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PREFACE 





THE Editor of the Annual Review cannot allow the second 
volume to appear before the Public without acknowledging, in 
his own name and that of the Proprietors, the grateful sense 
entertained by them, of the encouragement which has hitherto 
attended their undertaking. Animated by the testimonies of 
approbation that have been received from various quarters, and 
by the extensive circulation of their first volume, they have 
used every exertion to render the present not unworthy of the 
public patronage. Its literary merit must be wholly appre- 
ciated by the reader; for, on this head the Editor feels it his 
duty to be silent. He may be allowed, however, to remark, 
that a considerable advantage has been gained with respect to 
the time of publication, not more than eight months and a 
half having elapsed since the appearance of the first volume ; 
and it is hoped that, in future, his annual labours will ter- 
minate by the latter end of March. In addition to the 


obvious advantages of an arranged over a miscellaneous His- 


tory of Literature, it has been almost unexpectedly discovered, 


that even in priority of notice the Annual Review has an ad- 
vantage over any monthly one; out of nearly Five Hundred 
Articles, which compose the present volume, not one-third 


have made their appearance in any other Review of Books. 





PREFACE. 


A few letters have been received from anonymous corre- 
spondents, supplying omissions in our prospective list of 
books, that was circulated a few months ago; and we take the 
present opportunity of returning our thanks for these atten- 
tions. 

The monthly booksellers’ lists, the advertisements in the 
newspapers, the catalogues in the magazines, and other peri- 


odical works, are the only public registers, from which a list 


of books can be collected ; and as these are all confessedly im- 


perfect, any private communications will be gratefully accepted. 
Those, however, which relate to our first chapter, must be 
sent in good time, to be of any advantage. 


A, A. 


April 25, 1804. 
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CHAPTER I. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





O* comparing the books of voyages and travels, and foreign topography, 


hich have been published during the last year, with those that are noticed 
in the former volume of the Annual Review, there will be found a small increase 
in number, on account of the short cessation of hostilities between Great Britain 
and France. As soon as the treaty of Amiens was signed, multitudes of our 
countrymen were induced by interest and curiosity to visit a nation, doubly strik- 
ing from the political changes that it had undergone, and the gigantic energies 
that it had displayed ; in whose capital were concentrated all those luxuries and 
elegancies that native ingenuity could invent, or of which an unexampled series of 
victories could compel the surrender from Italy and Germany. Itineraries and 
guides, maps of the roads, and plans of Paris, were the first publications that + 
dicated the new direction of our moveable population, which during the war had 
passed the summer months among the watering-places, and the mountains of 
Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland. The eagerness of those who remained at 
homie to hear the remarks of their countrymen upon the state of France and its 
metropolis, was first gratified by the “ Journal of a Party of Pleasure to Paris,’ 
noticed in our former volume: this publication was soon succeeded by others of 
various merit, and the number would doubtless have much increased, if the sudden 
recommencement of the war had not again closed the ports of France to British 
visitors. Among the works on this subject which fall within the limits of our 
present volume, the “ Rough Sketch of Modern France” deserves particular 
distincticn: the information communicated is great in quantity, and most judici« 
ously selected; the advantages and inconveniences, the circumstances of pleasure 
or disgust, the vices and the virtues cf mcdern France are stated in an able and 
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truly candid manner. To the visitor of Puris, it would have proved an excellent 
manual, and those who have missed the opportunity of personal inspection, 
may here obtain a correct and interesting representation of that great métropolis. 
Mr. Carr’s “ Stranger in France” is also a book of mttch and peculiar nierit, as 
its author seems to have enjoyed freer access to the society of Paris than most 
other British travellers. Mr. Weston’s Praise of Paris, and Mr. Morris’s View of 
Modern France, are entitled to notice ; the former as a light elegant sketch, and 
the latter as containing all that kind of information which it is essential for a travel- 
ler, a stranger, and especially an Englishman, to be acquainted with. The travels 
of M. Karamsin, a young Russian, have been translated into English: from Mos- 
cow he traversed Prussia and Germany to Swisserland, whence he proceeded to 
Paris and London. The principal objects of his attention seem to have been 
the manners and state of society in the various countries which he visited; but 
without a perfect command of the language, a long residence, and numerous intro- 
ductions, it is in vain to hope for accuracy in these important, complicated, and 
highly interesting investigations. Mr. Muirhead has presented the public with the 
result of his observations on a journey through Holland, the Low Countries and 
part of Germany. It is a work that indicates the good sense of the anthor, and 
will be read with satisfaction by those who are not so unreasonable as to expect 
much novelty of description in a route that has been so long worn by the wheels 
of British travellers, Mr. Hunter has republished his travels, with some additional 
letters relative to Hungary ; but they are more calculated to interest his private 
friends than communicate information to the scientific or general“reader. The 
late Mr. A. Butler’s journey through the Low Countries, France and Italy, in the 
years 1745-6, has been published, we know not why, except perhaps to inform the 
catholics in this country of the religious foundations established by their ancestors 
on the continent, and to prop up the declining reverence for relics and monastic 
institutions. ‘The second volume of Professor Pallas’s tours in the Crimea has 
made its appearance, and compleats our knowledge of this celebrated and interest- 
ing country. 


Egypt being restored to its former anarchy, is no longer ina situation to excite 


the hopes and fears of any European state; and the two warlike nations who so lately 
made it the theatre of their furious contentions, are mustering their forces for nearer 
and more-desperate enterprizes. The memory however of our Egyptian cam- 
-paign has not yet lost its interest. Captain Walsh’s “ History of the Military Pro- 
ceedings,” (which, on aceount of its technical nature, we have referred to chap. 
xiv.) is a most valuable and authentic document. ‘The author of the “ Non-mili- 
tary Journal” sketches, with a light though faithful pencil, the principal occurrences 
and objects that presented themselves in the casual intervals from active service. 
Dr. Wittman, presuming on the indiscriminate curiosity of the public, has risked 
his character, by allowing his name to be prefixed to a work copied, for the most 
part, from Maundrel and other travellers. 

Our acquaintance with Africa has not been much increased during the last 
year. Those, however, who read with discrimination may collect some par- 
ticulars worth knowing from Dr. Winterbottom’s ‘ Account of the Settle- 
ment of Sierra Leone;” from Mr. Curtis’s travels in Barbary, and the trans 
lation of M. Golbery’s observations. on the country abowt the Senegal. The 
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« Walks about the Cape of Good Hope” give, in a short compass, many interest- 
ing pictures of the immediate vicinity of that settlement, and of the manners of its 
inhabitants. 

The Pelew Islands, so advantageously introduced to notice by the narrative of 
the late Mr. Keate, have been again visited, and have experienced the munificent 
gratitude of the East India Company, the particulars of which are subjoined as an ~ 
appendix to a new edition of Mr. Keate’s work. 

But the most valuable publication, in this department of literature, which the 
last year can boast of, is Mr. Percival’s account of the Island of Ceylon. We 
have seldom seen a book so uniformly excellent ; every page is pregnant with in- 
formation: the judicious selection of facts, the plain and unaffected language in 
which they are communicated, and the humane and generous spirit which breathes 
through the whole, are truly honourable to the abilities and principles of the 


author. 


No modern voyages of discovery have been recorded during the last year, but 
two historiographers of former expeditions have offered themselves as candidates 


for public approbation. 


Mr. Clarke has undertaken, with dubious success, to illustrate the expeditions of 
the Portugueze on the coast of Africa and the East Indies ; and Captain Burney 
has commenced, with more favourable auspices, a History of the Discoveries in the 


South Sea. 








Art.I. A Chronological History of the Discoveries, in the South Sea or Pacific Oceans 
Part I. Commencing with an Account of the earliest Discovery of that Sea by Europeans, 
and terminating ‘with the Voyage of SiR Francis Drake, in 1579. Illustrated with 


Charts. By James Burney, Captain in the Royal Navy. 


THE plan and object of this work are 
explained by the author in a dedicatton 
to Sir Joseph Banks: “ it is intended as 
a contribution towards the advancement 
of a plan for the digest of maritime geo- 

raphical discovery ; a work which has 
Sons been wanted, and which every ad- 
dition to the general stock, renders more 
necessary.” 


«© The utility of method and compres- 
sion, to prevent irregular exuberance in so 
important a branch of science, 1s evident 
beyond contradiction. The manner in which 
the attempt may be made with the best pro- 
spect of success, seems the only object of 
enquiry. Various modes of reducing the 
voyages into methodical order present them- 
selves ; and probably each so far eligible as 
to possess some peculiar advantage. 

«© To place the whole in the order of 
time, would be attended with this great in- 
convenience, that to obtain a satisfactory 
account of any one subject, it might be re- 
quisite to consult every volume in the col- 
lection, however extensive. 

“< To distinguish the discoveries of differ- 
ent nations, making a distinct class of the 


4to. pages about 400. 


voyages of each, is liable to the same objec- 
tien. 

‘* A third method, which seems to me to 
possess many, if not the greatest advantages, 
is that of classing the voyages according to 
some‘ hydrographical division of the globe. 
This has been attempted, but in few instances 
with any tolerable degree of succass. If 
the divisions have been judiciously allotted, 
they have not been strictly preserved. The 
same irregularity has prevailed in collections 
which consist wholly of republications, 
where it is difficult to imagine that any good 
reason could exist againstan adherence to 
correct arrangement. 

** It isnot to be supposed that any mode 
of arranging the subject could be devised, 
which would obviate every inconvenience. 
The following division is proposed as one 
which appears capable of preserving its 
classes in a great measure distinct from each 
other. 

«« The first class may contain the voyages 
to the north of Europe ; those in the North 
Seas, and towards the North Pole. 

«¢ The second, those along the West ccast 
of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope; and 
the discoveries of the Atlantic islands. 

on" third, East from the Cape of Good 
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Hope to China, including the Eastern Archi- 
pelagos between New Holland and the coast 
of China. Japan might have a section to 
itself as a supplement to this class. 

“* The fourth might contain the whole 
of the discovery of the East side of America, 
except the Strait of Magalhanes and of Le 
Maire, which are more connected with the 
voyages to the South Sea. 

‘* "The fifth class may comprehend the cir- 
cumnavigations and voyages to the South 
Sea. With these, the discoveries on the 
West coast of North America are so much 
interwoven, that they cannot without disad- 
varitage; be separated. 

«* 'Thie discoveries made by the Russians 
in the seas near Kamtschatka, and from 
thence to the North, would appear not im- 
properly as a supplement to the fifth class. 

«© New Holland might form a sixth class. 
This country would naturally have divided 
itself between the third and fifth, had not its 
importance so much increased within the 
few last years, that it now requires a distinct 
class to itself, 

«* For the subject of the present work, I 
have chosen the discoveriga, made in_ the 
South Sea, to which my attention has been 
principally directed, froin having sailed with 
that great discoverer and excellent navigator, 
the late Captain Cook ; under whose com- 
mand I served as Lieutenant in his two last 
Voyages.” 

Upon this plan Captain Burney has 
condensed into one volume, the history 
of the discoveries in the South Sea, from 
the time when it was first known to 
Europeans, to the voyage of Sir Francis 


Drake. 


Nee mole dum decrescit, usu fit minor, 
Quin auctier jam evadit, & cumulatins 
Contracta prodest etudita pagina. 
Sic ubere magis liquor e presso cfluit ; 
Sic pleniori vasa inundat sanguinis 
"Torrente cordis Systole ; sic fusius 
Procurrit equor ex Abyle angustiis. 
Three centuries ago the whole of the 
Pacific Ocean, and even its existence, 
was unknown to Europeans; the geo- 
graphers of that time believed that one 
open sea extended from the western 
shores of Europe and Africa, to -the 
eastern part of Asia. Upon this error 
Columbus proceeded ; mistaken as the 
Portugueze were in their estimate of the 
talents of the adventurer, perhaps the 
greatest man and the most blameless 
whom modern times have produced, their 
reason for rejecting his offered services 
was well founded, and actually in con- 
séquence of their superior scicace ; he 
proposed to reach Japan, the Cypango 
of Marco Paolo, by sailing westward. 
Joam II. referred his project to the Bishop 


of Ceuta, Mestre Rodrigo and Mestre 
Josepe his cosmographers, and they with 
good reason pronounced it impractica- 
ble ; they affirmed that they were seek- 
ing India im the true direction, and they 
were right. Columbus persevered, and 
his discoveries teceived the name of 
India from his dccredited errof. When 
it had been ascertained that America 
Was not a part of Asia, its extent was not 
supposed to be such as to obstruct a 
western passage to the eastern Indies. 
At the very time when Vasco da Gama 
was on his voyage, the two Cabots sail- 
ed from England, in quest of a way to 
the north of the Spanish discoveries. 
In 1500 Gaspar Corte-Real sailed from 
Lisbon or the Azores in the track of the 
Cabots: he discovered the Labrador 
coast, and sailing a second time to pro- 
secute his discovery, was heard of no 
more. His brother Miguel sailed with 
two ships in search of him, and they also 
were lost.. King Emanuel, who was at- 
tached to the brethren, for they had been 
brought up in his household, sent out two 
vessels to seek them, but no tidings were 
ever obtained ; the province which they 
had discovered and called Terra Verde, 
was called,inremembrance of them, Ter- 
ta dos Corte-Reaes. The third brother, 
Vasco Eannes, would have followed in 
their search, but Emanuel forbad him, 
being now warned by experience. 

The first Kuropeans who saw the 
main land of America were the English 
under Cabot, but the whole glory is due 
to Columbus. It has been idly regret- 
ted that Americus Vespucius should have 
affixed his name to the new world, as if 
any real honor had accrued to him from 
the success of his falsshood. When 
America is named, who thinks of its de- 
rivation from Americus or Amerigo, ot 
Aymerique ? Next to the bible, no his- 
tory is so generally known as the voyages 
of Columbus Vespucius is now nevet 
mentioned but to be censured ; by perpe- 
tuating his name, he has only obtained 
a perpetuity of disgrace. 

In a chart printed at Rome 1508, 
Brazil, or Terra de Santa Cruz, as it 
wis then called, is delineated as being 
separate from the northern continent. 
But now every year furnished new dis- 
coveries, for never at any period was 
the human race so persevering and des- 
perate in enterprize. The Europeans 
were certain that a sea existed to the 
west of the new continent, because they 
knew that the eastern parts of China were 
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washed by the ocean; but the first ac- 
tual information of this sea which they 
obtained, 


«* Was given to the Spanish conquerors 
by the native Americans. Basco Nunnez 
de Balboa, a Spanish commander at Darien, 
to verify the intelligence he had received, 
marched with a body of Spaniards, and with 
Indian guides, across the isthmus. He was 
opposed in the passage by the natives. They 
demanded who the bearded strangers were, 
what they sought after, and whither they 
were going? ‘The Spaniards answered, ‘ they 
were christians, that their errand was to 
preach a new religion, and to seek gold ; and 
that they were going to the southern sea." 
This answer not giving satisfaction, Balboa 
forcibly made his way. On arriving at the 
foot of a mountain, trom the top of which 
he was informed that the sea he so anxiously 
wished to discover was visible; he ordered 
his men to halt, and ascended alone. As 
soon as he had attained the summit, he fell on 
his knees, and with uplifted hands returned 
thanks to heaven, for having bestowed on 
him the honour of being the first European 
that beheld the sea beyond America. After- 
wards, in the presence of his follewers, and 
of many Indians, he walked up to his mid- 
dle in the water, with his sword and target ; 
and called on them to bear testimony that he 
took possession of the South Sea, and alf 
which appertained to it, for the King of 
Castile and Leon. 

*« The particular position of the coast of 
that part of the American continent from 
whence the sea en the other side was first 
discovered, appears to have stamped on it 
the denomination of the South Sea. The 
isthmus of Darien lies nearly cast and west ; 
consequently, there the two seas appear situ- 
ated, the one to the north, and the other to 
the south. If the new sea had been first 
discovered from any part to the south of the 
bay of Panama, it would probably have re- 
ceived some other appellation, A conse- 
quence resulting from the name thus im- 
posed has been, that the Atlantic ocean, by 
way of contra-distinction, has occasionally 
been called the North Sea, even in its mast 
southern part.” 


Only two years after this discovery 
the court of Spain sent Juan Diaz de 
Solis to explore the southern coast of 
America, and seek out a passage into the 
South Sea and to the Spice Islands. 
Juan Diaz was one of the most able na- 
vigators of his time ;-but he was slain by 
the natives near the Rio de la Plata, and 
upon his death the remainder of his 
people returned. The next expedition 
was under the command of Fernam de 
Magalhaens. Captain Burney we be- 
lieve is mistaken in the orthography of 
this name ; he says, 


«©The Spanish authors call him Magal- 
lanes, and generally with the christian name 
ITernando. Galvaom, De Barros, and others 
of his countrymen, write the name Fer- 
nando de Magalhanes, and this orthography 
has been adopted by Mr. Dalryinple. ‘The 
strange practice (for it is one of taose which 
custom cannot familiarise) of translating 
proper names, even when composed of words 
which have no descriptive or second mean- 
ing, has not been neglected in that of Ma- 
galhanes. In Spanish it is Magallanes; in 
Ttalian, Mugaglianes; and the English of 


Magalianes has been Magellan.” 


In the last edition of Barros the name 
is spelt Fernas de Magalhi*s, which the 
Portugueze, when they disuse the til, 
write Fernam de Magalhaens. When they 
call him Magalhanes, they represent the 
sound of his Spanish name in Portu- 

uese orthography, Castilianizing it, as 
ne expatriated himself. Captain Burney 
is sO very accurate a writer, that we are 
sure he will be pleased to see the minut- 
est errors of his volume pointed out. 
He should write Galvam, not Galvaom, 
Barros, or Joam de Barros, never De 
Barros. 


«« Fernando de Magathanes, by birth a 
Portuguese, and of a good family, who had 
served five years with reputation in the East 
Indies, under the celebrated Albuquerque, 
thinking his services ill requited by the court 
of Portugal, banished himself from his native 
land, and solicited employment ftom the 
king of Spain. He was aecompanied by one 
of his couatrymen, Ruy Falero, who was 
esteemed to be a good astronomer and geo- 
grapher. They offercd to prove that the 
Molucca islands feli within the limits assigned 
by the pope to the crown of Castile, and un+ 
dertook to discover a passage thither, differ- 
ent from. the one used by the Portuguese, 
It is said that they first presented their plan 
to Emanuel, king of Portugal, who reiected 
it with displeasure ; probably, being of opi- 
nion that it would be prejudical to the inte- 
rests of the Portuguese, who were then 
quietly suffered by the rest of Europe to 

ossess exclusively the advantages of the 
Fast Indian navigation, to encourage the 
discovery of a new route to those seas. An 
enterprize of sych a nature, undertaken by 
one ef their countrymen, for the benefit of 
foreigners, must naturally have excited great 
indignation in the Portuguese ; and to this 
sentiment may beattributed several anecdotes 
which the writers of that nation have related 
to the disadvantage of Magalhanes.” 


The Portugueze accuse him of pecus 
lation; that when a large booty had been 
made from the Moors in Africa, he and 
one Alvaro Monteiro who kept the 
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watch, sold four hundred head of the 
cattle whom they had taken, back again 
to the Moors ; and when they had been 
safely driven off, gave the alarm that 
they were stolen. The circumstances of 
this knavery are singular, but the crime 
has been common. Cortes plundered his 
own soldiers, and the history of prize 
money, from the first conquest in the 
West Indies to the last, seems to contra- 
dict a common adage. Ruy Falero’s 
character has been defamed with less 
appearance of reason ; they say he knew 
nothing of astrology, astronomy, or geo- 
graphy, and that whatever came from 

im upon these sciences was by the help 
of a familiar spirit. Ruy Falero want- 
ed to bring the Moluccas on the Spanish 
side of the line of demarcation. Ifthe 
devil had any thing to do with that line, 
it must have been that he was concerned 
with the Pope in drawing it; a geogra- 
phical dispute may be carried on with- 
out his assistance. But whatever may 
have been the former crimes of Magal- 
haens and Falero, it is certain:that in 
this project they acted as enemies to their 
own country, and the iaeffaceable blot 
must remain upon them. 


«« There yet exist accounts of the naviga- 
tion of Magalhanes that have not been pub- 
lished. In Biblioth. Pinelo de Leon, two 
manuscripts are mentioned under the title 
of Navegacion de Magallanes; one of them 
with the name of Duarte de Resendi, at one 
time governor or agent for the Portuguese at 
the Moluccas (Factor de las Malucas) of 
whom Argensola says, that he was ‘a curi- 
ous man,’ and that he preserved likewise the 
papers of Andres de San Martin.” 


These papers of the unfortunate as- 
trologer, Andres de San Martin, were 

iven by Duarte de Rezende to the 
Fisneian Barros ; he says that the obser- 
vations were purposely falsified by An- 
dres to favour the Spanish claim; this 
circumstance was confessed by one of 
the crew, who died afterward on his 
way to India in a Portugueze vessel. 
Barros calls this man Bustamente, and 
the name appears in Herrera’s list of the 
eighteen Europeans who returned. It 
is certain that Rezende wrote an ac- 
count of the voyage and dedicated it 
to Barros, who was his kinsman. This 
manuscript, if it could be recovered, 
would probably be very valuable. 

On the 20th of September 1519, Ma- 
galhaens sailed from San Lucar, with a 
squadron of five ships and 236 men ; he 
had scarcely passed Teneriffe before his 


officers began to murmur at thé course 
he held. At Rio Janeiro they purchas- 
ed provisions, &c. for slaves ; it was then 
a cheaper market than it is now, for the 
natives gave six fowls for the king out of 
a pack of cards, and thought they had 
made a good bargain. It was Easter be- 
fore they reached a port which they cal. 
led San Julian, in latitude 49° 18’ south ; 
here the commander determined to pass 
the winter season ; his people wanted to 
return : the traitor is never trusted; they 
argued that Magalhaens wished to pur- 
chase his pardon from the king of Portu- 
gal by destroying a Spanish fleet. No- 
thing could be more absurd than such a 
supposition, but there is no absurdity 
which, if it heightens fear, the fearful 
will not believe. The officers deeply 
hated their general, thinking it was a 
disgrace that Spaniards should be com- 
manded by a Portugueze. ‘he man- 
ners of Magalhaens were il] calculated to 
conciliate their hostile spirits, he was 
a resolute and even headstrong man, 
conscious of his natural superiority, and 
provoked to the full exercise of his power 
by the thwartings of envy and mutinous 
pride. Three of his captains conspired 
against him ; he possessed the confidence 
of the inferior officers and seamen, among 
whom were several of his country, and 
lost no time in quelling these enemies, 
On board the one ship he sent a man 
with a letter to the captain, and a dagger 
to stab him while reading it ; this assas- 
sination restored his authority there. He 
boarded the second ship and secured the 
mutineers, and then the third submitted. 
One of the captains was hung and quar- 
tered, the other set on shore with a 
French priest and left there. While 
Magalhaens remained here, one of his 
ships was wrecked, in an attempt to ex- 
plore the coast; the crew was however 
saved. 


«<The fleet had lain two months in Port San 
Julian, without any natives having been seen. 
One day, when it was least expected, a man, 
of a gigantic figure, appeared on: the beach 
nearest the ships. He was almost naked : he 
sung and danced, at the same time sprink- 
ling dust upon his head. Aseaman was set on 
shore, we 3 orders to make gestures similar 
to those of the Indian, intended for signals 
of amity, which was so well performed and 
compeaneated that the * giant’ accompanied 
him to the captain general, He pointed to 
the sky, as if to enquire whether the Spa- 
niards had descended from above. The ob- 
ject which most astonished him, was his 
own figure in a looking-glass ; at the first 
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eight of which he started back so suddenly 
as to overturn four Spaniards who were be- 
hind him. ‘ This man,” says Pigafetta, 
** was so tall that our heads searcely came 
up to his waist, and his voice was like that 
of a bull.” More of the natives shewed 
themselves on the shore near the ships, 
making signs that they wished to come on 
board ; and, says a Spanishauthor, ‘ greatly 
anarvelling to see such large ships, and such 
litlemen.’ A boat was sent, and they were 
taken to the Capitana. The description 
gren by Herrera of the size of these people, 
as more the appearance of truth than that 
given by Pigafetta. Herrera eays, the least 
of the men was larger and taller than the 
stoutest man of Castile They had bows 
and arrows, and were clothed in clekes made 
of the skias of some animal neatly sewed 
together. A kettle of pottage was made 
with biscuit for them, suflicient to have satis- 
fied twenty Spaniards, which six Indians 
entirely eat up. When they had finished 
their meal, and satisfied their cugiosi'y, they 
desired to go, anda boat carried them to the 
shore. 
“« The next day, two of the natives brought 
some venison (which was the flesh of the 
animal whose skin served them for clothing), 
in return they received each a present of a 
red jacket, with which they were much 
sleased. The day after, one of the Indians 
srought more venison ‘Lhe same man visited 
them several days following. He was taught 
to pronounce the Lord’s prayer, and at length 
was christened by the name of Juan Gigante.” 


English sailors would certainly have 
christened this man LittleJohn, or rather 
indeed have given him the name without 


the ceremony. The account of this in- 
terview in Harris has many circumstan- 
ces not to be found in Captain Burney ; 
we transcribe it on this account, and also 
because it is an admirable specimen of 
narrative, such as our forefathers wrote, 
when men regarded what they were to 
write, and not how they should write it. 

“ At last to put an end to the soli- 
tude, a certain giant of the neighbouring 
parts came up to give them avisit; a 
brisk, jolly, festhisenns fellow, very 
merrily disposed, singing and dancing all 
the way as he came.+ Being got to the 
haven, he stood there and threw dust 
upon his head; which they observing 
sent some ashore to him, who making 
the like signs of peace, upon that assur- 
ance he came along with them to the 
ship, without any thing of fear or scru- 
ple. His bulk and stature was such as 
would easily allow him the character 
of a giant ; the head of one of their mid- 
die-sized men reached but to his waist, 
and he was proportionably big. His 


body was formidably painted all over, 
especially his face; there were a couple 
of stags drawn, one upon each cheek, 
and great red circles about his eyes, his 
colours were otherwise mostly yellow, 
only his hair was done with white. 

* For hisapparel, he had the skin of a 
certain beast, clumsily sewed together ; 
but a beast as strange as that was that 
wore it; every way unaccountable, nei- 
ther mule, horse, nor camel, but some. 
thing of every one, the ears of the firgt, 
the tail of the second, and the shape and 
body of the last. ‘l'was an entire suit, 
all of one piece from head to foot; as his 
breast and back were covered with it 
above, so his very legs and feet were 
wrapped up in the same beneath. ‘The 
arms that he brought with him were a 
stout bow and arrows; the string of the 
former was a gut, or sinew, of that 
monstrous beast, and the latter instead 
of iron heads, were tipped with sharp 
stones. 

“ The admiral made him eatand drink, 
and he enjoyed himself very comfortably 
a shipboard, till he happened to peep in a 
great looking-glass that was given him 
among other trifles. This put him into 
a fright that he could not easily recover 
from : the dismal face he saw there, star- 
ed him quite out of all countenance and 
courage, and he started back with such 
violence, that he tumbled a couple of the 
men that stood by him to the ground. 
This was a sign that he was thoroughly 
and effectually frightened ; but no doubt, 
the thing that appeared to him, will be 
thought sufficient to do it, if the forego- 
ing description be well considered. A 
pair of great stags with branched horns 
and the flaming circles drawn about the 
eyes: what hobgoblin could have a worse 
look then this? a demon’s face in a viz- 
zard mask, with a set of long teeth, and 
a nose of half a yard, could not have 
more power over the imagination, and 
give a mana worse shock of a sudden, 
than such a sight.” 

It is remarkable that so many circum. 


‘stances should appear in this account, 


which are not noticed in the volume be- 
fore us, for Captain Burney is in general 
so excellently minute that he leaves no- 
thing to be gleaned from his documents. 
Hatris’s narrative is “ taken out of 
Anthony Pigafetta,” of course either 
from the abridged translation made by 
order of Louisa of Savoy, or from the 
version in Ramusic, The present author 
has followed the copy lately discovered 
“Bt 
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in the Ambrosian library, and being 
reasonably satisfied with the fullest and 
most authentic copy, did not think it 
necessary to examine an abridgment. 
But it is very probable that Pigafetta’s 
original manuscripts differed from each 
other, that in writing one he recollect- 
ed particulars which he had forgot- 
ten, or from haste or indolence had 
omitted in another, and that thus the 
abridgment of one copy may supply 
what is wanting in the entire text of an- 
other. 

The conduct of the Spaniards to these 
unoffending people was truly abomin- 
able. “They filled their hands with toys 
and little things that pleasedthem, and in 
the mean-time put iron shackles upontheir 
Jegs, which the wretches thought were 
very fine play-things as well as the rest, 
and were pleased with the jingling sound 
of them, till they found how they were 
hampered and betrayed.”  Pigafetta 
says they worshipped the devil ; the Pata- 
gonians had more reason to say the same 
of their visitors, judging them by their 
works. 

Toward the latter end of October they 
came to the Cape called De las Virgines, 
in honour of the eleven thousand com- 
panions of Saint Ursula, on whose festi- 
val they had discovered it. On examin- 
ing the strait, little doubt remained that 
it would lead them to the South Sea; but 
it appeared on enquiry that they had 
only provisions enough for three months 
left: upon this Magalhaens summoned 
acouncil. One of his pilots voted for 
returning to Spain, the majority were 
for proceeding, and the commander him- 
self affirmed, that, were it even certain 
they should be reduced to the necessity 
of eating the hides that were on the 
ships yards, his determination was to 
proceed and make good his promises to 
the emperor. Hethen gave orders that 
No one, on pain of death, should speak of 
returning, or of the shortness of provi- 
sions. ; 

The account given by Joam de Barros 
differs materially from this. Captain 
Burney has not noticed it ; it is however 
drawn from such documents as entitles it 
to credit. He says, that, after one of 
the ships had deserted (an event which 
the other histories represent as sub- 
sequent to the council), Magalhaens, 
knowing that the greater part of his 
people were hostile to him and his plans, 
was exceedingly perplexed. For his 
own justification he was obliged to ask 


the opinion of his officers, and yet feat~ 
ed to call a council, lest they should 
break out into mutiny. He therefore 
sent a written paper to the two other 
ships, requiring the written opinion of 
the officers in reply. Barros affirms 
that he had a book in his possession, in 
which Andres de San Martin, the astro- 
loger and cosmographer of the voyage, 
had entered this paper and his own re- 
ply to it, and he gives both at length. 
In this Magalhaens says, that he is aman 
who never rejected advice, though since 
the mutiny at Port San Julian they had 
all been afraid to declare their opinions; 
that he knew they thought it wrc"'7 to 
proceed, but he commanded them i: “he 
name of the emperor, and by virtue of 
his own authority, each to give hr. his 
written opinion whether to advance or 
return, and the reasons for such conclu- 
sion. San Martin in his answer advises 
the commander to go on till the middle 
of January, for though he himseif doubts 
whether they should find a passage to 
India through that strait, still they were 
bound to examine it. After that time 
he thought they should return, because 
of the terribleness and tempestuousness 
(terribilidade e tempestuosidade) of the sea- 
sons, the sickly condition of the crew, and 
the scarcity of food. Andres also re- 
commends that during the five hours of 
darkness they should lie to, for the sake 
of avoiding danger and of giving the 
men some rest. ‘These papers are dated 
November 22. On the 27th they found 
themselves in an open sea, and Magal- 
haens is said to have wept for joy at the 
discovery. 

The adventurers now suffered dread- 
fully in their voyage. Magalhaens was 
reduced to that extremity of. hunger 
which he had declared himself ready to 
endure; they actually were compelled 
to eat theleather from off the rigging, to 
swallow saw-dust, and to mix sea water 
with their fresh. Twenty men died of the 
scurvy. Happily the weather continued 
so uniformly mild that they gave the sea 
its appellation of the Pacific: for it ap- 
pears peculiarly unfortunate, that in cros- 
sing so large an expanse of sea, in which 
so many fruitful islands are numerously 
scattered, they should see only two solj- 
tary and desert islands, so destitute of 
any thing to relieve them, that they nam- 
ed them Las Desventuradas, the Unfor- 
tunate. Captain Burney conceives that 
they passed very near Otaheite. 

On the sixth of March they came iz 
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sight of the Ladrones, so named by them 
on account of the thievish disposition of 
the inhabitants. When the Spaniards 
landed to chastise them, the sick request- 
ed, if any of them should be killed, to 
have their intestines, which they were 
persuaded would cure them ina short 
time. Pigafetta, who records this cir- 
cumstance, has not explained how the 
medicine was to have been administer- 
ed. It may perhaps be elucidated by 
afact repeatedly mentioned in Bernal 
Diaz. The wounded Spaniards in Mexico 
for want of oil, used to melt the fat of 
the Indians and cauterize their wounds 
therewith. Boiling oil was the remedy 
for gun-shot wounds, at a much later 
period, upon the hypothesis that it killed 
the venom of the wound. It is proba- 
ble that the Spaniards with Magalhaens 
designed to apply the same medicine to 
their scorbutic sores. Why human fat 
should have been preferred to any other 
animal grease does not immediately ap- 
pear, but that the preference was given 
to it is evident from the facts in Bernal 
Diaz. 

They next reached the archipelago of 
St. Lazarus, now called the Philippines. 


Here the inhabitants appear to have 
united the customs of Hindostan and 
the South Sea Islands, chewing betel 
and areca, and tattowing their bodies. 
Several of the Indian languages were 
understood at Mazagua, believed to be 
the island marked Limasava in some. of 


the present charts. A Sumatran slave 
on board was able to interpret. The Ra- 
jah is said to have had each tooth orna- 
mented with three spots of gold. To im- 
press him and his people with a dread 
of European superiority, a Spaniard in 
complete armour made his appearance, 
who sustained the attack of three men, 
their swords and daggers not making 
the slightest impression. From hence 
‘Magalhaens sailed to Zebu, where with 
little difficulty he converted the king and 
queen. 


«© The new christians were regular in 
their attendance at the chapel, and the num- 
ber of proselytes daily increased by the ar- 
rival of people from other parts of the island, 
as well as from other islands, who desired 


to be baptized Magalhanes was careful to , 


explain to the King of Zebu, if not the duties 
required, the many benefits that would ac- 
crue to him in becoming a christian; one 
amongst which, he assured him, would be 
the power of vanquishing with easc his ene- 
mies. ‘The desi:e of posse:ing such an ad- 


vantage, a motive very distant indeed from 
the spirit of christianity, appears to have 
been a strong inducement with the king to 
attach himself with zeal to a religion he was 
so little able to comprehend. ‘Trusting to 
the promises of Magalhanes, that he should 
be rendered the most powerful among the 
princes of theislands, he acknowledged him- 
self to be a vassal of the crown of Spain. 
The gencral, to prove to him the value of 
the friendshi of the Spaniards, and how 
much it was his interest to continue firm in 
his allegiance, summoned a meeting of the 
other chiefs, four of whom attended. ‘These 
were required formally to submit themselves 
to the new christian king as their sovereign, 
and threatened that their refusal to obey 
hin as such, would be punished with death, 
and confiscation of their possessions. This 
menace drew from all the chiefs the promise 
demanded of obedience, and a full acknow- 
ledgment of the authority of the christian 
king. But two of the chiefs, as soon as they 
were more at liberty, made light of the com- 
mand. Against one of these the general 
went with twe boats and forty of his men: 
and coming up with him in the middle of 
the night, plundered and burnt one of his 
villages, and set up across there.” 


This spirit of aggression found its 
merited reward. Magalhaens sent to 
the king of Matan, a little island near 
Zebu, to claim tribute for the emperor, 
and submission to his friend the chrise 
tian king. The chief of Matan being a 
brave man, replied that he desired to be 
on good terms with the strangers, and 
sent them a present of provisions that he 
might not be accounted inhospitable; 
but as to obedience and tribute, he could 
owe none to those of whom he had never 
before heard, neither would he submit 
to do reverence to those he had lon 
been accustomed to command. Magal- 
haens, notwithstanding the dissuasions of 
the king of Zebu, and of Serrano one of 
his own officers, determined to go and 
punish this contumacy. . He ae 
with about fifty men, being so fully per- 
suaded that no number of Indians could 
withstand that European force, that he 
ordered the christian king to remain 
quietly with his people in their boats, 
and see how the Spaniards fought. A 
kind of missive battle took place during 
the greater part of the day, till 


« At length, the ammunition of the Spa- 
niards began to fail, and their fire slackened, 
which being observed by the islanders, they 
pressed on, and Magalhanes found it neces- 
sary to order a retreat. The christian king, dur- 
ing the whole of this time, had paid the most 
exact obedience to the commands he had re- 
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ceived from the general; he and his men 
looking quietly at what was passing, with- 
out moving from their canoes. Early in the 
retreat, Magalhanes was wounded in the 
leg by an arrow; his person being known to 
the Indians, their efforts were principally 
directed against him. The boats were still 
at a distance, the shore being flat and rocky ; 
and many of the Spaniards, instead of mak- 
ing an orderly retreat, hastened towards them 
with precipitation. The helmet of Magal- 
hanes was twice beaten off with stenes; his 
right arm being wounded, he could not use 
his sword ; and being closely pressed on b 
multitudes, he was brought to the ground. 
When he was down, an Indian killed him 
with a lance.” 


The king of Zebu now determined to 
make his peace with the chiefs whom 
he had offended, by sacrificing the 
Spaniards who had encouraged him to 
acts of ambitious aggression. He invited 
the two new commanders and officers to 
an entertainment ashore, that they might 
receive the presents designed for the em- 
peror ; they went, and were ali murdered 
at the banquet, except Serrano, who was 
much in favour with the Indians. Him 
they led down, manacled and naked, to 
the shore, for the ships had begun to fire 
upon thetown. He begged his country- 


men to desist from firing, for his sake, 


and intreated to be ransomed, the In- 
dians demanding two pieces of ordnance 
for his release. Carvallo, who was the 
principal officer remaining, affected to 
apprehend farther treachery, hoisted sail 
and fled, leaving Serrano to their mercy; 
from his cries, which were heard on 
board, it was believed that he was imme- 
diately put to death. Carvallo acted 
this base and cowardly part, because he 
expected to be chosen commander in 
chief, as in fact he was. 

Their number was now reduced to 115 
men, too small a company for the ma- 
nagement and defence of three ships, 
the oldest was therefore burnt. At the 
different islands whereby they passed 
they enquired for Borneo, knowing that 
there they should obtain notice of the 
Moluccas. They reached this island in 
July. 

Here also the Spaniards were treache- 
rously treated, not from any misconduct 
of their’ own, but from that justifiable 
hostility with which all the Asiatics re- 
garded Europeans, after the arrival of 
Vasco da Gama in India, Three of 
their little company were made prisoners, 
and by some unaccountable mismanage- 
ment were left in the king of Borneo’s 
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power, though the Spaniards in reprisal 
carried away nineteen of his subjects. 

In November they reached Tidore, 
thusaccomplishin g their outward voyage, 
Here they formed alliances with the 
native kings, which occasioned many an 
after dispute with the Portugueze, and 
here they took in a cargo of spices. As 
they were departing the Trinidad sprung 
a leak; the king of Tidore sent divers 
to examine her bottom, they dived with 
their long hair loose, because they ima- 
gined that the water entering the ship 
would draw the hair to that part and in- 
dicate the place of the leak. It was 
found necessary to careen her, and as 
this would be a work of time, it was de- 
termined that the Vitoria should pro- 
ceed without delay to Europe by the 
Cape of Good Hope. On their home- 
ward voyage they found at Mallua a 
people, “* more resembling brute beasts 
than men ;” so they are described, yet 
the absurdity of their fashions is pecu~ 
liar to humanity: before and behind 
they wore pieces of goats-skin made into 
the form of tails; they wrapped their 
beards up in leaves and kept them enve- 
loped in reed-cases. A Molucca pilot 
told them of a stranger race whose ears 
were solong, that one served the purpose 
of a mattress to sleep on, and the other 
for a coverlid. It must have been 
amusing to see one of these gentlemen 
take up his bed and walk. They suf- 
fered severely on their passage, losing 
in all 21 men. We observed, says Piga- 
fetta, when the dead bodies were cast 
into the sea, that the christians descend- 
ed always with their faces toward hea- 
ven, and the Indians with their faces 
downwards. 

On the sixth of September 1522 the 
Vitoria arrived at San Lucar, the num- 
ber of Europeans remaining in her bein 
only eighteen. Magalhaens had sailed 
from the same port with five ships and 
236 men. Three years within fourteen 
days were employed in this voyage, 
which Captain Burney well calls, “ one 
of the most extraordinary and eventful 
that has ever been undertaken, a voyage 
so forcibly conveying those impressions 
which can only be communicated by a 
first discovery, that it will always be 
contemplated with interest. While the 
advancement of science shall continue to 
interest mankind, Magalhaens, whose 
enterprize and perseverance first prac- 
tically demonstrated the form of our 
planet, will be remembered with admira- 
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tion and gratitude.” On this ac- 
count we have been particular in our 
examination, and also because 0 accu- 
rate and scientific a history of this most 
important expedition has never before 
been presented to the public. 

The second expedition, by the same 
course, under Garcia Jofre de Loyasa, 
was still more unfortunate than the first. 
The Straits of Magalhaens were then 
neglected for so many years, that there 
was a saying that the passage had clos- 
edup. The many unfortunate expedi- 
tions to the Pacific created a supersti- 
tious prejudice against the discovery, 
and it was asserted that a judgment had 
fallen upon all who were principally 
concerned in it. Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
the first who saw the South Sea, was 
beheaded. Magalhaens was killed by 
pagans, Ruy Falero died raving, and De 
Lepe, the sailor who first discovered the 
strait from the top-mast, turned rene- 

ado, and so perished eternally for a 

fahommedan. But though this course 
was for a while abandoned, the South 
Sea was explored with ability and per- 
severance, from Panama and the other 
Spanish settlements on that coast. Cali- 
fornia was discovered by Cortes, and its 
gulph examined. The discoveries to the 
north of Mexico, the expeditions to the 
Philippines, the discovery of the Salomon 
Island,andthe various smaller groupes or 
single isles are detailed accurately and 
scientifically. Captain Burney examines 
the reports concerning the discovery of 
a southern continents they exhibit, he 
says, a curious mixture of the probable 
and the fabulous, and he thinks that if 
auy such land was seen by Juan Fernan- 
dez, it must have been New Zealand. 

The voyage of Sir Francis Drake is 
the last event related in this volume. It 
would exceed our limits to follow the 
author through this interesting detail; 
its conclusion we will copy, in honour to 
our great navigator, who while he posses 
sed skill and perseverance equal to what 
Magalhaens displayed, discovers, by his 
humanity as well as his courage, a true 
English heart. 


“* The conduct of Drake in this expedition 
is, inmany particulars, highly to be extolled. 
Among the commendations which are due 
to him, the humanity with which he treated 
the natives of uncivilized countries is not the 
least. Too strangers in general his behaviour 
was affable and hospitable: towards the In- 
dians, his forbearance, and the various in- 
stances of his kindness, were the spontanc- 
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ous effects of genuine good will. He has 
been censured for ignorance as a navigator ; 
but there is no evidence to establish such a 
charge, and much to refute it. A Spanish 
writer says, that his ignorance is fully mani- 
fested in the scarcity of information which 
appears in his journal. This can only have 
been said from misapprehension, in attribut- 
ing to him the defects of others. ‘The ac- 
counts published of his voyage, it is true, 
are as erroneous and defective in the geogra- 
phical particulars, as those of any of the 
early navigations: but none of these accounts 
were written by Drake. The purposes of 
discovery, or the advancement of science, 
were not among the motives of his voyage. 
Whatever journal or account he kept him- 
self, the doubtful complexion of his un- 
dertaking would render him more solicitous 
to conceal than to make public. In the at- 
tachment of his people towards him, is 
evinced the full confidence they placed in 
his abilities: and among those who most 
censured his expedition, he is praised ¢ for 
conducting it so discreetly, patiently, and 
resolutely :* and certainly, whatsoever may 
be said of his undertaking, the character of 
his abilities may be pronounced superior to. 
attack. It is said of Drake, that he was a 
willing hearer of every man's opinion, but 
commonly a follower of his own, If he had 
not been a well qualified navigator, as well 
as au expert mariner, it is not to be imagin- 
ed that he would have projected, and, being 
under no controul of orders from any supe- 
rior, would have attempted the execution of 
so arduous a plan as the seeking for a pas- 
sage, from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlaatie 
Ocean, by the North of America: upon 
which attempt, it is justly observed in the 
Biographia Britannica, that ‘ his coasting 
North America to the height of 48 degrees, 
and endeavouring on that side to find a pas- 
sage back into our sea, is the strongest 
proof of his consummate skill and invincible 
courage.” 


The fine old epigram upon Sir Francis 
Drake has not been omitted by this 
author : 

Sitaceant homines, facienttesidera notum, 

Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui. 

The Stars above will make thee known 

If men were silent here, 

The Sun himself cannot forget 

His fellow traveller. 


Old Owen the epigrammatist has one 
of his mongrel conceits upon the samc 
worthy, 


Ambitio Draki nullo reticebitur xvo, 
Ambivit Terras per mare Drakus Anas. 


Thereisa still quainterconceit which ‘18 
somewhat strangely escaped Captain “ur- 
ney’s notice, though his volume cy. sa 
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genuine taste for the oddities of our exe 
cellent old writers. ~ 
O Nature to Old England still 
Continue these mistakes, 
Give us for our Kings such Queens 
And for our Dux such Drakes. 

The volume concludes with an ac- 
count of the charts belonging to it, and 
observations on the geography of ‘the 
46th century. An appendix is added, 
containing remarks on the projection of 
charts, and the degree of curvature pro- 
~ to be given to the parallels of lati- 
tude. 


Arr. II. 


We consider this work as a very vali. 
able addition to our maritime history. 
To execute it well required extensive 
knowledge, diligent research, and great 
professional skill and these rare requi- 
sites the author evidently possesses, 
There is nothing superfluous m the vo- 
lume; whatever is not generally interest. 
ing, is either necessary to historical pre- 
cision, or to practical science. The re. 
maining parts of the work we may rea- 
sonably expect to rise in value and in 
interest, when Captain Burney comes to 
relate what he himself has seen. 


The Progress of Maritime Discovery, from the Earliest Period to the Close of 


the Kighteenth Century : forming an extensive System of Hydrography. By JamesStanier 


Crarxe, F. R. S. Domestic Chaplain to the Prince. 


plates and 5 maps. 


. FROM the preface to this bulky vo- 
lume we copy Mr. Clarke’s account of 
his work: 

*«* The introduction to this velume will 

be found to contain a progressive memoir of 
maritime discoveries by the Cuthites, and 
Phenicians, the Grecks, Carthaginians, and 
Romans. The work itself, afier some il- 
lustrations of commercial history, in which, 
among other subjects, the doubtful progress 
of the Norman mariners is glanced :at, 
—— to review the carly periods of 
Portuguese history prior to the fifteenth 
century; an account is then given of their 
most distinguished writers on Portuguese 
Asia and America; and the history of their 
discoveries follows, from the reign of John 
the first in 1385, to the arrival of da Gama 
in 1498 on the coast of Malabar; which 
completes the first great division of my 
labours. In the appendix are many curious 
and scarce tracis respecting navigation, 
which are intended to elucidate the preceding 
pages.” 

Mr. Clarke’s introduction fills 230 
quarto pages; he entitles it an historical 
memoir of ancient maritime discoveries. 
This is altogether a work of superero- 
gation ; the antient discoveries are fit 
subjects for curious enquiry, for anti- 
quarian research: but the dissertation 
here is misplaced. Whatever they may 
have been, they were forgotten; they 
have no more connection with modern 
discoveries than the history of the Roman 
republic with the history of the popes. 

This memoir commences with a long 
discourse, for which a text may be found 
in old Thomas Fuller: “ Was not God 
the first shipwright? and all vessels in 
the water descended from the loins, or 
rather ribs, of Noah’s Ark? or else who 
durst be so bold with a few crooked 
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boards nailed together, a stick standing 
upright, and arag tied to it, to adventure 
into the ocean?” ‘The discourse thus 
opens: 

«¢ Imagination has delighted to trace the 
origin of navigation from the instinct of 
boyant Nautili, or the appearance of a ftoat- 
ing oak, which: amidst the sudden ravages of 
inundation supported the animal that had 
reposed beneath its shade. The celebrated 
fragment of Sanchoniatho the Phenician, 
which Eusebius has preserved, declares that 
QOusous one of his country, was the first 
that formed a canoe froma tree half consumed 
by fire: but the more enlightened bistorian 
will desist from the accustomed repetition of 
Pagan fables, and refer his readers to more 
sublime and authentic records, He will 
recal to their attention that stupendous act 
of divine mercy aud immutable justice, by 
which the human race was punished and pre- 
served; by which the earth was purified 
throughout its most distant extent : b wilt 
affirm, and appeal to heaven for the truth of 
his opinion, that the great archetype of na- 
vigation was the ark of Noah, constructed 
by divine direction. 

«The pagan sage ignorant of that sacred 
history, was urged by an unpardonable im- 
pulse of vanity, to augment the obscurity 
which time and apostacy had cast over the 
earliest ages: he indiow assigned with no 
sparing hand to his own nation, whatever 
tended to give an idea of high antiquity to 
its annals; and employed the Sndeasal events 
of postdiluvian history, as fair spoil, to en~ 
rich the splendid tissue of his own narration. 
Even the insigne of the triads of God, which 
eastern superstition had distinguished as the 
trident of the Indian Seeva, was given by a 
strange infatuation to the Pagan Neptune ; 
whose throne is described as placed in that 
abyss, which had been employed to destroy 
‘the impiety of preceding ages. 

«s The plausible tale of Grecian mytho- 


logy being once fabricated, was continued 
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and adorned by succeeding generations. 
The great masters of history even in our own 
times have confused themselves and their 
readers, by referring the important events of 
the earliest periods, to Osiris and Sesostris, 
to the Argonauts and Hercules: when at 
length a sage appeared, who arrested the 
progress of fable, and vindicated the cause 
of truth.—The fame of the venerable Bryant 
needs no eulogius, but enjoys an elevation 
which succeeding centuries will support. 
By pointing out a path which all preceding 
writers had neglected, he recalled his coun- 
trymen from the legends of that mythology 
which had disgraced their writings. Ad- 
mired and abused, imitated and blamed, Mr. 
Bryant has preserved the even tenour of his 
course, and given a new impulse to the li- 
terary world.” 


When the blind lead the blind it is 
no marvel that they go astray. Mr. 
Clarke has chosen Jacob Bryant for his 
guide in antient history; he calls him 
a judicious sceptic, and says that the 
scarcity of his valuable work will excuse 
long and frequent citations. Mr. Mau- 
rice is another cf the author’s oracles, 
but he seems to be unacquainted with 
the writings of General Vallancey, the 
great master of the erudite and the con- 
fused. He himself partakes the judicious 
scepticism of his school, which consists 
in disbelieving whatever thwarts their 
own hypotheses, and quoting the most 
absurd legends of the most suspicious 
writers with full faith. 


«¢ M. Bailli, in his history of astronomy, 
after describing its connection with agri- 
culture, chronology, geography, and navi- 
gation, takes a general view of the inventors 
and origin of this science ; and, in his third 
book, considers the state of astronomy be- 
lore the flood. He scruples not to assigna 
knowledge of the mariuer’s compass, and of 
the clepsydra, to the antediluvians ; and also 
seems inclined to add the use of the pendu- 
Jum. Mr. Maurice, with considerable in- 
genuity, supports the same opinion in his 
valuable history of Hindostan; and after 
invalidating many of the extravagant and 
dogmatical assertions of M. Bailli, intro- 
duces a sketch of such arts and sciences as 
m2y reasonably, and without exaggeration, 
be presumed to have been cultivated by man- 
kind before the flood. Though Mr. Mau- 


Yet surely even Al Tufan must yield the palm of expression and 
the Tomogkog of the € atawbas. Mr. Clarke, we perceive, has 
in language. How is it that he has overlooked the history 
the impressive diction of that great people? c 


pohquodchuwanash, kah tomogkon: 


Garaganiua! what a gem to have 
Hebsew and Sauscritnomenclatur* 


1€ squoantamash kesukqnt pohquaemoouk. 
words worthy to employ the lips, larynx, and lungs of Stentor! what a 


rice does not particularly contend for the 
existence of an antediluvian sphere, he ex- 
patiates on the probability of many invalu- 
able astronomical records having been pre- 
served by Noah, among the remains of the 
wisdom of the antient world ; and cites the 
few passages in profzne history, from Jo- 
sephus, Manetho, and Diodorus Siculus, 
that seem to illustrate this opinion. But the 
most curious attestation of this occurs in 
the oriental philosophy of Mr. Stanley, who 
gleaned it from the old Chaldean and Arabian 
anthors. Kisseus, a Mahomedan writer, 
asserts that the Sabians possessed not only 
the books of Seth and Edris, but also others 
written by Adam himself; for Abraham, 
after his expulsion from Chaldea by the 
tyrant Nimrod, going into the country of 
the Sabians, opened the chest of Adam ; and, 
behold, in it were the books of Adam, as 
also those of Seth and Edris ;. and the names 
of all the prophets that were to succeed 
Abraham.” 

Who can doubt the astronomical 
knowledge of the antediluvians? nay, 
who does not hope to see an edition of 
the works of Adam printed from the 
origimal manuscript, after this attestation 
of the learned Kisseus? But Mr. Clarke 
does not bow in passive obedience to the 
authority of his worthy predecessors ; 
he cannot believe, notwithstanding the 
authority of M. Bailli and Mr Maurice, 
that the magnet was discovered pre- 
vious to the flood: for “ this,” says he, 
“ would argue a degree of skill in 
science among the antediluvians, suffi- 
cient to have counteracted, or opposed, 
the overwhelming chastisement of the 
deluge.” 

Mr. Clarke proceeds to a history of 
the general deluge, “ the universality of 
which the Arabians to this day strikingly 
express by their appropriate term of Al 
Tufan.” Al Tutan! who does not per- 
ceive the striking and appropriate beauty 
of the term?* “ the word is well-cull’d, 
choice, sweet and apt, I do assure you, 
Sir!”? Next come the dimensions of the 
divine Thebath, that Thebath, com- 
monly, yea vulgarly, not to say pul- 
pitetically, nar yet tea-tabellically, and 
moreover among the speciallest species 
of porter-drinking, oxyphonic, puppet- 
show rhetoricians, calied, appellated, as 


appropriate beauty to 
s a true sense of the sublime 
of the ‘Tufan or Tomogkog in 
mer 4 t to) 

Wame tohkékomuash quogkononogkodtash 
Here are 
mouthful for 


hone among the jewels of Mr. Clarke's Arabian, 
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the saying is, and annominated Noah’s 
Ark. This is followed by a dissertation 
upon the mount Ararat, a happy subject, 
which enables Mr. Clarke to transcribe 
age after page from Sir Walter Ra- 
Teigh’s History of the World, and from 
‘the Asiatic Researches; he carries us 
not only to Armenia, but to Cashgar, 
Cashmir, Castwar, C’hasgar and C’- 
hasagar; to Sheybar-Tag or Sheybar- 
Tau; to Vami-Nagari. or Vami-Gram ; 
and to Buddha-Bamiyan, whose venera- 
ble title has been maliciously distorted 
by the Mussulmans into But-Bamiyan ; 
that Bamiyan which is called Sharma- 
Bamiyan or Sham-Bamiyan, for in 
Sanscrit Sharma and Shama are syno- 
nimous ; as in this volume are Sanscrit 
and Sham. He travels between Bahlac 
and Cabul, as far as Bahlac and Badac- 
shan, to Balikh and Balkh Bamiyan, to 
Cala Roh or the Black Mountain, and 
to Tuct Suleiman or the throne of Solo- 
mon ; he astonishes us by the depth and 
darkness of erudition, we must not say his 
erudition, and he overpowersus by the au- 
thority of the Puranas and thebooksof the 
Bauddhists, of the Pharangh-Jehangeri, 
andthe Buddha-dharma-charya-sindhuh. 
Yet more Arkana of Arkaiology, for 
upon the principles of this great school 
this must bethe true orthography. The 
historian of maritime discovery returns 
to the ark, the Thebath or Theba of the 
Iearned Theban: the Mundane Egg, the 
Argo, the Boutus, the Cibotus, the 
Centaurus, the Archeius, the Amphi- 
prumnais, the Laris, Isis, Rhea and 
Atargatis of the antients, thus the author 
informs us; to which we add, from the 
stores of our own knowledge, the Arkut 
of the Ohios, the Shawanoes, the Utewas, 
the Nadovessians, the Messegagues, the 
Chickasaws, the Cherokees, the Chok- 
taws and Catawbas. He adduces new 
proofs of the universality of the deluge, 
and supports the veracity of Moses by 
the evidence of Mr. Maurice, who per- 
sonally examined two teeth of an hippo- 
potamus, and the entire tusk of an 
elephant, which were found buried 
thirty feet under ground by some work- 
men of Mr. Trimmer, at Brentford, six 
miles from London. He gives us also 
an account of ships actually built after 
the proportions of the ark, which proved 
the most complete and perfect models 
ever constructed for vessels of burthen. 
Surely the admiralty will not permit 
so valuable a hint as this to be lost We 
trust they will refer it to general Ben. 


tham, and that we may soon see a royal 
Noah in the navy. But we must con. 
fess, we doubt the prudence of Mr, 
Clarke in publishing so important an idea 
during war; we will not suspect the 
loyalty of this gentleman, yet the times 
are serious, we are threatened with in- 
vasion, and a fleet of arks would be far 
more formidable than rafts or gun-boats, 
especially if it be considered how pecv.- 
liarly they are adapted for transporting 
the enemy’s cavalry. 

Mr. Clarke has got into the labyrinth 
of fabulous history, and he mistakes 
every spider’s thread for a clue. Hereis 
a great quagmire through which no road 
has been made ; Messrs. Bryant, Maurice 
and Co. have thrown down waggon loads 
of rubbish in it, and here comes this 
labourer and stirs about the dust. We 
will pass over the remainder of his 


-historical memoir, this miserable patch- 


work of quotations, and examine the 
body of the work. 

The first section gives a brief sketch 
of maritime history to the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century. A more 
accurate account of the northern pirates 
might have been obtained from Mr. 
Turner’s history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
a book, which, notwithstanding its de. 
fects of style, is assuredly the most 
laborious and praise-worthy historical 
work which this country has yet pro- 
duced. A passage is quoted from Ossian, 
after Dr. Henry, to inform us * of the 
name of the daring prince who first in- 
vented ships and led a colony into Ire- 
land.”’ Surely it isno longer allowable 
for any, but a Scotchman, to quote 
Ossian as authority ; moreover it inter- 
feres with Noah’s claim, and we are 
therefore surprized to find Larthon 
placed at the head of the antient com- 
pany of ship-carpenters. Of the naval 
power of Catalonia Mr. Clarke has 
gleaned a scanty knowledge from a 
French history of Genoa, which is like 
consulting a French historian for the 
victories of the English. These defects 
however are of little import: the pro- 
gress of maritime discovery, not of 
maritime power, is Mr. Clarke’s subject, 
and whatever preceded the age of the 
infant Don Henrique should have been 
condensed as prefatory matter. But 
some omissions we must notice and 
censure. Why are we referred to an un- 
published appendix for the discovery of 
the Canaries? Was the volume already 
so stuffed with transcription that no 
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room could be found for the extracts 
from the admirable work of Glas? 
Beyond a doubt the Canaries were the 
first discoveries of naval enterprize, and 
yet ina history of maritime discoveries 
they are past over! We have to charge 
Mr. Clarke with a far worse omission: 
be has made no mention whatever of the 
state of naval architecture or of nautical 
science. 

In the second section begins a sketch 
of the history of Portugal, compiled 
from compilations; this also is a work 
of supererogation, if that name can be 
applied to works which are not good. 
We can excuse no superfluous matter in 
a quarto volume, price three pounds 
eight shillings, which is to be the first 
ot seven. ‘lhis section is interlarded 
with the travels of Benjamin of Tudela, 
John de Plano Carpini, and William de 
Rubruquis: these travels are thus in- 
troduced as events which “ as they in- 
terested the whole attention of modern Eu- 
ropes could not fail to produce a considerable 
effect on the minds of the most enterprising and 
best informed among the Portuguese.’’ ‘This 
is a curious passage ; the journal of a 
Jew’s travels in the year 1173 interested 
the whole attention of modern Europe! 


* The marvellous narrative of a tra- 
‘veller of Navarre must have soon exctied 


»> 


the curiosity of Alphonso.” By an easy 
alteration of mood and tense the con- 
jectures of the historian pass into the 
perfect indicative affirmation of history ; 
he naturally sought and obtained a copy 
of the curious manuscript, and Al- 
phonso thus received a new fund of geo- 
graphical information, which had been 
hitherto concealed from the general at- 
tention of the western world, and the 
wanderings of a Jew, notwithstanding 
their eccentricities, may be considered as 
having opened a path for the enterpris- 
ing spirit of a more distant age. Mr. 
Clarke indeed has through the whole 
section made vigorous deductions from 
the potential mood ; “ the manuscripts 
of learned travellers must have been a 
principal object of research to such a 
monarch as king Dennis,” for so. after 
his French authorities: he misnames 
Diniz; “ the expedition of count Henry 
to the Holy Land is a point of much ims 
portance in the progress of maritime dis- 
covery : if he a@ually made such a voyage, 
he probably obtained some account.of the 
seas and of the geography of India, 
and might thus have contributed to awaken 


& spirit offcommercial enterprize among 
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his countrymen, which at length fied 
the developement of the Indian ocean by 
the Cape of Good Hope :” the fact is, 
that count Henry’s crusade is a mere 
fiction, of which we could effed the dea 
velopement if this were the fit place, er 
if the developement had not been suffici- 
ently fected. To the end of this section 
is subjoined what the author calls a con- 
cise account of the most distinguished 
Portugueze writers; in this catalogue 
there is scarcely a Portugueze name spelt 
aright, or a Portugueze title printed 
intelligibly. 

The second chapter commences with 
the reign of John 1. the father of prince 
Henry, whom Mr. Clatke every where 
calls duke of Viseo: duke of Viseu he 
was, as the prince of Wales ts duke of 
Cornwall, and it is equally absurd to 
call either by his inferior title. By the 
duke of Viseu every Portugueze would 
understand dom Diogo, who was stabbed 
by John II. We proceed to the com- 
mencement of the discoveries, without 
dwelling longer upon the blunders which 
precede it: Mr. Clarke may correct 
them from Neufoille, or La Clede, or the 
Universal History. - 

** John the first, of Portugal, was emi- 
nently happy in the abilities and amiable 
disposition of children, who supported aud 
adorned his throne: the spirit which ani- 
mated their valour, never encroached on 
either the honour, or the affection, that was 
due unto a parent. ‘The liberal education 
enjoyed by their father, rendered him anxi- 
ous, that his sons should not alone depend 
on their rank for respect ; and thev repaid 
this solicitude by a generous emulation of 
his fame. Edward, prince of Portugal, was 
deeply versed in the laws and constitution of 
his country, under the immediate eye of his 
parent ; the history of the different kingdoms 
of Europe, taught him at an early age the 
difficult, though glorious duty of governin 
a free’ people. John distinguished himself 
both in the camp and cabinet, and united in 
an uncommon degree the talents of the mie 
litary character, with the keenness or versae 
tility of the statesman. The fatal expedition 
to ‘Langier, which ended in the perpetual 
captivity of his noble brother Fredinand, 
never received his sutirage, but from the first 
was opposed by every argument he could 
devise. Pedro, duke of Coimbra, was en- 
dowed by nature with a quick, yet solid un- 
derstanding ; in whatever light his character 
is beheld, its brilliancy attracts and gratifies 
the behoider. His eloquence, the voyages 
which he had made, and his travels both in 
Asia and. Africa, induced the historian Ca- 
stera, with others, to style him the Ulysses 


of. his age. Pedro was admired in all the 
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courts of Europe; and, under the standards 
of the emperor Sigismond, the sword of don 
Pedro had been seen and dreaded in Ger 
many by the Turks. When called to. the 
helm as regent, he gave the whole of his 
charts and geographical manuscripts to the 
Duke of Viseo; who to kindred genius and 
talents, united the most determined and 
patient resolution. ‘The religion of this 
ptince, who was grand master of the order 
of Christ, blessed and elevated his designs ; 
the propagation of the gospel was the sub- 
lime object of all his enterprizes: the words 
that were emblazoned on the shield of this 
illustrious knight, TALENT DE BIEN FAIRE, 
prove that he had imbibed the generous 
virtues of christianity. 

«« Three years before the reduction of Ceuta, 
the duke-of Viseo had sent, in 1412, a vessel 
to explore the coast of Africa, which was 
the first veyage of discovery undertaken by 
the Portuguese. This attempt, rude as it 
now appears, was then pregnant with a 
series of alarm, particularly adapted to de- 
press the resolution of seamen, who are 
always well versed in legendary horrors. 
Africa, from time immemorial, has been the 
Sand of wonder or fairy illusion ; and though 
the industry of the eighteenth century may 
have removed many of the plausible theories 
that darkened the beginning of the fifteenth, 
we still have gained little more than a know- 
Jed@e of its coasts. The philosophic ideas 
of Cicero, who collected whatever had been 


approved by the antients, were now become 
the errors of the vulgar ; the arguments that 
convinced the reason of Pliny, may be al- 
lowed to have possessed some weight on the 
minds of Portuguese seamen: they believed, 
therefore, that the middle regions of the 


earth, in the torrid zone, teemed with 
scorching vapours; and that the unexplored 
southern continent of Africa, after extend- 
ing in breadth towards the west, diverged 
with an unbroken sweep to the east; and 
having joined the continent of Asia to the 
eastward of the Golden Chersonese, the 

eninsula of Malacca, was not surrounded 
i sea, but stretched in breadth to the south 


ole. 

*« This first voyage of the Portuguese was 
annually followed by others; as the duke 
sent every year some ships to the coast of 
Africa, they gradually advanced beyond Cape 
Nam, which extending itself from the foot 
of Mount Atlas, had hitherto been the im- 
passable limit of European navigation, and 
accordingly received its name froma negative 
term in Portuguese. But the mariners, who 
sailed with every instruction and encourage- 
ment their princecould furnish, were arrested 
in their course by the sight of a tremendous 
cape ; which, at the distance of sixty leagnes 
from the former, stretched boldly out towards 
the west, and formed the coast, they had 
hitherto passed from Cape Nam, into an 
extensive i“ With considerable alarm and 
disappointment, they beheld a frightful sea 
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raging on the shoals, whicli agitate its waves 
for six leagues; the terrors of the torrid zone 
were tiot forgot ; their imagination presented 
its fiery flames and scofching vapours, and 
suggested that they might already have ad- 
vanced too far. n their return, the dan- 
gers of the newly discovered cape were not 
diminished by narration; and the Spanish 
term of Bojar was given to the barren and 
dreary promontory of Bojadore. 

«« The systems which the narrow faculties 
of men frame in every age, and substitute 
for the sublime truths. of nature, would here 
probably have repressed, at least for many 
years, the daring exploits of navigation, if 
the unprejudiced and clear mind of the 
Portuguese prince, had not dared to question 
the validity of the antient sages, the most 
enlightened philosophers, and the most ac- 
curate geographers, which Greece or Rome 
had produced. With a judgment matured 
by the converse of various scientific men, 
whom his patronage had attracted in Africa; 
and with a mind enlarged by the perusal of 
sig | work, which illustrated the discoveries 
he had in view, the conqueror of Ceuta 
returned to Portugal. The high land of 
Cape St. Vincent, as he approached the 
coast, displayed the extensive command of 
an ocean hitherto unexplored ; and probably 
a view of its cliffs, at a time when his mind 
glowed with future projects of discovery, 
might suggest the first idea of constructing 
his romantic town of Sagres, on the pro- 
montorium sacrum of the Romans. Here, 
as Faria says, the view of the ocean inspired 
his hopes and endeavours : removed from the 
hurry of a court, from the fatigue or indo- 
lence of a military life, the prince indulged 
that genius for mathematics and navigation, 
which he had hitherto been obliged to neg- 
lect. At Sagres, his arsenals and dock-yards 
were constructed; whilst the industry or 
skill of the ship-wrights were improved, by 
the presence of their royal master. Under 
such auspices, the mariner’s compass was 
brought into general use ; a knowledge of the 
longitude and latitude, and the means by 
which they could be ascertained by astrono- 
mical observation, increased the skill of his 
seamen. ‘The sea astrolabe, which derives 
its name from the armillary sphere, invented 
by Hipparchus at Alexandria, was improved, 
and introduced into the Portuguese service. 
Skilful mariners from all countries found 
encouragement to settle at Sagres. A public 
school and observatory was opened by the 
prince, in which an inhabitant of Majorca 
presided, of the name of James, whose ex- 
perience in navigation, and the construction 
of charts, had reached the ears of this pro+ 
moter of science.” 

It would be needless to point out the 
groundless assertions and mistakes of 
this most inaccurate writer. There 1s 
no sufficient authority for affirming that 
a public school and observatory weig 
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dpened by prince Henry; the astrolabe 
was not introduced into navigation till 
long after that prince’s death: if Mr. 
Clarke will refer to Barros, dec. i. liv. 
iv. cap. 2. he may there see when and 
by whom. Proceeding to the discovery 
of Porto Santo, he says, ‘ the inhabit- 
ants were described by the discoverers 
as being in an intermediate state of 
civilization, that nefther their conduct 
nor disposition betrayed any signs of 
ferocity.” But it cannot be inferred 
from Barros that the island was peopled, 
and from the after history of the place 
it must be inferred, that like Madeira it 
was uninhabited. The settlers were 
compelled to abandon it, because the 
rabbits whom they had carried there, 
devoured every vegetable which they 
attempted to raise. What then became 
of the'natives? did they eat the rabbits? 
or the rabbits eat them? 

The discovery of Madeira is narrated 
with all the exaggerations of romance: 


«* It was the firm belief both of the in- 
habitants of Puerto Santo, and of the most 
enlightened among the Portugueze, that the 
sea to the westward beyond that island, 
which had originally been discovered by 
Juba, was not navigable on account of weeds 
and mud ; that the course of a ship would aiso 
be arrested by concealed rocks, and dreadful 
whirlpools. This idea had originated with 
the antients, and was supported by a strange 
appearance in the horizon, that perplexed the 
minds of our navigators: to the south-west 
of Puerto Santo, a thick impenetrable cloud 
continually hovered on the waves, and thence 
extended to the heavens. Some believed it 
to be a dreadful abyss ; superstition traced 
amidst the gloom, the inscription and portal 
of Dante; whilst the learned pronounced 
that it could only be the island of Cipango, 
where Spanish and Portugueze bishops had 
retired, with other Christians, from the per- 
secuting Moors, and that no one could ap- 
proach under the penalty of death.” 

«© The Spanish pilot, with the Portugueze 
who accompanied Gonzales, were now shewn 
the dreadful shade, whieh continued to 
hover in the horizon to the south-west of 
Puerto Santo. Morales defied the terrors 
which appalled the greater part of the com- 
pany; declaring it as his firm opinion, that 
what they beheld could only be the land 
they were in search of. After a consultation, 
twas determined, that the expedition should 
at least be delayed until the change cf the 


moon, when probably some alteration might. 


take place in this alarming spectre: its tree 

inauilaes form. however still continued’; and 

the whole design would most likely have 

been frustrated, had not Morales insivied, 

thet the ground of the concealed island be- 
Axs. Rev. Vor. IT. 


ing shaded from the sun by thick and lofty 
trees, 2 vapour was continually exhaled, 
which spread itself throughout the sky: he 
also added, that according to the information: 
he had received from the English seamen ia 
his Moorish dungeon, and the course they 
described to have held, the land enveloped 
in the dark cloud could not be very distant. 

«« The arguments, and experience of 
Morales, had little effect on the minds of 
any of his hearers except Gonzales, who at 
length yielded to their force; and it was se- 
cretly agreed between them, that the first 
favourable morning they should set sail, with- 
out any previous communication of their in- 
tentions to the rest. Accordingly, whem the 
Portugueze leastexpected it, the vessels at day- 
break, and as. Alcaforado relates on St. Eliza- 
beth’s day, were found boldly standing witha 
press of sail towards the dreaded abyss. Ifwe 
consider the prevailing credulity and igno- 
rance of the age, and the imperfect state of 
navigation, we must allow that the attempt 
required the consummate resolution of a 
mariner. ‘The firmness of Gonzales, and the 
pilot, increased the apprehensions of those 
on board; for as the ship advanced, the 
high and extended vapour was observed to 
thicken, until it became horrible to view. 

«* Towards noon the roaring of the sca 
reverberated throughout the horizon. The 
Portugueze could no longgrendure the pain- 
ful suspence, and they called loudly on 
Gonzales, not to persist in a course which 
must inevitably terminate in their destruction. 
Gonzales, and the Spanish pilot, attempted 
to calm their agitation; they urged every 
possible argument to convince them, that 
the whole was an idle alarm; and at Jength 
reconciled their trembling companions to 
abide the event. ‘Fhe weather was for- 
tunatcly calm ; but the rapidity of the current 
obliged Gonzales to have his ship towed by 
two shallops along the-skirts of the cloud ; 
whilst the dashing of the sea on the breakers 
served asa guide, by which he either in- 
creased or diminished his distance. 

‘* As thev proceeded, the tremendous va- 
pour gradually Jessened towards the east, but 
the noise cf the waves increased; when on 
a sudden, something of a deeper shade was 
feebly discerned through the gloom, the 
vessels still continuing at a great distance. 
Some persons, who probably caught a faint 
glance of the rocks, with which the shore is 
lined, exclaimed, that they saw giants of an 
enormous size. A clearness was at length 
remarked on the sea, the hoarse echo of its 
waves abated; and, to complete their joy, 
alictle pcint, which received the name of 
San Lourengo, opened on the astonished 
spectators: doubling this, the high land 
to the s6uthward extended before them, 
and, the cloud being dispersed, the wood- 
lands, for a considerable distance up the 
mountains, were unveiled.’” 


] have endeavoured; says Mr. Clarke, 
Cc 
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in this account to reconcile the relation 
by Alcaforado, who was esquire or 
equerry to prince Henry, with that of 
de Barros. Having opened the latter 
part of this account, we will faithfully 
and to the letter translate the passage 
in Joam de Barros: “ Joam Gonzalvez 
and Tristram Vaz, being called to a 
better fortune and more prosperity, did 
not chuse to return to the kingdom; still 
fess to make their abode in that island, 
(Porto Santo.) But when Bertolameo 
Perestrallo had departed, they deter- 
mined to go and see whether that thick 
shadow which the island now called 
Madeira made, was land. For a long 
time they had not been able to decide 
this ; for, by reason of the great moisture 
contained there by the thickness of the 
woods, they always saw it smoaking 
with vapours, which seemed to them to 
be thick clouds; and at other times they 
affirmed that it was land, for marking 
the place they did not see it cleared 
away like other parts. So that being 
moved by this desire, they, seeing the 
sea fit for their purpose, passed over to 
it in two barks which they had built 
with the wood of the island, and they 
called it Madeira, because of the great 
and thick woods with which it wa: 
covered.” Decade i. book i. chapter iii. 
age 29. last edition. 

This is the narritive, and the whole 
narrative, as it is found in Joam de 
Barros. The method by which Mr. 
Clarke has reconciled it with the relation 
of prince Henry’s equerry, is by disre- 
garding the plain tale of the historian, 
and substituting in its place the whole 
romance which bears Alcaforados’ name: 
tomance we call it, for we do not be- 
lieve that even Mr. Clarke himself, 
though he believes in Kissceus and Jacob 
Bryant, could believe he was recording 
history when he inserted the tale of the 
dreadful sHane and the dreaded abyss. 
The phenomenon, if a fog is to be 
called a phenomenon, still exists. When 
abreast of Porto Santo, says Stavorinus, 
you first perceive a great haziness very 
like a thick smoke to the S. W. nearly 
ten degrees above the horizon, which 
On a nearer approach is dissipated, and 
the highland of Madeira rises to view, 
vet still @nveloped with clouds, half way 
downwards from the summits of the 
hills. Neither Joam de Barros, nor 
Faria y Sousa, poct and hyperbolist as 
he was, have exaggerated the common 
circumstance, et 
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On prince Henry’s application to the 
pope for a bull to establish his right to 
the discoveries, we are told that the 
Jesuits were not insensible to the advan- 
tages they might thus obtain. Ignatius 
Loyola’ was not born till long after 
prince Henry’s death. Mr. Charke has 
fallen into the common absurdity of dis- 
guising the faults of his favourite : the 
unfortunate expedition to Tangiers did 
not arise from the military ardour of 
king Edward, as he has stated; king 
Fdward was averse to the expedition, 
but his weak temper yielded to the 
pertinacity and artifices of Henry. In 
this instance, a foolish courage led 
prince Henry; a morecriminal cowardice 
made him desert his brother Pedro in 
his distresses. These circumstances are 
not necessarily connected with the 
«« Progress of Maritime Discovery,” but 
Mr. Clarke has uniformly exalted the 
characters of his heroes by this species 
of falshood. In one instance he has 
been guilty of a worse disingenuity : it 
is in the account of the sufferings of 
Gama’s men from the scurvy : 


‘¢ With this pestilent infection and sic- 
nesse, our men were greatly discomfited, and 
many of them dyed thereof; which also put 
the reste of the companie in greate feare and 
perplexitie of niaibe. Yea, and further 
would haue increased and aggrauated their 
griefes of bodye, and sorrowes, were it not, 
that one pA Gama, a man of good nature 
and condition, kad taken speciall care and 
used greate dilligence, for the recouerye of 
their healths, and putting them in comfurt : 
who continually visited the sicke, and liter- 
ally departed vnto them such wholesome and 
medicinatle things, as for his orne bodye hee 
hed prouided and carried with him. Througk 
whose good counsell giuen, great piines 
taken, and franke distribution of that he nud, 
many of our men recoucred which world 
otherwise haue died, aud all the rest therely 
were greatly recomforted.” 


By this passage thus printed in italics, 
with the name da Gama in capitals, itis 
evident that Mr. Clarke wishes to mak« 
the reader believe that it was the com- 
mander of the expedition who thus gave 


his own private stores of medicine to be 
divided among the sick. Yet it is rather 
extraordinary that an historian should 
call him one da Gama; and the absurdity 
willbe felt if we imagine Dr. Hawksworth 
writing of the benefit which the sailors 
of the Endeavour experienced from the 
humanity of one Cook. Mr. Clarke ix- 
stead of condensing a narrative from 
Castanheda, has given scraps of an old 
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translation, “after a careful compari- 
son’’ of it with the original Portugueze: 
but the original Portugtieze says, that 
Paulo da Gama Was the man who per- 
formed this act of humanity. Paulo da 
Gama, the brother of Vasco, to whom 
the command of the expedition was first 
offered, but who declined it, not having 
health for the charge, and consented to 
serve under his brother, and who died 
himself on his return, perhaps from the 
want of those very medicines which he 
had thus distributed. Did Mr. Clarke 
make this ungenerous alteration hiinself? 
or did he only aid and abet the old 
translator in this lie by implication, by 
permitting the mistranslation to remain 
after his ‘* careful comparison,’”’ and 
ps it into notice by italic types and 
capitals? The character of Vasco da 
Gama has been usually misrepresented ; 
we have been taught to class him with 
Columbus, for his hideous and hellish 
cruelties have been industriously con- 
cealed. 

An account of Cada Mosto’s two 
voyages concludes the history of the dis- 
coveries during prince Henry’s life. It 
is remarkable that Barros makes no 
mention of this navigator, though his 
narrative was printed nearly fifty years 
before the publication of the first decade. 
_ The next section narrates the voyages 
of Pedro da Cintra, and the Portugueze 
pilot from Ramusio ; and carries on the 
history till the death of John II. One 
ludicrous error must be noticed for its 
oddity: the king of Portugal is said to 
nave had a Jew rabbi for his confessor. 
In his account of Covilham Mr. Clarke 
has been misled by Bruce. 
dispatches, says that traveller, came 
from him to the king of Portugal, who, 
on his part, spared no expence to keep 
open the correspondence. 

** In his journal Covillan described the 
several ports in India which he had*seen ; 
the temper and disposition of the princes ; 
the situatiou and riches of the mines of 
Sofala: he reported that the country was 
very populous, full of cities both powerful 
and rich ; and he exhorted the king topur- 
sue, with unremitting vigour, the passage 
round Africa, which he declared to be at- 
tended with very little danger; and that the 
cape itself was well known in India. He 
accompanied this description with a chart, 
or map, which he had received from the 
hands of a moor in India, where the Cape, 
and cities all around the coast, were exactly 
represented.” 


This is in direct contradiction of all 
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the Portugueze historians; no tidings 
were ever received from Covilham, from 
the time When he entered Abyssinia, 
till the Portugueze found him there, long 
after king John’s death. Ruy de Pina, 
in his chronicle of king John, mentions 
him as a man lost;+apd all the other 
historians affirm that he was never heard 
of till after the lapse of many years. 
The passage in Bruce is very extraor- 
dinary: it will hardly be supposed that 
he found copies of Covilham’s journal 
and chart in Abyssinia; but unless he 
actually did find such copies, the only 
solution is, that he wrote the passage 
from memory, having no documents be- 
fore him, and has thus altered the ac- 
count which was sent orally by the Jew 
from Cairo, into written papers from 
Abyssinia. That the passage is errone- 
ous is indisputable. Some hydrogra- 
phical remarks are appended to this 
section; here the author mentions as a 
desideratum, accurate observations of 
the width and depth of all the rivers in 
the world, with observations on their 
bars. 

In the following section we have a 
rambling inappropriate retrospect of 
Indian Cseen from the Macedonian 
discoveries to the close of the fifteenth 
century. . 

The last section comprizesthe outward 
voyage of Vasco da Gama. This is 
related by alternate scraps from the old 
translation of Castanheda, and from 
Mickle’s Lusiad, for “ the Lusitanian 
Homer, says the author, as se must have 
had access to many authorities now lost, 
or not generally known, is justly en- 
titled to the authority of an historian: 
his means of information were ample 
and extended from Portugal to India.’’ 
Even if this could by any possibility be 
admitted ; it would not follow that Mr. 
Mickle’s translation was entitled to the 
same confidence ; for no poem was ever 
so licentiously translated as the English 
Lusiad; the English poet has every where 
inserted without scruple whatever he 
thought would improve the original. 
The extracts from this version fill twenty 
pages of this part of Mr. Clarke’s his- 
tory. 

The appendix contains 253 pages, of 
which ten only are “ original corres- 
pondence ;” the,rest consists entirely of 
republications. 

The character of this work may easily 
be summed up. Above two-thirds of 
the volume are filled with unnecessary 
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matter; with extracts from common 
books, the republication of papers which 
are not scarce, and the recapitulation of 
historical facts which have no relation to 
imaritime discovery. Long notes are 
every where annexed to long digres- 
sions, like the hairs of a mole, the ex- 
crescencies of an excresence, deforming 
deformity. The part which actually 
relates to the professed subject of the 
work, might have been comprized in a 
small octavo volume ; and that part is 
badly executed. Instead of comparing 
the accounts of various authors, and 
digesting them into one connected natra- 
tive, Mr. Clarke has indolently sewed 
together scraps whenever they would 
suit his purpose, contrasting occasionally 
the rust of Hakluyt and the old trans- 
lator, with his own modern tinsel. ‘The 
price of the volume has been unnecessa- 
rily enhanced by engravings, admirably 
executed indeed, but which are altoge- 
ther superfluous. The spectre of the 
cape, for instance, is the frontispiece. 
Still more absurdly has a view of Co- 
lumbo harbour in Ceylon been intro- 
duced, upon these grounds: Mr. Clarke 
enters into a discussion concerning the 
situation of Solomon’s Ophir; he enu- 
merates the various opinions of the 
thousand and one authors who have 
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discussed the question; and “ after 
much consideration’”’ he inclines to give 
the preference “to that distinguished 
scholar, Samuel Bochart, who in his 
valuable work on sacred geography, en- 
titled Phaleg and Canaan, demonstrates 
with equal ability and reason, that 
Ophir was the great island T'aprobana, 
since called Zeelan and Ceylon, which 
produces gold, ivory, precious stones, 
and peacocks.” He has therefore given 
a view of the Ophir, that is, of Columbo 
harbour: thisis a perfectly flat shore, with 
a few trees and fortifications, being no 
doubt the batteries erected by the Jews: 
and to fill up the plate, an English man of 
war brig its added, representing, we pre- 
sume, one of the fleet sent, in conformity 
to treaty, by his present Majesty, to pro- 
tect the possessions of his good ally, 
King Solomon, against the machinations 
of ‘Tippoo Saib, Bonaparte, and Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

When we consider the important na- 
ture of this work, and that it was pro- 
jected *‘ under the auspices, and with 
the approbation” of the then first lord 
of the admiralty, we cannot but feel that 
a compilation so every way despicable, 
appearing under such patronage, is to 
be considered as a national disgrace. 


Art. III. A Fournal of Travels in Barbary, in the Year 1801. By James Curtis, 


“sq. Surgeon to the Embassy to Morocco. 


Senegal. 12mo. pp. 157. 


MR. CURTIS accompanied the Eng- 
lish embassador, in 1801, from Gibraltar 
to Fez: in this little volume he relates 
such circumstances as he saw or heard 
during his journey. 

The embassy landed at Tangiers. The 
old castle, he tells us, remains as it was 
left by the Portugueze; for the Moors 
never repair a building, though they 
do not scruple to add to it. The tewn 
itself, like all Moorish towns, is dirty, 
and with narrow streets; the houses all 
whitéwashed, a pernicious custom ig so 
hot a climate: the number of blind in 
sonsequence is very great; and there is 
scarcely one person in ten free from the 
gutta serena. The population is computed 
at 15,000 souls. ‘T'angiers was once a 
strong place; it bafiled the army of 
Ponansl for many years, and once gaye 
that country a severe lesson, ominous of 
the’ fate of Sebastian. The fortifications 
are now in a ruinous state; yet the para- 
pet wall which surrounds it has the ap- 
pearance of strength. The storks perch 


With Observations on the Gum Trade of 


on it in great numbers; so constantly 
indeed, and in such number, that thie 
author at first mistook them for soldiers. 
The stork, we believe, is every where a 
sacred bird; perhaps because he builds 
upon churches and mosques: and hav- 
ing there been ‘usually: protected by the 
sanctuary, a sanctity has been attributed 
every where to his nest. The whole 
trade of ‘l'angiers consists in supplying 
the opposite coasts with provisions ; their 
markets are held thrice a week, abun 
daatly supplied, and of course cheap: 
they resemble English fairs, cattle are 
bought there for sale, and tradesmen 
and handicrafts of every description pitch 
their tents, for the people never think 
of having 2uy work done but on’ these 
days. Add to this bustle of business, 
shows, jugglers, and dancing to the 
Moorish tambourine ; and the work days 
in Tangiers resemble our holidays in 
England. 

« The fertile valleys of Barbary, (says 
Mr. Curtis, ) the rich and extensive corn- 
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fields, and the exquisite perfumes of the 
flowers, present the appearance of one vast 
cultivated garden; or rather of a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” This 
venerable metaphor has seldom been 
more unhappily introduced. There is 
however no doubt that this country is 
one of the most delightful in the world: 
nature is no where better, and man no 
where worse. The grass grows five or 
six feet high; the vineyards are most 
luxuriant. Every part of the country 
round Tangiers is beautiful, and inter- 
spersed with villages and.gardens. All 
the foreign consuls reside here. 

The governor of Tetuan escorted the 
embassy: 


«« He is about forty-five years of age, with 
hard features, and was fermerly a niuleteer, 
but by his good conduct obtained the coun- 
tenance of the emperor, who finally rewarded 
his merit with the government of ‘Tetuan. 
On his arrival, he presented the embassador 
with two mules laden with fruit from Tetuan, 
and announced the necessity of our departure, 
and encampment on the next day at a short 
distance from the town, in order to giye the 
minleteers an opportunity of ascertaining the 
particular baggage entrusted to each of them, 
without which there would be unceasingly 
fighting. It was not a little curious to hear 
them enquire for the brother of a trunk, a 
peculiarity of expression unknown in Eu- 
rope, but which our interpreter informed us 
was the common language of Barbary, where 
every article that: has been put with others, 
carried on the same animal, or bears the least 
resemblance to another, is always denoted 
by the term brother.” 


Mr. Curtis is mistaken in supposing 
that the peculiarity of expression is un- 
known in Europe. It is a common idiom 
both in Spain and Portugal; whoever 
has resided in either country, must have 
heard of the brother of his boot, his 

love, &c. our English word ‘¢ fellow” 
Fs originated in the same anthropomor- 
phitism of language. 


*« The governor came to receive the pre- 
sents and our baggage on the ¢Gih. His 
soldiers were drawn up ina line fronting the 
consul’s house; but on his leaving it, they 
formed a semicircle, and saluted him with a 
profound reverence, at the same time ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Long live our noble master.” 
While he was mounting his horse, one held 
the head, another the tail, half a dozen the 
stirrups and bridle, and others assisted him 
in placing himself, and this is the usual mode 
in which the people of Barbary display re- 
spect to their superiors. 

** Onthe 27th, after dinner, we marched 
to our encampment about three miles from 


2b 


Tangiers, at a place called Swanee, and were 
accompanied by all the consuls of foreign 
owers, and the governor of Tangiers with a 
ody of horse, colours flying, and all the 
pomp of the Moors; but the banner of 
faghig-Hage was always carried before the 
British ambassador throughout the whole 
journey. A supper was prepared by the 
governor for the embassy on their drrival, 
which, though good, had such a quantity of 
garlick mixed with it, that we could not taste 
it; but some of the kus-kus, which I shall 


-have occasion fully to detail hereafter, is 


wholesome and excellent for the inhabitants, 
though ill suited to the palate of an English- 
man. 

«We struck our tents early on the morning 
of the 28th, but from some delay in the dis- 
tribution of the baggage, we were not able to 
leave the ground till seven o'clock. The 
Moors, like all the oriental natfons, have no 
idea of measuring distances according to the 
European. method, and therefore they cal- 
culate them by the hour; hence I conclude 
we travelled at the rate of about three miles 
and a half each hour. Our retinue was com- 
posed of the embassador, the vice-consul, 
myself and servant, an artificer from the 
corps at Gibraltar, two interpreters, a cook 
and hair-dresser, with two other servants of 
the embassador ; the alkaide, or governor of 
Tetuan, with sixty horse soldiers as our 
guard, sixty mules and six camels for trans- 
sorting the baggage. The embassador and 
his suite marched in front of the soldiers, 
and this order was preserved throughout the 
whole journey.” 


In this parade the embassy proceeded. 
The country is represented to be in a 
high state of cultivation, and well stocked 
with every kind of cattle; they frequently 
met droves of five hundred and a thou- 
sand each, attended by only a little 
boy. These boys collect their droves by 
a whistle. 

In his orthography of Moorish words, 
Mr. Curtis is always regulated by his 
ear; he therefore not only differs from 
other writers, but often trom himself. 
He uses douwar and derwar confusedly ; 
sometimes the governor of ‘Tetuan is 
Haghig-Hage, at others Hagh-Hagh; 
Arzilla is sometimes spelt Azilla, some- 
times Ozilla; we have Alfaide, Alfasar, 
La Rach, with the same disregard or 
ignorance of established usage. 

The governors of all the provinces 
through which the English were to pass, 
had received orders from the emperor to 
provide them with every necessary. 
These orders were well obeyed, the Eng- 
lish, it seems, being in high favour 
with the Moors, and for a singtJar rea- 
son. 
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«* Mahommed having declared that Engz- 
lishmen would:at some future period be con- 
verted to the faith, the Moors are led to 
believe that the time is now approaching, as 
there can be no doubt the English have been 
already inspired by the prophet, since they 
have extended their powerful protection to 
the religion of the musselmen in Egypt. 
Under such a favourable prepossession, it 
was evident our embassy could not have been 
sent at a more propitious moment, for the 
emperor had just received intelligence of the 
defeat of the French army in Egypt.” 


Their road lay by Alcacere, a town 
which is said to have lost 10,000 per- 
sons, half its population, by the plague. 
Our traveller, upon asking the governor 
his age, was greatly surprized to learn 
that he could not answer with exactness, 
_and that there was not a Moor in the 
country who could tell his own age with 
precision; all they know is, that they 
were born a little before or after some 

ublic event, a battle or a rebellion. 

hey were entertained here with music, 
and Mr. Curtis mentions with wonder 
that the objects of their songs were the 
pleasures of the bottle. It is possible 
that, like the songs of Soloman and 
Hafiz, they may have been mystic 
poems, whose allegoric meaning was 
not understood. Musquitoes and aes 
annoyed them cruelly on their journey ; 
with their sufferings from the former we 
cansympathize; but we do not understand 
how they could be infested by the latter, 
unless encountered by an army, or the 
stench of a putrefying swarm. At Fez 
they were received with public honours, 
and fared sumptuously, being of a na- 
tion whom the emperor delighted to 
honour. ; 


£* Our house consisted of four large apart- 
Fees, with folding doors to each, opening 
in front of an extensive garden filled with 
fruit trees ; a square court-yard, én the centre 
of which was a cold bath of considerable 
dimensions, supplied at each extremity by a 


fountain, The house was furnished in the 
Moorish style, with fine carpets and cushions, 
&c. but we desired them to be removed, and 
substituted in their places our beds and camp 
furniture. € emperor now sent ten large 
dishes of cus-cus sou, made of fowls, mutton, 
“and fruit, six huge baskets filled with apples, 
pears, plumbs, and various kinds of fruit 
trom hisgarden. Presently after, he sent an 
widitional supply of six diabes of cus-cus soit, 
some of whieh weighed an hundred pounds, 
for our supper, which enabled us to afford a 
lorious repast to our soldiers and muleteers. 
‘When we retired to rest, we flattéred our- 
selves that after a fatiguing march of eleven 
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days, we might enjoy the luxury of untice 
turbed repose, But the vast numbers of frogs 
and toads which infest the city and its vicinity 
with theit hideous croaking from sun-set tll 
sun-rise, and the quantity which were about 
our bath, absolutely deprived us of rest, 
When I rose on the morning of the Gth, and 
offered some money to the Moors if they 
would either destroy er remove them from 
the bath, they pereinptorily refused, on the 
ground that they were blessed by the pro- 
phet, and if one were killed, the destroyer 
would inevitably be seized with some malady. 
Fortunately, I found a jew who destroyed 
the whole for the consideration of six reals, 
but the Moors were so incensed azainst him, 
that it might have heen attended with fatal 
consequenees to the man, had it not been 
for the powerful protection which we afforded 
him. On the most ridiculous points, the 
Moors must not be trifled with, when their 
religion is concerned. 

<¢ The emperor sent this morning a note to 
Hagh-Hagh, in which he commanded the 
alkaide to provide every thing suitable to the 
dignity of an embassador {yam so powerful 4 
nation as the English; ‘do not let us dis- 
grace ourselves,” said he, ‘¢ in the cyes of 
the English people, but endeavour to exceed 
whatever has been done an any former oc- 
casion.” 

Yet notwithstanding the imperial fa- 
vours, the English were somewhat in- 
convenienced by the intolerant stupidity 
of Moorish prejudices. When they were 
entering the city, a madman insisted 
that they should stop and hear him 
ptay: and madmen being saints in Mo- 
rocco, they were obliged to comply. It 
was irksome to walk the streets: Mr. 
Curtis was repeatedly stopped, that the 
people might gratify their curiosity by 
inspecting his clothes; and often were 
they compelled to turn back and seek 
some other way, because the mob would 
not suffer them to pass by the house of 
a saint. Two hundred thousand per- 
sons were destroyed in this city by the 
plague: but Mr. Curtis is very careless 
in his narration, and in another place 
states the loss at 170,000; and even this 
is probably over-rateé, for what a po- 
pulation does it suppose! Morocco, he 
says, lost 300,000; surely this is ab- 
surdly exaggerated. The circumference 
of Fez is stated to be between seven and 
eight miles, and the number of persons 
contained within that space, 800,000. 
Was Mn, Curtis ignorant of the sive. and 
population of London? The following 
document is curious, and is to be re- 
ceived with due distrust; it was detailed 
to him by one of the talbs of Fez, 
whom he calls a great historian. 
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«* Men capable of bearing arms . 121452 
OO ee ea g82 
ROO er 530 
Baths, supplied by an aqueduct 
from the mountains three miles 
distant from the city . . 
Houses large and small 
Inns, or places of refreshment 
Shops (exclusive of bake-houses) . 
Mills for grinding cora 
TUGCBOUNES.. o..6 6% 5. ons 
a ae 
Tan-yards, employing upwards of 
4000 men and boys in each 
Linen bleachers eg 
ee Ste Se 
Talbs or attornies offices . . . 
Painters shops (the principal part of 
whom died of the plague, whose 
loss is much deplored) . . . 


249 
137610 
567 
11096 
39 
1405 
19 


14 
32 
86 
245 


800 


The imperial gardens are described 
as equalling whatever has been deline- 
ated by poets; they are laid out in the 
European style by a gardener from 
Lisbon. This isa vague word, and we 
know not what is meant by European, 
whether English, French, Dutch, or 
Portugueze. They abound with foun- 
tains and cascades, and the collected 
waters form a large river, which runs 
into the Sabu. Eolian lyres are placed 
upon the zoras, the water wheels which 
supply the reservoir. Where these noras 
are common, their creaking is enume- 
rated by the nation as one of their rural 
delights; theugh to an English ear, 
unused to the association of pleasure 
with whatever is connected with water 
and coolness, the sound is very irksome; 
indeed, we cannot conceive how an 
Eolian harp could be heard neat one. 
We are ever more disposed to err from 
credulity than from suspicion, yet we 
confess that the following passage has 
staggered our faith in the traveller’s 
veracity : 


“« T took my usual walk on the terrace, 
having my pockets filled with fruit. ‘The 
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ladies soon gathered round me, and after I 
had presented them with fruit, they asked 
me to giye them handkerchiefs to put round 
their heads: but as I had none about me, I 
promised to bring some on the follow- 
ingevening- They have no ideaof modesty, 
and their dancing and romping absolutely 
put me to the blush; they are uncommonly 
fond of intrigues, particularly with Chris- 
tians, as I have been informed ; they imagine 
there is something very curious about a 
Christian which he always endeavours to 
conceal from them.” 


If all other travellers are to be trusted» 
Mr. Curtis would never have returned 
to boast of his imprudence. 

Fez is called the holy city, because 
Mohammed is said to have resided there; 
by a fiction in the same catholic spirit, 
he was once said: to have been born at 
Cordova. The present emperor has 
erected a building over the grave of a 
saint, who vies in miracles with any in 
the martyrology: he heals all diseases; 
and when Mr. Curtis expressed his won- 
der to the panegyrist of the wonder- 
worker, that so many miserable objects 
were to be seen in the streets, though 
his chapel was always full, he was told, 
“there cannot be room for all.” So 
suspicious is the emperor, that he would 
net take a dose of salts until he had 
s¢en its effe&s on another person. His 
taster’s place must be something more 
than a sinecure. This precaution was 
carried farther in Egypt: when Bruce 
prescribed for a bey, the wretched pati- 
ent required him to exhibit the operation 
of the medicine on himself first. 

Mr. Curtis: was unfortunate enough 
to be taken prisoner on his passage to 
Gibraltar, and stripped of all he brought 
from Barbary. ‘The little volume is 
eked out by observations on the gum 
trade of Senegal, which is transcnbed 
from Golberry’s Travels (see the next 
article) merely to swell-the book. 


Arr. IV. Travels in Africa, performed during the Years 1785, 1786, and 1787 
in the We tern Countries of this Continent, comprized between Cape Blanco of Barbary, 


20° 47’, and Cape Palmas, 4° 30', North Latitude. 


Luibellished with a General Map 


of Africa, corricted from the most authentic O!servations and Discoveries ; together with 
Plans, Views, (Sc. Sc. By Sirvester Meinrap Xaviex Gorserry. Traaslated 
by William Mudford. 12mo. 2 yols. 360 pages each. 


AT the peace of 1788 the French 
were once again the acknowledged mas- 
ters of their ancient possession, the Se- 
negal; and every facility appeared to 
have been afforded them of penetrating 
ito the interior, and of being the first 


to explore the unknown regions of 


Africa... They were sole masters of one 
of the largest of its rivers, the Senegal ; 
had an establishment at Galam, to which 
great power might be given; and an 
extensive influence, by which, according 
C 4 5 
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to M. Golberry, they might progres- 
sively have established themselves in the 
country of Bambouk, and have pro- 
ceeded evento Tombouctou and Tocrrur. 
All their enterprizes in this river were 
carried on with secrecy and safety; they 
had also a.much-neglected right of na- 
Vigating those of Salum, of the Gambia, 
of Casamanca, of St. Domingo, of Rio 
Grande, of Nuno Tristo, of Sierra Le- 
ona, of Sherbro, and of Cestos; their 
connection with the Moors of Zaara; 
their ascendancy over many great king- 
doms of Western Africa; and lastly, 
continues Golberry, “ our social qua- 
lities, which inspire these African na- 
tions with a natural affection for us; do 
not all these form an immense resource 
of means by which to penetrate into the 
very heart of Africa? and yet France 
remained indifferent to all these exalted 
and noble enterprizes, of which every 
thing promised success.” 

In the year 1785 M. Boufflers was ap- 
pointed governor of Senegal, and M. 
Golberry accompanied him as his first 
aid-du-camp, instructed at the same time 
to perform the functions of chief en- 
gineer of the whole of this government, 
and appointed to reconnoitre that part 
of it which was formed by the western 
and maritime countries. 

The instructions which M. Golberry 
received were of so comprehensive a na- 
ture, that he had occasion to reside in 
many of the principal countries of that 
part of western Africa, contained be- 
tween Cape Blanco and Cape Palmas: 
he tells us that he had seen and con- 
versed with twenty different black na- 
tions; that he has made * numberless 
observations;’”” and collected from the 
English of the Gambia and Sierra 
Leone, and from various other quarters, 
a body of documents and memoirs, form- 
ing the materials of a very minute work, 
which, since his return to France, has 
unceasingly employed his attention. The 
vast number of plans, maps, designs, 
&c. which were to have accompanied 
this minute performance, retarded the 
execution of it so long, that the author 
suffered his information to be anticipated 
by an English traveller. “ It was not, 
therefore, without great regret that I 
beheld the voyages and discoveries of 
Mungo Park published in 1799, and 
which yet awarded to the English the 
merit of having made the first success- 
ful advances in this path, which I had 
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considered as peculiarly belonging to 
us.”” 

In consequence of this grievous dis- 
appointment, the present is merely a 
collection of fragments and extracts 
from that large work which has cost so 
much labour and expence! M, Golberry 
surely must be endued with a diffidence, 
which is by no means characteristic of 
his countrymen, to have suppressed the 
publication of a book of travels through 
the interior of Africa, because one so- 
litary individual had explored those re- 
gions, and communicated to the public 
the narrative of his journey. An in- 
stance, this, of very singular diffidence! 

To give any thing like a regular ac- 
count of the contents of these volumes 
would be scarcely possible: they abound 
rather with particular than general ine 
formation, which will be considered as 
of more value in France than in Eng- 
land. The merit; of Golberry are so 
fairly “estimated by his translator in a 
single paragraph of his preface, that 
we are induced to transcribe it. ‘ His 
details on the commerce, connections, 
establishments, &c. which relate to 
Africa, are often highly important; and 
he appears to have been indefatigable in 
procuring such authentic information as 
might be of use to the commercial in- 
terests of his own country, and indeed 
Europe in general. But his antiquarian 
disquisitions are not perhaps so valuay 
ble; and in his conjectures relative to 
the origin of many of the African na- 
tions, he indulgestoo much in hypothesis, 
seldom referrmg to known facts, but 
endeavouring to build a Utopian foun- 
dation by the aid of conjecture.” 

*‘ Indeed when every merit is allowed 
the work, which accuracy, and infor- 
mation, and labour, and research, can 
justly entitle it to, it may still be said, 
that he mars its general excellence by 
the introduction of false and idle theo- 
ries. Nor can I conceal another very 
prominent defect, which is, a disgusting 
and tedious repetition of similar facts. 
Thus we are twice told in one page that 
Cape Verd derives its name from the 
boababs that grow on its summit; twice 
we are told that the palm-date produces 
clusters which are called diet; thrice 
and more we are told that the Moors 
nourish themselves principally with gum, 
and many other such instances of use- 
less tautology.” 

In twenty different places we see My 
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Golberry doing homage to the superior 
genius of the Singlish ; perpetually re- 
gretting the commercial inertness of his 
own government, he acknowledges with 
a sigh the spirit of industry and research, 
the enterprize and activity of our coun- 
trymen. He is extremely anxious to 
enlarge the limits of the government of 
Senegal; he would have the supreme 
administration of it situated in the island 
of St. Louis, and thinks that its influ- 
ence might be extended over all that 
portion of western Africa, which is com- 
prehended between the thirtieth and for- 
tieth degree of north latitude, and be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the thirtieth 
of longitude of the island of Ferro.* 
The advantages which would result to 
France from such an extension of ter- 
ritory are enlarged on, and a plan is 
chalked out, considerably in detai!, for 
the establishment of factories, com- 
mercial intercourse, and government. 
Golberry says that the precipitate abo- 
dition of slavery, and the slave-trade of 
the blacks, has reduced the French af- 
fairs in Africa almost to nothing: to 
re-establish them, therefore, it will be 
necessary to discover new sgurces of 
commercial wealth, and to direct their 
stream towards the coasts. He wishes 
the slave-trade to be put under some 
better regulations, but can scarcely 
check his just indignation in deploring the 
consequences of ‘* those cruel theories”’ 
—referring to the “ chiefs of a seet” 
which arose in London and Paris, for 
the purpose of abolishing slavery,— 
“which have caused so many misfor- 
tunes, so much destruction, and which 
have cost such deiuges of blood and 
tears.” It is curious enough that ina 
few pages afterwards, (vol. II. p. 240 
et seq.) M. Golberry should represent 
these Africans, whom he dooms toslavery 
with so much complacency, as the hap- 
piest set of people in the world. 


*¢ The climate and character of the African 
blacks, assimilate in such a manner, as to 
render them singularly happy. 

«© Gifted with a carelessness, which is to- 
tally unique, with an extreme agility, indo- 
lence, sloth, and great sobriety; the negro 
exists on his native soil, in the sweetest 
apathy, unconscious of want, or the pain 
ef privation, tormented neither with the 
cares of ambition, nor with the devouring 
ardour of desire.” 
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After a description of this mode of 
life, he continues: 


** Thus all the wants and pleasures of a 
negro are gratified without occasioning to 
him the least trouble either of mind or body; 
his soul hardly ever rouses itself from its 
quiet and peaceful indolence; all violent 
passions, inquietudes, and fears are almost 
unknown to him; his fatalism makes hin 
neither hope nor dread any event; he never 
murmurs, but submits to all, and his life 
passes in unraffied calmness, in voluptuous 
indolence, which constitutes hfs supreme 
pleasure; hence we may reckon the negro 
among the most favoured and happy produe- 
tions of nature.” 


So much for Mr. Golberry’s refined 
ideas of human happiness ! 

The most interesting chapters in this 
work are those which give an account 
of the gold mines of Bambouk, and of 
the gum, and gum-trade of Senegal; 
these are really curious, and the latter 
particularly so. 

The gold mines of Bambouk are 2 
national property, over which the kings 
or farims have no other personal au- 
thority than that of watching over and 
protecting them: the inhabitants work 
those which are situated within their 
own territory. The country of Bam- 
bouk is represented as being strictly an 
auriferous earth; but the four principal 
mines are those of Natakon, Semayla, 
Nambia, and Kombadyrie. ‘The work- 
ing of the mines is carried on during 
the eight months of dry weather, and 
ceases when the rainy season commences. 
As all the gold is obtained by ablution, 
those blacks who best understand the 
method of working it obtain the greatest 
quantity of gold. They obtain it by 
digying pits about six feet in diameter, 
and varying in depth from thirty to 
forty feet. The earth is brought up by 
baskets, taken to a rivulet, and under- 
goes a thorough ablution. When they 
have dug about four feet deep, they 
meet with a fat argillaceous earth, in- 
termingled with small grains of iron 
ore, of loadstone, and emery, all which 
are covered with little particles and 
spangles of gold. All the rivulets of 
the valley of Natakon convey gold with 
their water; the sands and mud which 
form the bed of them are also full of 
the same metal; the soil composing the 


bed of the Colez-Rio-d’oro produces @ 


# Throtighout the work the island of Ferro is generally adopted as a first meridian —Riv. 
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considerable quantity of gold, as does 
also the Whole plain of Natakon. From 
all these circumstances M. Golberry is 
induced to believe, that the mountains 
surrounding Natakon contain in their 
beds and caverns the real gold mine; 
while the monticule of Natakon itself is 
nothing more than an emanation from 
the main body. 

In the year 1786, M. Golberry car- 
ried on a small trade for gold at Galam; 
that which he received was made into 
ear-rings and other ornaments. It was 
assayed at Paris, in 1788, and, accord- 
ing to the account of the assayer, it 
was twenty-three carats fine. It was 
sold at the rate of twelve francs per 
drachm: anda gold ear-ring, from the 
mine of Natakon, in the form of a heart, 
of three inches in length, weighing more 
than seven grains of fine coloured gold, 
was examined by M. Sage, professor of 
mineralogy, and one of the directors of 
the mint, and discovered to be gold 
of the purest quality. 

Without noticing the plans which M. 
Golberry has suggested to his country, 
relative to Bambouk and its gold mines, 
we shall proceed to abstract his ac- 
count of the gum, and gum-trade of 
Senegal. 


This vegetable secretion, so useful in 
@ great variety of manufactures, was 
formerly brought from Arabia to Mar- 
seilles, by way of Egypt; the gum 
from Arabia being the only one in re- 
quest, till the Dutch introduced that of 
the Senegal into Eurcpe, at the com- 


mencement of the }7th century. When 
the French became masters ot this river, 
and of the harbours of Arguin and 
Portendick, they soon found that in the 
southern parts of the great desart of 
Zaara, near the Senegal, amidst sandy 
and uncultivated regions, there existed 
three considerable forests of gum trees. 
These were minutely examined, and va- 
rious experiments evinced that the gum 
itself might rank with the best gums of 
Arabia. . Some subsequent experiments 
made by the merchants of Bourdeaux 
and Nantz, have even decided its su- 
periority. These experiments were made 
public; they stamped a value on the 
gum colleeted by the Moors of Zaara, 
which became celebrated, and is at the 
present moment one of the most impor- 
tant articles of commerce. Itisemployed 
in the maisufacture of silks, gauzes, lawns, 
hats, cambrics, printed linens, &c.; it 
is used by painters, and gilders; and is 
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moreover employed in conféctionary and 
medicinal preparations. Senegal can fur- 
nish Europe with an annual supply of 
two millions of pounds weight; to col- 
lect this, and convey it to France, would 
require a large capital, and employ a 
number of vessels and sailors. “This 
quantity of gum, at the average price 
of 35 sols per pound, will produce a 
sale of 3,500,000 livres, and a profit 
ef nearly 3,000,000. 

The tree which yields this gum is 2 
species of mimosa, and called by the 
Moors and negroes near the river, 
Uereck, when it produces white gum, 
and Nebueb when it yields the red.— 
These two species are the most nume- 
rous, aud grow abundantly on those 
white quicksands along the coast from 
Cape Bianco, of Barbary, to Cape Verd; 
and on those to the north of the Sene- 
gal, from Galam to the factory called. 
the Desart. ‘Ihere are many other 
species besides these two, which, how- 
evers are the most valuable as well as 
the most numerous ; and of which there 
are three large forests, those of Sahel, 
Al-Fatack, and El-Htebas, situated at 
the southern extremity of Zaara, at 
about an equal distance from the Sene- 
gal and the sea. 

The gum-tree of the Senegal is ge- 
nerally about 18 or 20 feet high, and 
about three feet in circumference: it is 
crooked, irregular, and inelegant ; the 
stocks of a year old rather resembling 
bushes than shrubs. This effect is at- 
tributed to the aridity and badness of 
the soil; but more particularly to the 
keenness and malignity of the east 
winds, which prevatl here throughout 
the winter. ‘The leaves of the tree are 
alternate and bifid, very small, and of 
a dry dirty green: the branches are 
thorny, from the part where the leaves 
project ; the flowers are white and very 
short; the trunk is full, hard, and dry ; 
the bark smooth, and of a dark green 
colour. They who desire more detailed 
information relative to the gum-trees of 
the Senegal, are referred to the works of 
M. Adanson, who resided in Senegal 
upwards of fifty years, and has given 
a description of every species which 
grows in the countries between the twen- 
ticth and fourteenth degree of north 
latitude, and from the borders of the 
Atlantic Ocean to the eighth longitudi- 
nal degree from the island of Ferro. 

The Moorish tribes, who frequent the 
western part of the Senegal, for the pur- 
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pose of selling their gum to the French, 
are three in number, the Trarshaz, 
Brachknaz, and Ouled-El-Hagi or Dar- 
marcko; who appear to have enjoyed, 
for many centuries, the possession and 
commerce of the southern countries of 
Zaara, in the desart of which they have 
fixed establishments. 

The tropical rains do not fall in the 
western countries of Africa till towards 
the beginning of July; the return is so 
regular, that it rarely happens in the 
countries watered by the Senegal, that 
the rainy season begins much before the 
first of July, or that it is prolonged be- 
yond the first days of November, 


«© When the lands have been abundantly 
saturated, by these heavy rains; when 
the waters begin to disappear, aad when 
the sands begin to dry, which is tawards 
the 15th of Noyember, then also we may 
perceive oozing from the trunk, and princi- 
pal branches of the gum trees, a gummy 
juice, which at first has no consistency, but 
trickles down the trees; at the end, how- 
ever, of fiftecn days this juice becomes in- 
spissated, adhering to the incision whence it 
issued, sometimes twisted ip a vernyicular 
form, but most commonly in roupd or ob- 
long drops: these are white when proceed- 
ing from the white gum tree, and of a yel- 
lewish orange colour, bordering a little on 
the red, when proceeding fram the red gum- 
tree. 

** The drops are always transparent, and 
brilliant at the part where they are broken 
off; when they are held for a short time in 
the mouth, they possess all the clearness, 
transparency, Justre, and limpidity of the 
finest rock erystal. 

** These gummy exudations are entirely 
natural, and the Moars solicit them by no 
kind of artifice, or any sort of incision. 

«« These precautions would indeed be su- 
perfluous, berause the variations of the at- 
mosphere in the season imuicdiately st¢- 
ceeding that of the heavy rains, alone in- 
creases infinitely the clefts on the surface of 
the bark, and by means of these, which 
answers every purpose, the gums find a 
natural and easy passage. 

“< Towards the 10th ef November, the 
easterly winds begin to prevail, or rather 
those of the north-east. Tliese winds are dry 
and blighting ; they are burnjng two thirds 
of the i, and cold during the night and 
morning.” 


The drops are usually about the size 


of the egg of a partridge: they are 
occasionally, however, beth larger and 
smaller. 


*« About the beginning of December, the 
three Moorish tribes quit those habitations 
avhich they haye formed, in the vast solitudes 
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of Zaara, and where they have collected 
their families, their flocks, their camels, 
and their wealth, and each tribe begins its 
march towards their respective forests of gum 
trees. 

© At the different oases, they suffer to re- 
main only decrepid old men, imbecile wo- 
men, children, and young girls; all thase 
who are employed in tending the flocks, in 
educating the horses and camels, and other 
indispensible occupations; the black slaves 
are i left behind 

«« All the rest form an immense army, the 
disposition of which is equally confused and 
savage; itis a wild assemblage of men, wo- 
men, young girls and boys, children at the 
breast, and an innumerable number of ca- 
mels, oxen, and goats. 

«The kings, prinees, and the rich peo- 
ple, mount their horses, and their camels ; 
others ride on oxen, and some again proceed 
On toot. 

s¢ After a march of twelve or fifteen days 
each tribe arrives at its respective forest, and 
at the borders of which they pitch their 
tents. 

«© The harvest continues about six wecks, 
and when the gum, thus collected, is pro- 
perly formed, and every thing in readiness, 
they prepare to strike their tents and proceed 
to the banks of the Senegal. ‘They load the 
gum on camels and oxen; the ordinary bur- 
then of a camel is from four to five hundred 
pounds, while that of an ox, is generally 
about a hundred and fifty; the gum is put 
into immense Jeathérn sacks made of tanned 
ox hides. 

«© All the gum which is thus collected, 
and packed wp, is not placed all at once on 
the beasts of burthen who are to convey it 
to the banks of the river and to the different 
markets where it is sold; the chiefs of the 
tribes alone proceed to these markets, accom- 

anied by a certain number of the principal 

foors, who always are, or preteud to be, 
relations of the kings, or of their favourite 
women ; they are followed by an escort of 
armed men. 

«© The king and the principal officers of 
the Trarshaz, treat for their tribe separately ; 
while the king and principal men of the 
Brachknaz and the Darmarko, treat for their 
two tribes conjunctly. 

«* While the chiefs of these tribes are con- 
ferring relative to the price at which the gum 
shall be sold, the Moors remaining behind 
at the campg, load their cargoes, and com- 
mencing their march, halt about two days 
journey from the river; here they wait the 
conclusion of the conferences between their 
chiefs and ‘the overseers of the government 
of the Senegal, and with the Mrench mer- 
chants. 

‘© These preliminaries superinduce nume- 
rous delays, debates, and embarrassments ; 
there is no kind of trick which these Moors 
do not employ, no lies and imposture which 
they do not invent, to obtain for their gun 


? 
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2 price much preater than that of the pre- 
eeding year. ‘The kings and chiefs play off 
a thousand cheats, and every species of craft, 
to spunge a greater quantity of esents, and 
imposts than had béen given before ; and 
to obtain this end, menaces and finesse, are 
successively employed ; the most ridiculous 
and pestis. pretensions are every year 
xenewed by these subtle and cunning sa- 
tages, who make it a practice in all their 
dealings, to create a multitude of obstacles 
and difficulties. 

« Itis only the agents and the overseers 
of the gum trade who with the merchants 
proceed to the desart and to Podhor for the 
purpose of ome this commodity ; and 
they well know that im these savage fairs, 
much tadium, inconvenience, pe bustle, 
must be endured. 


* The Moors in their roguish dealings, pos- 


sess a coolness, which distracts the whites ; 
their patience and phlegmatic conduct, sin- 
gularly disconcerts the vivacity of the Euro- 
peans, who full of ardor and impatience 
wish to strike the bargain at cnce, while the 
Moors, in order to enlarge the presents,. or 
the profits, ineessartly defer a final termina- 
tion. Meanwhile we also arm ourselves 
with patience, become cautious, obstinate, 
and heady, and thus finish by mutual oppo- 
sitron- 

*« When every thing is completely settled 
on both sides, the Moorish ehiefs return to 
their camps, and announce to their tribes 
that the market may now commence. They 
then begin their march, and a few days after- 
wards they settle on the banks of the river. 

«¢ Ft ts at this place which the French 
have named the desart, and whieh in fact, 
is one of the most arid, and desolate places 
im the world, that the gum fair is principally 
held; it is situated on the borders of the 
river, at an equal distance from the isle St. 
Louis, and the fort of Podhor: and the Trar- 
shaz, corvey thither all the gum procured 
from the forest of Sahel. 

«© Here the eye surveys an_ ilfimitable 
plain, formed of white and moving sand ; 
not a.single herb, not a plant, nor even a 
bush destroy the melancholy uniformity, 
the painful monotony of this immense soli- 
tude. It is henna to procure here, even 
a drop of good water, and shallops laden 
with hogsheads, are obliged to be sent a 
considerable distance up the river to procure 
it, for at the desart the waters are brackish, 
they being n:ingled wich thosg of the sea, 
which flows in the Senegal, as far as the 
island of Gick; another reason is, that the 
sands of the desart, are so fine and so 
moveable, that it is impossible to dig any 
wells, without the water being considerably 
intermingled with sand. 

** On the morning of the day of their 
arrival, mav be heard at a distance: the 
«* hubbub wild” of these Moorish armies, 
enveloped in a cloud of dust; and towards 
noon, the immense solitary plain of the de- 
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sart, where the ¢ye wanders without disco- 
vering any object living or vegetating, is 
covered with a numerous multitude of men, 
women, camels, horses, oxen, and goats. 

«« All the animals are canopied with the 
leafy branches of the gum-trees, which at 
once serve te secure them from the ardent 
heat of the sen, and the gum with which 
they are laden. 

«© One part of these animals carry the 
tents and baggage, while on others.are heap- 
ed the women, who are seen suckling their 
children, and young kids just littered. The 
chiefs are mounted on noble horses; some 
chosen camels, elegantly caparisoned, bear 
the women of the king and princes, in a 
kind of basket, covered with an awning; a 
troop of Moors, armed with fustls and sa- 

ayes, Which are lances from eight to ten 
feet high, forrn the escort of these ambula- 
tory hordes, and vainly endeavour to main- 
tain some degree of order among this barba- 
rous multitude. 

«¢ The air rings with the acclamations of 
this innumerable quantity of men, women, 
children, and animals, and the living crea~ 
tures which mov fill this lately desart plain, 
appear incalculable. It is impossible to con- 
vey a just idea of the disorder and tumult 
of such a confused assemblage, or to give an 
accurate picture of the smgular uproar which 
pervades these barbarous meetings. 

«¢ When the Moors are all assembled toge- 
ther on the banks of the river, and their tents 
pitched, and every thing arranged and dis- 
vosed for commencing the trafftc, a cannon 
is fired as a signal to begin. 

« Innumerable are the train of disgust- 
ing and unpleasant circumstances, which, 
attend these negociations. The agents, as 
well as the merchants, are incessantly sur- 
rounded and pressed by these untutored and 
perfidious savages ; they must be immove- 
able in the midst of their imjuries, their in- 
sults, and their menaces ; they must endure 
poignards raised against them, threatening 
looks, outrageous expressions, and revolting 
gestures ; they must sabmit to the perpetual 
importunities of kings and princes, to the 
insatiable cupidity of their women, and in 
fact to the oppressive persecutions of all the 
tribes. 

«© The merchant is mow no longer master 
of his vessel ; all the decks of the ships em- 
ployed in the gum-trade, and which are 
seldom less than a hundred tons burthen, 
are covered with Moors, crouding on each 
other towards thefore part of the vessel ; the 
stern is defended by held pieces, and a payt 
of the crew who remain under arms: | 

«« During the years 1785, 1786, 1787, the 
quantity of gum, annually brought to the 
factories of the desart, and the Cok, amount- 
ed to eight hundred thousand pounds, be- 
sides which the Trarshaz Moors, conveyed 
yearly to, Portendick, near four hundred 
thousand pounds, where it was purchased 
by the English, 
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«« Hence the three forests of Sahel, Al- 
Fatack, El-Hiebar, furnish yearly a constant 
produce of at least twelve hundred thousand 
pounds of gum.” 


The vessel employed in buying and 
selling the gum is a large wooden tub, 
containing about 2000lbs. weight, which 
is\fixed on the deck of the gum-vessels : 
the Moors call it a £entar, and the French 
have adopted the name. Each vessel 
has its kantar fixed upon the deck: at 
the bottom of the kantar is an aperture 
eighteen inches long and a foot broad, 
to which is fixed a tube of thick sail- 
cloth, descending into the hold of the 
ship. Whilst the gum is measuring, the 
aperture at the bottom of the kautar is 
closed by a small board running in a 
groove; when the kantar is full the 
board is withdrawn, and the gum runs 
through the tube into the hold, where 
people are ready to stow it. Crafty as 
the Moors are, they are too ignorant 
to suspect the effect produced by a few 
inches being added to the height or 
diameter of these measures; the conse- 
quence of which has been, that the 
European traders, who know perfectly 
well how to enlarge their kantar when 
they buy, and diminish it when they 
sell, have completely out-cheated them. 
‘This fraud has been practised by all the 
traders who have purchased gum from 
the Moors of Zaara; and they seem 
to have emulated each other in their 
progressive additions to the kantar, 
which now holds four times as much as 
it did formerly. Golberry says, that in 
the time of the India Company {sixty 
years ago), it contained but little more 
than 500|b. weight of gum; it now holds 
2000lbs. 


The Moors are paid for their gum in 
pieces of calico dyed blue, called gui- 
nea pieces; they are seven or eight ells 


long, and half an ell wide. ‘This is the 
chief, indeed the only article which they 
will take in exchange. 

Attempts have been made in France 
to imitate these guinea-pieces, but the 
‘imposture never succeeded: ‘without 
confiding in the senses cither of touch 
or sight, the Moors instantly ascertain 
whether a guinga-piece is fabricated in 
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France or India, dy the smell. The real 
India pieces are in the highest estima- 
tion: they have no rival as to pre- 
ference. 

From the year 1780 to 1787, the 
Moors constantly gave a kantar of gum, 
of 2000lbs. weight for fifteen guinea- 
pieces: the gum company established 
in Senegal, in 1784, never gave more ; 
and they annually purchased four bun- 
dred kantars, or about eight hundred 
thousand pounds weight. 

Mr. Golberry now enters into some 
details concerning the possible produce 
of the gum-trade, and the important 
advantages which would be derived 
from an extension of this branch of 
commerce. The abundance of gum- 
trees in the vicinity of the island of St. 
Louis, and the banks of the Senegal, is 
immense: besides the three forests we 
have already mentioned, there are two 


‘others, Guerof and Galam ; and there are 


numerous gum-trees scattered about im 
the islands and circumjacent countries, 
from which M. Golberry supposes 
might be extracted from one to two 
hundred thousand pounds weight an- 
nually. When the Moors quit their 
oases, and encamp. themselves round 
the gum-forest of Zaara, the middling 
and lower classes subsist almost entire- 
ly on this gum, during the whole of the 
harvest, on their march to the banks of 
the Senegal, during the fair, and until 
they return home. Six ounces of gum 
are sufficient to support a man 2% 
hours: it is occasionally dissolved in 
milk, but oftentimes suffered simply to 
melt in the mouth. <A lozenge is ogca- 
sionally made, by combining it with 
the juice or flesh of animals, which will 
keep uninjured for a.twelvemonth. 
This work contains a good deal of in- 
formation on various subjects, but 
there is no connection between its parts, 
no form, no order; tautologies, incon- 
sistencies, theories, facts, politics, and 
natural history, are jumbled together 
in the most whimsical manner imagina- 
ble. The plates and map of Africa are 
execrable; the translation is full of gal- 
licisms, is inelegant, and not always 
correct. ; 
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Art. V. Walks and Sketches, at the Cape of Good Hope; to which is subjoinedt, a Foursey 


from Cape Town to Blettenberg’s-bay. By Rosexr Sempue. 


DURING Mr. Semple’s residence at 
Cape-Town, a former schooliellow, his 
intimate friend, arrived there on his way 
to India. The short time that he spent 
in the colony, was employed by the 
two friends, in pedestrian excursions to 
the most interesting places in the vici- 
nity, and in inquiries on the one hand, 
and explanations on the other, relative 
to the characteristic manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. After the de- 
parture of his friend, Mr. Semple ac- 
companied ar acquaintance to Bletten- 
berg’s bay ; and the little volume before 
us is a deseription of the principal ob- 
jects, occurrences, and remarks, which 
suggested themselves on these occa- 
sions. 

The minuteness of Sparrman, the phi- 
losophic views and scientific description 
of Barrow, are not to be looked for in 
these pages ; but many new and pleas- 
ing remarks on the state of society and 
civilization, interspersed with agreeable 
description, just sentiment, and occasio- 
nal pathos, are conveyed in correct and 
elegant language; and the reader is 
most agreeably surprized at the various 
pleasure that he derives from so small 
a volume, with so unassuming a title. 
No former travellers or historians of 
the colony are quoted, to supply the de- 
ficiencies of personal observation, to 
throw an air of importance over the 
book, or to enhance its price at the ex- 
pence of its value. ‘The author has ob- 
viously seen with his own eyes, and de- 
scribed what he saw, while the cmotions 
to which they gave birth were yet vivid. 

It would be unjust to the author to 
make large extracts from a small vo- 
lume: our readers however will be gra- 
tified, and we trust that Mr. Semple 
will excuse us, if we yield to the tempta- 
tion of quoting part of his very interest. 
ing description of the several kinds of 
slaves, who are united in one common 
bondage at the Cape of Good Hope. 


*¢ Behold that slave coming towards us 
bending beneath the weight of two cords of 
wood suspended te the ends of a bamboo 
which lve balances across his shoulder. His 
black complesion, his curly hair, his thick 
lips, and his tattoed forehead, announce him 
from the coast of Mozambique, his strong 
make shows him capable of fatigue and in 
his inoffensive and humbled countenance, 
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you may read that he has often submitted to 
blows and unmerited reproaches, without for 
a moment thinking of revenge ; he performs 
the task which is set him without objections 
and without inquiry. You see him now 
walking slowly along oppressed with his 
loa, and perhaps you pity his fate; follow 
him to the next corner. there sits one of his 
companions playing on a jew’s-harp. He 
stops—he listens—pleasure steals into his 
soul— he throws off his load—he beats the 
ground with his heels—raises his hands 
clasped above*his head—gives himself up to 
the wildest and most inconsiderate joy, and, 
occupied only with the present, thinks nei- 
ther of the hours of bitterness which are 
past, nor of those which are yet to come. 

‘© Observe the one who comes next. Even 
at a distance his upright form, his nervous 
make, his free step, announce the Malay, 
or native of the island of Java, the king of 
slaves. As he approaches mark his long, 
coal black hair which hangs half down his 
back, his yellow complexion, his glancing 
and jealous eye, which looks askance’ upon 
slavery. He knows well that from his class 
are formed the house painfers, the musicians, 
the ingenious workmen of the Cape. He is 
proud of this distinction, and glories in the 
name of Malay. He exacts some deference 
from his master, his gestures, his speech, 
sometimes slow and sedate, at others rapid 
and violent, seem to say, ‘ I know that I am 
your slave, but be cautious how you use 
ro power.’ A reproach stings and irritates 

im, a blow wounds his proud heart, he 
hoards it up inhis remembrance, and broods 
upon his revenge. ‘Time passes on, the 
master forgets that he has given the blow, 
but the Malay never. At length the bad 
part of his character is cruelly displayed : he 
intoxicates himself with opium and the 
madness of revenge, he rushes upon his un- 
guarded master with his kris or crooked 
Malay dagger, and stabs him once, twice, ten 
times, ‘he unfortunate wife and children 
are not safe if they cross his way, he sallies 
out into the street, and running madly alorg, 
sacrifices all that he meets, till overpowered 
by numbers he is brought to suffer the 
punishment of his crime. 

«© Follow him to the place of execution. 
Some days are past, and the intoxication of 
opium is over, ios do you observe his coun- 
tenance in the least changes by fear or re- 
morse? Not at all. He is bound to the 
wheel—the executioner breaks all his limbs 
one after another—but not a tear, not a groan 
escapes him—at length nature is exhausted 
—pcrhaps he breathes the name of Maho- 
met his prophet, and expires with the conso- 
laticn of having had his revenge. 

** What a contrast is presented to this 
character in the slaye whom you see there 
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following his master. His features of the 
European cast, his slender but well formed 
shape, his mild and inoffensive looks, and 
his black hair curled but not woolly, an- 
nounce the harmless native of the Malabar 
coast. He is in all respects the best of the 
household slaves. Without the inactivity 
or dulness of the Mozambiquer, or the pene- 
trative genius of the Malay, he forms an ex- 
cellent medium between the two—more in- 
telligent, more industrious, and more active 
than the former; more decile and more af- 
fectionate than the latter, he unites steadi-s 
ness with vivacity, and capabitity of instruc- 
tion to winning marners. Expect notvrom 
him violent opposition—while the native of 
Mozambique often grows obstinate, and 
hardens under the lash; whilst the Malay 
frowns and prepares to sharpen his dagger, 
the Malabar tends to the blow, and endea- 
vours to avert it by tears and entreaties. 
Never is he brought to justice for crimes of 
aheinous nature; never are his feeble hafids 
stained with blood; but if, through a false 
accusation, or a disposition too liable to be 
made the tool of knavery, one of this class 
is bronght to suffer death, he siudders, and 
turns away his head atthe sight of the place 
of execution; he shrieks aloud whilst the 
blow is yet suspended and before it falls, 
and with tears and groans he implores com- 
passion till his life and sufferings are at an 
end. 

*« But come, let us teave scenes of blood, 
the place of execution, and its wheels and 
engines: behold yon Heht waggen advane- 
ing so rapidly upon us, drawn by fourteen or 
sixteen oxen, and led by a Hottentot who 
runs before them: see with what dexterity 
the inaster, sitting in the front of the waggon 
and cracking his long whip, directs the 
whole. ‘The Hottentot, as you would ob- 
serve, has on him nothing of what in England 
would be called clothes ; an undressed sheep 
skin buckles round his neck, and hangs 
down behind him like a cloak ; at every mu- 
tion of his body it flies back and exposes his 
tawny skin, his meagre nake, and his small 
and active limbs; before him hangs a small 
pouch fastened round his loins with a lea- 
thern thong. With not a sinele other arti- 
ele of dress, without hat, without shoes, he 
leads his oxen through sun and wind and 
rain, over stones and het sandy roads. 
Sometimes he puts ona pair of undressed 
leathern sandals, which are fasitencd round 
the ankles; and sometimes an old tattered 
hat protects his head from the rain or sun; 
but neither of these is universally worn ; and 
in general the one which has passed us may 
serve as a specimen of all the rest. It is true, 
he has net the name of slave, but his con- 
dition is not on that account in the least 
more desireable : by the laws of the colony 
he is only bound to serve five and twenty 
years, after which he becomes free. In 
other words, his master enjoys twenty five 


years of his services for the prime of his life, 
and may then cast him off to seek his bread 
elsewhere. 
«« These may be reckoned the four princi- 
al stocks of the slaves of the Cape. The 
tne the native of the Mozambique and 
Malabar coasts, and the colonial-born slave. 
It must not be imagined, however, that these 
different races are anxious to preserve thom- 
selves unmixed. Jn this place they are 
quickly mingled together, and many a slave 
can boast of an European father. Hence re- 
sults the most complete variety of features 
and shades of colour, that is perhaps to be 
met with in any part of the globe. Yellow, 


. e 
jet black, white and copper-coloured are 


kneaded together into a mass. Every face 
that passes us is of a different colour fom 
the one that went before it, and the eye is 
continually amused by a strange and unceas- 
ing variety. 

‘* The different females preserve likewise 
in their domestic occupations something of 
the character of their nation. ‘Phe female 
Malay takes care of the house, gives an ac- 
count of every article, arranges the linen 
aud clothes in the presses, is intrusted with 
several of the keys ; and, having finished her 
work, she coils up her long black hair on 
the crown of her tery where she fastens it 
with a silver bodkin, and then sits down to 
knit at the feet of her mistress. 

«* The Malabar female, niild and gentle, 
is like her husband, employed in every kind 
of the lighter domestic occupations. Ne 
blows are required to induce her exertions ; 
a threat terrifies her. She redoubles her ac- 
tivity, is anxious to show herself attentive to 
the interest of the family, cleans and arranges 
the furniture; and in the evening, haying 
kissed her children and put them to sleep, 
she brings her knitting needles and seats her- 
self by the side of her companions. 

** The female of Mozambique, generally 
stronger than her fellows, yet at the same 
time sufficiently active and intelligent, is 
sometimes employed in works of drudgery, 
and sometimes in those of a lighter kind. 
According to the will of her owners, some- 
times yeu may see her carrying on her head 
a large bundle of linen to wash in the brook 
which runs from Table Hill. Sometimes 
nursing the children of the family, and ad- 
vanced to honour ; but in cither occupation, 
she is always found, like the male, patient, 
performing what is set to her, and no more ; 
pleased with praise, but not over anxious to 
obtain it, at going through her task more 
through the wish of seeing the end of it than 
the desire of performing it well. 

““ The female Hottentot coritents herself 
with the lowest class, and is indeed seldom 
employed by the families at the Cape, being 
chiefly and indeed almost only to be found 
in the farm houses and at some little distance 
fiom the Cape. The Hottentot character, 
both male and female, is said to he the least 
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engaging of the whole. They neither make 
Sadie so useful as the Malay, nor do 
they possess the affectionate disposition of 
the natives. of Malabar or Mozambique. 
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They labour only through absolute neces« 
sity, and would quickly sink into profound 
indolence if not perpetually incited to ac- 
tion.” 


Art. VI. An Account of the Native Africans in the Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone 
to which is added, an Account of the present State of Medicine among them. By Tuomas 


Wintrrsottom, M. D. Physician to the Colony of Sicrra Leone. 


pp: about 400, 8 plates and maps. 


WE are informed in the preface that 
the medical history of the negro tribes, 
in the vicinity of Sierra Leone, was at 
first the principal object of the author’s 
attention ; to which “ was subjoined, a 
brief account of the manners and cus- 
toms: of the people, whose diseases had 
been noticed. But this account being 
increased so much bysuccessive additions 
as greatly to exceed the limits originally 
marked out for it, and the medical part 
being thought likely to prove uninterest- 
ing to many who might be desirous of 
perusing the rest of the work, it seemed 
advisable to alter the arrangement, and 
print each part in separate volumes, in 
order that the general reader might 
be: at liberty to purchase the one, with- 
out being obliged to purchase the other 
also.”” 

In consequence of this information, 
we shall only notice at present the first 
volume of Dr. Winterbottom’s work, 
referring the medical part to its proper 
place, in Chap. XVII. 

Tt. appears to us,. that the really ori- 
ginal matter in this volume might, with- 
out any extraordinary abbreviation, be 
comprized in a few pages. The author 
himself characterises his work as. a 
« rude sketch,” a “ collection of glean- 
ings, which either have escaped the no- 
tice of more successful reapers in that 
extensive field, or which have been pas- 
sed over as of little importance.” This, 
we doubt not, is a fair though very mo- 
dest description of such facts as were 
collected and noted down on the spot, 
from Dr, Winterbottom’s personal ob- 
servation, but it is by no means applica- 
ble to the manufactured article as it ap- 
pears in the London market. So far 
tram. being a collection of loose hints, 
the volume is systematically arranged in 
fitteen chapters, treating in the regular 
order of the principal objects of enquiry 
Fejative to this part of Africa: nume- 
fous quotations from the most respect- 
able writers are introduced in corrobo- 
ration of the facts recorded ; and pas- 
sages from the Roman and English 
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poets are cited, to give an accurate and 
vivid image of scenes which they never 
beheld, and of which they could form 
no idea. 

The first chapter contains a general 
topographical description of the coun- 
try in the vicinity of Sierra Leone, toge- 
ther with the circumstances of its disco- 
very by the Portugueze. To this suc- 
ceeds the meteorological history of this 
part of Africa, which contains but little 
of importance that we have not met 
with before elsewhere. In the appen- 
dix, however, is an interesting docu- 
ment on this subject, from which it ap- 
pears that in the year 1793, the medium 
temperature at the colony was 83° Fah. 
and the greatest range of the thermo- 
meter from 71° to 95°. The barometer 
for twelve months varied only from 
29.81 to 30.09, the average being 
29.95. The number of rainy days was 
154, during which there fell 86.28 inches 
of rain: of these 138 days happened 
in the months of May, June, July, Au- 
gust, September, and October, in which 
the amount of rain was 79.5 inches. 
The wet season was ushered in and 
terminated by stormy weather ; .no less 
than 27 tornadoes (out of 52, the whole 
yearly complement) having taken place 
in May and October. 

The third chapter treats of negro 
agriculture, which is of the rudest kind. 
An uncleared spot of ground is pre- 
pared by cutting down the trees as near 
to the surtace as can conveniently be 
done during the dry season, and then 
setting the whole on fire a short time 
before the rains commence. As soon — 
as the first showers have extinguished 
the flames and softened the ground, 
the rice is scattered on the surface, and 
scratched in with a hoe, which is all 
the labour reguired till harvest. Every 
village has a plantation of corn in com- 
mon, besides private gardens, in which 
are cultivated the usual excellent vege- 
tables of the tropical countries. The 
art of cookery among these negro tribes 
is next treated of, their different prepa- 
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tations of vegetable and animal food, 
their spirituous and intoxicating liquors. 
Here, however, we meet with nothing 
sufficiently new. and important to detain 
us; we shall therefore proceed to the 
next ‘chapter, in which the African 
towns are described. The villages be- 
longing to the Pagan negroes on the 
coast, who are the least civilized, are 
small, crowded, and unhealthy, from 
being situated, for the sake of security, 
in the most intricate and impenetrable 
recesses of the woods. The Mahometan 
tribes, on the contrary, being in a much 
more advanced state of society, are dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the neat- 
mess and superior size of their brick 
houses, and the greater populousness of 
their towns; ‘leembo, the capital of 
the Foola kingdom, being reckoned to 
contain about 8000 inhabitants. 

The arts, manufactures, dress and 
amusements, government and political 
institutions of the negroes, ‘are succes- 
sively described by Lr. Winterbottom, 
with a needless minuteness, since no 
additional information of the smallest 
consequence is communicated. The 
same may be said of the chapter rela- 
tive to the state of the women, and the 
old question concerning the influence of 
polygamy on population. 

The moral character and mental 
powers of the negroes are vindicated by 
the author, with considerable success ; 
and this being the most original and 
interesting, and the best written part of 
his book, we shall here select our speci- 
mens. 


«« They (the negroes) are in general of 
mild external manners; but they possess a 
great share of pride, and are easily affected 
by an insult: they cannot hear even a harsh 
expression, or a raised tone of voice, with- 
out shewing that they feel it. Asa proof 
that they are not deficient in natural atfec- 
tion, one of the severest insults which can 
be offered to an African is‘ to speak disre- 
spectfully of his mother, which is called 
** cursing her;” that they do not feel so 
very acutely an insult offered to their father 
isa natural consequence of polygamy. 

«« The hospitality of the Africans has 
been noticed by almost every traveller who 
has been much among them. When the 
colony of Sierra Leone was destroyed by 
those who styled themselves the friends of 
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liberty, and the inhabitants were stripped 
in the most wanton manner of the comforts 
they were enjoying, when their houses* 
were burnt, their provisions and even me- 
dicines destroyed, and they themselves re- 
duced by this cruel treatment to the prospect 
of disease, famine, and misery, queque ipse 
miserrima vidi; they were all, whites as 
well as blacks, most hospitably received by 
the natives, into whose villages they were 
obliged to fly for shelter. “In travelling 
through many parts of their country, when 
overpowered with heat, fatigue, and hunger, 
I have ever met with a welcome and +hospi- 
table reception on arriving at their villages ; 
mats have been brought out for myself and 
friends to repose on ; and if it happened to 
he meal-time, we have been at liberty to join 
them without ceremony, or to wait till 
something better could be provided. If we 
intended to spend the night there, a house 
has been set apart for us, and, on taking 
leave in the morning, a guide has generally 
ofiered to shew us on our way. Indeed, so 
far docs this spirit of hospitality prevail, that 
a traveller or stranger, as they call him, is 
scarcely accountable for any faults which he 
may cominit, Whether through inadvertency 
or design, }¢ host being considered as re- 
sponsible t the actions of ‘* his stran- 


ger.” 


The negroes upon the coast, from their 
habitual intercourse with the European 
slave-factors, are, as may naturally be 
expected, much inferior in every thing, 
except the art of making a bargain, to 
those who reside higher up the country : 
and of all the tribes, those who have em- 
braced Mahometanism are the most ci- 
vilized and respectable. In this part of 
Africa the religion of Mahomet has 
lost much of its terocity, and instead of 
being propagated by the edge of the 
sword, appears as the benign patroness 
of arts, civilization, and literature : its 
influence seemsto be rapidly extending, 
and the national character of the ne- 
groes is rising in exact proportion. The 
honour that is attached to the arts of 
reading and writing in this country; may 
be judged of by the following extract : 


** Those who have visited the schools in- 
stituted by the Mahommedans, for the in- 
struction of children in Arabic literature, 
must have admired the industry and perse- 
verance of the scholars, at the same time 
that he lamented the great loss of time spent 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Arabic, 


* It must be acknowledged, however, that the French left the bare walls of the huts 
belonging to the Nova Scotian settlers uninjured, after having plundered thein of their con- 
tents, even the wearing apparel of the women and children, and destroyed those articles of 
furniture which they could not carry away. 
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which would have been so much more pro- 
fitahly employed in learning to read their 
own or some European language. In these 
schools the boys read, or rather shout, 
their lessons as lottd as possible: the same 
is observed by Dr. Russell, speaking of the 
Mahommedan schools at Aleppo: “ as 
they read aloud all together, the noise they 
make in getting their lessons mav be’ heard 
at some Setante.” This noise is rendered 
still more grating to the ear by their harsh 
and guttural pronunciation. Such, how- 
ever, is their quickness of perception, that, 
amidst this confused clamour, if a word be 
wrong pronounced, or falsely accented, it is 
immediately noticed by the master, or cor- 
rected by one of the scholars, among whom 
a strong spirit of emulation prevails. The 
bovs begin their studies at least an hour 
before day-light in the morning, and pro- 
tract them tilb late at night, taking some re- 
spite during the middle of the day. In the 
dry season, before sun-rise and after sun-set, 
they generally sit in the open air round a 
large fire, which affords them light, and for 
its support each scholar brings a bundle of 
faceots. Their lessons are written with ink 
which washes out, by means of a reed cut 
in form of a pen, upon thin smooth pieces 
of wood of a close grain like beech; the 
letters are first written, then the combina- 
tions of letters, and lastly passages of the 
Koran. When they can read and write with 
facility, ihe master receives as his reward, for 
each scholar, a slave, or the value of one; 
but if he fails in this point, he receives no 
recompence for his trouble. As writing 
constitutes one of their chief amusements, 
they are anxious to excel in it, and many of 
them write with great expedition and a tole- 
rable degree of elegance. ‘They procure 
paper from Europeans, but use a reed instead 
of a pen. ‘They procure a very excellent 
ink by. boiling the leaves of a tree called bul- 
lanta in water: this is generally done in an 
iron pot, containing some scorix of iron from 
a smith’s forge. After it has boiled fora 
considerable time, the liquor is set aside to 
cool, and is then strained for use: it is of a 
dark purple colour, and is extremely dura- 
ble. They generally make use of a large 
snail-shell to keep ‘it in, to which a little 
cotton is added to absorb the ink. A simi- 
lar receptacle is also used for their oint- 
ments : 
——Funde capac?bus 
Unguenta de conchis. 

«© They set a high value upon some of 
their manuscripts: an old man, who had a 
small duodecimo book of a quarto form, 
containing extracts from the Koran very 
neatly written, and ornamented with views 
of the Caaba, &c. at Mecea, refused to sell 
ié for eight slaves, as it had been at Mecca, 
as he expressed it, ** had walked to 
Mecca.” 

The Mandingos and Foolas are pas- 
sionate admirers of Arabic literature, in 


which they are tolerably proficient ; and it 
is to be ascribed partly to the shackles im- 


‘posed by their religion, and partly to the 


debasing effects of the slave trade and the 
obstructions it presents to improvement, ra- 
ther than to a want of genius, that they have 
made so littlé progress in other sciences. 

*«* Ntebuhr observes, that he has often 
shewn to the Arabs books printed in their 
own language which they could scarce read. 
I have, however, more than once seen the 
Africans read Arabic books; one in parti- 
cular read several chapters of the New Testa- 
ment in Arabic, sal of which he appeared 
to have a just comprehension. Several 
others explained passages in Arabic books, 
oniniesiiady Richardson's Arabic Dictionary, 


giving the sound of the words very nearly us 
they are there written, and in general ex- 
jaining the meaning of them very exactly.” 


The appendix to the work before us 
consists of five parts: the first is a mea- 
gre description, in eight pages, of the 
colony of Sierra Leone, in which we do 
not find a single word of the state of 
morals and manners, of the gévernment, 
and the influence among the natives of 
an establishment so perfectly unique in 
its objects, and so truly honorable to its 
patrons. We expected to have learnt 
the state of the missions, which no doubt 
must by this time have extended them- 
selves over the whole neighbourhood ; 
with what degree of success they have 
arrested the progress of Mahometanism, 
er rivalled that religion, by bestowing 
on the barbarous and pagan tribes the 
invaluable blessings of British legisla- 
tion and christian morals. We knew 
from the reports already published how 
the settlement was established, that its 
black population consisted principally 
ef the Nova Scotia free negroes, that 
it was nearly ruined by the French in 
1794, and from its situation ina tropical 
climate, near the mouth of a river, and 
at the foot of a ridge of mountains, we 
could easily conceive the general cha- 
racter of its scenery. But all these cir- 
cumstances are detailed by Dr. Winter- 
bottom, and the really interesting infor- 
mation concerning the degree of success 
which has attended this new experiment 
of colonization and proselytism, is whol- 
ly withheld. 

The second part of the appendix is 
the meteorological history of the colony 
for the year 1793, already mentioned. 
The third, and by far the longest part, 
is arepublieation from the Philosophical 
Transactions, of Mr. Smeathman’s ac- 
count of the Termites, inserted here 
merely for the sake of eking out the 
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volume. The fourth and fifth parts are 
vocabularies of the Timmanee, Bullom 
and Soosoo languages. 
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The two maps are tolerably well exe- 
cuted. Of the other engravings, the 
less that is said the better. 


Art. VII. Aw Account of the Island of Ceylon, containing its History, Geegraphy, Na- 


tural History, Manners and Customs of its various Inhabitants; to which is. added the 


Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Candy. 


Lllustrated by a Map and Chart. By 


Rosert Percivar, Esg. of His Majesty’s Nineteenth Regiment of Foot. Quarto 


pp. 420. 

CIVILIZATION, like charity, be- 
gins at home: it cannot be expetted that 
a government should extend towards the 
colonies it has established, or the coun- 
tries it has subdued, that unfettered free- 
dom and enlightened policy, which it 
withholds from its own subjects. But 
the long-neglected truth now begins to 
be attended to, that the loyalty, and fide- 
lity, and attachment of a people are 
better secured by a system of concili- 
ation than by a system of terror; and 
that a liberal policy is more conducive 
to the interests of both parties than an 
oppressive one. 


hope that this wise and humane system 
will be adopted throughout our vast em- 
pire in the east; the college, which has 
recently been established at Calcutta un- 
der the auspices of Marquis Wellesley, 


is intended to promote the study of the 
oriental languages, and by that means 
to facilitate an intimate acquaintance 
with the genius, the character, the man- 
ners, the usages, the prejudices, and 
propensities ot the different people sub- 
mitted to our governance, as being es- 
sential to the enactment of wise laws, 
and the administration of equal justice. 
In this career of conquest, whetber in 
America or the east, the Portugueze ad- 


venturers had no other object in view ° 


than to aggrandize their nation, and 
enrich themselves in the shortest and 
most summary manner. When Albu- 
querque succeeded in the conquest of 
Ceylon, instead of maintaining a friendly 
intercourse with the natives, and induc- 
ing them to assist in the cultivation of 
the island, every species of insult and 
barbarity was practised towards them. 
Not only was any little wealth they pos- 
sessed seized by the rapacious grasp of 
avarice ; buttheir manners and customs 
were trampled upon, and their religious 
opinions were not merely insulted, but 
even persecuted with the most wanton 
cruelty. A desultory, but sanguinary 
warfare continued for nearly a century ; 
and the unhappy natives found, that 
their struggles against the discipline and 
concerted plans of the Portugueze, who 


We have reason to. 


erived every advantage from the mu- 
tual animosities of the petty princes of 
the island, were fruitless and without 
hope. 

At this period, however, they had the 
offer of very powerful assistance from 
the Dutch, who had “no sooner suce 
ceeded in throwing off the Spanish yoke, 
than their commercial and enterprising 
spirit led them to explore every coast in 
the known world in search of opulence.” 
In the year 1603, the Dutch admiral, 
Spilberg, approached their coasts, and 
the natives, from their hatred of the Por- 
tugueze, gave him a very favourable 
reception. During the constant wars 
in which the princes of the island had 
been engaged, the king of Candy had 
acquired such a superiority, that at the 
arrival of the Dutch, he was looked 
upon as emperor of Ceylon. He ac- 
cepted the proffered alliance, and offered 
every facility to the Dutch, who, after a 
long continued siege, took possession of 
Columbo, in the year 1656. Thus ended 
the dominion of the Portugueze in Cey- 
lon, exactly a century and a half after 
the .first arrival of their countrymen in 
the island. 

So great was the joy of the Ceylonese 
at their deliverance, that the king of 
Candy willingly paid the Dutch the ex- 
pences of their armaments in cinnamon, 
and conferred upon them the principal 
possessions from which they had expelled 
the Portugueze; “ among these, were 
the port of ‘Trincomalee, and the for- 
tress of Columbo: the former of these, 
which lies on the north-east part of the 
island, is that harbour which renders 
Ceylon the most valuable station in the 
Indian ocean.” Columbo was built ori- 
ginally by the Portugueze, in the south- 
west part of the island, in the heart of 
that tract most celebrated for the pro- 
duction of cinnamon, as the most com- 
modious station for collecting that sta- 
ple preduction of the country. It isnow 
ike European capital of Ceylon. 

For some time, the Dutch bore their 
honours so meekly, that the Ceylonese 
looked upon them without jealousy, and 
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were eager, by their good offices, to 
shew their gratitude to the guardians uf 
their coasts, for such was the humble 
appellation which the Dutch assumed. 
The most friendly intercourse was kept 
up with the natives, who parted with the 
natural productions of the island on very 
easy terms, affording the greatest com- 
mercial advantages to the new settlers. 

Ere long, however, the cloven-foot of 
avarice appeared: thé Datch began not 
only to push their posts farther and far- 
ther into the interior, and to seize upon 
every spot which appeared well adapted 
to cultiyation; they also enereased their 
demands upon the king for the protec- 
tion they afforded him, and he scon 
found that all the cinnamon which grew 
in his dominions was insufficient to gra- 
tity the rwardians of his costs. Fnraged 
at their repeated extortious, he at lust 
fell suddenly upon their settlements, 
where he committed the greatest devas- 
tations. This breach was followed by 
a long course of hostilities, in which the 

Dutch, though generally victorious, 
were the greatest losers; for the incur- 


sions of the natives into heir cultivated * 


possessions on the coast frequenily de- 
stroyed the labours of years. The 


SY S- 
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Dutch governors saw the ruinoits 


tem they were pursuing, and cndea- 
voured to restore tranquillity ; but the 
calm was of no long duration. The 
renewed oppressions on the part of the 
Dutch were the constant signal jor the 
renewal of hostilities between them and 
the natives, who, in the course of a long 
warfare, became brave and dexterous, 
and often repulsed their enemies even in 
close combat. Twice, iideed, the king 
was driven. from his capital of C: indy, 
but he found refuge and security in the 
impenetrable mountains of Digliggy, 
whence he could, with impunity, sur- 
prise and cut off the enemy ’s stores and. 
convoys of provision till they should, of 
their own accord, abandon 
uions. 

Mr. Percival, from whose brief in- 
troductory account of the successive 
changes which the island has undergone 
‘since it came into the possessio n of 
Europeans, we are selecting these par- 
ticulars in common with many others, 
“atfrst felt surprise, that a tract of land, 
<ut oif from all external supplies, and 
every where surrounded by European 
settlements, should have defied every 
attack of its enemies. But the whole 
country is high and mountainous ; the 


his adomi- 
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approaches: are steep, narrow, and 
scarcely accessible, except by persons on 
foot. The thick jungles and woods 
every where obstruct the view, and they 
are only penetrable by narrow and in- 
tricate paths, known but to the natives 
themselves, whose conscious inferiority 
to the Europeans in the open field, leads 
them to concealment among the bushes, 
whence they fall suddenly upon the 
enemy, and hastily retreat from one 
position to another before he has an op- 
portunity of observing the course they 

have taken. By this mode of ent sa 
the Dutch suffered as much after their 
victory as before; the effects of the 
climate too, which, in the interior, is 
very unwholesome to Europeans, in 
consequence of the immense woods 
which cover the whole face of the coun- 
try, the heavy dews of night, and the 
intense heat of day, unrefreshed by sea~ 
breezes, were severely felt by the Dutch 
troops. 

These causes, together with the en- 
thusiastic attachment of the Ceylonese 
to their own mountains, and their deep- 
rooted antipathy to the foreign nations 
who had successively invaded their an- 
tient territory, combined to frustrate 
the.attempts ot the Dutch at forming a 
settlement in the interior of the island. 

The last great war which was carried 
on with the natives was about the mid- 
dle of the last century; Candy was 
taken, anda treaty was agreed on in the 
year 1766; by which, the king was vir- 
tually a prisoner in his own dominions : 
the tributes which he paid were so va- 
rious and oppressive, that the Dutch had 
a mK mnopoly of all valuable produc- 
tions of the island. The terms, indeed, 
were so harsh and degrading, that the 
Candians were exasperated against their 
oppressors, and nourished the most in- 
veterate hatred. 

Such was the situation in which affairs 
stood between the Dutch and the native 
Cevlonese towards the commencement 
of the late war; no other European 
power had acquired permanent footing 
in the island since the expulsion of the 
Portugueze, aboittone hundred and forty 
years before. The attempt which we 
made to reduce the island under Sir 
Edward Hughes, at the latter end of the 
American war, was unsuccessful, but 
the importance of it to Great Britain is 
so great, that on the first rupture with 
the Dutch, there could be no doubt but 
that we should attempt the reduction of 
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it. The junction of the Dutch with the 
French republic in the late war, was the 
signal for the commencement of our ope- 
rations against their colonies in the east; 
a body of troops was detached for the 
conquest of Ceylon, in 1795, and the 
enterprise was crowned with success. It 
is to be hoped, that we shall profit by 
the severe lessons received by the Portu- 
gueze and Dutch: their system of ra- 
pacity and oppression must, by its inef- 
ficacy, teach usto adopt a more liberal 
and humane policy; and as their relax- 
ation of milicary discipline was fatal to 
their interests, it will warn us by no 
means to negiect any requisite measures 
of defence. 


«©The island of Ceylon lies between 5° 
40° and 10°30’ north latitude; and between 
79° and 82° east longitude. It is situated at 
the entrance of the bay of Bengal, by which 
itis bounded on the north. On the north- 
west itis separated from the Coromandel 
coast by the gulph of Manaar, a narrow 
strait full of shoals, and impassable by large 
ships. It is distant about sixty leagues from 
Cape Comarin, the southern point of the 
peninsula of India, which divides the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar coasts. Its circumfe- 
rence is computed to be about nine hundred 
m:les; and its length from Poiat Pedro at 
the northern extremity to Donderhead at the 
southern is about three hundred miles. Its 
breadth is very unequal, being in some parts 
only from forty to fifty miles, while in others 
itextends to sixty, seventy, and even one 


hundred.” 


The island of Ceylon is of the first 
consequence to Great Britain, whether 
considered in a commercial or political 
point of view; its internal produce pre- 
sents several rich articles to commerce ; 
and it is remarkable, that with the ex- 
ception of Bombay, it contains the only 
harbour either on the Coromandel, or the 
Malabar Coasts, in which ships can moor 
in safety at all seasons of the year. As 
the whole of that large tract which we 
possess along the Coromandel coast pre- 
sents nothing but open roads, all vessels 
are obliged on the approach of the mon- 
soons to stand out into the open seas ; 
and there are many parts of the coast 
that can only be approached during a 
few months of the year. The harbour 
of Trincomalée is equally secure at all 
times of the year: the next to this is 
Point de Galle: large ships, however, 
moor securely at certain seasons of the 
year, in the roads of Columbo. There 
are several inferior ports distributed 
around the island, which afford shelter 


cd 
to the small coasting vessels. The rivers: 
which intersect the island, are for the 
most part broad and deep, but seldom 
navigable for any considerable distance: 
as soon as they enter the mountains 
which cover the native kingdom of 
Candy, they become rocky and rapid; 
and tumble down witl» such a headlong 
course, that it is impossible for the‘ 
smallest canoe to navigate them. The 
internal communication by land is bad ; 
the roads are in many places rugged and 
steep, and not ouly difficult, but dange- 
rous, from the numbers of wild hogs, 
buffaloes, and elephants, which infest 
them. Since the island has been in the 
possession of the English, the roads, 
however, have been greatly improved. 

‘The most lofty range of mountains 
divides the island nearly into two parts, 
and so completely separates them from 
each other, that both the climate and 
seasons on either side are essentially dif- 
ferent. These mountains also termi- 
nate completely the effect of the mon- 
soons which set in periodically from 
opposite sides ; so that not only the sea- 
coast, but the whole country in the inte- 
rior suffers very little from these storms. 
Though Ceylon lies so near the equator, 
the climate upon the whole is more tem- 
perate than on the continent of India; 
this, Mr. Percival attributes to the con- 
stant sea-breezes, by which it is fanned, 
without being subject to the. hot and 
suffocating land-winds, which so fre- 
quently annoy the continent. This tem- 
perate climate, however, is chiefly con- 
fined to the coast where the sea- breezes 
have room to circulate: in the, interior, 
the climate is often extremely sultry and 
unhealthy. ‘This inconvenience, how- 
ever, says Mr. P. might be in a great 
degree obviated by cutting down tne 
woods, and clearing the jungles, and 
draining the swamps and marshes, as 
has been proved by a large tract in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Trincomalee, cleared 
and drained by colonel Champagne 
since it came into our possession, and 
thus rendered much less noxious to Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The garrison has suffered 
very little since from the climate. 

The British dominions in Ceylon, skirt 
the coasts quite round, so that the terri- 
tories of the king of Candy are com- 
pletely inclocei within a circle. Mr. 
Percival tollows the same direction, and 
leads his readers completely round the 
island in the same course he travelled it, 
setting of from Trincomalte, on which 
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spot he first touched the shores of Cey- 
lon. Trincomalée, from the secure re- 
treat which its harbour affords, is of 
more consequence to the English go- 
vernment than the whole of the rest of 
the island; its intrinsic value is, more- 
over, increased by its proximity and easy 
access to dur settlements in the Bay of 
Bengal ; a vessel from Madras may ar- 
rive here in two days, and can at any 
time make the harbour. The town it- 
self is strong, and occupies more ground 
than Columbo, to which it is in every 
other respect very muth inferior. 

Jaffnapatam, the northern district of 
the island, is the most fertile and salu- 
brious: the violence of those hot suf- 
focating land-winds which rage so fierce- 
ly on the continent is broken by the in- 
tervening sea, the fields are clothed with 
verdure, and it is here only that sheep 
are reared with success. The greater 
number of the inhabitants of Jatina are 
of Moorish extraction, and are divided 
into several tribes known by the names 
of Lubbahs, Mopleys, Chittys, and Cho- 
liars: they are distinguished by wearing 
a little round cap on their close-shaven 
heads. They carry on a variety of ma- 
nufactures of coarse cloths, calicoes, 
shawls, &c.: here are also a number of 

oldsmiths, joiners, jewellers, kc. Hav- 
ing conducted us round the northern ex- 
tremity of the island, Mr. Percival stops 
at the Bay of Condatchy, whilst he 
gives us a very curious and interesting 
account of the pearl fishery which is 
carried on here. The spectacle exhi- 
bited at this season, must be inconceiv- 
ably striking to an European: ‘several 
thousands of people of different colours, 
countries, casts, und occupations, conti- 
nually passing and repassing in a busy 
crowd: the vast numbers of small tents 
and huts erected on the shore, with the 
bazar or market-place before cach; the 
multitude of boats returning in the after- 
noon from the pearl banks ; the anxious 
expecting countenances of the boat- 
ewners, while the boats are approaching 
the shore, and the eagerness and avidity 
with which they run to them when ar- 
rived in hopes of a rich cargo ;” the 
numbers of jewellers, brokers, and mer- 
chants, all busily occupied in some way 
or other with the pearls; tend to impress 
the mind, as Mr. Percival observes, 
with the value and importance of that 
object which can of itself create this 
scene, 
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** The first step, previous to the com- 
mencement of the fishery, is to have the 
different oyster banks surveyed, the state of 
the oysters ascertained, and a report made 
on the subject te government. If it has 
been found that the quantity is sufficient, 
and that they are arrived at a proper degree 
of maturity, the particular banks to be 
fished that year are put up for sale to 
the highest biddet, and are usually purchased 
by a black merchant. This, however, is not 
always the course pursued: government 
sometimes judges it more advant:geous to 
fish the banks on its own account, and to dis- 
pose of the pearls afterwards to the mer- 
chants. When this plan is adopted, boats 
are hired for the season on aceount of co- 
vernment, from different quarters ; the price 
varies considerably, according to eireum- 
stances; but 1s usually from five to eight 
hundred pagodas for each boat. ‘here are 
however no stated prices, and the best bar- 
gain possible is made for each boat separately. 
The eich generally followed this last sys- 
tem: the banks were fished on government 
account, and the pearls disposed of in dif- 
ferent parts of India, or sent to Europe. 
When this plan was puisued, the governor 
and council of Ceylon claimed a certain per 
eentage on the value of the pearls; or, if the 
fishing of the Lanks was disposed of by pub- 
lic sale, they bargained for a stipulated: sum 
to themselves over and above what was paid 
on account of government. ‘Vhe pretence 
on which they founded their claims for this 
perquisite, was their trouble in surveying 
and valuing the banks. 

«© As neither the scason, nor the conve- 
nience of the persons attendigg, would per- 
mit the whole of the banks to be fished in 
one year, they are divided into three or four 
different portions, which are fished one por- 
tion annually im succession. ‘The different 
portions are completely distinct, and are set 
up separately to sale, each in the year in 
which it,is to be fished. By this means a 
sufficient interval is given to the oysters, to 
attain their proper growth ; and as the por- 
tion first used has generally recovered its 
maturity by the time the last portion has 
been fished, the fishery becomes almost re- 
gularly anaual, and may thus be considered 
as yielding a yearly revenue. The oysters are 
supposed to attain their completest state of 
maturity in seven years; for, if left too long, 
] am told that the pearl gets so large and so 
disagreeable to the fish, that it vomits and 
throws it out of the sheil.” 


The fishing season begins in Febru- 
ary, and ends about the beginning of 
April. 


«During the season, all the boats regue 


larly sail and return together. A signal gun 
is fired at Arippo,about ten o'clock at night, 
when the whole fleet sets sail with the land 


breeze. They reach the banks before day- . 
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break ; and at sun-rise commence fishing. 
In this they continue busily occupied till the 
sea-breeze> which arises about noon, warns 
them to return to the bay, .- As soon as they 
appear within sight, another gun is fired, 
and the colours hoisted, to inform the an- 
xious owners of their return. When the 
boats come to land, their cargoes are im- 
mediately taken out, as it is necesssary 
to have them completely unloaded before 
night. Whatever may have been the success 
of their boats, the owners seldom wear the 
looks of disappointment; for, although 
they may have been unsuccessful one day, 
they look with the most complete assurance 
of better fortune to the next; as the Brah- 
mins and conjurers, whom they implicitly 
trust, in defiance of all experience, undey- 
stand too well the liberality of a man in 
hopes of good fortune, not to promise them 
all they can desire. 

Each of the boats carries twenty men, 
with a Tindal or chief boatman, who acts 
as pilot. ‘Ten of the men row and assist 
the divers in re-ascending. The other ten 
are divers ;_ they go down into the sea by 
five at atime; when the first five come up 
the other five go down, and by this method 
of alternately diving; they give each other 
time to recruit themselves for a fresh plunge. 

“© In order to accelerate the descent 
of the divers, large stones are employed : 
five of these are brought in each boat 
for the purpose ; they are of a reddish 
granite, common in this country, and of a 
pyramidal shape, round at top and bottom, 
witha hole perforated through the smaller 
end suflicient to admit a rope. Some of the 
divers use a stone shaped like a half-moon, 
which they fasten round the belly when 
they mean to descend, and thys keep their 
eet free. 

“These people are accustomed to dive from 
their very infancy, and fearlessly deseend to 
the bottom in from four to ten fathom water, 
in search of the oystets, The diver, when 
he is about to plunge, seizes the rope, to 
which one of the stones we have described 
js attached, with the toes of his right foot, 
while he takes hold of a bag of net-work 
with those of his left; it being customary 
among all the Indians to use their toes in 
working or holding as well as their fingers, 
and such is the power of habit that they can 
pick up even the smallest thing from the 
ground with their toes as nimb!y as an Eurc- 
pean could with his fingers. ‘I'he diver thus 

porneres seizes another rope with his right 
rand, and holding his nostrils shut with the 


left, plunges into the water, and by the as- 
sistance of the stone specdily reaches the 


bottom. He then hangs the net round his 
neck, and with much dexterity, and all pos- 
sible dispatch, collects as many oysters as 
he can while he is able to remain under 
water, which is usually about two minutes. 
* He then resumes his former position, makes 
@ signal to those above by pulling the rope 
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in his right hand, and is immediately by 
this means drawn up and brought into the 
boat, leaving the stone to be pulled up after- 
wards by the rope attached to it. 

«The exertion undergone during this pro- 
cess is so violent, that upon being brought 
into the boat, the divers discharge water 
from their mouth, ears, and nostrils, and 
frequently even blood. But this does not 
hinder them from going down again in their 
turn. They will often make from forty to 
fifty plunges in one day ; and at each plunge 
bring up about one hundred oysters. Some 
rub their bodies oyer with oil, and stuff their 
ears and noses to prevent the water from 
entering; while others use no precautions 
whatever, Although the usual time of re- 
maining under water docs not much exceed 
two minutes, yet there are instances known 
of divers who could remain four and even 
five minutes, which was the case witha 
Caflree boy the last year I visited the fishery, 
The longest instance ever known was that of 
a diver who came from Anjango in 1797, 
and who absolutely remained under water 
full six minutes.” 

The chief terror and risque of the In- 
dians in diving, arise from falling in 
with the ground-shark while at bottom: 
this animal is a common and terrible in- 
habitant of all the seas in these latitudes, 
and a source of perpetual uneasiness to 
the adventurous Indian, who is always 
guaranteed from harm by priests or con- 
jurers kept in pay for the occasion. If 
an accident happens, these fellows are 
singularly dexterous in accounting for 
it: they are known in the Malabar lan- 
guage by the name of Pillal-karras, or 
binders of sharks. Oyster lotteries are 
carried on to a great extent ; they con- 
sist of purchasing a quantity of the 
oysters unopened, and running the 
chance of finding pearls in them: they 
are much encouraged by European of- 
ficers. 

«© As soon as the oysters are taken out of 
the boats, they are carried to the different 
scople to whom they belong, and placed in 
Poles or pits dug in the ground to the depth 
of about two feet, or in small ene places 
cleared and fenced round for the purpose ; 
each person having his own ——— divi- 
sion. Mats are spread below them to pre- 
vent the oysters from touching the earth , 
and here they are left todie and rot. As 
soon as they have passed through a state of 
putrefaction, and Ran e become dry, they are 
easily opened without any danger of injur- 
ing the pearls, which might be the case if 
they were opened fresh, as at that time to 
do so requires great force. On the shell being 
opened, the oyster is minutely examined for 
the pearls: it 1s usual even to boil the oysters 
as the pearl, though commouly found in the 
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shell, is not unfrequently contained in the 
body of the fish itself.” 

The stench occasioned by the putrid 
oysters corrupts the atmosphere for se- 
veral miles round Condatchy, and ren- 
ders the neighbourhood extremely un- 
pleasant till the monsoons and violent 
south-west winds set in and purify the 
air. 

But we have so much interesting mat- 
ter before us, that we must take our 
leave of the pearl fishery: nothing very 
particular occurs to detain us until we 
reach Columbo, except the salt-works 
at Puttalon, which the Dutch pitched 
upon for the exclusive manufactory of 
that important article, with which by 
treaty it supplied the king of Candy’s 
dominions. Columbo is the capital of 
Ceylon, and the seat of government; it is 
strong by nature, and strengthened by 
art; its population is numerous, its situa- 
tion healthy, and the district depending 
on it extensive and fertile. When the Eng- 
lish arrived here, they found a rack and 
a wheel, with a great variety of other 
implements of torture; these were in- 
stantly destroyed by the humanity of the 
British government. Columbo is one 
of the most populous places in India ; 
there is no part of the world, says Mr. P. 
where so many different languages are 
spoken, or which contain such a mixture 
of nations, manners, and religions. The 
language in most general use here, both 
by Europeans and Asiatics, is the Portu- 
gueze of India, a base, corrupt dialect, 
altogether different from that spoken 
in Portugal. It is from this district that 
large quantities of cinnamon and pep- 
per, the staple spices of the island, are 
yearly transported to Europe, arrack is 
made in great quantities, and sent to our 
Indian settlements, as are a variety of 
other articles, the produce of the island, 
such as betel-leaf, and areka-nut, cocoa- 
nut, coral, ivory, &c. A large quantity of 
coya-rope, or cordage, is also manufac. 
tured here, and supplies are sent to our 
ships onthe Indianseas, Inreturn, rice 
is imported, calicoes, muslins, tin, cop- 
per, &c.; and a Portugueze or Chinese 
ship arrives once a year from Macao 
with teas, sugar, sweetmeats, hams, 
silks, velvets, nankeens,‘ umbrellas, 
straw hats, all kinds of China-ware and 
toys, The country for several miles 
around Columbo ‘is extremely rich: the 
groves of cinnamon and - cocoa-trees 
torm a shade impenetrable to the fiercest 
sun, and afford a refreshment to the tra- 
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veller which no European can estimate 
who has not experienced it. 

Pursuing his course south of Colum. 
bo, Mr. P. conducts us to Puntura; to 
Caltura, where certain native manufac. 
tures are carried on to a considerable 
extent ; to Point de Galle, whose har- 
bour we have already mentioned; and 
to Matura, the country around which 
abounds with elephants. It is here that 
they are principally caught for expor- 
tation ; every three or four years the ele- 
phant is hunted here by order of go. 
vernment. In the year 1797, at one of 
these hunts, a hundred and seventy-six 
were caught, the greatest number ever 
remembered to have been taken at one 
time. From Matura, no European set- 
tlement occurs till we come to Batacolo, 
a distance of sixty miles, very much in- 
fested by wild beasts. From Batacolo 
we proceed to Trincomalée, having now 
under the guidance of Mr. Percival, 
who is a very instructive and entertain- 
ing companion, completed a tour round 
the island. 

Before Mr, Percival enters upon a 
description of the interior parts of Cey- 
lon, which are under a different sove- 
reign, and inhabited by people of a dif, 
ferent appearance and customs from 
those on the sea coast, he gives an ac- 
count of these latter. Besides the na- 
tive Ceylonese, who live under the do. 
minion of the Europeans, and are dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Cinglese, 
the coasts are chiefly inhabited by 
Dutch, Portugueze, and Malays. The 
Ceylonese Dutch are represented as liv. 
ing almost upon gin and the fumes of 
tobacco; inert, stupid, ceremonious, 
selfish, and so callous to the feelings of 
humanity, as to treat their poor slaves 
with cruelty upon the slightest provo- 
cation, and often from mere: caprice. 

It cannot escape notice, that we have 
purposely omitted any account of the 
military operatiousof the English: the 
fact is that we.were fearful of extending 
the article to an unreasonable length. 
The consequence of the omission has 
been, that we have:neglected the notice 
of two additional traits in the character 
of the Ceylonese Dutch ; namely, cowar- 
dice, and treachery. The capture of 
Columbo was effected without resistance, 
and as the Dutch had every advantage 
of situation, knowledge of the country, 
and formidable works, nothing can con- 
vey a more striking idea of the degraded 
state to which their military establish. 
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ments were reduced, than their suffer- 
ing an enemy to advance unmolested in 
such circumstances. “ It is only to the 
total extinction of public spirit, and of 
every sentiment of national honour,’ 
observes Mr. Percival, “ that such con- 
duct can be attributed. A thirst of 
gain, and of private enrolument, appears 
to have swallowed upevery other feeling 
in the breasts of the Dutchmen; and 
thisisa striking warning to all commer- 
cial nations, to be careful that those sen- 
timents which engage them to extend 
their dominions, do not obliterate those, 
by which alone they can be retained and 
defended.’’ Shocking instances of their 
treachery are recorded in pages 129, and 
161 et seq.: we could wish to forget 
them. ; 

The Dutch ladies are exactly such as 
we shouldexpect the wives and daughters 
of Dutch husbands and Dutch fathers to 
be; their minds, their morals, and their 
manners, alike coarse and uncultivated. 
Dirty and indelicate, the elder ladies 
chew the betel-leaf and areka-nut, and 
spit into the same pan which is employ- 
ed for that purpose by the smoakers ! ! 

The present Portugueze of Ceylon 
are a mixture of the spurious descendants 
of the several European possessors of 
that island, by native women, joined to 
a number of Moors and Malabars. What 
a delectable mixture! their religion is 
just what it should be—a compound of 
Paganism and Catholicism. ‘The com- 
plexions of this mongrel breed, of course, 
vary according to circumstances ; jet 
black, sickly yellow, and tawny. They 
combine all the vices of the Europeans 
and Indians, without any of their vir- 
tues, 

The Malays form a considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Ceylon ; of 
this vindictive -and ferocious race, so 
widely scattered over the Eastern parts 
of India, Mr. Percival has given a more 
full and characteristic account than any 
we recollect having elsewhere met with. 
Those af them who are brought up in 
the European colonies, contract more of 
the habits of civilized society, than such 
as remain in their original empire of 
Molucca, but they never become com- 
pletely tame; their natural ferocity is 
never entirely got rid of. ‘The men are 
jealous to an extreme, and the passions 
of both sexes are equally violent; if an 
European paramour offers the ee 
neglect toa Malay woman, she will take 
a sure and terrible revenge. The Ma- 
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lays universally profess the Mahome- 
tan religion, and observe its ceremonies 
strictly : they have a peculiar fondness 
for gardening, and a skill in medicinal 
herbs is general among them. Their 
amusements are suited to their dispo- 
sitions, and are bold, vigorous, and fero- 
cious: they are fond of music ; and hav- 
ing lost their last stake at gaming, will 
often sacrifice themselves and their lucky 
antagonist to their despair. In their 
own country, their government resem - 
bles the ancient feudal institutions of 
Europe ; but the fierce temper arising 
from such institutions, which in Europe 
was softened by the Christian religion, 
has rather been exasperated by that 
which the Malays have embraced ; they 
mingle no courtesy with their courage : 
all is ferocity, and revenge. The éreese, 
which every Malay carries about him 
and which descends with religious care 
from generation to generation, is a 
poisoned dagger, the blade of which is 
of the best tempered steel, and often 
made of a serpentine form, so as to in- 
flict the more dreadful wound; the 
ivory handle, carved into the similitude 
of a man’s body, with a bird’s head, is 
their sevanny or god, to which they make 
obeisance before they draw the kreese 
to execute some atrocious purpose, and 
which is never sheathed again till it has 
been drenched in blood. Before they 
run-a-muck, im order to secure theme 
selves from the possibility of being di- 
verted from their bloody purpose, they 
intoxicate themselves, and produce a 
desperate delirium by taking opium pre- 
pared from an herb called dang. In this 
horrible frenzy, into which a Malay 
works himself in the thirst of revenge 
for some real, or perhaps imaginary 
grievance, he rushes headlong into the 
street, and stabs indiscriminately every 
one who comes in his way, crying aloud 
Amok, Amok; kill, kilt The fury of 
the devoted wretch, says Mr. Percival, 
is indescribable, and the n:ischief he often 
does is very great, before a lucky shot 
brings him down. The cruelty and in- 
solence of the Dutch towards their 
Malay slaves occasioned very frequent 
mucks in their settlements. It is with 
the highest pride and pleasure we learn, 
that since the arrival of the English 
at Ceylon, this barbarous practice has 
almost been unknown. How honour- 
able a testimony to the humane and 
mild administration of the English 
government! The Malays are well dis- 
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ciplined soldieis, profoundly obedient to 
command, and submit without a mur- 
mur, and without a thought of revenge, 
to any sentence from a court-martial: 
it is an ordinance of their religion, to 
pay implicit obedience to all their of 
cers, European as well as Malay, and 
to execute military orders with the 
strictest punctuality. Mr. Percival is 
of opinion, that mild and generous treat- 
ment may in time subdue their native 
ferocity; but the only way of radically 
extirpating it is, by the introduction of 
christianity among them. 

The native Ceylonese compose the 
great majority of the inhabitants of the 
island; those under the dominion of 
Europeans retain their original appella- 
tion of Cinglese ; the rest, whoacknowledge 
the authority of their native princes 
alone, are called Candians. *The Cey- 
Tonese, of both sexes, are remarkably 
clean and neat both in their persons and 
their houses, abstemious in their diet, 
and so scrupulously nice in their eating 
and drinking, cookery, &c. that to avoid 
touching with their lips the vessel out 
of which chey drink, they hold it at some 
distance from their heads, and literally 
pour the drink down their throats. The 
Ceylonese are courteous and polite, cha- 
ritable, honest, for Indians, and mild; 
when their anger is roused, their re- 
venge however is mortal; and a Cey- 
Jonese has often been known to kill him. 
self in the presence of his foe, in order 
that the latter, as the presumptive mur- 
derer, might suffer from it. The Cey- 
Jonese are grave and punctilious; their 
gravity may be derived from the gloomy 
superstition with which they are haunted 
from their cradle to their grave, and 
from the dispirited and oppressed state in 
which they have been so long kept by 
their tyrannous masters, the Portugueze 
and the Dutch. Sports and diversions 
seem almost unknown among them. We 
do not kr.ow hew to reconcile their unv- 
sual continence with respect to women, 
with the account which immediately fol- 
Jows of their unbounded licentiousness, 
page 176, et seq. A mother makes 
no scruple of disposing of her daughter’s 
favours for a small sum, to any one that 
desires them; and to have been con- 
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nected with an European is.an honour 
which excites envy. As marriages are 
dissolvable at the option of either party, 
polygamy, though lawful, is not general, 
it is expensive, and not necessary. Mar- 
riages are often contracted by parents 
during the childhood of their children, 
with a-view to the observance of rank, 
and are often dissolved almost as soon 
as consummated. 


** Jt is also customary for those who in- 
tend to marry, previously to cohabit and 
make trial of each other’s temper ; and if 
they find they cannot agree, they break off 
without the interference of the priest, or any 
further ceremony, and no disgrace attaches 
on the occasion to either party, but the wo- 
man is quite as much esteemed by her next 
lover as 1f he had found her in a state of vir- 
ginity. 

«« After the parties have agreed to marry, the 
first step is, that the man present his bride 
with the wedding-clothes, which indeed are 
not of the most costly kind: they consist of 
a piece of cloth, six or seven yards in length, 
for the use of the bride, and another piece 
of cloth to be placed on the bed, It gives 
us a striking idea of the total want of indus- 
try among the Ceylonese, and their extreme 
state of poverty, that even these simple mar- 
riage presents are frequently beyond the abi- 
lity of the man to purchase, and that he is 
ofien obliged to borrow them for the occa- 
sion from some of his neighbours. 

«« The wedding presents are presented by 
the bridegroom in person, and the following 
night he is entitled to lie with the bride. 
Upon this occasion is appointed the day for 
bringing her home, and celebrating the 
wedding with festivities. On that day he 
and his relations repair to the bride’s house, 
carrying along with them what they are able 
to contribute to the marriage feast. ‘The 
bride and bridegroom, in the presence of this 
assembly, eat out of one dish to denote that 
they are of the same rank. Their thumbs 
are then tied together; and the ceremony 
concludes by the nearest relations, or the 
priest, when he is present, cutting them 
asunder. ‘This, however, is accounted a less 
binding ceremony, and indeed scarcely ins 
tended for continuance. When it is desired 
to make the marriage as firm and indissolu- 
ble as the nature of their manners will allow, 
the parties are joined together with a long 
piece of cloth, which is folded several times 
round both their bodies ; and water is then 
poured upon them by the priest, who always 
officiates at this ceremony although rarely 
atthe former, After the marriageceremony, 


* Although there are some shades of difference between the Candians and Cinglese, 
their characters and customs are so generally alike, that a description of the Ceylonese will 


be found sufficiently characteristic of both. 


In a subsequent chapter, Mr. Percival, with 


that care and accuracy which stamp so high a value on his werk, lias enumerated these cise 
cumstances which distinguish the Candians from the Cinglese. 
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whether the stricter or the less binding pne 
is performed, the parties pass the night at 
the bride’s house; and in the morning the 
husband brings her home, accompanied by 
her friends, who carry with them provisions 
for another feast.” 


When a divorce takes place, and both 
men and women often marry and di- 
vorce several times before they can fix 
on a partner for life, the woman carries 
with her the portion she brought, in or- 
der to make her as good a match for 
her next husband. “ Owing to the early 
intercourse of the women with the other 
sex, for they are in general even regu- 
larly married at twelve, they soon lose 
the appearance of youth, and get old 
and haggard in their looks immediately 
after they pass twenty.” 

In Ceylon every man is his own phy- 
sician: a plaster,of herbs or cow-dung 
is the panacea; leprosy is common; and 
the cow-pox was not introduced 4t 
the time Mr. Percival’s account was 
composed. The language of the Cey- 
lonese is peculiar to the island. Mr. P. 
thinks it allied to the Maldivian, which 
race they resemble in shape, complexion, 
and habit. To read and write are no 


ordinary accomplishments among the 


natives of Ceylon; a sect of earned men, 
called govies, ave retained by the king of 
Candia to execute all the writings. of 
state, and those which respect religious 
affairs. For writing chey usually em- 
ploy the leaves of the talipot-tree, which 
are smooth, and cut into long slips; on 
these they engrave, as it were, the Ara- 
bic characters, by means of a fine pointed 
steel pencil, like abodkin. Palm leaves 
are somegimes employed, and a sort of 
paper is made from the bark of a tree. 
The progress of the Ceylonese in the 
other arts of life, is proportionate to their 
literature; their agricultyre is in the 
rudest state; and perhaps there is no 

art of India, says Mr. P. where the 
wel are cultivated with more negli- 

ence. Mr. P. gives reasons for be- 
ieving that the arts were better under- 
stood among them formerly than they 
are at present. 

The religion of the Ceylonese is 
panes and superstitious to the very 
lowest degree; their whole conduct is 
regulated by omens; and if an astrologer 
declares that a child is born to mistor- 
tunes, the parents frequently anticipate 
its future evils by destoying it! Mr. 
Percival considers “ the excess of trem- 
bling superstition, which unhinges the 
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minds of the Ceylonese,” as attributable 
to their climate: the noise of the thun- 
der is terrible, and the effects of the 
lightning dreadful; they consider these 
frequent storms as a judgment from 
Heaven, and a proof that their island is 
abandoned to the dominion of devils. 
This explanation derives plausibility 
from the prevalence of similar appre- 
hensions among the Malabars and In- 
dians, who are subject to thunder storms 
of equal violence. ‘The priests profit by 
these superstitious fears,encourage them; 
and of course impede the progress of 
civilization. 

The Ceylonese are rigid predestina- 
rians; they believe m the immortality 
of the soul, and the resurrection of the 
body; that the souls of the just are ad- 
mitted into the rank of gods, whilst 
those of the wicked, particularly tyrants 
and impious priests, are supposed to 
pass into wild beasts and reptiles. 
They worship the one Supreme Being 
as the creator and ruler ot heaven and 
earth, but they have a number of subor- 
dinate deities, good and evil. 

«* The next in dignity to him is their god 
Buddou, the saviour of souls. ‘This idea of 
a saviour seems in some degree to pervade 
every religion in the world, although tainted 
by a variety of different superstitions which 
are joined to it; and what is remarkable, 
the expectations formed from the interference 
of this saviour are in almost every religion 
nearly the same. Buddou, according to the 
most generil tradition, was originally the 
spirit of a good man, who was again sent to 
revisit the earth ; and after having performed 
a prodigious number of virtuous actions, and 
been transformed into a hundred and ninety- 
nine different shapes, reascended into hea- 
ven, and is still employed in procuring the 
pardon of his worshippers.” 

Ceylon is universally believed to hav 
been the residence of Adam, the scat ot 
Paradise, and on the summit of a moun- 
tain called Hamalleel, is the print of a 
man’s foot. Onthis spot Adam is sup- 
posed to have taken his farewell view of 
Paradise, and have crossed over to the 
continent of India, which was at that 
time joined tothe island; but no sooner 
had he passed what is to this day called 
Adam’s- bridge, than the sea closed be- 
hind him, and cut off all hopes of re- 
turn. ‘The origin of these traditions, 
says Mr. Percival, I do not pretend to 
trace, but their connection with scrips 
tural history is very evident; and they 
afford a new instance how universally 
the opinions with respect to the origin 
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of man coincide with the history of that 
event, as recorded in the Bible. 

The priests of Buddou are called Te- 
rinanxes, and are held in such high esti- 
mation at the court of Candy, that their 
persons are held sacred, and the king 
himself has no power to punish them, 
even for a conspiracy against his own 
life; they are exempted from all taxes. 
They are, however, placed under cer- 
tain restrictions, and are totally debarred 

‘ from wine and women. Mr. Percival, 
however, tells us a secret, which indeed 
‘we should very probably have guessed, 
namely, that they find an opportunity 
ef escaping from these restraints, and 
are allowed to lay aside their order when 
it suits their inclination. The -Tiri- 
nanxes are elected by the king from 
among the nobles, and are consequently 
men of independent power and influence. 
The priests of the inferior deities are a 
set of lazy impudent vagabonds, who 
live upon the tricks and extortions which 
they practise upon their credulous and 
deluded votaries. ‘lhe christian priests 
and missionaries often make converts. 

Notwithstanding the general simili- 
tude bet ween the Candians and Cinglese, 
the independence of the former who retir- 
ed from Eurcpean invaders into the fast- 
nesses of their native mountains, gives a 
manliness to their character, which the 
latter, who, from the nature of the coun- 
try which they inhabited, were com- 
pelled to unconditional submission, have 
almost lost. In exchange, however, the 
Cinglese are more humanized and sof- 
tened in their dispositions; they «are 
quiet, inoffensive, gentle, and friendly, 
and have scarcely any of the false, trea- 
cherous, and designing arts which are 
often found among the Candians. ‘The 
deportment of the Cinglese denotes, 
however, that he has been a slave tothe 
Europeans, he is submissive, he is ab- 
ject, because he is helpless. The Can- 
dians are haughty, and may justly boast 
of their independence: their mien is lofty, 
their habits are warlike; and they look 
upon the Cinglese as a mean and despi- 
cable race, who barter their natural 
rights for peace and protection. 

The interior of the island, owing to 
the jealousy of the Dutch in the first 
place, and the Candians in the second, 
has been little explored by Europeans, 
The Dutch were fearful that some con- 
nection might be formed injurious to 
their own interests; and it was the ne- 
cessary policy of the Candians to conceal 
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whatever might excite the avarice and 
rapacity of the Europeans. When Ge- 
neral Macdowal went as embassador to 
Candy, his suite were admitted only by 
torch-light, and always retired before 
break of day. Mr. P. lived on the is- 
land upwards of three years, and tra- 
versed the interior, even to the capital ; 
but such was the vigilant suspicion of 
the Candians, that during the whole 
progress of the embassy not one female 
was permitted to be seen! This suspi- 
cion was excited by the conduct of the 
Dutch. The Candians are not jealous, 
but kept their females out of sight from 
a fear of intelligence being communi- 
cated to the Europeans. The domi 

of his Candian majesty «re on all sic 
separated from those of the Europeans, 
by almost impenetrable woods and 
mountains. All travelling is performed 
on foot, his majesty suffering no roads 
to be cut, or woods to be cleared, lest 
communication should be made easy. 
What reflections does such a prohibition 
excite? what are we to conceive of that 
system, the cruelty, rapacity, and per- 
fidy of which could have driven the na- 
tive monarch of the island, and his high- 
spirited mountaineers, thus to conceal 
themselves amidst their own impervious 
rocks and pathless jungles, in order to 
avoid being hunted down like beasts by 
their inexorable pursuers? There is 
every reason to hope and to believe, that 
the liberal and humane policy of the 
Engiish government will in time uproot 
this antipathy against the Europeans. 

The city of Candy itself is a poor mi- 
serable looking place, and the perse- 
verance of the Dutch has more than once 
enabled them to reach it, when the mo- 
narch has been compelled to shelter 
himself in some still wilder and more 
impenetrable retreat. 

The government of Candy is an abso- 
lute despotism; and any resistance to 
the will of the king, without power ta 
miaintain it, is sure to be attended with 
immediate destruction. The Candians 
are divided into casts, which are strictly 
preserved from intermixture; in the ar- 
rangement of them artificers rank be- 
fore husbandmen and soldiers. - This 
singular circumstance, says Mr. P. 











“bespeaks a degree of civilization, and a 
love for the arts, which certainly do not 
correspond with the present state of these 
islanders; but, together with some ar- 
chitectural remains of superior taste and 
workmanship, which have escaped the 
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ravages of time and the foe, indicates 
that the arts were more successfully cul- 
tivated, and that civilization was farther 
advanced in former times than it is 
now. 

Mr. Percival devotes an interesting 
chapter to the nature of the Candian 
government, and its civil and military 
establishments, We must pass it over, 
as the most singular part of the inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon yet remain to be de- 
scribed, the Bedahs or Vaddahs; a race 
of savages who, when the Portugueze 
first visited the island, occupied, as they 
do now, the deepest recesses of its forests. 
The origin of this race of savages bids 
defiance to conjecture; they are an ano- 
maly in the natural history of man; 
living upon the precarious produce of 
the chace, and exposed to the fury of 
wild beasts, they prefer this barbarous 
and solitary life to the luxuries of the 
Cinglese, and the arts of the Europeans, 
which they are accustomed to witness. 
The Bedahs differ from the other Cey- 
lonese in complexion and in language; 
in the province of Bintan, where they 
are most numerous, they are completely 
savage, holding no intercourse with the 
other natives, and are rarely even seen 
by them; they sleep on trees, or at the 
foot of them, and climb up its branches 
when any noise alarms them, with the 
utmost expertiess and celerity. This 
tribe acknowledges no authority but 
that of its own chief and religious men, 
and adhere without the slightest varia- 
tion to its own laws and customs, from 
generation to generation. ‘There are 
some few who will even traffic with 
the Cinglese; “but the wilder class, 
known by the name of Ramba Waddahs, 
are more seldom seen, even by stealth, 
than the most timid of the wild ani- 
mals.” 


«* The dogs of the Bedahs are remarkable 
for their sagacity, and not only readily trace 
out game, but also distinguish one species of 
animals from another. On the approach of 
any carnivorous animals, or of a stranger, 
they immediately put their masters upon 
their guard. These faithful animals are in- 
deed invaluable to them, and constitute their 
ehief riches. When their daughters are 
married, hunting dogs form their portion; 
and a Bedah is as unwilling to part with his 
dogasan Arabian with his horse. Some 
time before the last war broke out between 
us and Holland, a Dutch officer procured a 
couple of these dogs, which he carried to 
Surat, and sold for four hundred rix-dollars. 

«© Those Bedahs who venture to converse 
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with the other natives, are represented to be 
courteous, and in address far beyond their 
state of civilization. Their religion is little 
known. They have their inferior deities cor- 
responding to the demons of the Cinglese, 
and observe certain festivals. On these oc- 
casions victuals of various sorts are placed at 
the root of a tree, and the ceremonies of the 
festival consist in dancing around them.” 


The Bedahs live entirely upon the 
produce of the chace, and upon the 
fruits which grow spontaneously around 
them. The cultivation of the ground 
is an art which they never attempt to 
practise. 

After this ample description of the 
island of Ceylon, and the several races 
of its inhabitants, Mr. Percival proceeds 
in plain unscientific language to give 
some account of its natural productions. 
Among the animals the elephant ranks 
first; those in Ceylon are produced in 
very great abundance, and are consi- 
dered superior to any in the world. 


«* These lords of the forest, though from 
their size and strength formaidable to all its 
other inhabitants, themselves live in conti- 
nual apprehension of a small reptile, against 
which neither their sagacity nor their prowess 
can at all defend them. ‘This diminutive 
creature gets into the trunk of the elephant, 
and pursues its course till it finally fixes in 
his head, and by keeping him in continual 
agony, at length torments the stupendous 
animal to death. So dreadfully afraid are 
the elephants of this dangerous enemy, that 
they use a variety of precautions to prevent 
his attacks; and never lay their trunks to 
the ground, except when to gather or sepa- 
rate their food.” 


The manner of catching elephants here 
differs from that practised on the conti- 
nent of India, but we cannot spare room 
to describe it. 

Neither the horse nor the sheep is a 
native of Ceylon: the horses generally 
used are a mixture of the Arab and 
Carnatic breeds. ‘They are scarcely 
ever castrated. Indian horses are ex- 
tremely spirited, and often defend their 
riders against the attack of other ani- 
mals. * I have myself been indebted to 
their prowess,” says Mr. P. “ for my 

reservation from the fury of a buffa- 
fo.” Two attendants are constantly 
attached to each horse: one follows him 
wherever he goes; and Mr. P. assures 
us, that some of these horse-kepers have 
kept up to his horse for twenty or thirty 
miles together, while he was proceeding 
at the rate of five or six miles an hour! 

The oxen of Ceylon searcciv exceed 
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in size our calves of a year old ; bullocks 
and buffaloes are employed in bearing 
and drawing burdens. These latter, 
which are very numerous, are fierce and 
rough, and extremely obstinate and un- 
tractable: to the scarlet coat they have 
an unaccountable antipathy, the sight 
of it makes them perfectly outrageous. 
Although Ceylon produces few domestic 
animals, it contains a great variety of 
wild ones. 

The small species of tygers infest the 
woods ; tyger cats, wild hogs, leopards, 
and monkies abound; the hyena and 
bear are natives, but rarely met with; 
there are no foxes, but jackals in abund- 
ance; porcupines, racoons, armadillos, 
squiirels and mungooses are found 
here; hares are extremely numerous ; 
but there are no rabbits. 

«¢ Varieties of deer and elks ate every 
where met with in the woods and jungles. 
One species of deer is particularly calculated 
to attract attention. It is a very small crea- 
ture, in size not exceeding our, hare; it ts 
ealled by the Duteh the muose-deer, and by 
the natives gazelle. In every thing but in 
size they are complete deer; and their sides 
are beautifully spotted, or streaked like the 
fallow-deer. Ht is usual for the natives to 
catch them, and bring them down in cages 
to our markets, where they are ‘sold at about 
a shilling a piece. "Their flavour is much 
stronger than that of the hare, and when 

stewed they are excellent. 

«¢ ‘The Indian ichneumon is a small crea- 
ture, in appearance between a weazel and a 
mungoose. It is of infinite use to the na- 
tives, from its inveterate enmity to snakes, 
which would otherwise render every footstep 
of the traveller dangerous. The proofs of 
sagacitv which 1 have seen in this little ani- 
mal are truly surprising, and afford a beauti- 
ful instance of the wisdom with which Pro- 
vidence has fitted the powers of every animal 
to its particular situation on the globe. This 
diminutive creature, on seeing a snake ever 
so large, will instantly dart on it and seize it 
by the throat, provided he finds himself in 
an open place where he has an opportunity 
of running to a certain herb*, which he 
know instinctively to be an antidote against 
the poison of the bite, if he should happen 
to receive one. I] was present at an experi- 
meut tried at Columbo to ascertain the re- 
ality of this circumstance. "The ichneumon 
procured for the purpose, was first shewn 
the snake in a close room. On being let 
down to the ground, he did not discover any 
inclination whatever to attack his enemy, 
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but ran about the room to discover if there 
was any hole or aperture by which he might 
get out. On finding none, he returned has. 
tily to his master, and placing himself in his 
bosom, could not by any means be induced 
to quit it, or face the snake. On being car 
ried out of the house, however, and laid 
down neat his antagonist in an open place, 
he instantly flew at the snake and soon de- 
stroyed it. He then suddenly disappeared 
for a few minutes, and again returned as soon 
as he had found theherb and eat of it. This 
useful instinet unpels the animal to have re- 
course to the herb on all occasions, where 
it is engaged with a snake, whether poison+ 
ous or not. The one employed in this ex- 
periment was of the harmless kind, and pro- 
cured for the purpose.” 


Flying foxes abound here, and rats of 
various descriptions. Birds are very nu« 
merous; one of the most remarkable is 
the honey-bird ; 

** So called from a particular instinct by 
which it discovers the honey concealed in 
trees. As if designed for the service of the 
human species, this bird continues to flutter 
about and make a great noise till it has at- 
tracted the notice of some person, and in- 
duced him to follow the course it points out 
to him.* it then flutters before him, till it 
has led him to the tree where the bees have 
lodged their treasure. The man then carries 
off the honey, leaving a little for the use of’ 
the bird, which silently and contentedly 
watches till it is permitied to enjoy its re- 
ward, As soon as it has eaten up its por- 
tion, it renews its noise, and goes in quest 
of another tree, followed by the man, who 
finds a guide here provided for him by na- 
ture.” 

The reptiles and insects of Ceylon are 
exceedingly numerous, and several spe- 
cies of them are very little known; ser- 
pents particularly abound, to the great 
annoyante of the inhabitants; alligators 
infest the rivers, and render them 
very dangerous. In the year 1799, 
one was killed in the neighbourhood 
of Columbo, twenty feet long, and 
as thick in the body as a horse: in its 
belly were found the undigested head 

and arm of a black man. Insects abound 
here as in all hot countries, of every de- 
scription and degree of malignity. Cey- 
lon is particularly prolific in plants alsos 
almost all those fruits which are peculiar 
to India, and the countries within the 
tropical climates, are found here in great 
abundance, and of a superior quality: 


* We regret that Mr. Percival has omitted to give us the name of this herb: so powerful 
and certain an antidote surely would be serviceable to man: the natives, indeed, have occa- 


sionally recourse te it. 
for a treatise on the subject by Darolius. 


Sparmann says it is the ephiorhiza.—See also Anlst. dead. tom. tv. 
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pine-apples, oranges, pomegranates, 
citrons, limes, tamarinds, &c. grow spon- 
taneously in the woods. The following 
are among the most esteemed and va- 
luable vegetable productions: Ceylon 
produces two species of the bread-fruit 
tree: one of which is specifically called 
the bread-fruit tree, and the other jacka or 
jack-fruit. These fruits are invaluable 
preservatives against famine, and are 
eaten by the natives with great relish. 
Every part of the cocoa tree is useful: 
Mr. Percival has given a very full and 
interesting account of its various quali- 
ties. The nuts of the detchtree are in ge- 
neral use, and form a great article of 
trade among the natives. Ceylon, 
which has been so long renowned for its 
spices, produces several sorts of pepper : 
cardamoms, coffee, and the palm or pal- 
mira tree grow here; the leaves of 
this latter are used by the natives to 
write on; a tough whitish skin, like 
that found at the root of the betel leaves, 
covers the body of the tree, and, like it, 
is employed by the natives to hold their 
victuals, their arrack, water, &c. The 
sugar-tree is a species of palm found in 
several parts of the island. ‘It bears a 
flower distinguished by the variety of 
its colours: on cutting off the flower 
and making an incision in the place from 
which it sprung, a juice distills, which 
by a slight process of boiling and strain- 
ing, yields as good a sugar as that ex- 
tracted from the cane, and far superior 
to the jaggery.” The svgar-cane has also 
been introduced into the island, and 
plantations of it are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caltura. The seap/ant has 
been discovered native in the forests of 
this island, and of a quality said to be 
equal to any which grows in China. 
That experiments should be made by 
fsovernment in the cultivation of the two 
Tast-mentioned plants, isa matter of im- 
mediate and peremptory importance. 
The talipot-tree derives its highest estima- 
tion from its leaves, which, as we have 
already noticed, are used by the natives 
for writing. 

<¢ The leaf is completely circular, termi- 
nating in the most beautiful rays, it folds 
up into plaits like a fan, which in figure it 
nearly resembles. In size and thickness it 
completely surpasses almost all other leaves. 
The breadth of the diameter is from three to 
four feet, and the length and thickness is in 
proportion : it is large enough to cover ten 
men from the inclemency of the weather. 
Tris made into umbrellas of all-sizes, and 
serves equally to protect the natives against 
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the intolerable rays of the sun, and the rains 
which at particular seasons deluge their 
country. As it is of such an impenetrable 
texture as to defy either the sun or the 
monsoon, it affords a shelter even more s¢« 
cure than their huts. During the violent 
rains it is not unusual to see the natives prop 
up one end of a talipot leaf with a stick two 
or three feet long, and then cyeep under it 
for protection.” 

The danyan, the cottontree, the tickwooths 
and the beautiful calamander, together with 
that singular plant the ne; eathes, are in« 
digenous here: rice is cultivated on a 
very large scale, and constitutes the chief 
food of the natives. But the staple com- 
modity of Ceylon, the most valuable 
and the most important article of the 
whole, is cennamon. Mr. Percival has not 
suffered it to pass without that attention 
to which its superior value entitled it ; 
he has given a minute account of the 
different sorts, and their respective qua- 
lities; of the soil best adapted to its 
growth ; of the general appearance of 
the plant, the properties ‘and uses of its 
various parts; the manner in which it 
is cultivated, barked, harvested, housed, 
prepared for exportation, &c. &c.; and 
lastly, he has suggested some hints for 
the improvement and extension of its 
culture. The chapter is altogether very 
interesting and important. The interior 
is not so well adapted for producing this 
plant as the loose soil about the coasts 3 
but of late years less has been produced 
there than formerly, in consequence of 
the cruel exactions and impolitic avarice 
of the Dutch; who at length reduced 
the king of Candy to such desperation, 
that he resolved, says Mr. P. to secure 
himself against their future attacks, by 
leaving nothing in his dominions which 
could excite their covetousness. With 
this view, since the last treaty he was 
forced to make with them, he has em- 
ployed every means to prevent the 
growth and propagation of the cinna- 
mon tree. \ 

Ve are now come to the minerals of 
Ceylon, which has scarcely been less 
celebrated for its precious stones than 
for its spices. In addition to the ruby, 
the topaz, and the diamond, are to be 
foundthe saphire, amethyst, aqua marine, 
and tourmalines of various colours. Pearls 
have already been mentioned as forming 
a considerable article of revenue and 
trafic. Lead, tin, and iron ores are found 
in the interior; but to disappceint the 
avarice and rapacity of the Dutch, they 


are never wrought or applied to any pur- 
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ture, and the inferior species abandoned $ 


pose. There are also mines of quick- 
silver ; one was discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Columbo. Ceylon contains 
some hot-wells, the waters of which 
possess but few mineral qualities. 

Mr. Percival concludes his account 
with some general observations on the 
state and value of this new acquisition to 
the British crown. Notwithstanding the 
excellent temperature and fertile soil of 
Ceylon, the Dutch were so negligent of 
the cultivation of the island, that it has 
never yet produced a sufficient quantity 
of rice and wheat for its own consump- 
tion. Twenty years ago the revenue of 
the island defrayed its own expenditure ; 
but from the mismanagement of late 
years, the establishment has been a 
charge to the mother-country, which, 
indeed, easily made up the deficiency by 
the exportation of spices, by the profits 
of the pearl-fishery, and by the imposts 
laid on the several articles imported into 
Ceylon from other parts of India. There 
is every appearance, however, of a more 
prosperous policy under the English go- 
vernment. A system of kindness and 
conciliation to the Candians, as well as to 
the Cinglese, is adopted by the present 
active, intelligent, and humane gover- 
nor, Mr. North ; who has.already pur- 
sued such measures as materially to have 
encreased the revenue, and who cer- 
tainly will receive with thankfulness 
those numerous and important hints for 
the improvement of the island, which are 
interspersed in the volume before us. 
Governor North has taken a tour round 
the island in person, accompanied by se- 
veral gentlemen well calculated to exa- 
mine its various natural productions with 
skill and accuracy. Roads will doubt- 
less be cut to obviate the present difh- 
culties of communication: forests will 
be cleared, and jungles stubbed, and 
marshes drained in those parts where 
the partial insalubrity of the climate 
arises from fogs and an obstructed cir- 
culation of air. Thebest sorts of cinna- 
mon will, of course, be selected for cul- 


the importance of attending to the tea- 
plant arid the sugar-tree and sugar-cane, 
cannot possibly escape the sagacity of 
the governor, who will see the policy of 
encouraging a spirit of industry amon 
the natives, who willimpress them with 
a sense of the power with which he rules, 
by the vigour and promptitude of his 
measures, and of the humanity of his 
administration, by tempering the se- 
verity of justice with the tenderness of 
mercy. 

Mr. Percival closes his volume with a 
journal of the embassy to the court of 
Candy under general Macdowal, in the 
year 1800. ‘The object of. this embassy 
is not unfolded; we are only made ac- 
quainted with one demand, which was 
urged on behalf of the British govern- 
ment, and peremptorily rejected: the 
demand was, that the king of Candy 
would allow a road to be made, and a 
communication to be opened from Trin- 
comalée to Columbo through his terri- 
tories, as it would avoid the circuitous 
route which letter-bags, &c. are now ob- 
liged to travel. His majesty would on 
no account suffer any connexion or in-« 
tercourse between his subjects and Eus 
ropeans—the Portugueze and Dutch are 
ever present in his mind In this jour- 
nal some further particulars concerning 
the interior of the Candian dominions 
are related, for which we must refer to 
the volume. 

After the very ample review which 
we have taken of this work, it is unne- 
cessary to make any general remarks on 
its merits. Mr. Percival writes in a 
plain, unstudied manner; he has col- 
lected such a body of information as is 
rarely to be met with in the same com- 
pass. That information, intrinsically 
interesting, and of peculiar value to 
Englishmen, since the country to which 
it refers has recently become a part of 
the British dominions, will plead our 
apology for the unusual length to which 
this article has been extended. 


Art. VIII. 4 Voyage in the Indian Ocean, and to Bengal, undertaken in the Years 
1789 and 1790. ‘Translated from the French of L. De Granpre. 8vo. 2 vols. 


pp. 560. 


M. GRANDPRE begins his book 
with remarkable honesty. 


« T was at the Isle of France in the year 
1790, with a vessel too large and too sharp 
for the country. Not being able to dispose 
of her, I resolved on a trip to Bengal, where 


I hoped to find a good price anda vag | 
market, though her construction was ill 
adapted to the navigation of the Ganges. 
But appearances being in her favour, this 
defect I trusted would be overlooked, and 
I was net mistaken.” 

















GRANDPRE’S VOYAGE TO BENGAL. 


We have had sentimental travellers, 
and philosophistical travellers, and lying 
travellers from France: M. Grandpré 
is an ingenuous traveller; this candid 
account of his business at Bengal is only 
to be paralleled by the honourable de- 
claration of the peer who aflirmed that 
he would cheat his own brother in horse 
flesh. 

Our voyager touched at the Sechelles 
islands; he remarks that it is singular 
the islands of this little archipelago 
should have soundings at a great dis- 
tance from shore: this he accounts for 
by supposing that the bases of these 
granite mountains have for a long suc- 
cession of ages stopped the refuse and 
extraneous bodies which the tides and 
currents bring, and by this gradual ag- 
gregation formed the bank upon which 
the islands rise. ‘The port and road of 
the Sechelles is represented as of the 
greatest importance to France, being 
at so small’a distance from the Mauritius 
as to be able to annoy its trade, and cut 
off its communication with India. But 
the islands are valuable on other ac- 
counts. When the French had suc- 
ceeded in pilfering some spice plants 
from the Dutch, their cultivation was 
attempted in the Isle of France; the 
trees degenerated, though under very 
favourable circumstances of culture; as 
the latitude of the Sechelles was similar 
to that of the Moluccas, it was thought 
proper to try the experiment there: a 
tew plants were secretly set in the island 
of Mahé, and trusted to nature. ‘The 
success was beyond expectation; the 
cloves and nutmegs throve well, and 
the cinnamon trees spread so rapidly as 
to cover the canton, wherever the fo- 
rests did not obstruct their growth. At 
this time the war of 1778 broke out, 
the governor of the isles of France and 
Bourbon gave orders to destroy the 
plants if the English should attempt to 
take possession of the island. A French 
ship put in to water, the overseer mis- 
took her for an enemy, set fire to the 
spice trees, and destroyed them all. 
Such was the worthy result of this Dutch 
policy. But the preserving power of 
nature prevailed; the birds had carried 
the seeds to the interior of the island, 
and they were in so promising a state 
when M. Grandpré saw them, that he 
asserts that France might derive from 
the Sechelles, notwithstanding their little 
extent, a sufficient quantity of spices for 
the consumption of the republic. It 
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seems however that the French govern- 
ment have neglected them, hoping to be 
supplied from Cayenne. 

These islands produce the sea or twin- 
cocoa, which is peculiar to them; the 
fruit perfectly represents the human pos- 
teriors, and is in request through all 
Asia on account of its scarceness. The 
rice is excellent. 

Some interesting circumstances oc- 
curred upon this passage. 


** The tides during the south-west mon- 
soon are so violent between the Maldive- 
islands and the Laccadives, that we are su- 
ject to lose our reckoning, especially if we 
are not able to make observations of longi- 
tude. To prevent gross errors, and that a 
vessel may not fail in unexpectedly with the 
land, which might be dangerous in the night, 
there is one remark to be made, which is 
rather of a singular nature. 

«* After passing the meridian of the Mal- 
dives, and when we are between them and 
the coast of Malabar, there is seen on the 
surface of the water a great number of living 
peaeem floating without movement, their 
bodies rolled up, the head erect, and the 
look stedfast. They begin to appear as soon 
as we get within the Maldives; but they are 
not very numerous till we arrive at about 
eight or ten leagues from the coast, and their 
numbers increase as we approach. It is sup- 
posed, that they are forced down the rivers 
of the coast of Malabar, which are swelled 
by the abundant rains that prevail at that 
season, and which carry off with them what- 
ever they mect in their passage. These 
floods are someiimes so consideraule, that 
the sea is tinged by them six or seven leagues 
from the shore. 

«« T'wo days after losing the Manillese I 
have mentioned, I discovered land about six 
in the evening. ‘The weather was thick and 
cloudy, with rain and light airs at intervals. 
I found myself too near the coast, and 
hauled my wind to stand off. I was borne 
by the currents with astonishing rapidity; 
in the evening the rain increased, and the 
wind fell quite calm. As, however, there 
was a very heavy swell, the ship rolled con- 
siderably, and the wet sails, by beating 
against the masts, were soon rent to pieces. 
It became necessary to unbend the topsails, 
and thus for a while to remain under 
bare poles, exposed to whatever heaven 
might please to ordain. While fresh sails 
were bending, I ordered the lead to be hove 
constantly; and I saw with pleasure, that 
the tide carried me on the course I wished 
to go as accurately as if I had been able to 
manage the ship. 

«« About eleven o’clock the swell became 
less, and in the course of a few minutes was 
corapletely gone: then the sea seemed on a 
sudden to be on fire. This phenomenon has 
vom observed by several navigators, who 
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have described it. I find it impossible to 
give an idea of its appearance: the light 
does not resemble that produced by the track 
of a vessel and fish in phosphoric seas ; it is 
absolutely fire, or at least appears to be so, 
and extends to the utmost limits of the ho- 
rizon, so that the ship seems to swim on a 
burning ocean. The sea was gently agi- 
tated, and each undulation foamed like the 
waves of a river when the wind sets against 
the stream. It was this foam that sparkled, 
each small surge tesembling a body of fire. 

«« The crew was very much terrified, and 
éven the officers were alarmed. I explained 
the wonder, and told them, that it was by 
no means novel. I repeated what captain 
Cook had said on the subject, and observed 
to them, that this phenomenon was patti- 
cularly mentioned by navigators as common 
near the Maldives. Wishing to prove to 
them still more satisfactorily that their fears 
were absurd, and that they had not the least 
danger to —— the fire which they 
saw being nothing more, according to report, 
than a small phosphoric animal, I ordered a 
bucket of water to be drawn up and pre- 
served till the next day, intending to examine 
it with them attentively. ‘The sea appeared 
thus inflamed for the space of half an hour, 
when it wholly disappeared. ‘The next day 
LT enquired for the bucket of water, but it 
was not to be found ; curiosity had fled with 
the fear of danger, and they preferred relying 
on my explanation, to giving themselyes the 
trouble of examining what could have caused 
the phenomenon. ‘lo my great regret I thus 
lost an opportunity of making remarks on 
zn object, which has justly excited the cu- 
riosity of the Jearned, and on which nothing 
satisfactory has yet been advanced. All that 
I was able to observe was, that as soon as 
the water was in the bucket it lost its brilli- 
ancy, and differed in no respect from its or- 
dinary appearance.” 








M. Grandpré now comments upon the 
miserable policy of the French in India, 
and enters into some details respecting 
the fortifications of Pondicherry and 
Trincomale. We pass over these’ parts 
of mere local and temporary interest, 
and proceed to the more important sub- 
jects of his work. 

For every thing relating to the lan- 
guages, customs, and religion of India, 
the author refers us to Sonnerat. I 
have traversed the country, he says, 
with his book in my hard, and have 
verified his accounts. ‘This present vo- 
lume, however, contains some intcrest- 
ing remarks, and the following is perhaps 
the most important. 

«¢ J shall not treat of the different casts, 
that object being so well known as to render 
it unnecessary ; but to those with which 
we are acquainted, there is a mew one to-be 
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added, that increases considerably, and per- 
haps will end one day in over-running all the 
rest, the Bramins excepted. 

« This is the cast produced by the alliance 
of Europeans with the natives of every other 
east. The first unions of this kind were 
formed by the Portugueze at the time of 
their brilliant conquests. The race has 
taken their name, and is known by it. This 
Portucueze filiation has not always continued 
white ; some branches are again become 
black, while others haveso nearly approached 
the European complexion, as at first sight 
not to be known; which is the less surpris- - 
ing, as the Indians, with the exception of 
colour, have nothing in their features to dis- 
tinguish them from Kuropeans.” 


Ever remember, say the Bramins to 
their children, that you are born to 
command other men: this lesson has 
been imculcated in é¢very possible form 
by these villainous impostors from ge- 
neration to generation. Whatever exts?s 
in the universe, says the book of their 
law, is all the wealth of the Bramin, 
since the Bramin is entitled to it all by 
his primogeniture and eminence of birth ; 
he is born above the world, the chief of 
all creatures; through the benevolence 
of the Bramin, indeed, other mortals 
enjoy life. Their very birth is a constant 
incarnation of Dherma, the God of 
justice. What created being can sur- 
pass him, with whose mouth the gods 
of the firmament feast on clarified bui- 
ter, and the manes of ancesiors on hal- 
lowed cakes? 

M. Grandpré reasons very absurdly 
respecting this cast. ‘They were pro- 
bably indebted, he says, for their as- 
cendancy at first “to their physical 
powers and their arms: and they pre- 
served it by their virtues and under- 
standing. The consideration they still 
enjoy rests on a similar foundation, the 
knowledge they possess. It is certainly 
from the opinion which is formed of 
their virtue and sagacity, that they are 
placed in the first rank.” ‘Their power 
must indeed have been established ori- 
ginally by force as well as fraud ; but 
to attribute their present rank to the 


‘opinion of their virtue and sagacity, is 


as philosophical as it would be to assert 
that the thrones of Europe are held by 
the same tenure. Had the author for- 
gotten that the Bramins are a cast, and 
that they must maintain their power as 
long as they can support their detestable 
superstition? M. Grandpré speaks of 
Sonnerat: but he seems to have read 
that able writer to very little purpose, 
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For he is grossly ignorant of the Hindoo 
faith. He tells us, “the dogma of 
Brama is not without dissentients : some 
worship Chiven, or the bad principle.” 
It would be impossible to exhibit more 
ignorance in so few words. What is 
meant by the dogma of Brama? If he 
means that all the Hindoos do not ac- 
knowledge Brama to be the chief object 
of their worship: the truth is, that he 
is so acknowledged by noné, for the 
compleat conquest of his sect is sha- 
dowed out in the fable of his contest 
with Veeshnoo. So also M. Grandpré 
is equally mistaken in identifying the 
evil principle with Chiven, or rather 
Seeva, for as the English have written 
best, and laboured most assiduously 
upon this dark subject, their nomencla- 
ture has the fairestclaim. Seeva is god 
the destroyer; but destruction in a 
system of perpetual renovation, only 
implies change, and has nothing in com- 
mon with evil. 

« In their chauderies,”’ says the author, 
* the Hindoos lie down to sleep without 
order or distinction ; if an European be 
present, they have the complaisance to 
leave him a little corner to himself.” If 
this complaisance be explained, it means 
that they avoid him to escape pollution. 
We know no writer whose errors and 
ignorance deserve to be exposed with 
more severity than is justly due to M. 
Grandpré. Witness the insolence and 
detraction of the following passage: 


<< Some modern authors, and particularl 

the English, have made us acquainted wit 

passages of their sacred books, their Veidam 
and their Ezourveidam ; and in the national 
library at Paris is a translation of the Cor- 
movedam. JI respect the profound know- 
ledge of these aan I pretend not to call 
their henour in question; but would rather 
believe, since they affirm it, that the trans- 
lations they give us are authentic, or at least 
that they think so theinselves. I shall only 
remark, how much it is to be wished, that 
this sacred language of the Bramins were 
publicly known, that we may all be enabled 
to profit by the light which must result from 
an acquaintance with the annals of so anci- 
ent and so learned a people. I am far from 
wishing to throw doubts upon such supposed 
books of theirs as have been made known to 
us: my opinion, besides, would have but 
little weight against authorities so great ; yet 
it appears to me, that whoever has been 
personally acquainted with the Bramius, 
and has studied their character and pre- 
judices, must be struck with the unusual 
marks of confidence which the communi- 
cation of such passages implies, and the 


Sl 


inferences to which such confidence would 
lead. If a person thus acquainted with them 
were disposed to make objections as to these 
passages, he might say, ‘* The Bramins are 
y no means communicative; it is a point 
of their religion even, to conceal from all the 
world the knowledge of their language and 
their books. We must therefore suppose, 
that some of their chiefs, for they alone 
have the custody of the books and the law, 
have cotiquered the aversion they naturall 
entertained for foreign casts; have lost all 
remorse at so flagrant a renunciation of their 

recepts: and have chosen to risk their be- 
ing excommunicated from their cast, which 
they value above life itself, rather than dis- 
oblige a stranger, who might have asked them 
for so important communications.” 

«« J am aware, that these writings are now 
matters of general notoriety; that the most 
celebrated authors are eager to propagate 
them: fragments of these sacred books are 
ag 8 in almost every publication; travel- 
ers have even professed to have acquired a 
— knowledge of the sanscrit language at 

engal. All this is so common, that Lought 
to believe it, and I do so, though these 
Bramins are greatly under the influence of 
their religion, which imposes a law upon 
them to conceal from us what we thus pre- 
tend te know; though a much lighter dealt 
will subject them to the loss of their cast, a 
calamity which they will sacrifice every thing 
to avoid, or, when this has happened, to 
regain the privilege ; though even when lost 
irrecoverab y> the person so situated still re- 
mains invartably attached to it, and does not 
on that account the less completely despise 
all other casts ; consequently, never endea- 
vours to avenge himself by betraying his 
own: in short, though it were possible to 
believe, that, to get rid of the importunities 
of those who solieited them, they had en- 
tered into an agreement among themselves, 
to communicate merely indifferent circum- 
stances, with the hope of being left quiet 
as to other matters, or had even invented 
what has been told us, for the express pur- 
ow of putting an end to the iv.quiries of 
Zuropeans, by pretending to satisfy us, and 
thus conceal more effectually all knowledge 
of their real mysteries,—in spite of all this, 
can I do other than believe what has been 
told us by so many respectable authors? 
But let me be suffered once more to remark, 
that if the communications which the Bra- 
mins have made to us be true, they must 
have transgressed the laws of their religion ; 
that if they have so far betrayed their trust, 
they must have lost that inviolable attachment 
to it, which for somany ages has maintained 
in them the most profound secresy upon the 
subject; that if the spirit of exclusion to- 
wards strangers be destroyed in them, the 
line of demarcation by which they were se- 
parated from the rest of the world must be 
destroyed ; and, that if the secrets oftheir 
- ry unveiled, the respect which it has 
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hitherto inspired will soon be lost and anni- 
hilated.” 


We are then to disbelieve Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Halhed, and Mr. Wlkins, 
upon the authority of M. L. D. Grand- 
pré, an officer in the French army, 
‘whose business in India was to sell a 
ship, which he knew to be unfit for the 
navigation of the Indian seas; and who 
had no other opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with India, than what he 
found while upon this knavish errand. 

M. Grandpré, in deference to the 
Concordat, occasionally uses the lan- 
guage of catholicism, and gives us to 
understand that he is within the pale of 
the Gallican church, but he has been 
studious to discover his own private 
opinions, and they are such as were to 
be expected from a man so ignorant, 
and so satisfied with his own ignorance. 
The Jews, he tells us, were “a petty 
nation, of so little consequence as to 
have no customs of their own.” So 
much for this gentleman’s knowledge of 
Jaws and customs! 

It has been well said, that there is no 
book, however bad, from which some- 
thing may not be learnt. Believing 
this: for what reviewer but must, for 
his consolation, wish to believe it? we 
shall proceed, and rake for pearls. 

This description of the dancing girls 
may form a note for the story ot Ahi 
Baba, or the Forty Thieves. 


*< Sometimes, during the dance, they play 
with Moorish poniards ; an exercise at which 
they appeared to be expert. One of them, 
who was considered as eminently dextrous, 
was sent for one evening to the house of the 
Malabar chief, to dance in my presence. 
Seemingly some one had given her a hint ; 
dor she t-, < infinite pleasure in frightening 
‘me with licr poniards, the points of which 
she presente.! to me suddenly, turning quickly 
round every time she passed. near me, but 
Stopping with. great precision within a 
finger’s breadth of my breast. This move- 
ment was directed and timed by a stroke of 
the smai! cymbal which the dancing-master 
struck unawares at iny ear, and which never 
failed to make me start, to the great amuse- 
ment of the crowd, which this exhibition 
generally draws together.” 


The ceremony of charming snakes is 
described, but the attempt at solution is 
very awkward. 

When Tavernier was in Hindostan, 
a jupgler who exhibited before him was 
stopped in the midst of his performance 


by the English chaplain ; for the’ good 
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man declared he would not suffer any 
thing diabolical to go on in his presence. 
M. Grandpré is even more credulous 


than the old English chaplain. 


“In deceptive tricks, such as vomiting 
fire, pieces of flaming hemp and flax, a con- 
siderable quantity of thorns, and appearing 
to draw away the whole of their intestines 
by the mouth, and swallow them again, 
with other facetious performances of a simi- 
lar kind, they succeed by main force, and 
carry the art to astonishing perfection. In 
these feats of strength, there is no delusion, 
no slight-of-hand, no deception: what we 
see is precisely what we think we see. One 
of these performanees is of a nature to con- 
tradict all the laws of anatomy, and. which 
no surgeon could believe till he had wit- 
nessed it. I have known some who were 
even incredulous afler they had seen it, 
and who refused to trust the evidence of 
their eyes. 

«€ An Indian, naked like his fellows, with 
no muslin round him, nor any clothing 
whatever to serve asa cloak and facilitate de- 
ception, takes a sword, the edge and point 
of which are rounded off and blunted, and 
putting it into his mouth, buries it com- 
pletely, all but the haft, in his throat and 
intestines. 

«« T have observed some of these men from 
whom the momentary irritation caused by 
the insertion of this strange body has forced 
tears; others to whom it gave an inclination 
to cough, which, as they were not able to 
satisfy it, obliged them to withdraw the 
blade instantly, to prevent suffoeation. In 
fine, when the sword has entered as far as 
it can, to the depth of more than two feet, 
they fix a small petard to the hilt, set fire to 
it, and bear its explosion: they then draw 
out the sword, which is covered with the 
humidity of the intestines. 

** T know that a fact of such description 
will be regarded by readers in pene: a 


‘fable, to which they conceive they should 


give no credit. At this I shall not be sur- 
— till 1 had seen it 1 refused myself to 
believe it; but I was under the necessity at 
last of yielding to the force of evidence.” 


In the construction of large build- 
ings, the Hindoos supply the want of 
mechanical knowledge by a singular 
substitute. When the first row of stones 
is raised, they throw up a slope of earth, 
up which the stones are rolled for the 
second row; and thus they go on bury- 
ing the edifice as it rises. M.Grandpré 


speaks of the French Jesuits in Hin- 


dostan. We did not kaow that the Je- 
suits existed any where as a body. 
Calcutta is described as disgustingly 
filthy : dead animals are left to putrefy 
in the streets; and even the wretches 


‘who perish in the streets.from want or 
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sickness, are suffered to remain there 
till the jackalls devour them. Surely 
this more resembles an account of an 
Abyssinian than an English city. Birds 
as well as beasts of prey infest Calcutta. 
M. Grandpre lost his dinner one day 
by one of these visitors. The cook was 
bringing a roasted fowl across the yard, 
and an eagle helped himself to the 
whole. 

Having sold his ship, M. Grandpré 
made a speculating voyage to Mocha. 
This place he describes as having at first 
sight very much the appearance of a 
Spanish town, on account of the latticed 
balconies to every story. The religion 
of Mohammed exists here in full vigour 
of ignorance and intolerance. No fo- 
reigner is permitted to pass through one 
of its entrances, which is called the 
Sacred Gate: should he attempt it he 
would probably be slain by the Bedouins 
who are encamped by it. The very 
children when they see an European in 
the streets, run aiter him, exclaiming, 
the Frank to the burying-greund! 5o 
deep a hatred has been generated by 
their struggle with the Portugueze. 

Upon these people M. Grandpré phi- 
losophizes with his usual wisdom and 
consistency. 


«« History shows us, that the succession 
of barbarism to more enlightened times, only 
compelled the arts and sciences to make the 
tour of the globe; and, in inquiring into 
the causes of their decline, we are obliged to 
admit, that the revolutions which overturn 
states are brought about solely by the ex- 
tinction of religion and morals, 

«In the enjoyment of a happier destiny, 
Arabia, instead of apprehensions of revo- 
Jution, sees the ould approaching when 
she will occupy in her turn the foremost 
place among the nations of the earth. Her 
attachment to her religion subsists in all its 
force; her morals are uncontaminated; she 
knows neither debauchery, gaming, luxury, 
nor avarice, and is perhaps the only couutry 
in existence where virtue is practised for its 
own sake.” 

What the relizion of this country is, 
where “ virtue is practised for its own 
sake,” the reader has already seen. Let 
. Us now examine their morals, as M. 
Grandpré himself delineates them. The 
Arab, he says, is passionate and vin- 
dictive; nothing can stifle his desire of 
revenge; he will readily sacrifice him- 
self, if he can involve his enemy. in his 
destruction. Every man is capable of 
sacrificing his wife on the slightest sus- 
picion: and with that disgraceful jealousy 


which canonly have originated inthe most’ 
disgraceful lasciviousness, they will not 
permit their own children to enter. their 
haram, after they have attained the age 
of puberty! These are the people, 
who, according to M. Grandpré, stand 
in no need of a general reformation, 
while they preserve their religion and 
manners! these are the only people in 
existence who practise virtue for its own 
sake ! 

On his return to the coast of Malabar 
a violent storm arose; his vessel leaked; 
and the pumps were out of order: the 
expedient by which he contrived to make 
one of them work, we shall transcribe 
for its ingenuity, and use his own words, 
for the instruetion of those seamen inte 
whose hands this book may fall. 


«The pumps work by two valves, one 
fixed upon a moveable bedy called the upper 
box, containing a hole which this valve her- 
metically closes, and the other fixed to arm 
immoveable body called the lower box. The 
upper box, in descending, presses the co- 
lun of water upon the valve of the lower 
box, and keeps it shut, while the same pres- 
sure raises the valve of the upper box, and 
gives a passage through it to the water. In 
the re-ascent of the upper box, when its 
valve shuts by the weight of the column ef 
water above it, that of the lower box opens 
and affords a passage to the water below ir, 
which is thus drawn up by the suction. It 
thus appears, that the effect of the oe de- 
pends on the operation of the valves, and that 
without valves it could not be worked, 
These, however, we had lost; yet I con- 
trived notwithstanding ta put my pumps 
into a condition for working. I had to find 
the means of supplying the loss of the valves, 
and to substitute something which would 
answer their purpose; that of completely 
stopping the holes of both the boxes, agree+ 
ably to the action of the pump, To effect 
this, I heated two four-pound shot, end ap- 
plied them red-hot to the mouths of the 
valves, where I let them burn the woed so 
as to bury themselves half-way in it; I then 
cooled them, and without any other prepa- 
ration put them into the pump. Their 
weight did not prevent them from giving 
way to the water, as much as was Hecessary, 
both in the ascent and descent of the upper 
box; and these two motions acting succes- 
sively upon them, brought them back to 
their position in- the holes which they had 
burnt, and which of course they exactly 
filled. By this contrivanee the pump worked 
as well as ever.” 


The method by which the Hindoos 
raised his vessel in order to repair it, is 
equally ingenious. They dig a bason 
near the water side, of a fit size to con- 
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tain the ship, open the dam at low water, 
and float it in with the tide; the dike is 
then closed; the next labour is to fill 


.the bason to the brim by baling in water. 


The dam is then raised, and filled and 
raised alternately, till the vessel floats at 
the height required; they then fill the ba- 
son with earth, by which means the wa- 
ter rises above the dam and runs off, and 
the vessel is left bedded in soft mould; 
this they drain by holes at the bottom, 
and leave it for six weeks or two months, 
tillthey judge the earthto have acquired 
a sufficient solidity. They then dig 
round the vessel, placing supports and 
stocks as they go cn, till they haveeleared 


all the earth away, and left the ship sa 
propped that they can repair her bot« 
tom. 

The useful information contained in 
this work might have well been com, 
prised into an article for a magazine, 
where it would have appeared more 
respectably than in the large type of two 
thin volumes. ‘The prints are very 
worthless; dresses indifferently deline- 
ated, and views of European buildings 
in Hindostan, not of the buildings of 
the country, for they would have re- 
quired more skill than wag necessary to 
describe the straight lines of common 
masonry. 


Art. IX. The History of New South Wales; including Botany Bay, Port Fack.ony 
Paramatia, Sydney, apd all its Dependencies ; from the original Discovery of the Island ; 
with the Customs and Manners of the Natives, and an Account of the English Colony, 


from its Foundation to the present Time. 
of the Convicts. 8vo. pp. about 500. 


An Account of a Voyage to New South Wales. 


By Geonce Barrincron, Superintendent 


By Gcorcr Barrincton, Superintene 


dint of the Conyuts. To which is prefixed a Detail of bis Life, Frials, Speeches, Fe. 


8vo. pp. 470. 

THE publisher of these books has, 
with great propriety, attributed them in 
the tutle-page toa pickpocket ; since the 
former is for the most part a piracy of 
Captain Collins’s History of New South 


Wales, and the latter of Mr. Barrow’s 
Account of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Sir G. Staunton’s History of the 
British Enybassy to China. 


Arr. X. Travels of Four Years and a Haif, in the United States of America, during 
1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802. Dedicated by Permission to Thomas Joffirson, Esq. 
President of the United States. By Joun Davis. Svo. pp. 454. 


MR, DAVIS has misnamed his book, 
it is rather the memoirs of his own life 
in America, than the history of his tra- 
vels there. Such a title indeed would 
have attracted little attention, for who 
isJohn Davis? The vanity of self-biogra- 
phy never fails to excite the sarcasm and 
contempt of those, who themselves in- 
dulge a far less pardonable vanity ; who, 
being by nature infericr, counteract the 
painiul consciousness of inferiority, by 
looking in every man, and in every au- 
thor for his faults, nor is this author’s 
account of himself such as will cencili- 
ate the favour of the world; he went to 
America to be “the architect of his 
own fortunes.’* He was an adventurer, 
an itinerant schoolmaster; add to the 
crime of poverty that he is a man of 
genius, and that he knows his own 
worth, and it will be evident that Mr. 
Davis is guilty of every thing that can 
provoke envy, hatred, malice, and un- 
charitableness. , 

On his arrival at New York, Mr. Da- 
vis found his letters of recomimendation 


useless. He became acquainted with a 
friendly bockseller, and obtained a pre- 
sent supply, and some reputation, by 
ranslating Bonaparte’s campaign in 
Italy. Inthe infant state of American 
literature, such was the celebrity of this 
translation, that Mr. Burr, the present 
vice-president of the United States, 
soughtout the writer in his obscure lodg- 
ings, and invited him to his house. 

From New York the traveller soon 
removed to Philadelphia; the charaeter 
of the hotels in that city is well intro- 
duced. ; 


«© Mr. Pecquet received me with a bows 
ing mien, and called Jeannette for the 
passepartout to shew me his apartments. 
Te exercised al! his eloquence to. make me 
lodge in his hotel. Ble observed that his 
house was not like an American house ; that 
he did not in summer put twelve beds in 
one room; but that every lodger had a room 
to himself, and Mousieur, added he very 
solemnly, ‘* Ici il n¢ sera pas necessuire de 
sortir de yotre lit, comine chez les Ameri- 
cains, pour aller 4 la fenétre, car Jeannette 
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sous le lit.” 


Here the yellow fever broke out. One 
evening, Mr, Davis had met an ac- 
quaintance in the street. 

“« T accompanied him, he says, into Arch- 
street, where taking possession of the porch 
of an abandoned dwelling, we sat corgvers- 
ing till a late hour, The most gloomy ima- 
gination cannot conceive a scene more dis- 
mal than the street before us: every house 
was deserted by those who had strength to 
seek a less baneful atmosphere; unless 
where parental fondness prevailed over self 
love. Nothing was heard but either the 
groans of the dying, the lamentations of the 
survivors, the hammers of the coffin-makers, 
or the howling of the domestic animals, 
which those who fled from the pestilence 
had left behind, in the precipitancy of their 
flight. . A poor cat came tothe porch where 
I was sitting with the doctor, and deman- 
strated her joy by the caresses of fondness. 
An old negro-woman was passing by at the 
s:me moment with some pepper-pot* on 
her head. With this we fed the cat that 
wis nearly reduced to a skeleton; and 
prompted by a desire to know the senti- 
ments of the old negro-woman, we asked 
her the news. God help us, eried the poor 
creature, very bad news. Buckra die in 
heaps. By and bye nobody live to buy pepe, 
per-pot, and old black woman die too.” 


What a picture! the effects of pesti- 
lence have never been so well delineated 
since Daniel Defoe’s history of the 
plague of London, 

Leaving Philadelphia to eseape from 
this dreadful visitation, the author sailed 
for Charlestown, and for a short time 
officiated there as assistant tutor in the 
college. His next removal was to un- 
dertake the tuition of a weal:hy plan 
ter’s children, at Coosohatchie, a village 
about half way between Charlestown 
and Savannah, consisting of a black- 
smith’s shop, a court-house, and a jail. 
The sesquepedalian deformity of Ame- 
rican names was weil noticed in a para- 
graph which Mr. Davis quotes from the 
Aurora gazette ; “ Exult ye white hills 
of New Hampshire, redoubtable Mo- 
nadnock and Tuckaway! Laugh ye 
waters of the Winiseopee and Umbagog 
lakes ! Flow smooth in heroic verse ye 
streams of Amorioosack and Andros- 
coggin, Cockhoka and Coritocook ! and 
you Merri-Merrimack be now more 
merry.” Yet these barbarous and wig- 
wam names are far better than the mean 
and ridiculous appellations with which 
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n’oublie jamais de mettre un pot dechambre Englishmen so often nick-name the ob- 


jects of nature; one of the highest 
mountains in the island is called the 
Cobler, and in one of our finest lakes 
we have Shoulder-of-Mutton Bay. A 
similar name is introduced very happily 
by Mr. Davis. After walking a mile 
and a halt, I met a boy sauntering 
along, and eery probably, for 
want of thought. “ How far my boy,” 
said I, “is it to Frying Pan.” You be 
in the pan now, replied the oaf. «I 
be, be I, said I; very well.”? On the 
Indian words he writes with feeling. 


«« In journeying through America, the 
Indian names of places have always awak- 
ened in my breast a train of reflection; a 
single word will speak volumes to a specla+ 
tive mind; and the names of Pocotaligo, 
and Coosohatchie, and Occoquan, haye pic- 
tured to my fancy the havoc of time, the 
decay and succession of generations, toge- 
ther with the final extirpation of sayage :a- 
tious, who, unconscious of the existence 
of another people, dreamt not of invasions 
from foreign enemies, or inroads from colo- 
nists, but believed their power invincible, 
and their race eternal.” 


Of the treatment of slaves in South 
Carolina, Mr. Davis has communicated 
some interesting particulars. Megur day 
time is the term these poor wretches have 
for night, because they are then at 
leisure. 

«« Tt is indeed grating to an English- 
man to mingle with society in Carolina ; for 
the people, however well-bred in other re- 
spects, have no delicacy before a stranger in 
what relates to their slaves. These wretches 
are execrated for every involuntary offence ; 
but negroes endure execrations without 
emotion, for they say, when Mossa curse, 
he break no bone. But every master does 
not confine himself to oaths; and I have 
heard a man say, By heaven, my Negurs 
talk the worst English of any in Carolina : 
that boy just now called a bason a round- 
something : take him to the driver! let him 
have a dozen ! 

«« Exposed to such wanton cruelty the 
negroes frequently run away ; they flee into 
the woods, where they are wet with the 
rains of heaven, and embrace the rock for 
want ofa shelter. Life must be pe ; 
hunger incites to depredation, and the poor 
wretches are often shot like the beasts of 
yrey, When taken, the men are put im 
irons, and the boys have their necks encir- 
cled witha ‘ pot-hook.” 

“©The Charlestown papers abound with 
advertisements for fugitive slaves. I have a 
curious advertisement now before me.—~ 


* Tuipe seasoned with pepper, 
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«« Stop the mnaway ! Fifty dollars reward ! 
Whereas my waiting fellow, Will, having 
eloped from me last Saturday, without any 

rovocation, (it being known that lam a 
steer master) the above reward will be 
paid to.any one who will iodge the aforesaid 
slave in some jail, or deliver him to me on 
my plantation at Liberty Hall. Will may 
be known by the incisions of the whip on 
his back ; and I suspect has taken the road 
to Coscohatchie, where he has a wife and 
five children, whom I sold last week to Mr. 


Gillespie.” 
A. Levi. 


Yet in this country where even the 

women exercise the most detestable 
ruelty, they usually give their children 

to be suckled by negro-women. It is 
not uncommon, we are told, to hear 
an elegant lady say, Richard always 

rieves when Quasheebaw is whipped, 
iene she suckled him! What a per- 
version of all natural affection is here! 
The child is to be taught to harden his 
heart against the cries of her who suckled 
him !—What hope is there of the man? 
We have felt it our duty to select and 
dwell upon these circumstances, in the 
hope and belief that no good man can 
peruse them without indignation. The 
cause of the abolition is not yet to be 
abandoned. England indeed may re- 
solve upon it too late, for the work of 
retribution is begun. 

We will turn to more chearful topics, 
to the delineation of natural objects. 

The mocking-bird is the pride of the 
American woods; it is perfectly do- 
mestic, and the natives hold it sacred. 


«« But thereis a bird called the loggerhead 
that will not bear passively its taunis. His 
cry resembles clink, clink, clank ; which, 
should the mocking-bird presume to imitate 
it, he flies and attacks the mimic for his in- 
solence. But this only incurs a repetition 
of the offence; so true is it that among 
birds as well as men, anger serves only to 
sharpen the edge of ridicule. Itis observ- 
able, that the loggerhead is known to suck 
the eggs of the mocking-bird, and devour 
the young ones in the nest.” 


When weary of mocking others, the 
bird falls into its own strain, and so joy- 
ous 2 creature is it, that it will jump and 
dance to its own song; by day and by 
night it sinzs alike. ‘The author was 
listening to one by moonlight that usu- 
ally perched within a hundred yards of 
hisloe-hut. A negro was sitting on the 
threshold of the next door, smoaking 
the stump of anold pipe. * Please God 


diimighiy,? exclaimed the old woman, 


how sweet that mocking bird sing ! he never 
tire??? 


‘* Eagles were often seen on the planta- 
tion. The rencounter between one of them 
and a fish-hawk is curious. When the 
fish-hawk has seized his prey, his object is 
to get above the eagle; but when unable to 
succeed, the king of birds darts on him 
fiercely, at whose approach the hawk, with 
a horrid cry, leis fall the fish, which the 
eagle catches in his beak before it descends 
to the ground.” 


The writer of this article has seen the 
same thing happen in a contest between 
two sea-birds for their prey. Mr. Davis 
has given us but few observations on na- 
tural history: a study, which, he says, 
he has ever considered subordinate, 
when compared to that of life. ‘This 
undue depreciation of a most interest- 
ing pursuit is to be regretted, because 
this author evidently possesses a quick 
and observant eye, and those ever- 
wakeful talents that could enliven any 
science. He disbelieves the tales of the 
fascinating power attributed to the eye 
of the snake, accounting by fear for the 
effects said to be so produced. It is 
well known, he says, that birds will 
flutter their wings, and exhibit the ut- 
most agitation at the approach of a fox 
near the tree on which they are perched. 
There is a reprehensible petulance in 
the manner wherewith Mr. Davis as- 
serts, that this fact could not escape the 
observation of any man, who, incited by 
the desire of knowledge, has made a 
tour into the country, and that it must 
be known to every one who has not 
passed his life in the smoke of London, 
Salisbury, or Bristol. Foxes are not such 
common animals that every traveller 
should see them at the foot of a tree. 
We will venture to affirm, that a-man 
may walk from one end of England to 
the other, and not see a fox during the 
whole journey, unless there be a pack 
of hounds at his heels. 

Once the traveller saw a negro-woman 
quiet her child by shaking the rattles of 
asnake. These little traits which the 
painter or the poet would have seized, 
he has seldom overlooked; he tells us 
of the long and beautiful moss, that 
spreading fram the branches of one tree 
to those of another, extends through 
whole forests. ‘This moss, when dried, 
serves many usctul purposes: it is sold 
at Charlestown to stuff mattrasses and 
chairs; the hunters always use it for 
wadding. The axe of the negro chop- 
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ping wood is noticed as a sound delight- 
ful to the foot traveller im America, for 
it lets him know some human habitation 
isnear. ‘The following picture has evi- 
dently been sketched from nature. 


<< My recreation after school in the even- 
ing was to sit and meditate before iy door, 
in the open air, while the vapours of a 
friendiy pipe administered to my philosophy. 
In silent gravity I listened to the negro cafl- 
ing to his steers returning from labour, or 
contemplated the family groupe on the grass- 
plat before the dwelling-house, of whom the 
father was tuning his violin, the mother and 
daughters at their needles, and the boys 
running and tumbling in harmless mirth 
upon the green. Before me was an immense 
forest of stately trees ; the cat was sitting on 
the barn-door ; the fire-fly was on the wing, 
and the whip-poor-will in lengthened cries 
was hailing the return of night. 

<< T was now, perhaps, called to supper, 
and enjoyed the society of Mr. Ball and his 
family till the hour of their repose, when I 
returned to my log-hut, and resumed my 
pipe before the door. The moon in solemn_ 
majesty was rising from the woods; the 
plantation-dog was barking at the voices of 
the negroes pursuing their nightly revels on 
the road ; while the mocking songster mi- 
micked the note of every bird that had sung 
during the day.” 


The poetry with which the volume is 
interspersed is very inferior to the prose. 
Tt is introduced with peculiar impropri- 
ety, in the history of captain Smith and 
the female Indian Pocahontas. This 
history, Mr. Davis assures us, has been 
related with an inviolable adherence to 
truth, every circumstance being rejected 
that had not evidence to support it: but 
by attributing his own verses to one of 
the personages, he has given a character 
of fiction to a story which was in itself 
too romantic to be believed without a 
solemn affirmation of its authenticity. 
For this very interesting tale we must 
refer to the volume itself. One Indian 
scene which the author himself wit- 
nessed our limits will permit us to notice. 

On the north bank of the Occoquan, 
is a pile of stones heaped upon the grave 
of an Indian warrior. The Indians who 
pass near never fail to turn from the 
main road into the woods and visit this 
grave, and if a stone be thrown down, 
they religiously restore it to its place. 
A party, while the author resided at 
Occoquan, came to this spot; it con- 
sisted of an elderly chief, twelve war 
captains, and two squaws, the younger 
a girl of seventesn, her person remark- 
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ably fine, and with a profusion of raven 
hair. 

«« When I saw the squaws a second time, 
they were just come from their toilet. Wo- 
man throughout the world delights ever in 
finery; the great art is to suit the colours to 
the complexion. 


«« The youngest girl would have attracted 
notice in any circle of Europe. She had 
fastened to her long dark hair a profusion of 
ribbons, which the bounty of the people of 
Occoquan had heaped upon her; ok, the 
tresses of this Indian beauty, which before 
had been confined round her head, now rioted 
luxuriantly down her shoulders and back. 
The adjustment of her dress one wovld have 
thought she had learned from some English 
Yo of fashion ; for she had left it so open 
before, that the most inattentive eye could 
not but discever the rise and iull of a bosom 
just beginning to fill. 

«© The covering of this young woman's 
feet rivetted the eye of the stranger with its 
novelty and splendour. Nothing could be 
more delicate than her mocassins.. They were 
each of thein formed of a single piece of 
leather, having the seams ornamented with 
beads and porcupine quills; while a string 
of scarlet sliben confined the mocassin round 
the instep, and made every otier part of it 
sit close to the foot. The mocussin was ofa 
— yellow, and made from the skin of a 

eer. 


** Of these Indians, the men had not been 
inattentive to their persons. The old chief 
had clad himself in a robe of furs, and the 
young warriors had blacked their bodies with 
charcoal. 

«« The Indians being assembled round the 
grave, the old chief rose with asolema mien, 
and, knocking his war-club against the 
ground, pronounced an oration to the me- 
mory of the departed warrior. 


** Here rests the body of a chief of our 
nation, who, before his spirit took its Aight 
to the country of souls, was the boldest in 
war, and the fleetest in the chace. Thearm 
that is now mouldering beneath this pile, 
could once wield the tomahawk with vigour, 
and often caused the foe to sink beneath its 
weight. (A dreadful cry of whoo! whoo! 
whoop! from the hearers.) It bas often 
grasped the head of the expiring enemy, and 
often with the knife divested it of the scalp, 
(a yell of whoo! whoo! whoop!) It has 
often bound to the stake the prisoner of war, 
and piled the blazing faggots round the vic- 
tim, singing his last song of death. (4 yell 
of whoo! whoop!) The foot that is now 
motionless, was once fleeter than the hart 
that grazes on the mountain ; and in danger 
it was ever more ready to advance than 
retreat. (A cry of whoo! whoo! whoop !} 
But the hero is not gone unprovided to the 
country of spirits. His tomahawk was bu- 
ried with him te repulse the enemy in the 
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field; and his bow to pierce the deer that 
flies throuch the woods. 

«* No orator of antiquity ever exceeded this 
savage chief in the force of his emphasis, 
and the propriety of his gesture. Indeed, 
the whole scene was highly dignified. ‘The 
fierceness of his countenance, the flowing 
robe, elevated tone, naked arm, and erect 
stature, with a circle of auditors seated on 
the ground, and in the open air, could, not 
but impress upon the mind a lively idea of 
the plilantel speakers of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

«« Having ended his oration, the Indian 
struck his war-club with fury against the 
ground, and the whole party obeyed the 
signal by joining in a war-dance ;—leaping 
and brandishing their knives at the throats 
of each other, and accompanying their me- 
nacing attitudes with a whoop and a yell, 
which ce ‘oed with ten-fold horror from the 
banks of the river. 

«« The dance took place by moon-light, 
and it was scarcely finished, when the chief 
produced a keg of whiskey, and having taken 
a draught, passed it round among his bre- 
thren. The squaws now moved the tema- 
hawks into the woods, and a scene of riot 
ensued. ‘The keg was soon emptied. The 
effects of the liquor began to display itself in 
the looks and motions of the Indians. Some 
rolled their eyes with distraction: others 
could not keep on their legs. AtIength, sne- 
ceeded the most dismal noises. Such hoops, 
such shouts, such roaring, such yells, all the 
devils of hell seemed collected together. 
Each strove to do an outrage on the other, 
This seized the other by the throat; that 
kicked with raging fury at his adversary. 
And to complete the scene, the old warrior 
was uttering the most mournful lamentations 
over the keg he had emptied; inhaling its 
flavour with his lips, holding it oat with 
his hands in a supplicating attitude, and vo- 
ciferating to the bye-standers Scné/awawlah t 
Scentiawawbah! More strong drink! More 
strong drink!” 

Among the Americans present at 
this scene, was a young man of gigantic 
stature, a head taller than any of the 
others; the old Indian eyed him, and 
at length rose and shook him by the 
hand. 

Washington is yet in an infant state: 
when the multitude who had assembled 
at Mr. Jeferson’s inaugural speech had 
returned home, our traveller describes 
the city as affording no objects, but a 
forlorn pilgrim forcing his way through 
the grass that overruns the streets, or a 
cow ruminating on a bank, having round 
her neck a bell, that she might be found 
in the woods. ‘The streets are most in- 
elegantly denominated: East first street, 
West first street, North A street, South 
A street. A wag, says the author, 


would infer that the one were named by 
a pilot, and the other by an alphabetical 
teacher. It has been said that Tiber 
was the original name of the river that 
supplies this city with water, and of 
course the coincidence flattered Ameri- 
can patriotism: butin reality the people 
of Washington themselves know it in 
general by no other name than Goose 
Creek. Between the capitol and presi- 
dent’s house, a well, which had been dug 
to the depth of eleven feet, immediately 
overflowed, and has continued to over- 
flow. 

We are sorry to see the character of 
Franklin studiously depreciated by Mr, 
Davis. The plagiarisms which he has 
so dramatically noticed, have been before 
detected; and it should have been re- 
marked, that, in both instances, Dr, 
Franklin improved upon his originals. 
To Franklin, says this author, must we 
lcok for the source of the sordid eco- 
nomy of the American commonwealth. 
“ It was he, who, by diffusing the 
maxims of Poor Richard, made the go- 
vernment of the United States a miserly 
body-politic.”” We should have thought . 
that Mr. Davis had travelled in America 
to better purpose than co have brought 
back opinions like these, which can come 
with consistency from none but the 
state-leeches, the blood-suckers of the 
commonwealth: from such as share the 
peculations of M. Talleyrand, or divide 
the cheese-parings and candle-ends here 
athome. If the economy, the dignified 
and honourable economy, of the Ame- 
rican government be indeed attributable 
to the lessons of Benjamin Franklin, a 
yet higher fame is due to that great 
man than he has obtained by “ arresting 
the lightning, and breaking the iron 
rod.” Let him who sneers at the fru- 
gality of the United States, turn to the 
Red Book and the Tax-Tables for 1803. 

Too much of this volume is occupied 
with the letters of the author’s friend, 
Mr. George; they are probably not pubs 
lished without the writer’s knowledge, 
yet we think they represent him in no 
very favourable light. Mr. Davis him- 
self seems to have been frequently amus- 
ing himself with Rousseau, when he 
would have been more wisely and 
healthily employed in studying Epicte- 
tus. 

The volume concludes with the au. 
thor’s voyage home, dramatically related, 
and in as seaman-like a manner as ever 
delighted a sailor in the prose of Smol. 
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let, or the verse of Falconer. We be- 
lieve there is not a /udberly phrase to be 
found in it. In some parts perhaps it 
is exclusively calculated for a seaman’s 
taste. : 

It were needless to dwell upon the 
merits of this volume, after the extracts 
which have been adduced ta exemplify 
them, Yet, to use the words of our old 
and delightful poet, W. Browne of Ottery, 

I do bear this mind, 
That wheresoe’er we true deserving find, 
To give a silent praise is to detract. 


- We have read the book with pleasure, 
and shall with pleasure recur to it. It 
appears in the course of the volume, 
that Mr. Davis once designed to publish 
his voyages to the East Indies: we hope 
he will resume and compleat that inten- 
tion, for possessing as he does the eye 
that can see nature, and the heart that 
can feel nature, we doubt not that it 
is in his power to produce a work 
that would interest and instruct the 
public, 


Art. XI. Journals of Travels in Parts of the late Austrian Low Conntries, France, 
the Pays de Vaud, and Tuscany, in 1787 and 1789, By Locuarr Muirueap, 


A.M. 8vo. pp. 440. 


MR. MUIRHEAD’s preface is some- 
what stately, 


«© To mark the occurrences of a journey 
is no unpleasing or unprofitable exercise. 
Succession of objects at once quickens and 
multiplies our conceptions ; whilst a desire 
to register new appearances agreeably be- 
guiles the ennai of monotonous motion, 
of lounging at inns, and of waiting upon 
waiters. Future leisure may give to hurried 
notes the regular form of diarics. ‘These we 
peruse with interest—perhaps, with strange 
emotion, at distant and vacant hours. A 
single line may, not unfrequently, revive 
some faded impre ssion, or recall, in all the 
fondness of regret, the sensations of delight 
or melancholy that are past. The narrative 
may attract the attention, or awake the feel- 
ings of a friend, or impart instruction or 
amusement to a fellaw-creature. 

«« The continent of Europe, it is true, 
has been often traversed, and often describ- 
ed, but is, by no means, so exempt from 
vicissitude, that the accounts of one gene- 
ration should preclude those of another.— 
Besides, extended iracts of territory, adapted 
to the systems of modern society, involve 
such a complication of detail, that the tour- 
ist is usually content to sclect those observa- 
tions which most readily present themselves, 
or which are most congenial to his taste 
or habits of thinking. Hence, acomplete pic- 
ture of one country has never, perhaps, been 
exhibited to another, and hence, each tra- 
veller, though he should add much, may 
Jeave more to be added.- In proportion, too, 
as we accumulate remarks on forcign parts, 
we-enable the philosopher to widen his 
hasis of comparisons and inductions, to cor- 
rect and modify his statements, and thus, 
gradually to approach to truth. 

«© The imperfections, then, not the sul- 
ject, of the following pages, require to be 
prefaced in the language of apology.” 


The same studied and sententious 
. 


style characterizes the journal. We like 
the author better when he relaxes. 

Mr. Muirhead landed at Ostend. He 
describes neatly the first foreign cos- 
tumes that excite his attention, 


«¢ As I awaited dinner in the coffee-room, 
two boys, apparently of twelve or thirteen 
years of age, wrapt in warm surtouts, took 
their seats with great camposure, and called, 
in Flemish, each for his tobacco-pipe and 
tumbler of punch. Like grave loungers, 
they conversed, smoked, and tippled, with- 
out attracting the attention or ridicule of 
any in the room, except of the nouvean 
dé bargué 

s* }laving been recommended to Mons. 
B. I did myself the pleasure of waiting 
upon him in the evening, and found him 
writing ex robe de chambre in a counting- 
room, hung with old arras, and divided by 
antique skrcens. ‘These are trifling circumn- 
stances, but mark a country which is not 
British.” 


The common style of building in 
Flanders, houses having their ends to 
the street, with arched gateways, may 
still be traced, he observes, in some of 
the decayed towns of Scotland, formerly 
connected by trade with Bruges and 
Antwerp. Ostend wants water: it is 
either supplied from rain cisterns, or 
with what is brought in casks from a 
considerable distance. Mr. Muirhead 
regrets, that the sum expended upon its 
fortifications had not been bestowed 
upon water-conduits ; or that the king 
of the Romans had not constructed an 
queduct. Every little city of the 
Romans had its aqueduct, and many a 
one continues, at this day, to be most 
essentially useful, where every other 
monument of their empire has disap- 
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peared. The fortifications of Ostend 
had been removed, by order of the 
emperor, who, says Mr. Muirhead, has 
taken a dislike to forts and monas- 
teries. Happy was it for the Flem- 
ings, that their towns were dismantled 
before the French revolutien! They 
have now followed the fate of a battle, 
and escaped all the aggravated misery 
of sieges, assaults, and blockades. Of 
those evils, Ostend has had its share. 


<«¢ The memorable siege of three years, 
three months, three weeks, three days, and 
three hours, was attended with the dread- 
ful loss of 130,004 lives! When the place 
at length surrendered, it was a heap of ruins. 
So, we may presume, was the smock of 
Isabella Eugenia, governess of the Low 
Countries, who rashly vowed not to change 
it during the siege. The compliant ladies 
of the court, horresco referens, followed 
her example !” 


The town’s motto is, OstTenpe nobis, 
Domine, misericordiam tuam. May the 
prayer be heard, says the traveller, in 
spite of the pun; and may the Lord 
deal more piteously with the good 
burghers, than their custom-house deals 
with strangers. 

From Ostend he went, by the canal, 
to Bruges and Ghent. The former of 
these towns is in a wretched state of 
decline. 

This was the birth-place of Simon 
Stevin, the inventor of sailing chariots, 
whose grave Mr. Shandy would have 
visited. They ran at the rate of four 
Dutch leagues anhour. Grotius wrote 
2 poem in honour of the discovery. 
Mr. M. merely. passed by Ghent, not 
having leisure to survey it. At Brus- 
sels he remained some time, and has 
accordingly described the city. Among 
its wonders, he notices 


«© The little gentleman yclept manneké 
pisse, who performs unceasing duty, and 
sans facon, to the great edification of the 
good burghers. ‘The French soldiers in 
1747, vality profaned this diuretic palla- 
dium, and silenced the indignant murmurs 
of the inhabitants: but Lewis XIV. with 
laudable magnanimity, commanded that the 
person of the darling dwarf should be held 
sacred, arrayed in costly apparel, and dub- 
bed a knight of his own order. The che- 
valier still appears in full uniform upon gala 
days; and, to such a degree has he become 
the man of the people, that his removal or 
mutilation might excite an insurrection. 
Five donc le manneké ! 

« The grand Beguinage, an assemblage 
of houses, surrounded by a wall, might 
accommodate 700 or 800 Beguines, though 


they reckon at present scarcely half that 
number. This community is peculiar to 
the Low Countries, yet seems admirabl 

adapted to the system of modern society, 
whether among catholics or protestants. 
The Beguine brings along with her the 
means of her maintenance, if she pos- 
sesses them, may regulate her own menage, 
or join her stock to that of a particu- 
lar company. ‘The superior presides in 
matters of general discipline, and all attend 
upon the stated exereises of devotion : but 
most of the day is spent in the varied and 
elegant occupations of female hands. Any 
individual may retire from the sisterhood, 
when she pleases, mingle again with the 
world, and enter into the married state.— 
The comparative fewness of ladies of easy 
virtue in several of the Flemish towns has 
been ascribed, and perhaps justly, to this 
salutary institution.” 


The men of Brabant are said to have 
a boyish uniformity of features: they 
are listless and indolent. In Brussels, 
they even yoke dogs to wheel-barrows 
and small sledges ; a pitiful shift to save 
trouble, and avoid paying toll. His- 
tory has, however, says our traveller, 
stamped one decided lineament of the 
political character of the Netherlands, 
namely, their extreme sensibility to any 
infringement of their civil or religious 
institutions. This is true: it might 
have been remarked also, that in their 
interior wars, they have always display- 
ed a brutal ferocity and wicked cruelty, 
unparalleled in the history of any Eu- 
ropean nation, except France. 

From Brussels he travelled to Lau- 
sanne. Of the anecdotes suggested by 
the road, the following are the most re- 
markable : 


«* Duval relates, that he saw in the prison 
of Nancy, friar John, a hermit of Lorraine, 
who, in imitation of Jesus Christ, abstained 
from aliment during 40 days, or rather from 
solid food, for it is allowed that he drank 
water. In one of his paroxysms of insanity 
he killed a man whom he deemed importu- 
nate, and had his sentence of death com- 
muted into perpetual confinement. Being 
seized with an insatiable curiosity to examine 
the internal structure of his body, and hav- 
ing made a large incision with a piece of 
glass, he was proceeding to contemplate 
the viscera with great composure, when a 
surgeon Inckily interfered, and, with some 
ditheulty, succeeded in healing his wounds.” 

«© The adventures of the abbé de Vatte- 
ville are so singular, and so’ little known, 
that I am tempted to trace théir outline. 
Tle was brother to baron de . Vatteville, 
once ambassador at the eourt of London. 
The abbé, when colonel of the regiment of 
Burgundy, in the service ef Philip LY. 
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of Spain, evinced his courage by repeated 
actions of eclat. Chagrined, however, with 
neglect of promotion, he resigned his com- 
mission, and retired into the convent of 
Carthusians, at Besancon. As his restless 
spirit could ill brook the gloom and silence 
of a cloister, he appointed a confidential 
friend to wait for him, with a horse, with- 
out the garden wall, and secretly procured 
of his relations some money, a riding-dress, 
a case of pistols, and a sword. Thus equip- 
ped, he stole, during the night, from his 
cell, into the garden, stabbed the prior, 
whom he met on his way, scrambled over 
the wall, and rode off at full speed. When 
his horse could advance no further, from 
fatigue and hunger, he alighted at an obscure 
inn, ordered all the meat in the house to be 


got ready, and sat down to dinner with 


the utmost composure. A traveller, who 
arrived a few minutes later, politely request- 
ed that he might be allowed to share with 
him. Vatteville rudely refused, allegin 
that there was little enough for himself, 
and, impatient of contradiction, killed the 
gentleman on the spot with one pistol, and 
presenting the other to the landlady and 
waiter, swore he would blow out their brains 
if they once dared to interrupt his repast. 
Having thus escaped with impunity, he 
encountered various fortunes, landed, at 
length, in Turkey, assumed the turban, re- 
ceived a commission in the army, was rais- 
ed to the rank of bashaw, and nominated to 
the government of certain districts of the 
Morea. But longing to revisit his native 
country, he entered into a secret correspon- 
dence with the Venetians, then at war 
with the Turks, obtained absolution, along 
with a considerable church living in Franche 
Comté, delivered the towns and forts under 
his command into the hands of the enemy ; 
and was actually presented by Lewis XLV. 
to the vacant see of Besancon. The Pope, 
however, who had granted absolution, re- 
fused the bull,—and Vatteville was obliged 
to content himself with the first deanery, 
and two rich abbeys. In the midst of his 
regnticence he sometimes deigned to call 
on his old friends, the Carthusians, and, at 
last, expired quietly in his bed, at the ad- 
yanced age of ninety !—A roturier, guilty of 
one half of his enormities, would have been 
broken upon the wheel.” ‘ 
The story from Joinville, which fol- 
lows, is most unmercifully lugged in by 
the head and shoulders ; and it is re- 
lated as vilely as it is introduced. 
‘ In his notes made at Lausanne, Mr. 
Muirhead remarks a curious passage 
from the chronicle of Marius, or 5. 
Maire, who died A. D. 601. In re- 
cording the effects of a prevailing small- 
pox (variola), he notices that it proved 
fatal to cows. Eighteen months ago 
this circumstance had been comniuai- 
cated to Dr. Beddoes, through us, by 


Mr. Coleridge. We will copy his let- 
ter, as it states the circumstance more 
fully, and adds to it another fact equal- 
ly important. 

Marius, a Burgundian noble and ec- 
clesiastic, who died in the year 601, 
possessed a fertile estate about five miles 
above the old Aventicum ; this estate 
he cultivated with his own hands, and 
employed himself in winter in making 
utensils for the church service. On this 
estate he built a church and a large 
manor-house, and this was the first be- 
ginning of the town of Peterlingen. 
So Muller, the Swiss Tacitus, informs 
me, from whom I have extracted this 
account, for the sake of that which is 
to follow. This same Marius wrote a 
chronicle, partly of what had been re- 
lated to him by old people, and partly 
of the great events of his own times. 
This chronicle is to be found in Du 
Chesne; and under the year 570, is the 
following curious passage, which I con- 
fess gave me no little pleasure, as add- 
ing strength to the most rational hypo- 
thesis, concerning the nature and ori- 
gin of the cow-pock. Hoe anno, morbus 
validus cum profluvio ventris et variold. 
Italiam Galliamque valde afflixit, et animalia 
bubula per loca superscrtpia, maxima ina- 
tarterunt. (‘This year a strong disease, 
with flux and variolous eruption, griev- 
ously afflicted Italy and Gaul ; and the 
horned cattle throughout the above- 
mentioned places, chiefly died of it.) 

If then, at the time of the first ap- 
pearance of the small-pox, the disease 
affected horned cattle even more than 
the human species, is it not a fair infer- 
ence that cows must still be naturally 
susceptible of the contagion, and conse- 
quently does not the fact strengthen 
the probability that the cow-pcx is the 
small-pox in its mildest state, and re- 
ceived by the cows from inoculated 
milkers? The account given by Haller 
of the first appearance of the small-pox, 
accords in date with this of Marius: 
he says, it was brought by the Abyssi- 
nians into Arabia, at the time of their 
conquest of the province of Hamyer, 
carried thence by Greek merchants to 
Constantinople, and from Constantino- 
ple to the north of Italy, by the army 
of Belisarius. 

“© IT remember another fact in con- 
firmation of the hypothesis, which if L 
mistake not, for 1 speak entirely from 
memory, was in a pampliet by a Doctor 
Layard, who, in the great disease among 
horned cattle in 1756, (1 will not an- 
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swer for my dates, but of the fact I am 
certain) proposed the burying of the 
animal with all its litter: his plan was 
adopted in England, France, and Flan- 
ders, and actually stopt the spread of 
the contagion. But in Denmark the 
physicians, who were consulted by the 
government on the occasion, pronounc- 
ed the disease to be a genuine smail-pox, 
and proposed the inoculation of the 
calves and cattle hitherto uninfected. 
The measure was adopted, and attended 
with compleat success. Whether or no 
I am deceived in the inference, the facts 
at all events are curious.” 

Mr. Muirhead resided for some time 
at Lausanne, and did not leave it with- 
out regret. Lyons was his first station. 
An academician of this city, had kept a 
register of the births and deaths for 
twenty-four years ; and we shall extract 
such of his results, as will interest poli- 
tical and physical speculators. 


«© 2, The males exceed the femalcs by a 
twenty-third. 8, The montlis of August 
and Sk ptember are most fatal to infants and 
children, December and January to those of 
ten years and upwards. 4. More boys 
than girls die from birth till ten years, and 
more girls than boys from ten to twenty. 
5. Four-ninths die before the twentieth year. 
6. Females, wno have attained the age of 
sixty, generally live longer than men who 
have attained the same age ; but more men 
than women have completed their century. 
7. Longevity prevails most in the cloister. 
&. The erisis of climacteric years is unsu 
ported by fact. 9. The proportion of births 
is as One to seventy-two.” 


A good anecdote is related of the 
canons of Lyons. 


«© When the abbé de Villeroi, who had 
made many unsuccessful attempts to become 
one of their number, was appointed by the 
king to the archbishopric, they waited upon 
him with the usual tribute of respectful 
compliments. While he received them with 
courtesy, he could not help remarking, that 
the stone which the builders refused was 
become the head of the corner. Their 
spokesman instantly replied, ‘This is the 
Lor is murvellous in our 
¢cVves, 


doing, it ds 


Of the literary natives of Lyons Mr. 
Muirhead notices the abbe Terrasson, 
with deserved respect. His Sethos, in- 
deed, is admirable romance. It 


’ un 
would be rendering a useful service to 


the public, to edit a translation of this 
\ , With notes and references to clas. 
bik sithor ‘Terrasson spec ulated 


bb Lhe schemes of Luw, “tasted of thes 
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transient benefits, and when the bubble 
burst, again sunk into retirement with 
outasigh. Me voild, said he, tiré d’afs 
faire. Je revivrai de peu,—cela m’est plus 
commode. They who knew him knew he 
was sincere ; for his character was marked 
by a love of tranquillity, and much ap- 
parent stoicism and simplicity.” It 
was from his romance that Warburton 
borrowed his hypothesis concerning the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

Avignon was his next resting-place. 
It was not without pleasure, as well as 
surprise, that we perused his account of 
the Jews there. 


‘© Well, said a sensible and affectionate 
friend, you have to pass some months at 
Avignon, which shelters the French rene- 
gado, and fosters an undue proportion of 
monks and clergy. I studied there myself, 
and am_ no stranger to the character of the 
inhabitants---Beware of forming intimacies, 
and recollect: that the Catholics are there the 
Jews. The point of this parting exhorta- 
tion recurred with singular zest when, upon 
a Friday evening, a canon of the cathaleal 
politely offered to conduct me to the syna-+ 
gogue. The latter is small, but neat, and 
mimics the distribution of the temple of 
Jerusalem. ‘The chanting of the Hebrew 
service is peculiarly grating, but the come 
posed air ef the worshippers betokens the 
sincerity of devotion. The women occupy 
an under apartment, and have the service 
read to them inthe Provengal dialect, as few 
of them understand Hebrew. When I 
took the liberty of asking one of them why 
so few of her sex attended the synagogue, 
she replied that most of them were occupied 
with family concerns, and could say their 
prayers at home. Nor would I willingly 
suppress the following trait. Upon observ- 
ing an elderly man, to whom those in the 
»orch paid particular attention, I presumed 
* was a rabbi—but was soon informed that 
he was a simple honest trader, who had 
lately paid the amount of a bond of surety, 
which, owing to some flaw in the deed he 
might have evaded with impunity. He is 
nearly reduced to poverty, but has acquired 
additional respect, and has preserved his 
peace of mind. His brethren here, to the 
number of five or six hundred, are allowed 
to live cooped up in a separate and ill-aired 
quarter of the town, in consideration of re- 
peated douceurs, and upon condition that 
the men wear orange or vellow hats, and 
the women flat caps, stuffed at the sides. 
Yet it is generally allowed that they live 
quietly, and that they are more exemplary 
than hbours in the discharge of 
down Their modest inoflensive 
veibly atlect ery fteel- 
pened Whalen ml tod it to ny with 
pecios #0 long 
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often doomed to bleed at the shrine of re- 
jentless fanaticism, so often goaded by per- 
secution to gratify the avarice or the caprice 
ef princes.” 

From Avignon the traveller went to 
Bareges, Toulouse, Nismes, and Mar- 
seilles. In this last city, it is remarkable 
that Newcastle coal should be cheaper 
than coal carried landways, though only 
fifteen miles distant. A very honoura- 
ble character is given of the MVarseillois. 
A merchant will freely entrust his most 
important” keys to the porter attached 
to his service. The theorist who, like 
Major Jardine, believes the human race 
are improved by erossing the breed, 
would indeed expect the Marseillois to 
be the best of the Frenchmen. 

<« Spondanus, Bouche, and Noguicr, as- 
sert a curious fact, namely, that in 1596, 
shoals of dolphins infested the port and 
streets of Marseilles, crowded into the ships 
and galleys, some of which they sunk, 
devoured the bodies of mariners who fell 
into the water, aud compelled the tradesmen 
tu shut their shops. Recourse was had, but 
in vain, to various expedicnts of destruction. 
These bouncing guesis made gvod their 
quarters during a complete month. At 
length a deputation was sent to cardinal 
Aquaviva, then legate at Avignon. His 
eminence dispatched Bordini, bishop of Ca- 
vaillon, who, in virtue of his exorcising 
talents, commanded the invaders to retire, 
and they disappeared ina twinkling. ** Ma- 
nifesto segno,” observes the pious Fantoni 
Castrucci, ‘* della potesta detla ciiesa Roma- 
na, ché la vera chiesa di Christo, dato 


Arr. XII. A Non-Military Fournal ; or, 
upon the Siaff of the British Army: 
ners, and Customs. 
THE author of this volume, or rather 

the writer of these letters, for they were 

penned with no serious consciousness 
of authorship, had prepared the mate- 
rials for a History of the Campaign in 

K.gypt; that design he laid aside upon 

learn:‘ng that Colonel Anstruther had 

undertaken, at the instance of the minis- 
try, to publish the transactions of that 
campaign, and has accordingly, now 
that Sir Robert Wilson has supplied the 
more serious part, given to the public 
the more amusing. 

The letters begin witha description 
of the voyage up the Nile to Rosetta. 

Rosetta is deseribed, as all writers 


except Savery deseribe it, beautiul 
Without and wretched in its interior. 
lhe popula stime was Comput. 

lat 16,000, of wl i2iare christians 
«i Li ! ; ‘ |’ ; ~~ a vl sult 
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opottunamente, © per conversione, 0 per 
confusione degli eretici di quel tempo.” Did 
Bondini’s exorcism consist in a little Ita- 
lian slyness? or had the dolphins pre- 
viously indicated a disposition to take 
leave ?” 


Or is tlhe whole a lye? if we may be 
permitted to add our query to the tale. 
That shoals of dolphins should have 
infested the port of Marseilles is very 
possible ; but it is rather extraordinary 
that they should board the ships, and 
still more extraordinary that they should 
walk the streets, and go a-shopping—they 
could have no business any where but 
at the fishmongers. 


Mr. Muirhead sailed from hence to 
Leghorn, and then proceeded to Pisa; 
circumstances of peculiar urgency then 
recalled him to his native country, and 
his narrative abruptly concludes. We 
notice several Scotticisms in his stile, 
such as sée caused wrile, caused bury, ab= 
stracted for stole; would tor should, oz 
the streets, &c. Thereis occasionally anat- 
fectation of language as well as of sentene 
tiousness, ag when he says that Toulouse 
was designed Palladia, from the olive 
groves which environed it, when he 
speaks of huts adjected to eminences. 
These are trifling faults. The author 
is a man of observation and talents ; and 
we wish he may travel again, and tra- 
vel more leisurely, and publish a ful- 
ler journal. 


Observations made in Egypt, by an Offver 


describing the Country, its Inhaittan's, their Man- 
4to. pp. 165, with Engravings. 


few of the European Turks, speak a 
Lingua Franca, which the author truly 
observes, is at least a very accommodat- 
ing language, if not a very pure one. 
The narrow streets are made to appear 
still narrower, by a seat or bench built 
out from the walls, upon which the in- 
habitants sit, smoke, and sleep. The 
projecting windows are supported fre- 
quently upon granite or marble co- 
lumas; the remains of a better age, and 
a better people, which these wretched 
Mahommedans have placed as often 
upon the capital as the base. ‘The win- 
dows are latticed as in Spain. “ The 


description of one room is of every 


room, surrounded by cushions raised 
about 8 inches from the floor upon a 
frame, and large pillar which 
to lean, ranwed along tl ail ihe 


ma iccnce ol the 3 
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«« Stop the mnaway ! Fifty dollars reward ! 
Whereas my waiting fellow, Will, having 
eloped from me last Saturday, without any 
‘ a Baal . 
yumane master) the above reward will be 
paid to any one who will lodge the aforesaid 
slave in some jail, or deliver him to me on 
my plantation at Liberty Hall. Will may 
be known by the incisions of the w hip on 
his back ; and | suspect has taken the road 
to Coscohatchic, where he has a wife and 
five children, whom I sold last week to Mr. 


Gillespie.” 
A. Lev. 


Yet in this country where even the 
women exercise the most detestable 
cruelty, they usually give their children 
to be suckled by negro-women. It is 
not uncommon, we are told, to hear 
an elegant lady say, Richard always 

rieves when Susdethon is whipped, 
eee she suckled him! What a per- 
version of all natural affection is here ! 
The child is to be taught to harden his 
heart against the cries of her who suckled 
him !—What hope is there of the man? 
We have felt it our duty to select and 
dwell upon these circumstances, in the 
hope and belief that no good man can 
peruse them without indignation. The 
cause of the abolition is not yet to be 
abandoned. England indeed may re- 
solve upon it too late, for the work of 
retribution is begun. 

We will turn to more chearful topics, 
to the delineation of natural objects. 

The mocking-bird is the pride of the 
American woods; it is perfectly do- 
mestic, and the natives hold it sacred. 


: fie } know 
Steines suon, (it bcing Known 


«* But thereis a bird called the loggerhead 
that will not bear passively its taunts. His 
cry resembles clink, clink, clank ; which, 
should the mocking-bird presume to imitate 
it, he flies and attacks the mimic for his in- 
solence. But this only incurs a repetition 
of the offence; so true is it that among 
birds as well as men, anger serves only to 
sharpen the edge of ridicule. Itis observ- 
able, that the loggerhead is known to suck 
the eggs of the mocking-bird, and devour 
the young ones in the nest.” 


When weary of mocking others, the 
bird falls into its own strain, and so joy- 
ous 2 creature is it, that it will jump and 
dance to its own song; by day and by 
night it sings alike. The author was 
listening to one by moonlight that usu- 
ally perched within a hundred yards of 
hisloy-hut. A negro was sitting on the 
threshold of the next door, smoaking 
the stumpof anold pipe. ** Please God 
Almighiy,’ exclaimed the old woman, 


, 


bow sweet that mocking bird sing ! he never 
tire??? 

«¢ Foclee were often eren an the planta. 
tion. ‘The rencounter between one of them 
and a fish-hawk is curious When the 
fish-hawk has seized his prey, his object is 
to get above the eagle; but when unable to 
succeed, the king of birds darts on him 
fiercely, at wiiose ipproach the hawk, with 
a horrid ery, leis tall the fish, which the 
eagle catches in his beak before it descends 
to the ground.” 


The writer of this article has seen the 
same thing happen in a contest between 
two sea-birds for their prey. Mr. Davis 
has given us but few observations on na- 
tural history: a study, which, he says, 
he has ever considered subordinate, 
when compared to that of life. ‘This 
undue depreciation of a most interest. 
ing pursuit is to be regretted, because 
this author evidently possesses a quick 
and observant eye, and those ever- 
wakeful talents that could enliven any 
science. He disbelieves the tales of the 
fascinating power attributed to the eye 
of the snake, accounting by fear for the 
effects said to be so produced. It is 
well known, he says, that birds will 
flutter their wings, and exhibit the ut- 
most agitation at the approach of a fox 
near the tree on which they are perched. 
There is a reprehensible petulance in 
the manner wherewith Mr. Davis as- 
serts, that this fact could not escape the 
observation of any man, who, incited by 
the desire of knowledge, has made a 
tour into the country, and that it must 
be known to every one who has not 
passed his life in the smoke of London, 
Salisbury, or Bristol. Foxes are not such 
common animals that every traveller 
should see them at the foot of a tree. 
We will venture to affirm, that a-man 
may walk from one end of England to 
the other, and not see a fox during the 
whole journey, unless there be a pack 
of hounds at his heels. 

Once the traveller saw a negro-woman 
quiet her child by shaking the rattles of 
asnake. These little traits which the 
painter or the poet would have seized, 
he has seldom overlooked; he tells us 
of the long and beautiful moss, that 
spreading fram the branches of one tree 
to those of another, extends through 
whole forests. This moss, when dried, 


serves many useful purposes: it is sold 
at Charlestown to stuff mattrasses and 
chairs; the hunters always use it for 
wadding. The axe of the negro chop- 
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DAVIS’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 


ping wood is noticed as a sound delight- 
ful to the foot traveller in America, for 
it lets him know some human habitation 
is near. ‘Lhe following prcture has evi- 
dently been sketched from nature. 


«* My recreation after school in the even- 
ing was to sit and meditate before my door, 
in the open ait, while the vapours of a 
friendly pipe administered to my philosophy. 
In silent gravity 1 listened to the negro call- 
ing to his steers returning from labour, or 
contemplated the family groupe on the grass- 
plat before the dwelling-house, of whom the 
father was tuning his violin, the mother aud 
daughters at their needles, and the boys 
running and tumbling in harmless mirth 
upon the green. Before me was an immense 
forest of stately trees; the cat was sitting on 
the barn-door; the fire-fly was on the wing, 
and the whip-poor-will in kc nethened cries 
was hailing the return of might. 

«* T was now, perhaps, called to supper, 
and enjoyed the society of Mr. Ball and his 
family till the hour of their repose, when I 
returned to my log-hut, and resumed my 
pipe before the door. The moon in solemn 
majesty was rising from the woods; the 
plantation-dog was barking at the voices of 
the negroes pursuing their nightly revels on 
the road ; while the mocking songster mi- 
micked the note of every bird that had sung 
during the day.” 


The poetry with which the volume is 
interspersed is very inferior to the prose. 
Tt is introduced with peculiar impropri- 
ety, in the history of captain Smith and 
the female Indian Pocahontas. This 
history, Mr. Davis assures us, has been 
related with an inviolable adherence to 
truth, every circumstance being rejected 
that had not evidence to support it: but 
by attributing his own verses to one of 
the personages, he has given a character 
of fiction to a story which was in itself 
too romantic to be believed without a 
solemn affirmation of its authenticity. 
For this very interesting tale we must 
refer to the volume itself. One Indian 
scene which the author himself wit- 
nessed our limits will permit us to notice. 

On the north bank of the Occoquan, 
is a pile of stones heaped upon the grave 
of an Indian warrior. The Indians who 
pass near never fail to turn from the 
main road into the woods and visit this 
grave, and if a stone be thrown down, 
they religiously restore it to its place. 
A party, while the author resided at 
Occoquan, came to this spot; it con- 
sisted of an elderly chief, twelve war 
captains, and two squaws, the younger 
a girl of seventeen, her person remark- 


ST 


ably fine, and with a profusion of raven 
hair. 

«© When T saw the squaws 9 rand tine, 
they were just come from their totlet. Wo- 
man throughout the world deliehts ever 
finery; the great art is to 
the complexion. 


in 
sual the colvurs to 
“ The youngest girl woul! have 
notice in any circle of Lurop Sh ‘ 
fastened to her long dark hair a profusion of 
ribbons, which the bounty of te poople of 
Occoquan hack bac sped upon her; and, ihe 
tresses of this loadin beauty, whieh before 
had been « mhued round her head, thew Tite d 
luxuriantly down her shoulders aud 
The adjustment of her dress one would have 
thought she had learacd from some bnglish 
inal of fashion; for she had left it so open 
before, that the most inattentive ¢ ve could 
not but discover the rise and iall of «a bosom 
just beginning to fill. 


bee c! 


«The covering of this voung woman's 
feet rivetted the eye of the stranger with its 
novelty and splendour. Nothing could be 
more delicate than her mocassins. They were 
each of thein formed of a single piece of 
leather, having the seams ornamented with 
beads and porcupine quills; while a string 
of scarlet ribbon confined the mocassin round 
the instep, and made every otiier part of it 
sit close to the foot. The mocussin was ofa 
— yellow, and made from the skin of a 

eer. 


_ ‘© Of these Indians, the men had not been 
inattentive to their persons. The old chief 
had clad himself in a robe of furs, and the 
young warriors had blacked their bodies with 
charcoal. 

«« The Indians being assembled round the 
grave, the old chief rose with asolema mien, 
and, knocking his war-club against the 
ground, pronounced an oration to the me- 
mory of the departed warrior. 

** Here rests the body of a chief of our 
nation, who, before his spirit took its flight 
to the country of souls, was the boldest ia 
war, and the fleetest in the chace. Thearm 
that is now mouldering beneath this pile, 
could once wield the tomahawk with vigour, 
and often caused the foe to sink beneath its 
weight. (A dreadful cry of whoo! whoo! 
whoop! from the hearers.) At has often 
grasped the head of the expiring enemy, and 
often with the knife divested it of the scalp, 
(a yell of whoo! whoo! whoop!) It has 
often bound to the stake the prisoner of war, 
and piled the blazing faggots round thie vic- 
tim, singing his last song of death. (4 yell 
of whoo! whoop!) The foot that is now 
motionless, was once fleeter than the hart 
that grazes on the mountain ; and in danger 
it was ever more ready to advance than 
retreat. (A cry of whoo! whoo! whoop!) 
But the hero is not gone unprovided to the 
country of spirits. His tomahawk was bu- 
ried with him te repulse the enemy in the 
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field; and his bow to pierce the deer that 
flies through the woods. 

«* No orator of antiquity ever exceeded this 
savage chief in the force of his emphasis, 
and the propriety of his gesture. Indeed, 
the whole scene was highly dignified. The 
fierceness of his countenance, the flowing 
robe, eleyated tone, naked arm, and erect 
stature, with a circle of auditors seated on 
the ground, and in the open air, could, not 
but impress upon the mind a lively idea of 
the celebrated speakers of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

«« Having ended his oration, the Indian 
struck his war-club with fury against the 
ground, and the whole party obeyed the 
signal by joining in a war-dance ;—leaping 
and brandishing their knives at the throats 
of each other, and accompanying their me- 
nacing attitudes with a whoop and a yell, 
which ec ‘oed with ten-fold horror from the 
banks of the river. 

«« The dance took place by moon-light, 
and it was scarcely finished, when the chief 
produced a keg of whiskey, and having taken 
a draught, passed it round among his bre- 
thren. The squaws now moved the tema- 
hawks into the woods, and a scene of riot 
ensued. ‘The keg was soon emptied. The 
effects of the liquor began to display itself in 
the looks and motions of the Indians. Some 
rolled their eyes with distraction; others 
could not keep on their legs. Atlength, sne- 
cecded the most dismal noises. Such hoops, 
such shouts, such roaring, such yells, all the 
devils of hell seemed collected together, 
Each strove to do an outrage on the other. 
This seized the other by the throat; that 
kicked with raging fury at his adversary. 
And to complete the scene, the old warrior 
was uttering the most mournful lamentations 
over the keg he had emptied; inhaling its 
flavour with his lips, holding it out with 
his hands in a supplicating attitude, and vo- 
ciferating to the bye-standers Scntfawawlah ! 
Scutiawawbah ! Moye strong drink! More 
strong drink!” 

Among the Americans present at 
this scene, was a young man of gigantic 
stature, a head taller than any of the 
others; the old Indian eyed him, and 
at length rose and shook him by the 
hand. 

Washington is yet in an infant state: 
when the multitude who had assembled 
at Mr. Jeferson’s inaugural speech had 
returned home, our traveller describes 
the city as affording no objects, but a 
forlorn pilgrim forcing his way through 
the grass that overruns the streets, or a 
cow ruminating on a bank, having round 
her neck a bell, that she might be found 
in the woods. ‘The streets are most in- 
elegantly denominated: East first street, 
West first street, North A street, South 
A street. A wag, says the author, 
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would infer that the one were named by 
a pilot, and the other by an alphabetical 
teacher. It has been said that Tiber 
was the original name of the river that 
supplies this city with water, and of 
course the coincidence flattered Ameri- 
can patriotism ; butin reality the people 
of Washington themselves know it in 
general by no other name than Goose 
Creek. Between the capitol and presi. 
dent’s house, a well, which had been dug 
to the depth of eleven feet, immediately 
overflowed, and has continued to over- 
flow. 

We are sorry to see the character of 
Franklin studiously depreciated by Mr, 
Davis. The plagiarisms which he has 
so dramatically noticed, have been before 
detected; and it should have been re- 
marked, that, in both instances, Dr, 
Franklin improved upon his originals. 
To Franklin, says this author, must we 
look for the source of the sordid eco. 
nomy of the American commonwealth. 
“ It was he, who, by diffusing the 
maxims of Poor Richard, made the go- 
vernment of the United States a miserly 
body-politic.”” We should have thought . 
that Mr. Davis had travelled in America 
to better purpose than to have brought 
back opinions like these, which can come 
with consistency from none but the 
state-leeches, the blood-suckers of the 
commonwealth: from such as share the 
peculations of M. Talleyrand, or divide 
the cheese-parings and candle-ends here 
athome. If the economy, the dignified 
and honourable economy, of the Ame- 
rican government be indeed attributable 
to the lessons of Benjamin Franklin, a 
yet higher fame is ; a to that great 
man than he has obtained by “arresting 
the lightning, and breaking the iron 
rod.” Let him who sneers at the fru- 
gality of the United States, turn to the 
Red Book and the Tax-Tables for 1803. 

Too much of this volume is occupied 
with the letters of the author’s friend, 
Mr. George; they are probably not pubs 
lished without the writer’s knowledge, 
yet we think they represent him in na 
very favourable light. Mr. Davis him- 
self seems to have been frequently amus- 
ing himself with Rousseau, when he 
would have been more wisely and 
healthily employed in studying Epicte- 
tus. 

The volume concludes with the au- 
thor’s voyage home, dramatically related, 
and in as seaman-like a manner as ever 
delighted a sailor in the prose of Smol. 
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let; or the verse of Falconer. We be- 
lieve there is not a /udberly phrase to be 
found in it. In some parts perhaps it 
is exclusively calculated for a seaman’s 
taste. 

It were needless to dwell upon the 
merits of this volume, after the extracts 
which have been adduced ta exemplify 
them, Yet, to use the words of our old 
and delightful poet, W. Browne of Ottery, 

I do bear this mind, 
That wheresoe’er we true deserving find, 
To give a silent praise is to detract. 
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- We have read the book with pleasure, 
and shall with pleasure recur to it. It 
appears in the course of the volume, 
that Mr. Davis once designed to publish 
his voyages to the East Indies: we hope 
he will resume and compleat that inten- 
tion, for possessing as he does the eye 
that can see nature, and the heart that 
can feel nature, we doubt not that it 
is in his power to produce a work 
that would interest and instruct the 
public, 


Art. XI. Journals of Travels in Parts of the late Austrian Low Conntries, France, 
the Pays de Vaud, and Tuscany, in 1787 and 1789, By Locuarr Muirueap, 


A.M. 8vo. pp. 440. 


MR. MUIRHEAD’s preface is some- 
what stately, 


«© To mark the occurrences of a journey 
is no,unpleasing or unprofitable exercise. 
Succession of objects at once quickens and 
multiplies our conceptions ; whilst a desire 
to register new appearances agreeably be- 
guiles the enxnwi of monotonous motion, 
of lounging at inns, and of waiting upon 
waiters. Future leisure may give to hurried 
notes the regular form of diaries. ‘These we 
peruse with interest—perhaps, with strange 
emotion, at distant and vacant hours. A 
single line may, not unfrequently, revive 
some faded impression, or recall, in all the 
fondness of regret, the sensations of delight 
or melancholy that ate past. The narrative 
may attract the attention, or awake the feel- 
ings of a friend, or impart instruction or 
amusement to a fellaw-creature. 

“« The continent of Europe, it is true, 
has been often traversed, and often describ- 
el, but is, by no means, so exempt from 
Vicissitude, that the accounts of one gene- 
ration should preclude those of another.— 
Besides, extended tracts of territory, adapted 
to the systems of modern society, involve 
such a complication of detail, that the tour- 
ist is usually content to select those observa- 
tions which most readily present themselves, 
or which are most congenial to his taste 
or habits of thinking. Hence, acomplete pic- 
ture of one aquntry has never, perhaps, been 
exhibited to another, and hence, each tra- 
veller, though he should add much, may 
leave more to be added.. In proportion, too, 
as we accumulate remarks on foreign parts, 
we enable the philosopher to widen his 
hasis of comparisons and inductions, to cor- 
rect and modify his statements, and thus, 
gradually to approach to truth. 

“The imperfections, then, not the sul- 
ject, of the following pages, require to be 
prefaced in the language of apology.” 


The same studied and sententious 


style characterizes the journal. We like 
the author better when he relaxes. 

Mr. Muirhead landed at Ostend. He 
describes neatly the first foreign cos- 
tumes that excite his attention, 


«¢ As I awaited dinner in the coffee-room, 
two boys, apparently of twelve or thirteen 
years of age, wrapt in warm surtouts, took 
their seats with great camposure, and called, 
in Flemish, each for his tobacco-pipe and 
tumbler of punch. Like grave loungers, 
they conversed, smoked, and tippled, with- 
out attracting the attention or ridicule of 
any in the room, except of the nouvean 
de bargué 

‘© }laving been recommended to Mons. 
B. I did myself the pleasure of waiting 
upon him in the evening, and found him 
writing en robe de chambre in a counting- 
room, hung with old arras, and divided by 
antique skreens. ‘These are trifling cireum- 
stances, but mark a country which is not 
British.” 


The common style of building in 
Flanders, houses having their ends to 
the street, with arched gateways, may 
still be traced, he observes, in some of 
the decayed towns of Scotland, formerly 
connected by trade with Bruges and 


Antwerp. Ostend wants water: it is 
either supplied from rain cisterns, or 
with what is brought in casks from a 
considerable distance. Mr. Muirhead 
regrets, that the sum expended upon its 
fortifications had not been bestowed 
upon water-conduits ; or that the king 
of the Romans had not constructed an 
queduct. Every little city of the 
Romans had its aqueduct, and many a 
one continues, at this day, to be most 
essentially useful, where every other 
monument of their empire has disap- 
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peared. The fortifications of Ostend 
had been removed, by order of the 
emperor, who, says Mr. Muirhead, has 
taken a dislike to forts and: monas- 
teries. Happy was it for the Flem- 
ings, that their towns were dismantled 
before the French revolution! They 
have now followed the fate of a battle, 
and escaped all the aggravated misery 
of sieges, assaults, and blockades. Of 
those evils, Ostend has had its share. 


«‘ The memorable sicge of three years, 
three months, three weeks, three days, and 
three hours, was attended with the dread- 
ful loss of 130,005 lives! When the place 
at length surrendered, it was a heap of ruins. 
So, we may presume, was the smock of 
Isabella Eugenia, governess of the Low 
Countries, who rashly vowed not to change 
it during the siege. The compliant ladies 
of the court, horresco referens, followed 
her example !” 

The town’s motto is, Ostenpe nobis, 
Domine, misericordiam tuam. May the 
prayer be heard, says the traveller, in 
spite of the pun; and may the Lord 
deal more piteously with the good 
burghers, than their custom-house deals 
with strangers. 

From Ostend he went, by the canal, 
to Bruges and Ghent. The former of 
these towns is in a wretched state of 
decline. 

This was the birth-place of Simon 
Stevin, the inventor of sailing chariots, 
whose grave Mr. Shandy would have 
visited. They ran at the rate of four 
Dutch leagues anhour. Grotius wrote 
2 poem in honour of the discovery. 
Mr. M. merely. passed by Ghent, not 
having leisure to survey it. At Brus- 
sels he remained some time, and has 
accordingly described the city. Among 
its wonders, he notices 


«© The little gentleman yclept manneké 
pisse, who performs unceasing duty, and 
sans facon, to the great edification of the 


good burghers. The French soldiers in 
1747, rudely profaned this diuretic palla- 
dium, and silenced the indignant murmurs 
of the inhabitants: but Lewis XIV. with 
laudable magnanimity, commanded that the 
person of the darling dwarf should be held 
sacred, arrayed in costly apparel, and dub- 
bed a knight of his own order. The che- 
valier still appears in full uniform upon gala 
days; and, to such a degree has he become 
the man of the people, that his removal or 
mutilation might excite an insurrection. 
Five donc le manneké ! 

«The grand Beguinage, an assemblage 
of houses, surrounded by a wall, might 
accomniodate 700 or 800 Beguines, though 
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they reckon at present scarcely half that 
number. This community is peculiar to 
the Low Countries, yet seems admirably 
adapted to the system of modern society, 
whether among catholics or protestants. 
The Beguine brings along with her the 
means of her maintenance, if she pos- 
sesses them, may regulate her own menage, 
or join her stock to that of a particu- 
lar company. ‘The superior presides in 
matters of general discipline, and all attend 
upon the stated exercises of devotion: but 
most of the day is spent in the varied and 
elegant occupations of female hands. Any 
individual may retire from the sisterhood, 
when she pleases, mingle again with the 
world, and enter into the married state.— 
The comparative fewness of ladies of easy 
virtue in several of the Flemish towns has 
been ascribed, and perhaps justly, to this 
salutary institution.” 


The men of Brabant are said to have 
a boyish uniformity of features: they 
are listless and indolent. In Brussels, 
they even yoke dogs to wheel-barrows 
and small sledges ; a pitiful shift to save 
trouble, and avoid paying toll. His. 
tory has, however, says our traveller, 
stamped one decided lineament of the 
political character of the Netherlands, 
namely, their extreme sensibility to any 
infringement of their civil or religious 
institutions. This is true: it might 
have been remarked also, that in their 
interior wars, they have always display- 
ed a brutal ferocity and wicked cruelty, 
unparalleled in the history of any Eu. 
ropean nation, except France. 

From Brussels he travelled to Lau- 
sanne. Of the anecdotes suggested by 
the road, the following are the most re- 
markable : 


«¢ Duval relates, that he saw in the prison 
of Nancy, friar John, a hermit of Lorraine, 
who, in imitation of Jesus Christ, abstained 
from aliment during 40 days, or rather from 
solid food, for it is allowed that he drank 
water. In one of his paroxysms of insanity 
he killed a man whom he deemed importu- 
nate, and had his sentence of death com- 
mnted into perpetual confinement. Being 
seized with an insatiable curiosity to examine 
the internal structure of his body, and hav- 
ing made a large incision with a piece of 
glass, he was proceeding to contemplate 
the viscera with great composure, when 4 
surgeon luckily interfered, and, with some 
difficulty, succeeded in healing his wounds. 

«© The adventures of the abbé de Vatte- 
ville are so singular, and so’ little known, 
that I am tempted to trace their outline. 
He was brother to baron de. Vatteville, 
once ambassador at the court of London. 
The abbé, when colonel of the regiment of 
Burgundy, in the service ef Philip 1Y. 
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of Spain, evinced his courage by repeated 
actions of eclat. Chagrined, however, with 
neglect of promotion, he resigned his com- 
mission, and retired into the convent of 
Carthusians, at Besancon. As his restless 
spirit could ill brook the gloom and silence 
of a cloister, he appointed a confidential 
friend to wait for him, with a horse, with- 
out the garden wall, and secretly procured 
of his relations some money, a riding-dress, 
a case of pistols, and a sword. Thus equip- 
ed, he stole, during the night, from his 
cell, into the garden, stabbed the prior, 
whom he met on his way, scrambled over 
the wall, and rode off at full speed. When 
his horse could advance no further, from 
fatigue and hunger, he alighted at an obscure 
jnn, ordered all the meat in the house to be 
got ready, and sat down to dinner with 
the utmost composure. A traveller, who 
arrived a few minutes later, politely request- 
ed that he might be allowed to share with 
him. Vatteville rudely refused, allegin, 
that there was little enough for himself, 
and, impatient of contradiction, killed the 
gentleman on the spot with one pistol, and 
presenting the other to the landlady and 
waiter, swore he would blow out their brains 
if they once dared to interrupt his repast. 
Having thus escaped with impunity, he 
encountered various fortunes, landed, at 
length, in Turkey, assumed the turban, re- 
ceived a commission in the army, was rais- 
ed to the rank of bashaw, and nominated to 
the government of certain districts of the 


Morea. But longing to revisit his native 
country, he entered into a secret correspon- 


dence with the Venetians, then at war 
with the Turks, obtained absolution, along 
with a considerable church living in Franche 
Comté, delivered the towns and forts under 
his command into the hands of the enemy ; 
and was actually presented by Lewis XIV. 
to the vacant see of Besancon. The Pope, 
however, who had granted absolution, re- 
fused the bull,—and Vatteville was obliged 
to content himself with the first deanery, 
and two rich abbeys. In the midst of his 
magnificence he sometimes deigned to call 
on his old friends, the Carthusians, and, at 
last, expired quietly in his bed, at the ad- 
yanced age of ninety !—A roturier, guilty of 
one half of his enormities, would have been 
broken upon the wheel.” 


The story from Joinville, which fol- 

Ws, is most unmercifully lugged in by 

1¢ head and shoulders ; and it is re- 
lated as vilely as it is introduced. 

In his notes made at Lausanne, Mr. 
Muirhead remarks a curious passage 
from the chronicle of Marius, or 5. 
Maire, who died A. D. 601. In re- 
cording the effects of a prevailing small- 
pox (variola), he notices that it proved 
fatal to cows. Eighteen months agg 
this circumstance had been conmniuai- 
cated to Dr. Beddoes, through us, by 
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Mr. Coleridge. We will copy his let- 
ter, as it states the circumstance more 
fully, and adds to it another fact equal- 
ly important. 

Marius, a Burgundian noble and ec- 
clesiastic, who died in the year 601, 
possessed a fertile estate about five miles 
above the old Aventicum; this estate 
he cultivated with his own hands, and 
employed himself in winter in making 
utensils for the church service. On this 
estate he built a church and a large 
manor-house, and this was the first be- 
ginning of the town of Peterlingen. 
So Muller, the Swiss Tacitus, informs 
me, from whom I have extracted this 
account, for the sake of that which is 
to follow. This same Marius wrote a 
chronicle, partly of what had been re- 
lated to him by old people, and partly 
of the great events of his own times. 
This chronicle is to be found in Du 
Chesne; and under the year 570, is the 
following curious passage, which I con- 
fess gave me no little pleasure, as add- 
ing strength to the most rational hypo- 
thesis, concerning the nature and ori- 
gin of the cow-pock. Hoc anno, morbus 
validus cum profluvio ventris et variold. 
italiam Gallianque valde afflixit, et animalia 
bubula per loca superscrip!a, maxima in- 
tarierunt. (This year a strong disease, 
with flux and variolous eruption, griev- 
ously afflicted Italy and Gaul; and the 
horned cattle throughout the above- 
mentioned places, chiefly died of it.) 

If then, at the time of the first ap- 
pearance of the small-pox, the disease 
affected horned cattle even more than 
the human species, is it not a fair infer- 
ence that cows must still be naturally 
susceptible of the contagion, and conse- 
quently does not the fact strengthen 
the probability that the cow-pcex is the 
small-pox in its mildest state, and re- 
ceived by the cow's from inoculated 
milkers? The account given by Haller 
of the first appearance of the small-pox, 
accords in date with this of Marius: 
he says, it was brought by the Abyssi- 
nians into Arabia, at the time of their 
conquest of the province of Hamyer, 
carried thence by Greek merchants to 
Constantinople, and from Constantino- 
ple to the north of Italy, by the army 
of Belisarius. 

«© I remember another fact in con- 
firmation of the hypothesis, which if lL 
mistake not, for 1 speak entirely from 
memory, was in a pamphiet by a Doctor 
Layard, who, in the great disease among 
horned cattle in 1756, (1 will not an- 
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swer for my dates, but of the fact I am 
certain) proposed the burying of the 
animal with all its litter: his plan was 
adopted in England, France, and Flan- 
ders, and actually stopt the spread of 
the contagion. But in Denmark the 
physicians, who were consulted by the 
government on the occasion, pronounc- 
ed the disease to be a genuine small-pox, 
and proposed the inoculation of the 
calves and cattle hitherto uninfected. 
The measure was adopted, and attended 
with compleat success. Whether or no 
I am deceived in the inference, the facts 
at all events are curious.” 

Mr. Muirhead resided for some time 
at Lausanne, and did not leave it with- 
out regret. Lyons was his first station. 
An academician of this city, had kept a 
register of the births and deaths for 
twenty-four years ; and we shall extract 
such of his results, as will interest poli- 
tical and physical speculators. 

¢¢ 9, The males exceed the females by a 
twenty-third. 8. The months of August 
and September are most fatal to infants and 
children, December and January to those of 
ten years and upwards. 4. "More boys 
than girls die from birth till ten years, and 
more girls than boys from ten to twenty. 
5. Four-ninths die before the twentieth year. 
6. Females, wno have attained the age of 
sixty, generally live longer than men who 
have attained the same age; but more men 
than women have completed their century. 
7. Lorigevity prevails most in the cloister. 
&. The crisis of climacteric years is unsupe 
ported by fact. 9. The proportion of births 
is as One to seventy-two.” 


A good anecdote is related of the 
canons of Lyons. 


«© When the abbé de Villeroi, who had 
made many unsuccessful attempts to become 
one of their number, was appointed by the 
king to the archbishopric, they waited upon 
him with the usual tribute of respectful 
compliments. While he received them with 
courtesy, he could not help remarking, that 
the stone which the builders refused was 
become the head of the corner. Their 
spokesman instantly replied, ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing, it is marvellous in our 
eyes. 

Of the literary natives of Lyons Mr. 
Muirhead ‘notices the abbé Terrasson, 
with deserved respect. His Sethos, in- 
deed, is an admirable romance. It 
would be rendering a useful service to 
the public, to edit a translation of this 
work, with notes and references to clas- 
sical authorities. Terrasson speculated 
in the-schemes of Law, “ tasted of the.r 


transient benefits, and when the bubble 
burst, again sunk into retirement with« 
outasigh. Me voild, said he, tird d’afs 


faire. Je revivrai de peu,—cela m’est plus 


commode. ‘They who knew him knew he 
was sincere ; for his character was marked 
by a love of tranquillity, and much ap- 
parent stoicism and simplicity.” It 
was from his romance that Warburton 
borrowed his hypothesis concerning the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

Avignon was his next resting-place. 
It was not without pleasure, as well as 
surprise, that we perused his account of 
the Jews there. 


«© Well, said a sensible and affectionate 
friend, you have to pass some months at 
Avignon, which shelters the French rene+ 
gado, and fosters an undue proportion of 
monks and clergy. I studied there myself, 
and am no stranger to the character of the 
inhabitants---Beware of forming intimacies, 
and recollect: that the Catholics are there the 
Jews. The point of this parting exhorta- 
tion recurred with singular zest when, upon 
a Friday evening, a canon of the cnthedeat 
politely offered to conduct me to the syna- 
gogue. The latter is small, but neat, and 
mimics the distribution of the temple of 
Jerusalem. ‘The chanting of the Hebrew 
service is peculiarly grating, but the come 
posed air of the worshippers betokens the 
sincerity of devotion. The women occupy 
an under apartment, and have the service 
read to them inthe Provengal dialect, as few 
of them understand Hebrew. When I 
took the liberty of asking one of them why 
so few of her sex attended the synagogue, 
she replied that most of them were occupied 
with family concerns, and could say their 
prayers at home. Nor would I willingly 
suppress the following trait. Upon obsery- 
ing an elderly man, to whom those in the 
»orch paid particular attention, I presumed 
* was a rabbi—but was soon informed that 
he was a simple honest trader, who had 
lately paid the amount of a bond of surety, 
which, owing to some flaw in the deed he 
might have evaded with impunity. He is 
nearly reduced to poverty, but has acquired 
additional respect, and has preserved his 
peace of mind. His brethren here, to the 
number of five or six hundred, are allowed 
to live cooped up in a separate and ill-aired 
quarter of the town, in consideration of re- 
peated douceurs, and upon condition that 
the men wear orange or yellow hats, and 
the women flat caps, stuffed at the sides. 
Yet it is generally allowed that they live 
quietly, and that they are more exemplary 
ne their neighbours: in the discharge of 
demestic duties. Their modest inoffensive 
deportment must sensibly affect every feel- 
ing mind, Aad induce it to sympathize with 
an unfortunate portion of our species so long 
branded with epithets ef the vilest abuse, sd 
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often doomed to bleed at the shrine of re- 
Jentless fanaticism, so often goaded by per- 
secution to gratify the avarice or the caprice 
ef princes.” 


From Avignon the traveller went to 
Bareges, Toulouse, Nismes, and Mar- 
seilles. In this last city, it is remarkable 
thet Newcastle coal should be cheaper 
than coal carried landways, though only 
fifteen miles distant. A very honoura- 
ble character is given of the Varseillois. 
A merchant wil] freely entrust his most 
important* keys to the porter attached 
to his service. The theorist who, like 
Major Jardine, believes the human race 
are improved by erossing the breed, 
would indeed expect the Marseillois to 
be the best of the Frenchmen. 


«« Spondanus, Bouche, and Noguicr, as- 
sert a curious fact, namely, that in 1596, 
shoals ef dolphins infested the port and 
streets of Marseilles, crowded into the ships 
and galleys, some of which they sunk, 
devoured the bodies of mariners who fell 
into the water, and compelled the tradesmen 
to shut their shops. Recourse was had, but 
in vain, to various expedients of destruction. 
These bouncing guests made good their 
quarters during a complete month. At 
length a deputation was sent to cardinal 
Aquaviva, then legate at Avignon. His 
eminence dispatched Bordini, bishop of Ca- 
vaillon, who, in virtue of his exorcising 
talents, commanded the invaders to retire, 
and they disappeared ina twinkling. ‘ Ma- 
nifesto segno,” observes the pious Fantoni 
Castrucci, ‘ della potesta detla chiesa Roma- 
na, ché la vera chiesa di Christo, dato 
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63 
opottunamente, 0 per conversione, 0 per 
confusione degli eretici di quel tempo.” Did 
Bondini’s exorcism consist in a little Ita- 
lian slyness? or had the dolphins pre- 
viously indicated a disposition to take 
leave =” 


Or is the whole a lye? if we may be 
permitted to add our query to the tale. 
That shoals of dolphins should have 
infested the port of Marseilles is very 
possible ; but it is rather extraordinary 
that they should board the ships, and 
still more extraordinary that they should 
walk the streets, and go a-shopping—they 
could have no business any where but 
at the fishmongers. 

Mr. Muirhead sailed from hence to 
Leghorn, and then proceeded to Pisa; 
circumstances of peculiar urgency then 
recalled him to his native country, and 
his narrative abruptly concludes. We 
notice several Scotticisms in his stile, 
such as ste caused write, caused bury, ab- 
stracted for stole; would tor should, on 
the streets, &c. Thereis occasionally anat- 
fectation of language as well as of sentene 
tiousness, ag when he says that ‘Toulouse 
was designed Palladia, from the olive 
groves which environed it, when he 
speaks of huts e@djected to eminences. 
Theseare trifling faults. The author 
is amanof observation and talents ; and 
we wish he may travel again, and tra- 
vel more leisurely, and publish a ful- 
ler journal. 


Observations made in EgySt, by an Offver 


upon the Siaff of the British Army: describing the Country, its Inhabiian's, their Man- 


ners, and Customs. 


THE author of this volume, or rather 
the writer of these letters, for they were 
penned with no serious consciousness 
of authorship, had prepared the mate- 
rials for a History of the Campaign in 
Egypt; that design he laid aside upon 
learning that Colonel Anstruther had 
undertaken, at the instance of the minis- 
try, to publish the transactions of that 
campaign, and has accordingly, now 
that Sir Robert Wilson has supplied the 
more serious part, given to the publi¢ 
the more amusing. 

r < . . . . 

he letters begin with a description 
of the voyage up the Nile to Rosetta. 

Rosetta is described, as all writers 
except Savery describe it, beautiiul 
without and wretched in its interior. 
The population at this time was comput- 
ed at 16,000, of whom 250 are christians 
and 60 Jews. ‘These people, and some 
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few of the European Turks, speak a 
Lingua Franca, which the author truly 
observes, is at least a very accommodat- 
ing language, if not a very pure one. 
The narrow streets are made to appear 
still narrower, by a seat or bench built 
out from the walls, upon which the in- 


habitants sit, smoke, and sleep. The 
projecting windows are supported fre- 
quently upon granite or marble co- 
lumns ; the remains of a better age, and 
a better people, which these wretched 
Mahommedans have placed as often 
upon the capital as the base. The win- 
dows are latticed asin Spain. “ The 
description of one room is of every 
room, surrounded by cushions raised 
about 8 inches from the floor upon a 
frame, and large pillars against which 
to lean, ranged along the wall. ‘The 
magnificence of the room consists in the 
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beauty of the silk with which these pil- 
lars are covered, and the fineness of the 
carpets which are spread over the 
cushions. They sleep on the ground, 
and im their clothes. 

The picture of this town is live- 
lily given. 


«¢ Entire long streets, if paltry narrow 
lunes deserve to be so called, filled with little 
miserable shops, in which you see a dismal 
meagre-looking figure, if not blind of at 
least one eye, certainly with both sore and 
inflamed ; rolled up in a blue shrowd, or 
rasher loose shirt, like our carter’s frock, 
stretched at his length, sleeping, or else 
sitting cross-legged in the middle of his tene- 
ment, eating bread and garlic pounded in a 
mortar, with rancid oil ; or garlic and horse- 
beans {ried in this same sort of oil; or cu- 
cumbers and sallad, which they stuff in 
handsful down their throats ; or water-me- 
Tons, which they ravenously devour as if 
afraid the passer-by was going to snatch 
them away ; or adried fish, with mountains 
of rice, which they cram down with their 
fingers; and, when one imagines they are 
so full as to be unable to hold another grain, 
a guglet of water is applied to the mouth, 
not taken from it until empty, although at 
Teast a quart shall have been its contents. 
I never saw people swallow so much at a 
diaught: it is true they drink seldom, which 
is a fortunate thing, or God help the Nile! 

«* The shopman is at no trouble in hand- 
ing you the thing you want, for, without 
moving from his seat, his hand reaches all 
corners of these shabby little holes, rather 
than shops, which are square places in- 
closed, anak three feet from the ground, 
upon a broad wall or bank, which, project- 
ing from the house, makes the passage 
through the shop-streets, already too narrow, 
so impracticable, that an European nose 
can’t venture to force its way through the 
erowd, assailed ‘on one side by strong smel- 
ling cheese and rancid oil, on the other by 
garlic, and the filth of the people them- 
selves.” 

«« Your ears are constantly assailed by the 
clinking of the bason and jar of the shirbett- 
seller, who parades the streets to satisfy the 
drought of the passengers ; honey and wa- 
ter, liquorice and water; in short, shirbett 
of all kinds (watcr sweetened) is his be- 
verage. 

«© Your eyes are next caught by the bar- 
ber’s shop, in which you see half-a-dozen 
bald heads enveloped in suds and lather, 
which, the barber, (with his customer’s 
head and a lump of soap in hand) spreads 
ever face, head, and neck, and, never mind- 
ing eyes, nose, or mouth, scrubs away until 
one would imagine he had stifled the mise- 
rable but patient sufferer, whose neck is bent 
forward to hinder the water, poured from a 


large urn upon the top of his head, from, 


running down his back ; the expe:t shaver 


then, most dexterously certainly, performs 
his operation in the reverse way to which 
we do, pushing the razor from, instead of 
drawing it to him, and concludes the cere- 
mony by opening the spout of the water- 
urn, washing off all the soap, plucking the 
hairs from the ears and nose, and finally cut- 
ting and pairing the nails; and all this for 
three paras! 

** Your nose is now attacked by the snuff- 
maker, who, with a mortar between his legs, 
and an immense heavy log of wood, sharply 
pointed, pounds and cuts the tobacco, at 
the great risk, I always think, of the fingers 
of his feet, with which he very dexterously 
holds the mortar.” 

The water-carriers are completely 
dressed in leather, and use goat-skins 
instead of barrels. In the coffee-houses, 
which are numerous, a story-teller usu- 
ally amuses the company. The Scribes 
have their open-shops; they not only 
copy books, but make out petitions and 
write letters: a very useful people ina 
country where not one man in ten thou- 
sand can write or read. 


«* But now for the description of one of 
the employments of the fair sex. “You must 
know firing (I don’t mean shooting) is a 
very scarce article, there being, in fact, no 
wood in the country but date-trees, which 
they convert into so many better uses, as I 
will hereafter tell you, that they don’t cut it 
for fuel ; the imported wood is of course very 
dear, and only to be gotten by the people in 
and about the towns, so that in truth the 
whole firing of the country, one may al:nost 
say, is produced by the happy composition 
and delicate feminine work of the lower 
class of women, who dance attendance upon 
the cattle, and not only carefully, but with 
avidity and delight, ‘* ramassent ce qui 
toml-e,” and with a melange of dust form a 
hard thick pancake, of which they make 
their fires: never was any thing so shock- 
ingly disgusting as this is. From my win- 
dow, which opened upon several court-yards 
full of oxen and buffaloes, I could not help 
seeing it; and curiosity (though not a wo- 
man) made me watch them ; the creatures 
almost naked, nothing but a loose shift, 
and trowsers to the knees, all in rags; wal- 
low in the filth; and, seriously speaking, 
scem to delight in it.” 

The okells or caravanseras have each 
2 sort of colonnade, where such travel- 
lers as are not able to pay for a room, 
are suffered to rest: a lesson, says the 
author, to countries that are reputedly 
so civilized. The plague of vermin 
seems still to have remained upon 
Egypt; the officers complain even 
more of the flies and mosquitos upon 
the march, than of the creepers and 
crawlers in the towns. 
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** The whole country is one continued 
flat, intersected with dykes and canals for 
the admission of water at the overflow of the 
Nile; the beds of some of these dykes are 
even higher than the level of the country: 
at a particular time they are cut, the land is 
thus covered with water, and manured by 
the fat and slimy mud it brings with it, 
that produces the uncommon abundance of 
grain which Egypt boasts. 

«* As a great portion of mud remains in 
the dykes, which would be filled up if they 
did not clear them, it is thrown out on each 
side, making immense banks, or laid in 
heaps, which, in course of time, form the 
artificial hills upon which all their villages 
are built, and hes secured from the water, 
while the surrounding country is inundated. 

«* By describing one village you describe 
all; invariably built upon one of these hil- 
locks ; an assemblage of flat-roofed square 
mud-huts ; few houses with upper stories 
or walls of brick; oval -wedle of mud, 
‘without any window, and only a small hole, 
through which they creep, and were it not 
that a hollow is dug about two feet in the 
sand they would scarcely be able to stand 
upright in them. ‘The Arab hut, like the 
“« cobler’s stall, serves for kitchen, parlour, 
and hall ;” in truth answers every purpose, 
for they are beastly dirty. 

«« Almost every house has its pigeon- 
cote erected upon the roof, ina curious form, 
and giving a very odd aad picturesque ap- 
pearance to the whole: a mosque or two, 
according to the size of the village, a number 
of ragged inhabitants, and a few date-trees, 
finish my description of the Arab village, 
which, at some little distance, wears the ap- 
pearance of a fortification, and does in fact 
afford excellent cover to the guard which is 
regularly mounted every night by the inha- 
hitants to protect them from the incursions 
of the Bedouin Arabs. ‘There are three 
distinct styles of habitation; the best of 
brick, with latticed windows and upper 
rooms; the intermediate ones of mud, four 
walls forming a square with flat roof, and 
holes in the wall to serve as windows; the 
worst sort, oval hovels of the same ma- 
terial, mud. Outside of each village is a 
burial ground, which at first sight appears 
to consist of a number of the oval huts [ 
have just described, but, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, you find are tombs of brick, really 
well constructed ; with infinite labour and 
pains bestowed upon them; they certainly 
take better care of their dead, than of their 
living.” 

The funerals reminded the author of 
the same ceremony in Ireland. ‘The in- 
terjection of joy, wlulah, reminded him 
also of the Irish philalub ; and though 
this indicates sorrow, he asks if there 
be not an affinity between the words: 
the fact is, that these words, like howl, 
ululo, and cacav{w, are all imitative and 
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derived from the same sound, the first 
which infants articulate. 

The strange custom of hatching their 
pes in ovens, is said to have dwindled 
the race, and perverted their instincts: 
few hens will sit to hatch—a treble price 
is demanded for one that will. There 
never was a country, says the author, 
better calculated to feed an army: buf- 
falo beef, mutton, corn, rice, pulse, ve- 
getables of various kind, all good and 
cheap; yet the bread with which the 
peer Arabs must content themselves is 
ittle more than the husk of the corn 
and water. It ts remarkable that the 
English seldom felt any want of water ; 
they usually found it near the palms, at 
a depth of from four to seven feet. The 
French were ignorant of this, and were 
convinced that no water was to be pro- 
cured between Alexandria and Aboukir, 

A curious anecdote is related to ex- 
emplify the abject contempt in which 
Christians were held in Egypt before the 
French invasion. 


«¢ Mrs. Varsy, my hostess, told me a 
ridiculous circumstance, which you shail 
have in her words : «* When my son was at 
iny breast, I used now and then to give him 
to an old Arab servant-maid to hold; the 
woman always scemed in agony whilst she 
had him in her arms. At last, upon asking 
her why she appeared to be in such distress, 
she told me, ¢ that to say trne, she had been 
to consult with one of the Imans whether 
the water of a young christian child, at 
breast, was impure; and that his answer 
was—If the mother drinks wine it is deci- 
dedly impure, otherwise it is not so—Now, 
Ma’am, you know you do drink wine, and 
1 am therefore kept in constant alarm lest 
the infant should misbehave, which always 
obliges me to change my cloaths, or to wash 
the part of them defiled.” 


, 


*¢ T confess,” says the writer, ‘that were 
it not for political reasons, and lest their 
wandering spirits might have crept into the 
East, I could almost lament that the French, 
for the benefit of mankind, have not remain- 
ed here; with the sea open to them, they 
might have brought about, after some time, 
such a change, that the country would have 

ut On a new appearance, or more properly 
P should say, its old appearance ; it is cer- 
tainly to be made one A) the finest countries 
in the world. I had rather the French 
should have the pleasure of making it so, 
than it should be our lot, thousands would 
fall in the attempt, and J doubt if success 
would be quite ensured.” 


We too regret that any interests, real 
or imaginary, of Great Britain should 
oppose the progress of civilization=—= 

F 
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But armies, such as armies are now, 
are wretched civilizers. They would, 
indeed, be needful in such a country as 
Egypt, to enforce the law; but woe to 
the country where they give the law! 
The French in Egypt were under no 
testraint of religion, for they were in- 
structed, by the example of their leaders, 
to profess any religion as it suited them. 
They were equally destitute of all mios 
rals, and instead of introducing Furo- 
pean decency among the conquered peo- 
ple, they themselves fell into the practice 
of vices most infamous in Europe. The 
miseries and crimes occasioned by the 
unhappy expedition of Bonaparte, are 
beyond calculation. We are told, by 
this officer, that the women who coha- 
bited with the French soldiers, almost 
invariably destroyed, before birth, the 
creatures who would else have been the 
children of christians! A massacre of 
these unhappy women was expected to 
take place whenever the Europeans 
should quit the country. When the 
English took possession of Rosetta, 
the wives of four French officers, all 
of whom had children, were forsaken 
by their husbands, and turned into- 
the streets, for the inhabitants feared the 
Turks would murder them if they suf- 
fered the wife of a Frenchman under 
their roofs ! 

When these letters were written Bon 
John was very naturally the favourite 
in Egypt. Some remarkable instances 
are quoted. 


«* Near Foua, a captain of the navy had 
strageled from his boat, was seized by some 
Arabs, who, from the similarity in his uni- 
form, mistook him for a Frenchman, had 
plundered and stripped, and were actually 
about to murder him, when one of them, 
more sagacious and humane than the rest, 
tore a button from his coat, suspended his 


Ariillery, Sc. 


«« IN the present multiplicity of books, 
to obtrude a new work upon the public ar- 
_gues an opinion in the author, that it either 
contains some new information, or if the 
matter is old, that it is in a dress which is 
both original and advantageous. ‘To the 
latter the writer of these pages makes no 
pretensions ; with respect to the former, the 
fault is hisown if the work should be found 
to contain no'information but what is already 
familiar to his countrymen. 
«« Attached in a professional capacity to 
the British juilitary mission which accom- 
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execution, ran to the bank of the Nile, anu 
seeing an English boat, produced the button 
to the sailors, who acknowledged it by cal- 
ling out Ingles; he instantly returned to his 
party with the information, who as quickly 
released their captive, restored to him his 
effects, and escorted him in safety to the 
boat. 

«* An Arab, who had. lived at Aboukir 
before the arrival of the French, upon their 
taking possession of that place, quitted it, 
having first covered up most secretly a re- 
markably goed well close to that village. He 
had constant intercourse with the French 
during the whole of their stay; but such 
was his inveteracy towards them that he 
never divulged the secret. The moment 
we reached Aboukir, he took Sir Sidney 
Smith to the spot, a few men soon opened 
it, and found a large well of the very best 
water.” 


Yet this officer believed, that as soon 
as the French were out of the country, 
the inhabitants would rejoice to see the 
English follow them, because they are 
Christians. 

This volume has been ascribed to 
Major Doyle: we have reason to be- 
lieve that it is the work of an older 
officer, but as he has not thought pro- 
per to set his nameto the title, it would 
be impertinent in us to announce it in 
areview. Some inaccuracies of lan- 
guage the reader will have observed in 
our extracts—we were more displeased 
with the recurrence of certain slang 
phrases, common among young men of 
fashion, who would do well to spare our 
language, and confine themselves to in- 
venting alterations in our coats, waist- 
coats, pantaloons, and bocts. These, 
however, are trifling faults. More live 
ing authors than one have acquired re- 
putation by books of less observation, 
only because they were more serious, 
being dull. 





panied the army of the grand vizier in its 
route through Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, 
during the late memorable campaign, he was 
certainly in a situation peculiarly advantage- 
ous for observing the manners, customs, 
and habits of the Turkish nation, not only 
with the Grand Vizier himself, but with 
the principal personages of the Ottoman 
empire. . 

** In the course of his travels, he saw 
many things which, to him at least, were 
uncommon ; and he was in the habit (partly 
to relieve his mind from the irksomeness of 
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his situation, and partly in the hope of grati- 
fying his particular friends) to note down 
whatever appeared worthy of remark. On 
communicating these notes to those for 
whom they were originally intended, it was 
their wish to see them in print, as contain- 
ing matter which, according to their partial 
opinion, was calculated to interest a still 
wider circle. Such a task, when he com- 
menced his journal, he did not expect he 
should have to encounter; and this state- 
ment, in every respect consonant to truth, 
he trusts will shield him from the severity 
of criticism, which is most properly directed 
against such publications as are, from the 
first, intended to challenge the approbation 
of the public.” 


Dr. Wittman’s situation was indeed, 
as he boasts, peculiarly advantageous ; 
and if it shall appear, that in his new 
matter there is little information, and in 
his old matter no imprevement, the 
fault is hisown; and a fault it is deserv- 
ing the utmost severity of criticism, 
which, begging leave to correct the 
author, we must affirm, is most properly 
directed against such publications as are, from 
the first, intended to pick the packets of the 

ublic. 

That such was the intention with 
which this quarto volume was publish- 
ed, we suspected, upon seeing that many 
of the prints are copied, from what ori- 
ginals it would be difficult to say, as 
: they have been copied so often, but pro- 
bably from Sir Paul Rycaut. The 
hand of a modern artist is easily disco- 
verable in the few figures which are ac- 
tually from modern drawings, such as 
the two Arnaut soldiers, and the Arab 
groom. There is internal evidence of 
this fraud, sufficient to satisfy those who 
may not have the means of comparison 
to detect it. The figure of the Capitan 
Pacha would be familiar to many of 
those officers who would probably be 
the first perusers of Dr. Wittman’s tra- 
vels: a portrait of one of his predecessors 
therefore is given. “ ‘The costume 
worn by the Dervises is of a light quaker 
colour, says the author, and a competent 
idea of it will be formed from plate IV, 
in which one of their superiors is faith- 
fully represented.” In the print this 
quaker-coloured dress is green. 

Nor is it merely in publishing old 
prints as originals, that Dr. Wittman 
and his bookseller have displayed their 
vamping abilities: matter a century old 
is to be palmed upon the public in the 
same manner, and honest old half-a- 
crown octavos pilfered to eke out the 
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pages of a modern two guinea and a 
half quarto. We shall proceed regue 
larly through the travels of this gentlee 
man ; we shall expose his ignorance, his 
want of observation and of informa- 
tion; we shall detect his plagiarisms, 
and endeavour to glean some informa 
tion fro-» his five hundred pages. 

Dr. Wittman went by sea to Constan- 
tinople: never did man display more po- 
verty of imagination, more beggarliness 
of language, more meagreness cf mind, 
than this writer has manifested ,in his 
descriptions of the finest scenery in the 
world. “ We had a distant view { 
Mount Etna and Strombolo, than which 
nothing could be more awtul and grand. 
The Lipari islands added to the effect 
of this fine scene,” p. 3.— The city, 
harbour, and environs of Constantinople, 
presented a magnificent spectacle, new 
in every respect to our eyes, both as to 
the architecture of the principal edifices, 
and the construction of the city itself; 
but which was on the whole extremely 
fine and picturesque,” p. 5.— I walked 
to the vicinity of the mosque of Santa 
Sophia, which is certainly a very mas- 
sive building, but which, consider- 


ed in an architectural point of view, 


is, in my opinion, very inferior to 
our St Paul's. With the exception of 
the dome, and of the four minarets 
which are detached, there is nothing 
very singular or striking in the pile,’ 
p- 34. Somuch for Dr. Wittman’s des 
scriptive powers, and his feeling of what 
is aweful in nature, or majestic in art. 
The only visual object which he has had 
fancy enough to represent is, that, “ the 
minarets bear a strong resemblance in 
their form to a tall candle, having an 
extinguisher at its top.” 

The barracks of the English detach« 
ment were at Levant Chifflick, about 
seven miles from Buyukdere, where the 
officers resided ; * a very agreeable dish 
called yourt, of which the natives are 
very fond, is made here and brought in 
with the dessert. It is prepared by al- 
lowing a certain portion of milk to be- 
come sour, and throwing into new milk 
as much of this acidulated fluid as will 
curdle it in a slight degree. It is then 
eaten with sugar ; is very palatable, and 
mixed with strawberries, becomes a good 
substitute for cream.” Dr. Wittman 
has noticed another dainty of the Turk- 
ish dairy, which we hope will find its 
way into many a family cookery book. 
— shallow vessels having been filled 
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with new milk, are placed over a gentle 
wood fire, and the milk kept simmering 
for the space of twenty four hours, when 
it is left to cool. On the following day 
the surface, which has assumed a con- 
_ sistent form, is taken off, cut into small 
portions, and rolled up for use. This is 
the fymack which is so generally used, 
and so highly esteemed in Turkey. It 
is an excellent subtitute for butter, and 
is also eaten with honey, or sugar, or 
salt. . 

During his residence at Buyukdere, 
the doctor relates such daily occurrences, 
as would be estecmed too dull and un- 
important for what is technically called, 
stuffing, ina garrison gazette. “ In com- 
pany with General Koehler, and the other 
officers, on the 19th, I dined with the 
Russian ambassador at his palace, at 
Buyukdere, where we were sumptuously 
entertained,’ p. 19.—“ On the 20th, 
twenty men belonging to the mission, 
and sevcral women were sent to the 
above barracks. On the 2ist, I went 
on board the New Adventure transport, 
lying in the harbour of Constantinople : 
in the afternon I returned to Buyukdere 
by water,” p. 20.—“ On the 24th and 
25th, I paid my customary visits to the 
barracks, at Levant Chifflick. During 
the night of the 24th, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
wife to a corporal of the royal artillery, 
fell a victim to adysenteric complaint,” 

« 21.—“ On the 26th, on my return 
hes the barracks I dined with the gene- 
ral,”’ p. 22. Admirable accuracy ! gen- 
tle reader, it was Dr. Wittman’s habit 
to “ note down whatever appeared 
worthy of remark; and on communicat- 
ing these notes to those for whom they 
were originally intended, it was their 
wish to see them in print, as containing 
matter which, according to their partial 
opinion, was calculated to interest a still 
wider circle.” 

Dr. Wietman is little more amusing 
or intruetive when he digresses from 
this precious journal of his rides and 
his dinners: the only things indeed 
which. he seems to have noted upon the 

t, except the cases of his patients. 
The uninquiring and contented igno- 
rance with which he has beheld every 
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thing, is truly marvellous ; he tells us of 
the brazen pillar in the old hippodrome, 
formed by the twisting of three serpents, 
and that Mahomet the second, when he 
took Constantinople, beat off the jaw of 
one of their heads: but he has not added 
the circumstances which render this the 
most venerable relic in existence, that it 
originally supported the golden tripod, 
which the Greeks presented to the tem- 
ple of Delphi, after the defeat of Xerxes. 
He says, that the louse of Osman (Otto- 
man} established the fifth dynasty of 
the caliphs, as if the caliphate still 
subsisted! and he speaks of the mufti 
of a mosque in Jerusalem, which is like 
calling an English vicar arvhbishop, or 
a French curé, pope. 

The famous cannon at the Dardanelles 
are said to have a diameter of thirty 
inches ; the author saw a Turk seated i2 
one of them, eating his meal. Baron 
Tott’s tale has been ridiculed, but the 
following aneedote will establish his ve- 
racity, if farther proof were now need- 
ful. 


«* At the time when Licutenant-colonel 
Holloway and Major Hope were engaged in 
the survey of the castles and coast, a prac- 
tice was made by the Turks from the great 
guns at Chennecally for the purpose of con- 
vincing the English officers that their large 
marble and granite balls, discharged @ rico~ 
chet,* would reach quite across the Darda- 
nelles. ‘They indeed furnished a melancho- 
ly proof of this; a family of three indivi- 
duals, sitting in a field on the opposite 
side, having been killed by one of the shots.” 


Dr. Wittman witnessed some singular 
ceremonies of a public breakfast given 
by a Russian Captain, on board his 
ship. 


** Previously to the breakfast, tongues 
and liqueurs were presented to us—a cus- 
tom which we were given to understand is 
constantly observed by the Russians. Dur- 
ing the breakfast, which was of the most 
sumptuous kind, several toasts, given by the 
captain, were drank, and cheered three times. 
Fhe captain now entertained us with a Rus- 
sian danee, while a part of the crew, cleanly 
dressed for the occasion, sung to an aecompa- 
niment of Russian music. Aftera short in- 
terval, the captain fell on the deck, apparent- 
ly from accident, when the singers took him 


* «Tn firing @ ricochet, the piece is no more than half charge:, insomuch that it carries the 
ball toa certain distance only. In its fall, the latter skips, rolls, and makes rebounds (rico- 


chets), as is the case with 


ebbles thrown in a horizontal direction on the surface of the 


water, in skimming which they — what by boys are called ducks and drakes. This 


practice is employed to sweep an 
ascribed to the celebrated Vauban.” 


clear a covered way, a rampart, &c. and its invention is 
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sn their arms, and tossed him in the air, 
repeating certain phrases, Each of the guests 
aflerwards underwent the same ceremony. 
The next singular occurrence was, that on 
the health of the Russian minister at Con- 
stantinople being given by the captain, he 
demanded aloud what others would do for 
him. Instantly a Russian officer, and near- 
ly twenty of the crew, jumped from the 
cabin window into the sea, with their clothes 
on. The stern ladders were the only re- 
source they had to get on board again; and 
on their entering the cabin with their wet 
clothes, they danced round the captain, ecca- 
sionally prostrating themselves at his feet. 
On our going on shore, the greater part of 
the barge’s crew threw themselves into the 
water, aad swam by her side until we reach- 
ed the beach. A few piastres distributed 
among them were, as 1 apprehend, con- 
sidered by them a sufficient recompense for 
the dueking to which they had subjected 
themselves.” 


A Turk who had assaulted one of the 
English mission, and attempted to mur- 
der him, was condemned to be behead. 
ed; the sentence being mitigated at 
Lord Elgin’s intercession, he received 
fifty strokes of the bastinado on the soles 
of his feet, and was sentenced to twenty 
years imprisonment in the college of 
Pera, to learn the Arabic language. 

After a long residence in the vicinity 
of Constantinople, the English were 
sent to join the Turkish army at Jaffa. 


«© We found the Turkish troops encamp- 
ed in the most confused and irregular man- 
ner, without any order in the positions the 
occupied, each individual having pitched his 
tent on the spot which was most agreeable 
to his inclination. The only regulation 
that seemed to border somewhat on system 
was, that each Pacha, or military governor, 
was surrounded by his ownmen. The en- 
campment was ona white sandy soil; and I 
observed a considerable number of tents con- 
verted into cook's shops, while others were 
set aside for the sale of various commodities, 
particularly coffee and tobacco, of which, 
among the Turks, there is a great and con- 
stant consumption. 

se The situation which had been chosen 
for the camp manifested an incredible de- 
gree of iynorance and imprudence on the 
part of those who had been entrusted with 
the marking outof the ground : being placed 
to leeward of the town, the sea breeze, 
which constantly prevailed during the day 
time, distributed to every part of it the pu- 
trid noxious effuvia which the streets of 
Jaffa produced. The tents were absolutely 
pitched among the abodes of the dead ; and 
the bodies of those who had been interred 
were in general so super&ciaily covered over 
by ube earth, that the puiid exhalations 
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which were thus generated were intolerable 
to the passenger, and must have been as 
baneful as disgusting to those who. were 
constantly exposed to them. To complere 
the horrors of this scene of filth and depra- 
vity, the carcasses of dead animals, such as 
camels, horses, and asses, were scattered in 
great abundance among the tents, to corrupt 
and moulder away, without giving thesmal- 
lest concern, or apparently offering any kind 
of molestation to the Turkish soldiery. 

«« The departure of troops from the Turk- 
ish encampment was, as well as their arrival, 
customarily annourced by the discharge of 
muskets loaded with balls, which, fiying at 
randem in every direction, endangered the 
lives of all those who were withia thar 
reach. This practice of firing with bullets, 
which is followed in every ‘l'urkish camp, 
was indeed become so fretjuent, thet we 
were under constant apprehensions of being 
shot. Our tents were repeatedly pierced by 
the balls ; and ane of our men, an armoyeer, 
was, while at work in our camp, wounded 
in the shoulder by a musquet-ball. The 
Turkish solders, who furnish their own am- 
munition at all times, except on the day of 
battle, when it is provided for them, con- 
ceive they have a right to amuse themselves 
in this manner at their private expence.” 


Here Dr. Wittman relates the tale of 
the massacre at Jaffa; a fact which we 
would willingly disbelicve, if the evi- 
dence did not appear irrefragable. We 
need not transcribe what “ already 
been placarded upon the walls of every 
city in England. Yet it appears to us 
that Dr. Wittman’s testimony is of little 
weight: ! have seen the skeletons, he 
says: but how are they distinguished 
from the skeletons of men slain in battle? 
Still less conclusive are the circumstances 
which he adduces, to prove that Bona- 
parte ordered his own sick soldiers to be 
poisoned. An individual was pointed 
out to him as having been the execution- 
er of these diabolical commands. Is it 
to be believed that the french army, or 
that any army, would suffer a man to 
exist in the same country with then.- 
selves, who was known to have-been the 
poisoner of their comrades? Or is Dr. 
Wittman so ignorant of the nature of 
evidence and of justice, as to admit ru- 
mour for proof, and condemn a man 
merely because he has been accused ? 


«« I introduce the following anecdote to 
evince, among other facts, the very unen- 
lightened condition of the Turks, without 
excepting even their principal men, in wnat- 
ever regards the sciences. (General Koehler 
was requested by the Grand Vizier to have 
a map of the world sictehed out for him. 
‘This request having been complied with, a 
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conversation ensued, in which the general, 
having the plan before him, told his high- 
ness, among other particulars, that the carth 
was round. This information caused no 
small degree of surprise to the Turkish mi- 
nister ; and, it appeared, by his reply, that 
he was disposed to doubt the truth of the 
assertion. ‘** If,” he observed, ** the earth 
is round, how can the people, and other 
detached objects on the half beneath, be pre- 
vented from falling off ?” When he was 
told that the earth revolved round the sun, 
he displayed an equal degree of scepticism, 
observing, that if that was the case, the ships 
bound from Jaffa to Constantinople, in- 
stead of proceeding to that capital, wou!d 
be carried to London, or elsewhere. So 
much for the astronomical and geographical 
knowledge of a Turkish statesman !” 


But however the Grand Vizier may 
be deficient in the sciences, there have 
been worse.statesmen than he in Eng- 
land. In speaking of the convention of 
_ El Arish, he compared the English mi- 
Nistry to a physician, who, having given 
to his patient a dose of medicine by 
which he was relieved, administered 
to him an after dose, which rendered 
him worse than he was at first. Among 
the many errors of that miserable mi- 
nistry, this indeed stands conspicucus. 


—Had General Kleber appeared in 


France, Bonaparte would probably 
have sunk into ignominy and contempt, 
under the accusation of a brave, and 
honest, amd able man. 

Here, says the author, my narrative 
is about to take a new turn. A visit 
to Jerusalem, and other parts of the 
holy land, ‘had heen for some time pro- 
jected, and the state of inaction in which 
we found ourselves at this juncture, 
prompted us to gratify our ardent cu- 
riosity by the accomplishment of such a 
journey. That Dr. Wittman did visit 

erusalem, there is no reason to doubt; 
but his descriptions are taken, and his 
Measurements copied, from Manndrel, 
without acknowledgement or reference 
to that author. 

A Scotch renegado, by name Musta- 
pha alias Campbell, was in the Turkish 
army, as Cumbaragi Bashi or general 
‘of bombardiers. 

«© An implicit confidence having been 
reposed in his talents and ficlelity, he was, 
in his early career, entrusted with the super- 
‘intendance and construction of the military 
‘works in the Turkish empire, several of 
which, executed under his direction, are 
still in existence. At the time of this vi- 
sit to the ‘Turkish camp, he was between 
-sgventy_and eighty years of ace, and appear- 
ec} to be weil informed, and to have received 
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a polished education. He had been repeat- 
edly attacked by the plague, relative to which 
disease he communicated to me a singular 
fact that had come within his knowledge. 
A female Circassian slave of great beauty 
was attacked by the plague, and sunk under 
the complaint ; while her master, who had 
still continued an intercourse with her dur- 
ing her illness, escaped the infection. From 
this and other similar cases which have 
been recited to me, it would appear, that a 
certain susceptibility is necessary to the re- 
ception ef the disease, or, in other words, 
that its contagious action is resisted by 
a certain state and condition of the bedy. 
Could this particular state of the tempera- 
ment be so well ascertained as to be pro- 
duced by the means of art, the contagion 
might be eficetually resisted, and its dele- 
terious eflects completely prevented. I may 

erhaps be thought too sanguine when [ 
indulge in a hope, that this discovery, so es- 
sential to the happiness of mankind, or some 
other of paramount ellicacy, will oue day be 
brought to light.” 

The gravity with which Dr. Witt- 
man infers, from this horrid and dis- 
graceful fact, a conclusion which every 
country apothecary knows will apply to 
every infecttous disease, is truly wonder- 
ful. This circumcised Seotchman re- 
minds us of a singular circun:¢iance, 
which we know to be true. A trades- 
man in a town of Berkshire, finding that 
chis affairs declined from bad to worse, 
determined to forsake his country, and 
turn Turk upon speculation. He com. 
municated his intention to his wife, took 
leave of her and sent her home to her 
friends, and sailed for Constantinople 
and put his design in execution. His 
wife, or rather widow, received one let- 
ter from him after some few years, to 
say that he was doing well in the world, 
and had got three wives besides slaves 
in his harem. 

From Jaffa Dr. Wittman proceeded, 
with the Turkish army, to El Arish, 
crossing the desert ; and thence, on the 
success of the English, advanced into 
Egypt. The account of the places which 
they passed on the march, has beer 
helped out from Sandys. In his de- 
scription of the mage, some circum- 
Stances are mentioned which were new 
to us. 

«« It presents the distant appearance of 
water with such an air of truth and reality, 
that the shadows of the camels who were in 
advance, seemed to be reflected on the appa- 
rent watery surface. ‘To give a more ex- 
traordinary effect to the iJlusion, the bodies 
of these animals appeared to be narrowed 
and elongated upwards, so as to give them 
the appearance of trunks of trees, the 
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branches of which had been lopped off. 
The most elevated of the distant sand hills 
represented light clouds ; while the smaller 
ones appeared like ships under a press of 
sdil in the midst of beautiful lakes. ‘This 
phenomenon was more particularly apparent 
on the levels, which were in some parts co- 
vered with a saline substance, finely crystal- 
lized, and very shining and brilliant.” 


The doctor’s journal in Egyptis filled 
with the same impertinences as he 
thought worthy of remark at Constan- 
Single. “ Major Wilson, of Hom- 
pesch’s regiment, arrived in the camp 
on the 15th, with dispatches from the 
British army. He set off in the even- 
ing, mounted on a hedgin, with dis- 
patches from the Grand Vizier,” p. 304. 
« The Vizier was at this time indisposed 
with fever, and required my constant 
attendance ; as did also Mahomed Pa- 
cha. Lieutenant Janverin of the royal 
navy, was at this time sent off with dis- 
patches for Suez. On the morning of 
the 23d, an officer belonging to the Bri- 
tish cavalry stationed in the Delta, came 
into the camp with letters: his arrival 
was followed by that of Major Wilson.” 
“ Trode in the morning along the banks 
of the river, to the vicinity of Shellacan, 


or Charlacan, at the junction of the two 
branches of the Nile, and had thence a 
view of Cairo, as well as of the pyramids 


of Giza. I rode in the afternoon to 
Harrachneah, a village distant three 
miles from Shellacan, and eight from 
Cairo, &c.”’ ; and so on, with a diary of 
rides, and deaths, and dinners, under 
the title of Travels in Asiatic Turkey, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

Sometimes these valuable paragraphs 
are varied by others equally important, 
of a scientific nature.  Onthe 16th, I 
rode to Belgrade, and returned to 
Buyukdere. [ brought home with me 
some of the air of Belgrade to examine.” 
He brought from Jerusalem two bottles 
of the water of the Dead Sea, which, 
upon their arrival in England, he means 
to endeavour to analyze. A portion of 
the saline matter in the deserts, he col- 
lected for future experiments. “ I em- 
ployed myself, on the 24th, in examin- 
ing the waters I had collected at the 
different places at which we had stop- 
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ped in our passage through the desert, 
and collected the residuous matter for 
future experiments. I collected some of 
the mud of the Nile, for the purpose of 
future examination, and shall on its ar- 
rival submit it to a careful analysis.” 
But none of these future experiments ap- 
pear in this volume. In one instance, 
the doctor has omitted a scientific des 
scription where it would have been 
useful. 


«‘ I procured, at ene of the bazars of 
Cairo, a sample of the stone which is ems 
ployed by the Arabs to cure the mange in 
horses. ‘To effect this, they pound the stone, 
and convert it into a paste, which they 
spread over every part of the animal, suffer- 
ing it to remain on for the space of three days, 
when it is washed off. ‘This stone is collect- 
ed on Mount Mokatam, is of a yellow co- 
lour, of a texture somewhat soft, and ig 
named in Arabic tuff,” 


Dr. Wittman can occasionally be aca 
curate—as when he tells us that the 
Reis Effendi shewed him a pair of pis 
tols which he had purchased in London, 
and which were made by Bennet near 
the Royal Exchange. 

Peace being concluded, the business 
of the military was at an end. Dr. 
Wittman returned to Constantinople, 
touching at several of the Greek Islands 
on his way, and from thence travelled 
by way of Vienna to Helvoetsluys. The 
appendix contains his medical journals, 
some remarks on plague and ophthsieaia, 
and a meteorological journal. 

No person who peruses this volume 
can possibly believe that Dr. Wittman 
collected any part of his original mate- 
rials witha view to publication, except 
the medical journals. He seems to have 
raked up all the rubbish in his memory, 
after his return, with the wilful design 
of making a quarto book; and to have 
poached in old travellers, for descrip- 
tions, measurements, and anecdotes of 
historical topography. The trick has 
perhaps succeeded—and we have only 
to express our wonder and indignation 
that any bookseller or any author should 
be concerned in so disgraceful a trans 
action, 
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Art. XIV. Travels thtough France, Turkey, and Hungary to Vienna, in 1792. To which 
ave added several Tours in Hungary, in 1799 and 1800; im a Series of Letters to bis 
Sister in England. By Witttam Hunters of the Inner Temple, Esq. Third Edition. 


2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 900. 


WE notice the third edition of Mr. 
Hunter’s Travels, because it embraces an 
account, which is now for the first time 
presented to the public, of “several 
tours in Hungary.””’ The cursory glance 
which we have now taken of those let- 
ters, which we read when they were 
‘pe some six or seven years since, 

as confirmed the opinion which we re- 
collect having entertained of them at 
that time: they are amusing, but not 
very pregnant of valuable or interesting 
information. What Mr. Hunter saw he 
describes agreeably, and, we doubt not, 
faithfully ; but he did not see much. 
He trots through France as if he were in 
a hurry to get out of it, and when de- 
tained any where a day longer than he 
calculated upon, seems to grudge the 


time. A very faithful diary is kept of 
the state of the roads, carriages, horses, 
inns, &c. ; but Mr. Hunter for ets that 
his list of petty grievances, surly postil- 
lions, slow-footed horses, bad dinners, 
and filthy beds, however interesting it 


might be in a private journal for the pe- 
rusal of a beloved sister, is excessively 
tiresome to us, who cannot reasonably 
be supposed to feel so acutely all that 
concerned his personal accommoda- 
tion. 4 

As these letters appeared first in order 
of time, it is hardly fair, perhaps, to say 
that the accounts which we have recent- 
ly received from Sonnini, Olivier, Eton, 
and Dallaway, concerning the state of 
the Turkish empire,’ its inhabitants, its 
products, policy, commerce, &c. &c. 
very much depreciate the value of what 
we find here; but Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s letters were published before 
these, and a great part of the informa- 
tion given here, particularly as to the 
manners of the Turks, is communicated 
in a much more minute, as well as more 
interesting manner, by that fascinating 
writer. 

Mr. Hunter does not appear to be a 
man of science ; we have nota tittle con- 
cerning the natural history of any coun- 
try he visits, nor are his reflections upon 
any subject usually very philosophic or 
profound. At Galatz Mr. Hunter dined 
with the governor, a good-natured but 
a dull man; this gives our traveller an 
opportunity of remarking, that good- 
Mature without good-sense ** has but few 


attractions !” the reasons why are not for- 

otten to be added. ‘The Greeks at Ga- 
ee are fond of dancing, and we are 
gravely told that “ gaiety is an enviable 
possession ;” that “the song and the 
dance can, whilst they last, erase from the 
tablet of recollection the galling chains of 
power, or the vexatious tyranny of ava- 
rice.’ Mr. Hunter plays at cards some- 
where with a man who cheats him—we 
have a long dull lecture upon honesty ! 
He is compelled to pass the night in a 
field near a village called Palamont, the 
inhabitants of which refused him accom- 
modation ; in parts it was an absolute 
marsh, and the croaking of the frogs 
disturbed the repose of our traveller, 
who tells us, that he “ was wishing for 
an army of Frenchmen to demolish these 
execrable musicians!” Such silly frivo- 
lous remarks as these meet the eye but 
too often.. The filth and stench of the 
Turkish villages and huts, prove to Mr. 
Hunter “ how entirely man is the crea- 
ture of habit ;”’ and he might surely have 
added “ of necessity.” 

Mr. Hunter proceeds to observe, that 
“ the elegancies of life do not make us 
happier! many of its conveniences may 
be cheerfully dispensed with; but there 
are comforts which we absolutely re- 
quire, and which seem to be interwoven 
with the very existence of rational enjoy- 
ment.”? The first.remark, that the ele- 
gancies of life do not make us happier, 
1s not true, and at any rate does no great 
credit to the delicacy and refinement of 
Mr. Hunter’s taste: the latter is one of 
those vulgarcommon-place truisms which 
so frequently offend us in the perusal of 
these pages. 

But it is time that we should proceed 
to the “ tours in Hungary,” and collect 
the scanty information concerning that 
country which Mr. Hunter has afforded. 
Hungary, we had already been told in 
the former part, is, on the whole, a fire 
country; the climate being good, and 
the soil fertile. It produces wine, corn, 
and all kinds of vegetables in abundance, 
and in great perfection. Game and wild 
fow] are plentiful, and the breed of oxen, 
horses, and sheep is much esteemed : in 
the mountains there are rich and exten- 
sive mines of gold, silver, lead, and other 
metals ; and the salt mines are highly 
productive and valuable. The Hun- 
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garians are-stated to be a handsome, 
well-formed, hardy race of men; they 
are indolent, proud, and revengeful ; but 
generous, hospitable, and brave. Their 
dress consists of a fur cap witha high 
plume of feathers, a close vest, and a 
loose jacket trimmed with fur richly em- 
broidered, with pantaloons and_half- 
boots, which are so common, “ that many 
a gentleman has passed his life without 
ever having had a pair of shoes on his 
feet.” 

«¢ The ordinary dress of the burghers and 
the higher class of peasantry, in this part of 
the country, consists of a light blue jacket 
and pantaloens, and huzzar boots with tas- 
sels and spurs. The jacket is edged with 
fur, and both jacket and pantaloons are em- 
broidered down the seams. The poorer class 
is obliged to be satisfied with a short shirt 
and trowsesr of coarse linen, the fabric of 
the country. As the weather grows cooler, 
they throw a rough blanket across their 
shoulders, and in winter, clothe themselves 
with a sheep-skin garment, which reaches 
down to their heels, and which, according 
to the temperature of the atmosphere, they 
wear with the wool or skin next them. At 
night they convert it into a bed. They are 
tall, stout, and straight grown, but have 


heavy countenances, and their long black 


greasy hair and huge whiskers give them the 
appearance of savages. ‘The men wear round 
felt hats with rims and broad shallow crowns, 
and both men and women go without shoes 
and stockings. ‘The women who are not 
by any means so well-looked as the men, 
are kept in a state of slavish subordination, 
and are not only employed in domestic 
drudgery but in the laborious parts of agri- 
culture, such as digging, planting, and fol- 
lowing the plough.” 

Buda is the capital of lower Hungary, 
and served as a centre for our traveller 
to make his excursions from. We must 
decline entering upon the description of 
this city, as it was given in the first edi- 
tion of these letters. A traveller in 
Hungary must visit its mines and the 
famed Carpathian mountains ; Mr. Hun- 
ter enjoyed every facility which letters 
of recommendation could afford him; 
but the badness of the roads, and the ob- 
stinacy of his guides, damped a great 
deal of his ardour; and yet he was so 
eager for the excursion, that when at 
Cashau, although the opal mines of 
Czerwenitz are only a short day’s jour- 
ney from that place, he was so fearful of 
“ being too late for the mountains,”’ that 
he could not prevail on himself to spare 
time to visit them! Mr. Hunter visited 
one of the copper mines at Schmolnitz : 
there are several of them, some worked 
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by the king, and others by private per- 
sons. Some of the caverns are one hun- 
dred and eighty fathoms in depth, and 
branch out at different stages in various 
directions, to a considerable extent. The 
works under ground are immense; the 
pumps for raising water from the mines 
are similar in principle, but the machinery 
of them is much inferior to those in 
Cornwall. 

«© These mines, although some of them 
have been worked for centuries past, are far 
from being exhausted, every hundred weight 
of ore yielding from two to twelve and even 
fifteen pounds of pure copper. The private 
mines are richer than those belonging to the 
king; but the proprictors are obliged to pay 
a duty of seventeen per cent. on their pro- 
duce, for the privilege of working them. 
All the ore, both from the royal and pri- 
vate mines, as soon as it is brought up, is 
carried to the public smelting houses, where 
it is melted and proved. The number of 
workmen employed in the different mining 
departments surpasses two thousand, who 
are not paid by the day, but according to the 
weight and relative value of the ore; and'the 
quantity of pure copper annually produced 
is about 15000 ewt. 

«© These mines bring ina considerable re- 
venue to the crown, by which the chief part 
of their produce is purchased. Copper, sim- 
ply refined, fetches thirty-six florins a ewt. 
and, when manufactured into bars or plates, 
ahout forty-eight. But the most lucrative 
use to which it is applied by the government, 
is conyerting it into coin; as, by this ope- 
ration, one cwt. which costs originally thirty- 
six florins, yields about eighty in money, 
leaving a profit of forty-four per cent.” 

Besides copper, these mines produce 
antimony ard sulphur to a considerable 
amount, and about twelve cwt. of cop- 
per is gained annually by cementation. 

At Gros Limnitz Mr. Hunter, having 
a letter to M. Berzevitzi, expressed to 
that gentleman his intention of scaling 
the peak, but is recommended to proceed 
to Hradec, with the view.of ascending 
the Krivan, which was supposed to be 
of easier access. When arrived at Hra- 
dec, however, he was “rather morti- 
fied”? to learn, that he could not accuni- 
plish his project, in consequence of a 
heavy fall of snow. There is another 
natural curiosity about five miles from 
Hradec,” says Mr. Hunter, “ which is 
a subterraneous cavern called Deman- 
ovo, but the description of the rcad deterred 
me from going to see it.” So Mr. Hunter 
returned to his friend Berzevitzi at Gros 
Limnitz, where he seemed to enjoy his 
good quarters. Another valiant attack 
upon Limnitz, however, was determined 
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upon: after an hour’s march, finding a 
snug sheltered spot, our mountaineer 
and his companion halted, and kindled a 
good fire! when sufficiently rested, they 
proceeded till “an insurmountable bar- 
rier of snow” put a stop to their intre- 
pid career. Mr. Hunter, unfortunately, 
is ignorant of mineralogy and botany ; 
he took this excursion simply for the 
purpose of admiring the grand and aw- 
ful scale on which nature presents herself 
among lofty mountains, and merely tells 
us, that many beautiful and rare alpine 
plants are to be met with, ‘ the collect- 
ing of which, to those who are fond of 
botanizing,” says he very gravely, “must 
be an interesting amusement!” Such 
of our readers as are desirous of being 
acquainted with the natural productions 
of the Carpathian Alps, we recommend 
to turn from these unprofitable rambles 
to Dr. Townson’s mineralogical and bo- 
tanical excursions among them : his tra- 
vels through Hungary, published in 
1797, contain a great variety of curious 
and interesting information. 

At Soovar Mr. Hunter saw the salt- 
works: 


«« The mines belong to the emperor. For- 


merly the salt was mac from the rock, 
which is in great abundance. Bat, for 
many years past, it has been collected from 
the water which Hows throngh the mines, 
and which is so strongly impregnated with 
saline particles, thai ouc hundred weight of 
water yields twenty-five pounds of salt. It is 
drawn up in large leathern buckets from 
a well eighty-one fathoms deep, and fifty- 
five to the surface of the water. The 
great pan, in which the water is boiled, is 
emptied every two hours, when the salt is 
put into casks, which remain four and twen- 
ty hours in the drying houses.) They manu- 
facture, at present, about two hundred 
weight daily; but, by the new works which 
are crecting on an improved and much larger 
scale, they are in hopes that the quantity 
produced ‘will not be less than five-hundred 
weight. This is a profitable concern for the 
emperor, as the salt costs him only about 
twenty creutzers the hundred weight, and is 
sold at three florins eight creutzers. The 
magazines of wood are also very considera- 
ble.” 

Mr. Hunter visited the copper works 
at Neuschl, and the amalgamating ap- 
paratus, erected by Baron Born, ‘* for 
the purpose of extracting by a process of 
quicksilver, gold and silver from their 
ores ;” the invention did not answer ; 
but in one of the rooms Mr. Hunter saw 
an useful machine for heating water. It 
was a large wooden vessel ia the form 
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of a deep trib, with an iron stove within 
it, standing on three legs; there was a 
funnel for conveying the smoke, and a 
tube passing from the stove to the side of 
the vessel, for the introduction of fuel : 
so that the stove, which may be heated 
to any degree, when the vessel is full, 
stands in the middle of the water. By 
this method of boiling there is said to 
be a saving of six parts of fuel out of 
seven. This hint is worthy of attention. 

Upwards of five thousand men are 
employed in the works at and near 
Neusohl, and two thousand toises of 
wood are annually consumcd at the dif. 
ferent forges. ‘The fuel is brought from 
those immense forests which extend thir. 
ty or forty miles along the banks of the 
Grau, where four hundred people are 
employed a — “part of the year in 
hewing it. The copper, which is sold 
in plates here for fifty-five florins the 
quintal, produces, when coined, one 
hundred and sixty-four. 

Having traversed Hungary from east 
to west, Mr. Hunter profited by an op- 
portunity afforded him in the early part 
of the year 1800, and made an excursion 
to the south. The indolence of the pea- 
santry here is remarkable: Mr. Hunter 
attributes it, very plausibly, to the na- 
tural fertility of the soil. The farmer 
never manures his land, and only ploughs 
three or four inches deep ; it yields, ne- 
vertheless, abundant crops of excellent 
wheat and other grain, tobacco, and 
a variety of delicious fruits. ‘ Such 
is the abundance of wood (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Essek, the capital of Slavo- 
nia) and the laziness of the people, that 
when they are in want of fuel or timber, 
to save themselves the trouble of using 
the axe, they kindle a large fire round 
the trunk, which is kept burning till the 
tree falls. They then carry off the large 
branches and leave the stumps, which I 
have frequently seen remaining,” says 
Mr. Hunter, “ after the ground has been 
converted into arable land.” It isthe 
general remark of strangers, that in many 
parts of Hungary the houses are dispro- 
portioned and inadequate to the popula- 
tion: the manner in which Mr. Hunter 
accounts for this gives one a striking idea, 
of the semi-barbarized state of the pea- 
santry. Ten or twelve families are joint 
possessors of the same tenement ; the va- 
rious members of this community are, 
however, widely dispersed. None but 
infant children, the superannuated, and 
the sick, are acmitted as constant occu- 
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pants; “the remainder* is scattered over 
the country, and és satisfied with an 
abode in the open air, near the spots 
where they work in the day time.” At 
Ui Palanka our traveller left his car- 
riage, while he took an excursion on 
the Danube, the particulars of which 
he has very agreeably related. ‘The de- 
gree of curiosity which this carriage pro- 
duced here and in some other of the vil- 
lages, is astonishing : the peopie had 
never heard of such a vehicle, and when 
it remained at any place a day, they 
flocked from different parts, two or three 
miles round, to see it! At Temeswar 
Mr. Hunter wished to purchase a bock 
relating to Hungary, which had been 
strongly «recommended to him. This 
city, which contains many thousand in- 
habitants, outs not afford a single book- 
seller’s sho 

At ~». Mr. Hunter saw 
the imperial stud, which was founded 
by Joseph If. for the improvement of 
the Hungarian horse, by introducing 
breeds from other parts of Europe, and 
crossing them with the native stock. 


The number of horses amounted alto- 
gether to one thousand and twenty, of 
which nine hundred were brood mares ; and 
the ground allotted to their nourishment is 
twenty English square miles. Part of this 
Jand isemp sloyed in the growth of oats, hay, 
and a few other general foods. ‘The rest is 
laid out in pasturages. ‘Lhe houses, stables, 
barns, and offices, are erected on the most 
convenient spots, and are constructed both 
w ity judgment. and taste. There is one long 
stable, consisting of seventy wit de stalls 
which, at this season of the year, is allotted 
to the most valuable stallions ; and the mares 
which are reserved for them, to the number 
of four hundred, graze in enclosures, and in 
winter are taken up. ‘The remaining five 
hundred horses are perfectly wild, and range 
at large. ‘The stallions belonging to these, 
are in the proportion of one to nine or ten 
mares, and they have dreadful conte: itions 
with each other for favour and supe riority. 
We had an opportunity of witnessing one of 
their battles. A herd of about one hundred 
mares was collected together, among which 
were only three stallions. They were al- 
ready cov ered with wounds received in for- 
mer combats, which however, did not pre- 
vent them from immediately commencing 


* Mr. Hunter uses the verb singularly aftera noun of number: 


anengagement. One of them was soon com- 
pletely beaten off the course, and, quite con- 
scious of his insufficie ncy, s! lunk away unat- 
tended bya single companion. ‘The remain- 
ing two then begam an attack, and never I 
suppose, in times of chivalry, was a fiercer 
contest carried on, in the presence of the 
fair, by two enraged knights. The mares, 
however, had more compas sion than the la- 
dies of those days ; and, as if fearful of the 
consequences, atier many dreadful wounds 
had been b ry each party g given and received, 
by general consent they  jaaterfered, and di- 
vided themselves ne arly between them. I 
observed that every time the miares were 
driven promis scuonsly together, as soon as 
they were left to themselves, all those of the 
same colour sept araicd from the others, and 
assembled in parties. 

‘© The manner in which these wild horses 
are caught is very curious. <A great many of 
them are first hunted into an enclosed place 
of a circular form, and, when you have 
fixed on any horse you wish to have brought 
out, a man approaches with a long hair rope 
that has a slip knot at one end. ‘They are 
then driven found pell- well, the man with 
the rope ru nning afier them, and na rrowly 
watching the horse that is wanted. The 
moment he sees an opportunity ,» he tlings the 
rope, which is done with such experiness, 
that\it generally secures him by the neck. 
He is inmunediaicly pulled out by main force, 
and five or six other grooms, who are alw: rays 
in attendance, running up, in one moment 
ie is so fastened and pinioned on every side, 
that all resisiance is completely vain. An 
exact list and pedigree i is kept of every horse, 
and the colts are all marked at three 


years 
old.” 


This establishment in the course of the 
last war supplied the huzzars and light 
dragoons with upwards of ten thousand 
horses, for which the emperor allowed 


a hundred florins each. The annual con. 
sumption of oats alone is estimated at 
100,000 florins ; and three hundred and 
fifty men (whose number in the spring 
is augmented to five hundred ) are em- 
ploy ed all the year round. 

The concluding letter in these vo- 
lumes is interesting and full of matter ; 
after some general remarks on the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, Mr. Hunter en- 
larges on the political institutions of 
Hungary. We have compared this ac- 
count with that given by Dr. Townson, 
Mr Gibbon, 


to whose 


history we are often referred, and from whom, perhaps, this affectation was copied, is at 


least consistent in the use of it. 


Mr. Hunter is not so: 


speaking of the plain of Rakosch, 


where the kings of Hungary were formerly elected, he says, ‘* I felt while 1 was beholding 


it a mingled emotion of veneration and terror : 


veneration for that awful exercise of p Ow er 


which a | people administers when they place an equal ow the throne; and terror,” &c. 


vol. ii. p. 243i. 
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and find the authors agreeing with each 
other very accurately. The Hungarians 
do not like their subjection to the Aus- 
trian government; the crown of Hun- 
gary from being elective, is become he- 
reditary in the house of Austria, whose 
court isat Vienna. The sovereign sel- 
dom visits his dominions, and the inha- 
bitants of Hungary consider their king- 
dom, blessed with a warm sun and a 
tertile soil, and containing eight millions 
of inhabitants, as treated like a paltry 
insignificant province. It continues yet 
to be a fundamental Jaw of the land, that 
every new sovereign, when ascending the 
throne, shall solemnly swear to the na- 
tion to grant them their rights. In the 
thirteenth century Andrew II. in his 
diploma or coronation oath, allowed his 
subjects to take arms against him if he 
infringed them. Several of his succes- 
sors have signed this diploma, and the 
same is stili in use, except that particular 
article on the subject of resistance, which 
was erased in the reign of Joseph I. 
This diploma of Andrew II. is not an 
unique instance of royal humility, or to 
speak more accurately, of spirit and vi- 
gilance on the part of the people, form- 
ing a constitution for themselves.-- 
Without any formal acknowledgment 
by the English constitution, of the peo- 
ple’s right to take up arms against their 
sovereign, even in cases of notorious 
tyranny, the plains of Runnimede and 
Naseby attest the exercise, and the suc- 
cessful exercise of such a power, when 
called forth by emergencies. ‘The an- 
cient constitution of Arragon, however, 
expressly recognised what was called the 
privilege of union. After any violation of 
the laws, if on application to the king 
full redress was not immediately grant- 
ed, the ricov-bombres de natura et de mes- 
nada, the nobles of the first rank, the 
hidalgos et infaciones, the equestrian order, 
or those of the second rank, together 
with the magistrates of cities might, by 
authority of their own body corporate, 
require redress from the king; and in case 
of refusal constitutionally withdraw allegi- 
ance, take up arms to oppose him, and 
proceed to the election of another mo- 
narch. This legal association issued its 
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mandates under a common seal, and its 
operations were conducted with regular 
and established formalities. Its power 
was successfully exercised by the Arra- 
gonese in the case 0! Alfonzo III in the 
year 1287. Peter IV. ratified the right 
in the year 1347; but soon after having 
defeated the leaders of the union in bat- 
tle, it was finally abrogated by him, and 
every record was destroyed which had 
formerly confirmed it.* 

The government of Hungary is di- 
vided between the king and the nobles; 
the burghers and peasants are excluded 
from all participation. The king de- 
clares peace and makes war, creates no- 
bility, pardons criminals, and convokes 
diets, but has only a veto in legislation: 
he has the gift of the great offices in 
church and state, those of the palatinet 
and keepers of the crown excepted.— 
The executive government then, of the 
kingdom, is in the hands of the sove- 
reign; but the raising of supplies for 
carrying on war, &c. belongs to the na- 
tion, who can only grant them in a diet; 
what in England would be called the 
people, however have very little share in 
the constitution of the diet. The depu- 
ties of the fifty-two counties into which 
this kingdom is divided, are only the 
deputies of the nobility; and the populus, 
as they are called in the public acts 
which are in Latin, are the privileged 
aristocracy; that is, the nobility and 
higher clergy. What we should call 
the people, namely, the body of pea- 
santry and citizens, are contra-distin- 
guished in the public acts from the popu- 
‘us, being very emphatically and very truly 
styled the misera coniribuens plebs. These 
burghers and peasants, the misera con- 
tribuens plebs, who are scarcely re- 
moved from without the verge of vas- 
salage, detray all the ordinary expences 
of government, whilst the nobles, who 
legislate and tax them, are exempt from 
all public burdens: they enjoy moreover 
the exclusive possession of every post of 
honour, emolument, and trust: they are 
exclusive owners of the soil, except what 
lies within the precincts of the free- 
towns: and are privileged as to their 
persons, except for high-treason, mur- 


* See Robertson's History of Charles V. vol. i. note xxxii. . 
¢ The palatine is elected by the diet from among four candidates, recommended by the 
king. ‘* This office, which generally lasts for life, is as ancient as the monarchy, and 


in rank is next to the throne. 


The _— governs in the absence of the king: is genera- 


lissimo of the kingdom: supreme judge of Sclavonia and Dalmatia: and judge and count of 
the Cumanians and Jazyges. His salary is only 20,000 florins, but his power and patronage 
is very great. ‘The ban of Croatia is tb next in precedence.” 
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dér, robbery, and a few other crimes: 
and lastly, they cannot be arrested till 
after trial and conviction! 

A sort of feudal return to govern- 
ment is made for these immunities.— 
When their country is invaded, the 
nobles are bound, at the requisition of 
their sovereign, to take the field, accom- 
panied, according to the extent of their 
estates, by a certain number of comba- 
tants, who are maintained at their ex- 
pence any where within the bounds of 
Hungary. Mr. Hunter says, that dur- 
ing the Turkish wars this was a severe 
and expensive duty; but since the ex- 
pulsion of the Ottomans, and the mode 
now universally adopted of maintaining 
standing armies, it has been attended 
with scarcely any inconvenience. 

The burghers are not so much ex- 
posed to the oppression of the nobles as 
the peasants are, who are bred on their 
estates, and pass their lives in their ser- 
vice. The situation of these latter, how- 
ever, bad as itis, has been much ame- 
liorated within the last half century. 
In the year 1764, the empress Maria 
Theresa published an urlarium, abolish- 
ing many ancient usages, and defining 
the rights and duties of master and pea- 
sant, but still they continued under the 
glebe adscriptio. In the year 1781, Joseph 
il. suppressed the villanage of the pea- 
sants in Bohemia and Moravia, and ex- 
tended it to Hungary in 1785. 

The peasants are divided into diffe- 
rent classes, according to the quantity of 
land they occupy on their master’s estate. 
A peasant of the first class is the occu- 
pier of what is called an entire farm, 
which consist of twenty-four acres, be- 
sides an additional acre which is allowed 
for his house, gardens and barns. The 

eneral mode of paying rent for this 
find is by personal labour, and by giv- 
ing up to the landlord a certain portion 
of the produce. He is bound, for ex- 
ample, to work fifty-two days in the 
year, with acart and two horses, from 
sun-rise to sunset; in addition to which 
he must deliver to his master a ninth 

art of the fruits of the earth, and of his 
bie stock. From this tax his garden is 
exempt. If the peasant dies without an 
héir, his property devolves to the land- 
lord. The annual contribution in Hun- 
gary, including the Banat and Croatia, 
amounts to about 4,400,000 florins, of 
which the peasants pay upwards of 
4,000,000: the residue is levied on the 
burghers ! 
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Hungary is at this time peopled 
by Hungarians, Slavonians, Germans, 
Wallachians, Rusniacks, Illyrians, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Jews and Egyptians. 
It is a very remarkable circumstance, 
mentioned by Mr. Hunter, that though 
inhabitants of the same country, and go- 
verned nearly by the same laws, these 
people seldom intermix, but in general 
preserve their own peculiar habits, insti- 
tutions, and pursuits, in their original 
purity. 

Among the hundred plans of reforma- 
tion, most of them dictated by a sense 
of justice and humanity, though many 
of them wild and visionary in the ex- 
treme ; among the plans of reformation 
conceived by the disappointed Joseph Il. 
it was a favourite one to amalgamate, 
as it were, all the subjects of his here- 
ditary dominions: he proposed to govern 
them by one uniform system of laws; 
and in one of his mandates required that 
at the expiration of three years, all pub- 
lic business should be transacted in the 
German language! Perhaps nothing 
is more difficult than the introduction of 
an uniformity of language among dif- 
ferent people: William the Conqueror 
endeavoured to circulate the Norman 
French among his English subjects, and 
a little of the jargon yet tingles in some 
of our ancient records; but if William 
was unsuccessful, what chance could 
Joseph have to teach uniformity of 
tongue to the discordant progeny of 
Ham, Slavonitans, Greeks, Jews, Turks, 
and Wallachians? The consequence of 
so violent an attack upon the most an- 
cient and deep-rooted prejudices of the 
people was such, as ought to have been 
anticipated: the whole kingdom was 
thrown into a ferment, and rebellion 
was frequently on the point of breaking 
out. Poor Joseph! on his death bed he 
was obliged to cancel, with his own 
hand, the acts of his whole government, 
except that for the suppression of the 
glebe adscriptio. 

On the accession of Leopold II. to 
the throne, many excellent articles were 
agreed on by the diet; the liberty of the 
peasants is confirmed and enlarged: 
Hungary enjoys the most complete to- 
leration in matters of religion: public 
offices and seats in the legislative council 
are open as well to the protestant as the 
catholic: and no one is obliged to con« 
tribute towards the support of any form 
of religion which he disapproves; so 
that, with all its complicated system of 
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oppression, Hungaty grants some pri- 
vileges and exemptions, of which even 
certain free nations cannot boast. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A neat map of the author’s route is 


prefixed to these volumes, and a portrait 
of Semlin III. 


Art. XV. Travels through France and Itily, and Part of Aus'rian French and Ditch 


Netherlands, during the Years 1745 and 1746. 


Author of the Lives of ‘he Saints. 

« THE letters from which the present 

ublication is formed, were written by the 

Rey. Alban Butler, (the author of the Lives 

of the Saints) during his travels with the 
Honourable James and Thomas Talbot, 

«© On the perusal of them, with a view to 
the present publication, it appeared that they 
were not intended for the press, but rather 
as outlines for a more perfect work, being in 
many parts little else than mere jottings, the 
meaning of which it was frequently difficult 
to deeypher; they are theiefore printed with 
considerable alterations, which are bowever 
principally confined to variations in the style, 
and to the deletion of a few unimportant 
paragraphs. ‘To render obvious the mean- 
ing of the author has been the principal aim 
of the editor, without attempting to render 
the phraseology agreeable to the modern 
standard.” 


On reading the title and advertise- 
ment of this volume, we took for granted 
that a posthumous work, apparently ne- 
ver intended for publication, describing 
a journey performed near fifty years 
ago, through that part of Europe which 
is the most visited, and therefore the 
best known, must possess some rare me- 
rit or extraordinary information, to oc 
casion its being committed to the press 
under such forbidding circumstances. 
We have therefore carefully perused the 
work before us, and can pronounce it to 
be sufficiently well written, in the style 
and manner of other travels of the same 
period, but containing no peculiar infor- 
mation, except concerning the religious 
foundations and sacred reliques of the 
towns through which the author passed. 
The changes that have since taken place 
in Flanders, France and Italy, render 
this volume of no sort of use to the mo- 
dern traveller: its value must therefore 
depend on its being a faithful history 
of the ecclesiastical state of these coun- 
tries at the time when Mr. Butler visited 
them. Of its merit in this respect we 
are not very good judges, neither can 
we ascertain what degree of interest 
will be excited by this kind of informa- 
tion in those who are of the Roman ca- 
tholic communion; but we fear that the 
protestant reader will not derive from 
this volume either much amusement or 
edification. As a characteristic speci- 


By the late Rev. Avsan Burver; 
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men of the work, we select the follow- 
ing extracts : 


** Here also is shewn the head of St. Mags 
dalene in the gold case above described, 
which is enriched with great jewels. Before 
it is the statue of Ann of Britanny, queen 
of Fiance, of enamelled gold, very beautiful, 
though small. She is praying upon her 
knees upon a pedestal, upon which are two 
angels supporting the case: this was the 
present of that queen. The head of the 
saint, and all its bones, are prodigiously large. 
It has in its aspect an extraordinary air of 
majesty, very agrecable. On the left side of 
the forehead is a piece of flesh uncorrupted, 
which they call the noli me tangere; and say 
it was preserved incorruptible, because our 
Saviour touched it with his finger when he 
bid Mary not touch him. But for this cir- 
cumstauce no good authority is alledged. 
‘Two facts at least regarding this flesh are 
however well attested. A person being de- 
sirous to cut off a small piece of it, to put in 
a reliquary, the flesh which before was dry, 
immediately on being cut, appeared red with 
fresh blood ; as the verbal process, and the 
attestations of the physicians called to ex- 
amine it, confirm. The second remarkable 
fact alluded to happened thus: The Cham- 
bre de Comptes, at Aix, (a sovereign court) 
has upon the death of the king a right to 
examine all relics, to ascertain whether they 
are in the same condition as upon the last 
king’s death. Three of these counsellors, 
prepossessed with the notion that the above 
circumstance was a cheat, resolved to dis- 
cover and abolish it. Accordingly, on the 
death of Lewis X1V. making use of their 
privilege, they went to St. Maximin’s with 
surgeons and apothecaries from remote 
towns, suspecting those of the place. ‘These 
they commanded to examine the piece of 
flesh even by cutting, and to employ the 
Strongest menstruums to separate it from 
the bone. But ail had no eilect; the sur- 
geons cried out, “* A miracle!” And the 
three counsellors were seized with so great 
fear, that they immediately begged pardon of 
the prior and the religious, and. by way of 
reparation, or amende honoratie, drew up 
and subscribed a judicial attestation of what 
they had witnessed, and became the most 
por ase defenders of the truth of these relics; 
as two of these gentlemen, yet alive in Aix, 
still continue to declare themselves on all 
occasions.” 

«* Near it is a church called the Holy Cross 
in Jerusalem, built by St. Helena after she 
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had discovered our Saviour’s cross, and -re- 
stored by Gregory III. and Cardinal Men- 
dosa, when the title of the holy cross was 
found under the tribune of the holy altar, in 
a cavity in the wall. Constantine the Great 
bestowed on it great riches and costly orna- 
ments, chalices, censers, &c. of pure gold, 
fully enumerated by Onuphrius: Sons mar- 
ble pillars support the tribune, and under the 
high altar lie the bodies of SS. Czsarius and 
Anastasius, martyrs ; and behind it, on the 
vault over the choir, is painted, in various 
pieces, the whole history of the invention of 
the holy cross, by Perugini: The paintings 
are very good and fresh, though old: It is 
forbidden to any woman to enter the subter- 
raneous chapel, except on the dav of the 
dedication of the church, the 20th of March. 
We are informed by an inscription, that 
under the pavement of this chapel 1s depo- 
sited earth brought by St. Helena from Je- 
rusalem and Mount Calvary, and which lay 


under the cross, and was moistened with 
our Saviour’s blood ;—whence this church 
is called, in Jerusalem, as standing on earth 
brought from that city. At the altar of this 
chapel nobody can say mass but the pope, 
nor does he himself use that privilege oftener 
than once a year. In a tribune on the right 
hand, are shewn on Good Friday, the prin- 
cipal relics kept here ; which are,—a vial of 
our Saviour’s blood ; the sponge by which 
vinegar was given him to drink; one of the 
brass nails with which he was crucified ; three 
pieces of our Saviour’s cross, with the title 
in three languages, which was put over his 
head, adorned with gold and jewels &c.; 
also some of the cress of the good thief.” 
We are inclined to suspect, that part 
of the account of Italy at least is trans- 
lated from some French work, from the 
repeated mention of the emperor Gallien, 
and the ecclesiastical historian Rujin. 


Art. XVI. Jouraal of a short Excursion among the Swiss Landscapes, made in the 


Summer of the Year 1794. 


THE first paragraph of this volume 
provoked from us an indignant excla- 
mation at the affectation of the author’s 
style, and the impertinence of publish- 
ing unconnected and unimportant me- 
morandums. 


«¢ Left Lausanne on Tuesday morning the 
twentieth of May, before five o'clock, on a 
tour that I had often wished to take, merely 
to see the face of the country—The morning 
calm and fine; all the opposite side of the 
lake washed or thick-plated with sun-beams 
—The pea-green pastures of Savoy, its woods 
like the tufted moss, and its rocks above with 
their dishevelled snows all swelled out to 
view, seeming to have advanced nearer this 
shore than during winter—Pleasing state of 
mind from the recollection of the walks I 
ha : taken here, the tea-parties at the Champ- 
de-l’air, the dances, &c. at Lausanne the last 
season.” 


This same impertinent indolence cha- 
racterises the whole journal, which has 
been printed, as it appears, without al- 
teration or correction: but the author 
is evidently a man of quick observation 


and lively fancy. Such a work can 
only be judged from samples of its cha- 
racter; let us take his general description 
ef the Valois: 


“© It does not interest so much by its har- 
mony, proportion, or divine expression, as 
by the opposites of these ; a confusion of all 
order: ‘ monstrum horrendum, informe, in- 
gens, cut /nmen ademptum est!’ It rouses 
our attention by shocks ; by being curious, 
grotesque, odd, seemingly contradictory to 
nature: and by these more palpable qualities 
it excites the wonder and surprise of children 
even; which we all are indeed at least half 
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of our lives. Thus we are constantly re- 
marking or expecting some uncommon 
height, length, or breadth; some rare ap- 
pearance ; something that terrifies, as of im- 
minent destruction to itself, as well as to the 
beings on it; or traces of this in past times. 
And if upon occasion it presents the image 
of Paradise here and there, it is only to 
heighten by contrast the surrounding chaos. 

«To form an exact idea of it, you must 
suppose any country whatever, disjointed 
and broken to pieces by au earthquake ; then 
suddenly thrown together again in a heap— 
you must then fancy this heap to have be- 
come in process of time coated over with 
trees, mosses, and verdure of all sorts; while 
cabins, single or in clusters, have been crum- 
bled over it—that the rivers after several falls 
have gained a more level channel, and _pas- 
sing in their course through several wide 
and deep chasms, have filled them up, come 
posing thus so many extensive lakes; such 
is the country we have been going over these 
seven o1 eight days past, and are to expect 
for as many days to come; those rivers just 
mentioned serving as a clew to guide us, in 
a most wonderful manner, through this la- 
byrinth of nature. 

‘In these regions the traveller sees (or 
thinks he sees) the utmost violence done to 
the component parts of landscape that can 
be imagined—Clouds sinking or groveling 
on the ground; while whole plains are slung 
up several hundred fathoms into the air—On 
the topmost pinnacle of these again, a lake 
weaves its -ampie web. Precipices cut ab- 
ruptly down under market towns, with their 
massive churches upon them, which how- 
ever stand unshaken, and fearing no harm. 
Pastures, with their herds and tlocks upon 
them, hung up like a map; and rivers stag- 
gering along at a height, that we must call 
philosophy to explain how they could ascend 
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there; often convulsed and half-strangled 
tetween two rocks—often at a cleft aban- 
doning their brittle fluid to the void, through 
which it passes to the bottom, where it is 
shattered into a cloud of fragments. 

‘* Sometimes he sees, the reverse to the po- 
et’simage of a downward sky, reflected froma 

ool of water, an upward earth, not fictitious 
Pike the other, but with real shrubs, if not 
trees, stooping down from it; or he hears a 
noise iike artillery, or like subterraneous 
winds or waters, and a mass comes down 

‘along the valley, to which forests of fir are 
reeds only, and houses or villages but cob- 
webs. 

‘«The works of nature in sport giving 
awkward and rude likenesses of the works of 
man: as when rocks take the semblance of 
castles with turreted towers, or of obclisks, 
winding-stairs, domes, corridors: or as 
when stuck round with pines that rise per- 
pendicnlar like so many parallel columns, 
order above order, the whole forming a syl- 
van amphitheatre; above our road rivulets 
dropt straight down into the deepest valleys, 
£uthoming them like a plummet line. 

‘« Various soils crowded together, various 
climates suddenly suceeeding each other— 
mixture of seasons ; snows rising refreshed 
from the bosom of summer; and in the lap 
of bleakest ice aromatic herbs and glad 
strawberries brightning—and of a sudden 
the ground gives way, when a river in its 
full magnitude sinks down; nor is its course 
to be followed but by the ear long afterward ; 
late rising of the sun, and early setting of it. 


Arr. XVIL. 4 Tour through several of the Midland and Western 
France, in the Months of June, July, August, and September, 1802. 


Illustrated by Engravings. 


THE last war had occasioned so long 
am interruption of intercourse between 
France and England, that when the 
door of communication was opened 
between the two countries, many would 
pass through it on business, and more 
from curiosity. To visit France was to 
visit a new country: the manners and 
customs of the people, and the appear- 
ance of towns and villages, were so 
changed by the revolution, that every 
one was eager to amuse his friends; and 
many thought themselves qualified to 
amuse the public with an account of 
modern France. In consequence of this 
communicative disposition, the press has 
teemed with “ Trips,” and “ Excur- 
sions,” and * Parties of Pleasure” to 
Paris: Mr. Hughes makes his appear- 
ance under the graver and more compre- 
hensive title of a tourist, and as he tells 
us that he passed four months in the 
country, if our expectations, therefore, 
were too highly raised, the fault was his 
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*¢ Insulated spots of verdure enveloped by 
rocks ; (so many sweet kernels within their 
shelts) putting him in mind of Philip Quar!l’s 
fruitful iskands, sequestered far in the soli- 
tudes of the ocean, and destined to remain 
for ever untouched by man.” 


The account of the baths at Loer- 
cherbaden was new to us. 


‘© T saw numbers of men, women, and 
even children, that had come a journey of 
some days, and were here at a heavy expence, 
doing penance for their high living, and 
want of exercise. They must sit in hot 
water for three weeks; whoever first has red 
punples breaking out upon them, and in the 
greatest number, is considered as having first 
found grace with the divinity here. (3ut 
what a worship this, for children to be ini- 
tiated into!) Se sone of strengthening the 
constancy of these Gentoos, there are little 
floating tables contrived, on which they are 
presented (but not in the manner that Tan- 
talus was) with fruit, wine, coffee, novels, 
and whatever meats they like best. The 
coming to these baths is at last considered 
absolutely as a party of pleasure, I own I 
could not but think this a strange refinement 
in epicurism, to be thus hugging its sin in 
the very act of chastising itself.” 

We have no volume that communi- 
cates so lively an idea of Swiss scenery 
as this hasty journal. ‘The author is a 
blind admirer of Rousseau, and a very 
indifferent philosopher. 


greed of 


ith Remarks 
onthe Manners, Customs, and Agriculture of the Country. By the Rev. W. Hucuts. 


own for letting us into the secret. By 
the preface, however, we are opportunely 
prepared for a descent, for the author 
says honestly, that his work “ is neither 
more nor less thana series of memoran- 
dums and reflections penned sometimes 
upon the road, sometimes at the inns 
upon it, and that it commonly partakes 
of pain and pleasure, of admiration and 
disgust, and is tinctured with the lassi- 
tude and feeble exhaustion of the weary 
days on which it was written.” We are 
moreover informed that it was intended 
for the fugitive pages of a magazine; 
and when it was afterwards determined 
to bring it before the public in a more 
grave and ceremonious manner, the 
author would have corrected his plan 
and rendered the construction of his 
sentences less faulty, had not the imme- 
diate return to the continent which he 
contemplated, rendered it utterly im- 
practicable. 





HUGHES’S TOUR THROUGH FRANCE. 


All that Mr. Hughes has noted down 
‘must have been the result of mere ob- 
servation, for we suspect he is utterly 
ignorant of the French language, and 
of course one fertile source of informa- 
tion was dried up, namely, conversation 
with the inhabitants. Mr. Hughes is 
fond of introducing French words and 
phrases ; and we may fairly suspect his 
utter ignorance of the language, when 
we find that he does not speil the com- 
monest words correctly, and that differ- 
ent genders are jumbled together with 
whimsical confusion. Among a great 
many other instances of false spelling 
and false syntax, we remember, iubugiste 
for aubergiste, captaine for capitaine, 
bon bierre for bonne bierre, bon eau for 
bonne eau, &c. Nor is the English 
itself at all times so accurate as it donbt- 
less would have been, had Mr. Hughes 
corrected it at his leisure. 

Our tourist landed at Dieppe, which is 
represented as the sink of filthinessand the 
picture of misery. From Dieppe he pro- 
ceeds to Rowen, where he staid a month, 
and of course had every opportunity of 
examining the city with attention. ‘he 
only thing worth delaying us here is the 
description of a very singular floating 
bridge over the Seine. It consists of 
several barges of great burden, which 
are first arched over, and paved with 
large stones of granite, then towed into 
a right line and moored side by side, 
with massy chains to retain them in their 
places. It followstrom this inconvenient 
construction, that if a vessel is bound 
up the river, or to sea, one of these 
barges at least must be displaced to give 
her a passage: this is the work of many 
hours, it seems, and consequently is per- 
formed but at stated intervals! ‘There 
was formerly a bridge of stone across 
the Seine at this place, which was swept 
away by the floating ice, and repaired 
and destroyed again; these circumstances 
occasioned the adoption of the present 
cumbrous machinery: it is said that the 
annual expence of repairing these barges, 
would be fully adequate to defray at 
least one-third of the expence of replac- 
ing the erection which has been carried 
away. ‘There are some noble buildings 
at Rouen; the churches of Notre Dame 
and of St. Owen are mentioned as par- 
ticularly fine: the city itself is filthy, 
and the streets narrow. The markets 
are spacious and well supplied. From 
Rouen Mr. Hughes proceeds to Caen; 
thence to Sable and la Fléche, where 
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he learned some interesting revolutionary 
anecdotes, which are detailed at very 
ample length to the reader. Angers is 
situated just below the confluesce Of the 
Sarte and the Mayenne: it is on the 
borders of la Vendee, and became the 
theatre of a most dreadful drama. 


«* For a considerable space of time, not 
less than 30,000 cartridges were daily distri- 
buted among the inhabitants, hemmed in 
on every side, and absolutely on the very 
brink of famine;—from the windows of 
their houses, from the ramparts on which 
from time to time they took their bus 
Stations, they gazed on the fields which their 
own hands had sown, on the vineyards 
which they had pruned and cultivated, loaded 
with the richest abundance, and serving, 
like water ta Tantalus, but to aggravate the 
pining misery which consumed them! 

** One mournful morning bemg driven 
to desperation by their necessities, they 
rushed furiously out of their prison upon 
their besiegers—alas! a few of them returned 
again ere long leaving behind them the 
siaughtered remaii‘s of no less than 800 
fathers of families, to say nothing of the 
youths and unmarried men who fell also in 
this day’s horrible carnage!—ihe dreadful 
distréss of the eveninz can only be conceived 
by those who heve witnessed similar scenes! 
within, without—all was horror and con- 
sternation!—one mingled uproar of heart- 
rending cries and lamentations, and of 
triumphant shouts from which the shudder- 
ing soul of humanity recoils, filled the air;— 
unsated with blood in the field the victors 
pursued the flying multitudes to the gates, 
hewing them down with relentless cruelty, 
and deaf as adders to the cries and groans 
with which they begged for quarter—imulti- 
tudes were of Course cut off from retreat, 
and had nothing to do but seek for refuge 
in ihe fields, the vineyards, and the woods!” 


« Look, (says Mons. La P—) across 
the Loire on which we are now stand- 
ing! for twenty. leagues square there is 
not a field in which human blood has 
not been shed!—Not a town, not 2 
village, not a cabin, not a roof has 
been spared!—In one undistinguished 


desolation all is laid low!” Sincerely 
do we hope that the British government 
may not have been so deeply guilty as is 
here insinuated: but the testimony of 
one of ovr own county justices proves, 
that we were not guiltless of the mean, 
disgraceful, and nefarious forgery of 
French assignats. (See cases at Nisi 
Prius, by Isaac ’Espinasse, Esq. page 
$89, Strongitharm versus Lukyn.) 
From Angers Mr. Hughes proceeds 
to Tours, thence to Orleans, and Paris. 
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It will be recollected, says he, that, at 
Orleans, the British name was tarnished 
with indelible disgrace by the infamous 
destruction of the female enthusiast, 
Joan of Arc, who, being taken prisoner, 
was burnt in the market-place, &e. 
Mr. H. is as unlucky in his history, as 
he is in his French: the maid of Orleans 
was executed in the’ market-place at 
Rouen. At Paris, 


«« The first business in the morning, after 
the traveller has somewhat surmoynted the 
fatigues of his journey, is to find out Mons. 
Perageux, in order to change his paper into 
aurum palpabile. This gentleman is pre- 
sently found out on the Diationaie, living 
in a palace, the view of which carries a sort 
of presentiment to the heart of the squeezing 
which awaits the purse. Papers being pro- 
duced, aud the accustomed preambles gone 
through, Mr. P.’s representative asks you 
in what you will be paid—paper, silver, or 

old? Not being as yet up to the tricks of 
the trade, you incautiously reply ‘‘ in Louis.” 
Well, in about five minutes, my gentleman 
having gone to another office for the cash, 
returns. ‘* The course of Exchange is so 
and so against you (about five per cent.) ; 
and, as for the louis, we purchase them for 
the accommodation of travellers ; you have, 
therefore, to lose one per cent. more on this 
account.” To crown the whole, having 
been feathered thus of six per cent. you 
withdraw with your precious pieces; but, 
no sooner do you present one of them for 
payment, than out comes the scales and 
weights; they are generally light, and you 
have the further satisfaction of losing from 
threepence  fourpence-halfpenny More upon 
most of them.” 

And does Mr. Hughes mean to bring 
forward, seriously and deliberately, such 
a charge of extortion against M. Perré- 
gaux? We know that this gentleman 
¥s one of the first bankers in Paris, both 
as to reputation and to rank: his house 
is the resort of all those English who 
carry him letters of recommendation: 
he has acquired their confidence, and 
stands high in their estimation. His 
table is open to them; there they are 
received with hospitality and elegance, 
and enjoy the pleasures of his agreeable 
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and sagacious conversation: where he 
can be of service, his attention to theni 
is unremitted, and his influence at the 
offices which respect foreigners is always 
ready to be exerted in their favour. The 
manners of M. Perrégaux are polished, 
his mind is cultivated, and his judgment 
ismatured: qwe know that he is respected 
in London, in Paris, and in several dif- 
ferent departments of France, where he 
has connections. If Mr. Hughes asserts 
that he has himself been cheated by M. 
Perrégaux, we certainly are not prepared 
to contradict the fact, but we should be 
deficient in justice not to avow that we 
have several times exchanged the cir- 
cular notes of Sir Robert Herries, for 
louis d’ors and six-livre pieces, at the 
bank of Mr. P.; that he never eharged 
us one sous per cent. for the accommo- 
dation of louis; and that so far from 
his six and twelve livre pieces being 
generally deficient in weight, a single in- 
stance of such deficiency does not occur 
to our remembrance. 

Mr. Hughes leaves the task of de- 
scribing the public buildings, the libra- 
ries, the galleries, the museums, &c. to 
others; and confines himself to a de- 
scription of the filthy manners of the 
inhabitants. He seems to have been 
particularly struck with the indelicacies 
of the Parisians, and has related them 
with such careful minuteness, as to give 
no very high idea of the refinement of 
his own taste. We have remarked that 
Mr. H.’s descriptions are generally ex- 
travagant; he labours to be very droll 
and humorous, and occasionally suc- 
ceeds in raising a laugh: but it is not 
unfreqnently at his own expence. 

With some common-place remarks on 
the French hierarchy under the old 
regime, and a sort of comparison be- 
tween the state ef agriculture in France 
and England, evincing no extraordinary 
knowledge of the subject, this volume 
is brought to a conctusion. It is alto- 
gether a pert uninstructive performance: 
the style of it is very familiar and very 
vulgar. 


Art. XVII. 4 Rough Sketch of Modern Paris; or Letters on Society, Public Curi- 
osities and Amusements in that Capital, written during the last two Months of 1801, and 


the first five of 1802. Svo. pp. 319. 

AFTER having accompanied Mr. 
Hughes in a barren, uninteresting tour, 
we feel quite revived at being introduced 
to the society of a gentleman whose taste 
is cultivated, whose mind is inquisitive, 


and who communicates the information 
he has acquired in an easy, graceful 
manner. 

The first objects of curiosity to which 
a man of taste directs his steps, after his 
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arrival at Paris, are the Thuilleries and 
the Louvre: ‘in the latter is deposited 
the finest collection of paintings and of 
statues in the world. Into this noble 
museum we are immediately introduced. 
No one who has not had the good for- 
tune to see this gallery, can imagine 
how powerful is the impression, how 
sublime and delightful is the sensation 
produced on entering this saloon, thir- 
teen hundred feet.in length; and on the 
walls of which are suspended one thou- 
sand paintings, many of them of very 
large dimensions, the workmanship of 
Raphael, of Rubens, of Guido, of Ti- 
tian, of the Carracci, of Leoxardo da 
Vinci, of Corregio, of Albano, Dome- 
nichino; in that of all the first masters 
of the French, Flemish, German, and 
Italian schools. The perspective is most 
enchanting! The attention, however, is 
soon dissipated among the splendor and 
multiplicity of the paintings, and the 
difficulty of fixing it on a few select 
pieces is by no means inconsiderable. 
Our author seems to have felt this diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding the administra- 
tion of the musée has $0 judiciously ar- 
ranged the painters; particularly those 
of history, following the chroriologictl 
order of their birth, that the pictures of 
each master are as much as possible col- 
lected together, and the comparison of 
school with school, of master with mas- 
ter, and of the same master with himself, 
is very muchfacilitated; he felt this dif- 
ficulty, and has given us much too brief 
and general an account of the gallery. 
The Saint Jerome of Domenichino, with 
which he seems to have been so particu- 
larly struck, is, indeed, an extraordi- 
nary production; we perfectly recollect 
the countenance of the dying old man. 
Arrived at the age of ninety-nine years, 
and seeing his last hour approach, Saint 
Jerome caused himself to be carried into 
the church of Bethlehem, where he had 
been accustomed to celebrate the holy 
mysteries. ‘There, placed at the foot of 
the altar, he summons all his strength, 
in order to receive, on his knees, the 
viaticum, but exhausted by fastings, 
age, and illness, it is unequal to the last 
effort. Vainly does he attempt to raise 
his arms, that he may clasp his trembling 
hands; the coldness of death has already 
seized his extremities, the relaxed mus- 
cles and the stiffened joints are no longer 
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obedient ; his arms are motionless, his 
knees bend, and sinking under the weight 
of his body, he again falls backwards. 
In this state of feebleness and agony, 
the little life which yet remains to him, 
seems altogether concentrated in his 
eyes, and on his lips, that eagerly im- 
plore the sacrament which the priest.is 
preparing to administer. He, cloathed 
in the sacerdotal habit of the Greek 
church, advances towards the holy man, 
in order to communicate ; with one hand 
he holds the host on the patine, and with 
the other he strikes his bosom, as he pro- 
nounces the sacramental service. Near 
him the deacon, standing, in the dalma- 
tic vestment, bears the chalice, ready to 
present it when he shall have received 
the eucharist: and before him the sub- 
deacon on his knees, holding in his hands 
the missal, The assistants participate in 
this pious ceremony: one supports be- 
hind the fainting old man; another, on 
his knees before, wipes away the tears 
which his situation has extorted. On 
his left hand Saint Paulina prostrates 
herself, in order to kiss his hands: all 
seem moved by the affecting scene.— 
The composition is completed by a 
group ot angels hovering above in ado- 
ration.* ] 

From the gallery of paintings we are 
conducted into the statue gallery. Our 
author thinks that the Apollo Belvidere 
is not now seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, the room not being either high or 
large enough, and too many statues be- 
ing crowded together. We are of opi- 
nion also that the Apollo is not seen to 
the greatest advantage, but for a differ- 
ent reason: as the Apollo is not a colos- 
sal statue, the room seems to be quite 
lofty enough, and large enough for the 
purpose; nor is its effect by any means 
diminished by surrounding statues, over 
which it is elevated by a pedestal on a 
perron, two steps high, so that it pro- 
duces a striking impression even from 
the hall of the Laocodn. The Apollo, 
indeed, is by no means crowded by 
other statues. The further end of the 
saloon, if our memory does not deceive 
us, is railed off from side to side; in 
front of the railing, and near to it, there 
are but four statues; by the left wall 
stands the Mars Victor, of Pentelican 
marble; to answer this, on the opposite 
side stands the Hercules and Telephus, or 


* We have translated this description from the “* Notice des Tableaux,” &e. which is sold 
at the gallery : it is interesting in itself, and serves to shew the nature of that catalogue. 
€ 
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the Hercules Commodus, as it is usually 
called, a statue from the Belvidere: be- 
tween these, and nearly on a line with 
them, are two sphinxes, of red oriental 
granite, from the Museum Pio-Clemen- 
tinum. Between the sphinxes, and be- 
hind them, forming as it were the apex 
of a triangle, stands the Apollo, sepa- 
rated by two beautiful pillars of red 
oriental granite, from the Venus of Arles 
on one side, and the Capitoline Venus, a 
statue of most exquisite Parian marble, 
onthe other. These pillars are answered 
by two others at the oppusite extremity 
of the saloon, on either side of the en- 
trance from the hall of the Laocoén. 
There are no other statues which at all 
interfere with the Apollo; for as to the 
indian Bacchus on the right hand wall, 
and the small statues of Funo and Melpo- 
mene on the left, they are too distant to 
disturb the attention. The objection 
that we have to the position of this sta- 
tue is, that it is impossible to examine it 
from one point: the front view of it is 
fine, but we can take no stand on either 
side or behind it. In the gardens of the 
Thuilleries one can walk round the sta- 
tues, and examine them in every possi- 
ble position. We donot mean to insinv- 
ate by this that the gardens of the Thuil- 
Jeries would be a proper place for the 
Apollo, the Laecoén, or the Capitoline 
Venus; certainly not, on the contrary, it 
is quite melancholy to see the mutilation 
and other injuries which many fine sta- 
tues have there received from exposure ; 
but we do not approve of concealing 
half the workmanship of a statuary by 
placing the production of his chisel 
close against a wall. 

It is time to quit the Louvre. The 
following account of the state of society 
in Paris is very curious. 

«« As to socicty, it appears to me, that there 
are three great divisions, or principal classes, 
at Paris. The first, in point of antiquity, 
and perhaps still of public opinion (for. not- 
withstanding all the laws to the contrary, 
family prejudices are as strong as ever in 
France), is that of lancienne noblesse, who 
separate themselves almost entirely from the 
other classes, and live together at the houses 
of such of their body, as are still rich enough 
to give assemblies. ‘The second, which I 


* «¢ Contractors.” 
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shall call the governmental set, consists of 
the ministers, of the counsellors of state, of 
the ambassadors, of the senators, legislators, 
tribunes, &c. in short, of all the constituied 
authorities. The third class is what the 
pride of the first denominates ¢ les parvenis 
ou ourcauy riches 3 consisting of the weal- 
Wiiest individuals now in France; of persons 
who, taking advantage of the circumstances 
which have occurred, have enriched them- 
selves during the general wreck of private 
fortunes and public credit. Army contracts, 
national estates, and speculations in the 
funds, have afforded the means, by which 
many of these individuals djiave accumulated 
overgrown fortunes; but several respectable 
merchants, bankers, and other commercial 
men, are unjustly confsunded with these, 
and, under the general name of ¢ fournis- 
seurs,’* held up to public contempt. 

*s The first class are still affluent, when 
spoken of as a body, though few of them 
have individually large incomes. A distin- 
guished person, connected with the govern- 
ment, and to whom the most important acts 
of state have been specially entrusted, as- 
sures me, that the old proprietors still hold 
two thirds of the landed estates of France; 
thongh, in consequence of the heavy taxest 
laid on them during the revolution, by the 
loss of their woods, of their feudal rights, 
and of public offices hereditary in their fa- 
milies, (not to mention the present law of 
descent, by which al! children inherit equal- 
ly), their incomes, though in different de- 
grees, are, Iv every case, greatly diminished.” 

‘© 'The second class, which I eall the go- 
vernnental, is the most polite to strangers. 
The second consul has a splendid party 
every weck; and each of the ministers has 
a day, to which all foreigners may be taken 
by their respective ministers, after they have 
been presented at the ‘Phuilleries. 7 

‘“*Le Brug, the third consul, frequently gives 
dinners ; and English parties, who have been 
invited, assure me, that they are particularly 
pleasant. He is a man of great literary ac- 
quirements, and the conversation at his ta- 
ble generally takes a superior turn. 

«© The ministerial assemblies are crowded ; 
but the houses are large, the attendance 
good, and the uniforms of the constituted 
authorities, and the full dress of the ambas- 
sadors, give altogether a splendour to these 
meetings, which no others at Paris possess. 

«© The third class—I mean that of § he 
parvenus,—if not the most elegant, or the 
most esteemed, is at least the most luxurious. 
Nothing can exceed the splendour of the per- 
sons of this description. ‘The furniture of 
their houses, the dress of their wives, their 


+ Every Jandhoider in France, in consequence of a law passed in one of the most violent 
moments of the revolution, and which is still continued, pays one fourth of his real revenue 


to the state: 


aud as, in particular parts of the country, the rate has been unfairly made, it 


happens, in sume cases, that even a half is paid instead of a fourth. The latter is the mini- 


onvmeot the present taxation. 
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table, their plate, their villas, in short, all 
the ‘ agrémexs’ of life, ave in the highest 
style of oriental magnificence. 

«< To give you some idea of their manner 
of living, I will describe to you the house of 
Madame » which I yesterday obtain- 
ed the permission of seeing, in her absence. 

‘* The house is situate in a street leading 
from the Boulevard, and is approached by a 
fine court, of considerable length. The back 
of the house looks on a very pretty garden, 
arranged & [angloise. Jt was formerly the 
residence of a minister of state. 

«* ‘The drawing room, and salle & manger, 
were not yet finished. The furniture prepar- 
ed for them was rich. I did not think it par- 
ticularly beautiful; but the bed room, and 
bathing cabinet, exceeded in luxury every 
thing which I ever beheld, or even veniured 
to imagine. The canopy of the bed was of 
the finest muslin, the covering of pink satin, 
the frame of beautiful mahogany, supported 
by figures in gold of antique shapes. The 

‘steps, which led to this delicious couch, 
were covered with red velvet, ornamented 
on each side with artificial flowers, highly 
scented. On one side stood on a pedestal a 
marble statue of Silence, with this inscrip- 
ton: 


© Tutatur somnos et amores conscia lecti.’ 


On the other, a very lofty gold stand, for a 
taper or lamp. A fine umrror filled up one 
side of the bed, and was reflected by one at 
ike top, and another at the opposite side of 
the room. ‘The walls were covered with ma- 
hogany, relieved with gold borders, and now 
and then with glass. ‘The whole in excel- 
lent taste. The bathing cabinet, which ad- 
joined, was equally luxurious. The bath, 
when not in use, forms a sofa, covered with 
kerseymere edged with gold; and the whole 
of this cabinet is as pretty as the bed room. 
Beyond this room is the bed chamber of 
monsieur, plain, neat, and unafiected; and 
on the other side a little closet, covered with 
green silk, and opens on the garden, in 
which madame sits, when she amuses her- 
self with drawing. To conclude, I find the 
‘loves,’ which ‘Silence guards,’ and of 
which this paphian seat is the witness, 
are those of January and May; for the wife 
is twenty (the greatest beauty of Paris), and 
the husband something less than sixty.” 


In letter VI. we have an interesting 
account of the Abbé Sicard’s institution 
in behalf of the deaf and dumb. Our 
author was present at an extraordinary 
meeting, and heard the abbé examine 
some pupils. 


«< There were forty or fifty children pre- 
sent,” says he, “* born deaf and duinb, who 
were, by the wonderful skill and unceasing 
care of the respectable abbé, restored to so- 
ciety, to happiness, and themselves. They 
were seated in different parts of the room, 
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and conversed with each other by means of 
their fingers, which were in constant mo- 
tion. They had every appearance of enjoy- 
ing good health; spirits, and vivacity. ‘There 
are all kinds of workshops, manufactories, 
and schools, in the house of the sourd-muetes 
and the establishment is entirely maintained 
at the expence of the government.” 

At_a thé, or evening party, we have a 
good specimen of the pedantry of Pari- 
sian society; Shakespear is unanimous- 
ly voted to be no poet, and Mr. Fox no 
orator. Ithappened soon after that our 
author was present at a sitting of the 
tribunat, in the Palais Royal, when a 
debate took place on presenting the cade 
civil; the same subject which called 
forth the eloquence of Portalis, when he 
presented the measure to the corps legis- 
latif. The subject was an important one, 
and five or six members had put down 
their names as intending to speak. 

*« Nothing,” says our author, ‘* could be 
duller than these speeches, every one of 
which was read from a written paper. A 
very ridiculous circumstance arose from this 
manner 07 speaking ; as each of the discourses 
had been previously prepared, there was na 
reference to the arguments used in the de- 
bate, and the advocates and opposers of the 
measure equally disregarded and left unan- 
swered the remarks of those who happened 
to precede them in the debate.” 

Admirable judges of ofatory ! 

In this amusing volume we have very 
ample accounts of all the public estab- 
lishments at Paris; the respective merits 
of the differeiit theatres, operas, and per- 
formers; we have an account of the dif- 
ferent libraries, cabinets, gardens, and 
museums, of every description; and the 
concluding letter gives a general view 
of Paris, principally taken as compared 
with London. The hospitals and asy- 
lums of the former metropolis, as well 
as of the latter, are numerous, well en- 
dowed, and well regulated; they have 
not been neglected during the united 
horrors of war and revolution; and our 
author was assured, by a respectable 
physician, (not a Frenchman), that even 
during the must barbarcus moments of 
the sanguinary Robespierre, those use. 
ful establishments were not abandoned. 
We have already mentioned the Abbé 
Sicard’s institution fer the deaf and 
dumb; our author was present at a s't- 
ting of the establishment formed for the 
protection and instruction of the blind, 
which was scarcely less interesting. 

« At the ¢séance,’ or public meeting, 
which I attended thig morning, I saw seve- 
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yal persons, men, women, and children, 
either born blind, or rendered so by illness, 
now able to read, to write, to count, to 
print, and to perform on diflerent pieces of 
instrumental music. The mode by which 
they read is by feeling the letters, waich are 
purposely raised on card ; and they did so 
with such rapidity, that it was difficult in 
hearing them to discover their misfortune. 
What particularly struck me, was the inge- 
nuity of a blind woman, who had taught 
her child to read, an infant about five years 
old, not afflicted with this calamity. 

« There is a maniifactory of steel carried 
on in the building, in which the blind turn 
the wheel; and they also make whips, writ- 
ing cases, purses, and paper toys of all sorts, 
which are sold for their private emolument. 
There is likewise a press, or printing ma- 
chine, in which the whole process is per- 
formed by the blind; and I am told, books 
published by them, are more than com- 
monly correct. The women knit, sew, and 
perform other kinds of needlework ; and all 
of them either sing, or perform on some in- 
strument. They gave us a kind of concert, 
which, if not very good, proved, at least. 
that they understood the principles of mu- 
sic.” 

The apathy which prevails among 
the people of Paris, as to all public 
events, is scarcely credible; a splendid 
féte was given in honour of the prelimi- 
naries, and of the anniversary of the con- 
sular government; a dead calm pre- 
vailed among the spectators, they looked 
on, walked about, and seemed enter- 
tained with the shows that were eéxhi- 
bited, yet no cries of triumph, no shouts 
of joy, expressed the public satisfaction! 
Some time afterwards the sound of can- 
non announced the news of the signa- 
ture of the definitive treaty; the facade 
of the Thuilleries, its garden, Les In- 
valides, and the hotel of the minister of 
marine, were all speedily illuminated. 

«« Tt grieves me to add,” says our author, 
** that this important intelligence has pro- 
duced no effect at Paris. ie has scarcely 
been mentioned in society ;and I have walked 
about the whole evening, admiring the taste 
with which jhe public buildings were light- 
ed, and heartily joining in the satisfaction 
which occasioned them, without meeting 
one single group of French spectators.” 

The same indifference was apparent 
when Te Dewn was sung at Nétre Dame, 
in honour of the peace, and the re-estab- 
lishment of religion, During the illu. 
mination there was no noise, and indeed 
no expression of joy; very few people 
were seen in the Thuilleries, though the 
weather was fine, and the day Sunday. 

** Vhe more I sce of the French,” savs 
our author, ‘* the more I am &stonished 
und disgusted at the indifference which they 
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have contracted ; their dulness is the more 

disagreeable from its being unuatural, and I 

cannot help exclaiming with Voltaire, 

Que je plains un Francois, quand il est sans 
gaiete ; 

Loin de son élément le pauvre homme est 
jetté.” 

Indeed the character of the French 
seems to have undergone a considerable 
change: in their private societies they 
display but little of that vivacity which 
formerly distinguished them; it is now 
the affectation to converse on literary 
subjects, and he that has the most volu- 
bility and assumes the most imperious 
tone of authority, has the best of the ar- 
gument. From the account before us 
we gather that there is no restraint on 
conversation at Paris; persons in high 
office are spoken of with an asperity and 
freedom which even in this country would 
be considered as imprudent ; indeed the 
government has much less jealousy of 
this sort than we are taught to imagine. 
Our author attended several of the 
courts of justice: causes seem to be as 
well conducted as they can be without 
a jury, which however is now intrcduced, 
it seems, in capital offences. An Italian 
was lately convicted of assassination; he 
underwent the punishment of the guillo- 
tine, being led to the scaffold in a red 
shirt, this disgrace being added to the 
sentence in cases of murder. 

<* T ought to mention,” says our author, 
«¢ in honour of the present criminal laws of 
France, that this is the first individual wha 
has been condemned to death during the 
six months which I have passed at Paris.” 


Although we have devoted consider. 
able space to this little volume, it con- 
tains so much authentic and interesting 
information, concerning the manners and 
amusements of the Parisians, as to be 
amply entitled to that attention which 
many bulkier volumes merit not. We 
shall, therefore, make no apology for 
extracting from the concluding letter 
some parts of the comparison which it 
contains between the state of Paris and 
of London. After having noticed se- 
veral petty distresses which an English- 
man is more particularly susceptible of, 
our author proceeds thus: 

«* IT must be permitted, however, to ob- 
serve, that there are reasons of a much more 
serious nature, which make the English less 
easy to please than other foreigners. We 
come from a country where all the arts are 
carried to a degree of perfection, at least 
equal to what is attained on the same objects 
in France, and where, in many things, the 
ingenuity of our manufacturers is uigvalled. 


‘ 
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In science and literature we have not been 
compelled to look from home; and while 
we now admire the many distinguished 
writers which France has produced, they are 
not our only models, and with Locke and 
Newton, Milton and Shakspeare, we cannot 
pay that unbounded homage to the genius 
and learning of our neighbours, which they 
are apttodemand. The frecdom and excel- 
lence of our constitution accustoms us to a 
degree of unrestrained conversation seldom 
met with at Paris; and the general diffusion 
of wealth in London, has introduced, among 
all orders, a degree of comfort which is sel- 
dom found even in the proudest houses of 
the French capital. 

«¢ The beauty of our women, and the de- 
licacy of their behaviour, render us less en- 
thusiastic admirers of Parisian belles, 
Parisian fashions, than the strangers of other 
countries. 

«« The perfection to which the stage has ad- 
vanced in London, and the splendid manner 
in which our theatres are lighted, prevents 
our being greatly struck with the renowned 
spectacles of this place; and the taste, pro- 
fusion, and magnificence, displayed in our 
private entertainments, oppose too powerful 
a constrast to the gaycties of Paris, to allow 
us to be much delighted with the latter. 
Our race of horses, and our manufacture of 
carriages, are both too perfect to render it 
possible for us to admire the wretched equi- 
pages which are here considered as the acme 
of elegance. It is equally impossible for us 
to praise the gardens of the Thuitllertes, the 
Champs Elisées, or the Bois de Boulogne, as 
long as we remember Hyde Park, or Ken- 
sington Gardens. Nor can the lighting and 
paving of Paris excite the admiration of 
those who have been used to the comfortable 
trottoir and brilliant lamps of the sirecis of 
London. 

‘¢ Having thus stated the reasons, good 
and bad, for the tameness with which Eng- 
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that this city would soon rival all the univer- 
sities of Europe, did not the pleasures of the 
place hold out temptations dangerous to the 
morals of youth. 

‘* Literary men also are more respected 
than in England; and, instead of abandon- 
ing society (which is too much the case with 
men of learning in our country), the indus- 
trious, but unprotected Frenchman, whe 
engages in the career of letters, finds his wa 
into the most brilliant circles of the capital. ° 
Even the haughtiest of the old nobility ad- 
mit into their most intimate coferies, those 
who have attained any literary fame, how- 
ever low their origin, or however mean their 
appearance. On this head I have given ua- 
qualified and unrivalled praise to Paris.” 

** Asto society, that material ingredient 


endin the happiness of man, of which every one 


who has a head or heart feels the vast im- 
7 ag I conceive that foreigners arriving 
ither in Londen or in Paris, without pres« 
sing recominendations or exalted rank, ma 
be much embarrassed, and may in bot 
places pass months and even years, without 
making one proper acquaintance. Yet it 
appears to me that there is this great and 
distinguishing difference between the man- 
ners of the two capitals, that a person pros 
perly introduced to a few families of fashion 
in London, will rapidly tind his way inte 
every society which he wishes to frequent ; 
whereas, in Paris, however well individuals 
may be received in one or two of the most 
esteemed houses, that circumstance will not 
contribute to their introduction to any 
others; and if a stranger arrives with a cer- 
tain number of recominendations, he mav, 
after a six months residence, quit Paris with- 
out having increased the list of his aequatnte 
ance. I speak on this subject from experi- 
ence. Besides a near relation of my own, 
two or three families long connected with 
mine, -have stiil establishments here, and 
live in the best company of the place. By 


lishmen often speak of Paris, I shall endea- all these Mrs. —— and myself were well 
vour to divest myself, as much as possible, and hospitably received, but the persons 
of national prejudice, and to lay before you whom we met at their houses, neither paid 
the advantages and disadvantages attendant us visits, on in other respects showed us the 


on a residence in this city. 

«« In respect to literature, the arts and 
sciences, certainly every opportunity is offer- 
ed which knowledge can afford, or which 
a zeal for letters can desire. In this respect 
1 think Paris is superior to London. Be- 
sides the immense acquisitions which it has 
lately made, and the great and wonderful 
collections that are constantly open to the 

. public, there are so many private institutions 
within the reach of men of moderate fortune, 


most trifling civilities.” 


The relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of a residence’ in London and 
in Paris are fully detailed ; the compa- 
rison seems to be fair and unprejudiced ; 
for this reason it is with great pride and 
pleasure that we see the palm of pres 
eminence bestowed on our Own metrQe 
polis. : 


Aar. XIX. 4 View of Modern France; wid British Traveller's Guide from Loudote 
to Paris, 3c. By Daviv Morrice, 8vo. pp. 360, ~ 


AS the use of this little volume has 
been wholly destroyed’ by the war, we 


«« Atthe battle of Marengo, all the kettle 
drummers of a division of cavalry were 


copy from it the only facts of general a except one about fourteen gears of 


anterest, 


This boy, withows ordeis, teat a 
G* . 
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charge, and the cavalry advanced. Enquiry 
was immediately made who had given the 
order, but no satisfactory account could be 
had. The cavalry however charged with 
success, and after the battle, Bonaparte or- 
dered the drummer before him, and asked 
him, how he had dared, without order, to 
beat the charge. The boy quickly reptied, 
«¢ General, I saw a fine opportunity for the 
division to advance, and no orders were 
given; I could not resist the temptation, 
and, did beat the charge."—** My noble 
boy,” replied the consul, ** you gave a lesson 
to your, general, aad I will reward you for 
it.” He immediately made him chief dram 
mer of his favourite reciment of chasseurs, 
commanded by young Beauharnois, his step 
son, and the boy always appears in a Superb 
dress at the parade, with his drums and horse 
most beautifully adorned with silk and nb- 
bons, gilt ornaments, &c.; and he never 
passes the first consul, in filing off, without 
a marked nod and asmile. He will no doubt 
soon be mace an officer.” 

‘© It is said, that Mr. West exhibited, 
among his professional friends in Paris, a 
painting of the subject of “ the pale mder 
on a white horse,” mentioned in the Keve- 
lations, and is a mo.t execetlent likeness of 
the first consul. ifow far the application 
can be made in a seiious point of view, is 
not for me to give an opinion upon; but 
much might certainly be said on the’ sub- 
_ ject.” 


Arr. XX. Letters from France written by 
and O&aber, 1862 


IF the declamations and interroga- 
tions of this author were all omitted, 
the *¢ occurences’’ announced in the title 
page might have been comprised in one 
Jetter of the ordinary length. The 
words and the matter of the volume are 
in the same proportion that the husk of 
a cocoa nut would be to the kernel of a 
filbert. 

Mr. King has communicated one very 
interesting fact; he was introduced to 
Santerre, and conversed with him upon 
the execution of Louis XVI. Santerre 
entered on the subject without hesita- 
tion ; he said it was expected there would 
be a cry for mercy, and a tumult in con- 
sequence, and he had received orders to 
fire on those who should begin it; the 
scaffold accordingly was surrounded by 
aristocrats, many of whom were well 
known men; the Marseillois were pre- 
paring to answer them and support the 
sentence, and a contest would in all pro- 
hability have ensued, as bloody as the 
carnage at the Thuilleries, or the massa- 
eré atthe prisons. The thought occurred 
to Santerre to bid the drums strike up; 
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We leave Mr. Morrice, Archbishop 
Cambaceres, and Mr. Bicheno to deter. 
mine whether the first consul be the 
man on the white horse, or Gog and 
Magog; at the same time hinting to 
their consideration, whether he may not 
possibly turn out to be the man in the 
moon. 

The following anecdote is truly shock- 
ing : 

*° T asked a lady in Paris, who is under 
tiventy years of ace, and the mother of three 
enildren, what made her so indifferent to 
them, and unmoved by that, adversity under 
which she was labouring ; she replied, with- 
out hesitatioa, that she attributed it to the 
manv scenes of horror she had witnessed in 
Paris, during the revolution, which had 
steeled her heart against the finer feelings, 
and rendered her proof against poveriy, mi- 
serv, and distress.—She added, that when a 
child, she was often promised, as a reward 
‘for good behaviour, to be permitted to go 
and see the victims of political fury. guil- 
Jotined, and has often witnessed the execution 
of seventy or eighty in the short space of an 
hour, the young and old seramblinz for 
places, to see well, as if they had been at a 
play. She also observed, that to see two or 
three cart loads of dead and perfectly naked 
bodics, go by her window in the course of a 
morning,’ was very usual.” 


YT, Kine, in ithe Months of August, September, 
. 8vo. pp. 168. 


the watch word could not be heard, nor 
the cry raised, and thus the whole dan. 
ger was prevented, and the lives of thous 
sands were preserved. 

Santerre added that 


«« Though the duty of seeing the king's 
sentence executed, devolved on him, it was 
impossible he could rejoice at an event, that 
however necessary was distressing and la- 
mentable; he deplored it as much as any 
man in France, and tried all he could to pre- 
vent it by repeated visits to the Temple, to 
instruct the king by what measures he might 
stil save himself; he said several expedients 
were proposed to the king, but his rejection 
of them evinced that he had no confidence 
in the nation and would retort upon it if 
ever he possessed power. Once hethought the 
king would accede*to his overtures, but he 
required some hours to ponder on them; he 
saw the queen in the interim and declined 
further treaty. In the last extremity he 
made another effort, he went once more to 
the king, and told him his life was in danger 
if he teinpbrized any more, but if he would 
listen to his overtures the king would be sav- 
ed. and liberated, he would forfeit his exist- 

sence if he failed ; again the queen interposed, 
and Santerre was set at defiance. Soon after 
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his doom was fixed and negotiation was un- 
available.” 


Mr. Fox refused to visit Santerre. 
When we consider how that great and 
excellent man has been calumniated, we 
do not wonder athis refusal, yet we wish 
he had shown more courage in this in- 
stance, and more caution at the Thuil- 
leries. The master-key of the Bastile is 
in Santerre’s possession, he has likewise 
several species of fetters from the “king’s 
castle,” of which one pair had been 
found on the wrists of a man recently 
dead, who had been starved to death, 
either by design, or by a still more atro- 
cious neglect. 

The following anecdotes deserve se- 
lection :— 


«* Nothing marks the inconsisteney of 
the French temper, more than this fact: on 
a day when several victims were immolating 
to the fury of Roberspiere, a great concourse 
of people had assembled ; on that very spot, 
at the foot of that very scaffold where they 
suffered, a mountebank had reared his mot- 
ley chair, and was exhibiting his monkey 
antics ; and while some were gazing at the 
strokes of the guillotine, others were laugh- 
ing at the buffoon tricks of this unfeeling 
fool.” 

«¢ What a soul had the wife of the Mare- 
chall de Monchy ; her husband being taken 
to the Luxembourg, she was there as quick 
as him; she was told that the act of arresta- 
tion did not mention her; ‘* if my husband 
is arrested I too am arrested ;” he was car- 
ried to the revolutionary tribunal, and she 
accompanies him; the public accuser tells 
her she was not sent for : ¢*if my husband is 
tent for I shall be with him ;” he is con- 
demned to death ; he is placed in the mur- 
derous car; the executioner tells her she is 
not condemned: ‘ if my hasband, wretch, 
is condemned, I too am condemned.” I[ 
come to the sequel; must I so often depre- 
ciate the revolution? these occurrences 
make us shudder, and induce us to believe 
that there are as many evils under a demo- 
eracy, as under any other government. 
This unparalleled woman sufiered with her 
husband; she had committed no crime: 
she was testifying a conjugal loveand heroism 
beyond example, and yet she was beheaded ; 
the executioner, the judge, and every mon- 
ster accessary to her death, was guilty of a 
most atrocious murder.” 

“© There was a trial in England respecting 
some forged assignats; the person who 
forged them, confessed it in open court, and 
anid it was done with the approbation of the 
secretary of state ; perhaps this was a false- 
hood, but it is on record, and no one from 
povernment has condescended to deny it. 

ord Keiiyon, the moral, simple, blunt, in- 


, 
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dependent chief judge of that,day, in suim- 
ming up, told the jury, that in war there 
were certain laws by which nations were 
bound, such as not using poisoned arms, 
quasters in war, &c. &c. ; but furging assig- 
nats did not seem anoffence against the faith 
of nations, &c. &c. About that time a pro- 
Jector presented himself to Roberspiere, and 
aeeal soine curious plates for forging Eng- 
lish bank-notes ; Roberspiere rewarded his 
ingenuity with a commitment to the Con- 
ciergeric.” 


Bonaparte, it seems, wishes to efface 
all recoilection of the fate of the royal 
family; no one is permitted to see the 
dungeons of the Conciergerie where they 
were confined: a cowardly and vain pre- 
caution, as if the people could be made 
to forget their own power! Mr. King 
was in Paris on the day when the usur- 
per was chosen consul for life ; he heard 
some murmurs, and though, according 
to the continental custom, a fine was 
imposed on those who did not illumi- 
nate, he saw many a dark and gloomy 
window. Massena and Moreau, he says, 
have a distinct circle and no intercourse 
with any one out of it: if another change 
was to happen, it is from their integrity 
and moderation that the republic would 
expect to be freed from military servi- 
tude. They had a violent altercation 
with the first consul, and said to him, Sir, 
be more modest! you have not much to 
presume upon: if each of us takes back 
the laurel of which you have robbed us, 
your brows will be naked! This is a sus- 
picious anecdote, and Mr. King disco- 
vers a strange want of discrimination 
or of knowledge when he classes Moreau 
and Massena together for their integrity 
and moderation. In military talent 
they are perhaps equal, and each has 
rendered moreessential service to France 
than ever the Corsican performed: the 
campaign in Switzerland saved the re- 
public, and it was in Germany that the 
emperor was finally disabled. But as 
Massena has the genius of an Italian ad.. 
venturer, so also has he all the unprinci- 
pled rapacity ofthecharacter. There were 
but two generals in the French army in 
Italy who left behind them a fair name, 
Joubert, and Baraguay D’Hilliers : it is 
an act of justice to mention them ; their 
bills were regularly paid, and they were 
remembered with gratitude when Mas- 
sena and Bonaparte were execrated. 

Where Mr. King repeats what. he has 
heard and relates what he has seen, in 
common courtesy we are disposed, and 
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in common justice bound, to believe that 
his relation is faithful. But his remarks 
are usually common-place and shallow, 
and in many instances so utterly with- 
out foundation that it is evident he can 
have taken little pains to examine, and 
little time to reflect. Every man, he 
says, travels safely in France, “ either 
that the police is better regulated than 
in England, or there are national dis- 
tinctions, and the French are not so dis- 
honest as we are. Is it that our dis- 
tresses are greater? Does liberty lead 
to licence? Is our education conducive 
to it? What makes this difference? All 


Art. XXI. 
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Paris is a crowd, yet a pick-pocket is a 
phenomenon; burglaries are seldom 
committed, and we scarcely ever heard 
of a highwayman.” P. 7. Yet at this 
very time it was not safe to travel in the 
provinces without an armed escort. 

Again, we are told, “ there is not yet 
that ostentation and luxury of the nobili- 
ty which formerly insulted the misery of 
the people.; there is no vain display of 
opulence.” Could Mr. King be igno- 
rant of the ostentation of opulence in the 
generals? of their unmanly luxury? of 
their Asiatic splendour as well as Asiatic 
vices ? 


The Stranger in France ; or, a Tour from Devonshire to Paris ; illustrated 


by Engravings in aqua tinta of Sketches, taken on the spot. By Joun Carr, £sqg. 4to, 


pp- 261. 


THIS is an amusing narrative ; but 
during the short breathing time of 
peace, we had so many trips and tours 
in France, that if there were not a good 
deal of sameness in the accounts which 
have been published of them, we should 
be justified in suspecting the accuracy 
of the observer, or the fidelity of his 
description, Mr. Carr sailed from South- 
ampton to Havre in a packet, which 
had on board a great number of emi- 
grants, who, in consequence of the de- 
cree which had recently passed in their 
favour, were returning to their beloved 
natale solum. As the insolence and inde- 
licacy of custom-house officers are pro- 
verbial, it is but justice to those who 
searched the baggage of these anxious 
exiles to record, that they “ exercised a 
liberal gentleness, which gave but little 
trouble and no pain. They who brought 
nothing into a couniry but the recollec- 
tion of their miseries,’ is the remark 
of Mr. Carr, “ were not very likely to 
cafry much out of it but the remem- 
brance of its generosity.” They were 
also received on their own shores with- 
out any violence or insult. 

Mr. Carr makes the same observation 
concerning the celebrated bridge of 


boats at Rouen, which we noticed in: 


our review of Mr. Hughes’s Tour 
(see p. 81), that it is clumsy, heayy, 
inconvenient, and expensive ; its repairs 
are estimated at about four hundred 
pounds a year. A handsome light stone 
structure ; with a centre arch covered 
with a drawbridge for the passage of 
vessels of considerable burden, or a 
lofty flying iron bridge, would be less 
expensive, and Mr. Garr thinks, more 
safe and ornamental, 


The French revolution afforded num- 
berless examples of heroism and huma- 
nity in the female sex: the horrors of a 
dungeon before their eyes, and the fatal 
snap of the guillotine ever startling 
upon their ear were insufficient to sub- 
due the courage which was inspired by 
affection. At Rouen, Mr. Carr dined 
at the table of Madame G——, and sat 
next an elderly abbé who seemed to be 
much esteemed by every person pre- 
sent. 


«« During the time of terrour (as the 
French emphatically call the gloomy reign 
of Robespierre) the blood of this good man, 
who, from his wealth, piety, and munifi- 
cence, possessed considerable influence in 
Rouen, was sought after with keen pursuit. 


Madame G was the saviour of his life, 
by concealing him, previous to her own im- 
orisonment, for two years, in different cel- 
ny under her house, which she rendered 
as warm and as comfortable as circumstances, 
and the nature of the concealment would 
allow, In one of these cells of humane 
secrecy, this worthy man has often eaten his 
solitary and agitated meal, whilst the sol- 
diers of the tyrant, who were quartered 
upon his protectress, were carousing in the 
kitchen immediately above him.” 


Such instances as these are sunbeams 
in the storm, which cast a partial splen- 
dour and give hopes of a returning calm. 

In the provinces, all criminal offences 
are tried before a tribunal composed of 
civil and military judges. Mr. Carr 
attended the trial of a notorious offender, 
and speaks highly of the arrangements 
of the court; itis one of the peculiar 
characteristics of these courts, that 
conviction is immediately followed by 
punishment.. The trial of this unhappy 


. 
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offender, whose fate was anticipated, 
had been postponed five months for the 
purpose of affording him an indulgent 
procrastination. At tén minutes after 
one, he was sentenced to lose his head 
at four o’clock in the afternoon! Mr. 
Carr summoned resolution to witness 
the execution: which we are sorry to 
learn appears to have passed almost 
unnoticed by the market-women, and 
who seemed only intent on the sale of 
their apples. In describing the dispatch 
with which the guillotine performs its 
office, Mr. Carr alludes -to the fate of 
governor Wall, and concludes his chap- 
ter by relating an anecdote of the terror 
and infatuation of guilt, displayed in 
the conduct of this wretched man, in 
the presence of a friend of his, from 
whom he received it. 


«« A few years before governor Wall suf- 

fered, fatigued with life, and pursued by 
overty, and the frightful remembrance of 
Rie offences, then almost forgotten by the 
world, he left the sowh of France for Ca- 
lais, with an intention of passing over to 
England, to offer himself up to its laws, 
not without the cherished hope that a lapse 
of twenty years had swept away all evidence 
of his guilt. 

** At the time of his arrival at this port 
town, the hotel in which Madame H 
was waiting for a packet to Dover was very 
crowded—the landlord requested of her, 
that she would be pleased to permit two 
gentlemen, who were going to England, 
to take some refreshment in her room ; these 
ar proved to be the unfortunate 

rooks, a king’s messenger, charged with 


important dispatches to hts court, and go- 


vernor W The latter was dressed like 
a decayed gentleman, and bore about him 
all the indications of his extreme condition, 
They had not been seated at the table long, 
before the latter informed the former, with 
evident marks of perturbation, that his 
name was W , that having been charged 
in England with offences, which, if true, 
subjected him to heavy punishment, he was 
anxious to place himself at the disposal of 
its" laws, aud requested of him, as he was 
an English messenger, that he would con- 
sider him as his prisoner, and take charge 
of him. 

«« The messenger, who was much surprised 
by the application, told him, that he could 
not upon such a representation take him in- 
to custody, unless he had an order from the 
duke of Portland’s office to that effect, and 
that in order to obtain it, it would be proper 
for him to write his name, that it might he 
compared with his hand-writing in the of- 
fice of the secretary at war, which he offered 
to carry over with him. Governor W. 
still pressed him to take him into custody, 


. 
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the messenger more strongly declined it, by 
informing him that he was the bearer of 
dispatches of great importance to his court, 
that he must immediately cross the channel, 
and should hazard a passage, although the 
weather looked lowering, in an open boat, 
as no packets had arrived, and that conse- 
quently it was altogether impossible to take 
him over, but again requested him to write 


,his name, for the purpose already men- 


tioned ; the governor consented, pens and 
paper were brought, but the hand of the 
murderer shook so dreadfully, that he could 
not write it, and in an agony of mind, bor- 
dering upon frenzy, he rushed out of the 
room, and immediately left the town. 

“« The messenger entered the boat, and 
set sail ; a storm quickly followed, the boat 
sunk in sight of the pier, and all on board 
but one of the watermen, perished!!! 

<* The great disposer oi human destiny, 
in vindication of his eternal justice, reseued 
the life of this infatuated delinquent from 
the waves, and from a sudden death, to re- 
sign him to the public and merited doom 
of the laws.” 


In the course of the last war, we 
heard it frequently asserted, that no 
peace with the republic would be per- 
manent, because it must be fatal to 
the consular interests ; the return of the 
French armies would be attended with 
new insurrections; it would be impos- 
sible that so many soldiers should settle 
quietly to domestic labours, they would 
beclamorous for pay, and the increased 
consumption of provisions would create 
scarcity and confusion. Too true, in- 
deed, it is, that the last peace was not 
permanent; but in order to correct so 
talse an idea as this we have now noticed, 
it is worth mentioning that Mr. Carr, 
in the course of his walks and conver- 
sations with the workmen whom he met, 
found that most of the masons and gar- 
deners of Rouen had fought in the 
memorable battle of Marengo, at which 
it appears that a great part of the mili- 
tary of France, within four or five hun- 
dred miles of the capital, were present. 
The change, he says, was worthy of ob- 
servation: we saw men sun-browned ix 
campaigns, and enured to all the fero- 
city of war, assuming at the sound of 
peace all the tranquil habits of ingenious 
industry, or rustic simplicity. 

It may give some idea of the confi- 
dence of the present government of 
France in its own strength, that -at the 
windows of the principal print-shops of 
Paris, Mr. Carr saw exposed to sale 
prints representing the late king in his 
full robes of state, under which was 
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written Le Restaurateur de la Liberté, and 
the parting interview between tliat un- 
happy sovereign and his queen and fa- 
mily in the Temple, upon the morning of 
his execution, It is very probable, as 
Mr. Carr conjectures, that the motto is 
intended ‘as an equivoque, but at any 
rate the permission of a representation, 
which must excite so many monarchical 
prejudices, indicates great confidence 
on the part of government. Mr, Carr 
heard “ Rule Britannia” played on a 
hand-organ in Paris: we heard the duke 
of York’s march in the same metropolis 
about two years ago, and in one of the 
southern provinces our patriotism wa 
excited by “ God save the King” on a 
hand-organ. 

Mr. Carr seems to have been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in his introductions, and 
though a stranger in France had every 
reason to feel himself perfectly at home. 
He goes to every public place of amuse- 
ment, and of course sees all the muse- 
ums, libraries, galleries, national build- 
ings, &c. &c. which he describes agree- 
ably, though sometimes in rather too 
high-flown language. His book is full 
of anecdotes, and if some of them bear 


no very striking internal evidence of 
truth, there are many interesting ones 
to which no suspicion can attach. The 
tollowing is too honourable to the par- 
ties to be passed over, and adds another 
to the thousand instances of female for- 


titude and affection, which were dis- 
played during the revolution. Mr. Carr 
had letters of introduction to Monsieur 
O——,; he was at his country house 
about nine miles from Paris, an invalid. 
Heavy losses, a painful separation from 
his native country for the preservation 
of his own life and the lives of his fa- 
mily, had undermined his health and 
made sad inroads upon 2 delicate consti- 
tution. It was in the afternoon of one 
of the finest days in June that Mr. Carr 
accompanied the lady of this gentleman 
in her carriage to the chateau. After 
an elegant supper, when Madame O—— 
and her daughter had withdrawn, 
Monsieur O entered into a very in- 
teresting account of his country, of the 
revolution, and of his flight. 


“¢ He spoke of his lady with all the tender 
eulogium of a young lover. ‘Their union 
was entirely from attachment, and had been 
resisted on the part of Madame O——, 
when he. first addressed her, only because 
her fortune was humble, compared wit!) his 
He informed me, and I must not suppress 
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the story, that in the time of blood, this 
amiable woman, who is remarkable for the 
delicacy of her mind, and for the beauty 
and majesty of her person, displayed a de- 
gree of coolness aid coutage, which, in 
the field of battle, would have covered the 
hero with laurels. Oue evening, a short 
period before the family left France, a party 
of those murderers, who were sent for by 
Robespierre, from the frontiers which divide 
France from Italy, and who were by that 
archfiend employed in all the butcheries, and 
massacres of Paris, entered the peaceful 
village of la Reine, in search of Monsieur 
O . His lady saw them advancing, and 
anticipating their errand, had just tuume to 
give her husband intelligence of their ap- 
proach, who left his chateau by a back door, 
and secreted himself in the house ofa ncigh- 
bour. Madame O: » with perfect, com- 
posure, went out to meet them, and received 
them in the most gracious manner. They 
sternly demanded Monsieur O—— ; she in- 
formed them that he had left the country, 
and after engaging them in conversation, 
she conducted them into her drawing room, 
and regaled them with her best wines, and 
made her servants attend upon them with 
unusual deference and ceremony. Their 
appearance was altogether hornble :; they 
wore leather aprons, which were sprinkled 
all over with blood, they had large horse 
pistols in their belts, and a dirk and sabre by 
theirsides. Their looks were full of fero- 
city, and they spoke aharsh dissonant patois 
language. Over their cups they talked about 
the bloody business of that day's occupa- 
tion, in the course of which they drew out 
their dirks, and wiped from their handles, 
clots of biood and hair. Madame O 

sat with them, undismayed by their frightful 
deportment. After drinking several bottles 
of Champaign and Burgundy, these savages 
began to grow good hamoured, and seemed 
to be completely fascinated by the amiable 
and unembarrassed, and hospitable beha- 
viour of their fair landlady. After carousing 
till midnight, they pressed her to retire, 
observing that they had been received so 
handsomely that they were convinced Mon- 
sicur O had been misrepresented, and 
was no enemy to the good cause; they added 
that they found the wines excellent, and 
after drinking two or three bottles more, 
they would leave the house, without causing 
her any reason to regret their admission. 

«© Madame O——, with all the appear- 
ance of perfeci tranquillity and confidence 
in their promises, wished her unwelcome 
visitors a good night, and after visiting her 
children in their rooms, she threw herself 
upon her bed, with a loaded pistol in each 
hand, and overwhelmed with suppressed 
agony and agitation, she soundly siept till 
she was calied by her servants, two hours 
afier these wretches had left the house.” 

Mr. Carr’s is certainly altogether a 
very amusing book; the atientions 
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which he received may excuse him for 
having drawn a more flatterizg portrait 
of the people of France, than is usu- 
ally pencilled by Englishmen who have 
not been so fortunate as to the society 
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into which they were thrown. The vo- 
lume is ornamented with a variety of 
views taken by Mr. Carr on the spot: 
they do credit to his taste, and doubi- 
less to his accuracy. 


Art. XXII. Paris as it was and as it iss or a Sketch of the French Capital ; illustra- 
tive of the Effects of the Revolution, with repect to Sciences, Literature, Arts, Religion, 


Education, 


2 vols. pp. 1040. 


THIS will bea very useful as well as en- 
tertaining companion to the Englishman 
at Paris, should a speedy peace allow 
him to visit the capital. The author 
has given a more ample and minute ac- 
count of the various places of amuse- 
ment, public buildings, galleries, scien- 
tific and ‘earned institutions, &c. than 
any of the numerous travellers whose 
descriptions have come before us. His 
account is interspersed with a variety of 
historical anecdotes, illustrative of the 
French character and manners, and his 
attention is very properly employed in 
estimating the utility and intrinsic im- 
portance of those military, naval, and 
civil institutions which have been so mul- 
tiplied since the era of the revolution. 
We ape the French in their fashions and 
their fooleries; it would be more be- 
coming if, impressed with the just sense 
of the advantages they are likely to de- 
rive from their various schools for pub- 
lic services, we were to rival them in si- 
milar establishments. The author of 
these pages is desirous of calling the 
attention of the British government to 
this subject, and by way of stimulat- 
ing the ambition of British genius, he 
assures us that the arts and sciences 
in France are now making a rapid and 
simultaneous progress; first, says he, 
because the revolution has made them 
popular in that country; and secondly, 
because they are connected by new ties 
which in a great measure render them 
inseparable. Facts are then recurred to, 
less with a view to draw from them im- 
mediate applications, than to develope 
the truths resulting fromthem. “ With 
them, method is an induction incessantly 
verified by experiment ; whence it gives 
to human intelligence, not wings which 
lead it astray, So reins which guide 
it.”” 

-In a letter on the state of French li- 
terature, we find some ingenious remarks 
and shrewd distinctions. Under the 


anners, and Amusement Ss compri. sing also a correct Account of the most ree 
markable National Establishments and Public Buildings. 
by an Encuisu Traverrer during the Years 1801-2, to a Friend in London. 


In a Series of Letters, written 
8vo. 


constituent assembly the literary genius 
of the French was turned towards poli- 
tics and eloquence; under the legislative 
assembly, literature was constantly cul- 
tivated under several forms, although 
the literati themselves became victims 
of the political convulsions of their coun- 
ry. The national institute was esta- 
blished under the directorial govern- 
ment. It was at one time insinuated in 
many periodical publications of this 
country, that literature had been totally 
annihilated in France during the course 
of the revolution. ‘This is a mistake ; 
and our author seems justified in stating 
that “ its aberrations have been taken 
for eclipses; it has followed the revo- 
lution, says he, through all its phases. 
The /iterati, he observes, are now consi- 
dered as men of secondary importance, 
the savans taking the lead ; to these lat- 
ter, who have revived the drooping arts 
and sciences, I'rance is under the great- 
est obligations. The utility of the ob- 
jects to which genius and labour are 
devoted, give them a fair title to prefe- 
rence; the consequence has been, that 
while the French government has flat- 
tered men of letters, its solid distinctions 
and honours are reserved to men of 
science. Science and literature, how- 
ever, must ever go hand in hand; and 
we are not at all surprised at the result 
of our author’s observation, namefy, on’ 
the one hand, that few men of science 
are unacquainted with the literature of 
their country; and on the other, that 
very few literati are unacquainted with 
philosophy and the sciences, and above 
all with natural knowledge. The ge- 
neral inference then is, that “ French 
literature has not received any apparent 
injury from the revolutionary storm: 
it has only changed its direction and 
means: it has still remaining talents 
which have served their time, talents in 
their maturity, and talents in a state of 
probation, and of much promise.” 
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Art. XXIII. The Praise of Paris : or a Sketch of the French Capital; in Extraés of 
Letters from France in the Summer of 1802; with an Index of many of ihe Convents, 
Churches, and Palaces, not inthe French Catalogues, which have furnished Pictures for 
the Louvre Gallery. By S. W. F.R.S. F. A. S. 8vo. pp. 186. 


«¢ THE Praise of Paris”! Surely this 
is not the language of impartiality ; but 
all things must be estimated by compari- 
son, and in order to justify his eulogy, 
Mr. Weston could not do better than 
compare Paris with itself. ‘ Inthe year 
1792,” says he, “ I ran from Paris with 
fear and trembling, because she was pos- 
sessed, like a demoniac, with a spirit of 
carnage, and reeked in the blood of Au- 
gust and September. During the in- 
terim between 1792 and 1802, when I 
revisited her again, she had continued 
ma state of siege for ten years, béset 
with troubles from without and violent 
agitations from within, and perpetual 
spoil. Butall things have an end; and 
now on my return to the same place, 
before so full of confusion and disorder, 
I find it.swept and garnished, restored 
to its senses, and in its right mind: this 
extraordinary change calls aloud for 
commendation, and is a sufficient apo- 
logy for my title The Praise of Paris.” 

We could have wished Mr. Weston to 
have “ extracted” more fully from his 
letters ; not that there is any dearth of 
information on the ordinary topics of 
enquiry, what is the colour of the con- 
sular livery? how many theatres are 
there? who dances best, Vestris or Di- 
delot ? Our tourists have not neglected to 
give an ample list of libraries and mu- 
seums, but Mr. Weston has probably 
examined them with an antiquarian eye, 
and could easily have enlarged his too 
scanty list of curiosities ; without much 
expence of labour to himself he could 
have set before us a much more ample 
and diversified repast; he has given us 
2 bonne bouche, but it is rather calculated 
to excite than satisfy the appetite. 

In the medal room of the national 
library isa gold dish found at Rennes 
in 1774, of the year 960 of Rome, and 
208 of Christ ; it was found in repairing 
2 house belonging to the chapter, six 
feet two inches + ie the surface, with 
aclasp, a chain four feet one inch in 
length, four coins of Posthumus encir- 
cled with a fillagree, and furnished with 
2 ring to hang them about the neck, and 
ninety-three imperials, of which thirty- 
four the flower of the die, are plac- 
ed in the series of the emperors.— 
The whole weighed together seventy 
ounces. Round the dish are sixteen im- 
perial heads, let into the border with 
wreaths of parsley leaves or laurel encir- 


cling each. The coins begin at Ha- 
drian, and end at Julia Domna. This 
border surrounds two bass reliefs, one 
of which, the largest, forms the centre 
piece: the rapid description which Mr. 
Weston gives of this “ inestimable trea- 
sure of antiquity,’ makes us anxious to 
see the promised plate and dissertation 
of Citizen Millin. Has it yet made 
its appearance ? 

We transcribe the following letter, as 
it affords a specimen of Mr. Weston’s 
critical acumen :— 

*€ A sepulchral urn, with a Greek in- 
scription on it, has been found at Marseilles, 
ina part of the ancient Abbey of Saint Vic- 
tor, which was demolished in the revolu- 
tion, in order to erect on its scite a soap 
manufactory. About eight feet below the 
cellars many urns were found, one in pare 
ticular, with a Greek inscription upon it, 
which has been published by Monsieur 
Fauris Saint Vincent, in Citizen Millin’s 
Magazin Encyclopedique, for the year V. of 
the French Republick ; having beén first re- 
vised by the very learned D’Ansse de Villoi- 
son, who has corrected it ail through, ex- 
cept in the last line: he is of opinion that it 
is of an age later than Augustus, from the 
form of the letters, or, perhaps he might say, 
than Severus. The monument was in an 
horizontal position when found, though 
originally intended to be set upright. It is 
made ofa common, though very hard stone ; 
its length is five feet; and its breadth nine- 
teen inches below, and seventeen above the 
inscription, which is engraved long ways on 
the stone. © Fauris St. Vincent is of opinion, 
that this monument served first for the person 
in the inscription ; and in process of time was 
used for some other person; and had had its 

osition changed from upright to horizontal. 
The urn is withont a cover, though it appears 
that it once had one, and, perhaps, a small 
statue on itin its erect state; some few bones 
were found in it. The inscription is thus en- 
graved on the monument: 


rAATKIA EXTI TA®O 
MIAIZ AANEOHKE NEOZ 
AEIZA> EK MEIKPOT [IPOSIIA 
TEP EYZEBIHN OTK E®OHE 
2 TAHMON IAEIN TONON OIOz 
AN HN OI PHPAIQ TEYXEIN 
OT TA®ON AAAA BION H 00 
NEPA ATMA® IIANT AAIKOYT 
=A TYXH MHTPI MEN EN EN 
THPA AAKPT @HXATO THAE 
T'YNAIKI XHPIAN ATZTHNOT 
MAIAOZ® AM OP@ANIH 
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*« This is the form of the inscription, as 
published by the French ; and it consists of 
two hexameters and five pentameters. Mon- 
sieur Villoison has filled up the lacuna, and 
corrected the slips of the graver ; and pre- 
sented it in the following form : 


, > \ 4 ~ o ? “fh ‘ e 
TAauuia tori rapes, wrais 0 avilnxe véos 
/ > ~ \ / > ? ott 
Atifus tx pangou mess mare euTebiny. 
> ” ( «oe 0 >a , : @¢¢ 
Oux iging w TAnwoy iosiy yovov o109 ay HY 
‘ 
cob 
/ ‘ ? Cas , .Y , 
Tein revoveiy ov ta Govy HAAG Esov* 
e > Vwe ~ os ay ~ ee 
H pboveoa Oumas ravr adimourTe TUXN 
‘ \ > f ‘ , o 
Mires mtv ty yroc daxeu Qnxare, Tnde 


yuyurns 


A / \ ye / 
Xngrav ductnvov masdos Gs oe pavin* 


«© TIn English: 

*« This is the tomb of Glaucias, thata youth 
has consecrated to his father, as a testimony 
of his filial affection, of which he has given 
proofs from his infancy. It was not thy lot, 
O wretched Glaucias! to live long encugh 
to see what thy son was able to do for thee ; 
not in providing thee with a monument, but 
in procuring thee means of living in thy old 
age. To thee, and thine, Fortune has been 
uniformly unjust; to thy aged mother she 
has given tears; to thy wife widowhood, 
with a wretched orphan-son ! 

«In order to correct the measure of the 
seventh verse, Monsieur Villoison writes 
Xnpz, which by no means expresses the sense 
required of widowhood, as he seems ready 
to confess. What is then to be done? 
Xnpiay may be Ionice for Xnpéiaxy, as, it is 
well known, wpon8in 2nd cvurabin are for 
Tpounbere and cvuma%ex, in Herodotus and 
Aretoeus, and ives¢im in the inscription it- 
self; and then it may also be short, like the 
adjectives in ov: quorum penultima corripi- 
tur Ionicé, et Dorice, of which Dr. Burney 
has collected all the instances in his review 
of Mr. Professor Porson and Wakefield, rov 
pxxapirov; but the next word is unmanage- 
able as it stands, and must be corrected ; I 
read, instead of AYETHNOY AZTHNOY 
which means the same thing, and the sense 
is preserved, and the metre restored. Aghyvéy* 


< 


in Hesychius is explained dvctnvey ya2en0v. 
See also the Etymologicon magnum, where 
dicnves is a poor wretch who has no place to 
set his foot. This agrees very well with an 
orphan. It is not improbable that A should 
be engraved for A, since je:xpéy has been 
written for paxgar, Onzalo for Onxalo, and defas 
for deiéas ; and itis highly so, that the au- 
thor should have thought xngizy could be 
made a dissyllable. The correction here 
proposed is effected by leaving out one let- 
ter; in the sixth line there are two too 
many, EN.” 

Prefixed to this little volume is an 
image of Isis, with the following account 
of its preservation : 


«¢ Paris is derived trom ParIsis, because 
it was built near the famous temple of that 
goddess, not far from the scite of the abbey 
of Saint Germain des Prés. “At the esta- 
blishment of christianity the temple was de- 
stroyed, but the idol remained till the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, when it was 
thrown as a trophy into 2 corner of the 
church of Saint Germain des Prés, founded 
by Childebert with the tide of The Holy 
Cross, and Saint Vincent. This same trophy 
existed in the time of Cardinal Brigconnet, 
Abbé of Saint Germain, in the latter end of 
the fifteenth century, who ordered it to be 
broke to pieces, which order was probably 
never executed, as the image of Isis nursin 
Orus is now at the Petits Augustins, and 
was brought thither, with other monuments, 
out of a French church. Asvxeria, now 
called Lutetia, is derived from Acvxérys,: 
whiteness, from the white plaister quarry on 
which Paris is built. From Acuxérns came 
Lucotesia, and, finally, Lutetia, the second 
syllable having been ‘dropped for shortness, 
as in regatta for remigatta, and Saint Meric 
for Saint Mederic.”” 


Mr. Weston is not inattentive to the 
state of manners and amusements among 
the Parisians, and the reason we have 
said nothing about his account of them 
is, that we have found something else 
to interest us: we find the description, 
too, more ample in many other volumes, 
where there is little else to delay us. 


Art. XXIV. Letters of a Mameluke : or a moral and critical Picture of the Manners of 
Paris. With Notes by the Translator. From the French of Joszru Lavatrer, of 
the Philotechnic Society, Sc. 2 Vols. 12mo. pp. 576. 


THESE letters are written in the 
manner of Miss Hamilton’s letters of a 
Hindoo Rajah, but the character of the 
Mameluke is not so well supported as 
that of the Rajah: nothing can exceed 
the absurdity of putting such remarks 
and reflections asare interspersed through 
these pages, into the mouth of a Mame- 
luke, e author seequs aware of this, 


and yet suffers the absurdity to remain 
rather than take the trouble of correcting 
it. For a Mameluke to criticise the 
works and opinions of the old French 
Peps i ; to send to his friend Gia 
ar, a native and inhabitant of Egypt, re- 
marks on the dramatic merits ot Racine, 
Corneille, &c.; to give him an historical 
account of the factions which have reiga- 
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ed in France for two or three centuries ; 
and to talk as familiarly about the he- 
roes of Greece and Rome as he would of 
his own Beysand Pachas; what can be 
half so absurd ? 

But if the picture of French manners 
is a good one, it signifies little whether 
the artist is a Mameluke or a French- 
man: the worst of it is, that when a 
man sits down to draw his own portrait, 
he may take a likeness, but it will most 
probably be a flattering one. That isa 
good deal the case here: the Freach are 
allowed to have a great many foibles and 
fopperies, but the more our Mameluke 
becomes acquainted with them, the more 
impressed he is with the goodness of their 
hearts, the variety and transcendency 
of their virtues. Let us speak of these, 


says he in one of his early letters: the. 


French have one that is not sufficiently 
remarked, nor is itesteemed according to 
its value ; it is that in general they never 
do mischief with reflection. To under- 


stand me, observe that it seldom hap- 
pens that the man inclined to do mischief 
with a premeditated intention, repairs it. 
The French are not wicked; they are 
only mischievous. 

Philosophers have long and idly puz- 


zled themselves about the causes of the 
French revoluti6n : some attribute that 
event to the derangement ofthe finances, 
others to the oppression of an insolent 
nobility ; some to the disorganization of 
the military, others to the introduction 
of commerce; some seck it in an indi- 
vidual cause, others in the co-operation 
of many. What philosophers, mora- 
lists, and politicians, however, have 
sought for without satisfaction or suc- 
cess, isat last discovered by an emigrant 
from the banks of the Nile! “ In this 
country,” says he to his friend Giafar, 
“the native inhabitants were called 
Gauls: their origin is of the most remote 
antiquity. Who knowsit? noone. It is 
fifteen centuries since a conquering 
people came and incorporated them- 
selves with them: they called themselves 
Francs. They possessed the same bra- 
very, but not the same manners. It is 
imagined that they have been mixed, 
that every shade of distinction has dis- 
appeared. This is not the case: like 
two rivers, they have flowed in the same 
bed without mixing. During twelve 
years which they have just employed in 
their modern revolution, a thousand 
events appear to them an enigma. ‘They 
are blind; Jet them look, the solution 
‘is ‘there: the Frances always rough, 
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always untamed, always licentious: the 
Gauls always frivolous, always incon- 
stant, always superstitious ; and both 
always terrible in war. There lies the 
whole mystery.” 

“ For fifteen hundred years, two na- 
tions very distinct, inhabit the territory 
of France; a nation of victors, anda 
nation of vanquished; there is the 
grand cause; a complete mixture has 
never been effected: the present epoch 
is the first moment when it is beginning 
to take place.” Our Mameluke traces 
the relative situation of these two na- 
tions, through the several dynasties of 
France; the Gauls have always conti- 
nued to be the people, and the Franks 
their masters. * From the time of Clovis 
to the end of the eighteenth century, 
what was constantly the favourite ex. 
pression of the monarchs, of the great, 
of the nobles, &c.? Our brave ancestors 
the Francs; and what is very worthy of 
remark ts, that never, no never, was it 
employed by the people.” Our Mame. 
luke admits, indeed, that for some cen- 
turies this species of formula was used 
more from habit than from sentiment ; 
and like a true systematist, exclaims, 
“ but what signifies that? it is the true 
vestige: our ancestors the Francs !? So 
that the first grand cause of the revolu- 
tion was a determination on the part of 
the aboriginal Gauls, the people, to 
drive away from their territory the lineal 
descendants, pure and uncontaminated 
no doubt, of those Franks who had in- 
vaded it 1500 years before, and had 
kept in their hands the offices, the ho- 
nours, and emoluments of state ever 
since!!! 

Although, as we have already ob- 
served, the author of these letters has 
given his countrymen credit for all that 
is generous, brave, ingenious, &c. he 
satirizes with sufficient severity those 
follies and vices which he discerns, or 
rather which he acknowledges, in their 
character; he reprobates very properly 
their singular propensity for duellizg, 
which we regret to learn is daily en- 
creasing throughout the republic, and 
which our author thinks has taken so 
deep a root, that it can never be extir- 
pated. “The ordinance the most cer- 
tain against duelling,”’ says he, “would 
be an ordinance which should prohibit 
Frenchmen from exercising their, wit. 
They fight, say they, to avenge their 
offended honour; this is a mere pretext; 
out of a hundred duels, ninety-nine have 
no other cause than a witty sally or a 
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repartee. The sally makes the auditors 
laughs and if the repartee is gay, lively, 
and strikingly pointed, all of a sudden 
the laughers change sides. Here then 
is a victory lost at the very moment 
when one party was beginning to enjoy 
it! Itis very well known that the rage 
for duelling was attended with very se- 
rious evils in the army, not among the 
officers merely, but the privates, who 
are said to have gone out in bodies con- 
sisting of a brigade perhaps, and settled 
some affair of honour! Many of our 
readers will recollect the account in the 
Paris papers, (Nov. 3, 18U3,) of two 
soldiers of the Parisian guard, who 
fenced with sabres, naked to the waist, 
in the Champs Elysées. Women of the 
first fashion and elegance attended the 
spectacle! fortunately tor one of the com- 
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batants, whose blood began to flow, an 
officer interfered by his authority and 
saved his life. The translator of these 
letters says, that within this last year, 
even ladies have begun to fight with 
pistols: in May 1802, a Madame Deu- 
naigly fought and weunded with a pistol 
a Madame de Tourville, whom she ac- 
cused of having seduced her lover! 

On the whole, though by no means 
disposed to think highly of the execution 
of this work, it would be injustice not 
to say that there are several little traits 
of French character delineated, which, 
perhaps, scarcely any one but a French- 
man would have touched upon. 

The translation is wretchedly exe- 
cuted, abounding both with Gallicisms 
and blunders. 


Art. XXII. Travels from Moscow, through Prussia, Gerinany, Switzerland, France, 
and England. By Nicova: Karamsinx. Translated from the German. 3 vols. 12mo. 


OUR readers will naturally be cu- 
rious to know the remarks of a Russian 
traveller, even in his tour through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France; but will 
survey, with peculiar interest, his obser- 
vations on our own dear native country. 
We shall therefore devote a larger space 
to M. Karamsin on this account, than 
perhaps we should be induced to do from 
the sole merit of his publication. 

We learn, from the work before us, 
that M. Karamsin is a young Russian 
nobleman, well versed in German lite- 
rature, and deeply enamoured of Sterne, 
and some other English authors of the 
same stamp. Neither science, nor na- 
tural history, nor politics, nor statistical 
details, appear to be the objects of his 
attention: he travels not like the illus- 
trious Peter, to bring back to his coun- 
try the arts and the sciences, but to 
satisfy at least a harmless curiosity, con- 
cerning the manners and social habits 
of the principal nations of Europe, and 
a desire of secing and cénversing with 
those literary men, from the perusal of 
whose works he had derived the greatest 
pleasure. The study, however, of men 
and national characters is attended with 
peculiar difficulty : it requires long resi- 
dence, habits of great intimacy, a per- 
fect command of the language of a 
country, quick discrimination, and a ha- 
bit of seizing minute circumstances as 
they arise; in short, such a combina- 
tion of natural talents and fortunate 
Opportunities, as are very rarely found 
to unite in One person, But though 

ann. Rev. Vou. IT. 





M. Karamsin ranks not in the same 
class with the late Dr. Moore, he ap- 
pears to have been by no means negli- 
gent of the occasions afforded him of 
collecting interesting anecdotes, or des 

ribing his interviews and conversation 
with the literary characters of Germany 
and Switzerland; and if, in the other 
parts of his travels, he is guilty of egre- 
gious misrepresentation, it appears to be 
rather attributable to ignorance than an 
intention to deceive. 

M. Karamsin, on leaving Moscow, 
took the road to Petersburgh, whence 
he proceeded through Courland, and 
the Prussian part of Poland, to Berlin. 
At Konigsberg, he had an interview 
with the celebrated Kant, who appears 
to be an amiable old man, of simple 
manners and liberal sentiments. Too 
many pages are devoted to conversa- 
tions with innkeepers and his fellow-tra- 
vellers in the stage-coach: an innkeeper 
is the same arimal all the world over, 
and ignorance and brutality are not pe- 
culiar to Prussian officers. 

From Berlin, M. Karamsin, passing 
through Leipsig, Weimar, and Man- 
heim, arrived at Strasburgh. “ When 
we reached the French boundary the 
postillion stopped. A fellow of a filthy 
appearance, approaching the coach, ad- 
dressed us, * Vous étes deja en France, 
Messieurs, et je vous en felicite’ It was 
the custom-house officer, who expected 
a few sous for this gratification.” 

At Weimar, our traveller relates his 
visits to Herder and Wielaml. ‘To the 
H 
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former, the golden key of flattery gave 
him an easy admission, but the latter 
was by no means so readily accessible : 
his cold forbidding manner had well nigh 
repulsed the adventurous Russian; per- 
severance and compliments were, how- 
ever, at length victorious, and the first 
ceremonious interview was succeeded by 
a social evening, in which they parted 
mutually satisfied with each other. 


s¢ Never, never,” says M. Karamsin, 
«© shall I forget him. “You should have 
scen, my friends! with what frankness and 
energy he speaks, though nearly sixty years 
old; what animation pervades every feature 
of his countenance in conversation! His 
mind has not yet begun to grow old, and his 
powers are unimpaired. ‘The same richness 
and playfulness of poetic genius which dis- 
tinguish his Oberon, Musarion, and other 
works, is found in his last production, Clelia 
and Sinibald. It appears even, that the last 
fruits of his muse approach nearer and near- 
er to perfection. He has been known in 
Germany as an author for upwards of thirty. 
five years. His earliest essays attracted pub- 
lic attention. ‘The severity of criticisin, 
which then began to prevail in Germany, 
certainly found many fauits in these first 
flights of his youthful genius; though it 
could not deny the author the merit of a 
peculiar art of representation, a fertile ima- 
gination, and exquisite sensibility. But the 
period of his fame properly commenced with 
the publication of his Comic Tales, which 
are inimitable in their kind ; and were in 
Germany considered as unique. ‘The reader 
cannot but admire the wit, taste, and beauty 
of the language, and the skill in narration 
which prevail in these pieces. Poems after 
poems . him have since appeared ; the last 
of which always appeared the best. Ger- 
many has long acknowledged him one of 
her first-rate poets. He now reposes beneath 
his laurels, but he docs not slumber. ‘The 
French have renounced their former con- 
temptible opinion of German literature, 
which was not without foundation, at a 
time when the Germans occupied themselves 
with the departments of dry literature. If 
the principal and most impartial of the 
French literati now confess, that the Ger- 
mans have not only overtaken them in many 
things, but even surpassed them in many 
others, it must be confessed, that Wieland’s 
works haye partly contributed to produce 
this effect ; though they are not remarkably 
well translated into the French language.” 


M. Karamsin entered Switzerland at 
Basle, and on his way thither from 
Strasburgh, made an acquaintance with 
a young Dane, who is the hero in many 
oi the incidents afterwards recorded in 
our traveller’s journal. 





‘¢ He is the son of Mr. Becker, of Copen- 
hagen, apothecary to his Danish Majesty, 
and has studied medicine in Germany ;_ but 
chiefly devoted himself to chemistry, under 
the instruction of Klaproth at Berlin. After 
this he traversed almostall Germany on foot, 
with his dog and his hanger, sending his 
trunk before him by the coach. He is now 
going to see what is remarkable in Switzer- 
land, and then intends to visit France and 
England. He loves his dog with the tender- 
est affection. On the road he kept looking 
out behind, every now and then, to see whie- 
ther he was following the coach ; and as he 
observed, a few miles from Basle, that the 
animal was fatigued, and began to lag be- 
hind, he wished us a good journey, and got 
out of the coach, that he might follow slow- 
ly after with his faithful companion.” 


At Zurich, M. Karamsin visited La- 
vater, with whom it appears that he 
had been before engaged in a corre- 
spondence, and whom he seems to re- 
verence as the wisest of mortals. His 
first reception, though cordial, was not 
so tenderly sentimental as the inexpe- 
rienced enthusiasm of our traveller ex- 
pected. He obtained, however, by this 
acquaintance, an introduction to most 
of the Swiss literati, and in the next in- 
terview with Lavater, found himself 
quite at ease, and upon terms of inti- 
macy. Numerous anecdotes and little 
traits of character, are related concern- 
ing this celebrated man, which show in 
a striking manner his great benevolence 
and great vanity ; and the result of the 
whole on the mind of the reader, will 
be esteem for the one, and indulgence 
for the other. 


«¢ Every day augments my admiration of 
Tavater; he has not an hour's leisure and 
the door of his closet is never shut. Hither 
throng beggars asking charity,—the afflicted 
who seek consolation,------ travellers who, 
though they want neither, at least contribute 
to occupy his time. Besides, he visits the 
sick not only of his own parish, but likewise 
of many others. ‘This evening, afier writing 
several letters, he took his hat, and request- 
ed me to accompany him. I should like to 
see where he is going to, thought I, and fol- 
lowed him. We went out of one street into 
another, and at length through the gate of 
the town. Wearrived at 2 small village and 
entered a cottage. <‘* Is Anna yet alive?” 
demanded Lavater of an old woman who 
came to meet us. ‘* She scarcely breathes,” 
replied she, with a flood of tears ; and open- 
ed the door of a chamber; where | beheld, 
in a bed, an aged and emaciated woman, 
whose wan and livid countenance bespoke 
the near approach of death. Two boys and 
two girlsstood round the bed and wept. The 
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moment they saw Lavater, they ran and kiss- 
ed his hands. He approached the patient, 
and asked her how she did. ‘* I am dying! 
I am dying!” she replied, but was unable 
to say more. Her eyes were fixed on her 
bosom, which heaved with inward convul- 
sion. Lavater sat down beside her, and be- 
gan to prepare her for her departure. ** Thy 
hour is come ;” said he, ** thy Saviour 
awaits thee. Be not thou afraid of the grave! 
Not thou, but only thy mortal body, will be 
deposited in it. In the moment when thy 
eyes are closed to the light of this life, the 
glorious morning of an eternal and better 
life will shine upen thee. Be thankful to 
God that thou hast attained a good old age, 
and hast seen thy children and grand chil- 
dren grow up, matured in honesty and virtue. 
‘Lhey will tor evr bless thy memory, and 
will once embrace thee with raptures ia the 
mansion of the blessed. There, there, we 
shall all form but one happy family.” ‘These 
last words he uttered in a tremulous voice, 
and wiped his eyes. He then prayed, blessed 
the dying sinner preparatory to her exit, 
and took his leave. He kissed the children, 
told them not to weep, and at his departure 
gave thei some money.” 

“¢ On Saturday evening Lavater shuts 
himself in his closet, to consider of his ser- 
mon, and which he completes in an hour. 
In fact it cannot be a difficult task, ifall his 
sermons are like thut which | heard to-day. 
‘© The Saviour has taken all our sins upon 
himself; for which he is entitled to our 
warmest gratitude.” These thoughts, which 
he cilarged upon and embeilished, comprised 
the whole substance of his discourse, excla- 
inations, and declamation !—nothing more! 
1 must confess 1 expected sumethiag of a 
superior kind.” 


By a ludicrous mistake, the Zurich 
volunteers obtained a compliment from 
M. Karamsin, which all the praises that 
British volunteers have received, and 
may hereafter receive, can never equal. 


«© | went with Mr. T. to see the Zurich 
militia exercised. Almost all the inhabitants 
of Zurich were present, for it is to them an 
uncommon spectacle. A circumstance oc- 
curred here rather grating to my feelings : 
Professor Breitinger, whom I had not yet 
seen since my return from Schatfhausen, 
met me amidst the crowd, just as the ma- 


neeuvres were finished ; and, after the usual : 


compliments, asked me how I liked what I 
had seen? Conceiving that he aliuded to the 
Fall of the Rhine, my imagination instanily 
recalled that scene, in all its magnificence ; 
the earth trembled beacath me; the roaring 
was tremendous ; and I replied with ecstasy 
and enthusiasm, ** Oh! who can ever find 
words to describe this magnificent spectacle ! 
we can only gaze in silent astonishment !” 
“ They were our volunteers,” replied he 
With a bow, and left me.” 
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At Murten is the charnel-house, 
where are kept the bones of the ban- 
ditti, who were led on by the duke of 
Burgundy, in 1476, to desolate Switzer- 
land, and extinguish its liberties. They 
were attacked on the shore of the lake 
of Murten, by the united and valiant 
mountaineers, and of the whole host of 
30,000 men, the keader alone escaped 
the fate which they deserved. Upon 
this lhionourable trophy M. Karamsin 
makes the following observations, which 
we can indeed excuse in the sentimental 
slave of an autocrat, though we are una- 
ble to read them with patience. 


«« I started at the melancholy sight of 
these proofs of our perishable nature. And, 
ye Swiss, can ye exult over these lamentable 
trephies? Were’ not the Burgundians, as 
men, your brethren? Had you bathed with 
your tears the remains of these thirty thou- 
sand unfortunate fellow-creatures, and com- 
mitted them to the earth, accompanied by 
your benediction ; had you erected in the 
field of tiumph’a sable monument, with 
this inscription---Here the Swiss fought for 
thew country. They conguered, but tears 
mingle with their songs of triumph !—then 
should I have bestowed the tribute of unre- 
served praise! Hide this monument of bar- 
barism ; and, if ye pride yourselves in the 
name of Swiss, forget not that you have the 
sull nobler appellation of men.” 

It is not in human nature that a free 
people should feel regret for the de- 
struction of foreigners, whose sole ob- 
jects in the invasion of their territory, are 
rapine and subjugation. The tears that 
mingle with the songs of triumph for 
liberty secured, are tears of unailoyed 
rapture: in that heavenly moment, when 
the father glories in his fallen son, when 
wounds are badges of honour, when all 
private feelings are absorbed in the pub- 
lic welfare, when each individual ceases 
to be a man and feels only that he is a 
Greek, a Swiss, a Briton! how can the 
prostrate Persian or Burgundian be con- 
sidered as any thing but a slaughtered 
wolf? 

Among other celebrated characters 
in Switzerland, whom our traveller had 
an opportunity of visiting, was the ex- 
cellent Bonnet, an old man, but * whose 
eyes still sparkled with fire, whose voice 
was still sound and harmonious; ina 
word, Bonnet, from whom a second 
Palingenesie might be expected.” Our 
limits will not allow us to quote the 
interesting particulars which M. Karam- 
sin relates concerning this good man ; 
we cannot, however, avoid mentioning 
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a curious anecdote that is inserted here 
concerning Lavater. He and his son 
were visiting Bonnet, when Lavater 
started up on a sudden, tore off the wig 
from Bonnet’s head, and said to his son, 
“ Look, Henry! wherever you can be- 
hold such a head, there learn wisdom !” 

The route of M. Karamsin from Ge- 
neva, by Paris, to Dover, presents us 
with nothing new. Paris has been of- 
ten described more minutely, and with 
greater accuracy. Our traveller does 
not appear to have teen introduced to 
any celebrated character in France ex- 
cept the Abbé Barthelemi, and the only 
memorials of the interview area few 
mutual compliments, 

In England his only associates were 
the members of the Russian embassy ; 
he seems not to have been acquainted 
with a single family, or a single indivi- 
dual, either of rank or talents; and if 
to this is to be added his ignorance of 
the language, we may readily excuse his 
misrepresentations. 

The following sketches of London are 
among the most interesting and the least 
erroneous of this part of his book: 

** Tsent fora barber, and they brought 
mea thick phlegmatic Englishman, who, 
haying first unmercifully flayed my face, 
plaistered my head with flour and tallow. 
«© Alas, lam no longer in Paris,” 1 said 
to myself, with a sigh, ‘* where the powder- 
puff of the ingenious lively Rulet played like 
a gentle zephyr around my head, and strew- 
ed it with a resplendent-white aromatic 
rime.” ‘I’o my complaints that he was flay- 
ing me, that his pematum stunk, and that 
his hair-powder was only coarse flour, the 
unpolished English. barber sullenly answer- 
ed, ** I don’t understand you, Sir!” 

‘* T put on my Parisian frock, bethought 
me of dear France with a sigh, and walked 
out in a very melancholy mood. But the 
cloud that darkened my soul soon vanished at 
the sight of the beautiful illumination, which 

oresented itself to my wondering cyes.--- 
Though the sun was scarcely set, all the 
lamps in the streets were lighted up. ‘There 
are thousands of them, and which ever way 
I turn I behold a fiery string, as it were, ex- 
tended through the air; I had never before 
seen any thing similar to it, and I no lon- 
er wondered at the mistake of a German 
Filace, who on making his entry into Lon- 
don, imagined that it was an illumination 
}rovided on purpose to welcome him with 
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peculiar marks of honour. The English are 
fond of light, and they spend millions to 
supply, by artificial, the want of the solar 
rays-—an indubitable proof of the national 
wealth.” 

«© Whoever calls London noisy must 
either never have seen it, or must have no 
correct idea of what a noisy city is. Lon- 
don is populous it is true; but, compared 
with Paris, and even with Moscow, it is ex- 
traordinarily quiet. The inhabitants of Lon- 
don seem to be either half asleep, or over- 
come with lassitude from their excessive ac- 
tivity and exertion If the rattling of the 
carriages did not, from time to time, shake 
the auditory nerve, a stranger might frequent- 
ly suppose he had become deaf, while pass- 
ing along some of the most populous and 
most frequented streets. I stepped into se- 
veral cofiee-houses, where I found from 
twenty to thirty persons reading the news- 
papers, and drinking their port; while the 
profoundest silence reigned in the room, ex- 
cept that perhaps every quarter of an hour, 
one hears a solitary ‘* Your health, Gentle- 
men!” Can it then excite wonder, that the 
English are such deep thinkers, and that 
their parliamentary orators know not when 
to leave off, when once they have begun to 
speak: it would seem as if they were tired 
of, and willing to make amends for their 
usual taciturnitv. 

«« But if my cars thus enjoy rest and quiet, 
my eyes are the more busily engaged. In 
London, too, the women are very handsome, 
and they dress with tasteful simplicity ; they 
are all without either powder or paint, and 
wear hats, which seem to have been invent- 
ed by the Graces themselves ; they seem ra- 
ther to fly than to walk ; their neat little feet, 
which peep out from under their snow-white 
muslin robe, scarcely touch the pavement. 
Over their white corset an Indian shawl 
is spread, on which their fair hair descends 
in charming ringlets : for to me, at least, it 
seems that the greater part of the English 
women have fair hair : he most beautiful of 
them, however, are brunettes. The phy- 
siognomies of the men may be arranged un- 
der three classes ;_ they are either surly, good- 
natured, or brutish. I can safely swear, that 
in no other country have I seen so many 
brutish faces as here; and I am now con- 
vinced that Hogarth drew from nature.— 
Such physiognomies are, it is true, only to 
be met with among the populace ; but then 
there is so much variety, so much character- 
istic expression in them, that ten Lavaters 
would scarcely be able to point out the bad 
qualities and propensities which they indi- 
cate.” 
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Arr. XXIII. Travels through the Southern Provinces of 
in the Years 1793 and 179%. Translated from the German of P.S. Paruas. 
Ato. pp. 537. 41 Plates, Vignettes, and Maps. 


the Russian Empire, 
Vol. Il. 


THE present volume is occupied by 
Professor Pallas’s tours in the Crimea 
and the island of Taman, and his ge- 
neral observations on the inhabitants 
and productions of this interesting coun- 
try. 

The northern half of the Crimea is 
flat, and but little worthy of notice; ac- 
cordingly the whole of the five journies 
here recorded, were occupied in explor- 
ing the interior, the southern coast, the 
peninsula of Kertsh, and the opposite 
isle of Taman, between which the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus affords a passage from 
the sea of Azof to the Euxine. 

The professor entered the Crimea in 
the month of October, by the Isthmus 
of Perekop, a flat neck of land about 
eight versts and a half in breadth, by 
which the Tauric peninsulais connected 
with the mainland. In ancient times, 
when the country was colonized by the 
Greeks, this important pass was shut 
up by a strong wall with towers, in 
order to protect t the i isthmus against the 
incursions of the Tauro-Scythians ; and 


from that time to the present the fortress 
and lines of Perekop have been esteemed 


the key of the Crimea. ‘The Russians 
since their conquest of this territory, 
have stationed a strong garrison here; 
not indeed to defend it “from the incur- 
sions of the northern barbarians, but, 
on the contrary, to secure to their armies 
an easy access, if such of the miserable 
inhabitants, as have not yet emigrated, 
should attempt at any time to throw off 
the yoke of their conquerors. 

From Pe — our traveller proceeded 
by thedirect road to Akhmetshet orSym- 
pheropol, the cay ital of ivanrida, where 
he passed the winter. This town is 
pleasantly situated in a plain on the 
banks of the Salgir, a river of extraor- 
dinary rapidity, and surrounded and 
sheltered on every side by fertile hills. 
The old Tartar part of the town is ex- 
ceedingly dirty and ill built, and the 
governor’s palace and other edifices, 
raised since the Russian conquest, are 
for the most part ruined and abandoned, 
since the late incorporation of the Crimea 
with the government of New Russia, 
and the impolitic restrictions upon its 
commercial intercourse. 

The winter proved unusally stermy 
and severe, and the large floats of ice 


that drifted during several weeks from 
the sea of Azof into the Euxine, so® 
retarded the progress of vegetation, that 
the blossoms of the cornel-tree did not 
make their appearance till the end of 
March. Before the spring was well con- 
firmed, Professor Pallas set out on a 
tour to the south-western part of the 
Crimea, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Akhtiar or Sevastopol. This is a con- 
siderable town, situated on a noble har- 
bour of the same name, which is ge- 
nerally compared to that of Malta or 
Mahon. A division of the Russian navy 
is stationed here; but, except security 
from storms and a productive fishery, 
this port is possessed of few conveni- 
ences. ‘Timber and firewood are ex- 
tremely scarce and dear: the ships re- 
quire new sheathing every second year, 
on account of the ravages of the worm; 
and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages have been deterred frem supply- 
ing the market, by the riotous conduct 
of the sailors. 

‘The district between the harbour of 
Akhtiar and that of Balaklava, which 
also runs a considerable way into the 
country, was formerly called the He- 
racleotic Chersonese, and in the time of 
Strabo was covered with monuments of 
Greek art and civilization. Under the 
Genoese, by whom it was afterwards 
possessed, this colony continued to in- 
crease in splendor and consequence. 
The domination of the Turks and Tar- 
tars expelled the merchants, and reduced 
the towns and villas to heaps of ruins ; 
and even these ruins are rapidly disap- 
pearing, since the conquest of the Crimea 
by the Russians, who take indiscrimi- 
nately the squared freestone, the blocks 
and columns of marble, for the con- 
struction of barracks and batteries. The 
remaining fragments of ancient build- 
ings are described by our traveller, to- 
gether with the numerous and extensive 
caverns and subterranean chapels of 
Inkerman, which appear to have been 
scooped out of the soft limestone rock 
by the Arian monks, in the later-ages 
of the Byzantine empire, who found 
here a secure retreat from the persecu- 
~ by which they were harassed. 

After a minute survey of the minera- 
hon gy and antiquities of this neighbour- 
hood, the professor returned to Akh- 
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metshet, and soon after again ‘set out 
on a journey along the south-western 
coast of the Crimea. Not far from 
Balaklava, in a plain at the foot of a 
high ridge of limestone mountains, are 
the pits whence the celebrated Keffe-kil, 
or earth of Kaffa, is procured. This is 
avery saponaceous clay of a grey co- 
lour, forming a stratum from fifty to 
seventy feet beneath the surface, and 
was formerly experted in great quantities 
to Constantinople, where it was used in 
the baths by the women for washing 
their hair. At present, however, only 
a small quantity of it, about a hundred 
poods annually, is exported: because, 
during the late war, when the com- 
mercial intercourse with the Turks was 
interrupted, researches were made in 
Anatolia, where an earth was discovered 
in every respect similar to that formerly 
obtained from the Crimea, and which 
now serves as a substitute at Constanti- 
nople. 

The village of Tschorguna, the resi- 
dence of an intimate friend of our tra- 
veller, forms his next resting-place, 
whence he made several little excursions 
among the neighbouring mountains; and 
as the various strata of which the penin- 
sula is composed, are all visible here, 
the professor takes the opportunity, in 
this part of his work, of giving a per- 
spicuous general sketch of the orology 
of the Crimea. 

The northern extremity of this pe- 
ninsula is perfectly fat, and the country 
continues rising with a very gentle and 
scarcely perceptible ascent towards the 
south, for nearly half its length: the 
surface then hecomes undulated, and 
low single hiils, declining towards the 
north, begin to make their appearance, 
divided, at first, from each other by 

lains, and afterwards by narrow val- 
in and at length combining into a high 
connected ridge, terminated abruptly 
to the south, presenting barren white 
terraces and precipices. The whole of 
this tract consists of recent calcareous 
layers, either of foliated limestone mixed 
with shells, of chalk interspersed with 
flint, or of a calcareous marl, easily disin- 
tegrable by exposure to the air. This up- 
per stratum rests upon a compact ancient 
calcareous rock,in some places approach- 
ing to the quality of marble; in others 
in the state of breccia, of a bluish-grey 
colour, containing but few petrifactions 
and those corallines; sometimes of a 
greyish black-colour, and then fetid. 
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This stratum extends beyond the first 
mentioned tract ina southerly direction, 
in some places reaching quite to the 
coast; it declines towards the north in 
a gradual manner, but forming a larger 
horizontal angle than the former, and 
like that is terminated by abrupt pre- 
cipices to the south. In some places, 
this calcareous stratum is:covered with 
rubble stone, mill stone, sand stone, 
agglutinated sand, or loose pebbles: but 
the higher parts form flats of limestone, 
called by the Tartars Yaila, which af- 
ford, during the summer, a cool and 
plentiful pasturage for their flocks and 
herds. The loftiest mountains of the 
Crimea, especially the Tshatyrdag, or 
Tent mountain, which is about 1200 
feet above the surface of the sea, are, 
for the most part, composed of this 
stratum. 

The limestone beds rest upon slate 
clay, and almost vertical argillaceous 
schistus, in which are occasionally found 
veins and masses of hematite ; and this 
is the lowest stratum that has hitherto 
been observed. The abrupt termination 
of the mountains upon the southern 
coast, continues even below the surface 
of the sea, the only anchoring places 
being near the promontories; while, 
for the most part, no bottom is to be 
found even a single verst from the shore. 

The valley cf Paidari, which was 
visited by the late empress of Russia, 
and has been described in such glowing 
language by Lady Craven, appears to 
enjoy a fame superior to its merits: 
Professor Pallas does not think it com- 
parable to the vaies of Caucasus. Its 
form is that of 


«* An extensive, oblong and hollow val- 
v~vards of sixteen versts in length from 

vest to north-east, and from eight to 

ten versts in breadth. On its southern side, 
it is hounded by the weedy alpine terrace of 
the racky wa!l proceeding along the sea- 
coast; towards the east, by the steep border 
of the Yaila of Ussundshi, which here pre- 
sents the lofty mount Tolaka, and likewise 
by a few other ridges consisting of rock; on 
its northern side, by similar ridges and emi- 
nences, that separate it from the dale watered 
by the brook Usenbash, as well as from the 
woody mountains of Kokulos and Aithodor; 
lastly, on the western side, hy the above- 
mentioned ridge towards Varnutka. The 
central part of this large valley is hilly, and 
well provided with wood: from its ho!'ow 
grounds, the springs, brooks and ditches 
collect their waters into the Kasikly-Ousehen; 
whieh, by means of a narrow valley in the 











vicinity of Tshorguna, opens itself a passage 
towards the north-west, where the moun- 
tains are more dissevered, and less elevated. 
Beside the detached villages of Varnutka and 
Kuatshuk-Miskomia, the dale also contains 
those of Kaitoo, Baidar, Safftik, Kalendé, 
Beeyouk-Miskomia, Tyla, Uirkusta, Baga, 
Ussundshi, Savatka, and Skela ; which are 
collectively inhabited by at least 700 families 
of turbulent Tartars. Luxuriant woods, 
consisting throughout of umbrageous trees, 
cover this extensive tract, except in such 
open parts as. have been converted into arable 
land. Excellent oak-trees still occur here ; 
though, during the late war with the Turks, 
the best timber for ship-building was carried 
off, in order to supply the Russian fleet sta- 
tioned in the Black Sea. ‘The walnut-tree 
likewise prospers uncommonly in this, as 
well as in the vale of Shulii, and in all the 
southern vallies environed by mountains, 
where the oldest and most bulky of these 
trees are to be met with. In the village of 
Uirkusta, there is one particularly celebrated: 
it stands in a garden, is of a prodigious ex- 
tent, and has in some seasons been produc- 
tive of from eighty to one hundred thousand 
walnuts.” 


The next division of the volume befor 
us, relates the particulars of a journey 
over the T'shatyrdag, and through the 
south-eastern mountains of the Crimea: 
it is principally occupied by minute de- 
tails of topographical mineralogy and 
botanical lists, and presents nothing pe- 
culiarly interesting to those who are un- 
acquainted with the country. 

The last of the author’s journies in 
the Crimea, and that which is the longest 
and most abundant in curious informa- 
tion, extended through the interior of 
the Crimea, along the peninsula of 
Kertsh, and to the isle of Taman. The 
first interesting object is the town of 
Karassubazar, the most flourishing of 
any in the whole country, on account 
of the brisk and advantageous trade that 
it carries on with a populous neighbour- 
hood: a considerable number of manu- 
factures are established here; the markets 
are copiously supplied with cattle, and 
with fruit and vegetables of all kinds, 
from the beautiful orchards that sur- 
round the place ; and the Jews residing 
here make great quantities of wine. 
The ruined town of Eski-Krim, near 
Kaffa, is next described, and presents a 
melancholy instance, that Russian con- 
quests are to the fuil as destructive as 
those of the Turks. The rapacious and 


desolating spirit of Potemkin was let 
loose to range uncontrolled in this fine 
e destroyed the relics of 


country. 
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Grecian civilization, and the finest spe- 
cimens of Tartar architecture, to furnish 
materials for barracks, distilleries, and 
churches, of which the greater part 
were never finished, or have been al- 


ready abandoned. The abundance of @ 


mulberry-trees in this neighbourhood 


“« Suggested to prince Potemkin the idea 
of establishing here a seminary for rearin 
silk-worms, and a nursery for additional 
slantations. With this view, he engaged 
in the Russian service a certain count Parma, 
of Milan; who was appointed director of 
the institution for raising silk ; and, though 
ossessing a very imperfect knowledge of the 
i mee he enjoyed a handsome salary. 
Several Tartar buildings were also assigned 
to him, as well as 1,850 dessatines of the 
richest soil around the town, both for the. 
planting of mulberry-trees, and for settling 
the colonists devoted to the culture of silk. 
But the disturbances during the late war 
prevented the execution of this project on a 
large scale. The director obtained his pay 
regularly, till the year 1796; and all his efforts 
have been productive ouly of from six toten 
pounds of silk annually, and in the last year 
of twenty pounds weight; beside which, he 
has laid out a nursery of several thousand 
mulberry-trees. In consequence of such 
failure, the attempt has been totally relin- 
quished.”’ 


Th. a 
ne 


port of Kaffa itself, which from 
its commerce was called Little Constan- 
tinople, and was inhabited for the most 
part by Greek and Armenian families, 
which had been the principal emporium 
of the Genoese in the Black Sea, and 
had continued to flourish under the rule 
of the Tartar princes, “ since the late 
Turkish war, when the Russians made 
themselves masters of Kaffa, and es- 
pecially after the occupation of the whole 
peninsula, was almost depopulated, in 
consequence of the numerous emigra- 
tions: so that, with the exception of a 
few small quarters, it now presents a 
prodigious heap of ruins, that cannot 
tail to excite commiseration.” 

Trom Kaffa our traveller proceeded 
to the peninsula of Kertsh and the isle 
of Taman, a low flat district, resting 
upon beds of coal and pyritical schistus, 
and remarkabie for springs of petroleum, 
and the volcanoes of mud which have 
from time to time broken out here. The 
latest of these phenomena happened 
in the year 1794, and is thus described 
in an official document, written by. the 
inspector of quarantine at Taman: 

« On the 27th of February, at half past 


eight o’clock in the morning, the following 
H4 
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extraordinary events took place at the hill 
situated on the northern isthmus; which, 
across the bay, i8 only twelve versts distant 
from Taman, but sixty versts by the circuit- 
ous road over land. First, a rustling im the 
_.. air was perceived, with a very violent gust 
* of wind, that did not continue above a mi- 
nute; and then a noise, resembling thun- 
der, was heard from the hill: soon after, a 
column of black thick smoke burst forth from 
its summit, and was succeeded in about a 
minute by another of violent flame, which 
at that distance appeared to be at least fifty 
fathoms high, and thirty in circumference. 
This flame continued from a little after half 
pasteight till within 10 minutes of 10 o'clock 
An express was dispatched, as soon as the 
flame, the vapour, and the noise had appa- 
rently subsided; but he returned wiih an 
account, that the hill had rent, and presented 
an opening, the extent of which cou!d not 
he ascertained; as every access to it was ren- 
dered impossible, by the sudden and sue- 
cessive streams of hot mud that overflowed 
it in every direction, and were sometimes 
accompanied with flames and smoke. The 
eruption, however, was not attended with 
any shocks of an earthquake. 
*¢ According to the collected testimonies 
of persons, who witnessed the awful scene 
from Taman and Yenikalé, and who visited 
the mountain immediately afier the eruption, 
it commenced with a noise resembliug a peal 
of thunder, both in its strength and dura- 
tion. Prior to, and for some time afier the 
report, the inhabitants perceived a whistling 
and rustling in the air. A white vapour 
ascended during the explesion, and was suc- 
ceedec. by a black sooty smoke, through which 
appeared a column of red and _pale-yellow 
flame, rising in a perpendicular line to dou- 
ble the height of the mountain, and spread- 
ing on the top not unlike a sheaf ef corn; 
though a considerable wind agitated the at- 
mosphere. The column of fire was visible 
for about twenty-five minutes, when it gra- 
dually vanished, but the smoke continued 
from four to five hours; dispersing itself in 
thick heavy clouds on both sides, which also 
subsided on the following day. During the 
first explosion, the hill threw up quantities 
of aa into the air, and scattered it about 
in every direction to the distance of a verst. 
The great mass of mud proceeded from the 
guif, or crater, by raising and removing the 
argillaceous earth from the surface, which 
at that time was frozen. to the depth of seven 
feet. At first it flowed rapidly, then gradu- 
ally slower, on all sides of the hill; and, 
according to the information of credible wit- 
nesses, who, a few hours after the eruption, 
rode thither from the farm, it was not per- 
‘ceptibly warm, though a thick vapour arose 
from it, owing to the cold state of the at- 
mosphere. ‘Some Kozaks, dispatched to the 
place, on the contrary, assert that the mud, 
when first disgorged, was hot. The con- 
fused whistling, and bubbling noise were 
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heard till a late hour of the night; and: the 
mud was forced out sometimes to the height 
of twelve feet, even on the third day.” 


The ejected mud was of a deep blue co- 
lour and viscous consistence, containing 
in many places brilliant cubic crystals of 
pyrites; in the course of the summer, 
it became hard enough to bear the weight 
of a man, at which time the crater was 
upwards of twelve feet in diameter, and 
a noise was distinctly heard from its 
bottom, similar to the boiling of a large 
covered kettle. In order to account for 
these eruptions, the professor supposes, 
with high probability, 


«© That, at a considerable depth under the 
island of ‘Taman, as also beneath part of the 
peninsula of Kertsh, there is a stratum of 
coal or bituminous schistus in a state of slow 
combustion; and that, in consequence of: 
the discharges which happen so acl 
and in so many places, the sea breaks in, 
and forins bays in the hollows, that have 
become extinct: hence are generated various 
kinds of vapours and gases, which by their 
elasticily force themselves through the clefis. 
of the ‘superincumbent strata, or through 
old craters ; or, where they meet with Jess 
resistance, make their way upwards witha 
loud report; and thus give rise to all the 
phenomena before mentioned, and also to 
transient inflammations of hydrogen gas, 
on the accession of external air. As soon 
as the force of the vapours, which supported 
the stratum incumbent on the burning layer, 
has subsided, in consequence of having found 
avent, the fragments of this shattered hori- 
zontal stratum fall in succession, and by 
their pressure discharge the mud, consisting 
of ashes and sea-water, at first with rapidity, 
but afterwards more slowly, through the 
newly formed apertures. Hence we may 
account for the saline nature of this mud, 
which still rises with bubbles of vapour, as 
also for the roots of sedge, which have in 
some cases been carried by the sea-water 
into these subterraneous cavities and mingled 
with the mud; and, lastly, for the frag- 
ments of various fossils, through the super- 
incumbent strata of which the vapours have 
forced their way.” 


The latter part of this interesting vo- 
lume consists of general remarks on the 
Crimea, in which the reader will find 
much entertainment, as well as instruc- 
tion. 

The principal inhabitants of the Cri- 
mea are Tartars, the descendants of 
those Mongols who formed the army of 
Tshingis-Khan; in some districts they 
remain pure and unmixed, exhibiting 
the characteristic Tartar features, and 
retaining most of their old customs: for 
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the most part, however, there is a con- 
siderable mixture of Turkish blood, even 
among their highest nobility; and the 
inhabitants of the southern vallies, by 
their strong beard, light hair, and pe- 
culiar features, evince how far they are 
removed from the pure Tartar race. 
The dress of the wealthier classes re- 
sembles that of the Circassians or Poles, 
except that the head is covered with a 
cotton cap, generally of a green colour, 
and edged with black or grey lambskin. 
‘The women are handsome, and wear 
long garments of silk, richly adorned 
with ermine, fur, or gold lace; they 
tinge the nails of the feet and hands of 
an orange colour, and are very skilful 
in the use of cosmetics. 


** Male and female slaves are not cémmon 
in that country; but the nobility support 
numerous idle attendants, and thus impove- 
rish their estates; while their chief pride 
eonsists in rich and beauti‘u! apparel for 
themselves and their wives ; and in handsome 
equipages to ride into town; being accoin- 
panied by a train of domestics, who follow 
them on every excursion, though the chief 
employment. of the latter is that of giving 
their master his pipe, at his demand ; stand- 
ing in his presence, or assisting him to dress ; 
and, in all other respects, living in the same 
indolent manner as their lords. Another 
source of expence is the purchase of elegant 
swords, aud especially of excellent blades ; 
the distinction between the different sorts of 
which, together with their names*, consti- 
tutes among the nobles a complete science. 
They are also great admirers of beautiful 
and costly tobacco-pipes, together with ex- 
pensive mouth-pieces of milk-white amber, 
that are likewise used by the Turks, and of 
tubes of curions woods; but the Aa//ian, 
or the pride of the Persians is scarcely known 
here; and the Tartars only emplov small 
ornamental bowls made of clay, wliich are 
almost every moment filled with fine-cut 
leaf-tobacco. The generality of these noble 
lords, or murses, were so ignorant, that they 
could neither read nor write ; and, instead of 
signing their names, they substituted an 
impression of their rings, on which a few 
Turkish words are engraven. Some of the 
young nobility, however, are beginning to 
study not only the Russian language, of 
which they perceive the necessity ; but also 
apply themselves more sedulously to reading 
and writing, and thus become more civilized. 
The expence of wearing apparel for the women 
shut up in their harems is, according to their 
manner and fortune, little inferior to that of 
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Europeans; with this single difference, tha 
the fashions among the former are not liable 
tochange. Even the wives of the common 
Tartars are sometimes dressed in silks and 
stuffs, embroidered with gold, which are 
imported from ‘Turkey. In consequence of 
such extravagance, and the extreme idleness * 
of the labouring classes (who only exert 
themselves for procuring the necessary sub- 
sistence), there are very few wealthy indivi- 
duals among the Tartars. Credulity and 
inactivity are the principal traits in the Tartar. 
character. To sit with a pipe in their hands, 
frequently without smoking, for many hours 
on a shady bank, or on a hill, though totally 
devoid of all taste for the beauties of nature, 
and looking straight before them ; or, if at 
work, to make long pauses, and above all to 
do nothing, constitute their supreme enjoy= 
ments: forthis mode of life, a foundation is 
probably laid by educating their boys in the 
ene Hunting alone occasionally excites 
a temporary activity in the marses, who 
pursue their prey with the large species of 
greyhound, very common in the Crimea; 
ox with falcons and hawks.” 


The soil and climate of the Crimea 
are treated of at length, and a very sa- 
tistactory account is given of the agri- 
culture and horticulture of the Tartars: 
the principal articles of cultivation im 
the fields are winter and spring wheat, 
and a species called the Greek or Arnaut 
wheat; it is distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by being of a bright yellow co- 
lour, and semi-transparent. It is im- 
potted in large quantities to Turkey and 
Italy, where it is employed in preparing 
the best macaroni. Kye and barley are 
grown in considerable quantities; but 
oats only on the shore of the sea wt 
Azof, where itfdeed they generally turn 
out very ill. Common millet and fox- 
tail grass are used green as fodder for 
horses, or the seeds are collected for 
human food, and as the chief ingredient 
of the intoxicating drink called Busa. 
Chick pease, flax, and tobacco are also 
important crops. Artificial irrigation is 
universally practised in the Tartar gar- 
dens, which in consequence yield vast 
quantities of maize, Bucharian millet, 
melons, cucumbers, and gourds. The 
egg-plant, hibiscus esculentus, with all 
the common vegetables of Europe, are 
also in general use. 

The vine is an object of sedulous cul- 
ture, and twenty-four different varieties 


* «« The principal names of the blades, partly manufactured at Damascus and in Turkey, 
and partly of those made in Persia, areas follow: Ters-Maimun (in which the human face 
appears totally distorted, whence it derives its name, signifying a distorted ape) ; Kirk 
Merduen, or forty steps; Chorassan, Sungur, Tavan, &c.” 
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ate eriumerated by our author as grow- 
ing in this peninsula. The vineyards 
are situated in the bottoms of valleys, 
for the convenience of watering the 
plants (which are trained low like cur- 
rant bushes) during the droughts of 
summer. 


«« All the white grapes in Sudagh, Tokluk, 
and Koos, as well as in other parts of Tau- 
rida, are merely pressed in troughs, com- 
posed either of large flat stones, or of wood: 
the lees are passed through presses of a 
simple construction, and the must, instead 
of being allowed to work, is poured into 
«asks, the bung-hole of which is left open 
until the fermentation be completed. These 
different processes are so negligently con- 
ducted, and most of the proprietors permit 
such large quantities of bad grapes to be ex- 

ressed with berries of a better quality, that 
it is matter of surprise to find the wine, in 
general, tolerably good. On the contrary, 
those who are more cleanly, and pay greater 
attention to the preparation of their wines; 
who suffer the grapes to become perfectly 
ripe; gather them in favourable weather ; 
pour the juice into clean casks; give the 
must a small addition of good brandy, pre- 
viously to fermentation ; supply the vessels 
properly; proceed cautiously in clarifying 
the wine, which process must be performed 
in the beginning of March, or earlier; tho- 
roughly fumigate their casks with sulphur, 
and keep them in good order; such culti- 
vators obtain wines, especially in Sudagh 
and Koos, which in point of excellence may 
vie with the bestand most salubrious liquors 
designed for the table. Farther, if the grapes 
be judiciwusly selected, dried in the sun, in 
ovens, or by other means, they will yield a 
sweetish wine, that is in no respect inferior 
to what the Germans denominate Séraw- 
wine.” 

A particular section is allotted to the 
description of the orchards inthe Crimea. 
These appear to have been planted by 
the Greeks and Armenians; for the 
trees in almost all of them are old, 
though very prolific. The pears, ap- 
ple, quinces, plums, mulberries, and 
walnuts are remarkably good and plen- 
tiful.. Figs, pomegranates, peaches, and 
apricots requiring more attention than 
the Tartars are willing to bestow, have 
degenerated, and are reduced almost to 
a wild state. 

The animals of the Crimea are de- 
scribed, perhaps too concisely. The 
most important is the Tauridan camel, 
with two hunches: in no other conntry, 
we believe, are camels used as beasts of 
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draught; here they are harnessed to four- 
wheeled waggons, being scarcely ever 
employed in carrying either men or 
burthens. The grey sheep, that fur- 
nishes the costly te Sew, of the Cri- 
mea, can only be reared to perfection 
in the north-western angle of the penin- 
sula. 


*‘ OF these handsome grey furs, or 
Shmushki, upwards of 300,000 are in some 
years exported by the way of Perekop, mostly 
to Poland; where they are in great request, 
and sold at a high price. They are disposed 
of, on the spot, according to their beauty 
and greater or less abundance, at three rubles 
and upwards a-piece. ‘They are brought up, 
chiefly in the spring, when many lambs 
perish, and are particularly numerous after 


late fri and long winters, which prove 
fatal fomany of the young animals in the 


month of March. The sheep feed princi- 
pally upon a species of Centaurea, that is 
common in the Crimea, forming large round 
bushes, with: innumerable small flower- 
buds, by the Tartars termed Kurai, or Bin- 
Bash; for which purpose large quantities of 
it are collected, especially on the Tarkhanskoi- | 
Kut. Of black iamb-skins, more than 50 
or 60,000 are annually exported from Crim- 
Tartary.” 


An account of the salt-lakes, the 
commerce and manufactures of the Cri- 
mea, and the author’s journal of his 
route to Petersburgh, conclude the 
volume. 

We consider this work of Professor 
Pallas’s, as incomparably the best of all 
those that have been published, descrip- 
tive of the Crimea; we meet with none 
of those exaggerations so common among 
modern tourists; and, in the true exe 
haustive spirit of a German, the author 
has left but little to be gleaned by tuture 
travellers. In justice to the merits of 
the book, in its English dress, we ought 
to mention that the plates and maps are 
numerous and remarkably well executed, 
but the translation is by no means free 
from faults. We can overlook in a work 
of merit a few Germanisms, and where 
occasional obscurities arise, can pardon 
the translator for not making a luminous 
version of a perplexed original: but his 
insufficient acquaintance with the sci- 
ence, and even terms of mineralogy, 
has introduced, in more places than one, 
errors and inconsistencies that most as- 
suredly are not to be attributed to the 
learned author. 
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Aart. XXIV. A Supplement to the Account of the Pelew Islands; compiled from the 
Fournals of the Panther and Endeavour, two Vessels sent by the Honourable East 
Lndia Company to those Islands, in the Year 1790; and from the oral Communications 


of Captain H. Wilson. 
Oxford, M. A. 4to. pp. 72. 2 plates. 


WE presume that none of our readers 
are unacquainted with the interesting 
narrative, drawn up by the late Mr. Keate, 
of the shipwreck of the Antelope, an 
East India packet, commanded by cap- 
tain Wilson, on the Palos or Pelew 
Islands. The kindness and hospitality 
with which our countrymen were re- 
ceived by the natives, and the delicate 
attentions of Abba Thulle, their respect- 
able king, and his worthy brother, must 
have made a deep and favourable im- 
pression upon every mind. “Tiheliberal 
confidence in the honour of captain 
Wilson evinced by the king, in entrust- 
ing to his care Lee Boo, his second son, 
to be instructed in England in the arts 
of civilization, is equally to the credit 
of both parties: and the premature death 
of this promising youth by the small 
pox, after a few months residence in 
London, has, we doubt not, excited thé 
most sincere regret and sympathy. 

Aithough, by the death of Lee Boo, 
the connection between Great Britain 
and the Pelew islands might seem to be 
dissolved, the directors of the East India 
company were sensible that there yet 
remained obligations for them to fulfil: 
they resolved, therefore, to dispatch an 
expedition to these remote and unfre- 
quented islands, to notify the melancholy 
event that had taken place, and to ma- 
nifest their gratitude by a present of 
such articles, as would be particularly 
acceptable to the king and his people. 

Accordingly, about seven years after 
captain Wilson had left Pelew, two of 
the company’s vessels were equipped at 
Bombay, under the command of captain 
M‘Cluer; and Messrs. Wedgeborough 
and White,.who had formed part of 
captain Wilson’s ship’s company, were 
appointed lieutenants. On the 24th of 
August, 1790, the vessels sailed from 
Bombay, and after touching at Madras, 
Ceylon, Bencoolen, Java, and New Gui- 
nea, in order to take on board cattle and 
seeds of various kinds, they arrived at 
the place of their destination on the 22d 
of January, 1791. 

A most joyful and affecting interview 
now took place between the English and 
the natives. The good Abbe Thulle 
was yet living, but his brother and se- 
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veral other chiefs, together with Blan- 
chard an Englishman, (formerly one of 
captain Wilson’s crew, but who chose 
to remain behind among these friendly 
islanders) had fallen in battle about five 
months before. When the king was 
informed of the death of Lee Boo, 


<< His countenance, which before bore the 
most evident marks of joy, became com- 
posed and thoughtful; and after remaining 
some time silent, as if wishing to recollect 
himself, he exclaimed, ** Weel, weel, weel 
a trecoy! (in English, Good, good, very 
good).”* The king then paused a little, as 
if to gain relief; but on his again entering 
on the melancholy subject, he said, he never 
entertained a doubt of the goodness of the 
English, or the captain, but rested assured 
that they would cherish and take care of his 
son. ‘That the return of the ships with his 
friends the English, convinced him his opi- 
nion was right, when he gave Lee Boo to 
the care of captain Wilson; that he had 
counted upon the line the captain gave him, 
as far as one hundred knots, or moons, and 
then despairing of ever seeing his son or the 
captain again, he had caused the line to be 
buried, supposing that the vessel which the 
English had built at Englishman’s island 
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, was not large enough to carry 
them in safety to China, as they had sailed 
before the good moon set in. He then men- 


tioned the death of Blanchard, but frequently 
paused in reciting so melancholy a tale, 
many of his own family having been slain 
with him in battle.” 


A. few days after, the presents from 
the East India company were landed, 
consisting of cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, 
&c. together with various packages. 
After a feast given by the king, the 
packages were opened. 


s¢ The effect upon the multitude was 
wonderful; they were struck with amaze- 
ment, and could not utter a word, but gave 
frequent fa’s of astonishment. The king 
instantly distributed the arms to the principal 
rupacks, recoimmending them to be kept 
clean, and fit for service when wanted. 

‘«« In the morning, the vessels were removed 
nearer to the shore, and moored within 
hail; the grindstones, shovels, saws, and 
remaining packages of utensils were landed 
and presented to the king: when these were 
opened, and the different things exposed to 
view, and their uses were explained to him, 
Abba Thulle himself was lost in silent 
thought for some time. 
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«¢ In about an hour he broke silence, and 
ealing his rupacks and principal people 
around him, made a long harangue, wherein 
the word Engleese was frequently repeated. 
He then distributed different articles, with 
his own hands, to several persons, appa- 
rently with a regard to their rank. 

« Mr. Wedgeborough relates the account 
of this transaction, in the following words . 
*« I was present at the time when the pre- 
sents were landed, and am sure it is impos- 
sible to describe the effect the sight of the 
different articles had upon the multitude, 
most of which they were strangers to, even 
in idea. When arranged hefore Abba Thulle, 
and he was told they were for him, he was 
perfectly at a loss for utterance, or how to 
express his gratitude to the English rupacks, 
as he styled the honourable company. He 
asked why they scut so many things, when 
they knew he had nothing to send in return ; 
that his country, if he could send it, would 
be inadequate to the things now before him. 
At henamh, being made perfectly to under- 
stand that no return was expected; that 
these things were sent tohim from England, 
in acknowledgment ‘for his great humanity 
and kindness to our countrymen, when the 
Antelope was shipwrecked on his coast: he 
very modestly replied, that the services he 
had rendered those people were very trifling; 
for their being situated at Oroolong, put it 
out of his power to give them the friendly 
assistance he so naturally wished to have 
done.” 


The king, in return, made a present 
of one of the islands to the English, 
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which was taken possession of with the 
usual formalities. Captain M‘Cluer hav. 
ing left one of the ships behind to su- 
perintend the gardens and new planta- 
tions, and take care of the live stock, 
proceeded with the other to Canton, 
some of the natives voluntarily accom. 
panying him. He returned to Pelew in 
June, and had the satisfaction of com. 
posing all the differences between his 
new friends and the Artingall people, 
without having recourse to violence, and 
establishing Abba Thulle as acknow. 
ledged chief of all the Pelew Islands. 
The commander thinking his benevolent 
mission not yet completed, sailed again 
with both ships to New Guinea and Ben. 
coolen, and returned in January, 1793, 
bringing two full cargoes of cattle and 
stores of every kind. During his ab- 
sence, Abba ‘hulle had died, and his 
brother had succeeded tothe sovereignty. 

From the last intelligence received 
from these islands, it appears, that a 
small trade is now carried on occasion- 
ally by the English, between Pelew and 
China; and that the munificent gra- 
titude of the East India company has 
been attended with complete success; 
the live stock having greatly multiplied, 
and the rice producing two abundant 
crops every year. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THEOLOGY 


AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


SUCH of our readers as take any interest in theological enquiries, will be no 
less pleased than surprised to learn, that amidst all the agitation of renewed war- 
fare, and all the alarms excited by the peculiar circumstances of our country, this 
branch of literature has not been neglected. The list of theological publication is 
nearly as large as usual; and many of the works which it contains are important 
and valuable. 

I. ‘The entrance upon this part of our labours is auspicious. Dr. Stock, the 
learned bishop of Killala, with zeal and industry worthy of the cause of sacred 
literature, has enriched the catalogue of biblical versions, by publishing “ The 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah, in Hebrew and English.” His chief object, indeed, has 
been to exhibit the original text in a metrical arrangement ; but in the progress 
of his work he has produced a new translation of this sublime prophecy, generally 
distinguished by correctness and taste. JA/r. 7. M. Good has employed his learn- 
ing and talents in a similar useful service. He has selected a book usually es- 
teemed sacred, and certainly not undeserving of all the aid and embellishment 
which can be derived from his extensive knowledge and cultivated taste ; and 
the Song of Songs is now presented to the English reader, in a state which must 
afford him pleasure, though it may not, with all the acéompanying notes, appear 
quite to harmonise with the pure word of God. 

Mr. Warner has published an English Diatessaron, which, we doubt not, will 
prove an acceptable present to those whose knowledge of the scriptures is con- 
fined within the limits of their native language. 

A third edition of Dr. Willan’s United Gospel has appeared, enriched with 
many useful additional notes. 

II. The works which compose the second class in our department, are for the 
most part valuable. The three volumes of Notes on the Bible, by the late Rev. C. 
Bulkley, edited by Dr. Toulmin, will be found a very important acquisition to the 
Student in Divinity. Of Mr. Bryant, in his Observations upon some Passages in 
Scripiure, some may think— Arma trementibus evo circumdat nequicquam humeris.”? 
These observations are founded upon the principles to which he is well known to 
be attached, and discover a zeal for the interests of religion, which years cannot 
lessen. The very learned translator of Michaelis having been again attacked by 
his “ Anonymous Adversary,” has ably illustrated The Hypothesis proposed in the 
Dissertation on the Origin and Composition of our Three first Canonical Gospels. Dr. 


Findlay, in answer to a passage in Dr. Geddes’ preface to the second volume of 
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his Translation of the Bible, has published a little tract of considerable merit, 
upon The Divine Inspiration of the Fewish Scriptures, asserted by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
Another Scottish divine, of the name of M‘Conochie, has ventured upon a new 
hypothesis, which he has stated in “ 4 Dissertation concerning the Writer of the Fourth 
Gospel 3? and Mr. Granville Sharp has met with an able but no courteous oppo- 
nent to his system concerning “ The Use of the Article in the Greek Testament,” ina 
writer who stiles himself not inaptly, Gregory Blunt. 

III. Upon the evidences of natural and revealed religion, the publications of 
the last year are neither numerous nor important. The Rev. T. Robinson’s 
“ Enquiry into the Necessity, Nature, and Evidences of Revealed Religion,” may be 
considered as a useful compilation. The French Translation, by M. Chirol, of the 
Bishop of London’s Abridgment of the principal Proofs, &c. is deserving of com- 
mendation, An anonymous essay on Zhe Mild Tenor of Christianity, will be read 
with pleasure and advantage. Mr. Crighton’s Enquiry into the Origin of True Reli- 
gion; and Dr. Priestley’s Tract, entitled, Socrates and Jesus compared, claim a place 
in the list of those publications which are designed to promote the cause of re- 
velation. 

IV. Though necessarily of a mixed nature, yet Dr. Hill’s Theclogical Institutes 
will be most properly referred to the class of controversial or dagimatical Divinity, 
and takes the lead among the works of this kind, which have issued, during the 
last year, from the press. Mr. Vidler in his Letters to Mr. Fuller on the Universal 
Restoration, has shewn himself an able disputant upon an important article of 
christian doctrine. Dr. Hales has very successfully opposed the fanaticism and 
the ignorance of some self-constituted teachers, in a pamphlet entitled JZethodism 
Inspected ; and a more serious attack has been made upon the same denomination 
of christians, by Mr. Nott, in his Bumpton Lectures. A writer among the Quakers, 
who signs himself Verax, and who has already signalized himself as a champion 
against orthodoxy, has published, in reply to his antagonist Vindex, 4 Vindication 
of Scriptural Unitarianism, and some o'her primi.ive Christian Doctrines. 

V. The Sermons of the last year are uncommonly numerous. Not fewer than 
ten volumes have fallen under our notice. ‘The authors are Dr. Brown of Aber- 
deen, Dr. Gleig of Stirling, Dr. Shepherd, the Rev. Messrs. Gilpin, Nares, St. 
John, Warner, Buddo, Tayler, and a Layman. 

Many patriotic effusions have passed from the pulpit to the press, in the form 
of Single Sermons. Among these are, Broadhurst’s Sermon at Bath, Bulmer’s at 
Thorpe, Overion’s at York, &c. 

The Fast-Day also, as might have been expected, has furnished us with ex- 
cellent discourses, from the pens of Parr, Belsham, Rees, Butler, Disney, Glassey 
Madan, Fervis, Corriz, &c. &c. 

Besides these, Sermons upon miscellaneous subjects have been published by 
Wrangham, Kentish, and Skurray. 

From the Society for the Suppression of Vice, the public have received An 
Address, setting forth the Utility and Necessity of such an Institution. Mr. Fellowes has 
printed 4 Supplement to a Picture of Christian Philosophy ; and Mr. Eaton has in 
A Familiar Conversation, endeavoured to inculcate the Christian Virtues of Modera- 
ticn, Candour, and Liberality. 
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‘VI. No works of devotion have appeared during the last year. 
VII. The controversy which has been excited by those who call themselves 
“The True Churchmen,” is still going on ; and its conclusion is, we apprehend, 
yet ata great distance. Mr. Daubeny has, during the past year, added himself 
to the list of Mr. Overton’s opponents; and endeavoured to repel from the 
articles of the church, the charge of Calvinism, in a work entitled Vindicie Ecclesia 
Anglicane. Dr. Prettyman also has more briefly attempted the same, in 4 Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese; and the editors of the Churchman’s Re- 
membrancer have republished, in the same cause, Dr. Winchester’s Dissertation on the 
xviith Article of the Church of England. Mr. Myles has published @ chronological 
History of the Westleian Me‘hodists, which furnishes much information respecting the 
rise and progress, and internal government of this formidable sect. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. Hook’s Anguis in Herba, noticed in our last 
volume, would pass without animadversion, from those who consider Pluralities 
and Non-Residence incapable of being defended; 4 Reply has accordingly appear- 
ed, written by 4 Member of the Established Church. 


These, with a few of less note, constitute the works in Theology, which have 
been published since we closed our former volume, and of which we now proceed 
io give a fuller account. 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


Art. I. The Book of the Prophet Isaiah: in Hebrew and English. The Hebrew Text 
metrically arranged : the Translation altered from that of Bishop Lowth. With Notes 
critical and explanatory. By Jostrs Stock, D. D. Bishop of Killala, M. R. 1. Ae 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 4to. pp. 185. 


NO part of literature promises to be 
productive of more valuable conse- 
quences, than that which embraces the 
important objects of restoring the purity 
of the original scriptures, and of pre-_ 
senting them to the unlearned reader, 


veiled many an intricacy in our holy 
books: but the labours of Wetstein, 
Mill, and Kennicott have encouraged 
a more useful race of biblical critics, 
whose elucidations are more attractive 
to persons of genius and of taste, and 











in versions more free from error than 
those which are now in his hands. And 
it is one of the pleasing features of the 
present age, that men, high in rank and 
in renown for learning, devote their 
talents and their time to this excellent 
pursuit. Our shelves groan under the 
massy folios of learned and laborious 
interpreters ; our libraries overflow with 
erudite researches into the meaning of 
passages, many of which owe all their 
difficulty to the error or the ignorance 
of a transcriber ; and become plain and 
intelligible by a different reading, sup- 
ported by the authority of an ancient 
copy ; or suggested by skill, acquired 
in an habitual attention to sacred philo,; 
logy. The industrious commentators of 
former times are not to be contemned: 
their learning and their zeal have illu- 
minated many an obscurity, and unra- 





adapted to become more speedily and 
more generally beneficial. In this dise 
tinguished and meritorious service, our 
own courtry has already earned the 
highest praise; and scarcely a year 
passes which does not add another name 
to the honoured list of those, who, by 
labouring to recover the original text, 
and to render perfect our already value 
able English version, perform the most 
acceptable service which criticism can 
render to the world, and prove theme 
selves the real triends and benefacicrs 
of mankind. To the revered names of 
Newcome, Lowth, Blaney, Chandler, 
Dodson, Geddes, Campbell, Wakefield, 
&c. we have now to add that of Stock, 
an Irish prelate, haud parvi nomin's, From 
the editing of Greek and Roman classics, 
he has very laudably turned his talents 
to sacred criticism, To this he was 
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incited by his friend and relation, the 
late archbishop Newcome; and the lei- 
sure that was necessary, he found dur- 
ing the late troubles in Ireland, which 
drove him from the active duties of his 
station, and compelled him to seek a 
retirement favourable to the pursuit of 
sacred literature. 


«« In the space of one year,” he observes, 
«Thad read over the greatest part of the 
Old ‘Testament in Hebrew; and, during my 
progress, my ear became so accustomed to a 
ceriain rhythm, or metre, seeming to per- 
vade the whole of that sacred volume, that 
I rested at last in a conviction that not the 
ysalms and the prophecies only, but the 
historical parts also, commonly supposed to 
be written in prose, are in fact composed in 
verse, with no other difference from the rest 
but that they want the ornaments and bolder 
features of poetry.” 


Like the right reverend translator, we 
are “ not fond of controversy, especi- 
ally in questions of no great importance, 
and confessedly difficult of solution ;’ 
but it is our duty to offer some observa- 
tions which have occurred to us upon 
that which constitutes the leading fea- 
ture of his work. 

His Lordship thus states what appears 
to him to be fact, with respect to He- 
brew metre. Preface p. viil. 


«© The manner of chaunting the psalms in 
our cathedrals, which has flowed, without 
interruption, into the Christian church from 
the Jewish, affords, in my apprehension, 
the easiest and clearest answer to the ques- 
tion, What is Hebrew metre?’ The psalms, 
we know, are divided into verses; verses 
into two parts, responsively sung by the 
choir; and of these parts each is distri- 
buted into musical bars of the length of four 
crotchets, which is called common time; all 
words included within the same bar, be 
they many or few, are pronounced by the 
choir in the same é?me; the many rapidly, 
the few by a lengthened utterance, without 
regard to quantity, or the importance of the 
respective words in the sentence. Bars of 
this cescription measure the length of the 
Hebrew verses, at least of far the greatest 
part of them; so that to the four crotchets 
m the bar the ear discerns four rests, or 
feet, corresponding in the verse, and the 
measure becomes exactly similar to that of 
our English verses of eight syllables, as in 
the hundreih psalm, 


With one consent, let all the earth 
To God their cheerful voices raise, &e. 


The exceptions to this general rule are, 
that sometimes in a stanza a line of the 
common length is succeeded by one of 
three feet or six syllables, as ‘in Lamm. 
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ch. iii. throughout: and frequently a stanza 
is made to begin or end with a hemi- 
stich, instead of a whole line, of which the 
very first line of David’s psalms presents an 
example.” 


That the nature of Hebrew metre is 
such as is here represented, we shall not 
pretend either to deny or assert. The 
subject appears to us, after much deli- 
beration, involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. Of a language, concerning 
the mode of reading which there has 
been so much dispute, and ever will be 
so much real difficulty, we think it vain 
to expect to discover the proper rhythm. 
No doubt it was capable of poetic num- 
bers, and a great part of the books of the 
Old Testament was composed in a man- 
ner which adapted them to the purpose 
of recitation to musical instruments; 
but no attempt to reduce them to their 
original measures, we are fully per- 
suaded, can now be successful. Of the 
scheme of bishop Hare, we may ven- 
ture decidedly to speak as fanciful and 
erroneous; and the more simple systems 
of Newcome, Lowth, and Stock, are 
open to objections, which their own la- 
bours furnish. The bishop of Killala, 
indeed, goes far beyond all his prede- 
cessors, when he converts prose into 
verse, and imparts to a genealogical 
table the dignified march of a religious 
ode. That one of the earliest methods 
by which the descendants of the patri- 
arch Abraham conveyed the knowledge 
of past events to their posterity, was by 
giving them a poetical form, may be 
inferred from the uniform practice of 
remote antiquity; but that in the more 
advanced state of the Jewish people, in 
the days of Ezra, or even of David, 
their history was metrical, is a position 
which will not be easily proved, or 
readily admitted. Hebrew seholars will, 
in general, perceive some greater dif- 
ference than the mere want of orna- 
ment, between the song of Moses aiter 
the passage through the Red Sea, and 
his directions concerning the formation 
of the tabernacle; and conceive that 
something more than the absence of the 
bolder features of poctry, distinguishes 
the book of Nehemiah from the love 
song of Solomon. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
bishop of Killala’s system, and of the 
extent to which he applies it, his zeal 
and diligence will meet the highest 
praise. 

“© Persuaded,” he observes, preface p. ix. 








* of the fact, that the general run of verses 
throughout the Old ‘Testament, are what 
the learned bishop Lowth distinguishes by 
the appellation of T'etrameters, 1 conceived 
a mth to see. how the first of the prophets, 
Isaiah, would appear in his proper dress, as 
a poet, his lines being reduced to metrical 
arrangement. Accordingly, I prescribed to 
myself the laborious task of transcribing the 
eriginal; purposing at the same time to ac- 
company the text with the justly celebrated 
version of bishop Lowth, corrected where 
it should appear necessary, either by the late 
discoveries of the excellent German critic 
and translator, Rosenmuller, or by my own 
observation.” 

Strictly adhering to his system, Dr. 
Stock has thrown into a metrical form, 
not only those parts of Isaiah which are 
confessedly historical, and taken with 
very little variation trom the book of 
Kings, but even the titles of the differ- 
ent prophecies which are introduced 
into this oracular fasciculus: with what 
effect let the reader judge. 


th. t..2. 2. 
«< The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amos, 
which he saw concerning Judah and Jeru- 
salem, 
In the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
Hezekiah, kings ef Judah.” 
Ch. xxxvi. 1. : 
“< It came to pass in the fourteenth year 
Of king Hezekiah, 
‘There went up Sennacherib, king of As- 
syria, 
Against all the fenced cities of Judah, 
And he took them.” 


Ch. xxxvii. 2. 

*¢ And he sent Eliakim, who was over the 
household, 

And Shebua the scribe, 

And the elders of the priests, 

Covered with sackcloth, 

Unto Isaiah, the sun of Amos, the pro- 
phet.” 


“«« Have the gods of the nations delivered 
those 

Which my fathers have destroyed ; 

Gozan and Haran, 

And Rezeph, and the sons of Eden, which 
were in Thelassan?” 


By the help of masoretic punctuation, 
the originals of these passages are made 
to assume something like the appearance 
of metrical arrangement ; but is it cre- 
dible that these plain and undignified 
relations should have been invested even 
with the exterior garb of poetry? Remove 
the points, and the charm is dissolved. 
Take away this artificial clothing of the 

Asn. Rev. Vor. I. 
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masora, and not even the disjecti membra 
pocte will be found. 

In his arrangement of the stanzas, 
which are generally acknowledged to be 
poetical, Dr. Stock is not always more 
successful. We cannot perceive any ad- 
vantage that is derived from such a 
location as the following. 

Ch. vil. 17. 

** Jehovah shall bring upon thee, and upon 

thy people, 

And upon thy father’s house, days, 

Such as have not come, from the day that 
Ephraim departed 
From ) even the king of Assyria,” 
Ch. xv. 5. 

** The heart of Moab belloweth out at the 

bare approach thereof, 

Even to Zoar, dike a heifer of three years - 

For in the ascent of Luhith, with weeping 

Shall weeping go up; in the road of Ho- 
ronaim 

The cry of destruction they shall raise up.” 

Ch. xxi. 8. 

«© And he cried, A caravan! 

Sir, on my watch I stand 

Constantly, during the day; and on my 
ward 

Haye been set for nights together.” 


The division in the Hebrew exactly 
corresponds with that which is preserved 
in the translation; and a small portion 
of taste only is necessary to convince 
the reader, that such an arrangement is 
not deserving of the name of verse. 
Such instances as these are indeed tew: 
but in many passages, we think, the 
bishop’s ear has deceived him, and in- 
duced himto make some lines too long, 
others too short; injudiciously to mix 
hexameters, tetrameters, trimeters, and 
dimeters; ant occasionally to destroy 
the parallelism, which appears to us to 
constitute the surest guide in the mazes 
of Hebrew poetry. The bishop has 
trusted too much to the Masoretes, with 
whose cumbersome punctuation he has 
loaded and disfigured his page. 

It is time to advert to the translation. 
Here the bishop has been more fortunate. 
His first object, as we have already seen, 
was to produce a metiical arrangemer.t 
of the Hebrew text, accompanied with 
the version of Lowth, corrected where 
necessary. As he proceeded, corrections 
of this nature became more numerous 
than he expected, till, at length, almost 
a new translation arose. ‘To judge, 
therefore, of the real advantage which 
the labours of Dr. Stock have produced 
to sacred literature, (for all relating to 

I 
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metrical urangement, we think of little 
ot no importance, ) we must examine 
how far he has improved the version of 
the bishopof London. To select every 
passage in which an important alteration 
is made, would needlessly occupy our 
pages ; all that is necessary, and all 
that will be required, is the quotation 
of a few of the more striking examples. 

Ch. 1. 17: Lowth, following Bochart, 
and not to his own satisfaction, translated 
SIDA MON + cursed that which is cor- 

rupie!’? Stock, justitied at least by all 
the versions, renders these words, “ He/p 
forward the aggrieved.” 

iv. 5. Yea, over all shall the glory 
be a covering,” Lowth—“ A burning 
that shall overshadow all glory,” Stock. 
i.e. a conflagration, whose splendcur 
shall eclipse all glory. ‘The great ob- 
jection to Lowth’s rendering is the vio- 
dation of grammar, a mi: asculine- noun 
being made the nominative to a femi- 
nine verb. 


vi. 15. MI VVY Nay 
Syao Ant nae 
And though there be a tenth remaining 
in it, 
Even this shall undergo a repeated destruc- 
tion.” ; howih. 


<¢ But vet in it shall be left a tenth, 
And it shall recover and serve for pasture.” 


‘Two versions cannot more widely dif- 
fer than these. Dr. Stock ably and 
successfully defends that which he has 
adopted. 

: 
«© And T have brouvht down those that 
were strongly seated.” Lows: 
And I 


inhabitants. 


have let fall the curtain of the 


= Stace. 


«© The metaphor,” he observes in 2 note, 

© here employed, appears to me to have 
oa the comment:tors, by their not 
knowing the meanine of the word §Y{3Q5 
which is well explained by Parkhurst to 
denote a mosquito net or curtain, used in hot 
countries by people of the better sort, to 
guard them at night from the noise and 
stings of those very  teoublesame | insects, the 
gnats. Itis a thin curtain of gauze or goat's 
hair, let down from the tester of the bed, 
enclosing it on every side, and thereby 
comp sletely concealing the person in bed from 
view. ‘l'o let fall the curtain of the inha- 
bitants, therefore, is to hide them from 
view, to put them out of sight, by destroy- 
ing them.” 


Ch. xi. 14. What in Lowth’s version 
is renderei!, 
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«« But they shall invade the borders of the 


Philistines westward ;” 
Dr. Stock has 


«* Bat they shall fly on the shouldeis of 
the Philistines westward.” 


ranslated, 


cc 


They shall extend their conquests from 
the wert to the east; and this they shall 

effect ie the hein of sach as were formerly 
hei biiterest enemies; the Philistines shal! 
aid them witl ipping, Cvhich 
here meant | ing on the shoulders of the 


is what is 


Som Pon, 29 
iil, AC. 


ae ~ 
Ch. XVill. Le 


“6 Ho! to the land of the 


Philistines) ; 1 


winged cymbal.” 
Lewth,. 
land shadowed with sails.” 
Siock. 
Rosenmuller interprets it, * the land 
of the double shadow.” Dr. Stock well 
observes, “the ancient versions agree in 
spt eaking cf hs ils in this place, of which 
wings "DID are an apt representation ; 
and the rest of the > description points to 
nautical business. 
Ch. xxx 


“© Of Honeh and of Ivah.” 


‘* TTo! 


to tlie 


”? 


12 
iwWe 


Upen this passage, Dr. Stock has 
added at the end of his work a note, 
which we recommend to the attention of 
our renders, 

«© In thas translating the words 
pan i have been nnisted by the 
former interpreters, wiuo 
senting th em a +] 


i persaaded t 


my 7 
crowd of 
concur in repre 
roper names. On reflection 
not so, hut should 


ved and ¢ rer/urned ‘ th il 


‘Vv ave 


etal princes, who op- 
ian moaonareh, is ROW a Vile 
| to rua: 


a forcible eon- 
ATAU addressed to Lieze- 
ain ri rht in LLETp rE 

to a perusal 


nt translation the 


this station, 
New 
ilebrew, work which 
cannotsuiliciently commend, 
to scholars desiro ‘oming weil versed 
in Hebrew phrascology,” &c. 


a grea 


ious of be 


This translation has been republished 
in England, to the conciuston of 
Acts, by the Rev. R. Caddick, of C! 
Church, Oxford. 

Ch. liii. 3. 

‘* Despised, nor accounted in the ammte 
of men.” Lowth. 

‘¢ He is despised and abject above all men ;” 

6 SSW N belongs here to both the pre- 
ceding words, despised and aljeci, and & 
used in I[ebrew and Arabic as a mark 0! 
the superlative degree : aéjcctus rirorum, 1. ¢ 
homo abjectissimus.” ‘toad 


re 













These few specimens may enable our 
readers to judge in some measure of the 
work of the right rev. translator. Our 
limits will not allow us to quote many 
other improvements upon the version of 
Lowth. There are larger portions in 

















which his critical skill is rzore apparent, 
and his success of greater importance : 
among these we mention particularly 
the concluding verses of the third chap- 
ter, and the prayer of Hezekiah, ch. 
XXXViil. in the rendering»of which, how- 
ever, he acknowledges his obligation to 
Scheidnis, a German critic. 

In departing from the version of 
Lowth, he has not always displayed the 
same judement or taste. 

Thus in ch. xxx. 17, Dr. Stock omitted 
the term ten thousaad, which Lowth has 
shewn to be necessary. 






























«One thousand at the rebuke of one; 
At the rebuke of five, ten thousand of you 
shall fice: 








is certainly to be preferred to 





« One thousand at the rebuking of one, 
At the rebuking of five shall ye flee.” 






“The crown of the cup of reeling 
Thou hast drunken, thou hast swooped off:” 






is. We conceive, no improvement upon 
bishop Lowth’s rendering of ch. li. 17. 






“ The dregs of the cup of trembling, thou 
hast drunken, thou hast wrung thein out:” 






swooped means to fall likea hawk upon 
its prey. 






“Twill give them the reward of their work 
with faith{nlness :” 






which is Lowth’s rendering of ch. Ixi. 8. 
is not judiciously neglected for 






“ F will give them their toil’s-worth ho- 
nestly.*? 






Other instances of a similar nature 
might be quoted. 

The notes which accompany this ver- 
sion are “ drawn into the narrowest 
compass consistent with uscfulness.”? In 
these the author “ confines himself very 
much to the province of a verbal critic, 
leaving (as he modestly says) to those 
who are better qualified for the under- 
taking, the important office of unfolding 
the mystical sense of the prophet, or 
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of shewing the accomplishment of his 
predictions.” The conjectural emen- 
dations, which are suggested or defended 
in these, are frequenily judicious, and 
some of them admitied very properly 
into the text. Ch. i. 8. for RSI pressed 
with siege; Dr. Stock would read mSryy 


¢ pillaged. Ch. xvii. 11. for m3 pos- 


sessicn, he proposes moma durry. Ch. 
xxi. S. for pas alion, he reads sm, 
“ which denotes a company of persons 
on a road, and was a natural exclama- 
tion for the watchman who descried 
them.” Ch, xxix. 2. for Syxqy5 which 
Lowth interprets, as the hearth of the 
great altar; Doederlein and Rosenmuller, 
as a strong lion; Dr. Stock proposes to 
read YN“"Y\RD tanquam a Deo decerptus, 
ihe torn of God. ‘This ingenious reading 
receives no little support from the ver 
sion of the lxx and the Arab.—These 
may serve as specimens. 

Amidst these we wish the bishop of 
Killala had admitted the conjectural 
emendation of Ch. xiv. 12. py or 
moyy or rather pay for whim which 
Mr. Wakefield long since proposed in 
his edition of Virgil’s Georgics, of 
which the learned translator could not 
be ignorant ; and which, without the 
support of the lxx, would recommend 
itself to every person of taste and judg- 
ment. 

Before we conclude this article, we 
must be allowed to express our surprize 
that, in this valuable edition of the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, no notice whatever is 
taken of any of the Varie Lectiones, pub- 
lished by De Rossi. 

Though all the copies he has collected 
may not have equal authority, there are 
some readings which present a just claim 
to notice, and from which every editor 
and translator of the sacred text may 

erive considerable assistance. We could 
point out passages, in which Dr. Stock 
might have applied to this useful werk 
with much efiect. 

Nor do we think that Dodson’s ver- 
sion should have been altogether unno- 
ticed; which, although the work of a 
layman, and undertaken upon a princi- 
ple which can never be fully established, 
is not below the respectful regard of a 
scholar and a prelate. 
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Aart. II. Song of Songs: or Sacred Idyls. Translated from the Original Hebrew, 


with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Joun Mason Goon. 


IN his notes upon bishop Lowth’s 
prelections, the learned professor Mi- 
chaelis has observed, “ that no inter- 
preter of this exquisite poem has yet 
appeared, properly prepared for the 
task : all who have hitherto attempted it, 
having been more solicitous to explain the 
mystical sense, than to exhibit its first 
and obvious meaning as a song of love.” 
The task, indeed, he acknowledges to 
be by no means easy. “ He who un- 
dertakes it, must be deeply skilled in the 
Oriental languages; well versed in the 
knowledge of ancient manners; ac- 
quainted with natural history; accus- 
tomed to the frequent reading of Arabian 
poetry, especially of the amorous kind; 
and lastly, must be himself a votary and 
a favourite of the muses.” 

In none of these qualifications does 
Mr. Good appear deficient. His know- 
ledge of the Oriental languages, both 
ancient and modern, is extensive; with 
the love-songs of the Arabians he seems 
to be intimately acquainted ; and to a 
true taste for poctry, he unites the cha- 
racter of no mean poet. They who 
may differ from him in respect to the 
propriety of every part of the arrange- 
ment which he bas adopted, or not ad- 
mit the justice of all -his renderings, 
must still regard this as by far the most 
elegant, and, at the same time, the most 
faithful translation which has yet been 
given of this beautiful poem. 

« The Song of Songs,” (he observes in his 
preface) ‘* has hitherto been generally re- 
garded as onc continued and individual poem 
eitheras an epithalamiuin (oxpises nuptialis) 
accompanied, in its recitation, with appro- 
priate music; or a regular drama, divisible, 
and, at first, clearly divided into distinct 
aots or periods. Since the commentary of 
the learned and elegant Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux, upon this admirable pastoral, and 
more especially since the confirmation of 
his ingenious conjecture by that excellent 
critic, the late bishop Lowth, the latter 
opinion has more generally prevailed ; and 
the poem has been arranged into seven parts, 
one being appropriated to every day of the 
bridal week, or period of time allotted among 
the Hebrews for the celebration of the nup- 
tial solemnity. 

«* Great as are the authorities for both 
these speculations, I] have ventured to devi- 
ate from them in the version now offered to 
the public. ‘The Song of Songs cannot be 
one connected epithalamium, since the tran- 
sitions .are too abrupt for the wildest flights 


Svo. pp. 210. 

of the oriental muse, and evidently imply a 
variety of openings and conclusions; while, 
as a regular drama, it is deficient in almost 
every requisite that could give it such a 
classification: it has neither dramatic fable 
nor action; neither involution nor catastro- 
phe; it is without a beginning, a middle, 
or an end. To call it such, is to injure it 
essentially; it is to raise expectations which 
can never be gratified, and to force paris 
upon parts which have no possible con- 
nection. Bishop Lowth himself, indeed, 
while he contends that it is a drama, is 
compelled to contemplate it as an imperfect 
poem of this description. 

“‘Itis the object of the present version, 
therefore, to ofler a new arrangement, and 
to regard the entire song as a collection of 
distinct idyls upon.one common subject, 
and that, the loves of the Hebrew monarc!i 
and his fair bride: and it has afforded me 
peculiar pleasure to observe, from a passage 

have accidentally met with in the writings 
of Sir William Jones, long since the con- 
position of the present work, that some such 
opinion was entertained by this illustrious 
scholar. 

‘‘In forming this arrangement, I have 
followed no other guide than what has ap 
neared to me the obvious intention of the 
sacred bard himself: I-have confined myself 
to soliloquy, where the speaker gives no 
evident proofs of a companion; and L have 
introduced dialogue where the responses are 
obvious: I have finished the idy! where the 
subject seems naturally to close; and I have 
recommenced it where a new subject is in- 
troduced. ‘hus divided into a multitude of 
little detached poems, I trust that many of 
the obscurities whish have hitherto over- 
shadowed this unrivalled relique of the 
Kastern pastoral, have vanished completely ; 
and that the ancient [fecbrews will be found 
to possess a poet who, independently of the 
sublimity of any concealed and allegorical 
meaning, may rival the best productions 61 
‘Theocrims, Bion, or Virgil, as to the literal 
beauties with which every verse overflows.” 
yd) eface p.- li—vt. 


Agreeably to this system, the whole 
poem is divided into tevelve idyls ; the 
new translation, metrically arranged, 
Occupies one page; and on the opposite 
page is a corresponding poetical version, 
to which the notes, which are numerous 
and interesting, are adapted. We shall 
select as a specimen the fourth idyl, 
both because it is short, and is accom- 
panied by notes which will serve to shew 
the general character of that part of the 
book, and introduce a beautiful little 
poem from the Persian. 






























SONG 


IDYL IV. 


ROYAL BRIDE. 
Ch. tii. 
i, On my bed, in the night, 
I sought him whom my soul loveth. 
I sought him, but found him not. 


2. | arose, and went into the city ; 
In the streets, and in the broad-ways, 
1 sought him whom my soul loveth: 
I sought him, but I found him not. 


. The watchmen of the city beheld me : 
«* Saw ye,” said], “ him whom my soul 
loveth ?” 

4. But a little had I passed from them, 

When I found him whom my soul loveth: 

I held him, and would not let him go, 

Till I had brought him into my mother’s 
house, 

Into the dwelling of her who conceived 
me, 


7) 


we 


. Icharge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem} 
By the roes, and by the hinds of ihe field, 
That ye stir not, nor awake 
My beloved until he please. 


Mr. Good’s version is as follows. 


ROYAL BRIDE. 

“Twas in the night: my head the pillow 
pressed, ; : 

And anxious dreams, disturbed my throbbing 
breast ; : 

I sought the darling object of my pain ; 

Intent I sought him—but I sought in vain: 

Abrupt I rose, in hopes my love to meet ; 

Wide through the cliy, wearving every street, 

I sought the darling object of my pain; 

Intent I sought him—but I sought in vain. 

The midnight watchmen found me as I 
strayed ; 

Of them I sought, with spirit decp dismayed, 

Saw ye the darling object of my pain fr 

Of them I sought him—but 1 sought in vain. 

Not long I left them, ere, with rapture 
crowned, 

The darling object of my pain I found. 

{held him firm, forbade him more to roam, 

And instant brought him to my mother’s 
home. ‘ 

Daughters of Salem born!—by all ye prize, 

The graceful hind, the roe “with luscious 
eyes, 

J charge you stir not—hushed be every breeze, 

Watch o’er my love, ner wake hiin till he 
please.” 


NOTES. 


“© And anxious dreams—) The word 
“dream” does not occur in the original; 
but from the period of time, the place, and 
position of the fair bride, there can be no 
doubt she is here describing a dream. In 
the earlier ages of the world, in which visions 
of the nisht were made the medium of 
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divine communication, as well to those whe 
were without the pale of the Jewish hie- 
rarchy, as to those whom it embraced, dreams 
were pondered upon with far more defer- 
ence than at present; and, for this reason, 
the images in natural sleep —_ to have 
been often more vivid and permanent. 
Much of the beauty of ancient poetry, 
therefore, both sacred and profane, has been 
exhausted in delineating the history of indi- 
vidual dreams. In the sacred scriptures this 
is so frequent as to render it useless to enu- 
merate instances. In Virgil, Moschus, and 
Bion we meet with many similar narratives ; 
but the Odes of Anacreon are, of all speci- 
mens of poetry, the nearest, perhaps, in this 
respect, to the idyls before us. che third 
and eighth, in the arrangement of Barnes’s 
edition, are both of this description most 
precisely: and the former, in its general tale 
and construction, so extremely resembles 
the seventh of the present idyls, that the 
teader will find it introduced under the poem 
for 2 comparison. Gessner has happily re- 
ferred to this species of poetic fiction in his 
idyl, entitled Daphnis. ‘The delighted swain 
applies to heaven, and supplicates that 
dreams of love and of himself may descend 
on the fair idol of his heart: and if she do 
not dream of him, his object, at least, is 
obtained by the supplication; for when the 
morning arose, and his beloved appeared at 
her window—holdsclig griist sie ikn und hold- 
selig Llickt siethn nach;—denn sie hatte seiuen 
machtlichen gesang lLehorcht -—*‘ tenderly she 
saluted him, tenderly her eyes still followed 
his footsteps :—tor she had listened to his 
midnight song.” 

“© Intent I sought him—tlut I sought in 
vain. ‘Yhis lineal iteration, chorus, or ine 
tercalary verse, as it is calied by Dr. Lowth, 
is in perfect unison with the true spirit of 
the idyl or eclogue. ‘Theocritus is full of 
the same figure: his very first idyl affords us 
an instance of i— 


Agysets Rexodinasy Mucus Dita, aexet 4010 2Se 


which is repeated at the commencement of 
every sentence, till the poet has nearly finished 
his song. 

«<The first idyl of Bion, in like manner, 
offers us a similar instance— 


Aialw Toy Aduuy? AtwAsTo xaAos Adwus* 


The latter part of the verse being in a small 
degree, and with great elegance, varied in 
almost every recurrence. 

«* Gessner has occasionally introduced a 
similar iteration, though not very frequently. 
"The first idyl, however, furnishes us with 
an example in the soliloquy of Alexis, who 
concludes his pathetic apostrophes with, 
«© [ch sie lice mehr als die liene den friiling 
lielt’””—*« 1 love her more than the bee loves 
the spring.” . 

«The lyrists of every countty, both sa- 
cred and profane, have been as attentive to 

is 
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this beauty as the pastoral poets. It occurs 
in a great variety of the psalms, and other 
poetical paris of the bible; and the reader 
may also turn to Anacreon’s Ode xxxi, in 
which the burden is— 


Ocrw, Serw [AXVH IEE. 


«© The Gazels of the Asiatics are often 
composed with the same spirited figure. In 
a paper on the resemb!ances of Grecian and 
Oriental poetry, which I some time ago in- 
serted in the Monthly Magazine, I gave an 
instance of it from one of the Gazels of 
Hafiz. The following, to an unknown fair, 
from Khakani, will aflord the reader another 
example. 
s© What art thou?—say: with cypress 

shape, 

Soft jasmine neck, but flinty heart: 
Tyrant! from whom ’tis vain to escape— 

“‘O tell me who thou art? 

I've seen thy bright narcissus-eve, 

Thy form no cypress can impart: 

Queen of my soul! T’ve heard thee sigh— 

O tell me who thou art? 

Through vales with hyacinths bespread 

I've sought thee, trembling as the hart: 
O rose-bud-lip’d! thy sweets are fled— 

Tell, tell me who thou art? 

Wine lights thy cheeks; thy steps are snares ; 

Thy glance a sure destructive dart : 

Say, as its despot-aim it bears, 

What fatal bow thou art? 

Thy new-moon brow the full moon robs, 

_And bits its fading beams depart :— 
Tell, thou, for whom cach bosom throbs, 

What torturer thou art? 

Drunk with the wine thy charms display, 

Thy slave Khakani hails his smart : 

Td die to know thy name!—then say 

What deity thou art?” 





«* Longpierre has quoted an ancient and 
anonymous epigram, so perfectly correspon- 
dent with the idyl before us, excepting that 
the research of the devious lover is not 
crowned with the saine success, that I can- 
not avoid citing it, nor conceiving that the 
idea was suggested by this beautiful passage 
in the Song of Songs.” 


** Lecto compositus, vix prima silentia noctis 
Carpebam, et somno luniina victa dabam : 
Cum me sevus Amor prensuim, sursumique 
capillis 
Excitat, et lacerum pervigilare jubet. 
«© Tu famulus meus (inquit) ames cum mille 
puellas, 

Solus, Io, solus, dure jacere potes?*’ 
Exsilio; et pedibus nudis, tunicaque soluta, 
Omne iter impedio, nullum iter expedio. 
Nune propero, nunc ire piget; rursumque 

redire : 
Remnitets ct pudor est stare via media. 
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Ecce tacent voces hominum, strepitusque 
ferarum, - 
Ft volucrum cantus, turfeque fida canum. 
Solus *go, ex cunctis paveo somnumque, 
torumaque, 
Et sequor imperium, seve Cupido, tuum.” 


“< In bed reclined, the first repose of night 
Scarce had I snatched, and clesed’my con- 
quered eyes, 
When vee surprized me, and with cruel 
micht, 
Seized by the hair, and forced me straight 
to rise, 
© What! shall the man whom countless 
damsels fire, 
Thus void (said he) of pity, sleep alone?” 
I rose barefooted, and, in loose attire, 
Block up each avenue, but traverse none. 
Now rush I headlong—homeward now res 
treat— 
Again rush headiong, and each effort try ; 
Ashained at heart to loiter in the strect, © 
Yet in my heart still wanting power to fly. 
Lo! man is hushed—the beasts forbear to 
roar, 
The birds to sing, the faithful dog to bark— 
I, L alone the loss of bed deplore, 
Tyraunic jove pursuing through the dark.” 


The second idyl of Moschus is con- 
structed upon precisely the same plan, 
It thus opens most beautifully: 


Evewnn wore Kumeis ems yAunov yxev ovcigoy 
, ¢ c 
Nextos ote TEerTatoy Axxos LGTATAly eyyubt 8 nas 
2) nag ‘ Ds ig 
Ywvos ore yen EduTos LAEDzeaasy eDiCury 
» 
AvoissAns, eon uxranw nara Pare deopty 
Eure x@i @resuswy WaipciveTas Aves OvE1EWe 


Nigh was the dawn, the night had nearly 
fled, ; 
When a soft dream approached Europa’s bed; 
"Twas Venus sent it: honey from the cell 
Not sweeter flows, than flowed the sleep tha 


ell: 

Loose lay her limbs, her lids with silk were 
bound, 

And fancy’s truest phantoms hovered round.” 


The name of the fair bride, in whose 
honour these amatory idyls were com- 
posed, is not come down to us} nor is it 
yet agreed among commentators who 
she was. She has generally been re- 
garded as the daughter of Pharaoh: but 
as Mr. Good very justly observes, “ the 
few circumstances that incidentally relate 
to her history in these poetical effusions, 
completely oppose et an idea.” Our 


author also, with great probability, coa- 
jectures, that the marriage between So- 
lomon and the Egyptian princess was a 
maich of interest and policy: whereas, 
on the contrary, the matrimonial con- 
nection here celebrated, was one formed 
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upon the tenderest reciprocal affection. 
From the bride’s own words we learn 
that she was of Sharon, a canton of 
Palestine, and from the respectful atten- 
tion paid to her by ttendants, and 
the appellation with which they address 
her, we have reason to believe, that, 
“though not of royal, yet she was of 
noble birth.” 


her ¢ 


*¢ How long,” cbseives Mr. Good, “ his 
(Solomon’s) partiality for this accomplished 
bride continned, we know not. The histo- 
ries of his life, which would probably have 
given us some informaticn upon the subject, 
aud were composed by the prophets Nathan, 
Abijah, and Iddo, have unfortunately fol- 
lowed the fate of al! his own works, except 
the book of Proverbs, of Heclestastes, and 
the Song of Songs. The‘ 
ries of him which are stil! preserved, haw. 
ever, in the sacred books of Nines and @hres 
nicles, are minute and explicit in Many 


points ; and it is probable that the lady di 


not long live to enjov his affection, or her 
name and some anecdotes relating to her 
would hare been here communicaied. That 


the Hebrew monarch conducied himself with 
great kindness towards her, we may fairly 
conclude from the tniformity of his actions 
and the known generosity of his disposition, 
a generosity that induced him, seven or eight 
years after his marriage with the daughter 


of Pharoah, to build for this princess a su- 
perb palace, in splendor resembling his own, 
ata distance from the city of David; and 
which tempted him, in direct disobedience 
to the divine will, to erect temples and 
altars for the use of ali his queens and con- 
cubines, dedicated to the respective deities 
whom they idolatrously worshipped.” Pref. 
p. xvi. 

There are, we believe, few translators 
or interpreters of scripture who would 
speak with equal tenderness of this vo- 
luptuous and dissolute monarch. Mind. 
ful of our character and our years, we 
have been long accustomed to cull things 
by their right names; and have too 
much respect both for ourselves and for 
the generation that is to succeed us, to 
dignify wantonness and irreligion by the 
name of generosity. We will not dispute 
the rhonarch’s generosity in building a 
superb palace for his queen; we cannot 
doubt of the warmth of his affection, 
nor of his sincerity and continuance of 
his kindness to the Rose of Sharon: but 
in forsaking the religious, which were at 
the same time the political institutions 
of his country, so far as to gratify his 
concubines by the introduction of idola- 
trous rites into his kingdom, we must 
think (what we have ever thought) that 
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he exhibits a melancholy and a waraing 
instance of the inevitable tendency of 
sensual indulgence, to destroy all regard 
for moral distinctions, and all reverence 
for religious truth; and to hurry its 
unfortunate victim to the neglect even 
of worldly policy. The monarch of 
Israel was a man of ardent passions; 
under the guidance of which he violated 
the wisest injunctions of the great legis- 
lator of his people. ‘To throw over his 
libertinism the splendid veil of generos:ty, 
was certainly not necessary for the 
translator’s purpose, and ought to have 
been avoided as of evil tendency. 

After perusing the passages we have 
selected, our readers may be anxious to 
know what Mr. Good thinks of the 
claim which the Song of Songs has to 
be considered as of canonical authority, 
When the book first came into our hands, 
our feelings were, we are persuaded, 
such as theirs will be. We opened it in 
the midst of the notes; we felt that we 
were still men, and we were warmed by 
the blaze of beauty that surrounded us, 
The amatory effusions of the Oriental 
and the Grecian muse that glow in every 
page, arrested our attention ; and, though 
not surprized,we were for sometime cap- 
tivated by the striking resemblance that 
prevails among the Persian, the Asiatic, 
and the Eurepean amorets, and the 
love-song of the Hebrew monarch. It 
had long since appeared to us, that the 
Song of Songs had no right to a place 
in the sacred canon; though it might 
be very well placed upon the same shelf 
with Anacreon, Secundus, and other 
poets of the same temperament. The 
studied display of passages not only 
similar, but proved, or attempted to be 
proved, to have been borrowed by love- 
lorn bards from the “ Sacred Idyls,’’ 
justified the opinion we had already 
formed. Our surprize, therefore, was 
not small, when, upon adverting to the 
preface, we found the learned translator 
claiming for this poem the rank of an 
inspired production, as affording not 
only “ the veil of a sublime and mystical 
allerory, delineating the bridal union 
subsisting between Jehovah and his pure 
and uncorrupted church; and an ad- 
mirable picture of Jehovah’s selection of 
Israel as a peculiar people, and of the 
call of the Gentiles: but also a happy 
example of the pleasures of holy and 
virtuous love, and inculcating, beyond 
the power of didactic poetry, the ten- 
derness which the husband should mani« 
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fest for his wife, and the deference, 
modesty, and fidelity with which his af- 
fection should be returned; and consi- 
dered even in this sense alone, fully enti- 
tled to the honor of constituting a part 
of the sacred scriptures.” Weare proud 
todiscover in the sacred volume the mo- 
del of all the correct morality, and the 
rational theology of the ancients: we 
receive the highest pleasure in cracing 
the sources, whence flowed all the good 
principles which the philosophers of 
antiquity imbibed, up to “ Siloe’s brook 
that flowed fast by the oracle of God ;” 
but it is not without considerable pain, 
and even disgust, that we see the sacred- 
ness of divine inspiration attributed to a 


work which, according to its warmest 


Arr. III. The United Gospel; or’ Minit? 


combined from the Narrations of the Fout™ 
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admirer, has sug 
if not licentious t 
of illicit love. 

To sum up, in a few words, an opi- 
nion of the work before us : the arrange- 
ment is new and ingenious; the transla- 
tion faithful and elegant ; the poetical 
version is, for the most part, correct and 
beautiful ; the notes are full of profound 
learning and good taste. It is a work 
which every scholar will peruse with 
pleasure; from which the divine may 
reap improvement; but notwithstanding 
all the “delicacy of diction” of which 
the translator boasts, it is a work which 
we would carefully guard from the eye 
of youthful modesty. 


yas many passionate 
oughts, to the votaries 


oa 


of ovr I, 


Usts. 


ord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
ByR. andM. Witran. Tie 


third Edition, with many additional Notes and Observations. 8vo. pp. 234. 


THIS work, which has been several 
years before the public, and not without 
just reason favourably received, is de- 
signed “to exhibit the events of the 
gospel history in their proper order of 
succession ;” not by bringing together 
the accounts of each evangelist, and 
placing them in parallel columns, but 
* by combining the accounts of the four 
histories, and relating every circum- 
stance in their own words;”’ selected 
and arranged, so as to afford the fullest 
history of every transaction. In deter- 
mining the order of the events, one 
evangelist is not uniformly preferred to 
another; but greater regard is paid to 
him who gives the fuilest account of the 
different periods of our Lord’s minis- 
try. 

On the subject of the duration of 
Christ’s ministry, Dr, Willan agrees 
with the late Primate of Ireland in as- 
signing to it a period of three years. 

On the its of this work, it is not 
our provmce to enlarge; it belongs to 
our plan only to announce the sanction 
which the pubiic have expressed in call- 
ing for a edition. We cannot 
however refrain troin presenting cur 
readers with a specimen of the notes 
which accompany this edition of the 
United Gospel; they are in general value 
able, especially those 
marks connecied with the author’s pro- 
fession. Mrs. Willan has also contri- 
buted tothe information which this part 

f the work cenvevs. 
Of the prevalence of the opinion re- 
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specting the agency of malicious spirits 
on the human body, among mankind, 
in all ages, and in all countries, Dr. 
Willan has collected the following cu- 
rious evidence. 


«< The diseases thought, in Asia, to arise 
from damoniacal possession, or to be other- 
wise inflicted by evil spirits, by the moon, 
planets, &c. were epilepsy, catalepsy, te- 
tanus, hysterical and other convulsions, 
palsy, apoplexy, earus or lethargy, iacu- 
bus, somnambulism, melancholy, mania and 
shrenzy, idiotism, loss of memory, sudden 
of voice, any singular deformity, and a 
wasting without apparent cause. 

“* Socrates and Plato, in Pheed. describe 
two species of mania; one arising from 
bodily disease, (vmowenztav avbewnwy) 
the other, from: a change of state effected by 
divine impulse, (cto 9as skaddrayns Tov 
eic8srey VOLO yiyroueyn ) which he refers 
to Apollo, Bacchus, the Muses, Venus, and 
Eros or Cupid. Epilepsy was among the 
Greeks so generally referred to supernatural 
influence, that it was termed, even by their 
physicians, the ‘sacred disease.’ Hippocra- 
tes seems to have been the first who com- 
bated this opinion of his countrymen, He 
thinks the disease no more deserving the ap- 
peliation of sacred than many others, as fever, 
augue, phrenzy, &c. After exposing the a 
surdity of those who pretend to decide from 
same variation of the symptoms tn different 
cases, whether the fits were occasioned by 
Cybele, Neptune, Hecate onodia, Apollo 
nomjus, Mars, or some of the heroes, he 
severely reprehends the exorcists of his time 
as impostors, aflecting a degree of sanctity 
and wisdom inconsistent with the general 
tenor of their conduct, and pretending to set 
aside what more than human power had ia- 
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flicted, by means of incantations, magic ce- 
remonies, lustrations, and sometimes by the 
most contemptible juggling—Comp. Acts 
xix, 13-19. He endeavours to point out the 
exciting causes of epilepsy, and to establish a 
rational method of cure for it, finally observ- 
ing, that sheep, goats, &c. are often affected 
with it; and that in them the effect on the 
brain is, on dissection, found the same as in 
men to whom it had proved fatal. Hippoc. 
& Gal. de morbo sacr. Arist. probl. i— 
Alex. Trall. i. 15. 

«« Aretwus, of Cappadocia, a celebrated 
physician, whose works were published about 
the same time as the gospels, speaks on this 
subject with candour and moderation. In 
describing the chronic species of epilepsy, 
‘ which neither the skill of the physician, 
nor any change of constitution through life 
can remove,’ he makes the following remarks¢ 
—‘ The nature of this disease is not,gasily 
exphined; some think it inflicted sbyeti 's 
moon on offenders, whence they call it the 
sacred disease. However, it might hawethe 
denomination of sacred on other accounts, 
either from its magnitude, every hi great 
being deemed sacred, or because it could not 
be removed by human means, but only by 
divine power, or from the opinion that ade- 
mon had entered into the patient, or for all 
the reasons together.’—De Caus. Affect.lib. i. 
The same author, like Plato, refers mania, 
in some instances, to supernatural impulse. 


{ sybeos 32 j wawx)—Lib. i. cap. 6. He ob- 
serves on tetanus, that it is a calamity out of 
the course of human nature, (szvBewmos 
® . 
% ovxPoen) and an incurable malady. Loc. 
cit. 

«* Oribasius and Aetius, Greek physicians 
of the fourth century, have made nearly the 


same observations. ‘The former, referring 
to the opinion of deeinoniacal infitenee in 
another disease, says, ‘ the incubus is not an 
evil spirit, but should rather be considered as 
the prophet aud minister of /Esculapius,’ 
because it often denotes the accession of epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy, or mania.—Synops. lib. viii. 
cap. 2. Aet. Tetr. ii. 2, 12. 

*« Succeefing writers have distinguished 
between epilepsy arising from physical causes, 
and the analogous disease referable to the 
operation of demons. Actuarius and Nico- 
Jaus Myrepsus, the last of the Greek physi- 
cians, mention specific antidotes for persons 
affected with demons and evil spirits. —Aet. 
Med. 5,4. Myreps. de Antidot. 1.2. It is 
to be noticed, that the more ancient phys# 
cians also called the remedies ‘ sacred, (sepa) 
which they applied in the cure of the dis- 
eases above enumerated. 

*¢ The opinion of the Romans on demo- 
niacal possession, may be easily understood. 
It is indeed manifest, from the various words 
in their language, as well as from their me- 
dical terms, e. g, ceritus, lymphaticus, lar- 
vatus, bacchatus, furiatus, lunaticus, syde- 
ratus, panicum, ¢orybantismus, lues deifica, 
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sacer ignis, &e. See Plin. Hist. Nat. xxiv. 
17. & xxxiv. 15; and Coel. Aurelian. de 
Morb. Cron. lib. i. cap. 4. 5. & de Morb. 
Acut. ii. $0. 

*¢ Among the Arabian physicians, John 
Serapion says, that ‘mania is a species of 
the demon.’ Epilepsy, he observes, has se- 
veral names; among the rest, that of thedi- 
vine or sacred disease, because it is referred 
to the operations of demons, whence it is in- 
jurious to the principal organs of the body. 

«© Avicenna (lib. it. tr. U. cap. 561) men- 
tions, that ia his time a certain Jew cured 
epileptic patients, and demoniacs, by some 
mode of fumigation. Though doubtful re- 
speeting the particular remedy employed, he 
does not question its efficacy in such cases. 

«* The following passages on this subject 
from Alsaharavius, (Pract. cap. 34) contains 
also the sentiments of an Arabian writer ma- 
hy years prior to him. ‘ Of the symptoms 
of epilepsy caused by demons, I was always 
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Moubtful, till of late they were manifest to 


me. I saw the complaint under various 
forms ; some patients suddenly fell senseless 
to the ground ; changed countenance ; spoke 
in foreign languages, with which they were 
not before acquainted; read, wrote, and 
treated of sciences which they had never 
learned ; finally, when they recovered, these 
extraordinary powers were lost; and they 
returned as well to their natural complexion, 
as to their usual state of intellect. I was 
wholly ignorant of the causes of this malady 
before I had read the works of Hamen, the 
son of Isaac, who treats, among other pa- 
thological enquiries, of the discases caused 
by the evil Ghin, or demons called Eblis. Jn 
the management of these disorders, if ho- 
man genius be foiled, or unable to decide 
with certainty, leave all to the Creator, who 
will shew mercy on the works he hath 
framed. Physicians, through fear or want 
of information, are not forward in treating on 
this subject; however I have no doubt, but 
that the cure of such diseases ts one of the 
ancient sciences which are, at this day, con- 
cealed from the knowledge of men.” 

These curious quotations, we readily 
acknowledge, * fully prove that the opi- 
nion respecting the agency of malicious 
spirits, on the human body, has pre- 


‘ vailed among mankind in all ages;” 


but that this opinion is confirmed either 
by the conduct or the words of the 
founder of christianity, is much more 
than we are prepared toown. Suchan 
opinion, these quotations most clearly 
shew, have been the offspring of igno- 
rance and superstition. 

With the following short but very 
important remark upon Matt. xxvii. 63, 
we will conclude this article: 

«« This text, and some other similar pas- 
Matt xi. 40, where it is said, 


gazes, as 
> 
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‘the son of man shall be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth,’ have 
produced much cavilling among the enemies 
of christianity; since it appears that our 
Lord remained with the dead only from the 
eve of the Sabbath, to the morning afier it. 
So heavy an objection need not rest on the 
shoulders of the churchmen, but should de- 
scend with all its weight on the medical pro- 
fession; in which it has been usual, from 
Hippocrates to Galen, and from Galen to 
Sydenham, and onwards, to reckon davs pre- 
eisely in the same manner as the evangeli 
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Art. IV. 


IN the year 1800, was published by 
Dr. White, the celebrated Arabic pro- 
fessor of Oxford, a work under the title 
ef Diatessaron, being a narrative, im? 
Greek, of the history of our Saviour, - 
compiled from the writings of the four 
evangelists. It is divided into parts or ~ 
periods, and is furnished with useful 
marginal indications of the time and 
place of the events and discourses which 
are recorded. That hypothesis respect- 
ing our Lord’s ministry is here adopted, 
which assigns to it a duration of three 
years and a half. This work of Dr. 
White, Mr. Warner here presents to the 
public in an English dress, using the 
words of the common authorised version. 
The utility of the general design is ob- 
vious. In adapting the different narra- 
tives to each other, and to chronological 
computation, some room is left for the 
exercise of judgment, and perhaps, after 
all that has been said and written upon 
the subject, of controversy. In this part 
of the work, Mr. Warner, however, as- 
sumes only the office of an editor; the 
system rests with the original author. 
We should have thought it a more de- 
sirable plan, if no part of the original 
had been omitted, but the most circum- 
stantial narratives placed in the text, and 
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thus at whatever hour of the day or evening 
a fever commences, that day is called the 
first. If shiverings take place at six o'clock 

. m. and the fever continues over the next 
Rey and night, but should have its crisis on 
the second morning at seven or cight o'clock, 
this fever would be denominated a fever of 
three days. Those who will not respect an- 
cient medical authority and usage, must be 
referred on this, as on all other important 
points, to the learned and elaborate collec- 
tions of Grotius, Hammond, Whitby, and 
Doddridge.” 


The English Diatessaron; or the History of our Lord Jesus Christ, Sc. 


By the Rev. R. W. Warner. 


Svo. pp. 330. 


parallel passages of the other evange- 
lists, inserted in the form of notes. In 
one circumstance of technical arrange- 
nent, in which Mr. Warner has depart- 
Dr. White, he has rendered his 
ther less convenient : the chrono- 
igal and topographical remarks are 
placedyonly at the beginning of the sec- 
tions; the parts also are numbered only 
at the commencement of each, while, 
in the Greek edition, these notices occur 
in every page. 

To the narrative, Mr. Warner has 
subjoined notes, intended to be explana- 
tory and illustrative of the text to com- 
mon readers, which are usually selected 
with judgment. Into original criticism 
he rarely deviates, and cautiously ab- 
stains from topics of theological contro- 
versy. His liberality, however, appears | 
in the sources of his information: he has 
not disdained to borrow aid from those 
who are usually termed heretics; nor, 
what is still more to his credit, to pay 
them the tribute of praise which is justly 
due, at least in many instances, to their 
sagacity, learning, and love of truth, 
even from those who dissent most widely 
from the opinions which they have seen 
it their duty to maintain. 


SACRED CRITICISM. 


Art. We 
the Authors Maaseript ; with Menotrs 
Toutmin, D. D. 


THE author of this work has been 
long known to the public, as an ingeni- 
ous and learned writer upon subjects of 
considerable importance. From a well 
written memoir of his life, prefixed to 
the third volume, we learn that he was 
descended from the pious Henrys, and 
that he received his academical education 
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Published from 
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under the excellent Doddridge: a name 
of which the protestant dissenters will 
never cease to boast; which learning 
and piety will never cease to honour. 
Soon after he left Northampton, he ap- 
pears to have joined himself to the ge- 
neral baptists; and for a long series of 
years he continued the labours of a 
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Christian minister, with ability and suc- 
cess, in the service of a congregation in 
Barbican, London, afterwards removed 
to Worship-street. He died in April 
1797, in the 78th year of his age. 

The work which is now presented to 
the public, was, we are told, a favourite 
production with the author himself. 
During his life he was very desirous 
that it should be published; and for this 
purpose, about the year 1792, caused 
proposals to be printed and circulated. 
« But though,” says the editor, “ his 
particular friends generously came for- 
ward to countenance the design, the 
names amounted only to about half the 
number which was requisite for putting 
it to the press.” Finding so litie en- 
couragement, he relinquished his a on 
and, towards the close of hiswbife, F 
queathed the work to his sisters ™ Ho 
ing that, at least, she would not eath 
it utterly to perish, even thoughit should 
not be able to go abroad.” A book- 
seller, whose generosity Cowper has ce- 
lebrated, and others of less name have 
frequently experienced, having taken 
upon himself the charge and risk of 
publishing the work, and the present 
editor having engaged to conduct it 


through the press, it is now presented 
to the public, and will, we doubt not, 
be esteemed as a valuable addition to 
English biblical literature. 

The character which Dr. Toulmin has 
drawn of this posthumous publication, 


is full and accurate. In his own words 
we shall lay before the reader the remarks 
in which we are anticipated, 


**« Tt does not offer notes on every passage, 
er on connected paragraphs, but proposes 
illustrations of particular verses, drawn from 
all kinds of writers, in a long course of 
reading. ‘The quotations, of which it con- 
sists, tend to illustrate the portions of scrip- 
ture, under which they appear, by parallelism 
of sentiment and language, or by explana- 
tions of allusions or customs, or by remarks 
on grammatical idioms and anomalies, or by 
hints of other kinds. They are borrowed 
from a great variety of authors, Heathen, 
Jewish, and Christian, ancient and modern. 
In this mode of commenting, Mr. Bulkley 
has been preceded by Grotius, Raphelius, 
Westein, and many learned foreigners: and 
at home, Doddridge, Chandler, Bishop 
Pearce, and Wikefield, have furnished spe- 
cimens of it. But this work, considering 
the fulness and extent to which the plan of 
it is pursued, may, I conceive, be considered 
as an unique in the English language. 

** It promises, therefore, to be acceptable 
to the biblical student, and wili hones the 
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young preacher with many fine passages, 
from the stores of Greek and Latin erudition, 
with which to illustrate his representations 
of devotional and ethical truths derived from 
the Old and New Testament. It may also 
be expected, to procure from some fastidious 
and sceptical critics respect to the scriptures, 
when they find them abounding with senti- 
ments, language, and modes of expression, 
similar to those which have been admired in 
Grecian and Roman classics: but the pro- 
priety and beauty of which, because they 
present themselves in the scriptures, they are 
apt to overlook. No reader can lay down 
the work, after inspection of it, without a 
deep conviction, that the religious and moral 
truths, which are contained in the scrip- 
tures, are congenial to the human mind in 
iis most pure and improved state: and the 
irreligious and those who are indifferent to 
divine truth may blush, when they ohserve 
how a Piato, a Maximus Tyrius, an Epic- 
tetus, a Ciccro, and a Seneca, spoke on topics 
of a religious and moral nature.” 


As affording a fair specimen of the 
plan upon which this work is conducted, 
we select the following passages. 


«¢ Proverbs, Ch. xxii. v. 6. Train up a 
child in the way he should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it. 

«« In life, says Demophilus, (suppose it to 
be a drama) youth sustains the first act; to 
which therefore all are particularly attentive. 
Te Gis, nabacrep Seapxtos, Wewtov szeos esiv 2 
veorns* O10 WavTss AUTH TPwreysTive Holstein. 
p- 28. 

«¢ So again ; It is in youth, as in plants, the 
first disposition shews that fruits in virtue 
may be expected. Ov rpowoy ems tav Qulevy 
MMi ETS THY HEYY nN TEVTN Pun Tpooeinvas Toy 
ptrAovra xxetoov Ths apstzs. P. SO. 

** We have it observed in Plato, that opini- 
ons formed in ‘ere are with greatest diffi- 
culty eradicated. A ay rnAimeros.wy (vers scil. ) 
Awen ty Tais dokcus, duorxuaale TERK ALETHSLT AL 
Gires yryvecsz:. De Repub. lib. ii. tom. i. 
p. 142.«Massey 


Ta atv Sy, 


FUVUS EX Tad, Tos 
Sees re + [ANTETL UAL Yovsasy THY TE HAAnAwY 
QiAiay UN WEP) TLAsKCR THoingrrkvoSe Ibid. lib. 
ii. ad init. 

**Suchare the instructions to be given at the 
earliest period to children, if we wish to see 
them honouring the gods and their parents, 
or cultivating mutual friendship and love. 

Ta tadwy uxbnare Savpxsoy EXEL Th AVNILEIOY 
Platon. Time. Op. p. 476. 

«<The instructicns given in earliest age are 
wonderfully lasting and impressive. 

Nunc adbibe puro 
Pectore verba, puer, nunc te melioribus offer, 
Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 

Horat. epist. ii. lib. i. ver. 67—69. 

‘«¢ Now young man, apply your mind to 
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(sound and wholesome) words and addict 
vourself to the best instructions: for I can 
assure you that the vessel will long retain 
the scent, which, when new, it had imbibed. 
— Parvosque docent procumbcre natos. 
Thebaid. lib. x. 
«< And teach their little children to adore. 
** See Stockton on Family Instruction, 
chap. iv. § 22. p. 287, 288. 
«* Compare 1 Sam. vii. 3. 


«© V. 13. The slothful man saith, There 
zs a lion without, I shall be slain in the 
sireets. 

** See chap. xxvi. 13. 


«V.19—21. That thy trust may bein the 
Lord, I have made known to thee, this day, 
even to thee, &c. ° 

*s Vide Luke i. 1—4. 1 Pet. ili. 15.” 


<¢ Matthew, Ch. vi. v. 14. For if ye for- 
give men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive vou. 

« Aristotle, Rhetor. lib. i. cap. ix. § 41. 
Iays it down as a rule, that a man then ho- 
nours his noble birth, when in proportion to 
the greatness of his extraction, he isso much 


the more placable (xalaaazxlixwlee@ ) in his , 


disposition. 

*« And ib. cap. xiv. § 21. almost_in the 
very words of this and the following verse, 
makes it a point of virtue, to exercise for- 
giveness towards humanity. 

** Isocrates, Panegyr. ed. Op. Steph. p. 49. 
makes it to be one object of the cclebrated 
Grecian games, to abolish enmities. OQes— 
sas eng Spas—Dinrvgx)cavss— 

** Cicero, in his Oration pro Ligario, 
speaks of it to the praise of Cesar, that he 
forgot nothing but injuries: Nihil oblivisci 
sales, nisi injurias. . And though we shouid 
Jook upon this to be mere flattery and com- 
pliment, vet it does not at ali the less signify, 
that forgiveness of injuries was held both by 
Cicero and Cesar, to be a very commendable 
and honourable quality. 

“* Epictetus, Iib. ii. cap. x. p. 196. sup- 
posing one to ask, May 1 not hurt him that 
14s imjured me? advises him, in the first 
place, to ask himself, whether he has really 
zeccived any injury or not, and to remember 
what the philosophers say upon this head ; 
and then again, to ask the question, Did 
not this man huri himself by injuring me? 
How then am I like to fare by returning it? 
Eyw suavloy am BAx)x 3 And ibid. cap. xxii. 
he makes it a requisite property in one that 
would cultivate friendship with mankind, 
that he should be of a forgiving temper, 
Coyyrwpouxe. 

‘¢ Maximus Tyrius, has a whole disser- 
tation (ii.) agaiast the revenging of injuries, 
and says, that he who does so, is guilty of a 
greater crime than the first aggressor (re 
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meovwapkavlG. adinwleeG.), and that the al- 
lowing injuries to be returned opens a door 
to endless quarrels and animosities, illustrat- 
ing the observation by a varicty of historical 
facts. 

‘© In Dion Cassius, lib. Ixxi. p. 812. ed. 
Hanov. the emperor Antoninus, is made to 
speak of the forgiving injury, and the retain- 
ing friendship towards one who had violated 
the laws of friendship, as a conqueror’s 
greatest reward; and if, says he, this should 
be thought incredible, let it be known that 
there are some remains of ancient virtue 
(aexxixs wm) amongst us. 

«© JE lian, in his Various History. lib. xii. 
cap. xlix. relates the story of Phocion, who, 
after having long served his country, was 
adjudged to death ; and when aboiit to drink 
off the fatal cup, being asked by his sur- 
rounding friends, whether he had any thing 
to leave in charge to his son, Only this, 
says hey.that he would not revenge upon 
the Athenians this injury done me. ‘The 
historian adds, by way of remark; He that 
does not look upon this man with admira- 
tion, (osus Bx EWAAVEL, &c.) appears to me to 
be a man of no sense or diseernment what- 
soever ; agreeably to the observation of An- 
dronicus Rhodius, in his Paraphrase upon 
the Ethics of Aristotle, lib. iv. eap. ¥. p. 165. 
ed. Cantab, that to forget and overlook in- 


juries, is the mark of a noble and a magna- 


nimous mind, peyxropurys.” 

It will appear from these citations, 
and from every page of the work, that 
the writings of the ancient heathens 
Were not destitute of excellent moral 
scutiments : and there is indeed scarcely 
a precept in the gospel, to which a si- 
milar precept may not be found in the 
philosophical relics of Greece and Rome. 
But the learned reader well knows that 
these exceilencics occur in the midst of 
the most striking and lamentable defects, 
and that these truths, so impressive in 
their detached state, are almost lost in 
the error and absurdity by which they 
are surrounded. ‘The dictates of Chris- 
tian morality appear in far different 
circumstances: in the scriptures of the 
New Testament there is no polluting 
mixture of erroneous sentiment; every 
maxim is founded upon reason and 
truth; no injunction is weakened by 
some neighbouring inconsistency; the 
principles upon which the conduct is 
directed to proceed are the most effica- 
cious that can be formed; and the 
sanctions by which virtue is encouraged 
and vice restrainec, the most powerlul 
that can be announced, 
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Observations upon some Passages in Scripture, which the Enemies to Religion 


have ihought mest obnoxious, and attended with difficulties not to be surmounted. By 


Jacos Bryant. 4to. pp. 256. 

«« IN the Treatises,” observes the venera- 
ble author, ‘* which immediately follow, I 
have taken in hand to consider and explain 
four particular Histories in the Sacred Vri- 
tings, which have been esteemed by unbe- 
lievers the most exceptionable of any upon 
record. In consequence of this they have 
afforded room for much obloquy, and ridi- 
cule, which has arisen partly from the igno- 
rance of such persons, in respect to the true 
purport of these narratives; and partly from 
their being unhappily disaffected towards 
the Scriptures in general. The first article, 
in the explanation of which I shall be en- 
yaged, is the account of Balaam, who was 
reproved by the animal upon which he rode: 
and this is said to have been effected by a 
human voice, and a verbal articulation given 
toa brute beast. The second article relates 
19 Samson, who is described as defeating a 
host of Philistines with the jaw-bone of 
the same animal, anass: the wholeof which 
history is by many thought to be an idle 
detail’ The third History, of which I shall 
take notice, is of the sun and moon, which 
are said to have stood still at the command 
of Joshua. ‘The fourth, and last, is the 
History of the Prophet Jonah ; and partica- 
lariv of his being entombed in the body ofa 
large fish, which is supposed to have been a 
whale.” 


The principle upon which Mr. Bryant 
proceeds in his attempt to explain the 
two first and the last of these portions of 
scripture, is that upon which he labour- 
ed to illustrate the miracles which Moses 


performed in Egypt. He considers the 
miracles recorded in scripture as gene- 
rally pointed and significant ; not only 
shewing marks of supernatural power, 
but having a uniform reference to the 
persons concerned, and to their history 
and religion; adapted to people who 
are at any time to suffer, and to those 
who are to be admonished by their pu- 
nishment. (p. 3.) 

The transaction which is recorded in 
the Book of Numbers, he does not consi- 
der, with Geddes, as a legendary tale ; 
nor with Jortin, as in part visionary: he 
firmly believes in its perfect reality, and 
endeavours to shew that it was designed 
to bring contempt upon an object of idol- 
atrous worship, and to demonstrate the 
superior power of the God of the Israeliies. 
—Balaam was a priest of Midian, and 
dwelt at Pether, called by the Grecians 
Petra, where a city and an oracular tem- 
ple had béen founded, in which he ap- 


pears to have been chief priest. _ In this 
oracular temple, the Onolatria, or wor- 
ship of the ass, prevailed; a worship, 
according to ancient testimony, very ge- 


- neral both in Egypt and in Asia, and of 


which beth the Jews and the Christians 
were accused. ‘This respect paid to the 
wild ass, arose from their sagacity in 
discovering springs of water in the dry 
and parched deserts. ‘ They were re- 
verenced for their superior forecast, and 
admitted as emblems of divination.’ 
p. 26. Balaam, the high priest in the 
oracular temple in which this deity pre- 
sided, was hired by the king of Moab, 
to c..rse the children of Israel. Being 
of an obdurate heart, of a most obstinate 
and inflexible disposition, he sets out, 
determined, notwithstanding the repeat- 
ed order of God to pronounce nothing 
but blessings, to vent nothing but curses. 
In his progress, the ass on which he 
rides rebukes him, and indicated most 
plainly that the omens and prodigies to 
which he had been habituated and de- 
voted, and also his own God, declared 
against his process. Arrived in Moab, 
he is compelled by a power which he 


- could not resist, to pronounce a series of 


wonderful prophecies to the confusion of 
Balak, and in favour of the people of 
God. The idolaters were thus taught 
that the oracles to which they trusted, 
and the deities on which they relied, 
were vanity ; and the children of Israel 
were led to worship Him only, before 
whom those deities were humbled, and 
to whose power even their priests bore 
witness. 

The same mysterious meaning lurks 
in the history ct Samson, when he de- 
feated the Philistines at Lehi, or Lechi, 
with the jaw-bone of an ass. The Phi- 
listines were holding a festival in honour 
of their deity, who was delivering their 
great enemy into their hands. In this 
festival they had sacrificed an ass, and 
one of the jaw-bones was lying on the 
spot, to which Samson was conducted : 
bursting asunder his bonds, and seiz- 
ing this bone, he slew with it a thousand 
men. When this feat was accomplish- 
ed, he threw away the jaw-bone, not 
because he had no further use for it, 
but to signify that the place was an ob- 
ject of hatred and abomination, and to 
instruct the children of Israel, that they 
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ought not to apply to the temple or foun- 
tain at Lechi, upon any occasion, nor to 
the deity there worshipped; but to a 
superior power the God of their fathers. 
This formidable weapon not only be- 
longed to the animal they had been em- 
ploying in their sacred rites, but had 
actually given name to the sacred foun- 
tain, which was there dedicated to the 
wild ass, and near which there was an 
oracular temple. Nothing, therefore, 
Mr. Bryant concludes, was more proper 


to shew the superiority of the God of 


Israel over the deities of Canaan, and 
to prevent any undue reverence among 
the descendants of Abraham, than the 
miracle performed by the Jewish hero. 

It will, however, appear to our rea- 
ders, as it appeared to us, a very extra- 
ordinary and incredible thing, that the 
Philistines should sacrifice, in honour of 
their deity, the very animal which, as a 
symbol of that deity, they reverenced. 

Mr. Bryant thinks it “ idle to object 
to the account. in Scripture ot Samson 
and the Foxes, as there could not bea 
more effectual method to hurt the ene- 
my; for the foxes, drawing different 
ways, were undoubtedly impeded in their 
course, which must have given time for 
the fire to take effect. ‘The story, in his 
opinion, is confirmed by the practice 
which prevailed in Rome, of exhibiting 
every year foxes and firebrands in the 
circus. 

With respect to the third passage 
selected trom the Xth ch. of the book 
of Joshua, and relating to the command 
of Jpshua that the sun and moon should 
stand still, Mr. B. proceeds upon the 
same general principle of interpretation ; 
but, with more boldness than he usually 
displays, pronounces a part of che history 
un interpolation. The 13th and 14:h 
verses, he asserts, were originally a 
marginal note, and afterwards ignorant- 
ly taken into the text. The 12th verse, 
supported by Aquila and Symmachus, 
he renders thus, * Then spake Joshua to 
the Lord, in the day when the Lord de- 
livered up the Amorites before the chil- 
dren of Israel: sun, upon (the high 
place of) Gibeon, be silent; and thou 
moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” And 
he remarks, 


«« "The words of Joshua are undoubtedly 
uttered in the name of God, and not address- 
ed to the two fictitious luminaries, ee 
in a secondary direction ; and were probably 
a wish, and prayer, rather than a command. 
"They procee led from an ardent zeal to esta- 
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blish the worship and true religion of the 
Deit¥, and from a grateful sense of his good- 
ness in affordiag such a miraculous victory. 
The purport and ultimate design of this ad- 
dress, though couched in a small compass, 
seems to be this: God of all victory, may 
thy people, from this instance of thy superi- 
ority, be confirmed in their duty, and wor- 
ship thee alone. And may the Gibeonites, 
and their confederates, by this display of thy 
power, be weaned from their idolatry, aud 
see the inferiority of their base deities. May 
the Sun, whose oracular temple stands upon 
Mount Gibeou, be dumb; and the Moon, 
whose shrine is in the vailey of Aia-lon, be 
equally silent. May their ‘oracles cease for 
cver. 


The inhabitants of Gibeon had scen 
the object of their worship obscured by 
the miraculous storm of hail that de- 
stroyed their enemies, and were there- 
foze prepared, accordizg to the pious 
wish of the Jewish chief, to renounce 
their idolatry. The children of Israel 
received another proof of the supreme 
power of the true God, and were again 
warned not to forsake his service. In 
a note printed at the end of the volume, 
Mr. Bryant shews, that Gibeon was, in 
the days of Solomon, devoted to the 
worship of Jehovah; and he thence 
concludes, that the inhabitants became 
proselytes upon the event recorded in 
the passage he has thus interpreted. 

Upon the same principles Mr. Bryant 
endeavours to account for the prodigy 
of Jonah’s being swallowed by a whale, 
the account of which we are perempto- 
rily told, (p. 209.) that “ whoever is a 
sincere Christian ought, without any 
evasion, to believe.” Jonah was a na- 
tive of Galilee, and “ one of the num- 
ber of those who were unsettled in their 
principles, as Balaam had been before, 
and Judas was afterwards.’ Gath He- 
per, the place of his birth, was inha- 
bited by “ different people, who were 
either the remains of the ancient inhabi- 
tants, the Canaanites, or were a mixed 
race from 'T'yre, Hamath, and the cities 
of Syria, who had forced themselves 
into the country, and had brought their 
rites and religion with them.” ‘To these 
rites Jonah was devoted; and was even 
a prophet and a priest among the wor- 
shippers of the dove and the Cetus.— 
Hence he derived his name—the term 
Jonah, ordove, denotinga priest. Of the 
nature of the true God he was ignorant : 
he was his servant, only as being the 
most proper instrument to display his 
power. Not choosing to go as he was 
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directed to Nineveh, he fled to Joppa; 
und there put himself under the protec- 
tion of the deities that were worshipped 
there, amongst which the whale or cetus 
held the principal rank. From Joppa, 
under the sanction of this deity, he in- 
tended to shelter himself from the eye 
of Providence, in Tarshish, or Tartessus; 
but a storm arising, as he was crossing 
the Me editerranean, he, according to the 
well-known relation, was thrown over- 
board, and instantly swallowed by that 
very fish—which had been the object of 
his reverence. “Three days afterwards 
‘6 the cetus was stranded, and within 
view of the temple of Derceto, and in 
sight of its numerous votaries, disgorged 
the apostate prophet.’”? ‘The mariners, 
upon their return, recounted the sur- 
prising tale of what had passed on 
board, and in the ccean. ‘The inhabi- 


Arr. VII. 
by St. Pal, 2 Tim. iii. 16. 5 
examined, By Rosert 


Glasgow. Svo. pp. 104. 


and Dr. 


THERE are some passages of scrip- 
ture which have exercised the critical 
skill of learned theologians, from a very 
early period of the Christian church to 
the present day, and which we apprehend 
will continue to divide the sentiments of 
interpreters till the end of time. The 
passage which forms the subject of the 
work before us, is one of this number. 
Of doubtful meaning as to the terms 
which are employed, and the collocation 
of those terms, it will be explained, with 
greater or less latitude, according to the 
opinions which have been previously 
formed respecting the general system of 
the Christian faith. Let not the unbe- 
liever conclude, that any injurious re- 
flection concerning the authority of 
scripture, may from such instances be 
fairly drawn. Were some of the most 


celebrated works of profane antiquity to 


be brought into one canonical collection, 
and profession of faith in the facts or 
dogmas which this collection would con- 
tain, connected with the prejudices, the 
feelings, and the interests of men, as 
those “of the sacred canon now are, in the 
place of one difficulty that now arises, 
thousands would spring up. Contro- 
versies without end would occupy the 
labeurs, and influence the passions of 
polemics ; and the odium theologicum, the 
constant object of the sceptic’s ridicule, 
and of the real christian’s sorrow, would 
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The Divine Iuspiration of the Jew 
Geddes’s Reasons against this 
Finptay, D. D. Professor of Theology in the 


17 
tants could not fail to receive a salutary 
lesson. The goddess they adored, the 
supposed empress of the s was dis- 
graced: her votary had been entombed 
in the body of the animal that served as 
a symbol of her divinity ; and the God 
of the Hebrews had displayed his power 
over their idol deities, and their intatu- 
ated worshippers. As a confirmation of 
this story, Mr. Bryant refers to the bones 
of a sea animal, which Pomponius Mela 
says, were pre eserved at Joppa; v which 
Pliny informs us, were brought as a cu- 
riosity to Rome ; nd ich Mr. Bryant 
concludes could be none ye than the 
bones of the very whale that ied the 
prophet in its belly. 


SCas, 


xh: 


Wai 


Of the truth and the importance of 
these disquisitions, we leave our readers 
to judge. 


ish Scriptures, or Old Testament, asserted 
Sez e of his [Yords 
University of 


be mild and harmless in comparison of 
the infuriate and implacable zeal which 
would fire the breasts of embattled con- 
troversialists. Of no such degrading 
spirit does the work before us attord the 
faintest specimen, or encouragement. 
As a critic, and asa christian, Dr. Find- 


lay claims our reverence and our ap- 
plause. 
Dr. ¢ Geddes, in the preface to the 2d 


Vol. ot his ‘Translations of the Bible, 
with great honesty, but with little cau- 
tion or prudence, avowed his disbelief 
of the inspiration of the books of the 
Old Testament, in terms that could not 
fail of proving highly offensive to the 
generality of Christians. The well- 
known passage in the 2d epistle cf Paul 
to Timothy, seeming to present a strong 
objection to his decision, he professes to 
examine it with particular attention.— 
The result of his examination is, tat the 
present reading is not genuine. 

The arguments upon which this resule 
was formed, are: ‘ the copulative x: 
which alone makes for the present read- 
ing, is wanting in all the ancient ver- 
sions except the Ethiopic ; also, in some 
Greek copies still extant. It was not 
read by Clement of Alexandria, Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuesta, nor by the Latin 
fathers Tertullian, Cassiodorus, and the 
anonymcus authors of two treatises as- 
cribed to Cyprian and Ambrose; all of 
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whom seem to have quoted from the 
Italic version. The construction, as it 
now stands, is awkward and ungram- 
matical; even if ss: were inserted be- 
tween yeadn and Oronvvsos it would 
make the apostle write an absurdity ; for 
the whole body of scripture is never 
expressed, or alluded to, without the 
article; either a yeapa: or 1 yeagn.”’ 

These arguments Dr. Findlay very 
fully and very candidly examines. 

He allows that the copulative xa: is 
wanting in all the ancient versions ex- 
cept the Ethiopic, and that there is no 
indication in these versions that it exist- 
ed in their Greek copy; but it cannot 
hence, he thinks, be argued, that it was 
not really in the Greek copies that they 
used, since translators and interpreters 
are known, and generally allowed to 
use great liberty with such small parti- 
cles, sometimes omitting and sometimes 
interpolating them. Dr. Findlay also 
acknowledges that Dr. Geddes is accu- 
rate with respect to Cyprian, Cassiodo- 
rus, Ambrose, and 'fheodorus ; but he 
contends that Clement and Tertullian 
cannot be proved not to have read xz: : 
and that it is not clear that the Latin 
fathers did ali follow the same Latin 


translation xs their gnide. Of the Greek 
copies, only one is found to want the 
article, and that is comparatively of a 


recent date, and of no authority. ‘The 
Christian fathers, who have written 


Greek commentaries, ought not, Dr. - 


Findlay owns, to decide ; yet it is worthy 
of remark, that Theodoret, Chrysostom, 
and others, have manifestly read xas 
Concerning the proper position of the 
word <:si, he observes, that there are 
several instances where it is introduced 
with unquestionable propriety by our 
translators, before the first of two ad- 
jectives, between which the same par- 
ticle x2: intervenes, as here. ‘T'wo pas- 
sages occur in the former epistle to 
Tim. ii. 3. and iv. 4. The omission of 
the causal particle yee, the professor 
shews to be much in the apostle’s man- 
ner; and that yeegn without the article 
may properly denote the Jewish scrip- 
tures: he argues from the apostle’s men- 
tion of them in the preceding verse; 
from the occurrence of the term in 
other passages, in which it evidently 
bears that sense, particulasly 2 Pet. i. 
20, 21, and John xix, 37.; from the au- 
thority of Josephus ; and from the use of 
many words in.the Greek language, such 
BS ronos, Aorvyory KC. without the article. Dr. 


Findlay then adds some observations to 
prove that xa: ought not to be rendered 
also, and that the construction which 
others besides Dr. Geddes would give 
the words, making ©zomveveros not a part 
of the subject of St. Paul’s position 
but the predicate, is neither natural nor 
just. He then proceeds to shew more 
tully, that the Greek fathers and com- 
mentators agree, in giving to the passage 
the sense which is commonly ascribed to 
it; and that the majority of later inter- 
preters are of the same opinion. The 
doctor then advanees one step further, 
and maintains that if it were allowed 
that the ancient copies did not read xz, 
they might nevertheless bear the mean- 
ing which is usually ascribed to the pas- 
sage 3 and that there is reason to believe 
they were so understood by the fathers of 
the Latin or western church, and by the 
Syriac writers Ephrem and Ebed-jesu. 
He concludes the whole with some argu- 
ments to prove that was should be here 
explained in the collective, not in the 
distributive sense. 

Such is the substance of the little 
work which is here presented to the 
world, by a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
christian. Though not in every instance 
convinced by the author’s reasoning, we 
have rsccived from it much satisfaction, 
and we regret that he who was the 
cause of its being produced, is far from 
the reach of the professor’s arguments, 
and alike incapable of acknowledging 
their validity, or attempting their refu- 
tation. 

As we were examining this tract, a few 
observations occurred to us, which we 
shall beg leave here to state. It is true, 
that neither Ciement nor Tertullian can 
be proved to have had xa: in their copies 
of the Greek ‘Testament, neither can it be 
conjectured from the passages produced 
from their writings, that it was inserted 
in them. ‘T'o us, they appear to deter- 
mine little. It is, however, worthy of 
remark, that by both these fathers, the 
divine inspiration of the scriptures seems 
to be drawn as a consequence of their 
utility ; and so to throw some light upon 
the position of es We understand Cle- 
ment as saying: “ The Scriptures com- 
posed of these holy letters, he (Paul) 
calls divinely inspired, decause they are 
profitable ; wPeAjus voas’’: and the La- 
tin interpreter appears to have under- 
stood these words in the same sense, 
when he rendered them, “ ut gua sint 
utiles.” 
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So also Tertullian: “ /egimus omnem 
seripturam edificationi habilem divinitus in- 
= 3”? which seems to us no other 

an the converse of the proposition, 
ware yeadn Oeomvevsos tsi wPeriuos. ‘This pas- 
sage is misquoted by Dr. F. It occurs 
not in the treatise **de Cultu Faminarum,” 
but in that entitled, “ de habitu muliebri.”’ 
Cap. iii In the treatise to which 
Dr. Findlay has erroneously referred, 
there is a passage which seems to have, 
at least, a remote allusion to the text 
before us: ‘ Nulla annunciatio spiritus 
sancti, ad presentum tantum materiam et non 
ad omnem utilitatis occasionem dirigi, et suscipi 
potest.” Edit. Heins. p. 165. 

Though we do not deny that yeagn may 
mean in some passages, the whole Jewish 
canon, we do not think that in all the 
instances which our author has quoted, 
it has necessarily that extensive import. 
The term in John xix. 37, in our opi- 
tion, signifies nothing more than pas- 
sage, * locus unus e libro quodam sacro 
Judeorum ; dictum stripture sacra.” Vide 
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Schleusner in verb. The adjective irega 
most clearly demonstrates that its signi- 
fication must here be restricted. Nor is 
the instance from Josephus, Antiq. Lib. 
iti. c. 1. more satisfactory. The word 
may be considered as signifying no more 
than the Pentateuch, or even that parti- 
cular book of the Pentateuch which 
contained the history of the miracle cited 
by the historian. 

But we do not mean, nor is it our 
province, to examine every position 
in the work before us. The candid and 
ingenious examiner, will perhaps think 
with us, that some of Dr. Geddes’s ar- 
guments are here ably controverted; 
that Dr. Findlay has not succeeded in 
all his positions ; that if the present 
reading be retained, @eomvvsos must have 
a meaning different from that which is 
usually assigned to it; and that divine 
inspiration cannot be proved to belong 
to every a of the Jewish canon, from 
a text of such dubious import. 


Agr. VIII. An Iilustration of the Hypothesis proposed in the Dissertation on the Origin 
and Composition of our Three first Canonical Gospels. With a Preface and an Appendix, 


containing Miscellaneous Matters. 


THE hypothesis proposed in the dis- 
sertation, and here most strenuously and 
ably vindicated, we cannot but consider 
as now so firmly established, that any 
further attempts to overthrow it, must 
be as unsuccessful as those of the author 
of the Remarks. There may be many 
who from want of time, or of inclination, 
have not made themselves acquainted 
with this curious subject of inquiry ; we 
cannot, therefore, as it appears to us, 
perform a service more acceptable, than 
the devoting of a few of our columns to 
an taidged view of this interesting dis- 
covery. And that we may be in less 
danger of mis-representing, we shall, 
for the most part, employ Mr. Marsh’s 
words. 

Whoever has read a Greek Harmony 
of the Gospels, must have been struck 
by the remarkable similarity which pre- 
vails throughout the three first Evange- 
lists, who agree not only in relating 
the same things in thesame manner, but 
likewise in the same words. This extra- 
ordinary agreement could not be found 
between three historians, who had not 
some connexion with each other, either 
mediate or immediate. ‘* For even eye- 
Witnesses to the same facts, if they make 

eir reports independently of each other, 
Ayn. Rev. Vor. IT. 


The Whole being a Rejoinder to the anonymous Author 
of the Remarks on Michaelis and his Commentator. 


.R.S. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 


Sy Hersert Marsn, B, D. 


will never relate them in the same man. 
ner, and still less in the same words "— 
The verbal harmony of the three first 
Evangelists, is therefore inexplicable on 
any other than one of two suppositions, 
either that St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke copied the one from the other, 
or that all three drew from a common 
source. Of these the former has been 

enerally maintained, and it resolves 
itself into six possible cases; four of 
which have been adopted by different 
harmonists. 


I, Matthew copied from Mark, and Luke 
from both. 

2. Matthew copied from Luke, and Mark 
from both. 

3. Mark copied from Matthew, and Luke 
from both. 

4. Mark copied from Luke,and Matthew 
from both. 

5. Lukecopied from Matthew, and Mark 
from both. 

6. Luke copied from Mark, and Matthew 
from both. 


The fourth and the sixth cases have 
been used by no writer: The frst, has 
been partly assumed by Storr. The se. 
cond has been assumed by Busching. The 
ate “ad Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Town- 
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son, and either wholly or in part by many 
other theologians. The fj/th by Owen 
and Griesbach. 

None of these hypotheses is, however, 
sufficient to account for all the phzno- 
mena which are observable in the three 
first gospels, nor exempt from serious 
objections. For this reason other critics 
have endeavoured to explain the verbal 
harmony that prevails in our three first 
gospels, on the supposition that they 
were derived from a common source. 

The first writer to whom this thought 
occurred (unless indeed the phrase avrn 
% myn Of Epiphanius, which he has not 
explained, denotes the same) was Le 
Clerc, Hist. Ecclesiastica (Amst. 4to. 
1716.) p. 429.: but he appears to have 
made no further use of his opinion; and 
though it was delivered in very remark- 
able words, it attracted no attention and 
lay dormant upwards of sixty years. 
Michaelis revived it in the third edition 
of his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, published in 1777, still retaining 
the opinion that Mark copied from Mat- 
thew. In the same year, Priestley pub- 
lished a similar thought in his Observa- 
tions on the Harmony of the Evangelists. 
In 1782, Professor Koppe, at Gottingen, 
published a short Latin Dissertation, in 
which he explained the examples of 
verbal harmony, in the three first gos- 
pels, on the supposition that in those 
examples the Evangelists retained the 
words which had been used in more an- 
cient gospels, such as those of which 
Luke speaks in his preface. He denied 
that one Evangelist copied from another ; 
and Michaelis afterwards did thé same, 
adopting the supposition that the docu- 
ment or documents were Greek. Sem- 
Jer, inhis remarks on ‘Townson, published 
in 1783, was the first who delivered to 
the public, in a very cursory and inde- 
terminate manner indeed, the hypothe- 
sis of a common Hebrew or Syriac do- 
eument or documents, from which the 
principal materials of the three first gos- 

ls were derived. In 1784, Lessing’s 
Theological Reliques were published, 
in which is a short essay, written five 
years before Semler produced his re- 
marks ; and asserting with more preci- 
sion the hypothesis of a common Syriac 
or Chaldee original, knowm to the an- 
cients by the name of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, or the twelve apos- 
tles. Lessing was opposed, in 1786, by 
Storr; and, in 1789, by Griesbach.— 
But in 1790, Riememer, professor of 


divinity in Halle, not only adopted Les- 
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sing’s Hypothesis,” but improved it, 
and laid the foundation of the. still 
greater improvements which it has since 
received. In the year 1793, the theolo- 
gical faculty at Gottingen, proposed 
the question concerning the origin of the 
three first gospels, for a prize disserta- 
tion. Halfeld and Russwurm, both 
students in that university, and who had 
attended Eichhorn’s lectures, were can- 
didates. Both adopted the hypothesis 
of a common. Hebrew or Chaldee do- 
cument or documents ; but Halfeld, to 
whom the prize was adjudged, supposed 
that several documents were used by the 
Evangelists, whereas Russwurm main- 
tained that they used only different co- 
pies of one and the same document which 
he calls the original gospel, and which 
he did not consider either as the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, or written 
by St. esther. During the time that 
the dissertations were preparing for the 
prize, Eichhorn was likewise composing 
a dissertation on the same subject, and 
in the year 1794 he published it, in the 
5th vol. of his very valuable periodical 
work, * The Universal Library of Bi- 
blical Literature.” This is by far the 
most important essay which appeared in 
defence of the hypothesis of a common 
Hebrew or Chaldee original, previous 
to that by Mr. Marsh. Eichhorn sup- 
poses, as Niemeyer had done, that only 
one document was used by all three 
Evangelists, but that varicus additions 
had been made in various copies of it; 
and that three different copies, thus va- 
riously enriched, were respectively used 
by ourthree first Evangelists. He pro- 
ceeded further, and having analysed the 
three first gospels, he discovered forty-two 
sections, or facts, common to the three, 
which contains a short but well-connect- 
ed representation of the principal trans- 
actions in the life of Christ from his bap- 
tism to his death, and such as might be 
expected in the first sketch of a narra- 
tive of our Lord’s ministry. But these 
forty-two sections, which are to be found 
in our three first Evangelists, are not 
treated by each with equal diffuseness ; 
for sometimes circumstances are mei- 
tioned by two of them, which are not 
noticed by the third ; and each frequent- 
ly introduces circumstances which are 
unnoticed by the other two. ‘To the 


ariginal text, therefore, of the common 
document, which in its primitive state 
contained only so much matter of the 
forty-two sections as is common to all 
the three Evangelists, various. additions 
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were Made in the several transcripts 
which were taken of it, and these addi- 
tions may have been added in the copy 
used by the Evangelist, or by the Evan- 
gelist himself. With respect to the lan- 
guage in which the original document 
was written, he is decidedly of opinion 
that it was Hebrew or Chaldee. A third 
class of critics have united both these 
hypotheses: Bolten, at Altona, in the 
year 1792, and Herder, at Riga, in 
1797. Bolten supposed that the Hebrew 
gospel of Matthew was the ground- 
work of our three first gospels : Thaker, 
that the common document was oral. 
They both agree, amongst many points 
of difference, in maintaining that the 
Evangelists had recourse to each other’s 
gospel in composing their own. 

But not one of the hypotheses which 
had been-hitherto framed, was sufficient 
of itself to account for all the pheno- 
mena that occur in the three first gos- 
pels. The supposition that the suc- 
ceeding Evangelists copied from the 
preceding, evén if it accounts for the 
matter which is common to all the three 
Evangelists, and for the example of ver- 
bal agreement, does not account either 
for the important ‘matter ‘which one 
Evangelist has less than another; or for 
the examples of apparent disagreement; 
or for the examples in which the same 
thing is related in different, but synony- 
mous, terms. On the other hand, if 
we reject the supposition that the suc- 
ceeding Evangelists copied from the pre- 
ceding, and suppose that our three first 
Greek gospels were derived from the 
same Greek document; this hypothesis, 
even if it accounts both for the matter 
which the Evangelists have in common 
with each other, and for the matter 
which they have not in common with 
each other, and also for the examples 
of verbal agreement; still leaves the 
numerous examples, in which the Evan- 
gelists relate thé same things in different 
but synonymous terms, wholly unex- 
plained. Further, if we adopt the hy- 
pothesis that our three first Greek gos- 
pels contain three independent transla- 
tions of the same Hebrew or Chaldee 
original, however well we may be able 
to explain the other phenomena, we 
shall never be able to account for the 
numerous and long examples, in which 
sometimes St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
at other times St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
agree word for word. And if, in order 
to account for their verbal agreement, 
we suppose tha tthe Evangelists used 
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their common document, not in its ori- 
ginal language, but only in a Greek 
translation ; we shall be at a loss to ex- 
plain their frequent use, at other times, 
not of the same, but of synonymous 
expressions. Lastly, if we combine the 
hypothesis, that the Evangelists used a 
common Hebrew document, with the 
hypothesis, that they had recourse like- 
wise the one to the writings of the other, 
we shall find that several phenomena, 
which are explicable by the former hy- 
pothesis alone, are rendered inexplicable 
by its junction with the latter. 

Such was the state of the controversy, 
when Mr. Marsh, as he informs us, sat 
down not to write, but to read; he 
examined all that had been written 
on every side, and found no opinion 
that had been delivered tenable ; he 
determined therefore to try whether new 
data might not be discovered, which 
might lead to something determinate. 
With this view he formed a Greek har- 
mony of the three first gospels, divided 
into classes, and containing only such 
parallel passages as are delivered in the 
same, or nearly the same words. Hav- 
ing formed this table, the next step was 
to analyse it; and the result was the 
discovery of many very remarkable 
phenomena in the verbal harmony of 
the gospels, which till that time were 
totally unknown. 

He found, as Eichhorn had, that 
there were forty-two general sections 
contained in all the Evangelists ; that in 
these there are several examples, in 
which all the three gospels verbally coin- 
cide, but only for two or three sentences 
together ; that there are many very lon 
and very remarkable instances of verb: 
agreement between Matthew and Mark, 
but only when the secttons occupy the 
same place in each gospel; that Mark 
invariably agrees with Matthew, where 
Luke agrees also with Matthew. He 
likewise found, that inthese general sece 
tions there are frequent instances of ver- 
bal agreement between Mark and Luke, 
though the instances of disagreement 
are more numerous;. but that Mark ins 
variably agrees verbally with Luke,where 
Matthew agrees verbally with Luke. He 
discovered too that in several séctions, 
Mark’s text agrees ia one place with that 
of Matthew, and in another with thag 
of Luke: and therefore appears at first 
sight a compound of both; but that 
there is not a single instance of verbal 
coincidence between Matthew and Luke 
“~ a consequently, that no such 
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compound can appear either in the text 
of Matthew or of Luke. 

In the additional matter of these 
forty-two sections in Matthew and Mark, 
there are several instances of verbal 
agreement, but some of the longest ad- 
ditions are made in totally different 
words. In the additions common to 
Mark and Luke, though very numerous, 
there is only one instance of verbal 
agreement; whereas, in those common 
to Matthew and Luke, the verbal coin- 
cidence is very remarkable, and the 
more so as in the general matter they 
disagree. 

In the whole sections, which are found 
only in Matthew and Mark, the verbal 
agreement is very general. In the 
whole sections contained in Mark and 
Luke, but not in Matthew, the verbal 
agreement is confined to one single 
passage. In the sections peculiar to 
Matthew and Luke, the verbal coinci- 
dence is very remarkable. 

Such are the facts which Mr. Marsh 
discovered ; and upon these facts he 
framed the following hypothesis : 

*¢ St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, 
all three, used copies of a common Hebrew 
document ; the materials of which St. Mat- 
thew, who wrote in Hebrew, retained in 
the language in which he found them, but 
St. Mark and St. Luke translated them into 
Greek. They. had no knowledge of each 
other’s gospels : but St. Mark and St. Luke, 
besides their copies of the Hebrew document, 
used a Greek translation of it, which had 
been made before any of the additions had 
been inserted. Lastly, as the gospels of St. 
‘Mark and St. Luke'contain Greek translations 
of Hebrew materials, which were incor- 
porated into St. Matthew's Hebrew gospel, 
the person who translated St. Matthew's 
Mebrew gospel into Greek frequently derived 
assistance from the gospel of St. Mark, 
where Mark had matter in common with St. 
Matthew ; and in those places, but in those 
places only where St. Mark had no matter in 
common with St. Matthew, he had fre- 
quently recourse to St. Luke's gospel.” 

In addition to this, Mr. Marsh sup- 
poses that beside the Hebrew document, 
which was used by all the three Evange- 
lists, there was another which he calls 
supplemental, containing a collection of 
precepts, parables, and discourses, placed 
without any regard to chronological 
order, used only by Matthew and Luke, 
and from which they derived those sec- 
tions peculiar to themselves, and which 
are inserted in places that do not corre- 
spond to each other. 

This system might be thought to ren- 
der the Evangelists mere translators 


and transcribers, and this has actually 
been objected to it, but without suffici- 
ent ground. Mr. Marsh has represented 
“ each of them as acting with the free- 
dom of authors, and augmenting the com- 
mon matter by frequent insertions of 
circumstances, or explanatory annota- 
tions which are not inserted by the other 
two.” 

Having, with great labour and inge- 
nuity, framed this hypothesis, which 
does not pretend to rest upon historic 
evidence, the author rigidly submitted 
it to the only test by which its .real 
value can be tried ; he applied it to the 
solution of the various phenomena which 
in his laborious analysis of the three 
first gospels, he had discovered; and 
the end to be obtained was answered. 
The difficulties which upon every pre- 
ceding system still remained, were upon 
this removed; and every instance of 
verbal agreement, or of verbal disagree- 
ment, satisfactorily accounted for. But 
it had not been long before the public, 
when an anonymous writer (now sup- 
posed by some to be the Bishop of Ox- 
ford) published “* Remarks on Michaelis 
and his Commentator, by way of Caution 
to Students in Divinity,” in which this 
new hypothesis was attacked with much 
animosity, and no little unfairness. To 
these Remarks Mr. Marsh very shortly 
returned an able, and to us a satis- 
factory answer. His anonymous “ ad- 
versary,”’ as he uniformly stiles him, 
republished his ‘ Remarks,” with a 
short preface prefixed, and 70 pages of 
notes, subjoined by way of reply to Mr. 
Marsh’s answer. This has called forth 
the “ Illustration of the Hypothesis” 
now before us, and which we hesitate 
not to pronounce a complete vindication 
of himself and of his system, from 
some very illiberal charges, and some 
totally unfounded objections, brought 
by the remarker ; and, at the same time, 
a justification of all the charges which 
he had advanced against that writer. 

The anonymous objector to Mr. M.’s 
hypothesis says, that he “ must main- 
tain that it derogates, or at least advise 
others to consider whether it doth not 
derogate, from the authenticity, inte- 
grity, credibility, and inspiration of the 
gospel.” How any one, who pretended 
to understand the hypothesis, could thus 
speak of it, we are at a loss to discover ; 
but we suspect that the remarker is not 
even yet fully master of the subject 
which he has laboured to controvert, 
The authenticity of the gospels, espe- 
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ejally by Mark and Luke, Mr. Marsh 
has shewn is established by his hypo- 
thesis: that although the hypothesis re- 
lating solely to the origin of the gospel, 
has no concern with the state in which 
they have descended to the present age; 
yet the principleupon which it is founded, 
the verbal testimony of the three first 
Evangelists, affords a strong evidence, 
that they remained unaltered during the 
first hundred years, and thus “ carries 
the proof of their integrity up to the 
very source, which never had been done 
before.” Nor does the hypothesis dero- 
gate from the inspiration of the gospels, 
since it will admit, as clearly as any 
other, “a never-ceasing superintendence 
of the Holy Spirit to guard the Evan- 
gelists from error.” ‘These are the sub- 
jects upon which the first part of the 
Illustration is employed. In the second 
part Mr. Marsh silences the objection 
which the remarker had drawn from the 
want of historical evidence; he shews 
how the original document may have 
been lost and forgotten, though he can- 
not ‘* produce an instance,” as his 
“ Adversary” requires him to do, “ of 
any originals the very memory of which 
has been blotted out and annibilated;?? and 
he convicts him of. having advanced 
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many futile and absurd objections, 
and of wilful misrepresentation or gross 
ignorance in multiplying the two sources, 
trom which Mr. Marsh derives the three 
first gospels, into ¢en. He then advances 
to the analysis of the instances which the 
anonymous remarker has produced from 
the Evangelists, to prove that the phz- 
nomena, for which the hypothesis is to 
account, do not exist; and he shows in 
the most satisfactory manner, that they 
are either erroneously stated, or confirm 
the existence of the phenomena. 

Through this examination our limits 
will not permit us to follow the learned 
author, nor to do more than to observe 
that he has substantiated the accusation 
which he before alleged against his 
“¢ anonymous adversary,” of having bor- 
rowed his learning, and unfairly used 
it; and proved, in a very masterly man- 
ner, all that he had asserted respecting 
the ATOAWHIAOVEULL LTH of Justin. 

We thus take our leave of this truly 
learned author, sincerely thanking him 
for the service which he will be found 
to have rendered to the cause of Reve- 
lation, when his hypothesis shall be 
more generally understood, and the 
consequences deduced from it, to which 
we are convinced it leads. 


Art. 1X. A Dissertation concerning the Writer of the Fourth Gospel; or, Considerations 
tending to shew that John the Apostle and John the Evangelist were different Persons. 
Dedicated to the Memory o Dr. George Campbell, late Principal and Professor of 


Diwinity in the Marishall College, Aberdeen. 


By the Rev. Mr. le M‘Conocuie, 


Minister of the Gospel at Crawford. 8vo. pp. 117. 


CRITICS have ever experienced some 
difficulty in reconciling the character of 
the beloved disciple and the Evangelist, 
with that of the son of Zebedee and 
the Apostle; but, as far as we know, it 
has never occurred to any person but 
the author of the treatise before us, that 
they were two different persons: “ It 
appears to me,’’ he observes, p. 7. “ that 
John, the son of Zebedee, or John the 
apostle, whose occupation, before he was 
called by our Saviour, had confined him 
to the sea of Tiberias and its banks, was 
not the author of this (John’s) gospel; 
that the author was a native of Jerusa- 
lem, or of the land of Judea, near to 
Jerusalem; that he, or some of his re- 
lations, had property in the city of Je- 
rusalem, or near to it; that he attended 
upon Jesus when he was at Jerusalem, 
or when he tarried in what is called in 
the New Testament, the land of Judea, 
but that he seldom accompanied him 
into Galilee.” He further observes, p. 


8. that he is “led to maintain this solely 
from a persuasion, that such a supposi- 
tion will be found to cast light upon 
various facts and incidents, recorded in 
that and the other gospels, which are 
but very imperfectly explained on the 
common system.” 

In order to establish this new hypo- 
thesis, the author collects all the notices 
he finds in the three first gospels, con- 
cerning John the Evangelist, and then 
considers what John says of himself in 
his own gospel. 

He remarks that “ John the apostle is 
no where mentioned without his brother 
James, and both are commonly designed 
the sons of Zebedee ;”” whence he would 
conclude that there must have been an- 
other disciple called John. The title 
given to the: sons of Zebedee accords 
not, he thinks, with the character of 
the Evangelist: and in the reply which 
Jesus made to the twelve upon occasion 
of : dispute concerning precedency, he 
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*« descries the features of a beloved dis- 
ciple.’ ‘The youth whom Jesus pre- 
sented to the twelve was John. 

From the general character of the 
fourth gospel, as well as from several 
detached passages, Mr. M‘Conochie ar- 
gues that it was not the production of a 
fisherman, nor of one who had been 
born, or commonly resided in Galilee. 
The most material arguments are drawn 
from the conclusion of this gospel; and 
many circumstances are pointed out, 
which tend to shew that the transactions 
of the night preceding the crucifixion, 
lead to the conviction, that the disciple 
who leaned on the breast of Jesus, was 
not the son of Zebedee. ‘Two of these 
we shall here select. 


«« He,” John the Evangelist, “« went with 
Jesus into the palace of the high priest, 
and he intimates the reason :—he was known 
to the high priest. Here I would ask, if 
this was John the apostle, what opportu- 
nities had he of being known to the high 
priest? His occupation had confined him 
to the sea of Tiberias and its banks; and 
since he became a follower of Jesus, he was 
in the wrong way to become acquainted 
with Caiaphas. But if he was an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem, and a person of some repu- 
tation among the Jews there, he might well 
be acquainted with Caijaphas before he be- 
eame high priest.” 


*¢ John was so well known in the palace, 
that as soon as he spake to the damsel who 


kept the door, Peter was admitted. He is 
no sooner admitted, however, than his air 
and habit discover him to be a stranger, and 
his speech bewrayeth him to be a Galilean. 
First one servantattacks him with questions, 
then another, and then a third. All this 
time the least suspicion falls not upon John. 
If then it was John the apostle who was 
now present in the hall of the high priest, 
how came it that his air, garb, and lan- 
guage, did not bewray him also to be a 
Galilean? whence came it that John, the 
son of Zebedee, should have got so much 
the better of his Galilean accent, and his 
rustic appearance, as to escape all interro- 
gatory ; while poor Peter, who had been his 
companion for life, and who had come up 
from Galilee with him, was so hard put to 
it in these respects? I am persuaded that, 
on the common hypothesis, these questions 
are unanswerable. But allowing that John 
the Evangelist was an inhabitant of Jerusa- 
lem or its vicinity, the whole matter is easily 
cleared. His air and accent were those of a 
townsman. These, with the circumstance 
of his being known to the high priest and 
his family, set him above all suspicion of 
being connected with Jesus. 

«* No two persons could be more differ- 
ently circumstanced than Jchn and Peter in 
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the palace of the high priest. Every thing 
that befa!s Peter indicates the stranger ; the 
conduct of John implies acquaintance, if 
not intimacy.” 


This reasoning proceeds upon the sup- 
position, that by the phrase “ another 
disciple” the Evangelist denotes himself. 
Of this there have been considerable 
doubts: but as these have arisen from 
its never having been supposed that the 
Evangelist was not the apostle, if the 
other arguments advanced by the author 
before us should induce any one to 
believe that they were different per- 
sons, the fact here produced will be 
acknowledged to add much to the con- 
firmation of the hypothesis. Again, 


*¢ ¢ Jesus seeing his mother, and the dis- 
ciple standing by whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son; 
and to that disciple he saith, behold thy 
mother.’ These words have a brevity and 
emphasis peculiar to themselves. To me it 
appears the parents of the disciple to whom 
Jesus here addresses himself were dead ; at 
least that he had no mother, to call off his 
attention from the duty which Jesus lays 
upon him. Now we know that the mother 
of Zebedec’s children was yet alive; that 
she was one of the company which came up 
with Jesus to this passover ; and was, at this 
moment, a mournful spectator of the awful 
scene. The words of Jesus to John I would 
thus paraphrase: * Thou art deprived of thy 
a my mother is about to be deprived of 

er son; treat her as a mother for my sake:’ 
and his words to his mother thus, ‘ Thou 
art about to be left childless; behold, in this 
young man, the disciple whom I love, in 
ee thou wilt experience a son; treat him 
as such.’ 

** ] would also observe, that what is here 
said certainly favours the supposition that 
John had his house or property near at hand ; 
whereas John the apostle was at a great dis- 
tance from his home; not to mention that 
he forsook all to follow Jesus. He was not 
therefore in a capacity of immediately ful- 
filling the duty here recommended, which 
it is expressly said John the Evangelist did: 
‘From that hour he took her to his own 
home’.”” 


In a postscript the author observes, 


«© In the Romish matvrology, I find an 
anniversary marked for the death of John 
the Apostle, and an anniversary for the 
death of the Evangelist. The knights of 
Malta take their designation from John of 
Jerusalem.” 


We shall offer no remarks either to 
confirm or to controvert this novel hy- 
pothesis. We recommend it however 
to the attention of theologians. It will 
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solve what have hitherto been considered 
as very serious difficulties; and, in the 
hands of some one more accustomed to 
conduct investigations of this nature, 
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than we suspect the author is, it maye 
be made to assume a form which may 

produce a fuller conviction of its truth. 


Art. X. Six more Letters to Granville Sharp, Esq. on his Remarks upon the Uses of 


_the Article in the Greek Testament. 


WE read with more attention, than 
we were soon convinced they deserve, 
the Remarks of Granville Sharp, and 
the letters addressed to him by Mr. 
Wordsworth. Jt appeared to us, ac- 
cording to the motto selected by the 
writer before us from bishop Pearson’s 
works, that the deity ascribed to our 
Saviour ought not to be tried by any 
sugh kind of school divinity: and that 
no fundamental doctrine should be exa- 
mined, censured, and condemned by 4, », 
ro Thetheory of Mr. Sharp was how- 
ever proposed and defended with such 
imposing confidence, and so many hard 
words and illiberal reflections were cast 
out against those, whose creed is not 
exactly such as is generally professed 
upon the subject of the person of Christ, 
that we not only expected, but were 
desirous that some champion would ap- 
pear to take up the gauntlet which the 
redoubted knights of the Greek article 
had thrown down. Gregory Blunt, 
though skilful and valorous, is not ex- 
actly the person upon whom our choice 
would have rested; nor does he use his 
weapons according to the rules which 
we should have prescribed. He has 
fought, however ; andimpartiality com- 
pels us to confess that he has prevailed : 
and no wonder, since he opposed the 
weak flourishes of a magician’s airy 
wand, by a ponderous club of argu- 
ment; and sent against the rust-eaten 
armour of mouldering fathers, the ar- 
rows of reason, 


WHEE Ean 
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To remain uninterested spectators of the 
contest was impossible ; but we should 
have been better pleased had our knight 
Gregory conducted himself in a more 
courteous manner, appeared more sen- 
sible of the: dignity of the character he 
sustained, and withheld himself from 
pouring ridicule upon a fallen foe. Upon 
entering the field he thus salutes his ad- 
versary : 


*« T here previously declare, that though I 
don't know you, yet from all I hear, I 


By Grecory Brunt, Esq. 


8vo. pp. 195. 


firmly believe you to be as honest and good 
a man as myself, and am willing to suppose 
that you may be a much better, already pos- 
sessed of many virtues which I am only 
labouring to acquire; and that in this per- 
suasion i greatly reverence your character, 
and should be sorry to give you pain: though 
} must say, that you don’t know much 
about the Greek article, nor about christi- 
anity, or you would never have dreamt of 
looking for the latter in the former. 

«¢ When I say christianity, | do not mean 
practical christianity, which, in my opinion, 
formed upon a Careful perusal of my bible, 
though not it seems in your's, is the onl 
real, genuine christianity ; containing all that 
Jesus and his apostles ever put into their 
religion. No, Sir; God forbid I should de- 
rogate in the smallest degree from your know- 
ledge of that christianity, which cannot be 
described in fewer, or better words than 
those of the apostle, ** the cross of Christ ;” 
and which consists in crucifying all our 
worldly and selfish appetites and lusts, and 
in being ‘‘ dead indeed unto sin.” This 
christianity, which, because it was so plain 
and simple, and had so little to do with 
learned systems, disputes, and controversies, 
was foolishness to the Greeks of old, as it 
still continues to be to many modern Greeks 
and disputers of this world, and is in danger | 
of being rendered every day more and more 
foolish by such labours as your’s—this chris- 
tianity you and I, and all of us, understand 
well enough ; because the true religion of 
Jesus is so plain, that no one ever did, or 
could misunderstand it; though none of us 
cultivate it with such care and strictness as 
we ought to do; and for that reason alone 
we live so uncomfortably together, and have 
so much wretchedness and misery to com- 
plain of among us; and must continue so 
to live and to complain till our christianity 
be less in our heads, and more in our hearts. 

«© No, Sir; when I say that you do not 
know much about christianity, T mean the- 
oretical christianity ;—a thing which you 
and many others, for want of knowing bet- 
ter, suppose to be, in some shape or other, 
the christianity of the scriptures, but which, 
in eyery shape that it can assume, and it can 
and does occasionally assume a greater va- 
riety of forms than ever Proteus did, has 
nothing of christianity belonging to it but 
the name. I mean the motley christianity 
which men fabricate by sewing scraps and 
bits of texts together, asthey make a history 
of the Jews out of Homer,* or of the gos- 


* «¢ FJemerus Hebraizans.” 
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will presume to wing my daring flight 
above this sublunary sphere; and 
ascending from man to the heavenly in- 
telligences, contemplate order beyond 
order, progressively rising in perfection, 
till I reachat length that stupendous, that 
all-glorious link in the great chain of 
beings, which unites the a odchead with 
all his creatures: this, I cry, is indeed 
the Son or Gon! It must be so; for 
that wonderful being which unites the 
great Supreme with all the inferior 
spiritual orders, must intimately parti- 
cipate the essence of the Deity, or the 
created and uncreated substances could 
not be united.” In what creed will this 
be admitted as orthodox doctrine? Pur- 
suing this analogy we might argue, that 
there will not only be three, but four, 
five, or a greater number of beings in the 
descending chain, differing from each 
other almost insensibly in nature and 
attributes. 

Indeed, we are of opinion, that Mrs. 
Marriott incumbers herself much with 
her metaphysics, and that she had 
better have altogether disclaimed their 
aid. We will give one other instance 
of the unfortunate application of her 
favourite principle. 


Then in the scale of reas’ning life, “tis plain 
There must be somewhere such a rank as 
man, 


says the poet. Hence our author vindi- 
éates the plan of Providence, in the for- 
mation of such a rank as that of man, 
apparently full of contradiction and 
confusion, a mixed nature, a link ne- 
cessary to connect the chain, mortal and 
immortal, sensual and intellectual, a 
chaos of wisdom and folly, of vice and 
virtue. But in other parts of her work 
she ascribes many of these consequences 
to the fall. The fall then, as the instru- 
ment of making man what it was neces- 
sary in the plans of Providence that he 
should be made, must have been an 
event ordained and accomplished by 
that Providence which has appointed 
this order of things. But this is incon- 
sistent with the supposition of that free- 
agency, which our author uniformly at- 
tributes to Adam as well as to his de- 
scendants. 

In describing the origin of the human 
soul, Mrs. Marriott wanders into the 
regions of Stoicism. 

e transcribe one other extract from 
the conclusion of the work, which ap- 
pears to us to merit severe reprehension. 


“« We have seen, my dear M., from the 
first promulgation of the Gospel, to the early 
times of the Reformation, different sects arise 
among the Christians, some rational, some 
erroneous and fantastic, according te the 
temper and ideas of the founder ; but all ori- 
ginating in a deep sense of religion, the ne- 
cessity of rightly understanding the Serip- 
tures, and an poe desire of securing them- 
selves salvation; and we are constrained to 
reverence the source from whence this va- 
riety of modes of faith and practice springs, 
though we find the current as it flows debas- 
ed by admixtures of enthusiasm, fanaticism, 
and other human errors, derived from a weak 
head, and ardent temper, directing an honest 
ad pious heart. 

«« But in our approach to modern times, 
we find other sects that cannot boast this me- 
ritorious origin, for on the contrary, they 
submit themselves to the detestable purpose 
of becoming agents to that being, whose 
unremitting industry is employed to overturn 
the Christian religion, the influence of whieh 
over the minds of mankind he dreads, as 
subversive of his own. 

**« This class begins with the Socinian, or 
Unitarian, whose precepts debase the Saviour 
of mankind to mere manhood, and reduce 
the Holy Ghost to a name only. They pro- 
fess to believe that all our knowledge of di- 
vine things is derived from the Scriptures, 
and that it is not lawful to doubt their au- 
thenticity, or the truth of the historical 
facts they record ; and also that the precepts 
of the gospel must be adhered to, for the re- 
gulation of life and action ; but that the par- 
ticular doctrines they contain, are to be un- 
derstood in such a manner, as to render them 
conformable to the dictates of reason.” 


Had we not apprehended that it would 
exceed the proper limits of this article, 
we should have extended this quotation, 
to the picture which Mrs. Marriott, in 
the warmth of her imagination, draws 
of the deist, the modern philosopher, and 
the grand conspiracy which, in common 
with some other worthy persons, she 
supposes to have been planned in Ger- 
many, for the eradication of the Chris- 
tian religion. In reference to the pas- 
sage which we have extracted, we beg 
eyprnes of asking one question: who 

as empowered Mrs. Marriott to pass 
these inquisitorial censures on the mo- 
tives of men, whose hearts she cannot 
search ? They profess sincerity: to their 
own master they stand or fall. We will 
furnish her with two quotations from the 
writings of dignitaries of the English 
church, who rank among its brightest 
ornaments. One may teach her to ex- 
press herself more candidly ; the other, 
we hope, to think more justly. The 
first is from Abp. Tillotson. Referring 
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to the Socinian controversialists, he says, 
* and yet to do right to the writers on 
that side, I must own that generally 
they are a pattern of the fair way of dis- 
puting, and of debating matters of reli- 
gion, without heat, or unseemly reflec- 
tions on their adversaries ; they gene- 
rally argue matters with that temper and 
gravity, and with that freedom from pas- 
sion and transport, which becomes a 
serious and weighty argument; and for 
the most part they reason closely and 
clearly ; with extraordinary guard and 
caution; with great dexterity and de- 
cency ; and yet with smartness and sub- 
tility enough; with a very gentle heat, 
and few hard words ; virtues to be praised 
where-ever they are found, yea even in 
an enemy, and very worthy our imitation.” 
Tillotson’s 54 Sermons, p. 521, fol. ed. 
Our second quotation shall be from bi- 
shop Watson. ‘* Newton and Locke 
were esteemed Socinians; Lardner was 
an avowed one; Clarke and Whiston 
were declared Arians; Bull and Water- 
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land were professed Athanasians; who 
will take upon him to say, that these 
men were not equal to each other in pro- 
bity and scriptural knowledge? and if 
that be admitted, surely we ought to 
learn no other lesson from the diversity 
of their opinions, except that of perfect 
moderation and good-will towards all 
those who happen to differ from eur- 
selves.”” Mrs. Marriott, on more than 
one occasion, quotes the authority of 
Locke, and once with the appellation of 
venerable; yet she seems utterly uncon- 
scious of the wide discrepancy of his re- 
ligious system from her own. 

In fine, we believe Mrs. Marriott to 
be a very serious christian, and good 
woman; we only wish her a little more 
candour; and, as she professes to think 
on religious subjects, on some topics, 2 
little more extent of thought. Those 
parents, who agree with her sentiments, 
will probably think her book a useful 
present to their children. 


Arr. XII. An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer; in which are comprehended an Account 
of the Origin of that Prayer; an Explanation of its several Petitions; and a Demonstra- 
tion, that according to its natural Interpretation, it contains a complete Summary of Christian 


Doctrine. 


THIS treatise, on the theological prin- 
ciples of the author, which appear to be 
nearly those of the articles of the church 
of England, is in the main a sensible, 
pious, and well-written performance, 
many parts of which may be usefully 
and satisfactorily perused by christians 


of every denomination. Mr. Mendham 
thus states, in his preface, the plan and 
objects of his work : 


«« Expositors of the Lord's prayer seem, 
in general, not to have bestowed sufficient 
pains in settling the precise and grammatical 
meaning of its several parts: and the errors, 
to which such neglect has exposed them, 
have necessarily multiplied in proportion to 
the extent and particularity of their com- 
ment; so that whatever merit their pro- 
ductions might possess, as theological dis- 
quisitions, they have failed in the qualifica- 
tions which are essential to an exposition. 
No disrespect whatever is intended to these 
writers in the observation: it has, however, 
frequently and forcibly occurred to the au- 
thor, that they have interpreted the prayer in 
question, as if it had been originally delivered 
in their own language, and almost in their 
own age. 

“* In stating these defects, the author has, 
in a considerable degree, described the plan of 
his own work, and pointed out his induce- 


By the Rev. Jostrs Menvuam, M.A. 8vo. pp. 240. 


ment for undertaking it. He has endea- 
voured to bring forward all the information 
which can be attained, and whatsoever may 
be reasonably conjectured, concerning the 
origin and peculiar circumstances of the 
Lord’s prayer; to fix, with all the precision 
which a diligent reference to critical works of 
the first authority could furnish, the exact 
meaning of each of its petitions ; at least, to 
9g in possession of the reader the materials 

y which he may judge for himself: and 
then, and not till then, to deduce from each 
part, critically explained, the various impor- 
tant and practical doctrines which this per- 
fect and comprehensive form of prayer con- 
tains. A trial is made at the close, by what 
evidence the ancient opinion is supported, 
that the Lord’s prayer comprehends a com- 
plete summary of the christian doctrine; or, 
in the laconic and forcible language of Ter- 
tullian, is an epitome of the whole gospe! 
In one word, it has been his object, not so 
much to say what might, as what ought to be 
said.” : 

In the remainder of his preface, the 
author judiciously vindicates the exer- 
cise, and asserts the obligation of prayer, 
by arguments more philosophical and 
satisfactory than those which are fre. 
quently adopted. 

With respect to the history of this 
prayer, Mr. Mendham, in common with 
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other writers, supposes that it was com- 
municated by Jesus to his disciples, in 
conformity with the custom of many 
Jewish teachers of celebrity, whose prac- 
_ tice it was to deliver some compendious 
form of prayer for the use of their scho- 
Jars. ‘This probability is confirmed, 
he observes, by the striking similarity 
which subsists between this prayer, and 
certain portions of the ancient Jewish 
prayers; “a similarity so close, that if 
the corresponding passages of the latter 
are collected into one prayer, they. will 
nearly produce that which Christ deli- 
vered.” The passages thus collected 
are as follows:—Our Father which art 
in Heaven: thy name be sanctified: thy 
kingdom reign: do thy will in Heaven: 
forgive us our sins: lead us not into the 
hand of temptation: and deliver us 
from Satan: for thine is the kingdom: 
and thou shalt reign gloriously for 
ever and ever. Of these passages, it is 
however to be observed, that several are 
modern. 

In his consideration of this prayer, 
Mr. Mendham divides it into three parts; 
the first sentence forming an address ; 
the last a doxology; and the intermediate 
six constituting the petitionary part of 


the prayer; the first three of these peti- 
tions referring to God, the other three 
to man. 

Between the copies recorded by Mat- 
thew and Luke, it is well known, that 


there exists some dissonance. ‘That the 
doxology inserted in the work of the 
former of these evangelists, is omitted 
by the latter, must have been observed 
by every reader of the New Testament ; 
there is, however, reason for believing, 
that it was also wanting in the original 
copies of Matthew. It is unnoticed by 
the fathers of the three first centuries, 
though some of them have written expo- 
sitions of the Lord’s prayer ; it is omit- 
ted by the most valuable manuscripts in 
which this part of the New Testament is 
preserved, and is wanting in several an- 
cient versions. ‘There is, however, ano- 
ther important variation in the reading 
of this prayer, which is found in the an- 
cient copies, though it has disappeared 


from those of later date: the third pe-., 


tition of Matthew’s copy, “thy will be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven.”’— 
These are wanting in the ancient manu- 
scripts of Luke, and are omitted by 
Griesbach in his Jate edition of the New 
‘Testament. Some writers also tell us, 
that the second petition in Luke, in 
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place of the words “ thy kingdom come,” 
originally stood thus :—* may thy holy 
spirit come upon us, and purify us ;” 
and there is reason for supposing this 
reading to be at least ancient, though 
perhaps not genuine. Should these va- 
riations be established, we must have re- 
course, says Mr. Mendham, to the hype- 
thesis, that the prayers of Matthew and 
Luke are really distinct, and were deli- 
vered by our Lord on different occa- 
sions. 


We find nothing either in the transla- 
tion or exposition of Mr. Mendham, of 
sufficient novelty to require introduction 
to our readers; nor indeed could there 
be any reasonable expectation of novelty 
on a subject necessarily so exhausted. 
We make, with pleasure, the following 
practical extract: 


«¢ TTere then is presented to us a wide field 
for the exercise and display of submission to 
the will of God; and when we pray that the 
will of God may be done in earth, we express 
our desire that mankind may yield a universal 
submission to the dispensations of his provi+ 
dence ; that the rebellious children of Adam, 
from the extremities of the earth, may repent 
of their past disobedience, cast themselves 
down before the throne of their divine Sove- 
reign, surrender themselves to his disposal, and 
become voluntary subjects of his government ; 
that all the imhabitants of the world, all na- 
tions and langauages, may with one spirit ac- 
knowledge bin as their Supreme Governor, 
and devote themselves with absolute resigna- 
tion to whatsoever he may appoint. But as 
that will never be done by’ all, which is not 
done by individuals; and as the principal 
obligation of the prayer lies upon those who 
offer it, we engage, by the use of it, first and 
principally for ourselves, that we will submit 
to the appointment of God in his providence, 
and that his will, if it'is done by none be- 
sides, shall be done by us. We oblige our- 
selves, generally, to acknowledge that the 
Judge of all the Earth will do nothing but 
what is right, and to acquiesce in the wisdom 
and justice of all the divine proceedings. In 
all those events and dispensations of which 
we cannot — the object or propriety, it 
is a duty which we impose upon ourselves to 
bow with religious reverence. As far as an 
insight is afforded us, into the divine coun- 
sels, we see sufficient evidence of the wisdom 
and equity of all the transactions of the Great 
Ruler of the world; and what is veiled in ob- 
scurity, what is inscrutable to mortal eyes. 
we are bound to regard with the awe and ad- 
miration of the apostle, when contemplating 
a dispensation which he could not compre- 
hend :—* O the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
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past finding out.”* But something more is 
required by our prayer than the submission 
of our understandings to the divine dispensa- 
tions: our wills must likewise submit. We 
must be ready to bear with patience whatso- 
ever it pleases God to inflict upon us ; assured 
that he who governs the world, will order all 
things wisely, and cause them to work toge- 
ther for the good of his people, it is our duty 
to rely upon him with entire and unshaken 
confidence ; nor even, if possible, to desire 
that the affliction with which he visits us, 
may be withdrawn an hour sooner, or be in- 
flicted with the smallest degree less of seve- 
rity, than is necessary to answer the gracious 
purpose which he designs to accomplish by 
it. In all conditions we ought to be resign- 
ed, and to sacrifice our will to the will of 
God. Howsoever severe, howsoever opposed 
to our natural propensities be the adversity 
which oppresses us, formidable as the trial 
may be to which we are called, and bitter as 
miiy be the cup presented to us, after the ex- 
ample of him whose steps we are directed to 
follow, it is our duty to submit, and say— 
“« thy will be done,” —* not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.”> 


Mr. Mendham, in distinguishing the 
meanings of the term Father, as applied 
to God, in reference to Christ, and in 
relation to his followers, observes, “ that 
the mention of the appellation, ‘ your 


father,’ as applied to the disciples, and 
* my father,’ as applied to Christ, is very 
frequent ; yet with such scrupulous atten- 
tion was the distinction between the dif- 
ferent senses of the appellation preserved, 
that when, after his resurrection, he ap- 
peared to Mary, and he came to the 
very verge of confounding that distinc- 
tion, he avoided the impropriety by a 
very significant repetition :—*“ Go,” said 
he, “ to my brethren, and say unto them, 
Y ascend unto my Father and your Fa- 
ther, and to my God and your God.” 
We must confess that we do not, in this 
instance, see either how an impropriety 
was avoided, or how it was on the verge 
of existing. 

In the description of the paternal mer- 
cy of God, which occurs in page 15, we 
think that a little too much of an. 
thropomorphitism is admitted. 

The author of the present work, with 
many others, supposes an indefinite qua- 
lity, which he denominates the glory of 
God, to be the primary motive of his 
action, and makes the usual distinctions 
between justice, goodness, and mercy. 


* <¢ Rom. xi. 33.” 
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We cannot help thinking that christians 
frequently embarrass themselves by false 
distinctions between these attributes, 
and that important practical errors re- 
sult from any other considerationsof them 
than as different exhibitions of the same 
quality, goodness, the true glory of 
God, and the constituent principle of all 
moral rectitude, 

We were sorry to see, from any quar- 
ter, any disparagement of the works of 
Dr. Paley, (see page 57) because we 
conceive him to be one of those writers 
on theological subjects, to whom the age 
is most indebted. We considered it as 
a pleasing presage of general improve- 
ment, in this most important branch of 
knowledge, that the use of some of his 
works was adopted in one of our univer- 
sities; in short, we are inclined to apply 
to the learned archdeacon that eulogium 
which Quintilian gives to Tully :—* Ile 
se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde pla- 
cebit ;”’ and the converse of this propo- 
sition, we believe, will be found accu- 
rate. 

With the theological sentiments of the 
respectable writer, we have at present 
little concern; they are, in this work, 
by its nature, in gencral rather assumed 
than proved. We are, howevcr, sur- 
prized at his supposition, that the whole 
of what he esteems christianity, is de- 
ducible by a fair and natural interpre- 
tation from the words of this prayer. 

We are sorry that Mr. Mendham, 
from many parts of whose work we have 
received much satisfaction, should give 
any occasion for the inculcation of an 
important moral quality, the very name 
of which appears to be now almost ex- 
ploded by many writers of theological 
controversy, that of candour. The 
word candour they seem to consider as 
implying something insidious, or. at best 
as synonymous only with we 
mind, and incompetency of judgment. 
By requesting candour, we do not re- 
quire a man to abandon his judgment, 
or to surrender the importance of his 
opinions; we only expect, (what it surely 
is not too muck. to expect ) when the many 
fallibilities of the human mind are con- 
sidered, that he will admit the possibi- 

‘lity, that they who dissent from him 
most widely in judgment, respecting im- 
portant topics, may at least be sincere 


t * Matth.xxvi.42.and3g. See likewise Acts xxi. 14. Tertullian expresses this part of 
the sense of the prayer:—Jam hoc dicto ad sufferentiam nosmetipsos pramonemus.” 
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lovers of truth, however unfortunate in 
their attempts to discover it. Mr. Mend- 
ham speaks of the profane audacity of 
Dr. Geddes; on Dr. Priestley he be- 
stows the denomination of heresiarch ; 
and some opinion of Schleusner, (we 
suppose, from tle connection, respecting 
the non-existence of a great fallen spirit 

he stigmatises with the epithet of infidel. 
However singular, erroneous, or incon- 
sistent the creed of Dr. Geddes may 
have been, all which we are disposed to 
acertain extent to admit, we are still 
persuaded that he was a sincere chris- 
tian; meaning by a christian, one who 


admits the divine authority of Christ’s 
mission, and who lives in habitual obe- 
dience to the requisitions of the christian 
law. Dr. Priestley stands too high in 
the estimation of the world, whatever he 
may suffer in that of many of his coun- 
trymen, to need defence; and we are in- 
clined to hope, that a man needs not to 
be esteemed an infidel, though he should 
not believe the being of a devil to be in- 
corporated with that of a God, or though 
he should even think that the New Tes- 
tament contains no revelation respecting 
the existence of such a being. 


EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


Art. XIII. An Enquiry into the Necessity, Nature, and Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
By Tuomas Rosinson, 4. M. Rector of Ruan Minor, Cornwall. 8vo. pp. 303. 


THIS useful compilation (for it can- 
not lay claim to any higher title, nor, we 
apprehend, does the author propose that 
it should) originated in a wish to supply 
what appeared a desideratum ; a workin 
which the necessity, nature, and evidences 
of revelation should be presented in one 
view, and formed into a connected sub- 
ject of discussion. 


«¢ This,” the writer informs us, ‘ he has 
attempted, by exhibiting, in a plain and po- 
pular manner, the incompetency of reason as 
a religious instructor, by a brief elucidation 
of the several parts of which revelation is 
composed, and by proving the strength and 
solidity of the grounds on which mankind 
are expected to accept and believe it to be 
the word of God. It has been his object to 
compress much useful matter into a narrow 
compass; and to arrange it with that degree 
of order and distinctness, which will render 
it intelligible to all capacities. He has la- 
boured to make it of so comprehensive a na- 
ture, that whilst sufficient may be found in 
it, to render it an instructive and explanatory 
companion to the Bible of the eo mg it 
may not be wholly beneath the notice of 
others, whose education has been more libe- 
ral, and attainments more extensive. The 
former may, perhaps, gather from it as much 
knowledge of the subjects investigated, as he 
may have occasion to acquire; whilst the lat- 
ter may be induced, from such a cursory 
view of them, to solicit information: from 
those great masters, who have brought to the 
discussion the united advantages of exalted 
talents, patient enquiry, and profound erudi- 
tion.” 


The author has not been unsuccess- 
ful; and the work before us, though 
not marked by much originality of 


. 


thought, or novelty of evidence, contains 
within a moderate compass a consider- 
able portion of valuable information.— 
The volume opens with a well arranged 
view of the imperfections which ceed 
the religious knowledge of the ancients ; 
from which the author deduces the ne- 
cessity of a divine revelation. The re- 
velation thus wanted, and which it was 
possible and highly probable that the 
Creator would grant, he asserts is con- 
tained in the books of the Old and New 
Testament. These books are then sepa- 
rately examined. The account of a 
Jewish dispensation is ably executed: 
the arguments for its divine original are 
selected with judgment, and the history 
of each book will be found interesting 
and useful. From the Old Testament, 
the author passes to the New. An ac- 
count of each book is here also given; 
and the volume is closed by a succinct 
view of the arguments which have been 
adduced to prove the credibility of the 
gospel history, and the divine origin of 
the christian religion. 

To some of our readers the following 
account of the mode in which the books 
of Moses were read by the Jews, in their 
public services of religion, may prove 
new and instructive: 

«* The books of Moses were originally 
drawn up in one continued, undivided work, 
and are still remaining in the same form, in 
the public service of the Jewish Synagogue. 
They are eens quoted by the writers of 
the Old and New Testament, under the title 
of the Law; and are sometimes distinguished 
by the name of the Pentateuch. They were 
divided into fifty-four sections; a division 
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which, some of the Jews are of opinion, was 
pons by the appoiniment of Moses himself; 
but which others, with greater appe irance of 
probability, ascribe to Ezra. The Jews in- 
tended that one of these cade should be 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath day.— 





The number consisied of fifty-four: ! use 
in their intercalated years a month* being 
added, there were fifty-f yur Sabbaths. In 
the other " wg they reduced thein ag 
forty-two, joinin; vocether two 
sections. 1 ey ended the last section with 


the last words of Deuteron< yy, on the Sab- 
bath of the feast of Tabernacles; and begua 
a-new with the first section from the | egin- 
ning of Genesis, next Sabbath 
Each of these sections w gain subdivided 
into seven parts, for as many readers ; every [s- 
raclite having the privilege of reading 
women, slaves, and others, who w 
incapable of doing it. Notwithstanding this 
privilege, a priest, a Levite, or some person 
of eminence, was usually selected in prefe- 
rence to those who were more uninformed ; 
the latter being never permitted to begin till 
those of the former description had finished.t 
Till the time of the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, poy were accustomed to read 
the Law cnly; but that being proliibited 
from being read any longer, they substituted, 
inthe room of it, fifty-four sections out of the 
Prophets. When tlic reading of the law was 
restored by the Maccat bees, the section read 
on the Sabbath out of the Law served for the 
first lesson, and that out of the Prophets for 
the second.{ The reading of the Law, in- 
deed, was not confined to the return of the 
Sabbath, as it was constantly rehearsed every 
seventh year, before all the people, at the 
feast of Tabernacles.” 

Asavery fair specimen of our author’s 
method, we select the followi ing passage, 
where, speal 
aientty 


the after. oo 
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vy, he > observ es,— 


‘ Here then is an effect proceec ling from 
a cause, according to human estimation, in- 
adequate t to produce it. Nothing similar, as 
far as we are informed, ever took place before 
orsince. Cau any one believe, that an ob- 
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have taken the steps they did to accomplish 
their object? If they had no surer method 
er! ad ivancing their cause, th in that with 

ich their own efforts could nave supplied 
i they would have had recourse to these 
things which are commonly successful on si- 











milar occasions; they would havea utiempted 
to impose on the understandings of mankind 


vould | nave 
visionary pros- 
and would have 
hich is usually direct- 
iening against human 
But these things, so often prae- 
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vantage by them. ‘They possessed neither 
influence, wealih, nor pow er; mig had, 
(with f age gps sce neither abilitics, learn- 
ing ess, nor eloquence; so far “indeed 
wer from aii ing at allurement, that 





the method which they took of making con- 

verts to their cause, was likely to operate as 
an effectual discouragement. They attacked 
the obstinate and rooted prejudices univer- 
sally entertained for the established forms of 
religious worship; and loudly condemned 


those : — x fi 


follies, vices, an@ superstitions, 


to which mankind had shewn so long and 
fond an atiacument; they exhorted their 
hearers to embrace a cause, which could not 


fail to involve them in the most serious evils; 
and to acknowledge the divine mission of 
one, whi mm, far from clothing with sunerna- 
tural splendor, they iepresenie d as terminat- 
ine a miserable life ‘by an igneminious death. 
All they had to put into the opposite scale, 
was the promise of a recompence, invisible 
and distant ; and of such anature, as precon- 
ceived opinions must reasonably regard as 
chimerical and delusive. This address wa; 
not made in a dark age, or to a saya 
ple, but to the wisest and most enli 
nations of che < 
learning and phi iy. ec dye tae r 
height; ti ery motive that usualiy 
fluences the mind of man, relici cusicm, 
law, pride, interest, and 

y, Were united against the Gos; pel. 
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«© +The manner of reading the Law was as follows:—On Monday they began with that 





section which was proper for 
proceed ed to read the rem: : 
the whole over again, both morning 
morning; but on the Sabbath alway 
could not leave their work to attend — ‘ 

‘© t The whole of the ; prophetica lL wri 
but such parts only were for th 
eut of the Law.” 

Any. Rev. Vor, II. 
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that week, and read it half way 

; On Saturday, which was their solemn Sabbath, they read 

and evening 
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at purpose, a 





through; and on Thursday 


On week days they read it only in the 
the benefit ef those who 


gues on week days.” 
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oracles ; it humbled the pride of emperors; 
it confounded the wisdom of philosophers ; 
and introduced into the most civilized na- 
tions of the world a new principle of virtue 
and religion. This extraordinary influence 
and authority it has maintained for nearly 
eighteen hundred years; it has been looked 
up to as the certain and unerring road, not 
only to present, but future happiness; and is 
still regarded by the wise and good, as a sys- 
tem founded by the gracious Saviour and 
Deliverer of mankind.” 


Art. XIV. Abrégé des principales Prenves dela Veri 


Chretienne, par Beilby Porteus, Seigneur LEvéque de Lon: 


septicme Evition, et dedié avec permission 
‘ 
J. L. Cuiror, Pasteur a Londres. 


THE original of this work is too 
weil ki.own, and too generally admired, 
to need our commendation and our 
praise. M. Chirol has performed no 
mean service to the public, by translat- 
ing this valuable compendium with faith- 
fulness and elegance, into a language 
more widely used than that in which it 
wes originally composed; and for the 


Art. XV. 


THE advertisement prefixed to this 
little work, will exhibit the design, and 
something of the manner of the author: 


«© The design of this essay is to revert to 
the original departure from the simplicity and 
lenient character of the christian doctrine, 
and to pursue the deviating stream through 
all its wanderings til it was checked by the 
mound of reformation; and in the second 
part of this essay 1 propose to offer some re- 
inarks on the same deviating stream as it 
glides along with less aberration in its min- 
eled state. ‘This scheme invelves a number 
of celebrated personages, whose characters 
will be surveved under a new aspect 

«© Next wtil be considered the more culti- 
vated parts of British christianity ; to which 
will be added, an account of some charitable 
institutions oa the Continent, with a cursory 
life of Vincent de Paul, whose name is not 
familiar to the English reader. 

«© Some reflections will then be offered on 
controversial pulpit discourses, as hostile to 
the spirit of christian ethics; which naturally 
lead to a critique on the Master of the ‘Lem- 
pk. ; 

‘© Some observations then occur relative 
to biblical expositions, with strictures upon 
the Reverend William Gilpin; concluding 
with remarks on the sombre morality of Dr. 
Johnson.” 

Conformably with this design, the 
author, with some appearance ef order, 
has brought together much miscellaneous 
matter, illustrative of the mild genius 


5 
12mo. pp. 164. 


The Mild Tenor of Ch 


ristianity: an Essay. 8vo. pp. 159. 


One defect pervades the volume : the 
want of references to the authorities 
upon which the writer has depended. 
Such references would have been _of 
great utility, not only in confirming 
what the author has advanced, but in 
introducing others to the same sources 
of information as those from which he 
has himself drawn. 
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sake of the interests of christianity, we 
earnestly wish that its circulation may 
be as extensive amongst young persons 
upon the Continent, as the original has 
been among the young persons of our 
own island. 

Some notes are added by the trans- 
lator, which form a valuable addition to 
the text. 


of christianity, when rightly professed ; 
and of the bigotry and austerity which 
have characterised those who have mista- 
ken its proper spirit. He begins by select- 
ing passages from the scriptures to prove, 
according to his own too often inflated 
language, ‘* that the emanative benevo- 
lence of the Father of the “Universe 
rushes forward to all his children.'— 
Page 3. From these he passes to the 
writings of the fathers, and to the origin 
of monkish institutions. Anecdotes are 
interspersed, of St. Anthony, Alfred, 
Peter the Hermit, St. Bruno, St. Ber- 
nard, and others. Approaching the re- 
formation, he celebrates the virtues of 
Grosteste, Las Casas, and Wickliffe; 
and we are entertained with a specimen 
of the religious farces which were once 
in such great request. From the period 
which has elapsed since the reformation, 
the author has selected several eminent 
characters, who have honoured, by the 
mildness and excellence of their conduct, 
the faith they professed to maintain.— 
Amongst these we meet with the names 
of Sadolet, Montaigne, Vincent de Paul, 
Fenelon, Addison, and Rundle. 

Our readers will be interested by the 
following account of Vincent de Paul: 

«« He was born 1756, in a village near the 
Pyrennees. He was educated at a monastery 
in. the same village, and distinguished him- 
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THE MILD TINOR 
self by a solicitude for the sick and indigent 
of his parish, and by a zealous desire of being 
employed in the distribution of the bread and 
meat which were given by the prior to the 
poor. 

«« Having completed his studies and taken 
priest’s orders, he was invited by a gentleman 
at Marseille to accompany him in a coasting 
voyage. Vincent embarked with his friend 
on the 29d of July: in this month, at Beau- 
caire, a town in the Lower Langnedoe, is 
held a celebrated fair: the tents are erected 
along the side of the Rhone, and form a most 
picturesque view. The Gulf of Lyons, dur- 
ing the season of the fair, is cominonly in- 
fested with ‘Turkish pirates: our voyagers 
were unfortunately taken and carried to ‘Tus 
nis, where Vincent was sold to a fisherman ; 
but his ill health inducing his master to part 
with him, he was bought by an elderly man 
in affluent circumstances, who led a retired 
life in the country, and devoted himself to 
chemistry: this was a situation more suitable 
to Vincent, who, having some knowledze of 
that science, became the favourite of the 
learned Mahometan. A short time elapsed, 
when Vincent had the misfortune to lose his 
indulgent master, who died in his journey to 
Constaniinople, and, as Vincent informs us, 
partly of grief, in being obliged to relinquish 
his beautiful rural retreat and scientific pur- 
suits, to amuse, with his experiments, the 
indolent heurs of Achmet the First. Vin- 
cent now became the property of his late 
master’s nephew, who immediately sold him 
to a Piedmontese who had turned Maho- 
metan, and who farmed a tract of land be- 
longing to the Grand Seignor. These farms 
are called temats: Vincent says, the temat 
occupied by his new proprietor was a barren 
mountain, the cultivation of which was con- 
sizned to the labour of slaves. ‘The wife of 
this apostate happening to approach the spot 
where Vincent was at work, and who was 
soothing his solitary labour with singing, she 
asked him what was the subject of his song; 
he replied, it was a hyinn to Christ, a noel, 
or what we call a Christmas carol: she ob- 
served that her husband was once a believer 
in Christ, but that the holy prophet had 
breathed into his mind a more sublime belief. 
The zeal of Vincent was immediately kin- 
died, and finding she understood the l’rench 
language, he delineated with an eloquent 
fervour the character of the christian doc- 
trine. The fair Mahometan seemed power- 
fully affected with what she heard, and, re- 
turning to her husband, en him for 
relinquishing a religion which appeared so 
amiable, and which seemed so happily adapt- 
ed to the incitement of every virtue: ‘1f you 
have forgot,’ she said, ‘ ail its holy injunc- 
lions, its benevolent precepts, its consolatory 
promises, go to your slave who is now at 
work, and he will bring thei all back to 
your memory.’ 

“This reproof, from so unexpected a 
quarter, appalled the Mahometan convert: 
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the religion he had abandoned, his country 
that he had deserted, his friends and kindred 
whom he. had forsaken, rushed upon his 
mind: after having held several private con- 
ferences with Vincent, he formed a design 
of returning to Nice; and having bribed the 
master of a small vessel, he and Vincent hap- 
pily escaped. His wife the year after at- 
tended some merchants to the fair annually 
held at Beaucaire, where her husband had 
agreed to meet her. 

«* Vincent at his return to France was in- 
troduced to the illustrious family of Gondi, 
in the neighbourhood of Chatillon. The 
Countess of Gondi, with a correspondin 
zeal, promoted every charitable scheme, an 
assisied Vincent with ample donaitous in his 
benevolent pursuits: by the means of her ge- 
nerosity he instituted several female societies 
for the purpos > oi gratuitously attending the 
sick. Ina few vears were established on the 
estates belonging to the Count de Gondi 
thirty sodalities associated under the same 
benevolent direction. The fame of these in- 
stitutes excited in several towns in Lorraine 
and Savoy an emulative desire of similar es- 
tablishiments ; and it may be asserted with 
truth, that in many parts of Europe, at this 
day, the aged, the infirm, the sick, thedying, 
are visited, attended, relieved, consoled, in 
consequence of the active and ardent zeal 
which glowed in the breast of Vincent. 

** In the year 1629, he lost a valuable and 
powerful friend, the Cardinal of Berulle, 
who died while he was c-lebrating mass ; en 
which circumstance the following ltaes were 
Written :— 








* Coepta sub extremis nequeo dum sacra sa- 
cerdos 
* Perficere, at saltem victima perficiam.’ 

‘* Vineent found it proper to introduce 
some new regulations respecting his chari- 
table endowments. Married women formed 
a great part in every house that was dedi- 
cated to the attendance upon the sick: doe 
mestic concerns frequently required their 
presence at home; and, aiter the first fer- 
vour had subsided, inattention and neglect 
ensued. ‘The pious founder therefore or- 
dained, that for the future unmarried women 
only should be employed. ‘This ordinance 
gave new vigour to his institution: a great 
number of young women, free from matri- 
mouial engagements, presented themselves, 
and (after a year’s noviceship) ascertained 
their services by atemporary vow. Vincent 
divided this holy sisterhood into little soci- 
eties, under the direction of an experienced 
person; these subdivisions were distributed 
over the province, to be in readiness to act 
whenever required. This was the com- 
mencement of that increasing associat.on of 
the virgin daughters of charity, (les filles de» 
la charité) which at length, like a healthful, 
stream, flowed through the whole catholic 
continent.” 


The desien of this work is very laud- 
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able, and the execution, in general, 
worthy of the design. Some passages, 
however, occur, in which an attempt at 
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fine sentimental writing has produced, 
as it often does, mere rant and bom- 
bast. 


Arr. XVI.°> 4 Letter to a Noble Duke, on the incontrovertible Truth of Christianity. 


12mo. 

THIS is a republication of Mr. Les- 
Vie’s Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists, “ somewhat abridged and cur- 
tailed, and occasionally varied in point 
of language; especially with 2 view to 
divest it of every opprobrious contro- 
versial term, and every irritating ex- 
pression of polemic defiance.’’ As Mr. 


Art. XVII. dn Enquiry into the Origin 


pp- 8s. 

Wrangham’s abridgment of this very 
excellent tract was noticed: in our last 
volume, we have now only to add our 
thanks to the present editor, for endea- 
vouring to extend the circulation of one 
of the most demonstrative works we 
possess upon the truth of revelation. 


of True Religion; together with the Invention 


of Letters, and the Discovery of the most useful Arts and Sciences : wherein it is attempted 
to prove, that the Knowledge of tiese Things originated in the East ; and hath been diffused 
amongst Mankind by various Channels, but chiefly through the medium of the Ancient Jews, 
and those Writings which relate to their Political and Religious Ecenomy. By the Rev. 


James Creicuton, B.4, 


THIS little work appears to be the 
production of a well-informed and be- 
nevolent mind, deeply convinced of the 
value of the sacred records, and ear- 
nestly desirous that their value should 
be fully appreciated by others. The 
ebject cf the author is very fully detailed 
in the title. A great number of inte- 
resting remarks are brought together, 
the result of much careful reading, but 


. 


8vo. pp. Sl. 


not laying any claim to novelty. If the 
author has net proved all his positions, 
he has done enough to convince every 
impartial enquirer that the western world 
is under no little obligation to the eastern, 
and that the writers of Pagan Greece 
and Rome were indebted for many of 
their beauties and their excellencies, to 
those whom the former in particular, 
arrogantly denominated barbarians. 


Aart. XVIII. Socrates and Jesus compared. By Joseru Painrstrey, LL. D. 


F.R.S. 

THE comrparison here instituted is 
eminently favourabic, as might be ex- 
pected, to the character of Jesus; who, 
though born in obscurity, and educated 
ina corver of the world, which the rays 
et science and philosophy had not illu. 
Minated, was, both in the manner of his 
public teaching, and the truths he com- 
mnunicated, much superior to the sage 
of Athens. Besides his inferiority in 
these respects, Socrates was a polytheist 
and an idolater; his notions concerning 
piety and virtue were far trom being 
perfect; and in his knowledge of a fu- 
ture state, he was as deficient as the rest 
of his countrymen. 

Great therefore as his character must 
be allowed to have been, that of Jesus 
was far greater: and hence Dr. Priestley 
justly thinks it impossible not to be sen- 
sibly struck with the peculiar advantage 
of revealed religion, such as that of the 
Jews and the Christians, in e \lightening 


Svo. pp. 60. 


and enlarging the minds of men, and 
imparting superior excellence. Much 
has been said of the demon of Socrates, 
or that divine voice by which he asserted 
that he reccived supernatural intima- 
tions. It las been generally thought 
that in these instances he was under the 
illusion of fancy. Dr. Priestley, how- 
ever, “though far from forming any 
fixed opinion on a subjeet of so great 
obscurity, thinks, considering the cha- 
racter of Socrates, and the tendency of 
these intimations, that it may admit of 
a doubt, whether they may not be sup- 
posed to have come, in whatever manner 
they were given, from God.” p. 29. 

This littie tract, like most of the same 
author, contains many important ob- 
servations; but, upon the whole, is less 
interesting than might have been ex- 
pected, considering the subject and the 
writer, 
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CONTROVERSIAL THEOLOGY. 


Art. XIX. Theological Institutes, in Three Parts: 1. Heads of Lectures in Divinity. 
2. View of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland. 3. Counsels respecting the 
Duties of the Pastoral Office. By Geonce Hutu, D. D. F.R.S.£E. Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, Primarius Professor of Theology in the University of St. Andrew's, 
and one of the Ministers of that Ciy. S8vo. pp. 444. 


THIS work is presented to the public 
as a specimen of the instruction, which 
the learned author has been in the habit 
of addressing, not, we are persuaded, 
without much good effect, to the students 
of his college. It embraces three ob- 
jects: the science to which those students 
profess to devote their attention, the 
ecclesiastical constitution of which they 
expect to be official puardians, and the 
pastoral duties which they may be called 
to perform.” 

The first part is merely an outline of 
a course of lectures, introductory to the 
science of theology. These lectures are 
arranged under the following heads: 
1. Evidences of the Christia i 
2. General View of the Scripture Sy 
tem, and Plan of analysing it. %. Opi- 
nions concerning the Son, the Spuit, 
and the Manner of their being united 
with the Father. 4. Opinions concern- 
ing the Nature, the Extent, and the Ap- 
plication of the Remedy brought by the 
Gospel. 5. Index of particular Ques- 
tions concerning the Gospel Remedy, 
and of many of the technical ‘Terms 
in Theology. 

The following extract will shew the 
manner in which these lectures are con- 
ducted. 








«* The various sects of Christians, admit- 
ting the fundamental proposition that ¢¢ all 
have sinned,” agree in considering the gospel 
asa remedy for the present state of moral 
evil: but they differ in opinion as to the 
nature of the remedy; and their opinions on 
this subject are reducible to three systems, 
which we distinguish by the names of the 
Socinian, the Middle, and the Catholic. 

“TI. Socinian system may be learnt from 
Priestley. ‘ 

‘« Forgiveness is freely dispensed to those 
wo repent, by the essential goodness o 
(cd, without regard to the suflerings or 
merit of any other being. 

Jesus is the messenger of the divine 
grace, who declares that God is merciful 
the instructor of the world, whose death, 
although merely a natural event, was his 
testimony to all that he had said; afforded a 
bright example of every virtue; and paved 
the way for his resurrection, which ccn- 
firmed the truth of the great promise of i m- 


mortality, by exhibiting to Christians a dead 
man restored to life. 

‘© The gospel is understood to save from 
sin, because itis the most eflectual lesson 
of righteousness. 

«© This simplest system concerning the 
remedy, cannot be received by those whe 
believe in the pre-existence of Jesus; who 
have a strong apprehension of the evil of 
sin; and who form their opinien of the re- 
medy from the language of Scripture: and 
it docs not account for the powers said to be 
given to Jesus after his resurrection. 

«< IT. Middle system may be learnt from 
Balgny's Essay on Redemption, Bea Mor- 
deca’s Apology, and Price. 

«« Although God is merciful, a distinction 
ought to be made between the innocent and 
the penitent. Jesus, by the merit of his 
suflerings, acquired a reward not merely 
personal, but the right of saving men from 
their sins, and of giving them immortality, 
John xvii. 2. Heb, ii.g, 10. Acts vy. $1. 

«This system preserves the contrast marked 
Rom. vy. the first and second 
Adam; exhibits an i!lustrious reward of 
transcendant virtne; and checks presump- 
tion, because penitents receive nothing —_ 
their own account, the salvation of the hu- 
man race being preemial to the Redeemer. 

** But this system involves the Arian opi- 
nion concerning the person of Jesus Christ: 
and, although beautiful and pleasing, vet, 
like many other theories, it proceeds upon a 
partial view of facts. 

«* TIT. Catholic system, so called because it 
has been generally held in the Christian 
world, enters into the creed of both the estab- 
lished churches of Britain, and is thus ex- 
sressed in our confession: ‘ The Lord Jesus, 
by his perfect obedience and sacrifice ef 
himself, which he, through the Eternal 
Spirit, once offered up unto God, hath fully 
satisfied the justice of his Father; and pur- 
chased not only reconciliation, but an ever- 
lasting inheritance in the kingdom of hea- 
ven." 


That the mode of teaching theology, 
which is pursued in these lectures, and 
which, with little variation, is generally 
adopted, is however the best, we feel 
something more than doubt: but we 
cannot too much admire, nor too stre- 
nuously recommend, the spirit of the 
lecturer, who thus addresses his students: 
“You will derive more benefit from can- 
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vassing what I sav, than from imbibing 
all that I can teach: and the most useful 
lessons which you can learn trom me 
are, a habit of attention, a love of truth, 
and a spirit of enquiry.” P. 33, 

The second part of this work contains 
a view of the constitution of the church 
of Scotland. As the subject is interest- 
ing, but we believe not very generaliy 
known, we shall endeavour to present 
to our readers a faithful abridgment of 
this part. Of the statement of facts 
which this portion of his volume con- 
tains, Dr. Hill observes, “1 offer this 
general voucher, that I write upon a 
subject ultimately connected with my 
profession, and with the leading pur- 
suits of my life; and that my brethren, 
who can easily resort to the authentic 
sources of information, would deem me 
unworthy of their society, if I were 
capable of introducing wilful misrepre- 
sentation into a didactic treatise.” Pref. 
p- Vil. 

The church of Scotland is, of course, 
considered by its members as founded 
upon the principle of the primitive 
church, in which they perccive no dis- 
tinction between presbyters and bishops. 
A body of presbyters having a modera- 
tor, who conducts the proceedings, and 
executes the sentences, is regarded as 
competent to perform all the acts which, 
in an episcopal government, belong ex- 
clusively to the bishop. It trices the 
qualifications of candidates for the office 
of the ministr?; it confers orders by the 
imposition of hands; to those who are 
nominated by persons having right of 
nomination, it grants the investiture of 
the sacred office, or induction into the 
charge of a particular parish; and it 
exercises inspection and jurisdiction over 
the pastors of all the parishes within its 
bounds. 

In the exercise of his spiritual fanc- 
tions a pastor acts within lis parish, ac- 
cording to. his own discretion; and for 
the discharge of the pastoral duties, he 
is accountable only to the presbytery 
{from whom he received the charge of 
the parish; but in every thing which 
relates to discifline, he is assisted by lay- 
elders. These, like the deacons of the 
primitive church, attend to the interests 
of the poor. But their peculiar business 
is expressed by the name ruling-clders; in 
every question of jurisdictivn within the 
parish, they form a spiritual court, of 
which the minister is moderator. In 
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the presbytery also they sit as represen. 
tatives of sessions or consistories. 

Ministers are admitted into a church 
by a presbytery. When a student has 
gone through his university education 
according to certain prescribed rules, ne 
may be proposed to a presbytery, in 
order to be taken upon his trials; the 
consent ofa superior court,called a synod, 
having been first obtained; to which 
court an appeal lies, if the presbytery 
should be oppressive. A person entered 
upon his trials, having obtained a lice:.ce 
to preach, is called a probationer; aud 
in this character has no fixea charge, 
though he is allowed to assist a clergy. 
man disabled by age or sickness. When 
he receives a presentation, he undergoes 
a second trial before the presbytery to 
whom the presentation is addressed: if 
they find that he is not qualified in respect 
of doctrine, literature, or moral cha- 
racter, their sentence declaring him un- 
qualified, unle 








ess it be reversed ,by their 
ecclesiastical superiors, renders his pre- 
sentation void. If, upon a vacancy ina 
living, the patron do not present within 
six months, the presbytery take such 
steps as they judge proper to supply the 
vacancy. None but Acentiates or proba- 
tioners, or those who have been previ- 
ously inducted to ancther living, can be 
presented. ‘The people have no right 
to elect a person to be presented to the 
presbytery ; this right being reserved to 
the patrons, except when it is transferred 
by the patron to the parishioners. Yet 
the people are not overlooked; but have 
two ways allowed them of expressing 
their sentiments of the person who is ta 
minister to them, either by subscribing 
or refusing to subscribe a paper, named 
a call, inviting him to be their minister; 
or by supporting a charge of immorality 
of conduct or unsoundness of doctrine. 
The former of these seems of little im- 
portance, as a call may be sustained, 
however small the number of subscribers. 
If no objection occur, the person is or- 
dained, by imposition of the hands of 
the presbytery, who assemble at a time 
appointed for the purpose; the presentee 
having first answered the questions, and 
made the promises and engagements re- 
quired by the law. 

The lowest judicatory in the church 
of Scotland is the Zirk-session, composed 
of the minister of the parish and of 
lay elders. New elders are chosen by 
the session, but are liable to be objected 
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against by any member of the congre- 
gation. If the objections be not valid, 
they are at an appointed time set apart 
to their office by prayer; having first 
declared their assent to all that is con- 
tained ‘in the confession of faith. 

A presbytery is composed of an indefi- 
nite number of parishes; in some popu- 
lous districts of not less than thirty, in 
some more remote of not more than 
four. This judicatory consists of the 
ministers of all the parishes within the 
district; of the professors of divinity, 
if they be ministers, in any university 
that is within the same district; and of 
one elder from each parish. A mode- 
rator, who must be a minister, is chosen 
twice a year. At present there are 78 
presbyteries in Scotland. 

Three or. more presbyteries, as the 
matter happens to be reguluted, com- 
pose a provincial synod. ‘There are at 
present fifteen of these judicatories, most 
of which meet twice in the year. ‘his 
court is formed of every minister of all 
the presbyteries within the bounds of 
the synod, and the same elder who had 
last represented the kirk-session in the 
presbytery. 

The next and highest ecclesiastical 
court is the general assembly. It is com- 
posed in the following manner: All 
presbyteries consisting of twelve parishes, 
or under that number, send two mini- 
sters and one ruling elder; all presby- 
teries consisting of eighteen or fewer, 
but above twelve, send three ministers 
and one ruling elder; all presbyteries 
consisting of twenty-four parishes, or 
fewer, but above eighteen, send four 
ministers and two elders; all of above 
twenty-four, but under thirty parishes, 
send five ministers and two ruling elders; 
and all that consist of more than thirty 
parishes, send six ministers and three 
ruling elders. The sixty-six royal burghs 
of Scotland are represented in the ge- 
neral assembly by ruling elders: I-din- 
burgh sending two, and every other 
burgh one; and each of the five univer- 
sities is represented by one of its mem- 
bers. The general assembly, therefore, 
is composed of two hundred ministers 
representing presbyteries, eighty-nine 
elders representing presbyteries, siaty- 
seven elders representing royal burghs, 
five ministers or elders representing uni- 
versities: in all 361. In this assembly, 
the sovereign is represented by the lord 
high commissioner. This assembly meets 
annually in the month of May, and 
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continues to sit for ten days. Butas it 
may be impossible, in that space of time, 
to decide all the questions that are 
brought before it, and circumsiances 
may occur in the intervals between ge- 
neral assemblies requiring the interposi- 
tion of this supreme court, a commission 
is annually formed of the general assem- 
bly: which differs from the general as- 
sembly chiefly in not being honoured by 
the representation of the sovereign, and 
may be considered as a committee of 
the whoie house. Thirty-one members, 
of whom twenty-one are always to be 
ministers, constitute a quorum, which 
meets four times in the year, or oftener, 
for the dispatch of business. 

These four courts are so constituted, 
that each inferior court is subject to the 
controul of its superior. ‘The power of 
the superior court may be exercised at 
its own fleasure, upon reference from 
an inferior court, and upon appeal or 
complaint. In matters purely ecclesi- 
astical, the civil power does not interfere 
with these spiritual courts; but in every 
question of a civil nature, such as respect 
glebes, &c. the decision of a presbytery 
is cogr.izable by a civil judicatory. 

The judicial power of the church of 
Scotland appears in the infliction or re- 
moval of such censures as are thought 
to belong to a spiritual society. The 
objects of these ceusures are gross im- 
morality, heresy, and schism. The 
minister of the parish has no power of 
this nature, but as a member of the kirk- 
session: and he again is subject to no 
control less than that of the presbytery 
by whom he was ordained, and by whom 
alone he may be suspended or deposed. 
The nature of these censures, and the 
method of inflicting them, are defined 
in a code of laws, confessedly imperfect, 
called the form of process. 

General laws were formerly made and 
repealed by the general assembly alone. 
The barrier act enables an individual to 
propose to the presbytery new laws, cr 
the amendment or repeal of old laws. 
Such proposals must be transmitted to 
the general assembly, and by them are 
cither dismissed, or sent to all the pres- 
byteries for their approbation. Tle 
result is returned to the next general 
assembly, and passes into a standing 
law, if not less than forty presbyteries 
have approved. ‘To prevent -the delay 
which must thus be occasioned, the 
general assembly, if it thinks fit, can 
_ the proposed measure to be ob- 
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served as a law, during the term which 
intervenes between its first being pro- 
posed, and the rejection or confirmation 
of it by the presbyteries at its succeed. 
inz meeting. 

The church of Scotland receives 
annually from the exchequer of that 
country, 2000]. Of this, 5001. are set 
apart for the salaries of the procurator 
and agent of the church, the law-officers, 
clerks, &c.; and the remaining 15001. 
for the defraying of the expences incident 
to the dignified station of the represen- 
tative of the sovereign in the general. 
assembly. Emoiuments are also annexed 
to the offices of his Majesty’s chaplains 
for Scotland, and the deans of the 
chapel-royal. ‘The stipends of the mi- 
nisters arise chiefly from the teinds or 
tythes, paid cither in money or in kind 
by the titular of the teinds, who is not 
always the landholder, but in some cases 
the crown, in cthers an individual or a 
corporation. ‘Che landholder in Scot- 
Jand enjoys a privilege in respect of the 
payment of tithes, which is not known 
in other Christian states: he may value 
his teinds before a court of session; and 
that valuation being estabiished, how 
much soever the rent of his lands may 
rise by the improvements of agriculture, 
&c. the increase is entirely his own, be- 
cause the teinds never go beyond the 
rate. at which the- valuation had fixed 
them. ‘The landholder, if he be not 
titular, as is frequently the case, may 
compel the titular to sell the tetnds 


to him: excepting where the teinds are 
held by the crown, or when they have 
been granted for the support of public 
institutions. If the titular does not 
pay the whole of the teinds, according 
to their valuation, to the minister, the 
courtof session may grant an augmen- 
tation, but never beyond the quantity or 
sum fixed when the teinds were vaiued. 
Besides the teinds, the minister of every 
country parish is provided with a dwell- 
ing house, or manse; with a garden; 
with a glebe of not less than four acres 
of arable land; with grass for one horse 
and one cow, and with the out-houses 
necessary for the management of his 
small farm. By another legal provision, 
called the ann, the half-year’s stipend 
that becomes due after the death of a 
minister, is paid to his widow or exe- 
cutors, 

We have thus endeavoured to exhibit 
to our readers, in the most succinct 
manner, the constitution of the church 
of Scotland. It has its excellencies and 
its defects both in theory and in prac- 
tice; but upen neither do we feel our- 
selves here required to offer any remarks, 

The third part of Dr. Hill’s work, 
which contains ‘ Counsels respecting the 
Duties of the Pastoral Office,’ though 
designed for the Scottish clergy, may be 
read with great advantage by those 
within the pale of our own establish- 
ment, and by the regular teachers of 
dissenting societies, 


Art. XX. Letters to Dr. Fuller on the Universal Restoration, with a Statement of 
Facts attending that Controversy, and some Strictures on Scrutator’s Review. By 


Wixvriam Vivier. 8vo, pp- 157. 


THE author of these letters is very 
well known to those who pay any atten- 
tion to controversial divinity, as the 
zealous advocate for the dectrine of uni- 
versal restitution, which Mr. Winchester 
preached with much success sonie years 
ago. In the year 1793, Mr. Vidler 
received from Mr. Fuller what he con- 
sidered a private letter, occasioned by 
his having openly avowed this doctrine. 
This letter was in 1795 published, with- 
out Mr. Vidler’s knowledge, in the 
Evangelical Magazine, a periodic] pub- 
lication which was not open to a defence. 
Some time after this, Mr. Vidler began 
to publish a monthly work, called The 
Universalist’s Miscellany, which is still 
continued under the title of the Univer- 
sal Theological Magazine. In this he 





offered to conduct the controversy, and 
several letters were accordingly pub- 
lished by both parties. Mr. Fuller’s 
letters were afterwards printed separately, 
and soon occasioned, as was most pro- 
bably designed, a violent tract, called, 
“ Letters to an Universalist, containing 
a Review of the Controversy between 
Mr. Vidler and Mr. Fuller, on the 
the Doctrine of Universal Salvation.” 
The writer signed himself Scrutator, be- 
ing ashamed, as Mr. Vidler conjectures, 
and as he certainly with reason might 
be, * to put his name to the effusions of 
his anger.” The work before us con- 
tains the letters which were written in 
answer to Mr. Fuller, and which, in 
fairness, ought to have been published 
at the same time with them, 


















We shall not attempt to enter into the 


merits of this controversy. Mr. Vidler 
has reason on his side, though not all 
the scriptures which he has pressed into 
his service. We do not méan by this to 
insinuate, that the doctrine of eternal 
punishment is a doctrine of the scrip- 
tures, but that inferences against it are 
here drawn from passages which belong 
to a very different subject. We have 
long been of opinion that the greatest 
immediate aid that Universalists can 
derive from scripture is, the absence of 
every thing adverse to their opinion, and 
that it is in vain for them to look for any 
positive evidence in their favour. The 
New Testament, wherever it has any 
reference to the future state of the 
wicked, does not contradict their hypo- 
thesis; and all that it teaches of the 
character of God, and of his moral 
government, is decisive in its support. 
These letters are written with great 
ability, and what is better, with a truly 
jiberal and christian spirit. Even they, 
who might perhaps question the sound- 
ness of his principles, would, we think, 
be compelled to acknowledge that in 
one, at least, of the virtues of the gos- 
pel, the writer is no mean proficient: 
_ he can return good for evil, and, when 
reviled, withhold himself from reviling 
again. 

Che temper of those with whom Mr. 
Vidler has chiefly to contend, will be 
scen from the following passage. 


«It is a maxim pretty generally allowed 
among Calvinist churches, that Error is 


Art. XXI. 
a State of Salvation. 
pp. 94. 

IT is much to be lamented that per- 
sons who profess so much zeal for reli- 
gion, and who devote themselves so 
laudably to the reformation of that class 
of the communiiy, which is considered 
by the generality of teachers as below 
their netice, should be so much under 
the fluence of fanaticism, as essentially 
to injure the cause they appear desirous 
of serving; and while they lessen the 
quantity of moral evil, do all in their 
power to render the gospel, and the 
profession of it, contemptible in the eyes 
of the seeptic and the unbeliever. The 
little treatise before us, was composed 
in consequence of the extravagant and 
indecorous conduct of the methodist 
Missionaries, in that part of Ireland in 
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worse than vice. This maxim was publicly 
avowed at the association of the particular 
Baptist churches at Chatham in Kent, 1793. 
At that assembly I was publicly excluded 
from their communion for believing and 
avowing the doctrine of the restitution of all 
things. The moderator, when he had pro- 
nounced the sentence of excision, added, ¢ I. 
am constrained to say, that your moral con- 
duct has been such as onal do honour to 
a much better cause than that in which you 
are engaged.’ And the minister who preached 
on the occasion to a very crowded audience, 
said; ‘The universal doctrine is an hevesy, 
and every one who holds it is an heretic ; 
not that every heretic is a wicked man; for 
heretics are often the holiest of men; but 
heresy is more dangerous than vice; forif a 
wicked man is sound in the faith, there is 
some hope of him; such are often recovered ; 
but as for heretics, they are very seldom re- 
covered from their errors..—There were near 
thirtv Calvinist ministers of different deno- 
minations poceent, and only one of them 
disavowed the sentiment that was so publicly 
taught. I have from that time to this been 
treated with the utmost contempt by many 
nominal Christians of loose characters, who 
have been taught that the holiest- of men 
may be heretics, and that heresy, though 
attended with holiness, is worse than vice!!! 
The enormity of this maxim appears in iis 
full view yehen it is recollected, that by error 
and heresy we are not to understand a depar- 
ture from Christianity, but a departure from 
Calvinism.” 

Whilst such is the conduct of men 
who profess to be christians, who can 
wonder that the name of Christ is still 
“a stone of stumbling, and a rock.of 
offence?” 


Methodism Inspected. Part J. With an Appendix, on the Evidences of 
By Wirtiam Hazes, D.D. Rector of Killesandra. 


d3vo. 


which the author resides. The censure 
which is here passed upon them, with a 
spirit becoming a christian minister, is 
no other than they most justly deserve; 
and if their minds were open to con- 
viction, they might here learn how un- 
scriptural are their doctrines of com- 

lete freedom from sin, experimental 
swear the of divine favour, and positive 
assurance of forgiveness. They might 
also be taught the folly of expecting 
sudden conversions, and the indecency 
of those violent agitations of body which 
they encourage the deluded people to 
exhibit. 

The author has selected from some of 
Mr. Wesley’s works, particularly from 
a letter written to Maxfieldy one of his 
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early apostate preachers, some excellent 
remarks, which ought to be carefully 
studied by those who with a zeal, not 
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guided by knowledge, are “ turning the 
world upside down.,” 


Arr. XXII. 4 Vindication of Scriptural Unitarianism, and some other Primitive 
Doctrines : in Reply to Vindex’s Examination of an Appeal to the Society of Friends. 


By Verax. 8vo. pp. 124. 


THIS work does not strictly corre- 
spond with the title. It ought to be 
considered as a defence of the author’s 
former tract, in which he endeavoured 
to prove that the founders of the sect 
of friends, and the early defenders of 
its doctrine and practice, were Unitari- 
ans. We have here, therefore, not a 
regular vindication of scriptural unita- 
rianism, which we were prepared to 
expect, but a revisal of the passages 
which had been selected from Penn, 


Barclay, Fox, Penington, &c. for the 
purpose of shewing their opinions con- 
cerning the person of Christ, and the 
authority of the scriptures. In many 
of these there is great obscurity, and 
we confess ourselves unequal fully to 
decide between Verax and his opponent. 
We are thercfore disposed to say with 
our elder brother, the rustic critic Pa. 
lemon, 

Non nostrum inier vos tantus componere lites; 
Et vitula tu dignus et hic. 


Aut. XXIII. The Divine Logos; or Fehovah Elohim the only proper Object of Christian 


Worship. By Joun Bentvey. 


A POMPOUS little book, from which 
the reader will derive the clearest con- 
viction that Mr. Bentley is at least a 
smatterer in Hebrew. He may also, 
perchance, be amused with the changes 
which are here rung upon the affected 
titles of Elohim, Dabar Elohim, and 
Ruach Elohim; and he will doubtless 
be astonished at the penetration of an 
author who confidently assures us, that 
“the intelligent Hebrews always con- 
sidered the term Elohim as. implying 
Jehovah, the Dabar, his only son, and 
the Ruach, his Holy Spirit.” And 
that the priest pronouncing his blessing 
upon the people, in which the term Je- 
hovah occurs thrice, at the same time 


Small 8vo. pp. 164. 


“‘ disposing his fingers into a certain 
form, acknowledged the Holy Trinity.” 
When Mr. Bentley ventures upon such 
flights as these, his fears are very natural 
that in the hands of “ the gentlemen 
reviewers, he shall resemble the par- 
tridge when he experiences the fraternal 
embraces of the hawk; that one will 
seize upon a leg, another upon a wing, 
and not a feather escape them.” From 
us, however, this mystic bird has no- 
thing to fear. We shall not imterrupt 
his playful mazy flight, as we have no 
relish for the picking of bones, from 
which so little is to be gotten, and that 
little so hard of digestion. 


Art. XXIV. A Short and Practical Account of the Principal Doctrines of Christianity, 
fer the Use of Young Persons. To which are added suitable Prayers. By W.J. Rees. 


12mo. pp. 43. 
THIS little tract was drawn up by 


the author, to assist his parishioners in 
their preparation for the rite of confir- 


mation $ and it may be useful to others, 
who are required to observe the same 
ceremony. 
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Art. XXV. Sermons by Witti1am Lawrence Brown, D. D. Principal of Ma- 


rischal College and University, Aberdeen, Sc. 


THE author of these sermons has 
been long known, and highly and de- 
servedly esteemed. All that the public 
has yet received from him, has been re- 
ceived with pleasure, and excited a fa- 
vourable expectation of all that was to 


Svo. pp. #91. 


come. ‘The highest expectation will 
here be gratified. Treating upon the 
most useful subjects, eminently distin- 
guished by soundness of argument, elo- 
quence of style, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart, these dis- 
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courses form a valuable addition to 
this interesting and important? branch of 
English literature. 

This volume contains eighteen ser- 
mons, upon the following subjects : 

I, On the duty and character of a 
christian preacher. (Preached at the 
author’s admission to the west church, 
Aberdeen.) II. On the love of God. 
III. On the joy and peace of believing 
and practising the gospel. IV, On the 
nature, the causes, and the effects of in- 
difference with regard to religion.— 
( Preached before the society for propa- 
gating christian knowledge in Scotland. ) 
V. On the folly of procrastination with 
regard to the concerns of religion. VI. 
On the vanity of religion, unless consi- 
dered as the chief good, and accompa- 
nied with zeal and perseverance. VII. 
On the nature, the effects, and the re- 
wards of constancy and perseverance in 
religion. VIII. On the progressive na- 
ture of religion in the soul. 1X. X. XI. 
On prudence and simplicity of character, 
XIl. XIII. XIV. On Agar’s prayer. 
XV. XVI. On pride. XVII. On hu- 
mility. And XVIII. On the unfailing 
nature of charity, as a motive to culti- 
vate it. (Preached for behoof of a so- 
ciety, instituted for the relief of the sick 
poor, and entitled, “ The sick man’s 
friend.”) Of these, though some are 
undoubtedly more excellent than others, 
there is not one which does not contain 
many important truths, illustrated and 
enforced by a vigorous and commanding 
eloquence. We could, with pleasure, 
justify this assertion, but we are compel- 
Jed to limit our quotations. We cannot, 
however, refrain from presenting our 
readers with the following : In the third 
sermon, amongst many other satisfac- 
tory observations, designed to rectify the 
erroneous opinions which are commonly 
entertained with respect to the moral 
obligations of christianity, Dr. Brown 
SAYS; 

** In fact, the religion of Christ contains 
no absurd or irrational doctrine, and no pre- 
cept, but what is founded on the nature and 
relations of man, and perfective of his happi- 
ness. rejecting the superstitious fears, 
and enthusiastic dreams of ignorant and mis- 
guided christians, we examine the sacred 
scriptures themselves, we shall find, that, by 
the laws of the gospel, as well as by the 
frame of nature, their common author has 
annexed happiness to virtue, and misery to 
vice; that he has prohibited only what is re- 
pugnant, and commanded only what is con- 
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ducive to our real welfare ; that our religion 
never designed to extinguish, but merely to 
regulate our original propensities ; and that, 
within the bounds of nature and of reason, 
we are still allowed to gratify them. We 
shall find, that every doctrine of the gospel 
has a most salutary tendency in either lead- 
ing us to the right knowledge of our condi- 
tion, inspiring us with exalted ideas of tlie 
Christian scheme, or engaging us to virtuous 
cénduct by the most generous and cogent 
motives. 

“« Though we he Christians, we may cul- 
tivate our understandings, refine our imagi- 
nations, indulge our natural and social af- 
fections, nor be entirely insensible to personal 
and selfish enjoyments. ‘Though we be fa- 
voured with divine instruction, we are not 
denied the benefit of human learning. 
Though the book of revelation be laid open 
to us, the book of nature is not closed to our 
eves. ‘Though we be chiefly required to at- 
tend to the beauty and excellence of the 
moral character, the order and symmetry of 
material objects are not withheld from our 
observation. Though we be adopted into 
the household of faith, owr relation to the 
great community of mankind, much less to 
those more immediately committed to us by 

rovidence, is not dissolved. Though we 
* expectants of heaven, this does not pre- 
clude our acting in our present capacity of 
inhabitants of this world. 

‘« In reality, when we honestly employ 
the means adapted to the advancement of 
our temporal prosperity, we also work out 
our eternal salvation ; or, in other words, the 
most eligible methods of promoting the 
one will contribute to excite and confirm in 
our minds the joyful expectations of the 
other. Engaged in the business of our par- 
ticular calling, and faithfully discharging 
the duties of the station allotted us by provi- 
dence, we are, at the same time, “serving 
God. Providing with integrity for our fami- 
lics, and gratefully bettering our circum- 
stances, we are also qualifying ourselves for 
an tnheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in the heavens. 
Recommending ourselves to the esteem and 
friendship of our fellow-men, we are thereby 
forming our souls for the society of angels, 
of the gencral assembly and church of the 
Jirst-Lorn, and of the sprrits of just men made 
perfect. Preserving, by wholesome refresh- 

nent and moderate exercise, the health and 

vigour of our bodies, we are equally recreat- 
ing and invigorating our minds for rational 
and spiritual pursuits, and thus preparing 
them for a more refined and exalted state.” 





Whilst the believer feels the truth of 
the following animated passage, the man 
of taste must admire its eloquence : 


** These are joys pure and substantial, 
suited to the dignity of the ratignal nature, 
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and independent of our brutal part. These 
can never be carried to excess, never succeed- 
ed by corroding reflexion. Pleasing once, 
they please and delight us for ever. These 
neither birth, nor external events, nor the 
dispositions of men, nor disease, nor age, can 
affect. They attend us in society, and for- 
sake us not in solitude. When enemies per- 
secute us, they inspire us with courage, and 
endue us with strength. When false friends 
abandon us, they remain. They solace ad- 
versity, and enhance, and adorn prosperous 
circumstances. They lighten the burdens of 
life, and disarm death of his terrors! Com- 

ared with these affluence is poor, grandeur 
is contemptible, sensual pleasure is disgust- 
ing. External circumstances are appropriat- 
ed to no inherent dignity of character, and 
are, ofien, the means of debasing it. But, 
religious and moral enjoyments are the pecu- 
liar privileges of the wise and good, who are 
not excluded from their share of worldly pos- 
sessions, and can enjoy them with the high- 
est relish. Still, should these be withheld, 
supported by their internal resources, by 
conscious integrity, by the exhilarating sense 
of the divine favour, and by the glorious 
prospect of a blessed immortality, the pious- 
ly wise must, even in adversity and affliction, 
be possessed of a more abundant store of 
happiness than can belong to the impious 
and wicked, placed on the summit of power, 
basking in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
resounding the loudest strains of dissolute 
mirth. Like arock towering above the deep, 
the man of piety and virtue beholds the 
storms of calamity rear around him, without 
shaking his resolution, or impairing his 
streneth. When the tempest assails those 
of a contrary character, they are tossed, 
Jike the sand, from surge to surge, and when 
the calm returns, sink under the weight of 
their own depravity !” 


The fourth discourse, delivered on a 
particular occasion, is worthy of being 
recommended to general attention.— 
The following passages we cannot with- 


hold: 


«© The present age values itself on the im- 
provement of elegant art, on the cultivation 
of literature, and on a general civilization of 
manners. ‘The desire of knowledge per- 
vades.even the vulgar ; and a certain species 
of refinement is every where conspicuous. 
‘Thousands, however, who affect the philo- 
sophical spirit, and a high degree of phi- 
lanthropy, despise religion, as unsuitable to 
chegance of mind, and acuteness of under- 
standing. But, can any thing be more ab- 
surd, than to enquire into every other canse, 
and to exclude the Supreme? Can any thing 
be more irrational, than to discover and ad- 
mire the curious structure, and the nice 
adaptation of means to ends, displayed 
through every part of nature, and to receive 
go impression of the original Contriver? 
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Can any thing be more inconsistent, than 
to be p Ti and Sensible to every species of 
created symmetry and beauty, and to be ut- 
terly callous to the spotless perfection of the 
creating and governing mind? Can any thing 
be more degrading, than to esteem and ho- 
nour every display of human genius, wisdom, 
and benignity, and to be insensible to the 
source from which ever those are derived, 
the Vather of lights, the Author of every good 
and perfect gift ? The mountain, hiding its 
suowy head in the clouds ; the river rolling 
its irresistible current, swelled with all the 
waters of heaven ; the boundless expanse of 
occan ; the raging agitations of the tempest 
—these are grand and sublime objects, which 
affect the most stupid and unfeeling heart ! 
But, what are these, in comparison of Him 
who counteth the nations, as the small dust 
of the lalance; who taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing ; who stretcheth out the north 
over the empty space; and hangeth the carth 
upon nothing ?” 


In accounting for the indifference that 
prevails with regard to religion, Dr. 
Brown very judiciously remarks : 


«* To the prevalence of this disposition, 
the attacks, made by sceptics on Christiani- 
ty, have contributed in a manner which I 
recollect not to have, hitherto, seen remark- 
ed. In conducting the deistical controversy 
through all its branches, much acuteness of 
intellect, and copious siores of erudition, 
have frequently been requisite. But, while 
the truth of religion was evinced, its power 
and energy over the heart were, in some mea- 
sure, suspended. very appearance of warmth 
was avoided. Zeal was considered as blind- 
ing the understanding, as precluding impar- 
tiality, as leading to a degree of animation 
prejudicial to the cause of truth, as expressive 
of an intolerant mind, which the enemies of 
religion were so prone to charge on its pro- 
fessors. ‘The coldness, which is peculiar to 
scepticism, was communicated to those who 
were engaged in combating it, by detecting 
the fallacy of sophistical argument. ‘The 
species of contest, which it was necessary to 
maintain, introduced into the minds of many 
rational Christians a certain argumentative 
insensibility. ‘Though those, whose faith 
was built on the firmest foundations of evi- 
dence, had the strongest grounds of attach- 
ment to our holy religion, yet, the tone of 
their religious feelings was reduced, and a 
speculative and theoretical belief was some- 
tines aliowed to take place of that faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen: that 
faith, which purifieth the heart, worketh by 
love, and overcometh the world. The glow 
of picty, the spirit of devotion, the energy 
of holy zeal, were chilled by the process of 
abstract intellect, and the affections, deprived 
of their proper objects, were allowed to sub- 
side into lethargic indifleyence. As, in those 
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times, when the rage of controversy, pre- 
vailed among Christians, zeal for doctrinal 
points diverted attention from the admirable 
morality of the gospe! ;_ so, the logical war- 
fare with sceptics tended to superinduce a 
cold, speculative, phlegimatic habit, which 
excluded, or at least impaired, that justly 
proportioned zeal for religion which ought 
always to animate its professors. 

««” By these remarks I mean no reflexion 
© 1 those able defenders of Christianity, whose 
irresistible arguments’ have triumphantly re- 
pelled the attacks of deists, and to whom the 
Christian church owes indelible obligations. 
But, to every human work some imperiec- 
tion unavoidably adheres, and I am convin- 
ced that the cause jnst now stated, has, in 
some degree, contributed to produce that 
listless profession of religion so prevalent 
in the present times. While the under- 
standing was occupied in defending its truth, 
the heart was perhaps less affected by its 
intrinsic excellence and beauty.” 


What Dr. Brown observes of pride is 
not more eloquent than true : 


«© Pride commences with our life, ena 
with our growth, and spreads through all our 
conversation and conduct. She accompanies 
us through every stage, condition, and cir- 
cumstance of our terrestrial course. She in- 
termingles with almost every action we 
perform, and every pursuit in which we en- 
gage. She attends us to the grave, in all the 
pomp, solemnity, and expence of funeral. 
She engraves her ostentatious inscriptions 
on the stone that covers the mouldering 
body, and, when that body is incorporated 
with its original dust, and dese oat of va- 
nity are no longer legible, she attempts, by 
escutcheons and pedigrees, and genealogical 
lexends, to perpetuate the name which wis- 
dom had, perhaps, consigned to oblivion. 
This is, more or less, the foible, this the de- 
formity, this the deep-rooted vice of all man- 
kind. © Pride appears in the cottage, as well 
as in the palace. She sits on the work:u.n’s 
bench, as well as on the monarch’s throne. 
She struts driving a flock of sheep, as well 
as marching at the head of a victorious army. 
One great cause of wrath, and contention, 
and rancour among men, is, whose pride 
has a right to indulgence; who is entitled 
to that pre-eminence, of which both par- 
ties are, perhaps, equally unworthy ; and 
who is authorised to vindicate that supe- 
riority at which ail aspire, but which the 
generality refuse to every one, but them- 
geives?” 
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With the following pathetic passages, 
we will, reluctantly, conclude our selec- 
tions. It occurs in the last discourse. 


« Ye, who enjoy every convenience and 
comfort of life! to whom, when you are 
laid on a bed of sickness, every soothing aid, 
every help of medicine, every relief that 
money or tenderness can supply, are pro- 
vided ;_refiect how you endured the pains 
and languors of discase, though mitigated 
and softened by all that human art or kind- 
ness could devise! Did you happen to be 
removed from your abode, when some se- 
vere and dangerous malady assailed you, how 
were you overwhelmed by the absence of do- 
mestic charity and convenience? But, the 
poor man has no home for sickness ! Health 
is necessary to procure him ordinary com- 
fort, is necessary to provide him and his fa- 
mily with the means of daily subsistence.— 
Laid on the bed of languishing, perhaps on 
the bed of death, he beholds his wife and 
children, disconsolate around him. They 
can present to him none of the cordials and 
supports of sickness; for his interrupted 
Jabour deprives them of the staff of life. His 
distress and theirs are unknown to the ear of 
opulence. The rich, or those who employ 
him, recognise him only by the price of his 
labour. When fixed to a sick-bed, which 
serves rather to augment, than to alleviate 
his malady, he ceases to attend his work, he 
ceases also to be present to their minds. 
Another comes, occupies his place, receives 
the wages he used to earn,—and the sick 
man is forgotten! Disease continues to prey 
upon his frame, till he expires! He is con- 
signed to the grave of difficult purchase, and 
to oblivion, or is remembered only by the 
beggary of his family, often accounted iunpor- 
tunate and troublesome !” 


Before we close our account of this 
valuable volume, we must notice the 
inaccurate use of the particle that, for 
since, or seeing that, or because. “ This 
question,” observes Dr. Brown, “ is the 
more necessary, that, from mistaken no- 
tions with regard to the subject of it, 
have proceeded, &c.” p. 26. A similar 
passage is to be met with, p. 266.— 
These are indeed only minute blemishes, 
but they are such as all who read these 
discourses, with the same pleasure that 
they have afforded to us, will wish to 
have removed. 
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THESE sermons are twenty-one in 
number. In an advertisement prefixed, 
the author disclaims all expectation of 
encreasing either his fortune or his fame 
by the publication of them. He hopes, 
however, “ that they may be read, as 
he was assured they were heard, with 
some advantage.” 

Two leading objects appear to occupy 
the preacher’s attention, through nearly 
the whole of these discourses: the first, 
to combat certain fanatical preachers, 
whom Dr. Gleig describes as having 
gained great influence in the northern 
part of this island; and the second, to 
expose and to censure that system of 
modern philosophy, the prevalence and 
success of which he attributes to a ceter- 
mined conspiracy against christianity, of 
the illuminati aided and abetted by what 
he considers as its genuine offspring, the 
French Revolution. The late war, 
therefore, he praises, as just in its prin. 
ciples, and necessary for the preservation 
of religion and social order: and he 
denounces all those who have maintain- 
ed a contrary opinion, or held the pro- 
priety of any reform in our government, 
as levellers and anarchists, zealous only 
te overthrow the happy constitution of 
their country. We shall not take upon 
ourselves to animadvert upon the accu- 
racy or the candour of this representa. 
tion, or to decide on the legitimacy of 
all the inferences drawn from it. Se- 
cluded from the busy world cf political 
debate, we have heard at a distance the 
loud acclaim of the justice, the neces- 
sity, and the glorious tendency of former 
wars, the secret springs of which have 
been afterwards laid open; and the 
ostensible have been proved to be not 
the real motives by which the actors 
in the bloody scenes were moved. To 
war-preachers, therefore, we would re- 
commend more moderation; and to 
them no less than to all other polemics 
we would suggest this truth, that to 
make an argument prove too much is 
exceelingly to weaken its force. 

Of the fanatics against whom Dr. 
Gleig declaims, of their principles and 
their success, he thus speaks: 


«¢ In an age which has witnessed a whole 
nation renouncing the faith of Christ, and 
when the religion of all Europe has certainly 
waxed cold, this doctrine is peculiarly dan- 


gerous ; and yet I believe it never was pro- 
pagated among us with more zeal than at 
pres¢ nt. 

«« While the more intelligent teachers of 
religion in both parts of the united kingdom, 
supinely suffer things to take their course, 
without exerting onc effert to stem the tor- 
rent of infidelity which threatens to ‘over- 
whelm us—e set of absurd and self-commis- 
sioned fanatics wander over the country, 
“‘creep into houses, and lead captive silly 
yomen,” and sillier men, by assaing them, 
that Christianity requires of them nothing 
but what they call faz#h ; that what moralists 
term the duty of subjects to their sovereign 
concerns not thera ; that the love of their 
country is no virtue, but perhaps a vice ; 
that the precepts of morality are but the 
elements of a legal institution ; and that 
they shall certainly be saved, if they firmly 
believe that Jesus Christ died for the elect, 
and that they themselves are of that happy 
number. i 

*© Thus is this nation likely to be lost with 
others, not by the arms of its enemies, but 
by the false principles of its members; by the 
irreligion of some; the lukewarnmness of 
many ; and the mistaken notions of Chris- 
tianity entertained Ly those who appear by 
their conduct, compared with that of others, 
to be the only party actuated by zeal.” 


If the following picture of our nor- 
thern youth be not too highly coloured, 
we agree with the preacher that we 
have reason to be alarmed at our situa- 
tion. But we hope these have been 
contemplated by him through the same 
magnifying medium that has enlarged 
and rendered terrific the other objects 
of his animadversion. 


«© Of our young men bred to the liberal 
srofessions, two-thirds at least are avowed 
infidels ; and indulge of course, without 
compunction, in the practice of every vice 
vhich fashion has not made dishonourable, 
and of which the laws of their country take 
no cognisance. In proof of this heavy 
charge, 1 might refer you to those imptous 
and innmoral books which daily issue from 
the press, and are bought and read with asto- 
nishing avidity. But to enumerate these 
would be little better than to mingle poison 
with your own cup; and for such a hazard- 
ous proof there is the less necessity, that one 
cannot mix at all with the world without 
finding my position fully verified. Nay, so 
prevalent is fashion, and so infatnating ex~ 
ample, that we find professed infidels at 
every table; and no man can be sure that 
the stranger who sits next to him shall not, 
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before he rise, break an impious jest on the 
object of his adoration. 

«© The presence of a clergyman is still 
some restraint, in this fespect, on the tongue 
of good manners: and yet, within these two 
months, I heard one of the greatest orna- 
ments* of this, or any other country, pro- 
nounced a party man, because some of the 
company had observed that he was a Chris- 
tian! Men of lay-professions meet much 
more frequently with instances of this kind 
than clergymen can be supposed to do. A 
friend cf mine, whose veracity cannot be 
doubied, assured me, that of thirty young 
men composing a literary society, of which 
he was a member, there were but three 
who had the courage to profess theinselves 
Christians. few more declared their be- 
lief in the existence of God: but a very 
great majority were avowed atheists. " 

«© Whence, now, can we suppose such 
extreme depravity of principle to have ari- 
sen? From calm inquiry and from the par- 
suits of science? No! Calm inquiry, on 
scientific principles, always leads to truth ; 
and hef who possessed perhaps the pro- 
foundest mind that ever actuated a human 
frame, and made greater progress in the pur- 
suits of science than any man had ever done 
before him, was likewise one of the firmest 
believers in the doctrines of the gospel. 

«© The young men whom I have mention- 
ed as calling themselves atheists, had never 
thought seriously on the subject of religion: 
they had probably seen their parents and 
guardians, who professed Christianity, neg- 
lect its ordinances, disregard many of its 
precepts, and show a perfect apathy with 
respect to all its threats and all its promises. 
It was, therefore, not unnatural, for youth- 
ful minds to infer that the faith of such per- 
sons, if they had any faith, fell short even of 
that which the apostle attributes to those 
beings, of whom he declares, that « they be- 
lieve and tremble.’ . But, from thinking thus 
of the religion of parents and guardians, per- 
sons to whom every one is accustomed to 
look up with reverence—it is a very short 
step for a young man, ardent in the pursuits 
of pleasure, to conclude, without inguiry, 
that all pretensions to revelation are impos- 
tures upon mankind; and that the Old and 
New Testaments are a collection of fables.” 


In a sermon preached on the fast- 
day, 1797, both the higher and the 
lower orders of our community are thus 
heavily charged. 


* Locke. 
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«< In the last century the natives of this 
island, after piously recommending them- 
selves and their country to the God of bat- 
tles, united with ardour under an usurped 
government, which most of them justly ab- 
horred, to repel the threatened invasion of 
an insulting foe: but at the present awful 
crisis, when all the powers of Europe, that 
have it much in their power to annoy us, 
seem leagued for the destructiqn of every 
thing dear to us as men and as Christians, 
some individuals of the higher orders of so- 
ciety are exerting all their influence, and all 
their power, to distract the attention of go- 
vernment, to rend in pieces the force of the 
empire, and to deliver up their countrymen 
—-nay, themselves, their wives, and their 
children—gagzed and bound, to a host of 
murdering atheists. Others again, though 
not so far lost as this, to all sense of what 
tlic world calls honour ; yet ‘* forgetting the 
God of their salvation, and the rock of their 
strength,” plunge heeclessly into the excess 
of dissipation, and trust the defence of every 
thing which ought to be dear to them to the 
arm of flesh. 

«« Nor are the principles and practices of 
the lower orders among us more consonant 
to our holy religion than those of the higher. 
Our peasants and mechanics, instead of look- 
ing to persons of the same station in other 
countries, and comparing their own happi- 
ness with theirs’, which would fill their 
breasts with gratitude to God, and with a 
chearful submission to the laws of their coun- 
try, turn their eyes upwards with stupid male- 
volence to the splendour of their kandlords, 
and such other persons as occupy stations 
superior to their own; and, being stung 
with envy, are eager to pull them from those 
elevations which, in the present state of 
things, they cannot themselves hope to reach. 
Ilence that impatience of government, and 
those wild clamours for political reformation, 
which pervade all the lower orders of society, 
may be traced to the single source of en- 
vy engrafted on ignorance ; envy of the ima. 
einary happiness of their superiors, and ig- 
norance of this obvious truth, that had they 
no superior in the state, they could never 
have acquired the wealth which they now 
enjoy.” 

We must, however, do our author the 
justice to observe, that when his mind is 
not heated by the contemplation of the 
speedy destruction of all social order, 
he frequently reasons with precision, 
calmness, and effect. 


4+ Mewton 
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Art. XXVII. 


THE volume here presented to the 
public contains thirteen sermons, and a 
charge delivered to the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Bedford. “Vhe four 
first of these discourses are on the ground 
and credibility of the christian religion ; 
the three next, on the evidence of a fu- 
ture state, afforded by reason; the eighth 
én the influence of example, and the 
causes which mislead the multitude ; the 
ninth the fear of God; the tenth on the 
power of conscience ; the eleventh on 
inspiration, and the means by which it 
nay be discriminated; the twelfth on a 
former paradisaical state ; and the thir- 
teenth on the character of Charles the 
First, and of the causes which led to his 
death; preached at Oxford on the 30th 
of January. 

The character of these discourses is 
not uniform; those which relate to the 
evidences of the christian religion are, 
upon the whole, worthy of the serious 
attention both of the believer and of the 
‘The arguments, if not always 
new, are in ge eneral well arranged, and 
forcibly stated; the observations are fre- 


sceptic. 


cently good, and sometimes excellent ; 
yet, in the midst of much solid reason- 
ing, We meet with positions which tend 
co destroy the effect of the previous ar- 
guments, and to increase the scepticism 
which it is the preacher’s object to re- 


move. ‘l'hus, discoursing upon the mi- 
racles of Christ, he justly observes, 

*¢ The manner also, in which these and 
ints other miracles were wrought, was such 
as added a strong correborating argument to 
prove them buil real and divine. They were 
aot pe Peer wep in secret, they were not per 
formed before a few credulous or interested 
witnesses, a Circumsiance which might have 
left them lihble to the suspicion of impostare ; 
but openly, before a multitude of enemies, as 
well as friends, at the most public festivals, 
vnd in the most frequented places of resort. 
"They were pe rformed also with the same sort 
of action with which Almighty God created 
the world ; by a FIAT, by a bare word or 
intimation of his will, without gradual pro- 
cess, OF visible means or instruments. In 
appeas:ng a violent tempest, he says only, 
peace, be still: immediately the cbedient 
winds hearken to his voice, and the agitated 
sea subsides. In curing an inveterate ‘Jepro- 
sv, he says no more than—TI will, le thou 
elean: and the leper is suddenly cleansed.— 
No sooner does he say to the deaf and dumb 
ian, Ephphatha, be opened; than his ears 
are opened, and the string of his tongue 


Sermons on several Occasions, 


Archdeacon of Bedford. 
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loosed. He restores also to life both the wi- 
dow’s son, and Lazarus, by saying, to the 
one, arise, to the other, come forth. Once 
or twice, indeed, he empluys natural means 
in his operati ons, but they were manifestly 
so ineffectual in their nature to the purposes 
for which they were employed, and design- 
edly so, as conduced only .1o magnify the 
power of the performer: who in those acts 
communicated to certain forms of matter, by 
an efficiency nothing short of divine, powers 
and qualities Ww hich ir their own nature they 
dit not possess Add to the whole this f- 
nishing cigcumstance, that his miracles pro- 
duced always a durable and permanent effect. 

Jf the ears of the deaf, or the eyes of the 
blind, are opened, they continue afterwards 
clearly and perfectly to hear or see. If the 
dead are ruised, they continue to perform all 
the functions of life; and remain incontes- 
tibly standing witnesses. to the reality of what 
was done in their favour.” 


But the force cf this passage is much 
lessened by one in which it is allowed, 
that evil spirits may work miracles, and 
that “ we cannot be certain, but that 
some phxnomena which appear, and are 
really to us miraculous, have resulted 
from their agency.”—Page 26. It is 
true, the preacher lays down some crite- 
riay by which these may be distinguished 
from miracles wrought by the immediate 
agency of God; but if in any instance 
we admit Beelzebub to have the same 
power as Jesus, we diminish, if not de- 
stroy, the argument, upon which our 
Lord himself was willing to rest the 
proof of his divine mission; but Dr. 
Shepherd has not yet learnt what a mi- 
racle is, or he would never have con- 
ceived it possible for any but the Great 
Author of Nature to work one. 

In the sermons on a future existence, 
there are many strong arguments we!l 
advanced, and many passages which dis- 
play a feeling heart, and a correct judg- 
ment; yet we cannot by any means 
agree with our author, when he_asserts, 
‘that in the present life there is more 
evil than good, and that virtuous con- 
duct does not encrease individual happt- 
ness ;?? nor can we admit the validity of 
his reasoning, from the example of the 
thief on the cross, the situation and sen- 
timents of whom Dr. Shepherd has to- 
tally misunderstood. 

In these discourses on future exist- 
ence, Dr. Shepherd appears to be embar- 
rassed by what he apprehends to be the 















scripture doctrine of a future day of ge- 
neral judgment. He cannot believe that 
the soul sleeps till the day of the resur- 
rection: he considers it as the doctrine 
of scripture, that the soul departs to her 
appointed future station, immediately 
after death; but in common with many 
other divines, he limits the happiness 
which the virtuous are to enjoy, though 
it must be necessarily spiritual, tiil the 
union between the mouldered dust and 
the never dying soul shall have again 
taken place. For our own parts, we con- 
fess that this hypothesis has ever appeared 
tous replete with difficulties. Does the 
language of scripture indeed teach a 
future general judgment? Are not the 
terms usually considered as referring to 
such an event, in truth to be interpreted 
as relating to a very important occur- 
rence already long past? In a work 
written by the late Mr. Cappe, and 
which we noticed in our last volume, 
this hypothesis was started, and appear- 
ed to us worthy of consideration, «as 
likely to remove difficulties of which all 
theologians hitherto, whether they have 
ventured to confess it or not, have been 
fully sensible. 

Before we came, in our progress 
through this volume, to the sermon 
preached at Oxford on the 30th of Janu. 
ary, we found reason to suspect that Dr. 
Shepherd is one of that class of church- 
men (daily, we hope, diminishing) who 
regard moderation and candour as vir- 
tues which they are not called to exer- 
cise. As we perused this discourse, our 
suspicions were fully justisfied. Dr. 
Price and Dr. Priestley here mect with 
more than their usual share of obloquy, 
and the ecclesiastical gunpowder of the 


latter is by no means forgotten. “If 
there be those,’? thunders forth our 


preacher, page 307, *¢ who with the dark 
spirit that conducted the operations of 
the infamous Vaux, openly exult in a 
texture of well conceived, and resolutely 
pursued machinations which will blow 
up our boasted constitution,” &c. &c. 
and as though his readers were ignorant 
of the much misconceived and misrepre- 
sented passage to which he here refers, 
he adds this note :—* Dr. Priestley seems 
to have had Vaux’s plot in his eye, when, 
to excite the spirited efforts of his co- 
adjutors in the work of anarchy and con- 
fusion, he assures them, they were wise- 
ly placing, as it were, gra’t by grain, a 
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train of gunpowder,” &c. &c. Men 
who resort to such charges as these, 
must surely be fond of mischief, and con- 
scious of their total want of persuasive 
argument, or convincing facts; and all 
such we would advise, when they again 
bring forward this tale of terror,” to 
relate it in the words of the late Dr. 


Geddes: 


Non aderas, Priestley! potior te cura fene 
bat . 

Rure, ubi magna inter centum miracula re 
rum, 

Iiorsli caput in rutilantia fulmina forgis ; 

Sulphuris et satagis subulia grana parare, 

Church quitus ct churchmen, in caelum up- 
Clowere Jiossis. 


In page 304, we meet with a charge 
of a more serious complexion. “ In 
some periods of the last eontury,”’ Dr. 
Shepherd asserts, “ when on several try- 
ing occasions the bishops and episcopal 
clergy made their noble stand against 
popery, it is well known, and ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, that the dissenters 
held back, or were privately bargaining 
with that party for indulgence.” We 
hesitate not to assert, with more than 
equal confidence, that this is not well 
known, and that the preacher has here 
been guilty of uttering a gross and un- 
founded libel. Is the arch-deacon of 
Bedford then so little read in the civil 
history of his country, as not to know 
who took a principal part in bringing in 
the families of Orange and of Bruns- 
wick? Has his eye never glanced over the 
page which records the jacolitism of 
churchmen, whilst the chevalier was 
maintained and patronized by our rival 
on the eastern side of the channel? Has 
his attention never been arrested by the 
tale of the patriotism of those whom he 
reviles; who, in times of public danger, 
from the enemies of liberty and the pro- 
testant cause, when they, who lived upon 
the state, and were bound to defend it, 
deserted their duty, nobly and disinte- 
restedly came forward, and performed 
the most important services; ior which, 
instead of claiming honours, they were 
compelled to sue for pardon? But it ts an 
old doctrine, that truth, faith and justice 
may, with impunity, be violated, when a 
heretic is to be silenced; itis a doctrine 
which the arch-deacon seems highly to 
approve, and, perhaps conscientiously, 
to practice, 
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ART. XXVIII. 


Practical Discourses. 


OF the design and character of these 
discourses, a more correct or fairer view 
cannot be exhibited, than in the preach- 
er’s own words: 

‘© The term practical discourses, (applied 
to all the faliow those on ti 
evidences of our holy religion) is intended to 
designate # ous, founded on the 


ing ones, except 





a scries OF § 





precepts, rather ded doctrines, 
of the New ‘Testament; whose object it is 
to develope and enforce the obligations of 


wie righteousness, and not to disenss 
points of useless spec ulation, nor controvert- 
ed articles of They written, 
preache d, and, I hepe, are caleulated, for 

i ; for all those 


dese ription af ¢ 
w believe the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ ; who consider his religion more as a 
rule of cond uct, than as a bene of conten- 
tion; and hold practical piety and holiness 
of lite to be of greater importance to them- 
selves, and of cher value in the sight 
Ged, than the most bigotted attachment to 
any forms of e human invention; er 
mast zealous devotion to anv creeds Eedintens t- 
ed by the ingenuity of uninspired men. 

“ Whatever wild enthusiasis on the one 
hand, or worldly divines on the other, may 


rattan. were 





hrisliars 





every 











1 
the 





conceit, assert, or write to the contrary) this 
Tl must continue to think, as long as my fa- 
euity of ratiecination remains unclouded— 





that christiemty, according to the spirit and 
letter of the gospel, isa system neither veiled 
by mystery, nor involved in diffienlty, as the 
former would ‘ead mankind to ime gine ; nor 
is it essentially and exclusively associated with 
hitures 
















any particuls ‘tr form of oy, system of es- 
tablishment, or modification of government, 
as the Jatier would suggest.” 


The spirit which dictated this passage 
is conspic uous in every part of the 
lume, so far as believers in the gospe a 
are concerned; but towards those on 
admit net the divine origin of chris. 
tianity, the author indulges ‘in language 
by no mans consistent with his 


VO- 


avowe d 


candour. Almost the whole of the first 
liscourse is Occupied in declimation 
; her . at oe 
against unbelievers, and is more like the 
g 





production of an angry petulan t contro. 
versialist, than of agrav e and sober-mind- 

ed divine. We agree with Mr. Warner, 
that the unbelievers are generally “unfair 
and uncandid in their conduct, with re- 

spect to their attacks upon revelation ;’ 

but we cannot assent to these unqt ralie 
fied assertions, that they are * under the 
influence of principles and préjudices vi- 
cious and perverse, base, wicked, and 
contemptible ;” that they uniformly 


of 
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“ scorn to attend to the evidence which 
proves the authenticity cf the christian 
revelation 3” and that their infatnated 
conduct cai be accounted for upon no 
other principle, than that it springs from 
a secret _—- to those 1 ns Which 
chris -iuity commands, and these virtues 
which it enjoins. “ Uhe features of christi- 
anity, so beautiful and so new, so worthy 
of infinite wisdom to sugeest, and of in- 
y and goodness to command,” 
acknowledee, * forma proof 


ost trict 10 





fin: e purit 


We - glad ty 





ae a Pao 4 Ser _ 
in flavour ot the div ty or Cl anity 3 
but vad will not, we dare not say, as Mr. 
Warner does, *“ such a ah of, as nothing 


less ia judicial blindness, can be inat- 
tentive proof that no man can 
Psy or reject, whose taste for moral 
beauty is not entirely extinguished, 
whose understanding is not v retchedly 
weakened by the malignant influence c¥ 
sin, whose judgement is not marvel. 
lously infatuated -by the witcheries of 
vice, and whose power of discriminating 
between truth and falschoad is not alto- 
ther cbliterated.””> To such ser 
and to such expressions 
strongly object; they are not as 
to the spirit which christianity recom- 
nends and enjoins, nor to that which 
the founder of christianity so carefully 
exhibited ; they are not becoming in the 
chr: lapted to abate 
: receive not 


to; a 





tim ents, 

e, we 
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tian prea her, nor 
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those who 








the go: 

In oth rer parts of this volume, we oc- 
casicnally meet with declamati on of a 
more innocent nature, but whicl 1 leads 
1s to question, not the author’s dudies, 


but his taste. 


Let, therefore, 
says the pre 


é nologist,” 
ring profli- 





the elerant 
cher, ** for the ei 














gacy of classical worship pour forth all his 
cloving eloquence in the praise ef the mild- 
ness of Pojytheisra; jet him exercise all his 
sarcastic subilety in endeavouring to lesser 
the sufterines of the chris znd to exte- 
nuate the cruchy of their :Ule persecu- 


tors.” 

So in page 184, we read “¢ te dangers 
that were latcly distant, eppre aching our 
, e - f s . 
Gres by Spee dy arpres ti raion s . and mM 


, es . 
page 192, of and inat- 


Net 


“the cr ld ness 
tention of the worshippers of the 
eternal essence?? 

Mr. Warner is also chargeable with 
the use of words for which no authority 


aus ul 
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ean be produced, and which no well- 
formed ear can tolerate. Thrice, at 
least, the term concerning occurs as a 
participle: the concerning truth cf a fue 
ture judgement, page 81, a short axiom 
concerning Mm its substance, page 125; 
and in page 187, we read, “ina sorry 
manner indeed, would the ministers of 
the gospel fulfil the concerning duties of 
their profession, &c.” 

In page 165, we are told, “ that we 
must be content to sit down in disap- 
pointment, though not in disconsolation;” 
and; in another place, “ the cottage of 
the labourer i is the residence of disconsola- 
tion and want.”’ If we had not met with 
such an unusual application of words, we 
should have supposed mortal to have 
been inserted in the following passage 
by some mistake on the part of the prin- 
ter: ‘ Is it not criminal in him to make 
this difference a plea for withdrawing 
from his brother mortal love and cha- 
rity?” 

Having, in the faithful discharge of 
our duty, thus freely censured, we turn 
to the more pleasing part of our officé. 
We can sincerely recommend this vo- 
lume, as containing a brief, but well ar- 
ranged, and ably executed view of some 
of the leading proofs of the divine ovi- 
gin of the gospel. Notwithstanding the 
occasional blemishes which we have no- 
ticed, these discourses are upon the whole 
well” written, and contain many pas- 
sages very forcible and eloquent. ‘The 
volume is composed of nine sermons. 
The frst is introductory to those on the 
evidences of ch nristianity ; the second is 
on the evidence arising from prophecy; 
the third en the evidence arising from 
miracles; the fourth on the internal cha- 
racter of christianity; the fifth on the 
evidence arising from the propagation 
and establishment of christianit y; the 
sixth on the necessity of practical reli- 
gion; the seventh on the christian spirit; 
the eighth a fast sermon preached during 
the last war; and the ninth a thanks- 
giving sermon on peace. 
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As a specimen of the information and 
pleasure to be derived from these dis- 
courses, we present our readers with the 
ality 


* But the beneficent character of our Sa- 
viour’s miracles 1 is not the only attestation of 
an heavenly origin with which the oy are im- 
pressed, and of the consequent trat h of the 
system which hetaught. Their number and 
their magnitude point to the same conclu- 
sions. ‘They inclined the thinking party, 
even amongst the Jews, in spite of their ge- 
neral erroneous notions respecting the Mcs- 
siah, to hesitate whether our Saviour might 
not be considered as that promised personage. 
¢ When Christ cometh,’ say they, § will he 
de more rfiracles than this man hath done 
And if impartially investigated and seriously 
attended to, they must have the same efiect 
upon every re Hlecting mind of the present 
day. 

“© Turn to the sacred pages which — 
the wonders that he work ed, and beheld all 
nature subject.to his power. The winds of 
Heaven tl; to do his pleasure, and tlie raging 
of the se a subsides at his command. tie 
wills the cliange, and immediately the sim- 
ple element is converted into wine; and 
plenty is produced in the barren wilderness. 
fle says, let there'be light in those eves which 
have been blind from their birth, and there is 
light. He says, let the tongue be untied 
whéch nature had bound down in silence, 
and instantly it is unloosed, and sings hosan- 
nahs to the yon of David. Thedevils them- 
selves tre mb le at and obey the voice of 
Christ: at his word the eyil spirit relinquishes 
the ebject of his malice; te the poor pos- 
sessed wre ich who was lately writhing un- 
der the agonizing paroxisms of demoniac: al 
phrensy, 13 now seen in his right mind, sit- 
ting at the feet of his compassionate deliver- 
er, and listening to the gracious words that 
fall from his mouth. Even the dead hear 
the command of the Son of God, and awaken 
froin their deep repose. At his omnipotent 
word the lait enemy disgorges his prey ; the 
daug yl of Jairus feels the genial tide of life 
return; the son of the widow of Nain, res 
cued fre sin the ecld embrace of death, is again 
restored to his weeping mother; and Laza- 
rus, starting from the bed of corruption, ac- 
knowledges the power and beneficence of the 
Lord and Giver of life.” . 


Sermons preached to a Country Congregation. Ta which are added, a 
few Hints for Sermons, intended for the Use 


of the younger Clergy. By Wittiam 


Gitpin, M. A. Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Boldre, i in New Forest. Vol. II. 


Svo. pp. 456. 


NO style of composition is attained 
with more difficalty by a man of learn- 
ing, than that which prevails in the 
work now before us; yet no one is of 
equal importance to those who are situ- 


ated as Mr. Gilpin is, or indeed to preach- 
ers in general. Plain, yet not inele- 
gant; lev el to the meanest capacity, 2: 
yet pleasing to a person of most cul 


vated taste; adapted to a congregaiion, 
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composed of “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” and possessing at- 
tractions that would be felt in the court 
of a prince, or the school of a philoso- 
pher. In this style we cannot conceive 
of a greater proficient, than the vicar of 
Boldre; and we strongly, recommend 
these discourses to the frequent perusal 
and the careful imitation of the younger 
clergy, especially of those who reside in 
country villages. We do not know any 
thing of the history of Mr. Gilpin’s pa- 
rish, but we are disposed to believe that 
no ignorant fanatical declaimer can have 
gained a hearing there. If they who 
«“ wander about from house to house, 
speaking the things which they ought 
not,” have infected the parish of Lol- 
dre also, the worthy vicar must be sin- 
gularly unfortunate in the flock over 
whom he presides. ‘Twenty-five scr- 
mons are contained in this volume; 
twelve of these are upon the truth cf the 
christian religion, the rest are upon mis- 
cellaneous subjects; such as—the poor 
in spirit; communing with our heart ; 
the children of the world; faith, hope, 
and charity; the widow’s mite, &c. 

From the foilowing quotations, the 
character of these discwurses may be 
justly drawn: 

In the second sermon upon the words 
ef the apostle, ‘ let every one that nam- 
eth the name of Christ, depart from 
iniquity,’ Mr. Gilpin observes ; 

«© In the first place, let.us consider how 
disreputable it is to act unsuitabiy to our pro- 
fession. Even in common matters, in the 
business of this world, it is disgraceful. He 
who professes an art, or calling, and appears 
totally ignorant of it, is justly thought con- 
temptible, You know how discreditable it 
is fora man to takea farm, for instance, when 
he knows not how to manage it. He sows 
wheat where he should sow barley. His 
grounds are ill prepared for either; and his 
neighbours see him carrying into his barn a 
plentiful crop of weeds, intermixed with his 
corn. "They laugh at his iguorance. He 
feels it, and is ashamed. 

«« Now, if our feelings were as strong in 
matters of religion as they are in the matters 
of this world, (and it is a grievous thing, and 
much to be lamented, they are not) we 
should think it as contemptible for a chris- 
tian to fall short of Azs profession, as for a 
tan in any kind of business to be ignerant 
of that business. A. christian’s proper dis- 
tinction is a holy life. Ie does not pretend 
to have more genius, or more learning, than 
a ‘Turk ora heathen ; but he professes to be 


more chaste, more sober, more just, more 


charitable, more pious, and more resigned. 
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And if he fail in these, he deserts the art he 








should live by. He is a mere pretender, 
plainly unskilled in his proper profession.” 


The exordium of the sixth discourse 
afforded us much pleasure: 


«© We often rest satisfied with a fair ont- 
side. ‘lo be born in a christian country—to 
make a. public profession of the christian 
faith, and to lead a life unstained: by any no- 
torious sin, is enough to make a good chris- 
tian. If other people consider us in this 
light, (and we are very candid to each other) 
we are ready enough to take our religion on 
trust. 

‘¢ There is a fashion in religion, as in every 
thing; and if we are in the fashion it is well. 
In ancient times, when men strictly followed 
the rules of the gospel, a different kind of re- 
lizion was in fashion; and such people as 
now often pass for good christians, would 
then have been considered as shameful men. 
A man may now frecly indulge the pleasures 
of life: he may give the world his heart: he 
need not trouble his head with the intention, 
the conditions, the promises, or the threat- 
eniags of the gospel, and yet he may be 
thought a very decent christian: he may be 
like his neighbours: he may be in the fa- 
shion. f 

** In little matters all this is well. In the 
trifling afiairs of life, we may conform to the 
manners and customs of the world: we may 
suffer fashion to make a change in our 
cloaths. But, for God’s sake, let us consider 
that religion is exactly the same now it ever 
was: it admits no fashion; and if we take 
our measures of it from what we commonly 
see practised in these declining days, we may 
call it christianity, if we please; but we may 
just as well call it any thing else. It is, in 
general, no more like christianity, than a 
modern min of fashion is like an apostle.” 

To such passages as these, and of 
such chiefly is the volume composed, we 
give an unqualified praise; but truth com- 
pels us to censure the worthy author, 
tor having, in one instance at least, suf- 
fered his tafth to overcome his charity. 
In the twenty-second discourse, speak- 
ing of future punishments, after having 
quoted some of those passages of scrip- 
ture which are commonly supposed to 
relate to that subject, he asks, 


‘« Jlow are we to interpret éhese passages? 
Are we to conceive them as expressing only 
some long period of time; or are we to consi- 
der them in a litcral sense? and that their 
meaning ts, that future punishments are re- 
ally to last for ever? 

* Many people, it is true, have been leq (but 
J apprehend chiefly by their own wishes) to 
consider them in the forme: sense. I own, 
I see no grounds for such an opinion frew 
any rules of interpretation that 1 know.” 
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And again he observes, 

«s Or are we to consider future rewards as 
eternal, and fucure punishmenis as teniporal, 
though the very same word is used to express 
both? This, no doubt, in the opinion of 
‘many people, would be the most commodi- 
ous way of interpreting scripture; but whe- 
ther it would be most agreeable to the just 
rules of interpretation, 1 much doubt.” 

- We must be allowed to express our 
surprise, that any one who considers 
properly the character of God, the na- 
ture and design of his moral govern- 
ment, the condition of the constitution 
of man, and the idioms which prevail in 
the language of scripture, should stre- 
nuously contend for so dreadful a doc- 
trine as never-ending torments, reserved 
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Sermons composed for a Country Congregation. 


iba 


for the wicked. And we cannot refrain 
from expressing our deep and sincere re- 
gret, that a christian minister should 
himself feel, and endeavour to infuse 
into the minds of others, such uncandid 
and unchristian sentiments concerning 
those who cannot be induced to main- 
tain the same principles. No one, sure- 
ly, who speaks thus harshly of all who 
do not doom the trail and erring crea- 
tures of a day to everlasting and reme- 
diless woe, can have read the pious, the 
benevolent, and the able work of Petit- 
pierre! 

The hints for sermons are, in general 

xcellent, and may be used bythe younger 

clergy with much advantage. 


By ihe Rev. Epwarp 


Nares, A. M. Rector of Biddenden, Kent. 8vo. pp. 410. 


OF a character very different from 
that of the preceding article, is the vo- 
lume now before us. Composed with 
the same view, and preached, we sup- 
pose, in similar situations, there are no 
points in which the discourses agree. In 
the one prevail chasteness and simplicity 
of diction, not without much elegance; 
in the other there appears consciousness 
of superiority, ill disguised and imper- 
fectly concealed by poverty of sentiment, 
and meanness of expression. Mr. Gilpin 
is a country clergyman, who without 
any restraint, or any violation of the 
most polished manners, can talk to his 
parishioners upon equal terms. Mr. 
Nares is the gentleman of high breeding, 
who seems to be out of his proper sphere 
when not in the drawing room, and who 
stoops with difficulty and awkwardnese 
to converse with a villager. His dis- 
courses justify the remark we have al- 
ready offered, respecting the difficulty 
of addressing the less cuitivated classes 
of society, and demonstrate the neces- 
sity under which country clergymen 
ought to consider themselves, of study- 
ing the models of this most useful style 
of pulpit composition, exhibited by the 
vicar of Boldre. 

In condescension, no doubt, to the vul- 
gar capacities of his rustic hearers, Mr. 

Nares does not scruple to violate the 
plainest principles of English grammar: 
thus, in page 26, he says, “ to a second, 
perhaps, «ho she sees striving hard to 
raise himself above his fellows, religion 
will cry out, to Aumble himself, &c 3”? and 


in page 272, “ turn then to the idle, he 


thinks it better to set in the sunshine and 
sing.’? How judicious the preacher, 
who striving, we suppose, to become all 
things to all men, thus accommodates 
his style to the unpolished minds of an 
illiterate congregation! ‘The poor man 
will be chearful and gay; the sick man 
patient and full of hope; the lowly, 
humble and submissive, and so on.?’— 
Page 145. Again, “ We must allow it 
to be pardonable, while they are snot 
taught better ; but few are so destitute and 
forlorn, as to have no aged friend he- 
longing to them who should teach them 
better. The sin must rest with these if 
they take no pains to teach the young bet- 
ter,” &c. What the lowest of his village 
hearers could have written, the lowest 
must certainly have understood. 

Serious as was the subject, we much 
doubt whether the preacher did not ex- 
cite a smile even amongst his rustic pa- 
rishioners, by the followir.g most pathe- 
tic passages: * And first, to weep fer 
the dead, is very natural indeed, far we 
are of course left behind to lament ther loss! 
‘They are gone and have left this trou- 
blesome world; and, alas! have left us 
to struggle through the difficulties of it 
unfriended and alone?’ And again,“ Weep- 
ing and grieving are very painful and 
distressing !”’ 

Irom the same principle, we suppose, 
of accommodation to the prejudices and 
the ignorance of the unlearned, Mr. 
Nares misinterprets the language of scrip- 
ture. ‘Jesus, (he observes, page 252,) 
existed before the tempter, through 
whose seductions our first parents fell 
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This also, in no obscure terms, he inti- 
mates himself: J beheld Satan, says he, as 
lightning fall from Heaven.— Luke x. 18!” 
The whole passage in which this occurs 
we recommend to the reader’s notice, as 
an admirable specimen cf the éatios or 
art of sinking ; a finer descending climax 
we do not recollect ever to have seen, 
excepting indeed that the order is in one 
instance violated: Christ is said to have 
existed before Abraham, before the tempter, 
before David, and before Jahn. 

These may serve to demonstrate the 
truth of the observations with which we 
opened this article. The volume abounds 
with similar marks of the want both of 
judgement and of taste. From the fol- 
lowmg quotation, however, the reade 
will be induced to conclude, that if Mr. 
Nares had not mistaken the nature of the 
composition best adapted to a country 
congregation, he would have produced 
discourses not only more worthy of the 
public eye, but mere likely to please and 
to benefit a country audience: 


«¢ But, thouceh it may seem more remote, 
the liberties we tuke with our lives, through 
2 wanton abuse of health, ts not less irrati- 
enal, or more to be deiended. There are 
many excesses men run into, the certain cf- 
fects of which are well known to he, the po- 
sitive destruction of health, and a premaitre 
bringing on of decay and deerepitude.  Be- 
cause it does not happen that life is apnarcnt- 
ly brought into immediate danger by every 
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The subjects of these sermons are 
more interesting than the sermons them- 


selves, we apprehend, will prove. The 
preacher has done little to attract and to 
fix the attention: he has delivered plain 
truths ina plain manner, and addressed 
himself to the judgement, rather than to 
the feelings; but whatever may be the 
general opinion of these discourses, they 
will prove, without doubt, acceptable to 
the members of the church and congre- 
gation of protestant dissenters in Carter- 
lane; to whom they were formerly de- 
livered, aad are now dediczvted, and with 
whom the author has had, as he himself 
says, “the honour and happiness to be 
connected for more than thirty-six years.” 
—The following subjects are here dis- 
cussed in twenty sermons: The moral 
government of God; accountableness 
to God for our religious opinions; ge- 
nuine religion distinguished from that 
which is counterfeit ; the superior excel. 


Sermons upon Subjeets inte 


resting 19 Christians 
By Tuomas Tayver. 
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single act of intemperance, we are heedless 


of remote consequences. But since life is 
now known to be a state of trial, it should be 
considered as a post of duty we have to main- 
tain, and which we have no right to abandon 
till we have a regular dismissal from him who 
placed us init. Ifthe fabric of our mortal 
bodies is so constructed as that by care and 
management they may reasonably be expect- 
ed to last ¢ éhreescore years and ten,’ so 
much we may conecive to be the common 
term assigned for our trial and probation, and 
what right can we have to abridge ix? But, 
if by intemperance and excesses we hasten 
the termination of life, undoubtedly we in 
efiect do withdraw from our post, contrary to 
the original will and design of him who ap- 
sointed the common limits of human life. 
ti matters not when we destroy life, if we do 
but unnecessait!y hasten its destrection— 
Besides. it is not allowable to think, that life 
is not always exposed to danger, in every act 
of excessive indulgence; surely many have 
been known to die in the midst of their plea- 
sures; many have been as suddenly hurried 
out of life by the intoxicating bowl, and 
other gross irregularities, as by the sword of 
the dueliist, or the murderous arm of the su- 
icide. Great is the error then, and most 
dangerous the mistake, of fancying our health 
and our lives to be Gur own; of which, as 
we have no aeceunt to render here, we can 
have no: ¢ to render elsewhere; indeed of no 
two things, pethaps, shall we have a more 
formidable account to render; since, as it 
has been shewn, the wanion abuse, and deli- 
berate exposure of either, are connected with 
some of the foulest crimes, and most disgust- 
ing imimoralities.”” 


of every Denomination. 
Evo. pp. 435. 


Jence of ‘the rivhteous; the wisdom of 
doing every thing in its proper season ; 
the present our only state of trial; the 
duty and obligations of religious wor- 
ship ; the divine authority of the chris- 
tian sabbath ; the piety and fortitude of 
Daniel; Daniel’s miraculous deliver- 
ance ; the authoritative manner in which 
our Lord delivered his doctrine; the 
perfect purity of our Saviour’s charac- 
ter; the crucifixion of our Lord; the 
conduct of the disciples in deserting 
their master ; the duty and obligations 
of imitating Christ; the peculiar affec- 
tion which christians owe to each other; 
nd Jonah’s gourd. 

The following extracts will ‘afford a 
specimen of the author’s manner : 

In the second sermon, upon being ac- 
countable to God for-our religious opi- 
nions, he observes, 

“* The most upright minds, in this frail 
state of flesh and blood, camnot always, by 
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any methods which they are capable of adopt- enjoined ; and by others, that they do not 
tng, certainly secure themselves from falling need them. One mau thinks it sufficient, if 
into error. "They m 1ay not enjoy the prope r now and then, when a convenient opportu- 
means of information; or, tt rey may labour nity offers, and no other eng i 
under innocent prejudices, even upon very upon his hands, he pays a compih 
interesting subjects, which will as vnavoid- to the house of God ; and anothe: 
-_ darken the eye rd the mind, as a film, has fully discharged his duty, by odit 

a disorder of ihe ‘ves, does the eye of there once a day; the rema aang he 10urs, 
ye body. And God, we may be sure, wil supposes, may be very lawfully given up to 
not charge that, upon any man asacrime, his own disposal. But 1 would ask persons 
which ought really to be considered as his of this description, what have you, or your 
calamity. The cen , now intended, does fathers found in God, that you should | 
not extend to the involu: Mary, and unavoid- thus sparing and reserved in the ti 
able misiakes of a humble, upright, teach- labour you devote to his worship? You are 
able mind, who wishes to know the path of — lavish enough of both, in all other pursuits 
truth and duty, and diligently uses every and engagements; and whys: goardiy 
mean in its power to find it. ” A person of here? Goi in. hi 
this exce ‘lent te unper has no ‘hin to dread cies; and can y 
from the sentence of his merciful ae righte- to be sose antyand contracted in your retarns 
ous judge. No, Sirs, such serious and im- of duty and praise? or, will yeu review such 
partial inquirers, may look up to him with a waste of sacred time with approbation, and 
an assured hope, that their unwilling iis- pronounce it wise, when ciernitv, with all 
takes, shall never be brought in charge it's interesting scenes, is just opening to your 
against them. It is indolent and superficial view? Admitting, for a moment, that the 
inquirers, who are so enamoured with the public worship of God, is not expressly en- 
pleasures, and _ profits of this worid, that joined; (though I know not how that can 
they care not what judgment they form upon well be supposed) yet, surely, | a just sense 
religious subjecis; it is the proud and self- of our immense obligation to him, will lead 
confident, who are so vain of their own us to consider it as an indispen v le duty. 
knowledge and penetration, that they refuse And since it is good for us, in every way 
to accept the assistance of that wisdomwhich that we can adopt, to draw near to God ; 
is from above; in nine, it is men of “ogee. we should lose no opportunity hat offers for 
minds, whose judgment its blinded by evil approaching him. The obligation of an 
prejudices and passions, to whom the euilt express command, should not be thought 
of error belongs ; and upon whom, even the necessary here: the daty recommends iisell, 
knowledge and belief of the truth, confers — by it’s own reasonableness and importance.” 
no praise.” . 


“ 


From these quotations our readers 

In a discourse upon religious worship, will be able to form some judgment oi 

the preacher observes: _ the style and manner of the author. 

The sciousness and piety which prevail 

of relizious worship have undeservedly lost in these d is Ct 9 eo mgt ore se ‘ os - 

much of that respect and veneration, in them mene i] to those who heard them, 

which our pious ancestors held them. By und they cannot be read without produc- 
some, it is pretended, they are not expressly ing some similar powe effects. 


«© We live in an age, when the ordinances 


Wart. XXXII. Practical Sermons on several imbertant Subjects. By the Reverend 
Turora.tus St. Joux, LL. 2. pp. 394. 

IN an advertisement prefixed to these offering them to the public, the author 
sermons, we are informed “ heed ey thus s speaks he hopes “ that they may 
have already been print ed i in imitalionof not be altogether useless,” and “ ‘he en- 
manuscript.” We are als: intvenne of treats the reader consider them as 
the occasion sof their having been thus sermons calculated for a popular audi- 
printed. “ A bookseller ot great re- tory, such < — ardently de 
spectability represented to the author, sirous of doing go od, would write fer 
that scrmons, resembling manuscript, the use of his congregation.” With 


} 
} 
i 
+] 
tha 


were offered tor sale by different w iters. this character these discourses corre- 
He therefore requested his friend to spond. ‘They are impressive, serious, 
print some in the same manner, in the pious, and liberal. They are twenty- 
persuasion that they would put a stop six in number, and chiefly practical. As 
to what he termed, such disreputable a whole, we were particularly pleased 
trafac. That ead being soon answered, with the /cverty-second sermon, on the 
the bookseller ceased to advertise and uzcertaiaty of life ; and we shall not do our 
Of his intentions in author wrcng, by submitting to the 
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reader the following quotation from it, 
as a proper specimen of his manner. 


«© So slender is the thread by which the 
principle of life is sustained, that it is often 
cut by the most trifling accident low 
many, blessed with the most robust consti- 
tutions, catch disorders, which, thougt 
imperceptible in their origin, and disregarded 
in their progress, are fatal in their termina- 
tion? How many come into the world with 
the seeds of disease implanted in the habit, 
which wither and consume the body that 
contains them? How many fall a sacrifice 
to their own rashness, to the obstinacy, nay 
sometimes to the indiscretion and levity of 
others? [low many, employed in business, 
or amused with innocence, from which, as 
danger is not perceived, so it is not appre- 
hended, are cut off by the visitation of God? 
In a word, the food we cat, the air we 
breathe, the raiment we wear, the ground 
we tread upon, all are insiruments in the 
hands of Providence to execute his will, and 
hasten our dissolution. 

«« Now, if we are always ¢ encompassed 
with so many and great dangers ;’ if we are, 
every moment, liable to such inevitable and 
fatal attacks, wil! not prudence dictate, and 
wisdom recommend the method adopted by 
‘ the meekest of the sons of men,’ to beseech 
him € in whose hand are the issues of life and 
death, so to teach us to number our days,’ 
that whether we are arrested by ¢ the pesti- 
lenee that walketh in darkness,” or wounded 
by ‘the arrow that flieth in the noon day,’ 
wemiay fall like men not ignorant of the dan- 
ger, aud not unprepared for the event?” 


Of the preacher’s sericusness and deep 
concern for the good of those who are 
entrusted to his care, the first discourse, 
On the respective Duiies of Minister and 
People, furnishes ample testimony: the 
tullowing passage is not the least im- 


pressive. 


«« Besides preaching the word of God 
faithfully, every minister of a parish is to 
visit his congregation, and administer con- 
solation to those oppressed with sickness, or 
bowed down with infirmity ‘Agreeable to 
the seventv-sixth canon—* When any per- 
son is dangerously sick in any parish, the 
minister or curate, having knowledge thereof, 
shall resort unto him, or her, to instruct 
and comfort them in their distress.” Believe 
me, chuiistians, to visit the sick is the 
most aflecting, the most awful part of a 
clergyman’s dutv. Can vou conccive the 
gezony of our minda, when we visit amy 
of our flock struck with sickness, and dis- 
cover them totally ignorant of religion, 
and uncertain of their salvation? ‘The 
first theught which cccurs to us is, can 
the ignorance of this poor wreich be attri- 
buted te bis want of rchigions iustraction? Is 
At oring to my ueglect, that he knows so 
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little the state of his soul? And should his 
sickness end in death, when the bell, by its 
solemin toll, acquaints us, that his race is 
run, can we hear it, do you imagine, with 
unconcern? When we are asstmbled to per- 
form the last sad office, and to deposit his 
ashes in the silent grave, we cannot help 
patting this awful question to ourselves: 
when I mect the soul which lately inhabited 
that breathless body, at the tribunal of God, 
shall I meet it with confidence, or dismay ? 
If it he received to happiness, am I the 
blessed instrument of its happiness? If it be 
doomed to misery, can its misery, either 
through neglect or inattention, be laid to my 
charge? For this soul [know Iam to answer; 
can I appeal to God that, ‘if it has perished, 
it has perished through its own fault?” 


In proof of his liberality, we shall 
give the following short extract from the 
same discourse. 


«Some are of opinion, that the gospel is 
seldom delivered in its genuine purity in the 
church, and therefore, instead of attending 
its worship and service, go to other commu- 
nions, where they receive, or fancy they re- 
ccive, more edification. If by deserting the 
church they are made better men than by 
attending it; if they are better husbands, bet- 
ter fathers, betier neighbours, better chris- 
tians, for to become such I suppose to be 
their motive—* go, and the Lord be with 
you.” But give me leave to add, if the 
teachers you follow should be mistaken: if 
they should ¢ deliver for doctrines the tradi- 
tions of men ;’ if they should teach you to 
trust on a broken reed; if they should mis- 
lead you in so important a pointas salvation; 
how will you blame your obstinacy, your 
folly, vour infatuation, for believing their 
doctrines, without Having strictly examined 
their truth, and fairly weighed their ten- 
dency? * Believe not every spirit, but try 
the spirits,’ with impartiality, * whether they 
be of God.” . 


the 


Concerning 
which the preacher has adopted, and 
here supports, it comes not within our 
province to deiiver freely our opinion. 
rye — = 1 > aa , a ~ > 
Ihe worthy author shall speak for him- 
self, 
aCite 


speculative system 


‘So irretrievobly were we lost by the 
transeression of our first parents, that there 
appeared to the eye of Ouiniscience no other 
way of restoring us to a state of favor and 
hiypiness, than by his uniting in the person 
of si Christ, our human to his divine 
nature. ‘Lo save man, God himself becomes 
man. Hence we see of what value we are 
in bis estimation: though but * sinful dust 
and ashes,” we are thought worthy of re- 
demption by hint who * breathed into us 
ihe breath of lite.” 
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Again, 


«© When our first parents had eaten of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree, and renounced 
the protection of infinite goodness; when, 
by their disingenuous revolt from the lenient 
command of their Creator, they had brought 
sin into the world, and communicated its 
effects to all their posterity, death: when 
the whole world was in wickedness, and 
alienated from God by wicked works ; then 
it was, when there “appeared no way to 
escape, that the justice of heaven required 
satisfaction, and a sacrifice was demanded to 
free us fiom eternal death: Christ voluntarily 
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became that sacrifice for all the fallen rebel- 
lions race of Adam, and, by offering up 
himself immaculate—* without spot or ble- 
mish’—reconciled a world of sinners to his 
offended Father.” 


We shall not be thought unreasonable 
if we acknowledge that we felt some 
dificulty in reconciling these different 
accounts of the person of Christ; whe- 
ther this inconsistency be apparent or 
real; whether it be chargeable upon the 
preacher, or upon his system, we leave 
to the decision of others. 


Art. XXXIII. Essays and Sermons on select Subjects. To which is added, a Discourse 


on the 


a Ps 
Gospel. 


THIS little volume is introduced to 
the public, in the following strange and 
incoherent manner: 


ature of the Christian Religion. 
8vo. pp. Sl. 


«* All such as wish not to get rid of fair 
examination, find that religious belief is 
perfectly compatible with the clearest and 
most enlightened understanding. ‘To take 
away a national church, by consecrating li- 
berty, equality, reason, is as rank enthu- 
siasm, as the notion which sets up persecu- 
tion. Luther and Calvin were men, and 
consequently liable to the like imperfec- 
tions as others. But it is evident, that they 
were friends to the most important interests 
of Ciristianity, and made it their endeavour 
to bring back mankind to that liberty where- 
with Christ hath made them free.” 


After reading this, our expectations 
rose not very high; but we gladly con- 
fess that we were pleasantly disappointed. 


Art. XXXIV. 


By Joun Bupvo, 4. AL. Preacher of the 


We found, as we advanced, many plain 
and serious remarks; sometimes, indeed, 
expressed in quaint and inelegant lan- 
guage, but frequently very forcible, and 
of useful tendeicy. The volume con- 
sists of two essays: Ist. on the being, 
the providence, and the attributes of 
God; and 2d, on a future existence and 
state of retribution: of three sermons, 
1, on the love of God; 2, on the love 
of our neighbour; and 3, on the chris- 
tian’s hope and character: and of a dis- 
course on the nature of the christian 
religion. This last is only republished, 
being the first impression tacked on to 
the preceding articles. 

‘The author appears to be aman of 
piety, and they who object not to ortho- 
doxy of opinion, may read this little 
volume with advantage. 


Sermons chiefly designed to recommend the Practical Morality of the 


Gospel, and intended for the Use of Family Devotion. By a LaAyMAN. 8vo. pp. 317. 
ip y J PP 


THIS volume, which consists of 23 
sermons upon various moral and practi- 
cal subjects, is the production of one 
who is evidently what he stiles himself, 
“a lay friend to social and religious 
order :”? one who feels the influence, and 
enjoys the consolations of religion; and 
benevolently wishes to diffuse,, as widely 
as possible, these invaluable treasures. 
The volume opens with a serious and 
well-written discourse on family devotion, 
which contains many convincing argu- 
ments to recommend the practice of that 
neglected duty. Its importance to the 
order and harmony of .a family, and its 
beneficial effects upon every member of 
the domestic circle, are here ably stated, 
and cannot, we think, fail to make a 


due impression upon the mind of every 
serious and considerate person. 

Laudable as is the zeal which has con- 
tributed to the appearance of this vo- 
lume, we are truly grieved that we 
cannot unreservedly commend the exe- 
cution. If it were composed of such 
passages as the following, it would be 
indeed a valuable work: 


«© My dear children, the same benevolent 
hand which restored this poor beggar to sight 
brouglit you into being, and sustains you at 
this moment ;—the same parental eye that 
watched over you at the dangerous moment 
of your birth, now sees your tender hearts; 
—you have suffered the attacks of sickness 
incidental to your tender frames, and. have 
been restored to health and to the enjoyment 
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of all around you—it was the same kind 
providence that guarded your trembling spi- 
rits, and bid you live again in the bosom of 
your anxious parents. The hand of him 
who made us is upon us, and directs our 
way ;—to that Ged who gives and who takes 
away, who has prepared for you all the com- 
forts you enjoy, and blesses vour lifile minds 
with innocence and tender love; to him Jet 
me lead your gentle spirits; and while I 
press you to my besom and implore. his 
mercy for vou, let me urge you to be ever 
mindful that he is the kind perent of your 
parents, that he is the most affec:tonate friend 
of your friends, and the supreme director 
of those who direct you: to this parent and 
universal benefactor open your belovei hearts 
—make his name and his goodness to you 
familiar to your minds, by the prayer which 
Jesus Christ his Son hath directed us to 
teach you :—as he is kind to you in giving 
you life and every blessing, so be yon kindly 


affectionate to each other as good children of’ 


so good a Father ;—as you cannot know the 
extent of his prdvidence, so learn to reccive 
with meekness and without discontent every 
accident that happens to you—and as you 
have been taught that his great power and 
mercy is over you and guides your innocent 
and unwary steps, so learn to put your trust 
in him, who has power to uphold you, to 
comfort you, and to place you in the bosom 
of endless happiness ! 

«¢ As you grow older and the world opens 
upon you, you will stand in more need than 
at present of his sure direction; then when 
the dangers of pleasure or prosperity, or 
your engagements in the world, or the period 
when you shall be called upon ‘to act for 
yourselves shall arrive, then look up to that 
God who now cherishes and supports you, 
and he will be your parent, your counsellor 
and your friend—he will guide you through 
thorny paths, and place you in smooth ways ; 
he will save you in troubled waters, and 
bring you to a happier shore ;—he will direct 
you how to choose the better part which others 
cast away, and to dwell in the habitations of 
pleasantness and peace, rather than in the 
tents of ungodliness and misery !—” 


But such passages as these are rare. 
There is scarcely a sermon which is 
throughout adapted, as the title of the 
volume leads us to expect, to the cha- 
racter of a family circle: and such an 
unhappy failure of an ill-judged attempt 
at fine writing we scarcely ever wit- 
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nessed. We read, p. 9. * that the Jewish 
monarchy was founded on the ruins of a 
combination of theocracy, idolatry, and fear;?? 
p- !1, “that Jesus emanated the Holy 
Spirit on his followers: in p. 66, of 
slaking the parching thirst of jealousy 
at another’s welfare, and burning in the 
devouring flame of dark revenge! in p. 
72, of bigatry and idolatry enveloping 
us with the crimson mantle of intole- 
rance; and p. 170, of enjoyment be- 
ing tarnished by agonizing fear, and 
of alarm spreading a dark contagion 
through every vital principle; cum multis 
aliis! 

How such pompous nothings are 
sometimes strung together, the reader 
may see in the following passage, which 
affords a fine specimen of the mixed 
metaphor. 


«©The spirit of activity implanted in the 
soul—the desire to expand our wings, and 
to stretch beyond ourselves, combine to urge 
the mind to explore other regions, to con- 
verse with other men, to unite with other 
hearts, to visit the wider circles of the cre- 
ation :—we first ponder upon the brink, but 
too soon steer upon the broad and fathom- 
Jess wave :—we meet with various subjects 
that court our desiie, and pleasure woos us 
to her bower before we have allowed our- 
selves tinve to cxamine her .real features or 
her garb; too late we find them deceitful 
above measure—changing in every position 
as the varying hues of evening—neither solid 
nor permanent ;—she cannot disguise that 
she courts sensation only—and thereby proves 
to our conviction, that memory and reasou 
were given us in vain, if pleasure be the 
sovereign good !” 


We could quote many similar pas- 
sages, but in pity to our readers, our 
author, and ourselves, we forbear;. la- 
menting that so excellent an intention 
should be defeated by a want of judg- 
ment and ability. 

We cannot cenclude without noticing 
two errors of a very gross and singular 
nature. In the Sth sermon, Herod who 
imprisoned Peter is considered as the 
same that murdered the infants of Beth- 
lehem! and in sermon 9th, Pilate is 
spoken of as-a Jew! 


Art. XXXV. © Sermons, designed, chiefly, as a Preservative from Infidelity, and Religious 


Indifference. 


THE notice of these sermons was un- 
fortunately omitted in our last Review; 
but so great is their value, that we are 
anxious to supply the defect by giving 
them a place in our present volume ; and 


By Joun Prior Esrutn. 


8vo. pp. 367. 


by recommending them to the attention 
of those who have not already availed 
themselves of the important instruction 
they convey. Few volumes of this na- 
ture, which have necessarily claimed 
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our regard, have, in our opinion, dis- 
played a sounder understanding, or a 
more vigorous and independent mind. 
The preacher’s heart appears to be alive 
to every kind and benevolent affection, 
and to be warmed witha zeal worthy of a 
christian minister, firmly to establish 
the toundations of the Christian faith, 
and to raise the beautiful superstructure 
of « om be and a virtuous life. 
The volu:ne consists of twenty-one 
sermons on ‘the following si ib jects: On 
faith; on fortitude; on ; mercy’ 
re walking humbly the 
character of Nathaniel; miracles; the 
neglect of advantages sinful; God no 
respecter of persons ; David’s advice to 
Solomon ; the example of Christ in his 
youth; the improvement of the death 
of ministers, 2 funeral sermon for the 
author’s colleague, the reverend i’. 
Wright ; the intermediate and future 
state; the future happiness of the righte- 
ous; misery the lot of the wicked ; the 
wicked excluded from heaven; all things 
for God and by him; on education tn 
general, with remarks on female edu- 
cation; the danger of imitating fashi- 
onable vices; the salutations of Paul; 


late 


and the love of our country explained 
and illustrated. 

These subjects are all of acknowledged 
importance, and they are all treated in 


a masterly and impressive mann We 
extract the following passages, ‘not as 
being more excellent than others; but 
because the one is particularly deserv- 
ing of attention in the present times, 
and the other contains some information 
which to many will be new. 

In the discourse on fortitude, Mr. 
Estlin observes : 


«The gothic practice‘of duelling (cer- 
taii aly deserving of this epithet, as it was 
introduced into the more olviliz od nations of 
Europe by these barbarians, and isa remnant 
of their barbarity, and a proof that we are 
not so far advanced in national refinement as 
many apprehend) is by some cons sidered as 
a test of personal fortitude. Little needs be 
said to demonstrate that it is totally incom- 
patible with that fortitude which is iounded 
in the fear of God, and which consists in a 
freedom from every other fear. If we 
lyze the principles from which it proceeds, 
we shall find that in their composition the 
main ingredient is not courage of any kind, 
but fear, under some or other of its modili- 
cations. Fear, as wa b hav- 


ana- 


s before observed, 
ing for its object some evil, either real or 
apprehended, ‘those thing ae which we consi- 
der as evils are feared by us in the degree in 
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which they appear to be evil, and those 
which are considered as the greatest evils are 
consequently most dreaded. From this opi- 
nion of evil, which direets the application 
cf fear, a person’s character is drawn, and his 
conduct determined. if, for instance, po- 
verty be considered as the supreme evil, 
riches will be considered as the supreme good ; 
if instenificance be thus regarded, fame and 
power will be the great pursuit ; 

men be thought most 


and if the censure of 
to be dreaded, their approbation 
teemed as the most valuable of 
Now in case of receiving 

challenge (for one does not co 
mader this de scription, but is a crime of a 
still deeper die) i say in the case of receiving 
a challenge, which is sometimes vi indicat ed, 
oa the eround of its being a test of f 
it cannot be denied thata fear of reurring 
the censure > of men, is the } rh ciple wl hich 
gets the better, not only of a rezard to jus- 
tice, a respect for the laws of all civilized 
communities, and a fear of ofiending God, 
but what is in some minds (and I doubt not 
in the minds of those very persons who fall 
into the practice) a stronger principle than 
any of them, alove of life. ‘To this modi- 
fication of fear, and to this principle alone, 
a condi tis ultin rately to be resolved, which 
is a satire upon civil lization and refinement, 
which strikes dire ily at the roat of all laws 
both huma n and divine, which annihilates 
every moral distinction, which makes death 
indiscriminately the punishment ofallcrimes, 
the lowest as well as the highest, which is 
as absurd as if the person who had been rob- 
bed and plundered were to be convicted 
re jually with the person who had robbed and 
ph indered him, and which in its immediate 
effects has frequently involved innocent fa- 
ilies i in the keenest distress, and sent those 
on whom they depended for support, with 
all their sins uprepe nted of, and with the 
guilt of intentional murder upon their heads, 
to their final account. ‘To such astonishing 
lengths will persons sometimes go through 
a depravity of principle, and a perversion of 
understandi: ig, occasioned by the influence 
of fashion. But what is most extraordinary, 
this shall, after all, be termed fortitude. 
Le au, my brethren, be no longer imposed 
upon by names. ‘To give a challe nee is to 
intend murder: to receive one, besides the 
ot! rer evil qui ilities included in it, is cowardice, 
it is that contemptible ** fear of man which 
bringeth a snare,” which is often greater 
than the fear of death, or even the fear of in. 
curring the displeasure of Almighty God.” 


objects of 


sitlons. ihe 


yiVE.D 
piving 


orti tude, 


The sermon on miracles exhibits the 
following curious information : 


«We come now to shew, that the ac- 
counts which are given of these surprising 
transactions, are such, as from the circum- 
stances attending them must be true. But 
previously to our entering upon this part ol 
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the subject, it may not be amiss to take no- 
tice of an objection which has been made, 
with great exultation, against miracles in 
peel It has been suggested to me by a 
friend,* that this objection might be found 
in a sermon of Dr. South’s. I have since 
met with it in the fifth volume of his ser- 
mons, and fora reason which will hereafter 
be given, I shall lay it before you in his 
words. Ina discourse on our Saviour’s re- 
surrection, he supposes ‘Thomas to make 
this objection to the fact. ‘ Jesus of Naza- 
reth was put to death upon the cross, and 
being dead, was laid and sealed up in his 
sepulchre, strictly watched by a guard of sol- 
diers. But I am told, and required to be- 
lieve, that, notwithstanding all this, he is 
Tisen, and js indeed alive. Now surely 
things suitable to the stated course of nature 
should be believed, before such as are quite 
beside it; and fora dead man to return to 
life, is preternatural ; but that those who re- 
port this mav be mistaken, is very natural 
and usual. Neither can bare report of itself 
be a sufficient reason of belief; because, 
things confessedly false have been as conti- 
dently reported; nor is any thing, though 
never so strange and odd, ever almost told 
of, but somebody or other is as positively 
vouched to have seen it: Besides that, the 
united testimony of all ages and places will 
not gain credence against one particular ex- 
periment of sense; and what then can the 
‘particular report of a few conclude against 
the general experience of so many people and 
nations who had never seen any thing like 
it?” He afterwards repeats the objection in 
these words,—* Things, according to the 
common stated course of nature, ought to be 
believed before such as are beside it 5 and 
that it is Leside, as well as above the course 
of nature, for a dead man to return to life ; 
but, on the contrary, that those who report 
such strange things may be deceived in what 
they report is very natural and usual. IJtisar- 
gued, that as the united iestimony and report 
of all places and ages will not gain credence 


against so much as one particular experiment 
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of sense; so much less can the particular 
report of a few persons conclude any thing 
against the universal experience of all men.’ 

‘© Mr. Hume says, ‘I flatter myself that 
I have ‘lisecovered an argument, which, if 
just, wil, with the wise and learned, be an 
everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious 
delusion, and, consequently, will be useful 
as long as the world endures.” He then 
gives this very argument against miracles. 
‘ The very same principle of experience,” 
he says, § which gives us a certain degree of 
assurance in the testimony of witnesses, 
gives us, in the case of miracles, another 
degree of assurance against the fact which 
they endeavour to establish. A miracle,’ he 
says, ‘is a violation of the laws of nature ; 
and, as a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof against a 
miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is 
as entire as any argument from experience 
can possibly be imagined.” This coincidence 
is a very curious circumstance. I have 
given you the very words of both writers, and 
would, by the way, make one observation 
before | proceed. Notwithstanding the pre- 
tences to originality in the writers against 
Christianity (ia which I mean not to arraign 
their sincerity, but their knowledge of the 
subject) it is easy to demonstrate that not a 
siugle argument has been urged by modern 
writers, without excepting Paine, who 
doubtless thought that he had made the 
world much wiser than it was before, which 
has not been urged, with at least as much 
effect, by ancient writers ; so that the ques- 
tion is not whether Mr. Ilume and Mr. 
Paine, and such writers, have now overturn- 
ed Christianity ; but whether Julian, Por- 
phyry, Celsus, and others, and even Chris- 
tians themselves, by their own objections ha: 
done it before, or whether they are not com- 
pletely answered.” 


Several of these discourses are ad- 
dressed to young persons, from which 
we could with pleasure select many use- 
ful and impressive remarks. , 


Art. XXXVI. The Advantages of diffused Knowledge, a Sermon preached at Scarbo- 
rough, August Sih, and at Kingston upon Hull, December 5, 1802, for the Benefit of tqvo 
Charity-Schools, instituted at those respective Places for the Edicaison of the Children of 
the Poor. By Francis Wrancuam, M.A. Ato. pp. 20. 


WITH much pure and forcible elo- 
quence Mr. Wrangham here success- 
fully vindicates the attempt to diffuse 
knowledge, and especially religious 
knowledge, among the poor, against 
“the bigot and the infidel, who from 
different motives contend, that know- 
ledge imparted to the inferior orders is 
always superfluous, often pernicious, 


and sometimes ruinous in its effects upon 
their innocence and peace.” After 
shewing the importance of communicat- 
ing instruction to those who constitute 
“‘ the productive portion of our fellow- 
subjects, and the wide-spread basis of the 
British pyramid,” the preacher urges 
the duty of strenuous exertions on the 
part of the more affluent orders. ‘The 


* Mr. Coleridge. 





WELLBELOVED’S SERMON—SKURRAY’S SERMON—LEIGH’S SERMON. 


whole is concluded by an animated re- 
commendation of those children for 
whose sake the sermon ws delivered, 
as probably destined for the most part 
to a naval life, and so precluded from 
scenes generally more favourable to the 
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future acquisition of religious know- 
ledge. We could with pleasure select 
this passage, were we not forbidden by 
the limits within which we must contain 
ourselves. 


Art. XXXVII. 4 Sermon, preached at the Chapel in St. Saviour-Gate, York, on Sunday 
December 26, 1802, on Occasion of the much-lamented Death of Robert Cappe, M. D. 


with an Appendix, containing brief Memoirs of his Life. 


LOVED. Svo. pp. 54. 

A Tribute of affection to the me- 
mory of an excellent and valuable 
friend. The eminence to which the 
lamented subject of this pathetic dis- 
course and interesting memoir had at- 
tained, in an important profession, at so 
early a period of life, is highly honour- 
able to his memory, and creditable to the 
discernment of his fellow-citizens. ‘The 


Arr. XXXVIII. 


By Cuarres Wevise- 


removal of such a character from the 
scene of extemsive usefulness, is an 
event which cannot be fully compre- 
hended, and to which they who survive 
cannot possibly be reconciled, but by 
those Christian principles which the 
preacher has largely illustrated and 
zealously enforced. 


The Duties of loving the Brotherhood, fearing God, and honouring 


the King, illustrated and enforced in a Sermon, preached before Two Friendly Societies, 
by the Rev. Francis Sxurray, Af. A. Curate of Horningsham, Wilts. 8vo. pp. 32. 


THIS discourse, boasting of nothing 
eloquent and energetic, derives its value 
from the liberal views, the loyal senti- 
ments, and the truly pious zeal of the 
preacher. ‘ It owes its publication,” 
we are informed, ‘ not to the sugges- 
tions of friendship, nor to any motives 
of literary vanity. It was sent by its 


author to the press, in order to imprint 
more indelibly on the minds of his pa- 
rishioners than verbal recitation possi- 
bly could do, sentiments of unanimity 
and loyalty, at this critical and eventful 
period.” May these desires of the 
preacher be accomplished ! ~ 


Art. XXXIX. A Sermon on the Depravity of the human Heart, exemplified generally 
in the Conduct of the ews, and particularly in that of Lieut. Col. Despard, previous to 
his Execution; preached at St. George's, Hanover-Square, Feb. 27, 1803, by the Rev. 
W. Leen, LL. B. Morning Preacher at the aforesaid Church, and Rector of Little 


Plumstead, Norfolk. Svo. pp. 22. 
WE will not consume our own time 
or that of our readers, in inveighing 
against the too frequent practice of pub- 
lishing single sermons, which have no- 
thing either in the matter or the style, 
no principle enforced by masterly rea- 
soning or illustrated by chaste and vi- 
gorous eloquence, to recommend and 
entitle them to public notice ; although 
we might appear to be more than justi- 


fied by the discourse now before us.— 
Delivered with all the grace of clerical 
action, the impression it made must have 
been very feeble; and now presented 
tv the eye, it does no more than prove 
that the preacher felt what thousands 
felt at the same time, with at least equal 
vigour, but which few would not have 
expressed with far more energy and 
effect. 
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Art. XL. 4 Review of Christian Doctrine, a Sermon preached at St. Thomas's, Southe 
wark, Dec. 26, 1802, and.at the Gravel-Pit, Hackney, Fanuary 2d, 1803, on ree 
signing the Office of a M inister in those Societies. By Joun Kentisu- 8vo. pp. 


Art. XLI. & Letter to the Rev hn Kentish, occasioned by some remarkable Passages 
in his Sermon, entitled a Review of 4 hristian Doctrine, delivered at Hackney Yy ON Sunday, 
Fanuary 2, 1803. By Wirtiam Sturcw. “ Semper ego auditor tantum 
Svo. pp. 35. 

THE first of these articles is, as self a prophet, having distinctly fore- 
the title imports, a discourse delivered told the destruction of Jerusalem by 
by the author to two societies of chris- the Roman armies: that the hope of a 
tians, upon relinguishing the charge he iuture resurrection must be built solely 
had held as one of their ministers. ‘(The on the death and resurrection of Jesus 
preacher, we believe, is generally known, Christ; that naturally man is mortal, 
and by his more intimate friends highly but Christianity renders him immortal ; 
respected, asa liberal and zealous uni- that the Scriptures represent death as a 
tarian. Addressing for the last time, state of profound sleep; and, that the 
in the character of their minister, the neglect of social worship is disgraceful. 
people with whom he had long officiat- These assertions, Mr. Sturch, the sup- 
ed, he thought it not improper to review posed author of a Free-thinking Tract, 
upon that occasion, the doctrine which entitled Apeleutheros, and occasionally, 
they had heard from him in his public at least, a hearer at the Gravel-pit, con- 
services. He, therefore, ina brief but siders as unfounded. With respect to 
very able manner, recapitulated the lead- some of them we ure inclined to think 
ing subjects of his discourses: God— with him; but others, and especially the 
Divine Worship—--Revelation—--Jesus first, rest upon a foundation which no 
Christ—the Scriptures—Christian Ordi- efforts of Mr. Sturch can shake. But 
nances—and the Situation, Duties, 2nd we leave the proof of this “with she 
Expectations of Mankind. Concern- preacher ; been if he judges it worth 
ing each of these he candidly stateswhat while to republish arguments which 
has been the natnre and burden of his never have been, w hich we are fully 
instructions, and concludes his discourse persuaded never can be -refuted, will 
with some practical reflections adapted easily subvert all that Mr. Sturch has 
to the particular situation of his hearers. advanced to destroy the character of 

In the course of his address, the Jesus as 2 prophet, a and to disprove the 
preacher observed, that Jesus was not publication of the gospels previous to the 
only the subject of prophecy, but him- destruction of pha te 


Art. XLII. The Nature and Duties of the Christian Ministry; erd the Co-operation 
of a Christian Society avith the Labou ws of its Ministers: two Sermons preached at the 
New Meeting i j hain, Jai nuary 23, 1803, on pey taking the Office of a relic 
gious In.tructor in that Cor 


cations By Sanus Kentish. &vo. pp. 40. 









THESE two discourses may be read which have hindered the progress of divine 
with advantage, both by Christian mi- rire none, probably, has been more hurt- 
nisters and their hearers They are ful than the resolution formed by some in- 
plain, serious, and impressive, and con-  S*Fuctors to conc eal or disguise their religious 
tain many observations of great impc:. SeNtments om their respective congrega- 

> to pe hese vesnective cha- tions: so that duriag, pe chaps, a lone con- 
tance to pe -rsons of these respec chi nexion, the " h: is remained totally 
racters, == : ignorant of its teacher's faith upon subjects 

We subjoin the following extract as of the first importance ; and the teacher 
worthy of the attention ot those who has boasted of his keeping them in this 
occupy stations in society similar to that ignorance.——Yor myself, whether I reflect 
of the author: upon the very end and nature of our 

ciice, upon the uniform practice of Christ 

«© Tt has sometimes been asked, whether and his apostles, upon the enormous cor- 
the Christian minister ought to lay beforethe ruptions under which it has been almost 
audience whom he staie addresses, the buried, or upon the cireumstances and 
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full result of his opinions respecting the wants ef man, I camnot doubt but that it 
doctrines of the gospel? With us, my bre- is our duty to declare unto you the whole 
thren, I trust that there can be no such counsel of God ;—to declare it with meek- 


question. Among the numerous causese ness, indeed, yet with hon esty and firmness 5 
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OVERTON’S SERMON—BULMER’S SERMON. i2 


calling upon you, as wise men, to judge of 
what we say. Iam no friend to the unsea- 
sonable intrusion of even usefal and mo- 
mentous truths: Lam no advocate for dog- 
matism and presumption, But Lam equally 
hostile to that temporizing spirit which, un- 
der the specious names of prudence, catholic- 
ism, and moderation, would leave the world 
in ignorance concerning the object of wor- 
ship, the rank of Christ, the terms of salva- 
tion, and the final destiny of man. Detest- 
ed be the attempt to seek or preserve a short- 
lived popularity, to gain the : ulfrages of ig- 
norance er the applauses of prejudice, by 
the use of words which are thought to ex- 
press, but which in reality do not express, 
nay which are known by us not to express 
our views of evangelic doctrine! These arti- 


fices are utterly inconsistent with christian 
simplicity and godly sincerity ; and, verily, 
they who practise them have their reward— 
a base ignoble reward, far unlike the solid 
recompense which awaits the men who are 
the fearless patrons of dishonored truth. It 
is im vain to allege that all Christians agree 
in the belief of points essential to salvation, 
and that there are wise and virtuous men of 
every persuasion. This, I grant, is a forci- 
ble plea for candid behaviour towards those 
whose creed ditlers from our own; but it 
cannot be admitted as valid in defence of 
that indolence which refuses to inquire, of 
that timidity which fears to state the issue 
of its inquiry, or of that disingenuousness 
which handles deceitfully the word of God.” 





Art. XLITL. The Duty of Britons, ai the present awful Crisis of their Country, a Sermon 
preached August 7, 1802. By Joun Overton, 4. M. Rector of St. Margaret and St. 


Crux, York. 


8vo. pp. 32. 


FROM 1 Chron. xix. 13. the preacher 
recommends to his countrymen, in the 
midst of the dangers by which they 
are threatened, ** humble confidence, 
vigorous exertion, and pious resigna- 
tion.’”’? Inorder that they “ may cherish 
a humble confidence that all will: yet be 
ultimately well with them, he exhorts 
them to reflect on the goodness of our 
cause, on the goodness of our God; 
on the degree of true religion yet re- 
maining in the nation; and, en what 
God has already done for us, and by 
our means.” Oi the exertions which 
are requisite he says, “ We must be va- 
Jiant against sin, valiant in prayer; 
chearfully contribute our pecuniary and 
personal aid ; and, in general, must each 


of us, according to our various talents 
and opportunities, do our utmost for the 
public advantage. The wicked must 
reform, the righteous must intercede, 
the rich must contribute, the wise must 
deliberate, and the strong must fight. 
Our purses, our persons, our hearts, 
heads and hands, all our faculties, and 
all our energies, must be exerted in the 
cause.” 

Although this discourse claims not 
the praise which is due to eloquence, 
it breathes a loyal, a patriotic, and a 
pious spirit, and is well adapted to serve 
the important purpose for which it was 
originally preached, and is now given 
to the public. 


Art. XLIV. The National Defence, a Sermon, preached in the Parish Churches of 


Wain 

By LiL 

“ THE objec: of this discourse,” we 
are told, “ was to impress the minds of 
the hearers, especially those of the lower 
class, with a just sense of the present 
critical state of the country ; and by 
pointing out the wisdom and necessity of 
the measures which have been sanction- 
ed by the legislature, for the general de- 
fence and security of the realm, to ani- 
mate them to prompt and vigorous exer- 
tions in assisting to carry such measures 
into execution.” This object is highly 
laudable, and the means adopted to se- 
cure it are deserving of much commen- 
dation. The text which the preache 
has selected, is Nehemiah iv. 14. “ Be 
not afraid of them; remember the Lord 
who is great aud terrible, and fight 








feet, All Stints, and Thorpe, in the County of Lincoln, on Sunday, August 7, 1803. 
Rev. Perer Buimer, A. B. Vicar of Thorpe, Fe. 


8vo. pp. 16. 


for your brethren, your sons and your 
daughters, your wives and your houses.’ 
Animated by a truly British spirit, zea- 
lous for the honour of his country, and 
the interests of mankind, he describes 
in strong and glowing language, the 
atrocious character of our insolent foe ; 
he points out the duties which are incum- 
bent on his countrymen ; he directs them 
whence to gain strength in their present 
difficulties, and animates them to meet 
and to repel the dangers with which 
they are menaced. We are not sur- 
prized that “ its effect, at the time of its 
delivery, was such as to induce a wish 
that its usefulness might be farther ex- 
tended by means of the press.” 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. XLV. Britons exhorted to the Defence of their Country, in an Address on the 
threatened Invasion by Fvance, delivered Aug. 28, 1803, at Trim-Street Chapel, Bath, 


by the Rev. Tuomas Broapuurst. 


“ IT is a good land,” saith the 
preacher, from Deut. i. 25, “ which the 
Lord our God doth give us.” Warmed 
by the contemplation of its excellencies, 
indignant at the threats of an usurping 
enemy to rob us of our envied enjoy- 
ments, he endeavours to excite in the 
breasts of others similar feelings, and, 
sve apprehend, not without success. We 
cannot forbear from making one short 
extract from this animated address: 


«¢ Blest with the enjoyment of personal 
liberty, and the sceurity of property, and 
free from all oppression of rank and greatness, 
the inhabitants of Britain are deeply interest- 
ed in the preservation of much actual and 
positive good. But even if our situation 
were less favourable to happiness than it is, 
even if our lives and our property were en- 
dered less secure by the misconduct of our 
governors, and by acts of extortion and of 
craelty, we cannot suppose that our condi- 
tion would be at all ameliorated by a change 
of masters, and especially of such masters 
as we should find toe to be, who are an- 
xiously endeavouring to make us their prev. 
No, my countrymen, our situation ind be 
a thousand times worse. We should be 
scornfully trampled to the dust. We should 
he ground to pieces by oppression. Our 
implacable enemics would satiate their ut- 
most vengeance upon us in every possible 
way that malignity and ingenuity could de- 
vise. Weshould become hewers of wood, 


Art. XLVI. 
Oct. 9, 1803, at the 
Second edition, 8vo. 


FROM the example of Nehemiah, re- 
corded Nehemiah vi. 1, Mr. Joyce re- 
commends the mest strenuous and fear- 
less opposition to that ambitious power 
which threatens to invade us; and ex- 
horts his countrymen to determine to 
risque their lives to defend their inde- 
pendence. ‘This sermon is another of 
those animated patriotic addresses which 


8vo. pp. 24. 


and drawers of water. We should be chain- 
ed to the oar, or consigned to the dungeon. 
Foreign troops would take up their abode 
with us in our dwellings ; and we should be 
daily insulted by the sight of those who had 
deprived us of every thing but life, and who 
would be ready to deprive us of that upon 
the slightest suspicion or provocation. The 

roduce of our industry we should not be at 
liberty to enjov.. We should, indeed, plough 
and sow our fields, but our proud conquerors 
would reap the harvest. . The flower of our 
youth would be pressed into the service of 
their tyrannic masiers, and be sent from their 
homes to engage in supporting a system of 
universal oppression, and in making fresh 
additions to lawless power. O fatal day! 
when such is the lot of Englishmen! That 
day will be a day of weeping and lamentation. 
That day will be wrapt in clouds and dark- 
ness. Whoever wishes for the arrival of that 
awful day, wishes for the adrent of all that 
is calamitous and dreadful. He is the ene- 
my of his country. He is the enemy of the 
human race. He is a base degenerate son 
of Britain, fit only to be a slave; fit only 
to associate with those, who have lost all 
dignity of sentiment and elevation of mind. 
He possesses neither the spirit of a man, 
nor the philanthropy of a Christian. There 
is not such a man among us. If there be, 
he was not born in this happy isle. He was 
never nurtured in a land of freedom. From 
his natal day he has breathed only the pol- 
luted air of slavery.” 


Courege and Union in a Time of National Danger, a Sermon, preached 
Initarian Chapel, Essex-street, by the Rev. JrremiaH Joyce. 


the peculiar circumstances of the times 
have called forth; and will, no doubt, 
greatly contribute to “ rouse his coun- 
trymen to the exercise of those rights 
which may be the means of securing to 
themselves and their descendants the 
same honourable rank in the world they 
have so long held.’ 


FAST SERMONS. 


Art. XLVII. 


Dissenting Meeting House, Battersea. 


OF this sermon many passages are 
eloquent and beautiful; and many others 
claim a much higher praise, that of be- 
ing animated by a spirit truly benevolent 


Britain's Defence. A Sermon preached Aug. 21, 1803, in the Protestant 


By Joseru} Hucues, 4. M. 8vo. pp. 43. 


and evangelical. Weare informed that 
the subject of this discourse was chosen 
with an immediate reference toa circular 
meeting for prayer and exhortation, re- 





WELLBELOVED’S SERMON. 


cently established in the author’s neigh- 
bourhood. This subject is connected 
by the preacher with the present alarm- 
ing situation of public affairs ; and his 
object isto shew that a devotional spirit 
is of the greatest importance to the 
welfare of communities in general, and 
in particular to the welfare of our own 
country at this critical season. 

After a delineation of the horrors of 
war, Mr. Hughes concludes, notwith- 


Art. XLVIII. 


tm by, 
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standing, that defensive war is, on the 
principles of christianity, justifiable; and 
that as such the present contest may be 
regarded, at least in reference to the 
project of invasion. : 

The excellence of the leading senti- 
ments of this discourse is such, that we 
shall not dwell on some subordinate 
blemishes, which might, perhaps, be 
pointed out. 


A Sermon preached on Wednesday, October 19, 1808, the Day of 


National Humiliation, to a Congregation of Protestant Dissenters in St. Saviourgate, 


York. By Cnayres WELLBELOVED. 

MR. WELLBELOVED pleads the 
haste with which this discourse was com- 
posed, and the short and unfrequent in- 
tervals of stated engagement which were 
allowed for its revision, in extenuation of 
the imperfections which he supposes will 
be discovered in it; and which, he says, 
under any other circumstances than those 
which attend its publication, would have 
prevented it from meeting the public 
eye. We may, however, venture to state 
our opinion, that his discourse will 
maintain a respectable rank among the 
many publications to which, from mo- 
tives similar to his own, the services of 
the day appointed for national humi- 
liation have naturally given birth. 

Mr. Wellbeloved has chosen the ap- 
posite history of the invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib, as the passage of scrip- 
ture with which his reflections are con- 
nected. After a relation of that event, 
extracted from the accounts afforded by 
the sacred historians, he remarks the 
similarity which it bears to the present 
situation of our own country, and the 
menaced enterprize cf our enemies. We 
extract the following passage, which 
contains the political creed of the author 
respecting the nature and object of the 
important contest in which we are en- 
gaged. 

«© Although I confess myself to be one of 
those who think that it would have been 
more advisable to have abided by the very 
letter of our treaties, and not to have afforded 
the enemy either the slightest pretence for 
the renewal of hostilities, or the possibility 
of justifying their conduct to the powers of 
Europe ; yet 1 cannot close my eyes agaist 
the evidence which has been produced, to 
prove that the presént ambitious ruler of 
france, who exists only amidst the noise 
and tumult of war, was, during the short 
season of peace, before the cession of a rocky 
island was demanded and refused, unceas- 


Ann. Rey. Vou. Il, 


Svo. pp. 37. 


ingly and extensively employed, in what may 
be justly considered, not merely as the pre- 
parations for a future contest, but as viola- 
tions of the peaceful character which he was 
bound to maintain. His military missions 
to the East, under the specious pretext of ex- 
tending the commerce of France; the powers 
with which his pretended commercial agents 
in our own country were invested ; the en- 
couragement he gave to the disaffected in our 
sister “kingdom, and the assurance which 
they appear to have received of his support 
in their attempts to overthrow her govern- 
ment, are to my mind, most powerlul aud 
convincing proofs of a hostile spirit utterly 
inconsistent with his open professions of 
amity, and demonstrate that he was ready 
and determined to seize any pretence to renew 
the war which had been so lately terminaied. 
The contest on the part of our foe, L am 
fully persuaded is not now carried on, nor 
Was it at first undertaken to secure the pos- 
session of a barren rock tn the midst of the 
Mediterranean sea, but to humble the only 
power that remained prompt to watch, deter- 
mined and able to arrest the rapid strides of 
lawless ambition; and to reduce to the same 
abject state in which the once most free and 
generous people of Europe are now lying, a 
nation, which, by its « xample and its intlu- 
enee, presents a constant and a formidable 
obstacle to the progress of tyranny and op- 
pression. The nature of the war then <f- 
fords us some ground for hope; it is a deten 

sive war. Even to those who cannot fully 
approve of its origin, it must now appear a 
conf®st of no ordinary nature, and atfording 
no ordinary reasen to hope for the Divine 
protection. So far as the menaces of our 
enemy are to be believed, our extirpation 1s 
the object which animates all his efforts: his 
rage is boundless as his ambition, insztiable 
as the grave. Upon the issue of the present 
war, Gepends not the possession of a few 
islands on a distant ocean, or of rich pro- 
vinces, in a distant continent; but our 
existence, as that free people who have been 
Jong the admiration of the world. How- 
ever trivial the pretext for entering upon the 
war may have been, the cause for which it is 
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carried on, is weighty and momentous, no 
Jess than the preservation of our liberties 
and our lives. We are fighting now for the 
shade of our own oaks, and the streams from 
our own springs. We are called now to de- 
fend our rightful monarch from degradation 
and insult; our princes, our nobles, and our 
senators fram poverty and exile; our wives 
and daughters from the brutal violence of a 
lawless soldiery; our fathers and our sons 
from slavery and from death. When we 
think over the magnitude and extent of the 
misery with ‘which we are threatened; in- 
stead of despondency, why feel we not con- 
fidence? To animated exertions it cannot 
fail to rouse every British arm; and that these 
exertions will prevail, it affords to every 
British heart no unstable ground of hope. 
The proud Assyrian led in vain his locust 
troops to pollute and to destroy the little hill 
of Zion: the Persian despot having marched 
in eastern pomp, at the head of the whole 
force of his extensive empire, to insult and 
to overthrow the venerable seat of ancient 
Liberty, returned a miserable fugitive, unpi- 
tied and alone, through those very provinces, 
which were lately not sufficient to supply the 
luxuries of his table. We ourselves, in 
later filmes, were discomfited, when we un- 
justly attempted to prevent the independence 
of our powerful and distant colonies, and to 
fill our treasury on the banks of the ‘Thames, 


FiGes Dials 
the Day appointed for a General Fast. 
Prebendary of that Cathedral. vo. pp. 


FROM a striking and appropriate 
passage of scripture, (Hab. iti. 2.) Mr. 
Madan directs the attention of his audi- 
ence to some just and pertinent reflec- 
tions on the state of public affairs. 
From the first clause of his text, * O 
Lord, I have heard thy speech and was 
afraid,” he properly represents the pre- 
sent threatening aspect of events, as an 
awful intimation to mankind of the ne- 
cessity of reformation, and the practice 
ef public and private virtue. He does 
not encourage us to hope for victory and 
safety, because we may conceive our 
adversaries to be more wicked than our- 
selves ; we have each of us crimes of 
sufficient magnitude to account for; and 
it is our wisdom to estimate, with most 
scrupulous examination, the sum of our 
own guilt. But while, in hearing the 
voice of God, we have reason to fear, 
we have also reason to hope that “ in 


THEOLOGY AND ECCL 


A Sermon prea: hed at Pei 


ESI[ASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


with the profits of the industrious settler on 
the shores of the Ohio: and even they who 
are now threatening to be the invaders, were 
not suffered to fall before the numerous and 
well-disciplined forces that were not long 
since on their march to dictate to them the 
government they should form, and the laws 
they should obey. Why then may we not 
humbly trust in the same benevolent Provi- 
dence to baffle and to bring to nought those 
counsels and those attempts, which would 
deprive us of our dearest privileges; violate 
our most sacred rights; rob us of our mest 
valued possessions ; and reduce us to slavery, 
misery, and ruin?” 


The sequel of this discourse is em- 
ployed in an estimate of our national 
character, and the aspect which it bears 
on our present situation; in an animated 
description of the consequences which 
would result from the success of the 
hostile enterprize; and an earnest re 
commendation, as the importance of the 
cause demands, to the use of those ef- 
forts, in dependance on divine Provi- 
dence, which may most speedily accom- 
plish a favourable termination of the 
contest in which interests of such mag- 
nitude are involved. 


}, 


erborough, on Wednesday, October 19, 1803, 


By the Rev. Seencen Manan, 4. 2. 
99 


whee 


wrath he will remember mercy.”? From 
this part of his text, Mr. Madan takes 


occasion to review some of the most 
remarkable instances of national deli- 
verance, which occur in the latter ages 
of our history; to advert to our human 
means of protection, and to encourage 
the hope that, if repentant, we shall, in 
the day of danger, experience the divine 
blessing and assistance. 

‘The composition of Mr. Madan’s ser- 
mon is, in general, careful and some- 
what studied. In a few instances, his 
language partakes rather too much of a 
poetical structure. For instance: ‘The 
victories, the fiercencss, the rapidity of 
the foe, became conscious of a sudden re- 
verse.”” The following words (p. 23,) 
present a complete verse of ten syllables: 
“Or taint with pestilence the breath of 
heaven.” 





JERViS’S SERMON. 


‘Arr. L. 


Unanimity and Energy in the present Crisis. 
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A Discourse delivered in the 


Dissenting Chapel at Lympston, Devon, on Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1803, being the Day 


appointed for a General Fast. 


THE author of this eloquent discourse 
takes an ample range of political, moral, 
and religious reflection, adapted to our 
present situation. The text is taken 
from Isaiah ii. 4. After some illustration 
of the prophetic style of this passage 
and its context, the author proceeds to 
describe the awful nature of the contest 
in which we are engaged, after the transi- 
.ent period of tranquillity succeeding the 
fierce and bloody war, by which this 
nation was lately occupied. Her situ- 
ation is now cifferent from that of the 
late and almost every former contest in 
which Britain has been involved. We 
have now to sustain alone the attacks of 
a mighty foe, before whom Europe has 
fallen; danger is at our gates, and our 
independent national existence is the 
stake in question. Atsuch a crisis every 
other sentiment and consideration must 
be suspended ; the country is in danger; 
its citizens hear no voice but that which 
calls them to arm in its defence. In 
this part of his discourse, Mr. Jervis 
draws an animated, and, we believe, a 
just picture of that extraordinary man, 
as he is justly termed, who threatens to 
assail us. To undervalue the talents 
and formidable qualities of our adver- 
sary, is folly ; to appreciate them justly, 
and prepare ourselves with the requisite 
vigour to counteract their effects, is true 
magnanimity and prudence. We should 
with pleasure extract the whole of this 
well-drawn character, did it not extend 
toa length exceeding the proper limits 
of this article: we must therefore con- 
fine ourselves to the following sketch of 
the consular period of his life. 


“© The instant he appeared in the capital of 
France, he placed himself at the head of one 
of the most populous, extensive, rich, and 


fertile nations in Europe. ‘There he still go- 
verns with an absolute sway, and rules with- 
out control. All is obsequious to his nod. 
His will is absolute, his word is law. His 
colossal power is. identified with the very 
existence of the great country over which he 
presides. Giddy on the Jofiy pinnacle of 
power, intoxicated with the unexampled 
splendor of his accumulated fortunes, and 
the grandeur of his clevation amongst the 
potentates of the world, he now gives an 
unbridled loose to the suggestions of a wild, 
Visionary, and domineering ambition. Whe- 
ther it is that unlimited and absolute power 
tends to develope the real characicrs of wen ; 


By the Rev. Tuomas Jervis. 


Svo. pp. 61. 


or, that unmerited prosperity instils a sub 
tile poison into the human heart, and cor- 
rupts and contaminates the most exalted 
minds—be this as it may, the subsequent 
conduct of this hitherto wonderful man, 
places him before our eyes under a new and 
different aspect. He is now lofty and im- 
perious, inflexible and severe, crafty, dark 
and suspicious, cruel, impetuous and re- 
vengeful. Nothing can withstand the ir- 
ritation and fury of his passions. Yet, 
in the wildest paroxysm of passion, though: 
alike regardless of the considerations of per- 
sonal dignity and the forms of external de- 
corum, never does he so far lose the poss 
session of himself as to defeat the purposes 
of deep dissimulation, of a subtile and de- 
signing policy. In these representations, [ 
would not wish to subject myself to the 
imputation of indulging in the language of 
harsh and indiscriminate censure, of un- 
founded calumny, or of a disingenuous in- 
tention to blacken that conduct which is in 
itsclf sufficiently atrocious. But, iet us for 
& moment advert to that dereliction of prin- 
cipie, that accumulation of hypocrisy and 
crime in which his political character is 
enveloped ; his oppression at home, and his 
exactions abroad; and I fear we shall be 
amply justified in stating that he has made 
humanity the pretext of his ambition, and 
religion a mere engine of political intrigue ; 
and thus has betrayed the cause of liberty, 
that venerable cause which he professed to 
foster and cherish, to patronize and protect ; 
but which in reality only served hin as a 
ladder by which to climb to empire and 
fame! Let us call to mind only a few of 
those events which have marked his pro- 
And here, let me ask, is not this 
the man whose insatiable lust of conquest has 
ravaged Italy and Germariy—has invaded the 
territories, and annoyed the peaceful inha- 
bitants of Ifolland and Belgium, and grasped 
with a rapacious hand the fruits of their 
honest industry and labour? Is nof this the 
man, who, with a remorseless insensibility, 
disturbed the tranquillity of the simple, un- 
ofiending, brave and generous Swiss, in the 
hallowed recesses of mountains and 
vallies; and with a crucl and insidious pre-+ 
tence of redressing their supposed wrongs, 
jzid them under the iron yoke of a despotism 
more burthensome and gailing “ than they, 
or their fathers,” and their venerable ances- 
tors “* were able to bear?” Is not this the 
man, who has violated the laws of justice, 
and. resisted the claims of humanity and 
freedom in the distant regions of the Atlantic 
—who attacked the natives of St. Domingo, 
defending themselves in the natural entrench- 
ments and the impregnable fortresses of their 
woods and mountains; gallantly fighting for 
N 2 
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their wives and children; and bravely oppos- 
ing the attempts of the hostile invader to 
subjugate and enslave them: till, at length, 
foiled in his enterprize, after immolating 
thousands of wary victims upon the altar 
of a dishonourablé ambition, he was re- 
duced to the necessity of withdrawing the 
reliques of his army which were saved from 
the ravages of the climate, and the fury of 
the injured inhabitants ?” y 

The remainder of this very animated 
discourse is devoted to a just estimate of 
the nature of our danger, and the de- 
gree of confidence which we are entitled 
to entertain, and the moral and religious 
reflections with which it becomes us to 
occupy our minds. The wisdom of a 
liberal policy, on the part of govern- 
ment, for conciliating and uniting all 
classes of the nation, is pertinently re- 
commended and enforced. 


Art. LI. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


We have sometimes thought that there 
exists a considerable similarity between 
the characters of Hannibal and the 
French consul. We do not however 
accept the omen of the comparison, that, 
like another Hannibal, he shall bring 
destruction to the entrance of our 
capital: we believe, that to cross the 
channel, commanded, as it is, by British 
fleets, is an enterprize more difficult than 
to surmount the Alps: but should our 
adversaty break through this barrier 
also, we trust that he will still find, on 
British ground, some British Scipiv, who 
shall terminate his career of triumph, 
and place a final obstacle before his way 
to that universal empire at which he 
seems to aim. 


Courage, Patriotism, and Resignation, the Duties of the present Times. The 


Substance of a Sermon preached at Churchgate Chapel, Stockport, Oct. 19, 1803. By 


W. Evans. 8vo. pp. 23. 

THIS is a discourse marked by the 
same patriotic sentiments and princi- 
ples, which we have already noticed in 
so many similar publications. From 


Art. LIT. Reformation of Life, Trust in 


Sermon preached in the Chapel of Berwick, 04. 19, 1803. 
By Samuce Burrer, Af. A. 8vo. pp. 


by Proclamation for a Public Fas/. 


MR. BUTLER is advantageously 
known to the public, as having distin- 
guished himself at Cambridge by his 
acquisitions in classical literature; and 
in his present situation he has, we be- 
lieve, rescued a considerable and once 
flourishing seminary of education, {rom 
a state of great decline to tresh activity 
and usetulness. The present discourse 
bears many marks of a cultivated and 
iiberal mind. ‘The text is from Deu- 
teronomy xx. 1. The plan of the ser- 
mon is delineated in the title-page. 

Mr. Butler mentions with just abhor- 
rence and indignation, the infernal de- 


ii Sam. x. 12, the preacher exhorts us to 
defend our country with courage, to 
prize its worth, and to resign ourselves 
to the will of Ged. 


God, and vigorous Exertions recommended. A 
Being the Day appointed 
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me 


cree of the convention to allow no quar- 
ter to the English and Hanoverians, 
and animadverts with becoming spirit 
on the very unjustifiable intimations 
which haveappeared in some of our own 
journals, for the adoption of a similar 
conduct against the force which may 
invade our country. Mr. Butler, in 
censuring the French rulers, ought in 
candour and justice te have mentioned, 
that the soldiers refused to obey the 
orders of their government: nor was 
the decree, we believe, ever in a single 
instance cxecuted. 


Art. LILE. 4n Antidote to the Alarms of Invasion: a Discourse delivered at th - 
Meeting House in the Old Jewry, on Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1803, being the Day appointed 
for a General Fast. By Asrauam Rees, D. D. F. RS. Editor of the New 


Cyclopedia. 8vo. pp. 23. 

«+ ACCUSTOMED to reason more 
than to declaim,’’ Dr. Rees takes oc- 
easion, from Nehemiah iv. 14. to state 
some obvious arguments, that seem to 
justify the application of the words of 
the text to our Own case. To shew that 
Britons onght not to be afraid of their 
enemies, but to fight with confidence, 


he exhorts us to consider: 1. The nature 
of the contest in which we are engaged. 
2, The character and views of the enemy 
with whom we have to contend. %. The 
important and invaluable objects which 
depend upon the present contest. 4. 1n¢ 
advantages which are likely to result 
from the prosperous issue of it. 5. The 
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means of our defence; and 6. That in 
the cause of justice and self-defence, we 
may rely on the providence of Almighty 
God. If we meet not with any tower- 
ing flights of eloquence, we have what 


1$1 


the preacher considers as of higher value, 
good sense, sound argument, and the 
expression of firm and rational piety, 
pure patriotism, and unshaken loyalty, 


Art. LIV. Trust and Confidence*in the universal and sovereign Government, and con- 
stant Providence of God: a Sermon preached in the Unitarian Chapel in Essex-street, 


London, on Wednesday, October 19, Se. 


«“ DISAPPROVING of the discussion 
of merely political topics, in a place ap- 
propriated to religious instruction.” and 
wisely judging that “our fortitude in 
promoting and securing our defence, or 
in bearing and suffering our defeat, must 
be built on a broader and more satisfac- 
tory foundation, than that of merely 
gratifying our indignation at the avowed 
jealousies, asperities, or resentments of 
an ambitious and sanguinary enemy,” 


By Joun Disney, D.D. F.S. A. 


pp- 22. 


Dr. Disney “ proposes simply to suggest 
to his hearers such observations and re- 
flections, deduced from the superintend- 
ing providence of Ged, as have been 
and continue to be the support of his 
own mind.” ‘The words of the text are 
selected from Rev. xix.6. Though not 
destitute of animation, this discourse is 
chiefly distinguished by its picty, and 
the liberal and enlarged views it presents 
of the government of God. 


Art. LV. The Situation, the Prospects, and the Duties of Britons in the present Crisis of 


Alarm and Danger, represented in a Discourse delivered to the Unitarian Congregation at 


Hackney, October 19, Se. 


THIS discourse is of a complexion 
somewhat different from the preceding. 
The preacher does not avoid politics, 
but he introduces them no further than 


as they were naturally suggested by the 
subject and occasion of his address.— 
The situation of the country, he consi- 
ders as alarming, from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the present contest, to which 
there appears no prospect of a termina. 
tion; but still he sees no reason for de- 


spondency. ‘The power of the British 
navy, the bravery of our defenders at 
home, the unexampled unanimity of the 
nation, the conciliatory spirit of the pre- 
sent administration, the moral character 
of Britain, the recollection of the sea- 
sonable interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence in past emergencies, unite to af- 
ford a good ground of hope, that the 
divine blessing will accompany our stre- 
huous exertions. With respect to the du- 
Art. LVI. 4 Sermon preached an the late 
Warwickshire. 


ANY work to which the name of 
Parr is affixed, will justly excite atten- 
tion; and all that the promise of the pub- 
lication now before us can have raised, 
will, by its appearance, be amply grati- 
ed. Distinguished by soundness of ar- 
gument, vigour of expression, loftiness 
of style, and a liberal and enlightened 
Patriotism, this discourse will not only 
Promote the purposes in aid of which it 


By Tomas Betswam. 


ties incumbent upon us at the present 
crisis, the preacher observes, that we 
should be properly sensible of the dan- 
ger of our country, free from unmanly 
dejection, duly apprized of the nature 
and importance of the contest, anxious 
to bury all private animosities in a patri- 
otic regard to the public good, strenu- 
ous individually to exert ourselves to 
perform those duties which the exigen- 
cies of the state may require, and in the 
faithful and resolute discharge of these 
should commit ourselves and our cause 
to God. 

The whole discourse is animated and 
energetic ; and contains such expressions 
of loyalty, as some would perhaps be 
surprised to hear from a preacher of the 
sect to which Mr. Belsham belongs, after 
all the unmerited obloquy which has 
been thrown upon it. 


Fast Day, at the Parish Church of Hatton, 


By Samvuet Parr, LL.D. 4to. pp. 31. 


was composed and delivered, but contri- 
bute to preserve the well earned fame 
of its author, to a far distant period. 
Nearly one half of this sermon is occu- 
pied in vindicating the gospel from the 
charge which has been alleged against 
it, in consequence of the supposed want 
of all instruction relating to the duty of 
patriotism. The sum of the preacher’s 
— is thus given by himself: 
3 
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<¢ If from the national temper and political 
situation of the Jews and Romans, to whom 
our Lord more immediately addressed him- 
self, any precept about the love of our coun- 
try would, probably, have been misconceived 
by the rash, and abused by the crafty ; if the 
duty itself, in all its essential points, is evi- 
dently implied in the injunctions of the gos- 
pel, about universal benevolence; if the affec- 
tion itself is sanctioned by the example of 
our Saviour, surely we are furnished with a 
sufficient answer to the severe reproaches of 
infidels, and the wild. misrepreseutations of 
believers. The.gospel, in reality, separates 
the artificial from the genuine virtue. It 
omits all mention of false patriotism, and by 
such omission, as well as by the general spi- 
rit of iis laws, may be said to discountenance 
it. It includes whatsoever is sound and 
praiseworthy in true patriotism, under the 
more comprehensive and niore noble duty of 
charity; and in the life of its blessed author, 
it exhibits some particular and practical iilus- 
trations of that patriotism, which every head 
may understand, and every heart must iecl.” 


One passage in the course of this rea- 
soning, is worthy of particular atten- 
tion: 


«¢ There is another point of view in which 
I wish you to consider the subject; for the 
frequency with which some commands occur 
in the scriptures, for the earnestness with 
which they are enforced, and for the phrase- 
ology in which they are expressed, satistac- 
tory reasons may be assigned from the known 
and peculiar circumstances of the world, 
when our Lord appeared in it. Upon con- 
templating those circumstances, vou will, 
perhaps, find ample reason for admiring both 
the wisdom and the humanity of our blessed 
Saviour, when he abstained from any expli- 
cit and positive directions for the love of our 
country. 

«* The passion, I am aware, is noble in it- 
self; ittakes a strong hold upon some of our 
Lest affections ; it delights the imagination ; 
it warms the heart; it gathers streneth from 
the instantaneous and instinctive sympathy 
of every spectator. But, upon all these ac- 
counts, it.is able to be abused very grossly 
and very perniciously, by hurrying us into 
eager co-operation with the ambitious, and 
into implicit confidence in the artful.— 
Hence has often arisen the misapplication of 
a term, which, in its original sense, was pre- 
cise ; and hence too has proceeded the per- 
version ofa principle, which, in its naiive 
character, is most meritorious. 

«* Now, when our Lord was upon earth, the 
Roman empire was stretching itself far and 
wide, and i Roman armies were leagued 


in a fell conspiracy against the tranquillity 


and the liberties of the world. The Jews 
also, among whom he lived, were bigotted 
to their own religious tenets, to their own 
ceremonial observances, to their traditions, 
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to their temple, to their false aud proud ne- 
tions of a Messiah, who was to erect for 
them a temporal kingdom. Under the influ- 
ence of that bigotry, misguided by error, and 
infuriate from zeal, they would gladly * have 
bound all other nations in chains,’ and, in 
thus exalting their own country, to the dis- 
advantage, and even with the subjugation of 
the whole human species, they would have 
looked upon themselves as instruments, na- 
turally, or it may be, even’ preternaturally, 
appointed to accomplish the will, and to pro- 
mote the glory of God among his favoured 
people. Amidst such propensities, then, of 
the Jews, such practices of the Romans, and 
such wicked passions as were common to 
both, a precept immediately and earnestly 
directing men to love their country, would 
have been soon misunderstood, and soon 
misapplied. ‘Through the glosses of inter- 
preters, and the blindness of hearers, patriot- 
ism would have quickly mounted up to the 
highest class in the catalogue of virtues. In 
speculation, it would have been so perverted, 
as to debase the authority, and to counteract 
the influence of every obligation to universal 
benevolence. Jn practice, it would have pro- 
duced such ambition in governors, such im- 
petuosity in leaders. and such phrenzy among 
their followers, as would have plunged them 
into undertakings wholly inconsistent with 
common prudence, common equity, and 
common humanity.” 


Having shewn what may be really 
collected from the scriptures of the New 
Testament, upon this much agitated sub- 
ject, Dr. Parr proceeds to pomt out how 
the friend of religion will prove himself 
a patriot. He next explains the motives 
by which he was induced, during the late 
war, to abstain “from political discus- 
sion, and even political allusions, when 
he addressed his parishioners from the 
sanctuary ;’’ and justifies his present de- 
viation from what had formerly becn 
his practice. He then calls the atten- 
tion of his audience to the peculiar and 
alarming situation of public affairs; and 
endeavours, in 9 very eloquent and im- 
pressive manner, to excite their cont- 
dence, **to animate their zeal, and to 
direct their conduct, upon an occasion 
most important to them, in all their va- 
rious relations, as masters of families, as 
servants, as parents, as children, as Eng- 
lishmen, as christians.”’ 

From many other equally impassioned 
and forcible passages, we select the fol- 
lowing,.as a specimen of the preacher's 
eloquent efforts to rouse the valiant sp!- 
rit of his countrymen: 


«<< You, mv hearers, are not without your 
portion in the blessings which I have just 
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now enumerated. In the present state of so- 
ciety, you go forth in the morning to your 
daily labours without fear, in the evening you 
return without inquietude to your homely 
meals, and through the stillness of the night, 

you repose in your beds without alarm. Bat 
if your enemies were long to prevail, would 
they not, like the Egyptian task-masters of 
old; command you to make brick, and to 
supply yourselve es with straw? Would they 

listen to your complaints, when you ‘ were 
hungry and thirsty,” and your souls were 
fainting within you?) Would they suffer you 
to rehearse, i in carols of joy, all the mig! hty 

feats, and all the glorious triumphs of your 
forefathers, 1 in defence of that liberty which 
is now your own? No; they would not 
pert rit your tongues to utter th lat Ww ord’ so 
familiar to the ears, and so captivating to the 
hearts of Englishmen. ‘They would put out 
eyery spark of the holy fire, w thich now clows 
in your bosoms. They would force you to 


endure the scorching sun, and the chilling 


Art. LVII. 


The Right and Duty of Defensive War : a S:rmon preached b 
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frost, but without recompensing vour toil. 
By compulsion you would till the land, and 
by violence they would reap your harvests, 
or they would plunder your ‘barns. From 
the character of freemen and of E ‘nglishi nen, - 
they would degrade you into vassals, too im- 
potent to be dreaded, and too contemptible 
to be pitied. Day after day, and year after 
year, they would condemn you to the most 
ignominious drudgery, as ¢ ‘hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water ; ;’ and the agility of 
your youth, the vigour of your manhood, 
aad even the last line xering remains of your 
street § in tremulous and languid old age, 
would be exhausted at the will, and for the 
benefit of your imperious and obdurate con- 
querors. “Many of the evils here mentioned 
already impend over other cx yuntries, whieh 
are unable to break their chains; and if the 
power of your enemy were equal to his fierce- 
ness, the same evils, “attende: d by various Cir- 
cumstances of aggravation, would inevitably 
overtake yourselves and your posterity.” 


b efore a Society 


of Unitarian Dissenters at Sheffie Ad; on the 19th of October, Sc.3 to which is added an 
_Appe ndix, containing some O/ser vati ons on the French Prepar: eapaad eA Invasion, and on 


the Mode of National D: fence, Fe. 


THE words of Jeremiah, ch. iv. 14. 
“ be ye not afraid of them, &c.” are so 
appropriate, that we are not surprised 
to open a third discourse upon the same 
text. The sermon now before us is an 
animated defence of a war undertaken 
‘to repel the meditated attack of a fe- 
rocious enemy, whose success would 


By B. Nayvrok. 


8vo. pp. 52. 


connect with it the downfall of every 
thing in this country, which can make 
life “desirable ; and with whose defeat 
the liberties, not only of Great Britain, 
but of Europe are connected.” 

We are sorry that we cannot bestow 
equal praise upon the appendix, in which 
much objectionable matter occurs. 


M!SCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. LVIII. 
hiefly in Reference toa Life of Retirement in the Country. 


8vo. pp- 330-6 


Rural Philosophy 3 


WE have perused this excellent work, 
the result of mature deliberation, with 
much pleasure and benefit; and we re- 
commend it to the serious attention of 
those of our readers especially, whose in- 
clination or whose fortunes lead them to 
a country life. It owes its existence to 
the Treatise on Solitude, written by Dr. 
Zimmerman, of which it was our au- 
thor’s “ first design to take a summary 
view ; but upon nex eee inspection it ap- 
peared so little capable of a logical ana- 
lysis, or reducible to any certain princi- 
ples, that he rather chose to pursue the 
train of his own reflections.” We have 
reason to congratulate the public upon 
this choice.  « Zimmerman,” as our 
author justly observes, was a writer of 
singular endowments ; he possessed great 
mental sensibility, and a cast of imagi- 


or Re eficctions on Knowledge, Virtue, and Happiness ; 


By Exry Bares, Esq. 


ration, which might be thought sublime ; 
but he does not seem to have been 
equally distinguished by force of rea- 
soning, or solidity of judgment. In his 
philosophy he appears superficial, and 
in his notions of virtue wild and roman- 
tic; when most favourably estimated, 
he can rank only as a grave sentimenta- 
list.” All the valuable qualifications of 
Zimmerman have fallen to the share of 
Mr. Bates, unmixed and uninjured by 
his errors and defects ; his imagination 
is vigorous, his judgment strong, the 
philosophy he has embraced is rational, 
and the notions he has formed of virtue 
are just and extensive. 

We shall endeavour to convey some 
idea of the nature and importance of 
this work, by a brief analysis. 

The subjects upon which it professes 

N 4 
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to treat are, knowledge, virtue, and hap- 
piness, in connection with a life of retire- 
ment. 

Knowledge, the author considers, as 
embracing three objects: the knowledge 
of God, of ourselves, and of the world. 
The first, he thinks, may be best obtain- 
ed in retirement from the world, but not 
merely by the light of nature: the word 
of God must be studied with the aid of 
prayer. The next branch is the know- 
ledge of ourselves; or, in other words, 
the knowledge of our moral situation. 
in order to acquire this, “ we must 
know,” our author remarks, * the law 
of our creation, or the duties required of 
us, and our defection from that law; 
then we must learn in what degree we 
should conform to this law, in order to 
secure our present peace, and final hap- 
piness, and in what manner it is most 
usual for men to deceive themselves upon 
this subject.” In this pursuit, Mr. Bates 
deems it necessary that we should with- 
draw ourselves as much as possible from 
the contagion of error, but that in doing 
this a just medium should be observed ; 
since when seclusion from society is 
carried beyond certain limits, it tends to 
conceal a man from himself, in respect 
both of his vices and his virtues, his in- 
capacities and his abilities, 


«* Upon the whole it may appear, that re- 
tirement and society are suited to contribute 
jn their turns to self-knowledge. The for- 
mer, as being peculiarly favourable to the 
investigation of truth, will supply us with 
higher standards by which to try ourselves ; 
while the latter is more likely (in some in- 
stances at least) to shew us our streneth and 
weakness, and to detect those principles 
which lie deep and latent in the heart.— 
What proportion they should bear to each 
other for the attainment of the end here ia 
view, must be left to every individual to, de- 
termine for himself, after a due consideration 
of his particular constitution, his habits and 
his circumstances.” 


In a knowledge of the world, Mr. 
Bates comprises, first, the knowledge. of 
its ex/erior, or of its visible manners, with 
the nature and forms of its business ; se- 
condly, the knowledge of its interior, or 
of its secret principles, views, and dispo- 
sitions ; and lastly, of its value, or of the 
rate we ought to. set upon the various 
gbjects which it offers to our pursuit.” 
As the manners of Englishmen are not 
fixed and unalterable as those of the 
Orientals, the recluse is not so well fitted 
toacquire a knowledge of them asthe man 
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of the world ; but in what remains, Mr. 
Bates conceives he has just claims to su- 
petiority ; since by attending to his own 
heart, and diligently perusing the page 
of history, he may gain as great an in- 
sight into the principles and views of the 
world, as by mixing in its busiest scenes. 
To know.the value of the world, the re- 
tired man has abundant means; he can- 
not fail to learn that it is transitory, 
unsatisff¥ing, and dangerous; and this 
branch of the knowledge of the world, 
though attained by few, is the most im- 
portant of all. 

. Under this head many very valuable 
and impressive practical reflections oc- 
cur. The following passage deserves 
the serious consideration of those, who, 
in order to gain, as they pretend, a 
knowledge of the world, ransack the 
shelves of a circulating library. 

«© But of all the mirrors fabricated by the 
press, and held up to the public, there are 
none more ccmmon, or more fallacious, 
than those fictitious histories which go under 
the name of novels and romances, where, 
for the most part, the modesty of nature is 
overstepped, where reason is degraded into 
sentiment, and where human language and 
human manners are almost lost in rant, af- 
fectation, and intrigue. When the world is 
viewed in such representations it is scarcely 
to be knewn again; instead of men and wo- 
men soberly engaged in business or innocent 
society, we are presented with a race of be- 
ings who have withdrawn themselves into 
a region of their own, and whose days and 
nights are wasted in fantastic pursuits, sen- 
timental babble, and mad extravagance. For 
any one to take his ideas from such exhibi- 
tions, would be no less an injustice to the 
world, than a disgrace to his own under- 
standing. 

«* Among the many portentous evils that 
threaten both the present age and posterity, 
there are few mao are more to be deplored 
than, the general diffusion of these visionary 
writings; for what can be more deplorable 
than that young persons, instead of being 
taught to consider the present life as a state 
of serious trial, where much is to be endur- 
ed and much to be forborne, should be 
flattered with the destractive imagination, 
that its great end is pleasure and amusement? 
What is more to be lamented, than that, 
by wrong principles early imbibed, the few 
days of man on earth should fbe embittered 
by perpetual disappointment, and at length 
terminated by a querulous and miserable old 
age, without any cheering prospect beyond 
the grave? This certainly is but ‘ill to know 
the world even in point of present enjoy- 
ment, and to know it still less in its relation 
to the world to come.” 


The second part of this treatise consists 
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of reflections on virtue as influenced by 
a country life. 

Human opinions and human passions, 
Mr. Bates observes, are contagious: 


«© Hence, if in the mass of human opi- 
nions there is less truth than error, and less 
purity than depravity in the mass of human 
passions ; and if, further, these passions and 
opinions, by engaging men in an cager pur- 
suit of the same objects, convert public life 
into a scene of vehement competition (and 
that all this is the fact, I suppose no attentive 
and impartial observer will deny) ; it follows, 
that the general impression of the world must 
be unfavourable to truth and virtue ; and 
that retirement, so far as it tends to weaken 
this impression, is an object of importance 
to all, and especially to persons of a yielding 
and infirm character; those, I mean, who, 
from a facility of disposition or unfixedness 
of principle, are very liable to be ensnared 
by false compliances, or, from a weak and 
irritable habit, to be discouraged at the least 
difficuliy, exasperated at every appearance 
of opposition, «xd wounded before they are 
stricken,” 

But to all retirement is not advisa- 
ble: not to those whose imagination is 
more seductive than their senses; for 
this faculty can, in the depth of solitude, 
furnish out more captivating scenes of 


gaiety and splendour than any which 
human life actually exhibits: not to 
those who have a disposition to melan- 
choly ; for solitude is the nurse of this 
sad complaint: not to those to whom, 
for want of employment, retirement is 


dull and uninteresting. Aware that 
retirement must be regarded chiefly as 
a negative mean of virtue, Mr. B. pro- 
ceeds to some observations on educa- 
cation. Religion, philosophy natural 
and moral, and history, are means 
which tend, by a more direct and 
positive influence, to the promotion of 
that desirable end. 

Under each of these heads we meet 
with many judicious and valuable ob- 
servations. In education Mr. B. is an 
admirer af Mr. Locke’s system; and he 
has offered some remarks, especially 
upon the reading of the classical au- 
thors, which, though not new, are de- 
serving of serious attention. In religion 
he is warmly attached to the doctrine of 
the established church. Of natural phi- 
losophy our author observes, that it is 
favourable to virtue, as it enlarges the 
mind ; gives a taste for intellectual en- 
joyment; drives away the terrors of 
superstition ; discovers the limitation of 
our powers, and thus produces humi+ 
lity; and supplies analogies which ob- 
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viate objections to revelation. Moral 
philosophy discovers the equity of the 
divine dispensations, teaches moral ob- 
ligations and humility, and instructs 
concerning the true character of the 
world. History is Philosophy teaching 
by examples. 

Warmly as Mr. B. admires retirement, 
he is not insensible of the evils to which 
it is exposed. Amongst these he ranks 
idleness ; humour, or an indulgence of 
caprice; conceit; incivility; churlish- 
ness, and misanthropy. For each of 
these he suggests the proper remedies. 

In the third part of his work Mr. B. 
treats upon happiness ; which is considered 
as arising, in a life of retirement, from 
independence, agricultural pursuits, di- 
versions and scenery. ‘These streams of 
rural felicity do not always run pure; 
and our author candidly and judiciously 
shews the interruptions and the impuri- 
ties to which they are most commonly 
liable. 

Upon the subject of rural diversions 
Mr. B. offers the following just remark. 

** As it might justly be thought imper- 
tinent for one who is no sportsman to un~ 
derteke to estimate the pleasures of fowling 
and hunting, I shall dismiss this topic very 
briefly. It is certain that, in point of pre- 
sent gratification, every pleasure is hel as 
it is felt to be; and therefore, if any one 
finds himself delighted in wandering through 
the woods with his fowling-piece, or in 
scouring the country along with dogs and 
horses, and desperate riders, to the terror of 
an innocent quadruped, it would be in vain 
to dispute against his experience. ‘To what 
persans, or in what cases, such diversions 
are allowable, I leave others to determine ; 
and shall content myself to observe, what I 
suppose none will deny, that, when they 
are made a principal object, their manifest 
tendency is to induce an incapacity for no- 
bler enjoyments, and so to Jay the founda- 
tion of a despicable old age ; for it would 
seem difficult to imagine a character more 
entirely sunk, and devoid of all respectabi- 
lity, than that of an old worn out sports- 
man, the vigour of whose days has been 
wasted in mere animal exertions, and whose 
memory is stored with nothing better than 
the history of hares and foxes, of rustic ad- 
ventures and perilous escapes, and who 
dreams away the evening of life, like the 
hound sleeping upon his hearth, in retrac- 
ing the vain images of his wild and sportive 
excursions.” 

The pleasures of a literary retirement 
come next to be considered—as they 
arise from the study of history, philoso- 
phy and poetry. The section in which 
these tepics are discussed contaims much 
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useful matter, and concludes with the 
following remark, no Jess favourable to 
the heart than to the understanding of 
the author. 


«<A prudent change of studies is indeed 
no less grateful and salutary to the intellec- 
tual, than a change of air or exercise to the 
animal part of our nature. When the mind 
is exhausted with long application to seien- 
tific or abstruse subjects, she may often 
find relief in the lighter and more agreeable 
departments of learning, may expatiate in 
the interesting field of history, or wander in 
the flowery paths of poesy ; or, if relaxed or 
scattered, for want of reeular exertion, she 
may apply herself to mathematical, or even 
to metaphysical enquiries ; just as, in regard 
to the body, it may be proper to climb the 
hill or to repose in the valley, according to 
the laxity or tension of the animal system. 

«* But, however judicious may be his 

lan for an interchange of studies, there will 
Be frequent intervals when a wise man will 
quit his books and his speculations, in order 
to discharge the duties, and to share the in- 
nocent pleasures, of ordinary life; when, 
instead of passing from Locke or Newton to 
Homer or Vingil. to Thucydides or Livy, he 
will retire alike from philosophers, poets, 
and historians, to visit a neighbour, to en- 
joy the cheerful conversation of his own fire- 
side, or, with an infantine spirit, to divert 
himself with his children. Non semper ar- 
eum tendit Apollo. Man was formed for so- 
cial intercourse, as well as for solitary con- 
templation ; and when these ends are pur- 
rite in a due manner, they contribute to 
their mutyal adyancement.” 


The pleasures of devotional retirement 
are next pointed out; from which Mr. 
B. passes to the fourth part of his trea- 
tise, which is intended to obviate a com- 
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mon .objection against a life of retire. 
ment, namely, that it destroys or dimi- 
nishes usefulness, He fairly contrasts 
the utility of a public and of a private 
life; and is thus naturally led to the 
subject of monasteries. Persuaded, as 
he is, that these institutions were detri- 
mental to religion, he yet laments that 
they were so indiscriminately destroyed, 

«« Especially as they might have been con- 
verted to the advantage of the tender sex, 
who, for want of such retreats, are many of 
them turned adrift into the wide world, 
without a guide, and without asylum; and 
it is to be lamented, that, while the papists 
are indusiriously planting nunneries, and 
other societies of religious, in this country, 
some good protestants are not so far excited 
to imitate their example, as to form esta- 
blishments for the education and protection 
of young women of serious dispositions, or 
who are otherwise unprovided, where they 
might enjoy at least a temporary refuge, be 
instructed in the principles of true religion, 
and in all such useful and domestic arts as 
might prepare and qualify those who were 
inclined to return into the world, for a pious 
and laudable discharge of the duties of 
common life. Thus might the comfort and 
welfare of many helpless individuals be pro- 
moted, to the great benefit of society at 
large; and ihe interests.of popery, by im- 
proving upon its own methods, be consider- 
ably counteracted.” 

The volume concludes with some ex- 
cellent remarks upon the choice of life. 
After this review of its important con- 
tents, our readers will be prepared to 
acknowledge that it merits the most ear- 
nest recommendation, to those particu- 
larly who are placed in the retirement, 
in favour of which it is composed. 


Arr. LIX. 4 Supplement to a Picture of Christian Philosophy ; or Instructions moral, 
theological, and philosophical, for the Culture and the Practice of Benevolence. By 


Roserr Fertowes, 4. M. 8vo. 


IN this little treatise, the author 
traces the origin of the benevolent affec- 
tions to a very early period of life; to 
that which is passed upon the lap and at 
the breast of the mother. “ ‘There is 
fixed,”? he observes, ‘ in our hearts, 
when we come into the world, a latent 
spark of good-will to others; and this 
is commonly excited into its first activity, 
by the sensations of pleasure which we 
experience at our mother’s breast.” He 
considers benevolence as being of two 
kinds :—the passive feeling—and the ac- 
tive habit; on the due mixture of which 
genuine benevolence depends. If the 
former prevails--no benevolent exertions 


pp. 5t. 


can be expected ; “ for we may culti- 
vate sensibility so far as to be too feeble 
to perform the duties of active charity.” 
One observation upon this subject is 
worthy of the regard of the modern 
novel reader. 


«© The reading of novels, particularly 
those of the more impassioned kind, acts, in 
some measure, on the afiections, as strong 
liquors do on the stomach ; and both, in the 
end, diminish the natural strength and sanity 
of the individual. And it happens in novel- 
reading as well as in dram-drinking, that a 
degree of excitement higher than the last is 
perpetually lusted after; till the nerves be- 
come languid and dying by excess of stimu- 


lus.—The grief of Niobe ended in her being 
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changed into a stone. Whether there be 
any thing like a moral allegory in the fable, 
I shall not say: but, though it may seem 
paradoxical, yet I believe it will be found 
true, that the heart of man is, practically 
never so hard, as when it has reached its 
extreme point of softness. Too much of 
artificial sensibility always, at last, termi- 
nates in making the affections as insensible, 
as the stones that pave our streets.—And 
the mind, that has been tainted, though, 
only in a slight degree, with that cant of 
sensibility which has been lately imported 
among us in such huge masses from the 
book-shops of Germany, and which some 
of our modern dramatists, with more suc- 
cess than wisdom, have introduced upon 
the stage, is soon brought to regard as vul- 
gar and contemptible the duties and offices 
of humanity. They, whose heads have 
been turned dizzy by the fume of this in- 
toxicating sensibility, are above the common 
offices of humanity. They can live and 
breathe only in the high empyrean of sen- 
sation ;—and_ they cannot leave the ideal 
world of mighty enterprise and gigantic woe 
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to sooth the ordinary and every-day miseries 
of their fellow-creatures. No ;—they belong 
to too lofty a sphere to execute the low 
drudgery of vulgar beneficence.—* Dear me !" 
exclaims a fine lady, whose nerves are thril- 
ling with the noxious effluvia of some in- 
flammatory romance, ‘ how shocking it 
would be to soil my hands or to offend any 
of my exquisitely refined senses, in entering 
the peasant’s dirty hovel to carry bread to 
his ragged family!—No; such paltry oceu- 
pations were never designed for us ;—we will 
keep mounted aloft in the regions of melting 
sensibility ; and will leave such unbecoming 
toils to be performed by the dull and insen- 
sate part of mankind, who never shed one 
delicious tear over the inchanting pages of a 
Goéthe or Kotzebue.” . 

The directions which are offered for 
the purpose of leading to the cultiva- 
tion and practice of true benevolence 
are just and forcible; such as might be 
expected from the well-known goodness 
and abilities of the respectable writer. 


Art. LX. 4 familiar Conversation on religious Bigotry, Candour, and Liberality, 
humbly intended as a Persuasive to greater Moderation, Union, and Peace, amongst the 


Followers of Christ. 


IF any considerations can influence 
the mind of that man who has the teme- 
rity to persuade himself that he or his 
sect is exclusively possessed of religious 
truth, and the folly to believe that all 
who subscribe not to the same creed, 
must * without doybt perish everlast- 
ingly,” they are such as are contained 
in the pages of this small tract. That 
Zelotes should finally yield to the more 
forcible arguments of Candidus, is no 
other than must necessarily happen, to 
suit the author’s purpose; but we ac- 


Arr. LXI. 


By Davip EArton. 


Svo. 


pp. 64. 


knowledge that this does not happen 
till the contest has been long and fairly 
carried on. Zelotes urges every prin- 
ciple which the character he personates 
must be supposed to own, and Candidus 
very ably supports the more liberal and 
christian views which must distinguish 
the enemy of bigotry. Mr. E. is, how- 
ever, unfortunate in his title. The 
length of the speeches gives the work 
more of the air of Formal Harangues 
than of Familiar Conversations. 


Part the First, of an Address to the Public, from the Society for the Supe 
pression of Vice, instituted in London, 1802. 


Setting forth, with a List of the Mem- 


bers, the Utility and Necessity of such an Institution, and its Claim to public Support. 


8vo. pp. 106, 

THAT the members of this society 
act from the best motives, we cannot 
allow ourselves to doubt: but that the 
institution has all that claim to genetal 
patronage, which they here endeavour 
to prove, we are disposed to deny. 


Art. LXII. 
intended for Holy Orders. 


THIS little work principally consists 


Upon this subject we have much to 
ofier, which will appear with more pro- 
priety when the Second Part of the Ad- 
dress shall have been laid before the 
public. 


Directions for the Student of Divinity ; in a Letter toa Young Gentleman 
By the Rev. James Banister, Se. 


Svo. pp. 22. 


to the study of a friend entering upon 


in the enumeration of a catalogue of a course of theological reading. For 
books, which the author recommends this purpose he conducts his disciple 
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through the various departments of 
morals, history, logic, rhetoric, poetry, 
criticism, metaphysics, (so far as to pre- 
serve him from materialism, with which, 
im the opinion of the author, atheism 
appears to be necessarily connected) 
the study of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with the Jewish and Christian 
revelations, the history of the reforma- 
tion, and Christian ethics. The authors 
mentioned under each of these heads 
are, no doubt, important and valuable ; 
they would form, however, but a scanty 
library for an enlightened student of mo- 
dern times, and many writers of equal, 
and in some of these branches of superior 
importance, are omitted. Under the 
first six of these classes no modern works 
are introduced. As the author has not 
confined himself to the recommendation 
of studies strictly theological, we cannot 
perceive why natural philosophy and 
history are excluded from his catalogue, 
simce on these sciences are founded our 
best demonstrations of the fundamental 
doctrines of religion, the being and pro- 
vidence of God. 

We hope that the period will not soon 
arrive when classical literature shall be 


Arr. LXIII. 4 Sermon, preached at St. 
tion of R. Barnes, M. A. Archdeacon of 
B. A. 8vo. pp. 29. 


THIS is a sensible, liberal, and well- 
composed discourse, on the importance 
of the ministerial office, and the duties 
and character mcumbent on those by 
whom it is discharged. ‘The text (from 
2 Pet. i. 12.) appears to have been ap- 
plied by Mr. Bidlake, not so much to the 
subject of his sermon, as to his own si- 
tuation, with reference to the audience 
to which it was addressed. He first 
examines the moral situation of the 
Christian world, and attempts to investi- 
gate the causes to which the imperfect 
operation of Christian principles is to be 
traced, expressing at the same time a 
charitable, and, we believe, just opi- 
nion, that notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged prevalence of vice, its whole 
amount may be less, and the sum of 
virtue greater in the character of man- 
kind, than we are at first sight ready to 
suppose ; and that the actual influence 
of Christianity, on the moral state of 
society, is real and important, if not all 
that we might expect or wish. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that neither the mora- 
list nor the divine ought to be discou- 
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lightly prized; and Mr. Banister has 
discovered for it a claim upon our re- 
gard, which has not perhaps before 
occurred to many of its votaries. He 
believes, in short, that it constitutes one 
of the great bonds of order in society, 
and best preservatives against the mise- 
ries of anarchy. “ By the neglect of 
classical learning in France,” he says, 
“ an opening was made for the frothy 
impiety of Voltaire, the daring atheism 
of Helvetius, and the hypocritical cant, 
perverse sophistry, and paradoxical sceps 
ticism of Rousseau.” 

“ ‘The principles of these writers,’ he 
continues, “ gave rise to the late revolu- 
tion in that country, and guided their 
leaders through those scenes of rapine, 
bloodshed, perfidy, and impiety, which 
we have all beheld with horror, and the 
effects of which will probably be felt for 
many generations,” 

This little tract, consisting of 22 
pages, would in other times have form- 
ed a four-penny pamphlet ; by the help 
of hot-pressed paper, and other articles 
of decoration, it is now made a hand- 
some book, at the price of two shillings, 


Andrew's Church, Plymouth, at the Visita- 
Totness, May 27, 1803. By J. Biptake, 


als 


raged; but may be assured, that their 
labours are productive of much good. 
He then proceeds to some reflections 
on the mode of rendering the office of 
public preaching more efficacious than 
it is; for which purpose, as the founda- 
tion of rational piety, removed from the 
extremes of superstition and enthusiasm, 
he directs the Christian minister to im- 
press his mind as much as possible, with 
enlarged conceptions of the nature and 
character of the Deity, as the founda- 
tion of all subsequent opinion, and a 
preservative from many dangerous er- 
rors. Into controversial topics he advises 
the preacher rarely to enter, and when 
employed, to treat them with temper 
and caution. Condemning a zeal that is 
without knowledge, he still recommends 
a necessary degree of earnestness, and 
the practice of every innocent art of 
composition and delivery, which may 
tend to render public discourses attrac- 
tive ; above all, to enforce doctrine by 
sustaining such a character in life as may 
give power to instruction, and win by a 
conciliating conduct. He then vindi- 
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tates the title of the élergy to the rank 
which they hold in society, and to the 
emoluments of their office, as justified 
by their education, and required by 
the situation which they are obliged to 
maintain in life. He concludes by 


briefly urging on his clerical audience, 
the sacred obligations which they are 
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under to devote themselves zealously 
and disinterestedly to the service of theit 
master, and to “ remember that nothing 
is to them ornamental, nothing good or 
great, which does not immediately or 
ultimately conduce to the glory of Ged, 
and the salvation of mankind.” 


AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Art. LXIV. Transactions of the Missionary Society. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 516. 


THE history of this society is truly 
characteristic of the Evangelicals: it 
displays their honourable zeal, and their 
base superstition ; their collective impor- 
tance, and their individual imbecility ; 
the prodigious means which they pos- 
sess, and the more prodigious absur- 
dity with which they exert them. 

A warm address appeared in the 
Evangelical Magazine for September, 
1791, exhorting the “ Gospel Chris- 
tians” to advance the glory of God by 
attempting the conversion of the hea- 
then. Shortly after, Mr.JMelville Horne 
published his Letters on Missions; how- 
ever little attention this book excited 
elsewhere, it was reviewed and strongly 
recommended in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine. The tinder was ready, and the 
spark took. Accordingly, a number of 
“Gospel Ministers” in London, toge- 
ther with some of their country brethren, 
held every fortnight, during six months, 
a meeting for prayer and consultation 
on the most effectual means of com- 
mencing and carrying on the missionary 
work. This led them to insert an ad- 
dress in their magazine, and to send cir- 
cular letters to ministers in the country. 
Their provincial brethren, in reply, pro- 
fessed a similar zeal, and offered liberal 
pecuniary aid. A general meeting was 
summoned in London. Immense mul- 
titudes of all denominations assembled ; 
money was subscribed ; missionaries of- 
fered themselves; and sermons were 
preached, which, by their own account, 
rivalled in success the spiritual trophies 
of St. Bernard. 

The society determined to make their 
first efforts in the South Sea Islands. 
Twenty-four single and five married bre- 
thren were shipped bytthe grace of God, and 
in good condition, on board the good ship 
Duff. The captain and his crew were 
all god-fearing men, and many of our 
sailors remember the strange circum- 
Stance, that this vessel heaved anchor, 


and set sail from Portsmouth, the cap- 
tain, the crew, and the cargo, all sing- 
ing psalms. The details of this voyage 
have been published in a volume, which 
contains more information respecting the 
South-Sea islanders, than is to be found 
in all the volumes of all the navigators, 
French or English. Two of the mis- 
sionaries returned to England in the 
same ship; twelve single and the five 
married brethren were left at Otaheite ; 
one at the Marquesas, and nine at Ton- 
gataboo. This volume commences with 
the Otaheitean journals, beginning on 


the day of the Duff’s departure. 


« August 4th, 1797.---This morning the 
ship Duff was got under sail, and lay to 
without the reef. The boat went off with 
our dispatches for England, and we took, 
with tears of love, our last farewell of the 
captain, officers, and seamen; and stood 
gazing at that highly favoured ship, in which 
we had lived almost eight months, and sailed 
more than twenty thousand miles, over the 
boisterous deep, till it vanished from our 
sight ; not forgetting to lift up our hearts 
to God, in fervent prayer, for her protection, 
and safe passage to our native shore. We 
also gave ourselves, in a more particular man- 
ner, to the Lord, to aid pod paar us in 
our important undertaking, praying that be 
may grant us such qualifications, as shall 
enable us to act with consistency before the 
poor benighted heathen ; and that many may, 
through our instrumentality, be translated 
from the power of darkness, into the king- 
dom of his dear son Jesus Christ. We are 
now situated in one of the most delightful 
countries in the world: here the cares and 
anxieties, which possess the poor man’s 
breast, with respect to the maintenance of his 
family, require not a thought ; but still we 
have our troubles and anxieties, when we 
consider our critical situation, upon a small 
island, many thousands of miles distant 
from our native country, and surrounded by 
an uncivilized people. We have, it is true, 
received from them kind treatment, greatly 
surpassing what we expected ; but from our 
knowledge of human nature, we have cause 
to apprehend, that much deceit and covete 
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ousness may be mingled with their actions, 
as well as professions of kindness ; and are 
therefore taught the necessity of some degree 
of caution in our transactions with them. 
Probably, we are in no danger at present, 
from an open attack, as they stand im dread 
of our fire-arms ; but what craft or strata- 
gem they may use to injure us we cannot 
tell ; nt | therefore, we keep a guard of two 
brethren, through the whole of the night, 
to prevent any sudden alarm.” 


The Theogony of the Otaheiteans 
might form as wild a poem as was ever 
made of the fables of Grecian faith. The 
‘general name for Deity, in all its ramifi- 
cations, is Eatooa. They hold three to 
be supreme—Tane, the Father; Oro- 
mattow, the Son; and Taroa, the Bird 
or Spirit. So say the missionaries ; the 
prism through which they have looked 
has prebably coloured this, but we fully 
believe that they have represented it as 
they have seen it. ‘The other greater 
Gods, among whom are Orohho, Oehaw- 
how, Tamma, Toaheite and Vaveah, 
they call fwhanow po, the children of 
night. In the beginning Tane took 
Taroa, and begat Avye, the fresh water ; 
Atye, the sea; Awa, the water-spout ; 
Matai, the wind; Arye, the sky; and 
Po, the night. Next he begat Mahanna, 


the sun, who was born in the shape of 
aman, called Oeroa 'T'abooa, and then 


the Father ceased from the work of 
creation. Oeroa had by ‘l’ownoo (whose 
origin does not appear) the thirteen 
months ; then she returned to earth, 
and he embraced the Rock Poppoharra- 
Harreha, which conceived and brought 
forth a son, after which the rock return- 
ed to its original state, and the Father 
of the Months himself died and went 
to dust. The son 'fetooboo-amata-hatoo 
embraced the sand of the sea, and begat 
ason and a daughter Tee and Opecra, 
then he also returned to earth. ‘The 
brother and sister married, and had issue 
a daughter, Oheera-Reene-Moonoa.— 
Opeera afterwards fell sick, and request- 
ed her husband to heal her, promising 
in his illness to do the same for him, 
and thus they should both live for ever ; 
but Tee let her dic, and married his 
daughter: their children peopled the 
earth. The stars they believe to be the 
offspring of the sun and moon ; and when 
the sun and moon are eclipsed, they sup- 
pose them in the act of generation. 
‘Tee, with some reference to this com- 
mon father, is become the name of the 
guardian Spirit or Household God.— 
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Each family has its Tee, supposed to be 
one of their departed relatives, who for 
his superior excellencies, has been exalt- 
ed to an Eatooa or Divinity. ‘This re- 
sembles the Cami-worship, the old reli- 
gion of Japan, and is a part perhaps 
of all superstitions, from Hero-worship 
to Saint-worship. 
AvTag sme xev TYTO YyeVOs KaTH yarn narvle 
Ta wey Oasacves slate Autos psyars die Beras, 
EcSan, emi Dovioty QudAaxes Svarwy avcwmuy® 
O: e% QuAzocear Te Sinas noe CHKETAIG EPYX 
Hepa ecoaprevor, TavTn Portwvres eM asxy 
TlAsrodora Kas rere yeexs Bacidniov exxovs 
HeEsiop. 
When in the grave this race of men was laid, 
Soon was a world of hioly dzemons made : 
Aerial spirits, by great Jove design’d, 
To be on earth the guardians of mankind ; 
Invisible to mortal eyes they go, 
And mark our actions, good or bad, below. 
‘The immortal spies with watchful care pre- 
side, 
And thrice ten thousand round their charges 
glide ; 
They can reward, with glory or with gold, 
A power they by divine permission hold. 
Cooxe’s Works anp Days. 


Thistutelar God, the Otaheiteans be- 
lieve, can inflict sickness or remove it, 
and can preserve them from a malignant 
Deity, called Tee also, who has no 
power but upon earth, and is always 
employed in mischief. These spirits 
are very powerful. The remarkable 
peaked mountain in Taloo harbour, is 
said to be but a part of what it origi- 
nally was. Some spirits, from Ulietea, 
had broken off the other half, and were 
transporting it down the bay to carry 
it away ; but they were obliged to drop 
it near the mouth of the harbour, where 
it now stands conspicuous as a rock ; for 
the break of day had overtaken them, 
and they walk and work by night.— 
‘hese household deities are, as may be 
supposed, more prone to anger than to 
kindness ; for it is the characteristic of 
superstition to fear the unseen powers 
not to love chem. Some of the natives 
told these missionaries that they were 
afraid to say much to them in censure of 
Temaree, for fear of the gods which he 
had in his house, who would come at 
night when they were asleep and kill 
them; and when it was attempted to 
show them that these fears were ground- 
less, they appealed to two Swedes upon 
the island, -if what they said was not 
true. Pomere, the father of the reigning 
king, dreamt in the night that his Tee 
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appeared to him, and told him he must 
sacrifice a man‘to him, or he should be 
angry. In obedience to this he arose, 
laid hands on the first man he caught 
suitable to his purpose, and murdered 
him without hesitation. They put great 
confidence in dreams, believing that in 
sleep the soul leaves the body under the 
care of a guardian angel, and moves at 
large through the region of spirits. 

«* And ail things are that seem.” 


In conformity to this faith, they say, my 
soul was such a night in such a place, 
and saw such a person. A_ shooting 
star they imagine to be the Eatooa.— 
When a person dies, they say his soul 
is gone to the night; yet they have a 
belief, that when the soul departs from 
the body, it is swallowed by the Eatooa 
‘bird who frequents their Morais, and 
passes through him in order to be puri- 
fied, and be united tothe Deity. The 
bowels they suppose to be the seat of the 
soul. 

Their idolatry is more refined than 
that of more civilized nations: they do 
not believe that there is any inherent 
power in the idol, nor that it represents 
the Deity; but that the Deity at certain 
times enters into it. When the last ad- 
vices came away, a war was expected 
upon account of such an idol, which had 
been stolen by the people of one district 
from another. This was nothing more 
than an unhewn log of wood, about six 
feet long, wrapt up in sundry cloths, 
and decorated with red feathers. A 
more complicated object of superstition 
is the sacred canoe which the missionaries 
describe. 


“¢ It is decorated with various apparatus of 
idolatry ; such as the image of a bird, nearly 
as large as a goose, rudely formed, and co- 
yered with feathers of different colours, into 
which the poor natives boldly assert their 
god Oéro delixhts to enter ; a small canopy, 
fixed over a little stool, under this also they 
believe their god at times rests himself; the 
cinopy is covered with feathers; a hollow 
cylinder; about ten feet long, and three feet 
round, covered with feathers, set upright on 
the stern of the canoe, which was very lofty 
—its use we know not ;—and various other 
things. ‘To themselves the sight was very 
grand and magnificent; to us it could only 
shew what sin has done, and-is doing, and 
draw forth a desire that they might be sav ed 
from such fooleries.” 


* One of our old metrical romances, contains a passage oddly resemblia 


stition, 
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Though the missionaries disbelieved 
the actual agency of their spirits at first, 
after they had remained some time on 
the island, they also, like the Swedish 
sailors, attributed to the devil what they 
were not philosophers enough to explain. 
We continue, say they, making some 
advances in the knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and acquaintance with many 
of their diabolical practices, whereby it 
is demonstrated they are very deep in 
the mysteries of Satan’s kingdom. 

** In the afternoon, hearing that a neigh- 
bour, who was oft at our houses, was very 
ill and dying; brothers Bicknell, Lyre and 
Henry, went to his dwelling, where they 
saw the poor man lying on the ground, and 
seemingly in so great pain as silently forced 
tears from his eyes. The brethren had not 
much opportunity of speaking to him, as a 
priest was present, and chaunting his prayers 
over him with as much musical harmony as 
the chaunting ceremony in a cathedral.— 
These poor heathens thank us but little, 
when they understand that our message is 
not to promise them a long temporal life, 
and an indulgence of sensual enjoyments. 
Like all other of the children of our first pa- 
rents, their conceptions of, and desires for 
good, extend not beyond the present world. 
In the evening held a prayer-meeting. May 
it please God to pour out upon all the camp 
of Israel, a mighty spirit of prayer. 

“¢ Dec. 4th.---Warm weather, with a gen- 
tle north wind. We hear that the sick man, 
noticed yesterday, is so far recovered as to be 
able to walk about. We are informed that 
the condition the brethren saw him in, was 
owing to his being cursed by the priest who 
was chaunting over him for his recovery, 
and a ratéera in the neighbourhood. ‘These 
two cursed him because he cursed a canoe 
which the ratéera is preparing for Pomére. 
There is such « mystery of iniquity in the 
execrations used by the natives, that the 
wisdom which is from beneath is very mani- 
fest by them. Though we cannot credit all 
that is reported concerning them, yet we 
think that the powers of darkness are busy 
agents with the execrators, and execrated, in 
a manner beyond their commen influences, 
and that the bodies of the execrated, are in 
reality affected thereby.” 

The enchantment which they practise 
to discover a robber is beautifully ima- 
gined. A pit is made and filled with 
water: the priest holding a young plan- 
tain-tree in his right hand, utters his 
prayers over this pit till the spirit of 
the thief is reflected in the * water. 


z this supe 


Horn seyd, in thine erber is a tree, 
There under is a wall free, 
Ygrowen all with yoe ; 
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«« The king’s title is Otoo-noo-ey-te- Aléoa ; 
the meaning of which we do not clearly un- 
derstand, but as the word Atéoa is used to 
express the object of worship, it is doubtless 
as full of arrogancy and pride as is possible. 
His house is called Yow-rye, (clouds of hea- 
ven ;) his double canoe, Andoanona; (the rain- 
bow ;) his manner of riding on the shoul- 
ders of an attendant, Mahdéwia, (Aying ;) his 
torch, Qowéera, (lightning) ; and adrum that 
is frequently beating for his amusement, Pa- 
téere, (thunder.)” 


The mythology of Tongataboo, is 
not so well understood: they believe in 
Tongaloer the god of the sky, and Fe- 
noulonga the god of the rain. Besides 
these, they have many others of both 
sexes, over earth, sea, and sky, acting in 
their own spheres; and sometimes coun- 
teracting one another, as interest or in- 
clination prompts them. They also ac- 
knowledge the existence of a great num- 
ber of strange gods, calling them by 
the general name of Fyga; among 
whom they rank ours as the greatest : 
and when they think it will answer their 
purpose, they readily acknowledge him 
to be far wiser, and in every respect 
better than their own; having taught 
us to make so much better ships, tools, 
cloth, &c. than they have ever been able 
to do. They likewise imagine that every 
individual is under the power and con- 
troul of a spirit peculiar to himself, which 
they call Odooa, who interests himself 
in all their concerns ; but is little regard- 
ed till angry, when they think he inflicts 
upon them all the deadly disorders to 
which they are subject, and then to ap- 
pease him, the relations and other con- 
nections of the afflicted person, espe- 
cially if he be a chief, beat their faces, 
taboo themselves from certain kinds of 
food, or cut off their little finger, as an 
atonement for the sufferer. ‘These sacri- 
tices of atonement, are extended even to 
life, as in Egypt; and, from the story 
of Alcestis, probably once in Greece. 
A shocking example occurred while the 
Duff was at Tongataboo. Moomooe 
being dangerously ill, sent for his son 
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Colelallo, who lived at some distance, 
under pretext that he should cut off his 
little finger to appease the Odooa, that 
so his father might recover. But the 
old man not deeming this atonement 
sufficient, had resolved that he should 
be strangled: Colela!lo, on his arrival, 
was cordially saluted by his elder bro- 
ther, and then went in to see his father. 
He was immediately seized by the atten- 
dants. Comprehending at once their in- 
tention, he told them that if they would 
use gentler means, he would submit to 
his father’s will; but they continuing 
their violence, he, by a desperate exer- 
tion, beat them off. More mén were 
then called in, and, being assisted by his 
own sister, they accomplished his death. 

The soul, they say, is immediately 
after death conveyed in a very large 
fast-sailing canoe to a distant country 
called Doobludha, which is a paradise of 
sensual pleasures. Higgolayo, the god 
of this happy region, is the greatest.and 
most powerful of all the gods, the others 
being only his servants. ‘The frequent 
earthquakes which are felt there they 
explain by supposing that the island 
rests upon the shoulders of a mighty 
deity called Mowee, who has supported 
it for such a length of time as exceeds 
their conceptions. This heavy burthen 
often exhausts his patience, and then he 
endeavours, but in vain, to shake it off. 
The fear, however, excites a dreadful 
outcry over the whole country, which 
lasts some times after the shock is over. 
They even endeavour to quell his discon- 
tent, and reduce him to good behaviour, 
by beating the ground with large sticks. 
This fiction is quite classical. 


Fama est Enceladi semiustum fulmine corpns 

Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque insuperActiain 

Impositam, ruptis flammam expirare caminis, 

Et fessum quaties movet latus, intremere om- 
nem 

Murmure Trinacriam. 


Their temples appear to be regarded 
as sanctuaries. During the war, when 
the enemy were about to land at Akeefo, 


Rimnild, for the love of me, 
Every day that thou there be, 

To see the water lithe; 
And when thou seest my shadow there, 
Then trowe thou me na mare, 

Then am I bound to wive ; 
And while thou seest my shadow not, 
Then changeth never my thought 


For no woman alive. 


Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild. Ritson’s Romances. Vol. II. 301. 
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** Brothers Shelley and Wilkinson lodged 
in the spirit’s house, Beak and brother Bu- 
‘chanan in a large one near the Fiatoka, 
both of which were full of people, who were 
most clamorous during the whole of the 
night, in their addresses to their false gods ; 
in the morning, the enemy was expected to 
land, and Matlee ordered Beak and brother 
Buchanan, to the spirit’s house, where they 
found the other brethren, and a number of 
wornen and children, belonging to the chiefs ; 
they continued here for some time, during 
which many offerings of kavva were brought 
to Ladoo, and Talleeitoobo, two of their 
deities, to whom the place seemed to be sa- 
ered ; among others, Viafiee came upon the 
saine business, who seriously advised us to 
remain whert we were, as Ladoo would cer- 
tainly protect us from every harm: these 
things raised in our minds some scruples 
concerning the propriety of our-conduct, in 
seeking shelter in such a place, which we 
were sure was a refuge of lies, we therefore 
determined to quit it at all events, and cast 
ourselves upon the care of our all-sufficient 
God, whom we knew could not fail us ; we 
accordingly left it in the former part of the 
day, and returned to our abodes.” 


If the religion of these islanders had 
been all with which the missionaries 
were to contend, their victory would 
have been easy. Savages are never te- 
nacious of their faith: they care little 


for the religion of their fathers, because 
their knowledge of their foretathers is 


bounded by the memory of man. The 
whole object of their ceremonies is to 
deprecate the anger of the gods; they 
know nothing of them but their power, 
ahd feel for them only fear. But when 
they become acquainted with a nation 
more advanced than themselves, whose 
artsare more efficient, whose weapons are 
more destructive than their own ; as they 
perceive their own inferiority, so do they 
also acknowledge the strangers gods 
to be mightier than theirs; and the 
terror which they felt towards their 
idols is soon converted into contempt 
and indignation. ‘Thus it was that the 
religions of Peru and Mexico disappear- 
ed, and that the work of conversion has 
ever been so easy among the Pagan 
Africans. Force is even less effectual 
than inteilect-in such a conquest: the 
Roman empire was destroyed by idola- 
ters ; but the conquerors submitted to the 
religion of a people, whom they knew 
to be wiser than themselves. 

The people of Australasia and Poly- 
nesia are all in that state of ignorance, 
credulity, and acknowledged inferiority, 
which best predisposes them to receive a 

Ann. Rev. Vor. II. 
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new religion. Let us now examine the 
proceedings of this Methodistic mission. 

The day after the Duff had departed 
from Otaheite, Edea, the king’s mother, 
and the chiefs, were overheard talking of 
the property which the missionaries pos- 
sessed, and the propriety of taking it 
from them. ‘lhey put themselves in a 
state of defence, ordered the natives to 
withdraw from their dwelling, and re- 
monstrated with Edea, who denied the 
charge, and thus a good understanding 
was re-established. The journal pro-- 
ceeds with their prayers and preach- 
ments, and monthly prayer-meetings, 
and experience meetings, which are no- 
ted down as regularly as if they suspect- 
ed that the recording angel might not 
give them credit for the full amount, 
and therefore kept a check account of 
their own. 


«* We have formed an hospital near our 
house, for the reception of any sick natives 
that will come, as many of them lie languish- 
ing under the venereal disease; a few have 
come, but the generality of the poor souls 
secm afraid, or are insensible of our good- 
will towards them ; some haye even expect 
ed a present before they would take any 
thing, and every thing must be sweet, or they 
think it is not good ; and they expect to be 
cured in three or four days. Oh! may the 
Lord make us honoured instruments of 
bringing their souls to Jesus Christ the great 
physician.” 

“ August 234. Early this morning, dis 
covered an entrance made into the smith’s 
shop, and a number of small, but valuable 
articles, stolen. The manner of this robbery 
was somewhat curious, and shews the arti+ 
fice and cun:ting of the thief. It is suppose 
ed, the man was destitute of a knife, with 
which he might have cut the lashings of the 
sticks that composed the walls, as it were, of 
the shop; and, by so doing, have entered 
with ten-fold less trouble as well as time 5 
but instead thereof, he digged out the sand, 
apparently with his hands (the common 
spade of the natives), and made a hole large 
enough to admit himself through, with the 
articles he had stolen, under the endg of the 
sticks, which were not less than two feet 
deep in the ground. ‘This must have taken 
him some time to compleat, and he must 
have been uncer continual apprehensions of 
being detected by the watch, who was walk- 
in round the house, and must have passed 
him at the time. Once the watch’s atten- 
tion was attracted towards the place where 
the man was at his work; but he had so 
wviled himself up, in the hole he had digged, 
that the watth took him fora hog, and left 
him unmolested. Pited, the deputy chiéf of 
the district, being applied to on the occasign, 
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he soon recovered the stolen property, and 
restored it to the society. 

“© August 20th, Another attempt was 
made upon the blacksmith’s shop last night, 
but without success. The natives that sur- 
round us, are as void of gratitude as ef prin- 
ciple; and seem, in general, to be watehing 
opportunities to impose upon us. We en- 
deavour to preserve ourselves from depreda- 
tions, without doing any injury to the depre- 
dators, when we have it in our power ; 
thereby manifesting, that we desire to do 
them good, and not hurt. But our lenity 
hath been misconstrued into cowardice, by 
some, and they take encouragement there- 
from to animate each other in their evil prac- 
tices.” 


During the first three months the bre- 
thren were so occupied in settling them- 
selves, that they had little leisure to think 
of the work which they had undertaken. 
They did indeed occasionally attempt to 
converse with old Mannemannethe priest, 
whom they found very bigoted in his 
opinions concerning the gods of Ota- 
heite ; but from no other authority than, 
as he says, “* My grandfather told my 
father, and my father told me!” When 
we can discourse intelligibly, say the 
brethren, we confute him in argument. 
At length they began to deliberate in 
what manner they were to proceed. 


«¢ Nov. Oth. Some of the brethren, on 
hearing ef various instances of the great bar- 
barity of the natives in murdering their chil- 
dren, having in a private meeting consulted 
on some means of preventing so horrid a 

ractice, did this evening, ata general assem- 
ly of the society, propose the following 
question : ‘ Will it be proper for us, as mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, to attempt the abo- 
lition of the horrid custom of murdering in- 
fants? and if so, what means should be 
‘adopted for the accomplishment of such an 
end?’ The question appearing of great iim- 
-portance, and the evening being too far ad- 
vanced for a discussion of it, it was moved, 
* That a mecting be held the ensuing morn- 
ing, at five o'clock, at which time we should 
be free from the interruption of the natives, 
.as well as be under no necessity of conceal- 
ing Otaheitean names, which might occur in 
the debate.’ Agreed. 

«© Nov. 10th. At the appointed time the 
society met; and, after prayer, a president 
was chosen, who requested the brethren, 
who were the occasion of the present meet- 
ing, to lay before the socicty the subject 

. for consideration. The question proposed 
last evening was repeated, (* Willit be proper, 
&ec.’) .To the first part of the query, ¢ Will 
it be proper for-us, Xc.’ it was answeredgby 
some, They could see no impropriety in it, 
provided it could be done without pons Heer 
ing oursclyes, aud the cause we are engaged 


swer best. 
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in ; but the latter part of the query, respect- 
ing the means for the accomplishment of 
such an end, probably the querists could an- 
The brethren who called the 
mecting proposed ; Ist. ‘That as the princi- 
pal persons in the island held us in esteem, 
we should make use of our interest with 
them, and request their exertion, for the abo- 
lition of a custom which would depopulate 
their island ; and if they should consent to 
the same, it would be well. 2d. If the 
chiefs would not agree to our proposals, we 
would use every means in our power for the 
suppression of such barbarities in our own 
district. ‘These propositions met with much 
opposition from many of the brethren; and 
after many arguments on both sides, the 
meeting was adjourned till the following 
morning, at five o'clock. 

“© Nov. 11th. The brethren met at five 
o'clock. After prayer, chose a president, and 
the subject of last morning’s meeting was 
resumed. Many arguments were brought, 
which shewed their attempt would fail with- 
out doubt, as it nt the first preposi- 
tion; because the chicfs were the promoters 
of infant murder. And the second propo- 
sition was proved to be wholly inconsistent 
with the characters we sustained, it not being 
our duty to exercise the least civil authority 
over the natives, nor even to inflict any cor- 
poral punishment on persons who might be 
taken in the act of stealing from us. It was 
therefore concluded our ‘duty in this matter 
to be simply this: Yo inform the chiefs, 
when they were assembled, the object of our 
mission, and point out to them the dreadful 
consequences of murdering their offspring ; 
and, vs a farther inducement, should any of 
the Aréeoie society be prevailed on to save 
their children, and put them under our care, 
we would instruct them in our arts, which 
would make them far superior to their neigh- 
bours around them, and more useful meim- 
bers of so¢iciy. These sentiments being 
generally acceded to, the meeting closed.” 


We shall reserve our comments upon 
the conduct of the missionaries till we 
have concluded the history of their trans- 
actions. ‘T'wo questions equally curious 
were next agitated. 


“¢ Nov. 17th. After evening-prayer, brother 
Oakes informed the society, it had been 
much upon his mind, What would be the 
consequence of an hostile attack upon us 
from the natives: though he did not appre- 
hend any thing of the kind at present, yet, 
as he knew there was a difference of senti- 
ment in the society, respecting self-defence, 
he desired to know how the society would 
sroceed, should such an attack be made? 
Je likewise brought forward an enquiry, If 
any brother should find himself disposed to 
marry one of the native women, would it be 
thought by the society an improper act? It 
was moved, that a meeting be held to-mor- 
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row afternoon, to give these things a particu- 
jar consideration. 


«© Nov. 18th. A¢sembled according to last 
evening’s appoinunent. Opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. A president being chosen, 
brother Oakes was called upon to state his 
first enquiry ; which he did as follows: «I 
should be glad to know how the society in- 
tend to proceed, should an attack be made 
upon us by the natives?’ This question 
brought on a long debate, in which the bre- 
thren being disagreed, it was judged prudent 
to adjourn the consideration of the subject 
till the following Monday. Closed with 
prayer. 

«© Nov. 20th. - Brother Main’s house being 
finished, he is gone to it to reside. In the 
afternoon the society assembled ; and, the 
same order being observed as on Saturday, 
brother Oakes’s enquiry was resumed ; name- 
ly, What we intended to do in case of an at- 
tack? It was‘answered, our having the mus- 
quets on shore, was professedly with no 
other design than to intimidate the natives, 
and to intimidate only, without ever firing 
upon or injuring them; and if an attack was 
yermitted ,to be made, Query, Would it not 
G our duty to give up ourselves, and all we 
possess, to the enemy? This query met with 
great objections; in consideration of the in- 
sults our sisters would probably meci with 
from such characters as the Otaheiteans are 
known to be. It was answered, by a brother, 
Were it not for the feelings he possessed for 
the women, and the children, he should not 
hesitate a single moment concerning his 
duty in the matter. It being therefore deem- 
ed necessary, that we should stand upon our 
defence, in the case of an hostile attack upon 
us by the natives, it was proposed, That our 
dwelling be barricaded all round, that if an 
attack should ever be made, opportunity may 
be given fora parley; but no one, on any 
account whatever, to go without the boun- 
dary, on pain of being charged with blood- 
guiltiness, if any native should be shot. 
This was agreed to, and the meeting clostd. 


“¢ In the evening the society again met, and 





order being observed, brother Oakes'’s second 
enquiry was brought forward: viz. ¢ if any 


brother should find himself disposed to marry 
one of the native women, would it be thought 
by the society an improper act?’ Reference 
was had to the word of God, by whicii it was 
proved to be an unlawful action for any bro- 
ther to marry a native woman in her present 
state, an idolatress. It was re plied, it ought 
to be considered, that if a native was not 
taken in her present condition, there was no 
alternative, but to remain single, and expos- 
gd to all the dreadful temptations with which 
we were surrounded. ‘lo this it was answered, 
God changes not his mode of government 
for the accommodation of his creatures, and 
whatever he calls us to we ought to look to 
him for strength to endure. It was then re- 
quested for the brethren to express their sen» 
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timents individually, and in order, upon the 
subject. This was agreed to, and.beginning 
alphabetically, each brother acknowledged, 
That to marry an heathen weman was di- 
rectly contrary to the word of God, and re- 
solved, inthe Lord’s strength, to abide asthey 
were. 

In pursuance of their resolution, the 
brethren remonstrated with the chiefs 
upon their practice of infanticide. Peter 
the Swede, whom they had found upon 
the island, acted as interpreter, and the 
chiefs. promised to abolish the custom 
with that perfect cooiness which is pe- 
culiar to savages and statesmen, when 
they are uttering a deliberate falsehood. 
—Their determination respecting mar- 
riage led to more consequences. Bros 
ther Cock, who had not been present at 
the discussion, fell into temptation, laid 
his case before the society, and requeste 
ed to know if brother Cover might mar- 
ry him to a young native woman. He 
was immediately answered in the nega- 
tive, and informed, that the church had 
already determined such conduct, in any 
of her members, to be a departure from 
the faith. Brother Cock submitted to 
the decision. At the same time, Peter 
the Swede asked the society, if the wo- 
man he lived with might be baptised and 
married to him. This also was refused. 

In March 1798, the Nantilus, of Ma- 
cac, touched atthe island. During her 
stay, two of the men deserted, and the 
brethren, being apprehensive that the 
chiefs would obtain musquets and ammus 
nition for giving them up, as they de- 
manded, determined formally to claim 
the men, and if they were refused, to for- 
bid the natives from entering upon their 
district. Four of the missicnaries were 
sent upon this embassy. Before they 
could execute it, they were robbed and 
stript by the natives. ‘This terrified the 
society : they consulted whether or not 
they should abandon the mission, and 
eleven, among whom were four of the 
married brethren, accordingly departed 
in the Nautilus. ‘The seven who re- 
mained sent away their arms and ammue 
nition, to prevent them from falling into 
ihe hands of the natives, and gave up 
their public store-room and blacksmith’s 
shop, with all their contents, to Pomere. 

They had cffered their private pros 
perty also to Pomere, and it would have 
spared them much uneasiness had he aes 
cepted it, as attempts were repeatedly 
made to rob them; their alarms, howe 
ever, for personal safety had subsided. 

O02 
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The district wherein the four brethren 
had been stript and plundered, was pu- 
nished, and a petty war broke out in 
consequence. A native, who had learnt 
the use of the forge, had taken possession 
of it for Pomere ; and applicd the iron 
which the missionaries had carried over, 
to making lance heads, more destructive 
than their own weapons. They them- 
selves were called upon by Pomere to 
bear arms; but they had determined 
not to meddle with arms, either for 
offence or defence. The war was soon 


terminated, and the journal for a while 
becomes more interesting. 


** Otoo has been of [ate asking brother 
Lewis to teach him the Hebrew language, 
and has been inquisitive to know if the king 
of England is acquainted with Hebrew. 
What can have excited such an out-of-the- 
way desire, in the Otaheitean chief, we can- 
not tell, unless the strange appearante of the 
Hebrew characters in some Hebrew book 
shewn him, caught his fancy; however, 
as it is probably only a spark of passion, it 
will soon die away again.” 

«© Otoo and Tatéoa-noce still continue 
their regal privileges of riding across the 
shoulders of their attendants ; and, however 
unseemly the custom is, and uncommon, 
to an European, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged they sit as easy, and what is termed 
graceful, as any expert horseman can on the 
back of a horse; and although Otoo and 
‘Tatéoa-noce are well grown persons, yet 
their bearers ‘carry them, when travelling, 
generally a trotting pace. The young king 
eontinues friendly to us. Yavva continues 
to be prepared, as related by Captain Cook, 
&c. and drank to excess by chiefs and com- 
mon people. The effects it produces are 
visible, in some, from the head to the soles 
ef their feet. The eyes of the great yavva 
drinkers are much blood-shot, sometimes 
very sore; their skin covered with a great 
thick scurf, and the soles of their fect 
chopt or craeked ; it also subjects some of 
them to strong fits. Notwithstanding the 
filthy manner of its preparing, its nauseous 
smell, and reputed disagreeable taste, it is 
as much admired by a epicures, as 
the finest wines produced in Italy or France, 
are by the most refined sensualist in Eng- 
land.” 

** July 2d. We this morning received in- 
formation, Edéa has been delivered of a 
child ; and, that according to the inhuman 
custom of the couniry, itis destroyed. This 
is the second infant Edéa has murdered, 
since our residence on the island. ‘The as- 
signed reason for this abominable custom is, 
Edéa is of royal blood, the man she cohabits 
with is of menial birth, should the fruit of 
their unequal union be permitted to survive, 
the dignity of the royal family would be 
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considered as polluted and dishonoured ; te 

revent which, the savage parent suffers her 
Pabe to be strangled as soon as it comes from 
her womb. The rest of the chiefs of the 
island, who are of the royal family, follow 
the example of their tx » so that, if an 
of them (mule or female) are connected fs | 

ersons of inferior birth, all the offspring, 
issuing from such a connection, are massa- 
ered. As every person of inferior class is 
left to follow his, or herinclination, to save 
or destroy their children, the number of in- 
fants murdered is very great ; it being no un- 
common thing to destroy the first three a 
woman has; and if a woman has twins 
(which is often the case) it is very rare that 
both are permitted to live. Some of the Ota- 
heiteans are acquainted with the satanic art of 
destroying the fetus in the womb, on the 
first discovery of a conception, but this is, 
in general, attended with bad consequences 
to those who practise it.” 


But now that the society was no lon- 
er disturbed by external danger, a great 
internal calamity befel them. Brother 
Lewis had long been suspected of back- 
sliding: he had been seen kissing the 
heathen women, and sundry other un- 
seemly actions had been observed; at 
length, he delivered the following letter 
to the society : 


«¢ Brethren and Sister, 

«* After a long and great conflict of 
mind, I now inform you it is my fixed deter- 
mination to take to wife one of these natives, 
and abide faithfully towards her until death, 
thinking it the most eligible step in the 
yresent circumstances, all things considered. 

Year brethren, although you may be other- 
wise minded, yct I pray you to remember 
this, that while in this tabernacle we see but 
in part, and know but in part ; many things 
might be said on the present subject, but I 
forbear, submitting the whole to Him who 
lisposeth all events to their finsl end, and 
thay the Lord order our steps, both yours 
and mine, to his eternai glory, and our feli- 
citv. 1 hope you will return an answer to 
this by the bearer. 
I remain, 
Your’s affectionately, 
In the bonds of the gospel, 
THOMAS LE VIS.” 


August Ist, 1798. 
To the Rev. Mr. Jefferson. 


‘¢ Brothers Eyre, Harris, and Jefferson, 
considering the above letter too important to 
give an hasty answer unto, declined sending 
any. In the evening brother Lewis's letter 
was read to the society, as also the 21st arti- 
cle of the articles of faith, &e.drawn up on 
board the Duff, entitled, ‘Of marriage ;’ which 
article, and brother Lewis's determination, 
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we each of us deemed very opposite. That 
such an event would take place, we long 
have had reason to fear, from brother 
Lewis’s conduct towards the females. About 
three weeks or a month ago, brother Lewis 
called brother Harris apart, and privately in- 
terrogated him on the propriety of his marry- 
ing a native of Otaheite: afterwards he in- 
terrogated brother Eyre in the same private 
manner. ‘Twice or thrice he called brothers 
Harris and Eyre aside, and questioned then 
upon the point. At first ey seemed fa- 
yourable to his inclinations upon certain 
conditions—that he aimed at the glory of 
God in what he did; and if the person he 
had chosen had not known man by lying 
with him, &c. But at the seeond interview 
with each of them, (having reflected upon 
the matter) they objected to the lawfulness 
of the action, and used arguments to dis- 
suade him therefrom. Brother Eyre having 
informed brother Jefferson of the substance 
of his private interviews with brother Lewis, 
brother Jeflerson did, on Saturday, July 7, 
after evening prayer, desire the society to 
stop, and mentioning to them the cause of 
their detention, requested of brother Lewis 
to say, Whether he was determined to marry 
an heathen woman or not? He for some time 
evaded the question, considering (as he said) 
such a mode of procedure unjustifiable ; but 
ig the end he said, he had told brothers Har- 
ris and Eyre his mind upon the matter a day 
or two before; which was—he should drop 
all thoughts of it for the present. The con- 
versation then turned upon the inconsistency 
and unlawfulness of the action, for proof of 
which was produced 1 Cor. vi. 16.: from 
thence arguing the impropriety of a christian 
man’s marrying an heathen harlot. But 
brother Lewis would not allow that mar- 
riage was there meant, only fornication 
without wedjock. In reply it was said, 
however it would apply to whoredom with- 
out marriage, it would also apply to mar- 
riage with an harlot: and it was at the same 
time asserted, that from the manperin which 
the children of the natiyes are brought up, 
it is —_ that there is not a female on 
the island, above the age of twelve years, 
that is not an harlot,” 


He, however, persisted in his resolu- 
tion, and having broken the bond of 
fraternity, Mr. Thomas Lewis was ex- 
communicated by the church of Christ 


residing on Point Venus, Otaheite. 
Brother Cock, the first who had fal- 
len into this temptation, was one of the 
party who left the island: he had gone 
to Botany Bayandthere relapsed. “ Poor 
John Cock,” says one of the brethren 
with him, “is like the sow that was 
washed, but now turns to her wallow- 
mg in the mire.” This was not the 
case with poor Lewis: he cohabited 
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with the woman whom they would not 
permit him to marry, attended worship, 
and made every effert in his power to 
be re-admitted to communion with the 
brethren. This mode of life he conti- 
nued for more than twelve months, and 
was then murdered, there is every rea- 
son to suppose, by his wife and her rela- 
tions. 

Shortly after this event, brother Har- 
ris took an opportunity of quitting the 
island. This loss was made up by the 
return of Henry and his family from 
Botany Bay ; but a more afflicting loss 
befel them: brother Broomhall turned 
metaphysician, and found out that be- 
cause the soul did exist, it must neces- 
sarily cease to exist ! 

As they could not confute M/r. Broom- 
hall, (for of course he was immediately 
unbrothered ) they excommunicated hirr, 
He remained a year longer upon the 
island, and then left it in the missionary 
ship, which brought out a reinforcemer t 
of eight single brethren. A married 
brother who escaped from Tongataboo, 
where three of the society were killed, 
and where the mission has been of ne- 
cessity abandoned, has since joined the 
church of Point Venus, containing now 
fourteen members, three of whom are 
married. 

Such was the state of the mission in 
July, 1801, when their jdurnals end. 
The missionaries have applied to the 
directors for a reinforcement of at least 
twenty or thirty brethren, recommend- 
ing that the major part of the number 
be married persons. It is not very pro 
bable that the directors will attend to 
this, nor indeed that they should be able 
to find adventurers. At the outset of 
the enterprize there were candidates in 
abundance for the employment. A se- 
cond cargo was provided with as little 
difficulty, before any accounts of the 
proceedings of the first had been recciv- 
ed. These were taken by the Bonaparte 
French privateer, and carried into Spa- 
nish America, and nothing remarkable 
resulted from the voyage, except that 
the son of an Englishman was christen- 
ed Ebenezer Gershom. But when a 
third expedition was to be fitted out it 
was known that the islands were not 
flowing with milk and honey. Forty 
persons were wanted for the work, and 
only twelve could be found. The di- 
rectors themselves appear, by their con- 
cluding reflections, to have little hope of 
_— or rather of the continuance 
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of the mission. A civil war in Otaheite 
appears ‘inevitable, and in that case the 
lives of the missionaries would be in 
danger. The directors seem to expect 
that they will be compelled to abandon 
the island, and in that apprehension 
express a wish, that as American ships 
are in the habit of visiting the Pacific, 
they may have prepared the way for 
their Transatlantic brethren. 

The difficulty of attaining the lan- 
guage is stated by the missionaries 
themselves as one of their main obsta- 
cles. They had been two years on the 


island when they spoke of it thus: 


«¢ April oth. Our growth in the know- 
ledge of the language is still slow, and in many 
cases uncertain; which is in a great measure 
owing to our not being able to catch the 
sound of the words with that exactness that 
is necessary. The language abounds with 
vowels, even more than any navigator who 
has given specimens of it was aware of, 
Many words consist of nothing but vowels, 
and each has a sound; but the natives utter 
their words with such rapidity, that it is 
with the utmost difficulty we can discover 
the true manner of spelling them; and when 
this is accomplished with any tolerable de- 
gree of precision, there is as great a Jabour to 
arrive at the true sense and meaning of a 
word, or its various meanings ; for one word 
is used to express very opposite things in 
different sentences. And, which adds to the 
difficulty, they abbreviate their words so 
much, that those which we are well ac- 
quainted with, and which, if fully pronoun- 
ced, we should readily understand, are by the 
abbreviation so shortened, that we frequenily 
mistake them for new words, and are thus 
puzzled and perplexed. However, we have 
good hopes, that when, by the blessing of 
God, we have mastered the language, and 
reduced it to the best order that our skill will 
accomplish, it will be easy for others to 
learn.” 


The main cause of failure has been 
overlooked,---the miserable folly, igno- 
rance, and imbecility, of those who 
planned and directed the mission. They 
sent out their missionaries abundantly 
supplied with fire arms, cloaths, iron, 
and every implement ef European con- 
venience which they could possibly re- 
quire. These things are more tempting 
in Otaheite than jewels or gold would 
be in London, and these treasures they 
exposed among a people who had the 
power to plunder as well as the inclina- 
tion, expecting that they were to be de- 
terred from Biedoniad by being taught 
the eighth commandment! The mis- 
sionaries themselves were poor miserable 
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methodists, without either common ta- 
lents or common courage; so utterly 
destitute of all plan and all forethought, 
that after they had been three months 
upon the island, we find them gravely 
deliberating whether it would be proper 
to attempt the abolition of infanticide, 
and whether they themselves might in- 
termarry with the heathen women. 

During the course of four years, they 
have neither made, nor attempted to 
make, a single convert, not having in 
all that time sufficiently acquired the 
language; and they honestly confess, 
that they see no good urising from their 
residence there. The little good which 
as Christian ministers they could have 
done, their sectarian bigotry prevented 
them from doing. They refused to 
baptize the woman with whom Peter 
the Swede cohabited. They refused to 
marry him to her; and they afterwards 
refused to baptize his child, alleging, 
that the mother was a heathen! From 
t ese applications, it is evident that the 
Swede respected the forms of his reli. 
gion, and conceived them to be of essen- 
tial importance; it is evident that he 
had a rooted reverence for the customs 
of his forefathers, and that he was desi- 
rous to teach the child the same prayers 
and the same creed, which he himself 
had been taught in childhood. Their 
refusal could only have proceeded from 
the uncharitable and unchristian into- 
lerance of their sect, and from that la- 
mentable want of common sense which 
characterises all.their proceedings. A 
catholic would have gone through fire 
and water to have sprinkled an infant 
in the name of Christ Jesus. Let us 
not be suspected of attributing any 
mysterious importance to a symbolical 
ceremony ; what we assert is, that the 
way to reclaim idolaters is by changing 
their ceremonies : whatever they believe, 
so long as they are ignorant, they must 
believe superstitiously ; while they. are 
ignorant, therefore, too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the ritual of religion. 
‘To expect from them a rational faith, 
before they are civilized, is as absurd as 
to suppose they could read Shakspeare 
before they have been taught English. 
‘They must be made, like children, to 
believe what they are told, merely be- 
cause they are told it ; but this can only 
be effected by men of superior and com- 
manding intellect. From this mission 
no good can possibly result. Let us 
leave the church at Point Venus to its 
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speedy dissolution, and pass on to con- 
siderations of higher utility. 

The enviable state of the Otaheiteans 
was at one time the theme of general 
panegyric among our Anti-Christian 
Philosophists. Happy people, whose 
food was produced spontaneously, and 
who had no other object in existence than 
enjoyment ! 

The Otaheiteans. and probably all the 
inhabitants of Polynesia, are a degene- 
rated race : to trace the history of their 
degradation is impossible, but the fact is 
certain. ‘Their mythological fables are 
physical allegory, and imply a degree of 
observation and knowledge of which at 
present they are utterly incapable. The 
cause of their degradation is equally 
certain. It exists in the very circum- 
stances for which they were envied by 
the sensual sophists of Europe—their food 
was produced spontancously, and they had no 
other object in existence than enjoyment ; there- 
fore do these islanders present to us the 
aweful spectacle of a whole people aban- 
doned to lust, the most intensely selfish, 
the most brutalizing of all the passions. 
It is supposed that two-thirds of the 
children who are born into the world 
The 


there, are immediately murdered. 
fashionables, (we may thank the impu- 
dence of modern folly for this word of 
distinction, which implies nothing that 
either is, has been, or can be, respectable) 5 
the fashionables of the island are asso- 
ciated together for the purpose of pro- 


Miscuous intercourse, every female 
Areeoie being bound to procure abor- 
tion, or murder every child of whom she 
may be delivered. These are the cus- 
toms of the Otaheiteans. of these islan- 
ders who have been hcld up as the 
exemplars of savage innocence and sa- 
vage happiness! After these atrocities 
it would seem trifling to speak of the 
human sacrifices common in all the 
islands, and of the /ive-cannibalism of 
Tongataboo. 

In this state of sensuality, the most 
abandoned and most atrocious, were 
they discovered by the Europeans. Let 
the missionaries relate the consequence. 


« Jan. 81st. Among the natives around 
us are many objects of compassion, whose 
bodies are wasting with disease, and their 
souls hurrying into eternity in a state of the 
utmost insensibility. It is surprising what 
havock disease has made since we have been 
on the island. Matavai is almost depopu- 
lated, in comparison to what it once was, 
according to the accounts given by the na- 
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tives; and not only this district, but the 
whole island. Stout men are cut down in 
a few months; women and children share 
the like fate. They say the disorder that 
makes such havock among them came from 
England ; and we have told them repeatedly 
that it is owing to the wickedness of their 
Women, in prostituting themselves to the 
sailors of the vessels that come here. ‘Thev 
understand what we say, and assent to the 
truth of it, but their hearts are so set upon 
covetousuess, that the appearance of a vessel 
eflaces all remembrance of the evils they 
have suffered, and are suffering ; and they 
burn with a desire to obtain something, if it 
is but a rag; this induces husbands to pro- 
stitute their wives, and parents their chil- 
dren.” 

Thus have these * merciless mur- 
derers of children beén tormented with 
their own abominations.’”? We have car- 
ried among them not the comforts cf’ 
civilization, not the improvements of 
science, not the blessings of the gospel ; 
but instead thereof we have communi- 
cated to them that tremendous disease 
which seems to have well nigh done its 
work in Europe, and is now dispensed 
more severely to scourge or destroy this 
** cursed seed,” who perhaps, like the 
Canaanites, are no longer to be suffered 
to pollute the earth. 

‘The skill and industry which they pos- 
sessed when first discovered, has mate- 
rially declined. ‘ So important,” says 
Vancouver, * are the various European 
implements, and other commedities, 
now become to the happiness and com- 
fort of these Islanders, that I cannot 
avoid reflecting with Captain Cook on 
the very deplorable condition to which 
these good people on a certainty must be 
reduced, should their communication 
with Europeans be ever at anend. The 
knowledge they have now acquired of 
the superiority, and the supply with 
which they have been furnished of more 
useful implements, have rendered these 
and other European commodities, not 
only essentially necessary to their com- 
mon comforts, but have made them 
regardless of their former tools and ma- 
nufactures, which are now growing fast 
out of use, and I may add equally out 
of remembrance. Of this we had con- 
vincing proof in the few of their bone 
or stone tools or utensils that were seen 
among them: those offered for sale were 
of rude workmanship and of an inferior 
kind, solely intended for our market, to 
be purchased by way of curiosity. I 
am likewise well convinced that, by 2 
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very small addition to their present 
stock of European cloth, the culture of 
their cloth-plant, which now seems much 
neglected, will be entirely disregarded, 
and they will rely upon the precarious 
supply which may be obtained from ac- 
cidental visitors, for this and many other 
of the most important requisites of social 
life.” 

The only atonement which can be 
made to this wretched people, for the 
injury we have done them, and the 
disease we have communicated, is to 
communicate also our religion, our mo- 
rals, and our knowledge; our religion 
foremost and first, not only as of first 
importance, but as the necessary and 
ouly possible means of imparting mora- 
lity and science. This is to be done by 
colonization and by force. England is 
indeed neither peopled nor cultivated in 
any due proportion to its extent, but its 
population is already too great for its 
system of society. There exists not a 
single profession, trade, or calling, which 
js not overstocked with adventurers ; co- 
lonization is the remedy for the miseries 
which befall the unsuccessful, and for 
the crimes which arise in consequence. 
In these islands there is no pestilential 
climate to encounter; and it would be 
insulting the reader to prove the right 
of conquest,—the right of conquering 
cannibals and child-murderers! the right 
of preventing human sacrifices by force! 

Shame be to the despicable statesman, 
who regretted the colonization of Ame- 
rica, because the United States renounced 
their allegiance to Great Britain! his 
understanding must have been as_ con- 
tracted as his heart. We could say 
much upon this very interesting and very 
important subject; but to enter into it 
fully, and treat it as it should be treated, 
would far exceed the limits of a review. 
Tt would be unjust to these poor simple 
missionaries, not to acknowledge the va- 
lue of the information which they have 
communicated in this volume. The book 
before us, with all its oddities, contains 
more in matter, in kernel as well as 
shell, than many a modern quarto.— 
They are honest zealous men; and we 
have culy to regret, that their zeal has 
not been accompanied with more know- 
ledge, or directed with more wisdom. 

xe ee * 

The remainder of this volume relates 
to a mission in South Africa, which has 
been far more wisely conducted, and 
which promises well. In this the main 
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agent has been Dr. Vanderkemp, a 
Dutchman of most extraordinary abili- 
ties and character. This person studied 
at Edinburgh, has served in the army 
with distinction, and has since practised 
medicine ; he is versed, not merely in 
the usual.modern and ancient languages, 
but also in oriental learning, and in the 
Gaelic. His own history of his infide- 
lity and conversion is very curious: he 
was an infidel of Lord Herbert’s temper, 
disbelieving whatever his reason reject- 
ed, yet praying to be cured of this disbes 
lief; “ waiting upon God, that he would 
take him by the hand, and lead him in 
the way everlasting.” 

You will have observed, says Vander- 
kemp, that when the Lord Jesus first re- 
vealed himself to me, he did not. reason 
with me about truth or error, but at- 
tacked me like a warrior, and felled me 
to the ground by the force of his arm, 
On this extraordinary narrative we need 
offer no comment; it will be equally 
intelligible to the reasoner and to the mi- 
raculist. ‘This particular affection in no 
degree changed or weakened his general 
powers of mind; it disposed him to 
become a missionary, and he entered 
upon the work with such qualifications, 


both of body and mind, as perhaps never 


were, and never will be*found again in 
one so disposed. By his exertions, a 
missionary society was raised in Hol- 
land, to co-operate with that in London, 
and another at the Cape; to which place 
he was accompanied by one Dutch, and 
two English associates. The colonists 
behaved to these missionaries with unex- 
ampled liberality: they gave the two 
who went among the Boschemen eleven 
oxen, one hundred and eighty sheep, 
seven cows and a calf, with poultry and 
other stores, says the journal, too nume- 
rous to mention. Vanderkemp twice en- 
tered Caffraria, and has brought back a 
more ample vocabulary of their lan. 
guage, and a better account of the peo- 
ple than can be found in any former tra- 
veller. We cannot speak too highly of 
this indefatigable man. ‘Ihe English 
government, at the Cape, entertained a 
due sense of his merits, and of the use- 
fulness of his object. Under their au. 
spices, he has founded a Hottentot set- 
tlement near Algoa bay, upon a plan 
not unlike the Jesuit establishments at 
Paraguay. The Dutch government has 
since promised to protect and encourage 
the missionaries; and by what has been 
done, there seems little.reason to doubt, 
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that much good will be produced by 
their exertions. We regret that our hi- 
mits will not permit us to enter into a 
minuter account of the mission. 

Before the war broke out, the society 
were exerting themselves to diffuse their 
principles in France and Italy. The 
scriptures were to be printed in French 
and Italian, with Watts’s and the assem- 
blies catechisms, in such numbers, that 
if the one-half should reach Italy, the 
Pope may make his next year’s bonfires 
entirely of heretical paper. 

We will not conclude this article with- 
out noticing a very remarkable circum- 
stance relative to the propagation of 
christianity. It has been asserted, in 
the public papers, that in certain of our 
West India islands, the missionaries have 
been forbidden to attempt the conversion 
of the negroes. If such tenets as they 
inculcate can any where be useful, it 
must be in those accursed islands, where 
the sight of a plantation would soon re- 
concile the most scrupulous humanity to 
the doctrine of fire and torments for the 
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wicked. Disbelief produces very different 
effects in Europe and in America. The 
esoteric atheism of a European metaphy- 
sician is only injurious to himself: but 
the disbelief or disregard of a God in the 
sugar islands, converts the planter into 
the image of the devil. The denuncia- 
tion of eternal punishment may not 
awaken him, but it will at least console 
his victims; it will teach them hope as 
well as patience, and infuse one drop of 
comfort into their cup of bitterness. If 
the circumstance which we have stated 
be true, it is incumbent upon our bishops 
to inquire into it. We have one set of 
laws for the sugar islands, and another 
for England; one set of feelings, one set 
of morals fer each: it would then be 
seen if, in our liberality, we are to allow 
them a differént religion also. It would 
then be seen, whether those worthy, and 
noble, and royal legislators who, in their 
humanity, voted away the bodies of the 
negroes, would also, in their piety, vote 
away their souls. 


LXIII. 4 Chronological History of the People called Methodists, of the Connexion of the 
late Rev. John Wesley ; from their Rise in the Year 1729, to their last Conference im 


1802. By Wiriiam My es. 


«* MY reasons for publishing this history 
ate, 1. It appears to me to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order, that if a stranger should 
enquire what are the principles of the me- 
thodists, as to their doctrine, morality, poli- 
tics; ceconony? how are they governed? 
what is the nature of their religious govern- 
ment? how is the work supported? what 
are their designs? what methods do they 
take to accomplish their designs? what is 
their-success? who are their preachers? what 
effect Mr. Wesley’s death had upon the body 
at large, and the preachers in particular? he 
may have a satisfactory answer to all these 
enquiries from their most authentic records. 
2. I wished to shew the methodists what 
great things the Lord hath done for them; 
how from very small beginnings they became 
a very numerous, useful, holy people, owing 
to the Lord’s blessing on his gospel preached 
among them. 


«© The methodists I divide into three ge- 
nerations: ‘The first, those that joined the 
society from the year 1739 to the year 1765; 
most of these are gone to their eternal re- 
ward; the few that remain are worthy of 
double honour, and I would wish to stir up 
their pure minds by way of remembrance, 
by calling them to consider former times 
and persons, in order that their gratitude to, 
and confidence in the Lord may be thereby 
increased. ‘The second generation are those 
that joined the society from the year 1765 to 
1790: from this body we at present derive 
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most of our steady, active, useful members. 
To these I present this history, that they 
may know without much labour, the rules 
by which we allact. The third generation 
are those who have joined the society since 
Mr. Wesley's death, in the year 1791. A 
numerous and a promising race of christian 
men and women. I wished to shew these 
the origin and progress of methodism.— 
8. That they may all see at what time these 
regulations took place, and those rules were 
made, which, under God, have been instru- 
mental in preserving so numerous a bod 
united together. 4. To shew, that thoug 
our doctrines have been the same from the 
first, and, as we think, purely scriptural, 
the same which the primiéive christians held 
for the three first centuries, and also agreea- 
ble to the liturgy, articles and homilies of the 
established church; yet with regard to our 
discipline and ceconomy, we have been in a 
regular state of improvement from the first 
conference in 1744, to the last in August 
1802.” 

This volume is no subject for criticism. 
Plain truth for plain people’ js the au- 
thor’s motto, and we will make it our 
text. We will use the book as the future 
historian of England must use it, and 
extract therefrom a detail of the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 

John Wesley was born in 1703: he 
graduated at Christ-church Oxford, was 
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ordained by the bishop of Oxford, and 
elected fellow of Lincoln college. While 
at the university, he became deeply se- 
rious ; this disposition he communicated 
to his brother Charles: they received 
the sacrament weekly, and obtained two 
or three prosclytes to this practice, and 
to the regular course of living which 
they observed. The title methodist was 
given to Charles Wesley, in ridicule of 
this regularity, by a fellow of Merton, 
alluding to the Roman school of physi- 
cians, so called from the regimen which 
they always enjoined. ' The removal of 
John to a curacy, suspended for a while 
the growth of the society ; Charleshow- 
ever again renewed it, and John re- 
turning to Oxford in 1729, resumed the 
whole management; no very arduous 
task, for besides himself and his brother, 
it consisted of only two persons. Cer- 
tain pupils of the Wesleys soon requested 
permission to attend at their meetings. 
In 1732, Clayton, a tutor at Brazen 
Nose, joined them with some of his pu- 
pils also, and by his advice they began 
to observe Wednesday and Friday as 
fasts, after the custom of the ancient 
church. Th 1735, George Whitfield of 
Pembroke was added to the number; 
« at that time they were fourteen or fif- 
teen in number, all collegians, of one 
heart and mind, and must be considered 
as the first methodists;” they formed 
rules for the regulation of their time, 
their studies, reading the scriptures, and 
self examination; they visited the sick 
and: the prisoners, and received the 
Lord’s supper every week. 

In 1735, Wesley began the custom of 
extempore preaching in consequence of 
this accident ; he went to All Hallows 
church in Lombard-street, to hear Dr. 
Keyfin, and the doctor not coming, 
the church-wardens requested him to 
preach: he complied though he had no 
notes: this habit was for several years 
regarded as a very uncommon and won- 
derful thing. This year he embarked 
for Georgia in America, as a missi- 
onary, and there became acquainted 
with the Moravians. With the Indians 
he could do little; but so many of his 
own countrymen met weekly at his house 
in Savatinah, that he considered this as 
the second rise of methodism. Here he 
and his companions, Ingham and Dela- 
motte, agreed, 

«© 1. To advise the more serious among 
them to form themselves into a sort of little 
society, and meet once or twice a week, in 
order to improve, instruct, and exhort one 
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another. 2. To select out of these, a 
smaller number, fora more intimate union 
with each other, which might be forwarded 
by him and his friends, conversing singly 
with each, and altogether at his house. And 
this accordingly they determined to do every 
Sunday in the afternoon. Here we see the 
first rudiments of classes and bands, which 
have had no small influence m promoting 
the success of the methodists, beyond any 
other denoniination of christians, not imme- 
diately favoured by the civil power. 

«« In the beginning of August 1737, he 
joined with the Germans in one of their 
love-feasts. ‘This I believe was the first time 
he ever saw a love-feast. He speaks thus of 
it: © It was begun and ended with thanks-, 
giving and prayer, and celebrated in so de- 
cent and solemn a manner, as a christian of 
the apostolic age would have allowed to be 
worthy of Christ.’ He afterwards introduc- 
ed love-feasts into the ceeconomy of method- 
ism. At first they were for the ands only, 
2. e. small companies of true believers. After- 
wards the whole society were permitted to 
partake with them. They are:conducted in 
the following manner :—The meeting begins 
with singing and prayer, after which the 
stewards distribute cake and water. <A col- 
lection is then made for the poor ; afterwards 
liberty is given to all present to relate their 
religious experience, which is generally made 
a blessing to all. The meeting continues 
nearly two hours, and is concluded with 
prayer.” 

He returned to England in 1738.— 
Till now Wesley had always used a form 
of prayer, but now visiting a condemned 
criminal at Oxford, he prayed with him 
extempore to such good effect, that the 
man rose up and said, now I am ready | 
to die. On May-day, in this year, he 
and some Moravians formed themselves 
into a religious society, which met at 
Fetter-lane; this he called the third pe-« 
riod of methodism. 


‘¢ The rules which were agreed on were: 
—1. That they would meet together once a 
week, to confess their faults one to another, 
and to pray one for another that they might 
be healed. 2. That the persons:so meeting 
should be divided into several bands, or lit- 
tle companies, none of them consisting of 
fewer than five, or more than ten persons. 
3. That every one in order should speak as 
freely, plainly, and concisely as he could, the 
real state of his heart, with his several temp- 
tations and deliverances, since the last time 
of meeting. 4. That all the bands should 
have a conference at eight every Wednesday 
evening, begun and ended with singing and 
prayer. 5. That any who desired to be ad- 
mitted into this society should be asked, 
What are your reasons for desiring this? 
will you be entirely open, using no kind of 
reserve? have you any objection to any of 
our orders? «which were then read.) 6. 
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That when any member was proposed, every 
one present should speak clearly and freely 
whatever cbjection he had to him. 7. That 
those against whom no reasonable objection 
appeared, should be, in order for their trial, 
formed into one or more distinct bands, and 
some person agreed on to assist them. 8. 
That after two months trial, if no objection 
then appeared, they should be admitted into 
the society. 9. ‘That every fourth Saturday 
should be observed as a day of general inter- 
cession. 10. That on the Sunday seven- 
night following, should be a general love- 
feast, from seven till ten in the evening. 
11. That no particular member should be 
allowed to act in any thing, contrary to any 
order of the society ; and that if any persons 
after being thrice admonished, did not con- 
form thereto, they should not be any longer 
esteemed as members.” 


Members were classed in bands ac- 
cording to their different degrees of at- 
tainment in divine life, men and women; 
the single and the married separately. 
This institution was adopted from the 
Moravians. ‘The rules of the band so- 
cieties were drawn up in 1738, with this 
title, “ Orders of a Religious Society 
met together in Obedience to that Com- 
mand of God, by St. James, c. 5. 16. 
Confess your faults one to another, and 


pray one for another that ye may be 
healed. The following are the rules: 


“* Questions to be proposed to those who 
desire to be admitted into the bands: 

«1. Do youenjoy the knowledge of salva- 
tion by the remission of sins? and have you 
the peace of God in your conscience?— 
2. Have you the love of God shed abroad in 
your heart? 3. Have you the Spirit of God 
bearing witness with your spirit, that you 
area child of God? 4. Has no sin, inward 
or outward, dominion over you? 5, Do you 
desire to be told of all your faults, and that 
plainly? 6. Do you desire that each of us 
should tell you whatever we think, or fear, 
or hear concerning you? 7. Do you desire, 
that in doing this, we should come as close 
as possible; that we should search your heart 
te the bottom? 8. Do you desire, that each 
of us should tell you from time to time, 
whatsoever is in his mind concerning you? 
9. Is it your desire and design, to be on this 
and all other occasions, entirely open, so as 
to speak every thing that is in your heart, 
without exception, without disguise, and 
without reserve? 

** Our design is, 

« 1. 'To meet once a week at the least. 
2. To come punctually at the hour appoint- 
ed, without some extraordinary reason.— 
3. To begin exactly at the hour, with sing- 
ing or prayer. 4 “To speak each of us in 
order, freely and plainly, the true state of our 
souls, with the faults we have committed in 
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thought, word, or deed, and the temptations 
we have been exercised with since our last 
meeting. 5. To end each meeting with 
prayer, suited to the state of each present. 
6. To desire some person among us to speak 
his own experience first; and then to ask 
the rest in order, as many, and as searching 
questions as may be, concerning their state, 
sins, and temptations. Sueh as—1. Have 
you been guilty of any known sin-since our 
last meeting? 2. What temptations have 
you met with? 3. How were you delivered ? 
4. What have you thought, said, or done, of 
which you doubt whether it be a sin or 
not?” 


This year he first received assistance 
from a lay preacher: the ensuing is an 
important epoch in methodism. On 
the second of April, Wesley being de- 
nied the use of the churches in Bristol, 
preached for the first time in the open 
air: the same means were resorted to in 
London in consequence of the same ex- 
clusion, and this may be considered as 
the beginning of his itinerancy. The 
first methodist meeting house was built 
this year at Bristol. Wesley had settled 
it on eleven feoffees, but Whitfield ob- 
served to him, that as these men had the 
power of appointing the preachers, they 
could even turn him out, if what he said 
or did should not be pleasing to them. 
He immediately called them all toge- 
ther, cancelled the writings, and took 
the whole management respecting the 
building into his own hands; “ believ- 
ing,” as he said, “ that the earth was 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, and 
inhis name he set out nothing doubting.” 
We see, says the author, that from the 
beginning he thought the only possible 
way for the work of God to continue as 
it had begun, was by his having the ap- 
pointment of the preachers in all the 
chapels under his care. 

In this same year 1739, the methodist 
school at Kingswood was begun, and a 
meeting-house opened in London, and 
now the mother society was formed. 
The rise is thus related by Mr. Wesley: 

«« In the latter end of the year 1739, eight 
or ten persons came to me in London, who 
appeared to be deeply convinced of sin, and 
earnestly groaning for redemption. They 
desired, as did two or three more the next 
day, that I would spend some time with 
them in prayer, and advise them how to flee 
from the wrath to come, which they saw 
continually hanging over their heads. That 
they might have more time for this great 
work, I appointed a day when they might all 
come. together, which from thenteforward 
they did every week, viz. on Thursday in the 
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evening. To these, and as many more as 
desired to join with them, (for their number 
increased daily) I gave that advice which I 
judged most useful for them, and we always 
concluded the meeting with prayer, suited 
to their several necessities.” This was the 
rise of the methodist society, firstin London, 
then in other places. Such a society is no 
other than “a company of persons, having 
the form and seeking the power of godliness, 
united in order to pray together, to receive 
the word of exhortation, and to watch over 
one another in love, that they may help each 
other to work out their salvation.” fe ap- 
pears from this account that he did not con- 
sider this as a division from the established 
ehareh, but simply as a religious society.— 
It was not till May 1, 1743, that he and his 
brother Charles drew up rules for the united 
societies. ‘This period must be considered 
as the fourth in methodism.” 


Schisms now began: the Moravians 
and methodists differed concerning the 
nature of faith, and how to attain it ; 
the Moravians taught that there were no 
degrees of faith, and that the way to at- 
tain it was to be still. Wesley asserted 
that there were degrees, and that it was 
to be gained by constantly attending on 
all the ordmances of God. This was the 
first separation; the next was of more 
importance. Whitfield and Wesley dif- 
fered concerning unconditional election, 
wresistible grace, and final persever- 
ance. The second separation took 
place, and the methodists were divided 
into Calvinists and Arminians, the latter 
being now known by the name of Mr. 
Wesley’s connection, 


** In 1742, the societies having greatly in- 
creased, were divided into c/usses, each class 
consisting of twelve persons or more, who 
were committed to the care of one person 
stiled the leader. Mr. Wesley thus records 
the occasion of this: 

«Feb. 15, 1742, he observes, ‘* many were 
met tozether at Bristol to consult concerning 
a proper method of paying the public debt 
contracted by building, and it was agreed : 
1. That every member of the society that 
was able should contribute one penny a 
week. 2. That the whole society should be 
divided into little companies or classes, about 
twelve in each class. 3. 'That one person in 
each should receive the contribution of the 
rest, and bring it in to the stewards weekly. 
‘Thus began, says he, that excellent institu- 
tion, merely upon a temporal account, from 
which we reaped so many spiritual blessings, 
that we soon fixed the same rule in all our 
socicties. 

«« April 9, 1742, the first watch-night was 
held in London. The service at these times 
begins at half past eight o'clock, and conti- 
nues till midmght. “The custom was begun 
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at Kingswood by the colliers there, who, be- 
fore their conversion, used to spend every 
Saturday night at the ale-house. After they 
were taught better, they spent that night in 
prayer. Mr. Wesley hearing of it, ordered 
It first to be once a month, at the full of the 
moon, then once a quarter, and recommend- 
ed it to all his societies. 

** His account of it is, ‘* F was informed, 
that several persons in Kingswood frequently 
met together at the school, and (when they 
could spare the time) spent the greater part 
of the night in prayer, and praise, and 
thanksgiving. Some advised me to put an 
end to this: but upon weighing the thing 
thoroughly, and comparing it with the prac- 
tice of the antient christians, I could see no 
cause to forbid it. Rather, I believed, it 
might be made of more general use. So I 
sent them word, ‘ I designed to watch with 
them, on the Friday nearest the full of the 
moon, that we might have light thither and 
back again.” I gave public notice of this 
the Sunday before, and withal, that I intend- 
ed to preach, desiring they, and they only, 
aaa meet me there, who could doit with- 
out prejudice to their business or families. 
On Friday abundance of people came. | 
began preaching between eight and nine, and 
we continued till a little beyond the noon of 
night, singing, praying, sal praising God.” 

‘« In this year commenced also in London 
the visitation of the classes, once a quarter, 
by the preachers, which gives them an op- 
portunity of conversing four times every year 
with the people, concerning the state of their 
souls; as also of ascertaining who continue 
to be real members, by giving to each person 
a ticket, with a text of scripture on it, as a 
mark of their approbation. This is now 
universally practised, and the ticket is the 
same in every place. On the band tickets 
the letter B. is marked. The increase of the 
societies, together with the probable suppo- 
sition that improper persons would endea- 
vour to come amoung them, led to this pru- 
dential measure.” 


Visitors of the sick were now ap~ 
pointed. The visitor is to see every sick 
person within his district thrice a week, 
to enquire into the state of their souls, 
and advise them as occasion may res 
quire ; to enquire into their disorders, 
and procure advice for them ; to relieve 
them if they are in want; to do any 
thing for them which he or she can do3 
to bring in his account weekly to the 
steward. The rules given to the visi- 
tors were only these:—Be plain and 
open in dealing with souls; be mild, 
tender, patient; be cleanly in all you do 
for the sick; be not nice. 

The first conférence was held at Lone 
don in 1744; Wesley invited the per- 
sons who attended, and presided among 
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them, nor could any conference be held 
unless he were present, or had appointed 
a deputy. The advantages of this year- 
ly meeting are stated to be, that it brings 
the preachers into a closer union, quick- 
ens their zeal, and terminates their dis- 
putes; and, by changing them from one 
circuit to another, it proves a blessin 
to the people, giving them the benefit 
of the gifts and abilities of the preachers 
in general, while it gratifies an innocent 
curiosity. Of the minutes of this con- 
ference, this part is important. 


«¢ Q. Do we separate from the church? 
A. We conceive not: we hold communion 
therewith, for conscience sake, by constantly 
attending both the word preached, and the 
sacraments administered therein. 

«<Q. What then do they mean who sav, 
‘you separate from the church?}—A. We 
cannot certainly tell; perhaps they have no 
determinate meaning, unless by the church 
they mean themselves ; 7. e. that part of the 
clergy who accuse us of preaching false doc- 
trine. And it is sure we do hercin separate 
from them, by maintaining that which they 
deny. 

«« Q. But do you not weaken the church? 
A. Do not they whoask this, by the church 
mean themselves ?—A. We do not purposely 
weakef¥ any man’s hands, but accidentally 
we may thus far :—they who come to know 
the truth by us, will esteem such as deny it, 
Jess than they did before. But the church in 
the proper sense, the congregation of English 
believers, we do not weaken at all. ; 

« Q. Do you not entail a schism on the 
church? i.e. is it not probable that your 
hearers after your death, will be scattered 
into all sects and parties? or, that they will 
form themselves into a distinct sect?—A. 
1. We are persuaded that the body of our 
hearers will even after our death remain in 
the church, unless they be thrust ont. 2. 
We believe, notwithstanding, either that 
they will be thrust out, or that they will 
leaven the whole church. 3. We do, and 
will do, all we can to prevent those conse- 
quences which are supposed likely to happen 
after our death. 4. But we cannot with a 
good conscience neglect the present oppor- 
tunity of saving souls while we live, for fear 
of consequences which may possibly or pro- 
bably happen after we are dead.” 


The select society, or band, was insti- 
tuted in 1745; the persons admissible 
were “ those who were earnestly athirst 
for the full image of God, those who 
continually walked with the Father,and 


with his Son Jesus Christ.”” Nothin 
spoken in this society was to be repeate 
out of it. I could say freely to these 
when they were met together,” says 
Wesley, “ ye may all prophesy one by 
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that word in its lowest 
sense) that all may learn, and all may 
be comforted.” The writer of this his- 
tory expresses his regret, that so few of 
the people embrace this privilege, and 
that every preacher does not warmly 
espouse such profitable meetings. 

In 1717, the rules for the stewards 
were drawn up. Their business is some- 
what more than the name implies. Be- 
sides receiving and expending the funds 
of the society, and sending relief to the 
poor, they are to inform the minister 
if any of the rules of the society are not 
punctually observed, and to tell the as- 
sistants, in love, if they think any thing 
amiss either in their doctrine or life. 

During all this period, and for many 
years afterwards, the preachers received 
no money except what individuals vo- 
luntarily bestowed upon them, and a 
little from the stewards for their travel- 
ling expences; in consequence, some pa- 
pular preachers possessed abundance, 
while others were comparatively desti- 
tute. In 1752, it was determined that 
they should receive a yearly stipend of 
twelve pounds; in 1800 it was increased 
to sixteen. About this time two emi- 
nent preachers got independent congre- 
gations for themselves, and forsook 
the itinerant plan; but it was probable 
that they would not have ceased to tra- 
vel, if there had been a provision for 
their families. This led toan allowance 
for preachers wives, at first of four shil- 
lings weekly. 

‘The ceremony of renewing the cove- 
nant was the next device which Wesley 
invented or adopted. The words of a 
covenant to serve God, as given by 
Richard Allen, are recited in the meet- 
ing, and the people hold up their right 
hands in token of assent. This is now 
generally practised in all the larger so 
cieties, on the last night of the old, or 
the first Sunday of the new year. It is 
generally, says the writer, a very solemn 
sermon, and productive of blessed ef- 
fects. 

A great revival of religion, as it is 
called, took place among the methodists 
in 1760. Many persons, men as well as 
women, professed that they were cleans- 
ed from all unrighteousness, and made 
perfect in love, in a single moment, 
often while hearing the word, but more 
frequently while at prayer, or while 
others were praying forthem. The la- 
titude thus knavishly given to folly, 
fraud and frenzy, led to frequent extra- 
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vagancies, and sometimes occasioned 
petty schisms; but Wesley called this 
the glorious work of sanctification, his 
pentecost, the perfecting of the saints. 

Though the permission of lay preach- 
ers was a chief characteristic of Wes- 
ley’s institutions, he thought that no per- 
son should administer the ordinances of 
God without ordination; and as the 
English bishops had refused to ordain 
his preachers, he applied to a Greek, 
Erasmus, the bishop of Arcadia in Crete, 
who visited London in 1763, upon the 
principle, that whoever is episcopally 
ordained, is a minister of the church 
universal, and as such has a right to 
officiate in any part of the globe. 

For this conduct he was publicly at- 
tacked by Mr. Toplady, who in his 
pamphlet asked him, did you, or did 
you not, strongly press this supposed Greek 
bishop to consecrate you a bishop at 
large? In the reply which was pub- 
lished by Wesley’s consent, this query 
was thus answered :—“ No. But suppose 
he had, where would have been the 
blame? Mr. Wesley was connected 
with a number of persons who have 
given every proof which the nature of 
the thing allows, that they have an in- 
ward call to preach the gospel; both he 
and they would be glad if they had an 
outward call too, but no bishop in Eng- 
land would give it them; what wonder 
then if he was to endeavour to procure 
it by any otherinnocent means?” The 
establishment of the independence of 
America afforded Wesley a fair oppor- 
tunity for assuming episcopal power ; 
from the time of the peace, the new civil 
government was universally acknow- 
ledged, but no ecclesiastical authority 
of any kind was either exercised or 
claimed by any person whatsoever.— 
During the war the methodist societies 
there had been deprived of the ordi- 
nances of God, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land having been generally silenced, or 
having fled to England; they therefore 
applied to Wesley after the peace, and 
he, without scruple, then performed the 
ceremony of ordination, because if the 
English bishops had then been. willing 
to do what they had before very pro- 
serly refused, some confusion might 
nave arisen from the authority of an 
English hierarchy over an American 
clergy. The Americans submitted wil- 
Iingly to Wesley’s supremacy, but they 
changed the title of superintendant, by 


which his higher ministers were called, 
into that of bishop. Some displeasure 
arose that Wesley should act thus epis- 
copally ; but the majority of his follow- 
ers regarded his extraordinary call, and 
were satisfied. He soon proceeded to 
ordain for Scotland, and then for Eng- 
land. 

‘To connect together the societies into 
one general union, the assistants or su- 
perintendants, as they are now called, 
were instituted. This office resembles 
that of pastor, elder, or bishop in the 
primitive church, except that the super- 
intendants are itinerants. Their busi- 
Ness 1s, 


«© 1. To see that the other preachers be- 
have well, and want nothing: 2. To visit 
the classes quarterly in each place, regulating 
the bands, and delivering new tickets. 3. 
To keep watch nights and love feasts. 4. 
To take in, or put out of the bands, or society. 
5. To hold quarterly meetings, and therein di- 
ligently to enquire both into the spiritual 
and temporal state of each society. - 6. ‘To 
take care that every society be duly supplied 
with books, and that the money for them be 
constantly returned. 7. 'To send from every 
quarterly meeting a circumstantial account 
to London of every remarkable conversion, 
and of every one who dies in the triumph of 
faith. §. "To take exact lists of the societies 
every Easter, and bring them to the next 
conference. 9. To meet the married men, 
the married women, the single men, and the 
single women, in the large societies, once a 
quarter. 10. To see that every society have 
a private room, and a set of the dibrary for 
the helper. 11. To write an account to Mr. 
Wesley of all the defects of the helpers, 
which they themselves cannot cure. 12. To 
travel with Mr. Wesley, if required, once a 
year, through the societies in his circuit.” 

No one was admitted to exhort in any 
of the societies, without a note of re- 
commendation from the superintendants. 
—The office of the helper or preacher 
was also now distinctly marked out.— 
He is, 

«¢ 1. To expound every morning and even- 
ing. 2. ‘To meet the united society, the 
bands, the select society, and the penitents 
every week. 8. To visit the classes once a 
quarter. 4. ‘I'o hear and decide all differ- 
ences. 5. To receiye on trial, for the soci- 
ety and bands, and to put the disorderly 
back on trial. 6. To see the stewards, the 
leaders, and the school-masters faithfully 
discharge their several offices. 7. To mect 
the leaders of the bands and classes weekly, 
and the stewards, and to overlook their ac- 
counts.” 


Wesley’s authority was at one time 
endangered by the offer of a dubious 
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alliance. Certain of the clergy were 


willing to unite with him, provided the 
exclusive superintendance of the soci- 
eties in their parish were left to them. 
Even Charles assented to this demand 
as reasonable; and declared, that if he 
were a parish minister, the preachers 
should not preach in his parish. The 
business was discussed in the conference 
of 1764, where twelve clergymen at- 
tended. Wesley insisted upon his su- 
premacy, the preachers unanimously 
agreed with him, and as these clergy- 
men would not unite with him except 
upon their own terms, the projected 
union was abandoned. He was right: 
federalism would have been too loose a 
tie; his object was to establish a metho- 
dist republic, one and indivisible, and 
to be chief consul of it himself as long 
as he lived. 

Even his own people wished to curtail 
his power. Wesley ably defended it: 
he pointed out how it had gradually 
arisen. The first persons who desired to 
flee from the wrath to come, came to 
him to request that he would advise and 
pray with them ; here began his autho- 
rity to appoint where and when, and 
how they should meet. They subscrib- 
ed money for the expences of the socie- 
ty; he asked who_would take the trou- 
ble of receiving and disbursing it? One 
said, I wiil do it, and keep the accounts 
for you; here commenced his power ef 
appointing and removing stewards, for 
it was he, and not the people, who made 
the choice. The first preacher came to 
him, and desired to helj- him as a son 
in the gospel, and to labour when and 
where he should think proper to ap- 
point; in this instance also, power was 
freely given him. The conference began 
by his inviting the ministers to advise 
with, not to govern him. The provi- 
dence of God, he said, had cast this 
power upon him, without any design or 
choice of his own; and as he had ac- 
cepted it in obedience to that provi- 
dence, so in the same obedience did he 
continue to exert it. 

Wesley’s care of the preachers, it is 
said, extended even to the smallest 
things ; the founder of a protestant sect 
could not indeed prescribe a diet for his 
followers as was done by the monastic 

vWworthies, but he could advise for their 
bodies as well as souls; egg and wine, 
and all spirituous liquors, he declared, 
-were deadly poison, especially after 
preaching; at that time lemonade was 
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to be taken, candied orange peel, or 2 
little soft warm ale, Att one of the con- 
ferences he issued his advice; though 
with a premisal that advice is made for 
the few that will take it; touch nodram, 
tobacco, or snuff; eat very light, if any 
supper; breakfast on nettle or orange- 
peel tea; lie down before ten; rise be- 
fore five; every day use as much exer- 
cise as you can bear; or, murder your- 
self byinches. Wesley imagined he had 
a gift for the medical art: George Fox 
had once the same fancy. It is the only 
point of similitude between two extraor- 
dinary men, in every other respect ut- 
terly unlike each other; between a world- 
ly man, and one simple as a child; be- 
tween a man of inordinate ambition, and 
one who was pure and lowly of heart ; 
between a pharisaic instituter of forms 
and ceremonies, and an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there was no guile. A worse 
danger than the spread of methodism 
can scarcely be apprehended for Eng- 
land; a greater blessing for mankind 
cannot be desired or devised, than that 
the system of George Fox should be- 
come the practical system of the Chris- 
tian world. 

At all times Wesley had professed a 
sincere love for the chirch, and declar- 
ed, that he would not separate from it; 
but the forms of respect were gradually 
thrown aside, as he felt himself stron- 
ger; already he had exercised episco- 
pal power. At first he had allowed no 
service during the church hours; in 
1786, it was permitted when the minister 
is a notoriously wicked man; when he 
preaches arian, or any equally pernicious 
doctrine; when there are no churches 
in the town, sufficient to contain half 
the people; and when there is no church 
at all within two or three miles. As 
the pernicious nature of the clergyman’s 
doctrine was to be judged by the itine- 
rant’s single opinion, this was equivalent 
to a general permission. By way of 
salvo it was advised, that the preachers 
who officiated during church hours, 
should read the psalms and lessons, and 
part of the prayers, “because this will en- 
dear the church service to our brethren, 
who probably would be prejudiced 
against it, if they heard none but extem- 
porary prayer!” 

No alteration or event of impgrtance 
in the society occurred from -thf$ gjme 
till 1791, when Wesley died at the age 
of 89. The number of preachers in Great 
Britain was at that ume 291, and of 
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members 71,668. So far back as the 

ear 1769, Wesley lad issued directions 

ow the connection should proceed, 
whenever that event should take place ; 
“ perhaps,” he said, “ you might take 
*¢ some such steps as these: On _ notice 
“of my death, let all the preachers in 
*¢ England and Ireland repair to London 
“ within six weeks; let them seek God 
“by solemn fasting and prayer; let 
“them draw up articles of agreement, 
“to be signed by those who chuse to 
*¢ act in concert; let those be dismissed, 
“who do not chuse it, in the most 
‘* friendly manner possible; let the re- 
“ mainder chuse by votes, a committee 
« of three, five, or seven, each of whom 
*¢ is to be moderator in his turn; let the 
*¢ committee do what I do now.” 

It had been expected, that the death 
of Wesley would shake and dislocate the 
connection, but every thing went on as 
before. The conclave elected no new 
pope. Instead of having a perpetual 
president, the conference were now an- 
nually to elect one, and this was all the 
difference. The political fact is curi- 
ous. The power of Wesley was actually 
monarchical or papal while he lived, 
and yet his death occasioned no more 
change or difficulty to the society, than 
would have been produced at Berne by 
the loss of the national bears. He had 
been regarded as the head of their body 
politic, but in fact was only the hat, 
crown, or tiara. 

Under this republican hierarchy, the 
society has increased even more rapidly 
than at any former period. Some im- 
provements and alterations have been 
made in the organization and discipline; 
the circuits have been formed into dis- 
tricts; each district containing fromeight 
to three circuits, upon the average five. 

** The districts have authority, 1. To try 
and suspend preachers who are found im- 
moral, erroneous in doctrine, or deficient in 
abilities. 2. To decide concerning the build- 
ingof chapels. 3. ‘To examine the demands 
from the circuits respecting the support of 
the preachers, and of their familics. 4. To 
elect a representative to attend and form a 
committee four days before the mecting of 
the conference, in arder to prepare a draft of 
the stations for the ensuing year. Three 
things the district assemblies cannot do :— 
1. They cannot make any rule. 2. ‘They 


caringg-erpel a preacher. 3. They cannot 
a reachers.. An appeal to the con- 
tale prec inall pe 

' They have separated somewhat more 
widely from the church. Wesley, hav- 
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ing been regularly ordained, used in his 
annual visits to administer the Lord’s 
supper. The societies petitioned that 
they might still enjoy this privilege; on 
the other hand, many who, like Wesley, 
were for keeping up appearances with 
the church which they undermiined, in- 
sisted that the privilege should not be 
granted. The conference being divided 
in opinion, decided it by lot for that 
year, and the lot was against the admi- 
nistration ; it has since been permitted 
upon certain conditions, and is now ad- 
ministered in above two hundred of the 
societies. Gowns, cassocks, and bands, 
which Wesley wore, havebeen prohibited 
upon the plea of avoiding offence; the 
title of reverend forbidden to be used by 
them toward each other; and the dis- 
tinction between ordained and unor- 
dained preachers dropt. These have been 
the chief alterations since the founder's 
death. The state of the connection in 
1800 was as follows: 940 chapels in the 
united kingdoms; 417 preachers, and 
109,961 members ; so that in ten years, 
the addition to their force consists of 
38,395. It must be remembered, that 


these are only the Arminian methodists, 
only one of the combined armies — 


the church of England. Let the church 
look to it! This is the History of the 
Rise and Progress of Methodism. Let 
the church look to it, or the sequel will 
be the History of her Decline and Fall. 

The organization of this connection, 
as they denominate themselves, has been 
skilfully constructed: it is a system of 
compleat suburdination ; the members 
to the helpers ; the helpers to the super- 
intendants ; the superintendants to the 
conference. The whole commonwealth 
is divided into districts; districts into 
circuits; circuits iuto societies; and so- 
cieties into classes and bands. So watch- 
ful an eye is kept upon the subjects of 
this hierarchy, that no one can remove 
from one society to another, without 4 
certificate from his superintendant, of 
which notice must be given to every s0- 
ciety. Any member who shall yoke 
himself or herself to an unbeliever, is 
expelled; for as the Mohammedans ex- 
press their scorn and hatred of the Chris- 
tians by this contemptuous appellation, 
in like manner do these schismatics in- 
sult’ the members of the established 
church of their country. ‘The preachers 
and superintendants act as booksellers 
for the conference, being charged to re- 
commend frequently and earnestly the 
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books which they have published, as 
those which ought to be read in prefe- 
rence to any other. To read-only the 
Bible, is declared to be rank ent! usiasm ; 
if you read only the Bible, say they, by 
parity of reason you ought to hear only 
the Bible, and if so, preaching becomes 
needless. During the life of the foun- 
der, no preacher was permitted to print 
or reprint any thing, tili Wesley had 
corrected it. This inquisitorial office is 
now exercise: by a book committee.— 
Whatever is thus published, with their 
siherie, becomes the property of the 
conference, os author having, for his 
own emolument, a tenth of the i impies- 
sion ; and it is worthy of remark, as it 
indicates the number of their impres- 
sions, that this is expressed by saying, he 
shall have a hundred copies out of every 
thousand. A preache r, who may exer- 
cise his Englishman's privilege of print- 
ing without this popish mare is not 
permitted to sel] his book at the chapels, 
nor to advertise it from ihe pt ulpits.— 
These are not the only advertisements 
which are issued irom the pulpits. God- 
fearing servants, who. want places, and 
serious house-keepers who w: ants, 
advertise their wants in like manner by 
the preacher. The covers of their offi- 
cial magazines are filled with such 
notices. The plan of itinerancy was 
admirably d “9 cement and conso- 
lidate he eh , of the As no 
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to supply the funds of each particular 
society . The main revenue of th e state, 
iPeha it phrz ise May be app! 
ament of priests, arises from the 
ly subscriptions. 
short of the 
deficiency, } 
not impede t the amd 
tion, nor the increase of the ‘pre: 
The preachers are not actuated ot 
prospect of immediate and direct emolu- 
ment; their self-interest is 
than that of Henry Fignting 
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fit, for his Maste: Totem his measure, 
having miraculously cloathed him for 
seven years. 

Will it then be asked, by what hopes 
of advantage can so great a company of 
preachers hay e been raised, and by what 
motives are so many induced to engage 
in so ishestons a vocation? Undoubt- 
edly they are, for the most part, sin 
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deed, at present, many of 
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Happy are they who can obtain the 
preacher for their guest, that they may 
enjoy his gift in private, and thathe may 
bless the feast which they provide for 
him; to this may be added, without il- 
liberality or scandal, the opportunities 
afforded him of marrying to advantage. 
When it is considered, that the men who 
are thus honoured, thus flattered, thus 
caressed and courted, would have been 
tradesmen of the lowest order, bakers, 
barbers and taylors, perbaps servants or 
labourers, if they had remained in that 
rank for which, by birth, education, 
knowledge and intellect, they are fitted, 
it will be seen, that the wordly induce- 
ments to become a methodist preacher 
are neither few nor trifling ; and the ul- 
timate object held in view by this eccle- 
siastica] society must never be forgotten. 
—They profess an entire conformity in 
doctrinals withthe church, and subscribe 
to her discipline. Whensoever, there- 
fore, they shall have become the majo- 
rity, whensoever they shall have suc- 
ceeded in emptying the churches and 
cathedrals, they are ready to fill them; 
to take possession of the seats, stalls, and 
thrones; to translate society into pa- 
rish; helper into priest; superintendant 
into bishop; circuit into diocese ; conte- 
rence into convocation; from which re- 


volution God preserve the church of 
I 


England! from which triumph of igno- 
rance, craft and fanaticism, from which 
renewal of intolerance and persecution, 
God preserve the people of England! 
Nor are the means which they pursue 
less mischievous than the end at which 
they aim. ‘True it is, that thev preach 
against vice and discourage it; the pro- 
fession of morality is common to all 
sects and all religions, nor can religion 
be professed withoutit. The methodists 
may, perhaps, be as sober as the ma- 
hometans; so far they have produced 
some contingent good among the ruder 
ranks of society ; for it is the wise order 
of things that some good should be 
educed trom every thing; but with what 
evil is this accompanied? Ici us examine 
their practice, its dissocializing charac- 
ter, its inevitable tendency to darken the 
understanding, and defile the imagina- 
tion. Be serious, says the edict of the 
conference; avoid all lightness as you 
: ; 
would avoid hell-fire, and trifling as you 
would cursing and swearing; fix the 
end of each conversation before you 
begin;-watch and pray during the time ; 
rarely spend above an hour ai a time in 
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conversing with, any one; if you stay 
above an hour at any place, take out a 
book and read; the children at Kings- 
wood school must never play, and a 
master must be always present with 
them. In this precious seminary, the 
most mongrel medley of studies is pur- 
sued, that ever could be planned by ig 
norant fanaticism, and stupid bigotry. 
Methodism and mysticism are mingled 
with the classics, materials as heteroge- 
neous as the ingredients of Ezekiel’s 
ctke ; with Cesar and S:llust, they are 
to study Bengel and Bunyan; Law’s 
Christian Pertection; the Life of Mr. 
De Renty; and the Life of Mr. Hali. 
burton. [fomer, and Virgil, and Shake- 
speare, and Spenser, are to be read, and 
their effects worked off by plentiful doses 
of Thomas a Kempis, and John Wesley. 
“ Whoever carefully goes through this 
course, say they, will be a better scholar 
than nine inten of the graduatesat Oxtord 
or Cambridge.” OnSundaythey eat cold 
meat; a diet which, it will be remem- 
bered, certain methodist legislators once 
attempted to entorce upon the penple of 
England by law; on Wednesdays and 
Fridaysthey are allowed no animal food, 
and on Tridays they fast, #f they chuse it, 
till three in the afternoon, a practice 
which hath been found greatly cond 
cive to health! Oh! if superstition is 
again to triumph and to reign, let us 
rather be hariot-tempted than hag. 
ridden; let her not come in dirty linen 
and dingy black, with ‘sallow face and 
greasy locks, but ia purple and in scarlet, 
decked in gold and precious stones and 
pearls if we are to be orade drunk with 
the cup of her abominations, instead of 
being drenched with the dregs of small 
beer from va ale-house mig, let us quaff 
wine from the golden goblet; if another 
twilight and night of human reason is 
to come upon us, let as build up our 
monasterics again, let us re-establish the 
benedictines und revive the jesuits, that 
there may be at least lights shining 1 
the darkness. 

Wear no needless ornaments, says the 
conierence, such as rings, earrings, neck- 
laces, laces or ruffles. The preachers 
are not to give band tickets to any who 
dyessin the fashion, not even to married 
vomen, Who may plead that they dress 
thus to please their husbands ; some- 
times the father of a family is their 
dupe, woe then to the children ! the son 
shall be turned out of doors as unrege- 
nerate; and while the fattened cali 1s 
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killed for the preacher, they shall make 
the daughter of the house kneel, and in- 
sult her by praying for that unconverted 
and hardened sinner. More frequently 
the woman takes their bait; no sooner 
then is her husband gone from home, 
than the dear helper is apprised, that he 
may come and solace her in private with 
comfortable prayer. Pestilent insects! 
thus it is that they canker the fair flower 
of domestic peace ; whatever they touch 
they fly-blow, and leave it to ferment and 
fester. 

An unbeliever, it must be remem- 
bered, signifies, in the methodist nomen- 
clature, every person who is not a me- 
thodist. We shall copy a part of the 
minutes of the third conference, show- 
ing how they are to be dealt with, in 
order to conversion, 


«¢ Q. Can an unbeliever (whatever he be in 
other respects) challenge any thing of God’ 
justice?—A. Absolutely nothing but hell ; 
and this is a point which we cannot too 
much insist on. 

“Q. Do we empty men of their own right- 
eousness, as we did at first? do we suflici- 
ently labour, when they begin to be con- 
vinced of sin, to take away all they Jean 
upon? should we net then cadeavour, with 
all our might, to overturn their false founds- 
tions?—A. ‘This was at first one of cur 
principal points, and it ought to be so still ; 
for till all other foundations are overturned, 
they cannot build upoa Christ. 

“ Q. Did we not then purposely throw 
them into convictions? into strong sorrow 
and fear? nay, did we not strive to make thei 
inconsolable? refusing to be comforted.— 
A. Wedid, and so we should do still, for 
the stronger the conviction, the speedier ts 
the deliverance ; atid none so soon reccive 
the peace of God, as those who steadily re- 
fuse all other comfort. 

*©Q. Let us consider a particular case :— 
Was vou, Jonathan Breves, before vou re- 
ceived the peace of God, convinced, that 
notwithstanding all vou did, or could do, 
you was in a state of da:unation ?—J. R. I 
was convinced of it, as fully as that 1 ain 
now alive. 

2% Are vou sure that conviction was 
from God?—J. R. J can have no doubt but 
it was. 

«“Q. What do you mean by a state of 
damnation? —J. R, A state, wherein if a 
man dies, he perishetty for ever.” 


s 


It would be needless to detail their 
mode of practice upon this plan; every 
person who has once entered their 
Meeting-houses, must know how their 
sermons are seasoned with brimstone, 
and glowing with hell fire. So fright- 
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ful are the effects of such a conduct, 
that Spenser has assigned it to his Des 
spair as the last and powerfullest temp- 
tation that even that fiend could de- 
vise. 


—————$————** When the miscreaunt 
** Perceived him to waver, weak and fraile, 
** (Whiles trembling horror did his consci- 
** ence daunt, 
*€ And hellish anguish did his soul assaile,) 
‘To drive him to despair, and quite to 
“© quaile, 
He shew'd him, painted in a table plaine, 
The damned ghosts that do in torments 
o waile, 
* And thousand feends that doe them end- 
«* less paine 
*© With tire and brimstone, which for ever 
** shall remiaine.” 


What therefore was to be expected 
from such a system, has actually result- 
ed. The increase of madness, in Ing- 
land, has been proportioned to the ine 
crease of methodism. This is not light. 
ly hazarded, nor ignorantly affirmed. 
Positively and knowingly we assert, that 
the increase of madness, melancholy 
madness, religious madness, the worst 
form of the worst calamity which flesh 
is heir to, has been proportioned to, and 
occasioned by the growth of methodism. 
In Moorfields itinerant preaching be- 
gan, 2nd in Moerfields is its consume 
mation; there the first seed was sown, 
and there the iruit may be seen,—Bed- 
lam is the granary. 

‘ 


Such ure the eflects of their denunci- 
ations of damnation, and of that tremen. 
dous blasphemy, their yearly covenant 
with Almighty Ged! ‘Thus it is, that 
they foster und force the seeds of insa- 
nity wherever they exist: minds pre« 
disposed to madness, being prone to 
methodism, as the dropsical sufferer 
craves tor the draught which aggra- 
vates his disease. Upon those of a hap- 
pier temperament, who eseupe its physie 
cal effects, it a moral poison. 
Even in the first treshness,,in the here 
and virour of their sanctification, they 
become liars and systematic hypocrites 3 
they ca!l themselves the vilest of sinners, 
and believe themselves the elect of God; 
they profess the utmost humility and 
self abasement, the deepest conviction 
of their own unworthiness and wretche 
edness; and they groan and lift up their 
eyes in contemptuous compassion for 
their kinsman and their neighbour, the 
master of the family, and the parish 
priest, their brother, and perhaps their 
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very parents, as for the rejected, the ves- 
sels of di shonour, the children of wrath, 
who are to lie howling, while they them- 
selves shail be ministering angels. T 
humble the ‘mselves to each other t 
they may be exalted, baiting with self 
accusation for flattery, éach pampering 
the other’s spiritual pride. For a while 
this miserable seli-delusion continues 
in full force ; every lucid interval is the 
devil’s work; and the devil hath the 
credit of every thought akin to common 
sense. But when these intervals grow 
longer, and recur more frequent, when 
these thoughts or temptations, as they 
are called, come upon them thick and 
thronging, still they continue the same 
exterior, the same face of formality, the 
same lip-righteousness; the smoke is 
kept up, though the fire hath cooled; 
they have enlisted, and are ashamed to 
desert; they are fetiered by habit, by 
vanity, by interest. 

Their separaticn of the sexes is even 
more mischievous than all the impure 
precautions of popery. ‘Touch no weman, 
says the conference ; be as loving as you 
will, but the custom of the country is no- 
thing tous. Every preacher is charged 
to see that the men and women sit apart 
in their chapels ; they are also to meet 
men and women, the married and the 
single apart. In their bands, sex is se- 
parated from sex, husbands from _bat- 
chelors, and maids from matrons. In 
these societies, each is to confess to all; 
to confess, in the strict and: popish sense 
of the term, * to speak freely and plain- 
ly the faults they have committed in 
thought, word, or deed, and the tem ipl 
tions they have been exercised with since 
their last meeting.” ‘They are to be 
asked ‘* as many ‘and as searching ques- 
tions as can be, concerning their sins 
and temptations. Have you been guil- 
ty of any known sin since our last meet- 
What temptations have you met 
with ? How were you delivered? What 
Nave you thought, said, 
which you doubt whether it be a sin or 
noi?” 

Englishmen, who have happily been 
delivered from the bondage of the Ro- 
mish church, are well aware of the evils 
which inevitably result from auricular 
confession. Our fathers witnessed those 
evils, and bore testimony against them ; 
they bore their testimony against them 
in danger and in suffering, in prison, in 
torments, inthe flames; but the confession 
ef the catholics is modest and innocent, 
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when compared with that which these 
schismatics have introduced. Of what 
nature it must chiefly be, is evident from 
this separation of man irom woman, of 
maid from matron, in the bands, and 
when they are visited by the helper, the 
priest, the father confessor. We must 
touch lightly on this abominable subject. 
Is it possible, that they who devised this 
confession, could be ignorant of its 
air s? Every incipient fecling, 
every lighter thought that would have 
past over the maiden’s mind and been 
forgotten, is to be remarked znd remem- 
bered, that it may be renewed, and ri- 
vetted and durnt-in to the heart by the 
pain and shame of confession! of con- 
{ession, not to one whom, from his age 
and character, she has ever from her in- 
fancy been taught to regard with fa- 
therly, or more than fatherly reverence, 
and who, by the holiest oaths, and the 
severest penalties, is bound to inviolable 
secrecy, but to companions of her own 
sex arid age, who will make it their tea- 
table taik; and each of whom is, by a 
similar contession, to renew and sear 
her shame ! Either from natural and 
desty, the thought will be con- 
cealed, a made more imtense by the 
imagined siniulness of that concealment; 
or it will be confessed, and that action 
will strengthen the idea, and the idea 
will recur more frequently, because it is 
thus strengthened ; and thus confession 
will be again and again required, till a 
sinful pleasure be at length extracted 
from confession itself, the atonemen 
will partik e of the nature of the sin, and 
all modesty and all shame be utterly 
destroyed. 
We have now detailed the History ef 
fethodism, explained its organization, 
exposed its tendency. Whoever 
ons and understands the nature of 
human mind, will perceive that it is 
a sy stem which must necessarily darken 
the PERE YY y ores the moral 
feeling, and defile “the imagination ; its 
ultimaze object is to destroy the church 
establishment. No, say they, we would 
not des stroy . we are no enemies to the 
Neither was the Pre- 
tender an enemy to the throne of Great 
Britain, he had no design to destroy it, 
all that he meant was to eject the reign- 
ing prince, and seat himself in his stead. 
ibe church of England is in danger; and 
her clergy wili be ousted from their be- 
nefices, unless some effectual remedy be 
speedily applied. The Arminian me- 
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thodists of Great Britain, have increased ists; they differ concerning uncondi- 
above 38,000 in number, within tén_ tional election and irresistible grace, but 
years, according to their own popula- they agree in hostility to the establish- 
tion returns ; and the Calvinistic branch ment, and will not dispute upon the par- 
is equally active, and probably equally tition treaty till they have won the bat- 
numerous. Many of them have alre: idy tie. 

entered the hunch, so many as to form The church of England is in danger! Ts 
2 loud and powerful faction ; and, it is she then to resort to coercive measures 
said, that t they have funds among them jor defence? God forbid! better means 
to strengthen their party, by purch: ising . are in her own power, better and more 
presentations. Meantime the conduct effectual than these, which are neithe 
of the church has been such, as leads to justifi ible by P licy, nor reason, nor re- 
her own destruction; if she persish, it ligion. We are attached to the esta- 
will be by suicide. Infidelity and athcism  biishment ; and the advice which we 
have been her bug-bears; she has been offer will prove the sincerity of our ate 
acting like an ideot, who cracks a flea tachment, because it is salutary and un- 
in triumph, while he suffers a viper to welcome. The thirty-nine articles m ust 
crawl into his bosom. Infidels and either be enforced or abolished ; it is 
atheists will always be the minority; an insult to the understandinj; and the 
their opinions will die with them un- feelings of eC » th: at the ely articles 
transmitted, and their children fall into should be g) 
the ordinary course of society. Nature arminian. S vading a nul huriful 
will not suffer her instincts to be per-_ to the clergy, that they ‘should subscrive 
verted: blindness of heart is no more one set of opinions, and preach another. 
hereditary than blindness of eye; these It is upon this weak point that the schis- 
defects are forbidden to be perpetuated: matics bring their artillery to bear; it 
by the same unerring wisdom which _ is this which excludes from the estab- 
renders mules and monsters incapable lishment, those whe would be its best 
of propagation. Some miserable indi- and most ardent defenders, from the 
vidual may occasionally raise his voice, very strength of feeling which eccasions 
but they never form a sect; and lke their exchision, Away with the African 
stage players, every new blasphemer ef- and Genevan interpolations of Christi- 
faces the notoriety of his predecessor. anity; let us have the religion of Christ 
They have no common o bject 5 their Jesus, and not cf Calvin ; let that which 
very speculations differ ; and, if in any the scriptures have left indefinite, remai in 
one point they are united, it is in pre- undefined! Open the doors of the 
ferring, to all others, that establishment ‘nk, that they who feel and love the 
under which they sre secure of tolera- gospel may enter in, that zeal may be 
tion. Infidelity and atheism are excel- opposed by zeal, ignorance by know- 
lent m: an-targets to fire at from the pul- ledge, enthusiasm by virtue. It is idle 
pits they are enemics of straw, whom to object, that this would effectually 
their antagonists nay place in what at- change the estab lishment; the es stab lish- 
titude they piease, ‘and beat them at ment must unde rvo a change, “ if it do 
pleasure; but our clergy are called upon not reform itself from w ithin, i it will be 
toa more sericus conflict. There are, reformed from without with a venge- 
in Great Britain, 110,000 unified metho- ance.” ‘There is yet time for it to m: ake 
dists, there are as many more united ealvi- its choice between reformation and ruin. 


Art. LXIV. Vindicie Ecclesia Anglicane: in which some of ihe false Reasonings, in- 
correct Statements, and palpable Misrepresentations, in a Puilication, entitled, “ The 
True Churchman, ascertained by John Overton, A. B.’ are pointed out. By the Rev. 


a 
Cuarcres Dauseny. vo. pp. 471. 


THE controversy which in this work deed,’”’ as Mr. Daubeny himself remarks 
is continued, has now, for some time, concerning ove part of it, “ has been 
been before the public, who, with us, written than appears necessary to its 
will probably conceive that all has been _periect illustration. ‘The reai merits of 
jong since advanced that the subject it lie in a narrow compass , and, by a 
deserves or requires. Much more in- writer in the habit of annexing clear and 
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precise ideas to the words he uses, may 
be comprehended in a few sentences 
P. 233. For ourselves, we confess, that 
we have long been fully persuaded, that 
however the articles of the church may 
appear to Jean towards that moderate 
Calvinism which is professed by some 
in the present day, it is contrary both 
to historic fact and the clearest evic mee es 
to attribute to the compilers cf the 
those sentiments which J. Calvi and 
his disciples taught. ‘Lhe slightest com- 
parison between these articles, the li- 
turgy, the homilies, the private werks 
of our first reforrvers, Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, and Hooper, and the institutes 
of Calvin, is sufficient to demonstrate 
the truth of this opinion: of this Mr. 
Overton himself seems to be convinced, 
as our readers will learn from the fol- 
lowing passage, which at the same time 
will afford a specimen of the superiority 
which Mr. Daubeny has over his op- 
ponent : ; 


<« We are at Iength arrived at the conclu- 
sion of this chapter, professing to ascertain 
the true sense of our articles, and =~ —— 
doctrines of our reformers; which Mr. 
winds up by telling his readers, t} ve oauae 
is further from his. puipose, ¢ than to infer, 
from what has been advanced in this section, 
that the pree ise theological system of J. 
Calvin in all its parts, and’ to its full exte nt, 
was intenc ded to be established in the thirty- 
nine articles.’ P. g3. 
Mr. O.'s publication, if L undersiand it, is 
to prove the articles of our church to be 
Calvinistic. This must be understood to 
mean, that they were constructed in con- 
formity with the tenets of J. Calvin. In 
page 85 of this section, Mr. QO. told his 
readers, ‘that the large portion of the great 
body of the clergy of our church, who fa- 
voured Cal vinistic sentiments, ‘included the 
very men who thus formed and impose: these 

arucles.” A few pages afier (p. ol) Mr. O. 
writes ths: © On all hands, therefore, does 
it thus unquestionably appear, how generally 
those (Calvinistic) seniiments were enter- 
tained by the founders of our church, which 
are now represented ‘as a curious conceit,’ 

‘a system of nonsense, &c." ‘The senti- 
ments which in my writings were thus dis 
aracefully characterized, related to the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of absolute and uncondi- 
tional decrees ; which the learned Jortin de- 
scribed, as ‘a religious system consisting of 
human creatures without liberty, doetrines 
without sense, faith without reason, and a 
God without mercy ;’ and which Dr. Balguy 
somewhere calls ‘a system of nonsense," 
because it endeavours, in contradiciion to 
the most decided lanzuage, to reconeile the 
absolut: dcerees of tue Deity 
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countableness of a rational being. Such, 
then, according to Mr. O.’s own statement, 
were the “sentiments erttertained by the 
fouaders of our church ;’ for to such senti- 
ments did the observations of Drs. 
Jortin and Balzuvy apply; and the persons, 
according to Mr Q., who ecamavelin these 
sentiments relative to absolute and uncon- 
ditional decrees, were the § very men who 
framed and composed anr articles 

‘© From which premises Mr. O.’s readers 
mav be led te conclude, on his authority, 
that the articles ef our church were meant 
to be decidedly Calvinistic. But in the page 
now before us we are told by Mr. O. that 
‘the precise thealogical system of J. Calvin 
was not meant to be established in our ar- 
ticles.” ‘Chis is such backward and forward 
writlug, as renders the neanine of the writer 
to me incomprehensible. Afier having la- 
boured through a whole chapter for the 
express purpose of proving that our reformers 
were decided Calvinists, and the articles 
franred by them of course Calvinistie; Mr. 
Q. turns short on his readers, and tells them, 
by way of conclusion to this same chapter, 
that “the precise system of J. Calvin’ was 
not intended to be established in the articles.’ 
li would, therefore, I believe, be satis fire tory 
to Mr. O's readers, and would cert: ainly cut 
short the argument in this case, if Mr. O. 
would tell them, in plain unequivocal lan- 
cuaze, what system of doctrine was meant 
to be estakjished in cur articles; without 
perplexing them with describing that doe- 
trine under a title in itself unsertptaral, and 
to which he himself does uot annex anv 
precise aud determinate idea. Tnstead of 
saving then, as Mr. O. does, that, ‘ our 
established forms do not teach directly se- 
veral decirines contained in Calvin’s institu- 
tious,’ p.§3; fron which ambiguous mode 
of Writing his readers anay conclude, that our 
established forms doctrines in- 
directly, and thus red to swallow 
Calvinism in disguise; 1 would hate been 
to better purpose to have said plainly, what 
doctrines our established forms directiy do 
teach. His readers then might have known, 
under what doctrines of church the 
tenets of Calvinism were upposed to be 
comprehended; and, if intelligent readers, 
have been qualified to judge of the strength 
of the ground, on which such a supposition 
stood.” 


alone 


teach those 


come prepa 
‘ape 


our 


Mr. Daubeny is engaged in the vo 
hone before us, not in vindicating the ar- 


ticles of the church from the charge of 
Calvinism, but his own work, entitled, 
* A Guide to the Church,” from the 
rude attacks of Mr. Overton. ‘l'o follow 
him through the long course of his ar- 
gument, would needlessly occupy our 
pages, and be a wearisome and unpro- 
fitable task to ourselves and our readers. 
Re has, in general, gained Lis purpose, 





PRETYMAN’S CHARGE TO THE CLERGY OF LINCOLN. 


and disproved the positions of Mr. O, 
both as they respect the confessions of 
the established church, and the doctrine 
advanced in “the Guide.” 

In perusing this work, such enquiries 
as the following repeatedly suggested 
themselves to our minds:—If the sense 
of these articles, framed for the express 
purpose of preserving uniformity of opj- 
nion, be so obscure as this controversy 
represents it; if they, who are teachers 
in Isrxel, ave thus divided in their opi- 
nion upon the doctrines to which they 
have respectively subscribed their assent 
as the doctrines declared by the church 
to be those of scripture, what good 
purpose do these articles answer? If 


after subscribing them, every one is at 
liberty to decide for himself respecting 
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the sense they bear, will not diversity of 
sentiment be likely to prevail as much 
as it could do, were the scriptures them- 
selves proposed as the only formulary to 
which assent should be required? Are 
those articles of faith worth retaining, 
which demand such elaborate works of 
explanation, and now stand in need of 
some authoritative declaration to deter- 
mine the sense in which they ought to 
be understood? Many of our readers 
also may have felt the same or similar 
difficulties upon this subject. If they 
wish for a satisfactory solution of them, 
we cannot recommend any ether means 
more effectual than a diligent perusal of 
the Confessional, and the letters pub- 
lished upon the subject of subscription 


by the late Dr. Jebb. 


Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln, at the 


Triennial Visitation of that Diocese in May and June 1803. By Georce PretyMan, 
4 i M3 J 


DD. £.R.S8. Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


THE subject of this charge is similar 
to that of the preceding work. His 
Lordship first attempts to prove that 
Calvinism is not agreeable to scripture, 
and then that the church of England is 
not Calvinistic. We shall select what 
the right reverend author observes con- 
ecrning the homilies: 


“¢ But the most extraordinary circumstance 
of a negative kind remains to be noticed 
with respect to the homilies; to which so 
confident an appeal has lately been made by 
certain writers, that 1 request your particular 
attention to the fact Tam going to state. 
Not one of the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinism is mentioned in either of the two 
books of homilies. ‘Phe word predestination 
does net occur from the beginning tothe end 
of the homilies. ‘The word election oecurs 
only ounce, and then it is not used in the 
Calvinistic sense. ‘The word reprobation 
does not occur at all. Nothing ts said of 
Absolute Decrees, Partial Redemption, Per- 
severance, or Irresistible Grace. You all 
know that the former of these books was 
published in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
and the latter in the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and that both are pro- 
nounced by our thirty-fifth article to ‘ con- 
tain a godly and wholsome doctrine, and 
necessary for these times ;” that is, for the 
times in which they were published. If our 
great reformers, the authors of these homi- 
lies, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Jewell, 
had themselves, as is sometimes pretended, 
held Calvinistie opinions, is it to be believed 
that they would have composed a set of ser- 
mons, to be used by the parochial clergy in 
their respective churches, for the avowed 


dto. pp. 26. 


purpose of establishing their congregations 
ina sound faith and a right practice, with- 
ont even mentioning in them any one of 
these points? And let it be remembered, 
that the subjects.of many of the homilies 
are immediately connected with the Cal- 
Vinistie system, such as Original Sin, the 
Salvation of Mankind, Faith, Good Works, 
declining from God, the Nativity, the Pas- 
sion, the Resurrection, the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the Grace of God, and Re- 
pentance. 

«© But though the homilies contain nei- 
ther any discussion in suppert af the Cal- 
vinistie doctrines, nor any direct refutation 
of them, there is a great number of inci- 
dental passages which plainly shew that the 
authors were not Calvinists. The little no- 
tice taken of these points proves, that when 
the homilies were written and published, 
Calvinistic opinions had made very little pro- 
eress in Englend. For, if they had been 
geucrally prevalent, or even if they had been 
embraced by any considerable number of 
persons, the framers of the homilies would 
have thought it ‘ necessary for the times’ 
to have entered more fully into these sub- 


jects, and to have offered a confutation fF 


what they manifestly considered as erroneous 
doctrines: they wouid have exposed the 
new ecrars of Calvinism in the same manner 
as they have exposed the old errors of popery. 
The fact is, that the introduction of Cal- 
vinism, or rather, its prevalence in any con- 
siderable degree, was subsequent to the be- 
ginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, when 
all our public formutarics, our articles, our 
liturgy, and our homilies, were scttled as 
they now are, with the exception of a few 
alterations and additions to the liturey, nop 
in the least affecting its general spirit and 
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charact er. Onr reformers follow | 
authodt 

theinsein as “the r 
conse ne nee has been what might have heen 
expected, that our articles and liturgy do 
not exaci'y correspond with the sentiments 
of any. < of the eminent reformers upon the 


no human 


—they had recenrse to ie scriptures 


sole cuide. And the 


Arr. LXVI. 


wherein the Sentiments of the 


subjoine 1, a short Tract, ascet ‘taining the 
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continent, or with the creeds of any of the 
protestant churches which are there estab- 
lished. Our church i 
not Calvinisitic—it is 
Scriptural. 

prophets, J 
chief 


is not Lutheran—it ts 
not Arminian—It is 
It is built upon the apostles and 
esus Christ himseif being the 
corner stone.”’ 


A Dissertation on the Scvenieenth Article of the Chur ch of England: 
Con ipilers, and other ¢ contempo rary R 2 form: YS, on the 


ubject of the Divine Decrees, are > filly » deduced t from their pear Writin; 


se To which is 


Reiga and Time in which the Royal Declaration 


before the Thirty-Nine Sec was first publis hed. By the Rev. T. Wincuester, 


D.D. late R 


correéic 


ector J Applets 


THIS little tract is reprinted a as pat 
of a lar ger miscellaneous work, ent ‘ded, 

¢ The Churchr: an’s Kernembrancer: 
sine a collection of scarce and valu- 
able treatises in defence of the truly 
primitive doctrines and discipline of 
the established church.” The editors 
profess themselves “ happy to introduce 
to the pu blic Dr. ‘Winchewer’ s admira- 
ble treatise on the seventeenth article: a 
Ww ‘ now known to very few, and not 
procurable for money; the design of 
ee is to prove, that our reformers 
were not Calvinists, by the same mode of 
peda as that by which Dr. Kipling 
has, very recently, demonstrated that 
liturgy and articles are not Cal- 
vinistic: and such is its execution, that, 
excepting those “ predestined never to 
be convinced,” it will doubtless be con- 
sidered by all its readers “ as deci sive”’ 
upon the point in question, “ and 
setting it atrest for ever.” P. v. 

In prosecuting his enquiry, Dr. Win- 
chester very wisely confined himself to 
the sense of our reformers inthe r cign of 


Edward VI. 


our 


«© The design of ensuing disse 


f the ration 
is, to prove that the seventeenth article of 
the church of En: san 1, whieh treats of pie- 
destination, was not drawn up by th 1e Compi- 
Jers of our articles, “confan mable to the doc- 
tiine of Calvin on this subject. In prose- 
cuting this enqu ity, it is intended to confine 
it to the sense of our reformers in the reign 
of Edward VI. To proceed further, into that 
of Elizabeth, would - be to discover that 
many of our divines, during their exile under 
Oucen were strongly tinctured with 
Calvin's doctrines: which occasioned at length 
great disputes at Cambridge in the year 1595. 


Viaree 
awaary, 
‘ 


* Dr. Waterland, in the Supplement to the Case of Arian Subs scription, has 


A Ne ded Edition, with Em 
at Lanka Or, al Preface 
at Copy, and the Addition of a Bi ographica Preface. 


ious from the Auihor’s 
Svo. pp. 106. 


Pe 
Naa: 


They who maintain that the article is 
nistical, have generally chosen to fix upon 
this * latter period ; but the evidence drawn 
from those times, whatever it may amount 
to, cannot be equal to that which arises froin 
the apparent sentiments and design of the 

compilers themselves, and their contempo- 
rarics. 

He first states at large Calvin’s opi- 
nion on the subject of the xviith article: 
then, from the design and history of the 
article, and the sentiments of the princi- 
pal compiler of it, (Cranmer) he shews, 
that it gives no countenance to the doc- 
trines of the Genevan reformer. To 
confirm this, he next produces, from the 
Reformatio Lerum, the chapter de Pre- 
destinatione. The testimonies of Bi- 
shops Hooper and Latimer, against the 
rigid doctrine of the Calvinists, are then 
produced, and are strong in favour of 
the anti-calvinistic interpret ition; lastly, 
the difference in opinion, on this subject, 
between those who were imprisoned by 
Queen Mary, is considered. 

A passage from Latimer is very re- 
markable: “ Christ shed as much blood 
for Judas as he did for Peter; Peter be- 
lieved it, and therefore he was saved; 
Judas would not believe it, and therefore 
he was condemned, the fault being in 
him only, and in nobody else. This is 
certainly not calvinism; and Mr. Over- 

in attempting to get rid of the dif- 
ficulty it occasions, has resorted to th 
strange and useless measure, of " proving 
the sentiment not just. 

The deciaration prefixed to the arti- 
cles is, in the short trac subjoin ied, 
proved to have been published in the 
reign of Charles the First. 


calvi- 


considered, 


in a masterly way, the disputes on this subject, which Lappened in the reigns of Elizabeth, 


James I. aad Charles i. 
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A WORD OF ADVICE, Xc. 


ook, M.A.ES FSA. 


containing a Rofutation of his De off nce of Pluralities, Non-residence, and the Employment of 


Substitutes byt the » Beneficed Clergy. 
Svo. pp. 87. 


THIS is a strenuous and well written 
defence, of a very important work no- 
ticed in our last volume, and entitled 
“ the Necessity of the Abolition of Plu- 
ralities, Non-residence, &c.’’ against 
which the Rev. James seek k, credens se 
had entered the lists, and taken 

p the gauntlet in favour of his plura- 

t and non-resident brethren. We sus- 
pect that the author of that work is here 
acain before us; if not, he is one who, 
by many strong marks of likeness, disco- 
vers a near ailinity. It is not necessary 
to enter into a detail of this transaction, 
it contains little thet is not to be found 
in the larger work to which we have 
just all ded. 

The fellowing passage deserves the 

’Mr. Hook, who has areued 
in support of-pluraiities, from the small 
income arising from the greater part of 
livings : 


alii quem, 


attention 


Oo 
> 


Ii is singular, that this sentleman takes 
no notice of the number of superior bene- 
fices, which form a competent maintenance 
for a resident incumbent; and might 
suppose, that in his opinion there were no 
single livings sufficient for that purpose. I 
am convinced however, from mv own obser- 
vation, end the information of others, that 
the number of benefices in Eneland, above 
3001. a year, cannot be less than 2 2009, ar nd 
these best livi held in pl 
with the inferior! Isa ieaey of these to 
be defended on the plea of erty? Or ra- 
the , is not the insuilicieney of some chure! 
made use of as a pretext to hid | 
ihe seonger of others that are suilici 
+ plan of universal residen 
duced to practice, as near an appt 
to it as possible should be adopied; i 
Jaw shou Id be passed to prevent bencfices 
above 300l. or 4001. per annum, to be held 
in plurality by any clergyman.” 


one 


ngs are itv e¢ jal] 


poverty 


It is indeed high time that some re- 
formation should be adopted, if the esta- 


Art. LXVIII. 


tures on two recent Publicaiions. 


THE two recent publications are— 
“the Necessity of the Abolition of Plu- 
ralities, &c.”? and “a Plea for Religion 
and the Sacred Writings,” both noticed i in 
our former volume. ‘This Word of Ad- 
vice is, not inaptly, styled by the author 


By a Member OF THE EstrasrisHep Cuurcn. 


blishment is to possess the esteem of the 
great body of the people; who not be- 
ing liable to be misled by interest, feel 
the force of such truths as these : 


Every one admitted into the christian 
ministry is equally bound, by the express 
authority of scripture, to employ his time 
and exert his talents in the faithful and con- 
scientious discharge of its cuties, and to make 
full proof of his ministry. The clergy being 
under an indispensable obligation to perform 
it in their own persons, it becomes, by ne- 
cessary Consequence, impossible that they 
can neglect it, or discharge it by the agency 
ofa Ixvery character, title, and 
designation, attributed in the gospel to its 
minis ses, demonsirate this truth. An am- 
bassador is notat liberty to delegate the com- 
mission which he has received from his so- 
ereign to a substitute of his own appoint- 
ment. A watchman or sentinel is not al- 
lowed to neglect or desert his post, or place 
another in his stead at his own pleasure. A 
shepherd is not permitied to forsake the flock 
entrusted to his, and commit them to the 
eare ofahieling. A steward is not suflered 
to absent himself from the family of his lord, 
and assign the care and management of his 
household ioadeputy. And therefore those, 
who are commissioned to @o aud preach the 
xospel, are not at liberty to refuse to go and 
discharge their important mission, or to send 
others in their room; much less, if they ne- 
~ to serve at the altar, ought they to live 
by the altar. Every clergyman must give an 
account ef his personal di ilige nee and fidelity 
in the work of his Lord, and receive his re- 
ward according to his own work, and not 
according to the labour of his substitute. 

«* On these equitable principles were the 
ministers of the gosp | tirst established, and 
by these just principles did ih ey regulate their 
a t for aves; nor is a single instance to 
be found in the history of tie prema for 

“ar a thousand years, of any minister, in 
any order and rank of the priesthood, per- 
forming his duty by the help ofa substitute, 
much less of any minister receiving the re- 
wards earned by the services of his deputy.” ; 


delegate. 


1 Word of Advice to cll Church Reformation-mongers : containing Stric- 


Svo. pp. 32. 


a squib; and as we have no fondness for 
cun-powder, we shall not venture to 
touch it. Our readers, we can assure 
them, will suffer no loss; and they will 
keep themselves out of danger, if they 
follow our example. 
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LXIX. An Appeal to the Right Reverend the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England. 8vo. pp. 16. 


A POMPOUS and angry declamation 
against those upon whom anger and re- 
buke are wasted, the Editors of the 
Anti-Jacobin Review, who, it appears, 
‘shave recommended their co-adjutors 
and friends to a place on the august and 
venerable bench’’ of bishops. Not pro- 
ducing the numerous instances they have 
afforded of corrupt criticism, lax mora- 
lity, and unsound theology, nor expa- 
tiating upon the abuse they have poured 
upon the administration of their coun- 
try, and upon many of the ministers of 


religion, the author grounds his charge 
against them, upon a favourable review, 
which they have published of a work, in 
which it is proposed, that subscription 
to the articles of the church of England 
shall be abolished; and in one paragraph 
of which, the whole body of the English 
clergy is involved in deep and indiscri- 
minate censure! We cannot think that 
there is any reason to apprehend, that 
the recommendation of such persons can 
have any influence upon the minds of 
our spiritual rulers. 


LXX. A general Epistle of Brotherly Admonition and Counsel, to the People called 
Quakers, in Great Britain, Ireland and America, issued at the Time of the Yearly Mecting 
in London, Anno 1803 ; on behalf of sundry Brethren concerned for the religious Improve- 


eent of that Society. 


IN a full belief of that divine call 
and assistance which formerly attend- 
ed many of his predecessors, the author 
wishes to excite the society of friends to 
the recollection of past examples, and to 
engage their attention to the genuine 
concerns of the christian religion, p. 4. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Freeman con- 


siders the forefathers of the present 
quakers, as believers in the simple unity 
of God, and the divine mission of the 


Great Prophet of Nazareth. In this re- 
spect, he recommends an imitation of 
their example, but he regards them as 
mistaken upon the subject of tythes; and 
wishes every opposition, in itself, net 
eonsistent with the laws of the land, to 


By Tuxrornitus Freeman. 


8vo. pp. 24. 


be laid aside. He objects to the doctrine 
of eternal torments; to the predominant 
feeble ministry of females; and recom- 
mends a greater degree of attention to 
the classical and religious education of 
their young men. He also censures 
many parts of the present discipline, as 
hastening the decay, rather than admi- 
nisterig to the support of a society, 
which he seems to consider as in a state 
of declension. 

This little tract will be read with plea. 
sure, by those who feel any interest in 
observing the progress of religious ens 
quiry, and the revolutions in religious 
opinion. 
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HISTORY, POLITICS, 


AND 


STATISTIC &. 


THE publications of the last year that come under the department of civ” 
history and politics, though equal in numbers, are, upon the whole, inferior in 
importance to those recorded in our former volume. The anti-revolutionary 
war which was terminated by the peace of Amiens, has found a historian in Mr. 
Steevens, whose ponderous volumes are principally, however, taken up with the 
exploits of the British, the documents of which were at hand, than with those of 
our continental confederates, which would have required the prev:ous collation 
and study of French and German authorities. The last years of this eventful 
contest, commencing from the interrupted negotiations at Rastadt, have also been 
related by Mr. Ritchie, but without communicating to us much novel information. 

Dr, Bisset has executed an ample, accurate, and instructive account of the 
reign of George the Third, highly flattering to a Sovereign of whose personal 
opinions it is perhaps too much the mirror. Mr. Coote has continued his History 
of England to the peace of Amiens, in the concise form and liberal spirit of his 
former volumes. ‘The late Professor Millar’s History of the English Government 
is a work of no common value, though rather to be numbered among the theories 
of philosophy than the records of experience. 

The History of Ireland, especially since the accession of the house of Stuart, 
has been detailed by Mr. Plowden with voluminous generosity. He exhibits the 
English government as a penitent in a confessional, and, by the allowed dedication 


of his work to the Prince of Wales, may be considered as the harbinger and pledge 


of a more just and honourable sway. Mr. Hay has communicated in a manner 
no less cand‘d than interesting, the ineffacable horrors and disgraceful excesses of 
the promoters and quellers of the Wexford insurrection. 

Mr. Ado!phus has compiled a meritorious history of France: we are indebted 
to the Chevalier Tinseau for an English version of the late statistical survey of 
the French empire and her dependent provinces; and Miss Williams has cast an 
additional interest round the character of Louis XVI, by the publication of his 
confidential letters. 

Towards relating the local fortunes of the West Indies, Mr. Dallas has con- 
tributed his History of the Maroon War, and Mr. Chalmers his Narrative of 
Transactions in San Domingo. 

Mr. Card has presented the English public with a convenient and condensed 
Abridgement of the Annals of the Russian Empires and Mr. Turner has brought 
down his History of the Anglo-Saxons to the forcible intrusion of the Norman 
dynasty. 
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he political tracts of the last year are almost wholly occupied with one great 
ebject ; the recommencement of hostilities between Britain and France. Party 
distinctions have for the most part been laid aside, and the threat of an extermi- 
nating invasion has aroused the ancient patriotism of the British nation. The sys. 
tem of colonial policy has been investigated by Mr. Brougham with much ability : 


and the Essay on Population by Mr. Malthus, has been expanded from a small 
octavo toa large quarto, with a corresponding increase of publicity and general 


approbation. 


Aart. [. 


Norman Conquest. By Su. ‘Turner, 


THIS third volume of the Anglo- 
Saxon history is better executed than the 
second, is far better executed than the 
first volume: Mr. ‘turner here displays 
aresearch more travelled,and an estimate 
more judicious. The sagas edited in Den- 
mark, and the manuscripts of the Cot- 
ton Library at length begin to be called 
in to his asststance: and considerable 
additions are made to the information so 
eloquently condensed by Milton, and so 
clearly unfolded by Rapin. Several 
manuscripts, however, which the Cot- 
ton Library contains, and which might 
have been expected to throw light on 
the events discussed, are not quoted. 
Such as the manuscript Caligula, 4. 1X., 
in which illustrations may be found of 
the fabulous history of Arthur, and of 
his pretended invasion of Denmark, 
The Anglo-Saxon heroic poem, or chro- 
nicle in verse, of the tenth century, V72- 
icllius, A. XV., contains matter appli- 
cable to the purposes of this historian. 
There is a compendium of the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, in Domitianus, 
4. VUil., and also valuable particulars 
of the institutes of Knute, or Canute. 
Of this king again there is especial no- 
tice in the manuscript ‘Caligula, A. X. 
and of his tribute, or tax, called Dane- 
lage, in the Harleian manuscripts, No. 
746. ‘There are also manuscripts con- 
cerning the gests of the Normans, 
whence perhaps something could have 
been borrowed to illustrate their origin, 
which is somewhat within our author’s 
scope. Js not the Latin original also 
extant, whence Lydgate versified his 
life of St. Edmund? Yet we have not 
observed under that reign mention of 
either biography. When Mr. Turner 
has properly examined these, and some 
other domestic and foreign sources of 
instruction, he will, no doubt; revise his 
whole work, and accompany it with a 
profuse appendix ot scarce and inedited 
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documents: it will become, we doubt 
not, a perennial monument in the tem- 
ple of British literature. A greater de- 
tail, both of narrative and quotation, 
both of text and noie, might with ad- 
vantage have been indulged, and there 
are several of our country historians, 
who might be assessed for tributary ma- 
terials. There is a fragment of an an- 
cient poem concerning Saint George, 
vhich was edited at Copenhagen by 
Barthold Christian Sandvig in 1783, and 
which is transcribed from a Vatican 
manuscript containing the gospels ac- 
cording to Otlrid’s version. From this 
ballad, or hymn, it appears that the 
Saint George, so highly venerated by 
the Gethic and Anglo-Saxon tribes, was 
an early christian missionary, and pro- 
bably a Lombard by birth, for his le- 
gend has been found connected with a 
history of Lombardy. He was opposed 
by a heathen named Tatian, and cast 
into a well; but he rose again and 
wrought many miracles. It is not un- 
likely that this Saint George visited 
England, and left behind him that po- 
pularity of character, which we have 
since transterred to the army-contractor 
of Alexandria, the Cappadocian George. 
In this ballad he is called mare crabo, 
merry count George, which agrees with the 
chivalrous character ascibed to this Saint. 
We should have been glad to see the 
date of a mission ascertained, which has 
leit such profound traces of efficacy in 
our vernacular literature. He can hard- 
ly have flourished before Beda (all 
whose works demanded the perusal of a 
historian of the Anglo Saxons), as Beda 
would not have failed to notice him in 
the ecclesiastical history. Mr. Gibbon 
recommended a magnificent edition of 
the early writers on English affairs, and 
wished it to be entrusted to Mr. Pinker- 
ton. Might it not be undertaken by a 
voluntary committee of the learned in 
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eur antiquities, and the requisite ex- 
pence defrayed by subscription? Mr. 
‘Lurner could give to it, and derive from 
it, valuable assistance. 

On no period of the Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory has Mr. Turner thrown so much 
new light as on the reigns of Ethelred, 
of Edmund Ironside, and of Canute. 
We shali extract a part of the narration 
of this period. 


An important struggle ensued between 
Edmand and Canute for the possession of 
London. It was long besieged in vain, some- 
times by a part of Canute’s forces, sometimes 
by all. London was at this time defended 
on the south, by a wall which extended 
along the river. The ships of Canute, from 
Greenwich, proceeded to London. ‘The 
Danes built’a strong military work on the 
south bank of the river and “drew up their 
ships on the west of the t ridge, so as to cut 
off all access to the city. ‘Edmund vigo- 
rously defen ded it awhile in person, and 
when his presence was required elsewhere, 
the brave citizens made it impregnable. 

** During the siege, Edmund fought two 
battles in the country: one at Pen in Dorset- 
shire; the other, the most celebrated, at 
Scearstan, about Midsummer. 

«© Edmund selected the bravest 
for his first line of attack, and placed the rest 
as auxiliary bodies; then noticing many ; of 
them individually, he appealed to thei 
triotism and their courage, with that fire 
eloquence which rouzes man to 
deeds. He conjured them to remember their 
country, their beloved families, and paternal 
habitations: for ali these they were to fight ; 
for all these they would conquer. To re- 
scue or to surrender these dear objects of 
their attachuieuts would be the alternative 
of that day’s struggle. His representations 
warmed. A country overrun, the massacres 
of ferocious victory, and plunder every where 
triumphant, were anticipations which ex- 
cited the Anglo-Saxons to every martial da- 
ring. In the height of their ent! 
bade the trumpets to sound, and the charge 
of battle to begin. Eagerly his brave coun- 
trymen ay-w against their invaders, and 
were nobly led by their hercic iden zs, He 
guitted his royal ‘station to miugle in 
first ranks of the fight; and yet while his 
sword strewed the plain with slaughter, his 

vigorous mind watched eagerly cvery imove- 

ment of the field. He struggled tot blend the 
duty of commander ‘a the ¢ caliant bear 
ofa soldier. Edrie the Infu and twe 
other eenerals, with the men of Wilts and 
Somerset, aided Canute. On Monday, the 
first day of the conflict, both ar nies fought 
with unprev ailing courage, and mutual fa- 
tigue compecliec them to separate 

«« In the morning the awful struggle was 
renewed. Inthe midst of the conitict E d- 
mund forced his way to Canute, and struck 
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at him vehemently with his sword. The 

tieid of the Dane saved him from the blow, 
"aw it was given with such strength that it 
divided the shield, and cut the neck of the 
horse below it. A crowd of Danes then 
rushed upon Edmund, and after he had 

iin many he was obliged to retire. Canute 
was but slightly wounded. 

«© While the king was thus engaged, 
Edric the Infamous struck off the head of 
ene Osmear, whose countenance resembled 
the and raising it on high, exclaimed 
to the Anglo-Saxons that they fought to ne 
purpose. ¢ Fly, ye men of Dorset and De- 
von! Fly, and save yourselves. — [lere 
your Edinund’s head.’ 

«<< The astonished En gazed in terror. 
The king was not then visible, for he was 
piercing the Danish cenire. Edric was 
lieved, and panic began to spread its wither- 
ing: poison through every rank. At this 
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juncture Edmund appeared receding before 


sure of the Danes, who had rescued 
Canute. He saw the malice, and sent his 
spear as his avenger. Edric shunned the 
point, and it pierced two men near him. 

«* But his presence was now unavailing. 
In vain he threw off his helmet, and gain- 
ing an eminence exposed his —— head 
to undeceive his warriors. The spirit 
had gone forth, and before its Pres could 
be counteracted, the army was in flight. 
All the bravery and skill of Edmund could 
only sustain the combat till night interposed. 

‘The difficulty of the battle disinclined 
Canute from renewing it. He left the con- 
tested field at midnizht, and marched after- 
to London to his shipping. The 
morn revealed his retreat to Edmui The 
perfidious Ldric, discerning the abiiities of 
the king, made use of his relationship and 
early connection (he had married Edmund's 
sister, and h id been his foster father) to ob- 
tuin a reconciliation. In an ill-omened hour 
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Edmund consented to receive his 
oat of fidelity. 

« Edmund followed Canute to London, 
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the north part of Essex, the armies met. 
Edmund arranged his countrymen into three 
divisions, and riding round every rank, he 
rouzed them by his impressive exhortations 
to remember their own valour and their 
form:r victories. He intreated them to pro- 
tect the kingdom from Danish avarice, and 
to purish, by a new defeat, the enemies they 
had already conquered. Canute brought 
his troops gradually into the field. Edmund 
made a general and impetuous attack. His 
vigour and skill again brought victory to his 
arms. ‘The star of Canute was clouded, 
when Edrie, his secret ally, deserting Ed- 
sound in the very hour of success, fled from 
the field with the men of Radnor, and ail 
the battalions he commanded. ‘The charge 
of Canuie on the exposed and inferter Anglo- 
faxons was then decisive. 
Edmund was forgotten.  Vlight and de- 
struction oyerspread the plain. A few, jea- 
lons of the glory, and anxious to give a 
rallyine point to the rest, fought desperately 
amid. surcounding enemies, and were all cut 
off but one man. I this dismal confict al- 
mostail the valued nobility of England perish- 
ed. Ulsketyl, the noble duke, who had alone 
taught Svein the force of English valour, 
sas among the victims of Ldric’s treachery. 

«© "Phe betraved Edmund disdained the 
death of despair, and attempted new cflorts 
to rescue his afflicted country. He retired 
to Gloucester ; and such was his activity and 
eloquence, that a fresh army was around 
him before Canute overtook him. 

© It was then that the greatness of Fd- 
mund’s soul appeared. He could not en- 
dure that the blood of Its best subjects 
should be so lavished for his personal profit, 
and he challenged Canute to decide their 
quarrel ofambition by a single combat. He 
intimated the glory which the conqueror 
would gain, whose dignity would be the 
purchase of his ewn peril and merit. 

“* Canute accepted the proposal. The isle 
of Olney was the place of meeting, around 
which the two armies assembled. “Phe 
kines received cach other's spears npon their 
shields. Their swords were brandished, and 
the combat became close. Long the wea- 
pons sounded upon their helms and armour. 
Their dexterity was equal; their spirits enue 
Tous. At last the streneth of Canute be- 
gan to fail before the impetuosiiv of Kd- 
mund. THe felt bis powers fast ebbing, and 
in an interval of the combat, he exclainied 
to the Anglo-Saxon, ‘ Bravest of youths, 
why should our ambition covet cach other's 
lite! Let us be brothers, and share the king- 
dom for which we contend.” Edmund, 
with generous prudence, agreed to the new 
idea; the duel ceased, and England was 
divided between them. Canute was to 
reign in the north, and Edmund in the 
south. The rival princes exchanged arms 
and garments; the money for the flect was 
¢greed upon, and the armies separated. 


“Phe brave Edggand did net long sur- 
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vive the pacification. He perished the same 
year. The circumstances attending his ase 
sassination are variously given. Malmsbury 
mentions that two of his chamberlains were 
seduced by Edric to wound him at a most 
private moment with an iron hook, but he 
states this to be only rumour. The king's 
violent death, and its author, are less re- 
servedly avowed by others. The Knytlinga 
Saga and Saxo carry up the crime as high 
as Canute. They expresly state that Ed:ic 
was corrupted by Canute to assassinate Ed- 
mund.” 

We take the more pleasure in pro- 
mulgating this interesting fragment, as 
it forms one of the best fables for a na- 
tional epic poem, which our heroic ages 
present. The frank, the daring, the 
generous virtues of Edinund Ironside ; 
the nationality and importance ef his 
cause, fit him for a favourite hero. 'The 
triumph of Canute, by treachery and 
assassination, is a melancholy but not an 
useless lesson. In proportion as an age 
is barbarous, and as the moral taste is 
imperfectly evolved, the probability of 
success by foul means is increased. No 
bitterer sutire can be written or a people 
than that its men of guilt were its men 
of sway. Public opinion can withdraw 
its countenance from the mightiest ; and 
if resolutely bent on the success of vir- 

principle, duty, justice, humanity 





tue, 
und gencrosity, can bale the torce of 
armies, and the more dangerous seduce 
tions of opulent bribery. ‘The true 
seerct of the surprising influence of the 
Danish party m England, must be 
sought m the prevalence of heathenism. 
The Anglo-Saxon kings associated their 
cause with that of a church, which the 
overbearing insolence cf a Dunstan had 
deservedly rendered odious. The Da- 
nish intruders were favoured by the un- 
converted portion of the nobles and of 
the people. “he barbarous divinities of 
the Fdda fought for the adhererts ot 
Canute 3; and the saints of christianity 
tor the loyal followers of Edmund Iron- 
side. 

Mr. Turner may find warmer pane- 
gyrists of his exertions, but not sincerer 
valuers of his labours than ovrselves. 
They have added much, they may add 
yet more to our knowledge of a period 
of British history, which displayed the 
heroic virtues and vices, and tounded 
that taste for maritime enterprise so con- 
sptcuous in every subsequent 2ge, und 
so conducive to _our present prosperity. 
We recommend that, in a future edition, 
a distinct chapter, or book, be ailetted 
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to the history of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
Every writer in that dialect should be 
enumerated, the biographical notices 
concerning him collected, the works, 
whether printed or manuscript, appre- 
ciated, and their lurking places indi- 
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cated. To the religion, the legislation, 
the manners and sports even, distinct 
disquisitions should be appropriated. It 
becomes us to light up many a taper be- 
fore the shrines of our forefathers. 


Art. Il. 4 Viadication of the Celts from ancient Authorities : with Observations on 
Mr. Pinkerton’s H ypothesis concerning the Origin of ihe European Nations, in his Modern 


Geography, and Dissertation on the Scythians or Goths. 


THIS author begins by stating, that 
he considers it as a duty to combat the 
system of Mr. Pinkerton, because its 
principles reject the authority of the 
holy scriptures. ‘This is announcing be- 
forehand that we are not to expect truth; 
but the perversion of testimony to the 
support of preconceived opinions. What 
have Mr. Pinkerton’s antiquarian no- 
tions to do with the authority of scrip- 
ture; or his religious opinions with the 
probability of his antiquarian system? 
This author, who writes in the plural 
number, as if he spoke the sentiments 
of a bench of bishops, says: 


«| We shall confine ourselves to a few 
grand points, which form the fundamental 
parts of his system. 

“1. ILis chronology; 2. The bounda- 
ries and extent ef ancient Seytiua, and the 
identity between the Sevthians aad Goths ; 
3. Whether the Celis were confined to the 
furthest west of Gaul 500 vears A. C.3 4. 
The early progress of the Goths in lurope ; 
particularly in Thrace, Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul; 5. Their settlements in Germany, or 
an examination of the proofs that the ancient 
Germans were Scythe, and that the Belge 
of Gaul were Germans ; 6. ‘The progress of 
the Goths, or Picts, in Scandinavia.” 


On the first topic the author thus 
continues : 


« He begins his chronology with the 
fables of Egyptian history, and lays it down 
as acertainty, that Menes, king of Ezypt, 
reiened about 4000 years before Christ, or 
nearly coeval with our zera of the creation. 

** He then establishes a vast Sevthian em- 
pire in Asia, extending from Kyypt to the 
Ganges, and frem the Caspian to the Persian 
gulf and Indian sez, 3000 years before Christ, 
or only 344 vears after the creation. Of this 
empire, not the siallest mention is made 
by Herodotus, or any of the early writers; 
bat it is barely hinted at in two passages of 
eusiin (one of which is obscure and viti- 
ated), in his abridgement of the Ilistory of 
Trogus Pompeius, who lived in the time of 
Augustus. 

«© In one of these passages, Justin, after 
speaking of Ninus, king of the Assyrians, 
says, ¢ that he first made war, avainst the 


wejghbouring people, whig were incapable of 
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resistance, and subdued them as far as the 
confines of Libya. But in more ancient 
times lived Vexoris, king of Egypt, and 
Tanaus, king of Scythia; the first of whom 
made irruptions as far as Pontus, and the 
other into Egypt; but they waged distant 
wars, and not near their own frontiers, were 
content with victory, and abstained from 
empire. Ninus confirmed the magnitude of 
his power by permanent possession. Having 
conquered the neighbouring people, he passed 
to others with this accession of force; each 
conquest became the instrument of a sub- 
sequent conquest, and he thus subjugated 
the whole east. The last war was with Zo- 
roaster, king of the Bactrizul, who is first 
said to have invented magic arts, to have 
discovered the origin of the world, and the 
motions of the stars. Zoroaster being killed, 
Ninus also diced, leaving his infant son Ni- 
nias, and his wife Semiramis, &c. 

‘¢ In the second book, Justin, after describ- 
ing the origin and conquests of the Scvthe, 
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* After continuing fifteen years for the 
purpose of pacifying Asia, they returned at 
the solicitation of their wives, who declared, 
that unless they returned, they would ob- 
tain progeny from their neighbours, and 
would not suffer the Scythian name to be 
extinct. ‘To these people, therefore, Asia 
was tnbutary 1500 years. Ninus, king of 
Assyria, put an end to the tribute.” Without 
the least hesitation in regard to the authen- 
ticity of this last passage, which is proved 
to be corrupted, Myr. P. computes the origin 
of the Seythian empire 1500 years before 
Ninus, believes the history of Ninus to be 
authentic, and fixes the wra of his reign 
about 2100 vears before Christ, whereas the 
hisicry of Ninus is generally reported to be 
fabulous, or is placed ata much later period. 
“¢ Mr. Pinkerton attempts to support this 
slieht testimony by the authority of ; 
bius, ipinhanius, and the Chrouvicon Pas- 
chale, 

of this t and carly Seythian empire. 
Two of these writers, according to Mr. 
Pinkerton himself, only divide religious er- 
rors into four periods, Barbarism before the 
flood ; after the flood Sevihism, Hellenism, 
and Judaisrn; Epiphanius attributes the 
building cf the tower of Babel, among 
others, to the Seythians, and Eusebius puts 
the Scythians as the immediate descendants 
ot Noah, down. to Serng, his fourth de- 
scendant, a period of 400 years. 
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«© Thus Mr. Pinkert Om is comp relled to 
acknowledge the event of the deluge in sup- 
port of his system, though he had before 
denied it: and after all, his svstem rests on 
the vague authority of Justin, who lived at 
ge 3800 years after the event, according to 
. P.’s own chr onology, even suppo lng 
that there was no proof of the passage being 
corrupted.” 


Feeble as this argumentation may ap- 
pear, it is a very sufficient refutation of 
Mr. Pinkerton’s wild and baseless hypo- 
thesis, of a primeval Scythic empire. 
The oldest historians are the best autho- 
rities for the oldest events; and they 
know nothing of this Scythic empire. 
ae oldest historians are the Jewish 

yriters, and Herodotus ; by a diligent 
ie critical comparison of whom, all 
that can be known of very ancient his- 
tory must be inferred. Certain theolo- 
gians have rendered it probable, that 
the Pentateuch was reduced to its pre- 
sent form in the family of Hilkiah, and 
was probably completed by Jeremiah at 
the time of his return to Jerusalem, 
under Cyrus, with the new name or 
title of Sheshbazzar. 
the creation, of the deluge, and of the 
building of the tower of Babel, appear 
to be babylonian documents, first eb- 
tained during the captivity. But the 
history of Abraham seems to be 2a cri- 
ginal account, cotemporary ¥. ith that 
pat ri. rch, which had been — r ved by 
his descendants in the land « oshen, 
and brought from Egypt by Moses, 
Many documents cotemporary with 
Moses appexr to be transeril bed with en- 
tire fidelt ty 3 especially those inserted in 
the book of ee In the Exodus, 
there are symptoms of epic embellish- 
ment ; and tate are directions for the 
priesthood, which cannot have ori¢t- 
nated in the wilderness; but imply a 
long established worship, and a curious 
progress in the arts of manufacture. In 
the Leviticus there is a great 
deal of legislation, which must have 
been subsequent to the conquest of Ca- 
naan. These circumstances do not in- 
Validate, they corroborate, the histori- 
cal importance of the Jewish Scriptur S$ 
and encourage the antiquary to lean on 
them with confidencs, as satisfac ‘tory 
testimonies of fact. T he earliest sketch 
cf the distribution of the primeval na- 
tious is that contained in the oak chap- 
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Michaelis have evinced: -as if 
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Middlesex, the son of England; or, as 
Ferishta does say : Dekkan is the son of 
Hizd, the son of Asia; meaning that 
Yekkan is a subdivision of Hindostan, 
which is a subdivision of Asia. Now 
this tenth chapter of Genesis contains 
no traces of the Scythic empire in ques- 
tion; although it enumerates all the na- 
tions or tribes ventua lly comprehended 
under the sway f Cyrus, and Darius 
Hystaspis. The iirst state of all nations 
is anarchic. Each family submits to its 
own patriarch. It requires conquest to 
consolidate scattered villages under a 
common commander. Now Herodotus 
pointedly states Dejoces to have first 
combined the Medes; as the writer in 
Genesis states Nimrod to have first com- 
bined Babylon and the contiguous vil- 
lages in Shinar. These petty exploits 
could not be still to pertorm, if there 
had already been an empire in that dis- 
trict. Among sav in the -hunter- 
state every family | is tts separate Jan- 
guage: the consociation of tribes for 
plunder or defence i s many words 
common to a whok ict: at length 
a co:nmo vereic¢n and metropolis 
popularizes a common dialect. These 
nations are expressly stated to have dif- 
fered wideiy in language from each 
other, and therefore to be separate. Of 
course wil had never yet submitted to 
a common sway. Languages are con- 
lucent, not . diffluent : the doctrine of 2 
al language is ig ean by h 
bservations of all who hi: ravelled 
among the savage nations, aly is con- 
tradieted by the universal analogy of 
experience. Indeed, Mr. Pinkerton’s 
Sev thian empire must be banished, with 
Baillie’s astronomical Siberians, among 
ie reveries of irrational philcsophy. 
Bw. section investigates 


frames 


Phe second the 
meaning of the term Scythian. The 
word is very likely contracted from 
East-Goth: but it was certainly used by 
in the same indefinite man- 
as the Chinese use the word Tartar, 
use the word Indian. We talk 

of Indians in Canada, of Indians in 
Peru, of West Indians in Jamaica. Thus 
Scythia is applied by the ancients to the 
whole ¢erra incognita behind the Alps, the 
Carpathian mountains, the Euxine, Cau- 
casus, and the Caspian. Scythians, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, are defeated by 
the king of Egypt in Palestine; Scy- 
thians are chased by Darius from the 
banks of the Dnieper: but who shall 
vouch for their being allied in language? 
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Within the Scythia of the antients may 
be traced each of the radical dialects of 
northern Europe. (1) Gaelic; for a 
tribe of Galatai, the Galatians of Saint 
Paul, came thence and settled in Asia 
minor: (2) Welsh, for the Kimmerioi, 
or Cimbri, once gave their name to a 
peninsula of the Euxine: (3) Gothic ; 
for the Massagetai, Mesogoths, Visi- 
goths, or West Goths, dwelt on the 
Araxes in the time of Cyrus, and made 
war against him: (4) Slavonic; for the 
language of the Medes was Slavonic, as 
Forster proves to Michaelis, and the 
* Sauremadi, North Medes, or Sarmatic 
tribes, are placed by antient authors in 
Scythia. Scythian is plainly a vague 
name, which often includes Getz, or 
Goths, oftener perhaps than any other 
of the four principal nations, or stem- 
tribes of the north. 

The third section attempts to prove 
that the Celts were not driven to the 
farthest limits of Gaul 50 years before 
Christ. What does this author mean 
by Celts? According to Pelloutier, and 
the old antiquaries, all the northern na- 
tions of Europe were Celts: as well 
those who'spoke the Gaelic, as those who 
spoke the Welsh, and those who spoke 
the Gothic tongues. Perey, in_his 
Northern Antiquities, separated Pellou- 
tier’s Celts into Celts and Goths; in- 
cluding the Gaelic and Welsh tribes 
under the former denomination. Schlo- 
etzer, with more precision, separated 
Percy’s Celts into Gales and Kymri, 
and strictly follows up the advice of 
Leibnitz, to class savage nations by 
their languages, which alter more slowly 
than their dwelling-places. Of France 
and England we know nothing satisfac- 
tory before Julius Cesar; but it is evi- 
dent that, in his time, the Gaelic tribes 
(who are the only proper Celts) were 
compressed into the westmost corners of 
Europe; and as the Belge (who are 
probably a Kymric, or Welsh, tribe) al- 
ready dwelt contiguously to them, and 
were hitching westward, to make room 
for the Goths ; it is not unlikely that 
this distribution had endured three or 
four hundred years, which is all that 
Mr. Pinkerton’s hypothesis requires. 
As Mr. Pinkerton maintains that the 
Belge were Goths, he naturally some- 
what antedates the westward progress 
of the Goths ; for the Belyz who ss 
westward of the Germans must have 
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preceded them in the progress from 
mount Ararat to capes Finistere and the 
Land’s End. 

This author says (p. 40 “ there were 
only for races of people in Europe 
known to the antients; these were (1) 
the Celts; (2) the Iberi; (3) the Sar- 
mate; and (4) the Scythians or Gotks.’* 

Here is a mis-arrangement: the Sar- 
mate, or Northern Medes, being a Sla- 
vonian race, dwelt eastward of the 
Goths, and consequently forsook Asia 
at a later period; they should occur 
last. 

Here is also a defect of enumeration. 
The Celts should be subdivided into 
Gaelic and Cimbric. The Iberi are 
stated to have settled in the north of 
Spain. If, therefore, they are not come 
prehended in either the Gaclic or Cim- 
bric tribes, they must be the progenitors 
of the people of Aquiiain, who use the 
Biscayan or Basque language. This 
language is wholly distinct from the 
Erse or Gaelic, and from the Welsh or 
Cimbric. The Iberi might then form a 
Jffth distinct race, well known to the 
antients, and specifically described by 
Cesar. It is probable that they entered 
Spain from Africa, are no other than 
the Bastuli, and are the remnants of a 
Carthaginian, a Tyrian, a Hebrew tribe: 
they are denominated accordingly. 

‘The fourth section discusses the iden- 
tity of the Thracians, Illyrians, Greeks, 
and Italians, with the Scytho-Goths. 
No part of Mr. Pinkerton’s hypothesis 
is more wild and untenable than the de- 
scent of the Greeks from aGothick stock. 
Except the word pur fire, which Plato 
notices as barbaric, there is scarcely a 
Gothic word in the whole Greek lan- 
guage. The main body of Greek and 
Latin proyenitors evidently migrated 
eastward from the original centre of 
population ; for, in the Shanskreet lan- 
guage, the numerals and many other 
words agree with those of the Greeks and 
Latins. The Latin is Greek combined 
with a Gaelic basis; so that the prima- 
val savages of Italy, who occupied the 
interior prior to the intrusion of the 
Greek colonists, must have been Gala 
tai. That Goths, while in their pastoral 
state, wandered through Thrace, can- 
not be doubted ; that Ovid learnt there 
a Gothic dialect, and wrote the first 
Dutch verses, is probable: but no wan- 
dering tribes should be denominated 


* Saurc is aSlavonian word for north: in Lithuania, Shaure. 
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from their transient place of residence. 
The waves of population have been suc- 
cessively flowing westward through the 
middle zone of Europe; and the same 
nations which are first heard of in the 
Euxime are finally met with along the 
Channel. Throughout this section of 
the inquiry, our author has evidently 
the advantage of Mr. Pinkerton. 

In the fifth section, on the contrary, 
which examines whether the Germans 
are Scytho-Goths, Mr. Pinkerton has 
the advantage over our author. ‘This 
subject is continued in the sixth section, 
which includes an inquiry whether the 
Belge were Goths: this topic is not ex- 
hausted; but Mr. Pinkerton’s opinion ts 
sensibly enfeebled. The same investi- 
gation is pursued in the seventh section. 

Whether the Picts, Piks, or Peucini, 
who first peopled Scotland, were a Go- 
thic nution, is one of the most curions 
questions started by Mr. Pinkerton. We 
apprehend that he has established their 
Gothic origin, in contradiction to the 
received notion. The passage fron 
Beda proves, that the Gaelic population 
of the Highlands came from Ireland 
after the christian xra. The Caledo- 
nians of Agricula were therefore Goths. 
And as the present provincial dialect of 
these Piks ard Caledonians, in fact, ex- 
tends southward at least to the Hum- 
ber; it is highly probable that this is the 
first Gothic population which entered 
Britain. Orr present language cannot 
be a corruption of the A 





Anglo-Saxon, or 
Danish: the whole system of construc. 
tion and inflection is different. Of the 
extant continental dialects, the Low- 
dutch most resembles cur own. ‘This, 
if the Belge were Goths, they no doubt 
imported ; but it is on the whole more 
probable that the Belex, as Schlo- 
etzer maintains, were Kymri; because 
they were subject to the druidical or 
bardish discipline; because their lan- 
suave was with difficulty learnt by the 
Goth or German Ariovistus, or Ehren- 
vest; and because their name Belgish 
has been modified into the word Welsh. 
The Caledonians therefore seem to be 
the proper ancestors of the British na- 
tion, to have founded _the main body of 
interior population, and to have fur- 
nished the basis of the language esta- 
blished by our worship and our litera- 
ture. . 
The subsequent sections relate to to- 
pics less connected: it will be the easier 
, to detach an independent passage : our 
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author seems most at home where Welsh 
antiquities are in question. 


“© We shall divide our animadversions on 
this point into two heads; the first, relative 
to the two distinct races of Celts, wholls 
differing from each other in language and 
customs; and the second, relative to the 
Belgie population, which he calls German. 

“© 1st, The Celts. 

«« ‘This principle, that the Celts were di- 
vided into two distinct races, was first ad- 
vanced in the dissertation, to account for 
the striking traces of the Celtic people, which 
Mr. P. eou'd not avoid discovering in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, even long afier he jiad 
pent up the old Celts in the furthest west of 
Gaul, in the same manner as he afterwards 
made a distinction between the Celtic and 
German Gauls, to extricate himself from an- 
other dilemina. 

«* Tle conjectures that these people were 
separated into two divisions, the southern, 
or western Celts, or Celts proper, whom he 
aces in Gaul; and the Cimbri, Cymri, or 
nee Celis, ‘the apparent offspring of 
the Celts proper, who, spreading into an- 
other revion, had assumed a new appella- 
(Diss. p. 49.) 

‘* He supports this conjecture by sup- 
posing, first, that the latter Celtic migra- 
tions were made from the west into Ger- 
many, and the north; and secondly, that 
the Gwvddelian language, or that of the first 
race of Celts, of which traces are still pre- 
served in local names in England and Wales, 
was almost wholly different from the modern 
Cymraeg, or Welsh, and can alone be ex- 
plaired in the Irish, or Gwyddelian. 

«© The only proof of the first supposition 
he grounds on the authorities of Posidonius, 
Strabo, and Plutarch, who, he says, state 
that the Cimbri, or Cimmerii, came from 
the German ocean to the Euxine; and then 
he concludes that they originated from the 
north-west, from the constant burthen of 





his song, that the Celts were confined to 
tie furthest north-west. (Diss. p. 48.) 

* Phe uvotirst of these authorities amount 
toa mere eonjeciure of Posidonius, which 


J 
Sirabo does mot contirm, but only calls it 
not an inept suy 1; and as to Plu- 
tarch, he acknowledges the extreme uncer- 
tainty concerning the origin of the Cimbri, 
and among several conjectures, states that 
they were supposed to have come from the 
I But his authority, if it 
proyes any thing, proves the great number 
and power of the Celt at that period. 

‘*« The argument, in tegard to the great 
dissimilarity of the Celtic dialects, namely, 
the Southern Celtic, or Gwyddelian, and 
the Cymraeg, or Welsh, is founded on the 
respectable, but in this instance, fallacious 
authority of Llwyd, the Welsh antiquary, 
who supports it by no historical documents. 

«© According to his opinion, the Irish, or 
Gwyddelians, were the original inhabitants 
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of England (Lloegyr), and Wales (Cymru), 
until they were expelled by the second race 
of Celts (or Cymry), and driven into Ire- 
land. In favour of this assertion, he says, 
that many local names, even in Wales, and 
South Britain, are Gwddelian, and not to 
be interpreted by the Cymraeg, or Welsh. 

** Many persons, wholly unacquainted 
with the Celtic dialects, have adopted this 
opinion, broached by a native of Wales, in 
its full latitude; and’ some, in support of a 
system, have even urged that there are but 
few terms, common in the two languages. 

“* However disagreeable it may be to de- 
rogate from the credit of a respectable anti- 
quary, it is a duty weowe to truth, to prove 
that the system of Llwyd is essentially wrong. 
Ist, He instances the names Wysg, Llwch, 
Conwy, Ban, Trum, Llechlwyd, as only 
to be explained in the Irish language; an 
unfortunate selection! But each of these 
words is common in the Welsh, nay, more 
common, and of more various acceptations 
than in the Irish. 

“© With respect to Wysg, its abstract, or 
general import, is preserved in Welsh, 
whereas it appears in the Irish only as the 
term for water; but in Welsh, it is used as 
a noun, implying a tendency downwards, or 
to a level, as a stream or current: as, 


«© Od oes prvdvdd wydd di wysg, 
O Gymro hea digamrwysg, 


Attebed vi 


John of Kent. 


«« If there is a poet, possessed of knowledge 
without bias, 
An old Welshman free from perverseness, 
Let him answer me. . 
egually common in Welch as 
in Irish. It is ove of those generic words 
preserved in most languages, and proves no- 
thing; it is the English lake, the French 
lac, the Italian lago, and the Latin lacus. 
In Welsh, it strictly means an inlet, which, 
compounded with ‘another word, becomes 
Llych; Llyn, also, in Welsh, is a term for 
a collection of water, or lake. ‘These two 
words joined together, make the Welsh 
name for the Baltic sea, Llychlyn, that is, 
the Inlet lake. 

«© The compound Conwy is changed by 
Liwvd into Cynwy. In either case the com- 
ponent parts of the word are more cominon 
in the Welsh than in the Irish. It is 
formed of Con, what bolts straight forward, 
orruns to a point, and Gwy, in composi- 
tion Wy. The first of these is not in the 
Trish ; but G a stream, is common in 
both languages. To make Irish of Con, 
Llwyd turns it to Cyn, because Cean, as 


«© Liweh is 
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written in that tongue, implies ahead: and 
so it does in Welsh: besides, it has various 
other acceptations, unknown in Irish, and 
it is the root of a great inultitude of words. 
The primary acceptations of Cyn, in Welsh, 
are, substantively, the tirst, or foremost 
part ; adjectively, first, chief, or foremost ; 
prepositively, before; adverbially, ere, sooner 
than ; also a prefix of general use in compo- 
sitions. 

«« The next word is Ban. It is singular 
that Llwyd shouid have forgot that it was 
Welsh; for it was one of the most common 
words, and of general acceptation. It ime 
plies a prominence, a height, what is con- 
spicuous, and is the name of several mouns 
tains; ban hydd, the antler of a stag; ban 
vennill, the head, or division of a stanza; 
i cowydd, the distich of A poem, It is 
also an adjective, conspicuous, -high, lofty, 
as, illas ban, 2 loud voice. It is the root of 
a numerous family of words. 

«« The word Trum, a back, or ridge, is 
common in the Welsh and the Irish. Tram 
y mynydd, ridge of the mountain; trum v 
ty, roof of the house ; trum erwn, the ele- 
vated part of a ridge of ploughed land; rhych 
athrum, furrow and ridge. It is also the 
root of many derivatives. 

«¢ The last example is Llechlwyd, a com- 
pound word, literally implying a grey flag ; 
a term equally familiar in Welsh, with grey 
flag in English. 

«¢ Such arc the words brought forward by 
Liwyd asnot Welsh. But this singular per= 
version is the less surprising, as Llwyd, 
though a man of considerable learning, was 
of a warm and visionary temper, and a great 
builder of systems. 
~* In regard to the second point, that 
there is litle similacity between the [rish 
and Welsh, we have reason to assert, that 
out of 25,000 words in the Lrish dictionary, 
8,000-are decidedly common words in Welshg 
Most of the general prefixes and termina- 
tions of the different classes of words, which 
the Trish have, are also used in Welsh, be- 
sides various affinities of idioms and cone- 
struction.” 

This book tends more to affect Mr. 
Pinkerton’s reputation for fairness of 
citation than for sagacity of inference, 
and to make him pass for a dashing, but 
not for an injudicious, antiquary. It 
throws little new light on any of the 
topics agitated; it withholds much old 
light, groping in mist and stumbling at 
difficulties, which were long ago ree 
moved by Schloetzer, whose Northern 
History appeared in 1771. 


Cymry, or Ancient Britons, from the Year, 


700, before Christ, io A.D. 500. By the Rev. P. Roserts, 4. M. 8vo. pp. 176. 


TO Mr. O. Jones, by whose patriotic 
liberality the publication of so many an- 


cient records of the Welsh has lately 
been ee not only the British but 
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the European public are indebted.— 
These documents throw light on that 
interval of Cimbric or Armorican inde- 
pendence, during which all that is most 
peculiar in the > Siro of modern Eu- 
rope seems to have been hatched, as in 
its nest. ‘The observations of Gibbon 
(vol. iii. page 275) by no means exhaust 
the philosophy of a period, too little 
contemplated both by French and Eng- 
lish antiquaries. 

The author of the sketch before us 
has consecrated his talents and learning, 
which are considerable, to the illustra- 
tion of this obscure but important cor- 
ner of the earth; and has endeavoured 
to separate, from the confuscd mass of 
Welsh traditions, a probable account of 
the filiation of British sovereigns, and 
of the migration of the early settlers. 
The first remarkable disquisition of the 
text respects the Gafis of Taliesin. We 
shall report Mr. Roberts’s opinion : 


«« However idle the Trojan part of this 
history, (the history of Brutus and his co- 
lony) and however ill-connected with the 
rest of the very history in which it is found, 
its advocates were thus far justified, that it 
was to be found in the Welsh history, from 
whence Geoffrey of Monmouth composed 
his; and that such a Welsh history still sub- 
sists. As the error of the history appears to 
have originated partly in ignorance, and part- 
ly in a mistake, respecting the person called 
Siutas by the historian, we may safely set 
aside this part of the narrative, which has so 
Jong been an embarrassing difliculty to those 
who have endeavoured to investigate the real 
history of the Britons, aud proceed to state 
their history, as deducible from the docu- 
ments before us. 

“ According to these the colony of the 
Cymry, or Britons, which first took posses- 
sion of this island, cante originally from Asia. 
In a poem of Taliesin, which is called the 
appeasing of Liudd, the following very sin- 


gular passage occurs : 


¢¢ Liwyth lliaws, anuaws et henwerys, 

Dygoreseynan Prydain, prif fan yrs, 

Gwvr gwiad yr Asia, a gwlad Gafis; 

Pob! pwyllad enwir, eu tir ni wys, 

Famen gorwyreis herwydd Maris; 

Alaesei peisian, pwy ei hefelys? 

A phwyllad dyfyner, ober efhis 

Europa. 

‘A numerous race, fierce they are said to have 
been, 

Were thy original colonists, Britain, first of 
isles, 
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s* Natives of a country in Asia, and the 
country of Gatis ; 

Said to have been a skilful people, but the 
district is unknown 

Which was mother to these children, war- 
like* adventurers on the sea, 

Clad in their long dress, who could equal 
them? 

Their skill is celebrated, they were the dread 
of Europe. i 


«© In these few lines the poet has given 
the peculiarities of national character and 
dress, and the origin of the nation, as far as 
he was able to trace it. "‘Thecharacter of the 
nation, as warliket adventurers on the sea, 
in the spirit of the times, however opinion as 
to the mode, may since have varied, every 
Briton will with pleasure find to have been 
considered by the poet as marking a naval 
superiority inherited. by Britain; and it is 
that of the present times, that it never was 
more justly or more gloriously asserted. 

«« As to the particular part of As ‘ifrom 
which the first colony came to Britain, the 
poet candidly acknowledges that he is not 
able to point it out exactly; though he en- 
deavours to do so in some degree by the name 
Gafis. 

«« A city, whose name nearly resembles this, 
was once the capital of a province in a part of 
the pom Usbeck Tartary. Gabis the ca- 
pits of Gabaza; but this is too far to the 

fast of the route of the Cimmerians to admit 
of the supposition of its being the place in- 
tended by the poet, further than as intimat- 
ing some place bordering on the Caspian Sea. 
Perhaps the name is to be found in Panti- 
capes, the modern Kaffa; as this tvord, of 
Cimmerian origin, should be written Pant-y- 
Capes, or the declivity or valley of the Kapes. 
This seems the more probable fram the simi- 
larity it has to the modern name, and will be 
more so, if it appear, that this was the coun- 
try from which they came. 

*¢ Concurring with Taliesin, the Triads give 
the following information : - 

* The first of the three chieftains who es- 
tablished the colony of Britain, was Hu the 
mighty, who came with the original settlers, 
They came from the Sumer Country, which 
is called Deflrobani, that is where Constino- 
aa socepoeing span is at present.’ Triad “4. 

ley came in search of a settlement to 
be obtained not by war or contest, but justly 
and peaceably.’ ‘Triad 5. 

«© There can be no doubt but that Asia is 
meant by the words Summer Country, and 
that Deflrobani was added to mark the partir 
cular district. ‘Lhe exposition of the name 
is less certain. As an exposition it must 
have been added to the original Triad, (when 
the first reference was in danger of being un- 
itelligible,) according to the tradition of the 


* In these early ages adventures of this kind were not deemed dishonourable. 


Marrers. 


+ Strabo says, that the Ciuumerians, when expelled from the Chersonese, became adven- 
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age of the writer; which as an exposition is 
of use, as it gives a distinct circumstance in 
the history, and one that is of importance.” 
Both in the middle and early ages, 
the Roman ideas probably prevailed at 
the extremities of their empire. The 
eastern and the western world, separated 
from each other by the Euphrates, or the 
coast of Syria, and distinguished by the 
names of Asia and Europe, constituted 
the prominent, popular subdivisions of 
the earth. Whatever was not Europe 
was Asia, in the notion of the vulgar 
eoprapher; hence Phenicians, with 
ereke long dresses, whether they came 
from Tyre, from Alexandria, from Car- 
thage, or from Cadiz, would equally be 
described by a Welsh bard, as coming 
from Asia; that was the terra incognita, 
of which he had learnt the collective 
name. In the time of Taliesin, Tyre 
and Carthage were no more. Had the 
people he describes come from either of 
these cities, according to the records 
preserved, it is probable that he would 
substitute some extant, real and familiar 
name, toa name which he would sup- 
pose fictitious, because extinct ; it would 
not shock him to place a sea-port in Bo- 
hemia, or Tyre in Tirol; but he would 
take the most analogous and resembling 
known name, instead of the obscure 
name of his older authority ; in short, 
he would change Carthage into Cadiz, 
and place this Gafis in Asia. There are 
but two great cities, by the destruction 
of which the Pheenicians can have been 
driven- to settle in Britain: Tyre and 
Carthage. It is more probible, that the 
latter should have given origin to the 
colony, of which so many consistent re- 
cords conspire to prove the migration, 
than the former; both because the Ty- 
rians are well knownto have distributed 
themselves chiefly among the Mediterra- 
nean sea-ports, and because Britain was 
ili-known at the time of the prosperity 
of Tyre. But, before the destruction 
of Carthage, it was already frequented 
by ships from the Mediterranean; nor 
vas the distance from Cornwall to the 
traits, such as to alarm a colony of 
merchants. This is further corroborated 
by the geography of the Triads, where 
‘we ave told that the original settlers 
came from a summer country, called 
Deffrobani, which is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Africani, an assertion that they 
were Africans; Africans from the Medi- 
terranean, where Constantinople is at 
present. 
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The following observations on the 
language of the Iceni do not appear to 
us convincing : 


*«« Cunobeline, the next in succession, 
married Areddawg Foeddawg, daughter of 
the traitor Afarwy, the too well known Car- 
tismandua of Tacitus. Attached to the Ro- 
man interests, he appears to have favoured 
their views, and to have imitated them. ‘To 
this connection with the Romans he perhaps 
owed his knowledge of coining money; and 
to him the only coin that has a name pro- 
perly Welsh, owes its appellation; that is the 
Ceiniog or Denarius ; ah, there is no great 
risque in saying, was originally called Cunog, 
rane softened afterwards into Ceiniog. It 1s 
at least the only probable etymology of the 
name I can find. The word Zascio, on the 
reverse of his coins, seems to be Gaelic, or 
the dialect of the Logrians, and to signify the 
Mint or Treasury, as in the Irish the word 
Taisgish signifies hoarding, and Taisgiodan @ 
store house of arms, &c. Armarium. Lhuyd 
As Cunobeline was king of the Iceni, the in- 
ference is certainly that their language was 
the Gelic.” 


Why may it not be suspected, that the 
word Iceni is of the Gothic origin, sig- 
nifying oak-men ; either in the sense hearts 
of oak, or dwellers among oaks? The word 
Coning, or king, and the word Tascio, 
purse or scrip, are as explicable in Go- 
thic as in Welsh; nor isthe name Crno- 
belin unlike Kvhn-bald,soon bold. There 
are so few traces on the Saxon shore, or 
eastern coast of any British or Celtic po- 
pulation, that strong proofs must be ex- 
acted from the antiquary, who would 
have us believe that Welsh was ever 
spoken there. 

A very interesting illustration of St. 
Paul’s second Epistle to Timothy occurs: 
it appears that the Claudia of scripture 
Was 2 relation of Caractacus. 


«* When this hero went to battle, says the 


Triad, § none would siay at home. They 
followed higa freely, and maintained them- 
selves at their own expence. Unsolicited 
and unsoliciting they crowded to his stand- 
ard.’ ‘Triad 79. Such was the admiration of 
the charactér, on which adversity in the ex- 
reme could alone throw greater lustre. 

«* Disastrous as the fate of Caractacus was 
to Britain at the time, HIE whose providence 
brings good out of evil, made his family, even 
in their captivity, a blessing to their country. 
His family, captives in Rome, there Icarned 
the great truths newly revealed to mankind ; 
and Bran his father returning to Britain, 
after seven years captivity, as an hostage for 
his son, first pobliched de here, Triad 35. 
A convert to the gospel, he became a refor- 
mer of the manners of his countrymen; his 
name with the epithet Ulessed auuexed, is 
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therefore joined with those of Prydain, and 
Dyfnwal Moelmud, as one of the three who 
healed the disorders of the kingdom; Triad 
36. Of the descendants of Caractecus none 
returned, Triad 61. It is therefore to be 
presumed, that Claudia Rufina was of it, to 
whose beauty Martial has paid so handsome 
a compliment, in the well known epigram of 
which this is the purport: 


© If Claudia’s of the woad-stained British 


race 

Whence is that lovely form, that heavenly 
face? 

Why does the Roman, and the Grecian 
dame 

Dispute her birth, and urge a jealous claim? 

Thus blest, ye Gods, still bless the happy 
pair, 

And make their offspring your peculiar care ; 

Her love his only, mutual be their will, 

And may her sons her latest wish fulfil.’ 


«That this Claudia was a christian is 
confirmed by St. Paul's second epistle to 'Ti- 
mothy, chap. iv. ver. 21, in the salutation 
from Pudens, Linus, and Claudia; as Pu- 
dens was the husband of Clandia, and Linus 
most probably their son. The assertion that 
Bran wasa christian is therefore countenanc- 
ed, not only by this circumstance, but by the 
unceasing and Jively exertions of the primi- 
tive christians in the relief, consolation, and 
instruction of all who were in affliction, as 
he must have been, where he was a captive 
and a stranger.” 

An attempt, but not a very successful 
one, is made to illustrate the history of 
Ambrosius, or Merlin. The reign of 


Arr. [V. The History of England, from the 


Arthur is on every account highly and 
generally curious ; but until the publica- 
tion of all the romances concerning him 
shall be completed, (and there are no 
doubt several in Welsh) it will be impos- 
sible to appreciate the antiquity, and 
consequently the probability of the diffe- 
rent and often discordant traditions. 

Some observations also occur on the 
nineteenth triad, in which it is said, that 
the three blessed guests of Britain (that 
means the missionaries who first con- 
verted the British) were Dewi, Padam, 
and ‘Ieilo. Here is obvious mention of 
David, the favourite saint of the Welsh, 
and of Patrick, the favourite saint of the 
Irish ; but who is Teilo? Is this the St. 
Olave, of whose ancient popularity so 
many churches and streets bear witness? 
St. ‘Tooley, as the English say. 

Among the Cimbric antiquaries, a 
little national vanity gleams forth, which 
leads them into credulous and injudi- 
cious propositions; but with a few dee 
ductions for the diverting hallucinations 
of their provincial patriotism, they are 
pouring into the reservoirs of antiqua- 
rian science, new, important, and nu- 
merous discoveries. We rejoice atevery 
accession to the number of labourers; 
but we wish that to translate exactly, 
and to publish with integrity, every re- 
maining document, were considered as a 
business essentially prior to the discuss 
sion of their historical contents. 


Peace of \'783, to the Treaty concluded at 


Amiens in 18023 being a Continuation of Coote’s History of Englagd. By the Author 


of the former Part. 8vo. pp. 446. 


“ COOTE’s History of England, 
from the Dawn of Record to the Peace 
of 1788,” has not been received by the 
public with a welcome proportioned to 
the length of toil, the neatness of redac- 
tion, and the equity of estimate dis- 
played. It has here been continued 
with patient expedition, and undeviati-g 
propriety to the conclusion of the treaty 
at Amiens in 1802. Only this conclud- 
ing volume belongs within the limits of 
our horizon of observation, 

In a history of England, dering our 
own times, the leading facts are of 
course familiar. The plan of detailing 
them is in some degree pre-established. 
There must be alternations of debates 
and of narrative. Parliamentary dis- 
cussions and practical operations must 
succeed and influence each other, like 
the strife of gods and men in the Hiad, 


But as parliament is become rather more 
an organ of public instruction, and rather 
less a seat of national volition than for- 
merly, it ought in some degree to make 
room for the political controversies of 
the press, which now chiefly cafl forth 
what there is of independent opinion in 
the country, We could have wished, 
therefore, to see distinct chapters conse- 
crated to the literature of the leading 
questions in discussion ; and should re- 
commend the annexation of regular no- 
tices of the principal topics of public 
attention, whether political or not. We 
value tranquillity the less, and those 
talents which it evolves; because his- 
torians neglect to record and appreciate 
their exertion. ‘The art of amusing the 
peace of the civilised, is one of the arts 
of preserving it. From the insipid 


feasts of ihe Ethiopians, Jupiter returns 
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ro meddle in the wars of men; but had 
he found there Juno girded with the ces- 
tus, Greek and Trojan might longer 
have becn at rest. 

This volume comprizes a convenient 
epitome of the whole Pitt administra- 
tion, which my be divided into two 
main segments: the portion conducted 
in opposition to Mr. Burke, which was 
characterised by a compromisings ac- 
commodating cast of politics, and was 
liked ; and the portion conducted in 
unison with Mr. Burke, which was cha- 
racterised by an intolerant, malignant 
cast of politics ; ; and was odious. We 
shall bestow on it a sort of perpetual 
commentary. 

The coalition with Lord North was 
probably recommended to Mr. Fox by 
Burke, in order to destroy a popularity 
he envied ; aware that the more vehe- 
ment pattizans, who preferred Fox to 
him, would be precisely the repelled 
portion of their supporters. The popu- 
lar animosity felt against this coalition 
was a correct feeling; for it really 
tended to disband popular principle, to 
destroy personal confidence, and to ren; 
der impossible to the people the attain- 
ment of any one end by confederacies of 
their own. Yet the conduct of the coa- 
lesced parties was patriotic, and favoura- 
ble to an increase of the power of the 
representatives of the people. Mr. Pitt 
was lifted by the ebb-water of that tide 
of popular favour which had billowed 
about Mr. Fox. His first conspicuous 
act was to disclaim (on the 12th Ja- 
nuary, 1784) all na s of resigning 
his post, in compliance with the declar- 
ed wish of the majority of the house of 
commons. [It ts, no doubt, the tradi- 
tional or constitutional prerogative of 
the crown, to name or elect the minis- 
ters of Great-Britain. But, as the pa- 
tronage of government gives to such 
ministers a far-felt power over the house 
of commons, it is highly improbable 
that any set of placemen should be left 
in a minority, who are not either inca- 
pable or odious. Incapable ministers 
should be removed for the public safe- 
ty ; odious ministers should be remov- 
ed, because civility is due to the people 
even when they err, and because a ta- 
cit complacency in the subject is essen- 
tial to the efficacious execution of public 
measures. The house of commons have, 


theretore, usefully set up the doctrine, 
that a minister censured by them is 
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bound in honour to resign; and this 
doctrine it is expedient for the people to 
prop them in enforcing. If the right 
of expulsion vested in the house of 
commons, the expuision of a refractory 
minister, when a.commoncr, would be 
a fit mode cf enforcing this propriety in 
political behaviour ; but the pore 
ham administration, in every thing 
suicidal party, had set aside this a Fr 
to please the friends of Mr. Wilkes. 
The old remedy of withhclding the sup- 
plies is clearly inapplicable to a country 
burdened with a considerable national 
debt, because it is a measure far less 
alarming to the crown than to the 
stockholders. Another remedy would 
be to refuse passing the mutiny-bill; 
but this is only applicable in a state of 
peace. So that the house of commons 
has still to devise some innocent mode 
of enforcing its highly desirable nega- 
tive on the ministerial nominations of 
the crown. hap list could 
conveniently be separated into its na- 
tional and personal grants, and the lat- 
ter voted annuaily. 

Mr. Pitt’s second conspicuous mea- 
sure was his India-bili. ir. Fox had 
devised one which contemplated the 
dissolution of the company, at the ex- 
piry of the charter; and which propos- 
ed to vest in commissioners, 
the house of commons, 
patronage of India. The benefit which 
commercial men‘ must have derived 
from the opening of the trade to India 
is incaiculable. The possession of pa- 
tronage, by the house of commons, no 
doubt tended to alter the leaning of the 
constitution, to counteract the influence 
ot the crown, and 1o make parliament 
a seat of independent volition. Mr. 
Pitt’s bill contemplated the prolongation 
of the company’s monopoly ; and the 
addition, through the board of controul, 
of the patronage of India to the extant 
influence of the crown. But it tended 
to make rival powers of the company 
and of the governmenial establishment, 
and thus to endanger the eventual de- 
pendence of India: whereas, under Mr. 
Fox’s bill, an adhesion to the British 
house of commons, must have been very 
strong and very lasting. Distant pa- 
tronage is of little consequence as an 
engine of favouritism, because it ba- 
nishes the person it attaches; but-it is 
of great consequence as a motive of al- 
legiance, because it operates at the ex- 
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tremities of empire: it is therefore, the 
sort of patronage which the prince may 
best resign to the state. 

The commutation of the duty on tea 
for a duty on windows, conduced much 
to the suppression of smuggling, and to 
the increase of the revenue. It was the 
plan of Mr. Richardson, late account- 
ant-general at the India-house ; but it 
was brought forward without any men- 
tion of him. It seems expedient, how- 
ever, and liberal, to name the projectors 
of considerable innovations at the onset, 
that a proper recompense may be con- 
ferred when they succeed. It is not the 
necessary province of a minister to pro- 
ject ; but to select the sound and prac- 
ticable projects of others. 

In 1785, the commercial propositions 
for an unrestricted intercourse with Ire- 
land, were brought before both parlia- 
ments. These prepositions did honour 
to Mr Pitt: they seemed natural and 
obvious consequenees of the maxims 
respecting trade, taught in Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations; but after being ac- 
cepted in the British parliament, they 
were withdrawn in the Irish parliament, 
apparently out of a weak deference for 
the clamor of a combination of English 
manufacturers. It is worthy of remem- 
brance, that during the debate. on this 
topic, Lord North expressed his wish 
for a complete incorporation of the two 
kingdoms, rather than a partial settle- 
ment. 

In 1786, a commercial treaty with 
France was concluded ; it resulted from 
the same liberal spirit of commercial po- 
lity as the Irish propositions. At first 
it was an equitable treaty ; but it was 
rendered an unfair bargain for France, 
by the subsequent and somewhat perfi- 
fidious diminution of duty on the wines 
of Portugal, which cheated the French 
of their expected market for wines in 
Great-Britam. Unfair bargains between 
nations are seldom permanent: hostili- 
ties are often got up for the sake of 
breaking them. Unless reciprocal sales 
approach equality, the motive for con- 
fiscation in case of rupture is greater on 
the one side than on the other: and thus 
the party at first most benefited by the 
intercourse, is eventually the greatest 
sufferer by it on the termination. Let 
justice be done, and one may defy the 
gathering cloud. 

About the same peried, a highly me- 
titorious provision was mace for the pro- 
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gressive extinction of the national debt: 
features of the plan had been devised 
by Dr. Price, but were adopted without 
acknowledgment. The useful coloniza- 
tion of New South Wales was under- 
taken with insufficient preliminary sur- 
vey. The Prussians were encouraged 
to invade Holland, for the purpose of 
propping the Stadtholder’s tottering 
authority ; but as no constitutional 
changes were enforced, he became, on 
the retirement of the Prussian troops, 
weaker than before ; and incurred the 
odium without the fruit of foreign in- 
terposition, This interference was ap- 
plauded in parliament, even by friends 
of liberty, although Great-Britain nei- 
ther obtained the Cape nor any other 
recompense for her indemnity; but Mr. 
Pitt was now in the perihelion of his po- 
pularity ; the mildest criticism of an 
adversary would have been mistaken for 
envy. 

In 1787, Mr. Pitt declared against the 
repeal of the corporation and test acts. 
Brought up by an ecclesiastic, without 
the advantage of a travelled education, 
and very ignorant of continental litera- 
ture, it was not surprizing that Mr. Pitt 
should betray in the face of Europe a 
narrow bigotry, and want the courage 
to dictate liberality to a bench of bi- 
shops he had nominated. Im a legisla- 
tive point of view the innovation soli- 
cited was inconsiderable. Granted with 
speedy decision, it would have produc- 
ed little effect. Its importance resulted 
from the very large proportion of the 
people, especially of the middle classes 
who became partizans in the controver- 
sy. ‘There is scarcely a market town in 
the kingdom where the sectaries have 
not some hall of worship: in all such 
places an active circulation of pamphlets 
concerning toleration, was kept up by 
their ministers and congregations. All 
the solicitudes of petty promotien, 
which mightily interest the secondary 
classes, were aroused ; the computation 
began to be made in every corporation, 
in every excise-office, how many persons 
the dissenters would be able to put in ; 
and thus an extravagant degree of zeal 
was kindled, both for obtaining and 
withholding the repeal. As the secta- 
ries do not exceed a tenth of the com- 
munity, it is honourable to the state of 
national culture, that they so nearly di- 
vided the general wish. In the educated 
classes their cause had a majority. ‘The 
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dissenters, however, were too obstrepe- 
rous; and, having become ashamed of 
their own urgency, they sought to en- 
graft questions more momentous on their 
original object. ‘Chey boldly promul- 
gated, but ina form less philosophical, 
those principles respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, which Adam Smith 
has defended in the third article of the 
first chapter of the fifth book of his 
Wealth of Nations. Lord Bacon de- 
clares himself an episcopalian, Hume a 
presbyterian ; but Adam Smith an inde- 
pendent, in his idea of church-govern- 
ment. At the symptoms of a league 
between philosophy and fanaticism, an 
established clergy may be allowed to 
tremble: a cry of the church is in dan- 
ger, corroborated the decision of Mr. 
Pitt, and rendered the repetition of his 
refusal less obnoxious than its original 
pubiication. ‘The refusal produced, 
however, a bad effect. ‘he dissenters 
were irritated by it in a degree propor- 
tioned not to the magnitude of their ob- 
ject, but to the zealotry of their pur- 
suit ; and this irritation had not subsid- 
ed, when the French revolution began 
to cccasion the profuse circulation of 
enquiries into the principles of govern- 
ments, and of disquisitions on the rights 
of men. By every publication which 
tended to attack the theory of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and to sap the alle- 
giance of English subjects, the dissen- 
ters, by a natural and necessary conse- 
guence of the displeasure excited in 
them, were more powerfully acted upon 
than their fellow-citizens. Hence they 
celebrated, with a forwarder zeal than 
others, the anniversaries of French libe- 
ration ; and patronized, with distinguish- 
able hbera.ity, the foundation of popu- 
lar pamphiet-clubs. In short, what was 
called the jacobinism of Great-Britain, 
that is, the confederacies of undervaluers 
of church and king, for nobility has no 
enemics in this nation, in a great de- 
gree sprang out of Mr. Pitt’s discoun- 
tenance of the dissenters. It is true 
they cooled, as the multitude heated ; 
and the dissenting teachers gradually 
abandoned the propagation of opinions 


to the gallicizing philosophers: but 
among them had originated a com. 


plexion of sentiment not easily distin- 
guished trom republican. Nor was this 
effect confined to Great-Britain. The 
books concerning toleration, to which 
the controversy about the test-act gave 
rise, began indeed with exclusive claims 
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of unmerited preference, but gradually 
attained a juster temper, and contended 
for the political canine of all religious 
sects. ‘The catholics became interested 
in the controversy, and applied to the 
parliament of Ireland, for a restoration 
of their civil rights. The same con- 
scientious cowardice repeated the same 
unfortunate refusal, and excited in Ire- 
land an analogous, but a more vehe- 
ment discontent. ‘The horrors of the 
catholic persecution which ensued, have 
sullied the national annals, and have 
endangered the historical comparison 
of a protestant sovereign with Philip 
Il. and of his minister with the duke 
of Alva. May their penitence wipe 
away the remembrance, though it can- 
not the mischief of their intolerance. 

In 1788, a bill called declarative was 
brought in to strengthen the power of 
the board of ccutroul, at the expence 
of the directory in Leadenhall-street. 
By this time the tendency of Mr. Pitt’s 
bill to separate the company and the 
board into hostile authorities, would 
have become very apparent, but for the 
impeachment of Mr. Hastings, which 
furnished them with objects of co-operae 
tion, and kept alive their common jea- 
lousy of the framers of the rejected 
India bill. 

About the close of the same year, the 
iliness of the king rendered a regency- 
bill necessary. Mr Pitt claimed, on be- 
half of the lords and commons, a right 
to appoint, with arbitrary limitations, 
the new executive power. How uncon- 
stitutional this doctrine was, soon became 
visible ; for the two houses in Ireland 
appointed an unrestricted regent, and 
the two houses in England a limited 
council of regency ; so that, if the king’s 
disorder had continued, the two coune 
tries would have been virtually separat- 
ed by law. This doctrine of Mr. Pitt’s 
was consistently welcomed by the re- 
publicans of England. Now that the 
two kingdoms are united, its dangerous 
tendency, as far as respects separation, 
has ceased: its republican tendency 
alone remains. 

In 1789, Mr. Pitt applauded, with 
inactive philanthropy, the benevolent 
proposal of Mr. Wilberforce to abolish 
the slave-trade: an adjournment was 
voted to the year 1796; but the house 
was dishonourably suffered to forfeit 
its pledge. 

In 1790, an armament tock place 
against the Spaniards, respecting Noo- 
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ka: arrogant claims were advanced, 
and softened down on the prospect of 
French resistance. Another armament 
took place against the Russians, for rea- 
sons as instficient, and with a retrogra- 
dation more humiliating. It was be- 
stdes a wholly mistaken policy, a capital 
diplomatic blunder, to thwart the poli- 
tics of Russia. While the French were 
busying themselves at home, the pro- 
jected partition of Turkey would have 
saved Poland, strengthened Austria, 
and helped us quietly to Egypt. 

- About the year 1790, the politics of 
the French, which already divided into 
factions the reading world of Great-Bri- 
tain, became topics of discussion in the 
British parliament, and produced a de- 
clared disunion, first of opinion then of 
conduct, between Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Fox. Mr. Burke and the Rockingham 
party went over to Mr Pitt: Mr. Fox 
and the Lansdowne party remained in 
the opposition. 

From the moment of Mr. Burke’s ac- 
cession, the government began to lose 
its temporizing, accommodating, lenient 
cast ef policy ; aud to breathe only ma- 
lignity, mtolerance, and persecution. 
The very temper of the nation seemed 
to change. Riots at Birmingham and 
elsewhere razed the houses of the enthu- 
siasts of liberty, and broke the gaz-jars 
and electric batteries of Priestley.— 

.Proclamations were issued against re- 
publican pamphlets, as if the discussion 
of the most expedient form of govern- 
ment was not precisely the most valua- 
ble liberty of the press. Prosecutions 
for libel were successfully instituted. 
Aliens were deprived of the benefit of 
law, and subjected to the arbitrary con- 
troul of ministers. An anti-jacobin war 
was undertaken, in concert with most of 
the sovereigns of Europe, accompanied 
with the mischievous renunciation of all 
established principles of warfare.* 

The project of parliamentary reform 


suggested by the friends of the people 
was not honoured even with an inquiry 
into the allegations of their petition. 
Barracks were erected. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended; and the 
faculties of speech and hearing were 
paralyzed by inquisitorial spies. The 
more popular arguers against ministry 
were arrested, and calumniously in- 
dicted for high treason— Tooke, Hol- 
croft, Thelwall, and many others.— 
The pretended proofs of guilt were 
contemptuously thrown. back at minis- 
ters, by a wondering jury. These trials 
cast an amusing light on the conspiracy 
of the clubs, which appeared to be 
mere societies for political information, 
where a contrived preference was given 
to pamphlets and speeches of a demo- 
cratic and republican tendency. In the 
represented towns these clubs were well 
adapted to turn the tide of popular fa- 
vour against ministerial candidates.— 
They formed convenient centers of ap 
plication, when petitions were wanted 
to prop parliamentary motions: their 
continuance would probably have ena- 
bled the numerous classes to obtain the 
redress of several »rievances, as a repeal 
of the laws prohibiting the combina- 
tions of journeymen, and other similar 
restrictions. ‘The congratulatory ad- 
dresses to the French seem to have 
lowed from the vanity of consequence, 
but they tended to endanger purity of 
allegiance. 

By the preceding severities, the sove- 
reign had been rendered unpopular ; by 
this mortifying defeat his unpopularity 
became notorious. Ministers affected 
to delight in the vulgar aversion now 
loose-tongued on all sides. Earl Fitz- 
william was recalled, for betraying a 
disposition to redress the grievances of 
the catholics. The king was insulted 
(on the 29th of October, 1795) in his 
way to the house of lords, with the 
hisses, groans, and peltings of a conspir- 


* Mr. Burke had written, and was not disavowed by ministers tn coalition with him, 


the following passage: ‘* If ever a foreign prince enters into France, he must enter it a: 
into a country of assassins. ‘The mode ef civilised war will not be practised; ror are th: 
French, who act on the present system, entitled to expect it. ‘They must look for no mo- 
dified hostility. All war which is not battle, will be military execution. This will beget 
acts of retaliation, and every retaliation a new revenge. ‘he hell-hounds of war on all 
sides will be uncoupled, and unmuzzled.” This passage was pleaded in the French Con- 
vention, as an excuse for passing the decree to give no quarter to prisoners : adecree which 
the French officers nobly refused to execute. "The writings of Mr. Burke, as was well ob- 
served (surely by the excellent Mr. Lall, of Cambridge) contain all beauties but those of 
the heart. There is an Irish ferocity about them, a selection of crime and horror, as the 
iv ourile Ohjegts of coutemplation, which is repulsive to benevolent natures. 
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ing multitude. New treason laws were* 
proposed by Mr. Pitt and Lord Gren- 
ville. Rebellion and horrid havoc broke 
loose in Ireland, and were with difficulty 
restrained in Scotland and in Eng!and. 
At length ministers determined to ne- 
gociate for peace, and the public mind 
softened. 

A meritorious treaty of commerce 
had been concluded in 1794, with the 
American states: but the judgment fre- 
quently displayed by Mr. Pitt, in ques- 
tions of commerce and finance, deserted 
him in 1796, when his subsidies reduced 
the Bank of England to stop payment. 
It was proved that excessive advances 
to the government had occasioned the 
temporary embarrassment: a loan to 
repay these advances, and a_ speedy 
coinage of specie, would soon have re- 
stored the ancient order of payment, 
particularly after the publication of ac- 
counts which demonstrated the solvency 
of the bank. A preference was unwise- 
ly given to that system of forced circu- 
lation, which continues to enrich the 
proprietors of bank-stock, and to alarm 
and oppress the inferior classes of com- 
merce ; and which, in case of invasion 
or public terror, threatens to render im- 
practicable in the metropolis the pay- 
ment of the taxes or of the stockholders. 

In 1797, Lord Moira and Mr. Fox 
strenuously recommended in parliament, 
to ministers, a milder conduct towards 
the Irish than was unhappily adopted. 
—Repressive measures were employed 
which no provocations could have justi- 
fied: tortures, burnings, capricious de- 
solations, arbitrary executions, precau- 
tionary slaughter. Before the resort to 
such extremities, ministers ought to have 
made the emancipation of the catholics 
a condition of their continuance in office. 
That is a tardy humanity- which only 
sets in, now they have ceased to be the 
persecutors employed. 

After alluding to atrocities which ex- 
act the moral indignation of the calmest 
historian, it is scarcely excusable to waste 
criticism on the conduct of the foreign 
war. Yet it deserves perpetual notice 
that the fanaticism of the anti-jacobins 
was the principal cause of its miscon- 
duct, and that the interests of the nation 
were in every thing forgotten for the 
interests of the sect. Time was when 
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the Girondist rulers of France had in- 
directly offered, through the mouth of 
Condorcet, the cession of Madagascar 
and its appurtenances to Britain, as the 
reward of little more than the bare re- 
cognition of a forthcoming constitution, 
which by subdividing France into sepa- 
rate federal states, would have paralyzed 
her strength for future offensive war- 
fare. The creed of the anti-jacobins 
forbad the acknowledgment of authori- 
ties originating with the people ; and 
the opportunity was lost. 

Time was, after the taking of Valen- 
ciennes, while the Prussians were yet 
hesjtating to secede from the coalition of 
sovereigns, when peace might probably 
have been renewed, without any other 
annexation than that of Avignon to the 
original territory of France. But the 
spirit of anti-jacobinism was as yet so 
strongly bent on the restoration of royal 
unrestraint, that with a sanguinary san- 
guineness, which the Brunswick mani- 
festo will too long record, the opportu- 
nity was lost. 

During the negociations of Lille, if a 
very liberal confidence, bordering on 
personal despotism, had been bestowedtn 
the noble agent, sufficient to authorise his 
bold and instantaneous decision there, it 
is likely that an equitable peace could 
have been concluded, prior to the vic- 
tory of the war-faction in the directory 
of France. But anti-jacobinism had 
still its prejudices to overcome against 
a peace with regicides; still some gay 
hopes to gamble upon, still some inkling 
to turn up a king. This opportunity 
again was lost. 

The same cavalier indifference, which 
prevailed about the continuance or ces- 
sation of the war, prevailed about its 
conduct. Dodging invasions, which 
might provoke and could not maim, 
were tried at Quiberon and elsewhere, 
as if merely to profess our royalism, and 
kill off our guests. Corsica was idly 
taken under our protection, because it 
preferred a constitution with half 2 kine 
to a constitution without one. It was 
evacuated still more idly. If retained 
until peace, it might have been allotted 
to the king of Sardinia, in exchange 
for his Savoy or Piedmont. This, to 
men of honour, was always a sufficient 
motive fortheretention. But the even. 


* In what proportion the people were divided for and against the spirit of the govern- 
ment, miy be inferred from the petitions presented on this occasion: there were 65 petitions 
(says our author, p. 289) with 30,000 signatures for, and 9+ petitions with 130,000 sizna- 
tures against the bills 
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tual value of Corsica became immense : 
it would cheerfully have been paid for 
—with Pondicherry, that flaw in the 
oriental jewel—or with Demerary, the 
sink of so much spiritedly expended 
commercial capital—or with Martinique, 
which had learned the profit of subjec- 
tion to Great-Britain—or with the Cape, 
so admirably surveyed for the use of 
other landlords,—or with Malta, the key 
that unlocks for its possessor the barrier- 
gate of Europe—by a sovereign, who 
was a foreigner while Corsica was not 
French. 

On the continent of Europe, England 
had but one interest—to prevent the 
northern agerandizement of France, the 
extension of the French line of coast. 
Any other form of growth might take 
place, without detriment to us. It was 
our obvious policy then to seeure, at any 
price, the alliance of Prussia, which 
could ‘alone defend and incorporate and 
preserve the north; and by the gift of 
Hanover, (born and educated a Briton, 
the owner would no doubt have gloried 
in the sacrifice, and the country would 
as willingly have granted profuse mil- 
Jions of indemnity) to purchase a repe- 


tition of the campaign of 1787, which 
delivered Holland from French ascen- 


dancy. The alliances of both Prussia 
and Austria are not permanently com- 
patible: their interests in Germany are 
hostile, and on those interests their fa- 
vourite politicsturn, It was expedient, 
therefore, to renounce all connexion with 
the Imperial cabinet; or even to incur 
its enmity, for the sake of the consequent 
amity of Prussia. What was it to us if 
the French had dictated a peace at the 
gates of Vienna; and if they had usurped 
suddenly the whole of Italy and the 
Morea and Egypt? Such sprawling ac- 
cessions to their dominion, would have 
been more costly to garrison, and far 
more difficult to guard from subsequent 
rebellion, than the compact contiguous 
Delta of the Rhine. Yet the fleets of 
Britain, and the troops of Russia, could 
be brought to interrupt the southern 
progress of the French ; while only fee- 
ble, after-date, ill-directed, aguish ex- 
peditions, were run aground in Holland. 
But Holland was merely a republic 
overthrown : in Italy there were two 
kings and the bishop of bisheps to save. 
Of course the interests of the country 
were to be betrayed for the interests of 
the creed. 

How fine a force of ships and men 


was sent to the West-Indies. Those 
who saw the earlier embarkations of the 
troops, wili long remember the glorions 
show: the sparkling pomp and scarlet 
magnificence of their attire—their arms 
glittering in novel polish—their move- 
ments drilled in punctual grace—their 
march on board, amid Rule-Britannias, 
performed in anticipated triumph, with 
the sonorous skill of an assembled or- 
chestra—tall picked soldiers panting for 
adventurous tasks, collected before the 
land was exhausted by recruiting, or 
compelled to seduce aukward labourers 
from productive industry—men bound- 
ing with youth, glowing with health, 
stately with courage ; models for a pain- 
ter or a sculptor ; worthy to be the 
patriarchs of a new Circassia—and about 
what were they employed? To preserve 
some sugar-islands from negro-insur- 
rection forthe French. Jealousy against 
liberty formed the basis of the creed of 
anti-jacobinism: it seemed, therefore, 
the wisest employment of the country’s 
strength, to keep under the revolt of 
slaves, without even the simple reckon- 
ing whether the insurgents were the 
property of the adversary, or our own. 

If half the men buried in San Do- 
mingo had been landed at New Orleans, 
new Talbots would there have planted 
successfully the ensigns of Britain, and 
have added to the property of the Eng- 
lish crown, the whole course of the 
Missouri. The royalists of France 
might there have found, under our sway, 
a safe asylum, and would have hailed, 
with willing lip, Louisiana as their coun- 
try. Embracing, as in a belt, those co- 
lonies of which we had already fostered 
the adolescence and conceded the eman- 
cipation, these new districts would in 
their turn have received our language, 
our industry, and our laws. They have 
indeed passed into pure hands ; but the 
redundance of British population and 
capital, would more rapidly have scat- 
tered and made to germinate there the 
seeds of prosperity. 

In 1797, Mr. Burke died, long the 
most brilliant ornament, latterly the mis- 
fortune of his country. The principles 
of the /igue were those which, from the 
writings of French jesuits, he transplant- 
ed into England, and they at one time 
seemed in danger of leading to similar 
proscriptions of the incorrigible among 
his opponents. Mr. Pitt’s genius evi- 
dently felt rebuked before him ; but re- 
sumed, after his departure, a more Eng- 
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lish-tempered policy. After the extinc- 
tion of the Girondist party in France, 
the war gradually ceased to appear a 
crusade against liberty : after the nego- 
tiation at Lille, it ceased to appear ag- 
gressive, and was become really national 
before its close. The accession of Bona- 
parte was a moment at which an ho- 
nourable peace might have been obtain- 
ed. The early interests of his popula- 
rity and power, seemed to require a pa- 
cific policy, and would have inspired 
a concessive spirit. The contemptuous 
refusal to negotiate with him, of which 
Lord Grenville was the herald, served 
to inroot a formidable hostility against 
this.conntry, ina soul before disposed 
to value the opinion of Britons. This 
refusal in our ministers, probably arose 
from a culpable ignorance of the perso- 
nal character and disposition of that 
distinguished general. He had been 
erroneously called by Mr, Pitt, “ the 
child and champion of jacobinism,” al- 
though in early life he had betrayed a 
warm anxiety for the escape of Louis; 
although his first step to power was a 
repressive massacre of the jacobins, 
when under the guidance of the sections 
of Paris, they revolted against the Di- 
zectory ; although his religiosity was 

roclaimed by the obsequies of Pius 

I.; although his selection for the su- 
preme office, from among the other 
generals of France, arose from the con- 
viction of Sieyes and the jesuitic party 
that he would restore the church; and 
although his elevation was itself accom- 
plished by the dismissal of the repre- 
sentative authorities. In short, Bona- 
parte was the real chieftain of the 
church-and-king party of the French, 
or what Mr. Baie calls “ the moral 
king of France ;” and thus he was the 
natural object of ant'-jacobin recogni- 
tion, though of mistrust to the friends 
of liberty. 

This opportunity having been lost, 
the best chance for obtaining equitable 
terms of peace, would have been to in- 
trust official situations to those persons 
of antient and European reputation for 
talent, who possessed the confidence of 
the original adversaries of the war, and 
who therefore could alone have called 
forth a more diffusive energy in case of 
the renewal of hostilities. They only 
would have negotiated on the highest 
possible ground; but the persons em- 
ployed, had they ventured to be nice, 
must have resigned to their predecessors. 


The peace, like the war, suffered from 
the obstinate intolerance of anti-jacobin- 
ism. 

In 1799, the very meritorious mea- 
sure of an union of the parliaments of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, was accom- 
plished with great practical dexterity 
by Mr. Pitt. By this grand constitu- 
tional innovation, he may be considered 
as having redeemed his early pledge of 
parliamentary reform. He has added 
a hundred members to the British house 
of commons; he has introduced into 
our legislation the useful precedent of 
extinguishing bcrough-representation by 
purchase. It will soon be perceived 
that these changes are reali zing, in some 
degree, the warm expectations, which 
the friends of parliamentary reform al- 
ways indulged. The house of com- 
mons is become a mightier and a more 
independent power. eo its secret will 
a greater deference is already shown by 
the highest branch. of the constitution. 
With the sentiments of the people it 
sympathizes more than heretofore. Soon 
no doubt it will break and cast away 
the rusty chains which superstitious in- 
tolerance formerly, and the viler fetters 
which anti-jacobin intolerance recently 
imposed on the people of Great-Britain. 

This was the last conspicuous act of 
Mr. Pitt’s long administration, which 
had no very marked character, except 
while it was overawed by Mr. Burke. It 
left the country with more positive, with 
less relative power than at its commence- 
ment: with a vast increase of means, 
and a vast increase of debt. There are 
no measures, except perhaps the last, of 
that provident and commanding kind, 
which bind a statesman to posterity, and 
forbid the estimate of his utility, before 
the lapse of centuries. The commercial 
treaties were such as the age would 
have made without the agent; they 
were framed on doctrines already po- 
pular ; they in nothing anticipated the 
future principles of statistical philoso- 
phy. A spirit of probity, precision, and 
punctuality, worthy of a banker’s clerk, 
characterized Mr. Pitt’s management 
of the revenue, and his financial inter- 
course with the monied interest of Lon- 
don. ‘These are scarce qualities among 
the nobility and gentry, but of the ut- 
most importance in a chancellor of ex- 
chequer: indeed it is an office which 
ought to devolve on the Sir Francis 
Barings, on the more intelligent mer- 
chants of the time, or on the nmranagers 
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and actuaries of our public companies. 
Mr. Pitt’s respectful attention to all de- 
putations of merchants and tradesmen, 
does him honor: he always took the 
pains to make himself master of their 
grounds of complaint, and usually ac- 
commodated his measures, in a great 
degree, to their representations. ‘This 
deference for the will of the commercial 
interest, his somewhat corrupt alliance 
with the great monopoly companies to 
the prejudice of unprivileged trade, and 
the facility with which pecrages were 
scattered among the personal chieftains 
“ ef the monied ‘aristocracy, have caused 
that decided popularity upon the Ex- 
change, which still renders the admini- 
stration of Mr. Pitt an object of sin- 
cere regret among the London mer- 
chants. 

His taxes were numerous. Taxes 
may be (1) useful: as when they are 
imposed on those sources of revenue 
which maintain the idle, and thus com- 
pel an increase of productive exertion ; 
such are taxes on the rent or income of 
houses, lands, fixed and funded properiy. 
Taxes may be (2) indifferent: as when 
they fall on every one in proportion to 
‘his ability, and not so sensibly as to in- 
flict privations ; such are in a great de- 

ree the assessments, yet they somewhat 
favour the two extreme classes, at the 
expence of the middle class. Taxes 
may be (3) noxious: as when they levy 
on the poor and on the rich an equal 
sum; such are poll-taxes, and excise- 
taxes on objects of universal consump- 
tion, as beer, tea, soap, candles. Now, 
it is remarkable, that a very small pro- 
portion of Mr. Pitt’s taxes belong to 
the first class, a larger to the second, 
but the great mass of them to the third 
of these distributions ; so that, as a tax- 
gatherer, the exertion of his skill is un- 
questionably blame-worthy. . It has not 
been made out by theorists, whether (+) 
taxes on circulation, such as on stamps, 
legacies, conveyances, freight, &c. are 
useful, indifferent or noxious ; we there- 
fore avoid noticing them, as objects of 
applause or reproach. We suspect, 
however, that they ought to spare the 
minor, which are the productive, and to 
attack the major, which are the unpro- 
ductive forms of circulation. Ifso; in 


this case again, Mr. Pitt has egregious. 
ly erred. 
As an orator, he ranks in the higher, 
but not in the highest forms of excel- 
‘lence. If one has a foreign guest, who 











wishes to hear the debates in parliament, 
one picks preferably the evening when 
Mr. Pitt is expected to speak. ‘There is 
in his delivery an imposing majesty, in 
his verbiage an unrelentmg fluency, 
which is sure to satisfy the spectator and 
hearer: he will return to his own coun- 
try with an idea that the minister is 
worthy to represent the nation. Yet if 
the foreigner happens to be a critic, and 
to think over and analyze what he has 
heard, he will probably discover that he 
was more delighted by the form than 
by the matter of the harangue. The 
phrases were turned with the roundness 
of an author, and accumulated with al- 
luring volubility. Repetition, which is 
a vice in a writer, is a virtue in a speak. 
er, who can seldom, like Mirabeau, im. 
press at a blow his opinion. The ora- 
tor, therefore, ought to restate his in- 
ferences in altered words, that the sen- 
timent may have time to make its way. 
Mr. Pitt has eminently this power of 
amplification ; but he accomplishes it 
rather by a change of phrase than of 
illustration, rather by multiplying his 
words than by varying his tropes, ra- 
ther by dint of memory than of imagi- 
nation; in the long list of his speeches, 
there is scarcely a figure one recollects. 
The argumentative part is never ex- 
haustive, and seldom pointed; but it 
has always the merit of embracing the 
leading topics in just proportion, and of 
pressing those grounds especially, for 
the comprehension of which the public 
mind at the time is most prepared.— 
This is the great secret of popularity 
and success in public speaking—to ar- 
gue with the very data of the hearers, 
to exact no new efforts of thought or 
reflection from their indolence, and ra- 
ther to lend expression than idea to 
them. Itisthe sure road to the appro- 
bation of ordinary minds and common 
capacities; because it flatters a vanity 
which instruction would humiliate.— 
Some persons (the foible is common in 
the speculative world) are too prospec- 
tive, too far-sighted in their views and 
schemes, and consier every question 
by universal principles and remote con- 
tingencies, tather than by its specific 
pressure and immediate operation. Mr. 
Pitt, on he contrary, is somewhat too 
near-sighted, (if the metaphor may be 
allowed), and is remarkable for the 
locality and momentaneity, and conse- 
quently for the transientness of his 
grounds of advice. Speeches which 
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usually seem to win the victory in the 
newspaper, have already,-in the parlia- 
mentary register, lost their superiority ; 
and when recorded by the historian have 
faded into very insufficient defences of 
his proceedings. Much irrelevant though 
really active motive was adduced: ac- 
tual conduct was indeed accounted for; 
but the idea of perfect conduct should 
have been evolved and recommended. 
There is but too much reason to suspect 
that this narrow mode of arguing is not 
merely exoteric; but is in fact the faith- 
ful and honest transcript of Mr. Pitt’s 
mode of deciding business; for he is 
commonly found to modify his mea- 
sures by the criticism of his adversaries, 
as if their observations were new to 
him and had not been anticipated. 

To have skill in men, to be a judge 
of merit, is the most important qualifi- 
cation of a prime minister: like the 
manager of a band of players he should 
know how to cast every part aright ; so 
as to perform, with the given cotempo- 
rary agents, the public business of the 
nation in the best possible manner.— 
Either Mr. Pitt wants this skill, or sa- 
crifices, to the pressure of parliamentary 
solicitation and interest, the pleasure of 
lifting merit, and the duty of preferring 
ability. His subordinate appointments 
have been notoriously injudicious; in 
short, if his return to office could be 
borne without impatience, his retire- 
ment from it may well be seen without 
regret. 

After conducting his reader to the re- 
signation of Mr. Pitt, our author con- 
tinues his history to the treaty of peace, 
of which, in a concluding paragraph, 
he thus gives his opinion: 

«« In negociating a pacification, three ob- 
jects ought to be kept in view,—Aonour, ad- 
vantage, and security. ‘That we succeeded 
in all these desirable points of attainment, 
none will be so hardy as to affirm. After 
the frequent boasts of a full determination of 
acquiring indemnity, the dereliction of the 


Arr. V. History of the Reign of George III. to the Termination of the late War. 
Ropert Bisset, LL.D. 


DR. BISSET appears to have seri- 
ously, though moderately, imbibed those 
precisely inverse notions of the duty of 
allegiance, which Mr. Burke’s paradoxi- 
cal daring thought fit to advance, in 
order by one excess to counteract what 
he considered as another. 

Mr. Burke holds out the church as 
entitled to a preference of attachment, 
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far greater part of our conquests, and the 
loss of the effect of a brilliant series of na- 
val triumphs, besides a very oppressive aug- 
mentation of the national debt, present a 
scene remarkably and essentially different 
from the prospect to which we were taught 
to look forward. ‘The honour of a negocia- 
tion does not consist in being dislodged from 
the commanding posts which the conductors 
of the war affected to occu) y and to secu:e, 
or in being success vely driven to the last 
verge of evasion; nor will such a close of 
hostility be considered as a material advar- 
tage by the generality of political specula- 
tors; and, in point of security, we have les3 
reason to boast of cur complete ability of 
self-defence than we had before the war come- 
menced its mischievous career. Yet the 
ministers deserve not the severity of censure. 
They had a difficult task to execute. The 
unfortunate predicament in which the pre- 
ceding leaders of the cabinet had involved 
the nation, rendered peace particularly neces- 
sary; and the extraordinary and portentous 
increase of the powcr of France, with the 
high claims of a nation which accused Great- 
Britain of the guilt of aggression, precluded 
the hope of favourable or beneficial terms. 
Viewed with reference to this state of affairs, 
the treaty of Amiens calls for acquiescence 
and approbation, rather than disgust, objec- 
tion, or complaint; and, if it should not 
be permanent, the fault will be that of the 
rash statesman whose impolicy promoted by 
war the extension of Gallic power, not that 
of the prudent minister whose endeavours 
were exerted for the restoration of peace. 
In the mean time, ‘et us not give way to pu- 
sillanimity or despondence. ‘Though our 
security has been diminished, our reseurces 
are by no means contemptible. Confluing 
our views to insular defence, we may defw 
the threatening storm; and, by the terrors 
of a naval war, we may humble the arro- 
gance of the enemy, and produce a desire of 
continued peace.” 
iont 


This conven volume will, no 
doubt, find many readers, and will in 
nothing detract from the reputation of 
the historian of the union with Ireland. 
To the Lansdowne politics the author 
appears most habitually to incline. 
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as first, and last, and midst in our minds. 
He allots the next degree of zeal to 
majesty, considering it as the key-stone 
that binds together the well-constructed 
arch of our constitution. ‘Third in esti- 
mation he ranks the house of lords, the 
chief virtual representative of our aris- 
tocracy, the great ground and pillar of 
security to the landed interest, and that 
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main link by which it is connected with 
the law and the crown. As for the 
house of commons, it is hustled by Mr. 
Burke among the revolutionary societies, 
as one of their own family. Thus the 
institutions which respect our posthu- 
mous security, are held up as of most 
immediate importance; those which 
chiefly concern our federative and diplo- 
matic intercourse with foreign countries, 
are ranked next in domestic value; the 
body which gives force to our courts of 
justice, stability to our laws, and co- 
hesion to our landed opulence, sinks 
into a subordinate confederacy; and the 
great assembly of the united represen- 
tatives of the people, the source of all 
legislation, the pledge of voluntary obe- 
dience, the nursery of our statesmen, 
the confidant of our grievances, and the 
depositary of our hop: s, is scarcely made 
an object of attention. 

Mr. Burke suggests an oratorical ex- 
cuse for what he perceived to be absurd; 
and plainly intimates that his relative 
commendation had rather been propor- 
tioned to his actual sense of the danger, 
than of the value, of the institutions dis- 
cussed. Buthere a grave and elaborate 
historian has adopted these freaks of 
rhetoric, resorted to for a transient pur- 
pose, as permanent rules of apprecia- 
tion, and canons of historical criticism. 
Still the bias, though real, is not very 
prominent. 

Bating this perverse and dangerous 
leaning of opinion, Dr. Bisset’s History 
is highly praiseworthy. It narrates with 

reater detail and completeness than 

Aacfarlane, Belsham, or Adolphus, the 
transactions of the present reign. The 
parliamentary matter is not confined to 
the political, but embraces the statisti- 
cal legislation and debates. The influ- 
ence of literature on public proceeding 
is not overlooked. The foreign cam- 
paigns and continental operations re- 
ceive their due share of investigation 
and narrative. The style is natural, yet 
elegant; the information abundant, yet 
select; the criticism loyal, yet liberal. 
In short, it appears to us more likely 
than any of the rival historics to annex 
itself to Hume and Smollett, as the 
regular and generally received conti- 
nuation of the History of England. One 
source of popularity in history-writing, 
is habitually to take part with the con- 
stituted ,authorities, and with the na- 
tional spirit. ,.Rulers when they have 
erred, a people when they have erred, 
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are still grateful to those who become 
the apologists of their error, and the 
explainers. of their decision: this art of 
ingratiation is much practised by Dr. 
Bisset. He is commonly the panegy- 
rist of event, the preconizer of destiny ; 
he rows with the stream; he fans in its 
own direction the gale of public opi- 
nion; and turns away from the cotem- 
porary scene, like Augustus, with a 
request to the spectators to applaud. 
He is- the reverse of a discontented 
historian, but is candid even to the fac- 
tious. 

A preliminary dissertation rapidly 
sketches the state of party and events 
prior to the war of 1756. The first 
chapter continues this preparatory mat- 
ter in greater detail to the accession of 
George the third. The first volume 
extends to the dissolution of the par- 
liament in 1767. It deserves notice, that 
when the affairs of the India company 
came before this parliament, in Novem- 
ber 1766; Lord Chatham denied the 
right of the company to have territorial 
} Ossessions, as such were not conveyed 
by their charters, and were foreign to 
the nature and object of a trading com- 
pany; and he maintained that Govern- 
ment, for its great expence in the pro- 
tection of that company, was entitled 
to the territorial revenue of Hindostan, 
for the purpose of indemnification. These 
observations apparently inspired the 
scheme of that India bill, which Burke 
and Fox produced sixteen years after- 
wards. 

In the second volume (at p. 45) there 
is a diverting misprint. Junius is de- 
scribed as accusing Lord Mansfield of 
jacobinism. 

‘The first political symptoms of a re- 
ligicus heterodoxy,-now so much ex- 
tended, are thus noticed by Dr. Bisset. 


¢ Sir Henry Houghton made a motien to 
relieve the dissenters from subscriptions and 
the penal laws, but was warmly opposed by 
the high-church gentlemen. ‘The dissenters, 
it was said, by omitting to subseribe, had 
violated the Jaw of the land ; and the trans- 
gressors, not satisfied with being excused, 
desired the law to be changed im order to 
accommodate a change in their opinions. A 
total exemption from subscription would 
open the way to heresy and infideiity. The 
dissenters were a respectable body, and a cer- 
tain regard was due to their opinions; but 
the present bill, instead of proposing the 
mere relief of non-conformists, was a, project 
for encouraging schism, and ultimately de- 
stroying the church of Englaud; niany of 
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the disseriters now maintained doctrines to- 
tally different from those of former times, 
and were inimical to the church of England, 
to the protestant religion, and to true chris- 
tianity: to encourage such men, therefore, 
would be equally contradictory to sound 
policy, and to the interests of the established 
faith. The supporters of the bill comtended, 
that subscriptions, while they operate against 
the pious and conscientious, are no restraints 
on the impious and wicked. The sectarians 
were charged with having deviated from the 
theological opinions of their predecessors; 
but in all ranks of a community advancing 
m knowledge and civilization, the more un- 
derstandings were exercised, the greater 
would be the diversity in the result of dif- 
ferent efforts. That some individual dis- 
senters held principles inimical to christianity, 
might be true; but the charge against them 
as a body, was totally false:- they had been 
uniformly the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, had supported the British consti-. 
tution, the establishment of the house of 
Brunswic, and ail those principles and mea- 
sures by which our constitutional rights 
weré upheld: they had moreover supporied 
the christian faith against its 10st ardent, 
impugners; and such men certainly deserved 
to enjoy something more than mere impu- 
nity by connivance. By toleration, chris- 
tianity had flourished; by intolerance, the 
number of believers had been lessencd: let 
protestants’ be united, that we may be the 
Scar able to make head agains: infidels. 
These considerations induced a great majority 
in the house of commons to vote for the 
bill; but in the house of lerds the bishops 
exerted theinselyes so strenuously against an 
indulgence which they conceived and re- 
presented to be dangerous to the church, 
that the bill was rejected by no less thana 
hundred and two to twenty-nine.” 





A far moré desirable measure than 


thase which have hitherto been agitated, 
would be the repeal of the act of uni- 
formity. It would at once admit the 
catholics of Ireland, and the unitarians 
of England, to that participation in the 
establishment to which the diffusion of 
their opinions and the weight of their 


« * Te has been very often asserted, and by many believed, that lord North ongeall? 


property has long entitled them: A 
division of the clergy into distinct se¢ts 
would somewhat lessen the mischievous 
cohesion of that body corpotate, now 
so subservient, not merely to the man- 
dates of government, but to the per-’ 
sonal caprice of the crown, But this. 
cohesion might be further dimmished by 
vesting in the clergy of the diocese the 
nomination of their own bishop; and 
by converting the prebendal stalls, which 
are wholly useless in the hierarchy, into 
lay preferments, distributable among the, 
decayed authors ad artists, to whom 
national gratitude owes some provision. 

There is a short passage in this vos 
lume which, with its connected note, we 
shall also present to our readers, as it 
obscurely touches a constitutional diss 
ease of long standing and felt peril. 
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«*« Ever since the debate on the address, 
great indecision had appeared in the conduct 
of the minister. He studiously avoided any 
farther discussion on American politics, and 
frequently absented himself from the iouse. 
From these circumstances it was conjectured, 
that he did’ not fully concur in the coercive 
system; and this hypothesis was by no 
means inconsistent with either his known 
disposition or abilities. It was presumed, 
that a man of such a conciliating temper, 
and whose first ministerial act had been con- 
cession to appease the colonists, could really 
be no friend to violent and irritating mea- 
sures; and that a statesman of his undoubted 
talents could not, from the dictates of his 
own understanding, devise or recommend 
such acts. Lord North, it was imagined, 
could not long beso completely deceived as 
to fact, and erroneous in argument, as the, 
[ of the ministerial measures ape 
peared. Besides, it wes supposed that his 
intellect was too enlightened, and his mind 
too liberal, to possess that coniemptible ob- 
stinacy of character which is incident to 
men at the same time weak and vain, who 
adhere to a plan, not because it is proved to 
be right, but because they had once favoured 
its adeption*. 









proposcers 





was, and always continued in his private sentiments, inimical to the American war; althoug 


he, as prime mintster, in every measure of carrying it on, incurred tne chict 


responsibility. 


This opinion, as an historian, I have not documents cither to confirm of refute with un= 


doubted ceriainty. 


To those who would confine themselves to comparison of the plane 


and conduct of government during that awful period, with the talents often displayed ‘by 


his lordship, the conjecture may appear probable. | 
the respectable and estimable moral qualitics of the prime minister,’ will 
ihe his wisdom’ at the expence of his integrity; they will sooner 
genius, literature, and political knowledge, reasoned falsely and acted un 





-acandid view of 
sitaté in justify- 
iit that a man of 
wisely, than that 


But persons whe tal 
‘ 


i 
ec) 
6G0 

’ 


a man of moral rectitude acted in deliberate and lasting opposition to his couscience, thereby 


involving his country in’ misfortune. 


At the same time, I am fully 
third hypothesis possible, and by many believal, if not by 


atvare that there is a 


some known to’ be true.” The 


Spinion in question rather changes the situation than degrades the character’ of word’ North; 


Awn, Rev. Vous lis: 


\ 
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*« The theory of an interior cabinet was 
yévived ; and it was asserted, that lord North, 
thouzh ostensibly minister, was really com- 
— to obey the dictates of a secret junto. 

aving, however, no satisfactery evidence 
that such a cabal existed, nor that an able 
and estimable nobleman submitted to such a 
disgraceful mancipation, I cannot record 
conjecture as a historical truth, and must 
narrate the measures proposed or adopted by 
lord North as his own, st for them he 


declared himself responsible.” 


The third volume opens with the par- 
liamentary session of 1777; when the 
hostile interference of France in behalf 
of American independence began to be 
apprehended. A fine piece of narrative 
is the final appearance of Lord Chatham 
in the house of peers, on the duke of 
Richmond’s motion upon the state of 
the nation. 


*« His lordship had that session frequently 
attended the house of peers, less from the 
relaxation of distemper than from the calls 
of duty, which the increasing calamities of 
his country made him consider as every day 
more imperious. In a bodily state fitted 
only for the stillness and quiet of a bed of 
sickness, he encountered the active warfare 
of the senate, hoping his counsels might at 
length be admitted by those who were expe- 
riencing such evils from former rejection and 
intractability, and that, in his old age, he 
might contribute to restore part of the pros- 
perity, greatness, and glory, which he had 
acquired for his country in the vigour of hie 
life, and which left her when he ceased to 
guide her affairs. His exertion, in the for- 
mer part of the session, so much beyond 
his bodily strength, had increased his dis- 
temper ; but, intormed of the business that 
was to be agitated, and aware of the doc- 
trines which would be brought forward, he 
thought it incumbent on himself to render 
it manifest to the world, that though he 
agreed with the marquis of Rockingham 
and his adherents in reprobating the system 
of ministry, he totally differed from them on 
the question of American independence, He 


accordingly betook himself to the senate, - of 


which, for near half a century, he had beett 
the brightest luminary. Having arrived in 


the house, he refreshed himself in the lord: 


chancellor's room, until he learned that bu- 
siness was about to begin. The infirm 
statesman was led into the house of peers, 
attended by his son-in-law, lord Mahon, 
and resting on the arm of his second son, 
Mr. William Pitt. He was richly dressed 
in a superb suit of black velvet, with a full 
wig, and cavered up to the knees in flannel. 
He was pale and emaciated, but the darting 
quickness, force, and animation of his eyes, 
and the expression of his whole countenance; 
shewed that his mind reéained its primeval 

rspicacity, brilliancy, and strength. The 
ords stood up, and made a lane for him to 
pass through to the bench of the earls, and 
with the gracefulness of deportment for which 
he was so eminently distinguished, he bowed 
to them as he proceeded. Having taken his 
seat, he listened with the most profound 
attention to the speech of the duke of Rich- 
mond. When his grace had finished, lord 
Chatham rose; he lamented that, at so im- 
portant a crisis, his bodily infirmities had 
interfered so often with his regular attendance 
on his duty in parliament. ‘I have this 
day (said he) made an effort beyond the 
powers of my constitution, to come down 
to the house, perhaps the last time I shall 
enter its walls, to express my indignation 
against the proposition of yielding the so- 
vereignty of America. My lord, I rejoice 
that the grave has not closed upon me, that 
I am still alive to lift up my voice against 
the dismemberment of this ancient and noble 
monarchy. Pressed down as I am by the 
load of infirmity, I am little able to assist 
my country in this most perilous conjunc: 
ture ; but, my lords, while I have sense and 
memory, I never will- consent to tarnish the 
lustre of this nation by an ignominious sur+ 
render of its rights and dairest possessions. 
Shall a pevple so lately the terror of the 
world, now fall prostrate before the house 
of Bourbon? It is impossible. Lam not, | 
confe:s, well informed of the resources of 
this kingdom ; but Ttrust it has stil suth- 
cient to maintain its just rights, though I 
know thei not; aud any state, my lords, 
is‘better than despair. Let us at least make 


by representing him as merely his majesty’s first commissioner of the treasury and chan 
cellor of the exchequer, instead of the prime political counselior. Persons of very consi+ 
derable respectability, of very high veneration for the character of lord North, and who 
with inviolable fidelity adhered to him in every vicissitude of fortune, have given their 
opinion, that he was not really minister, but the official executor of positive commands. 
1 am aware also, that in this assertion they are suid to proceed, not merely on general 


inferences, but on specific evidence 


From the nature of the alleged documents, | know 
well that if they exist, they cannot at present be made public. 
count were established, we should, indeed, 


If the truth of this ace 
have to consider his lordship as officially 


obeying orders, but not as voluntarily proposing counsels: this, perhaps, might excuse 
him as the servant of a master, but would not be sufficient to acquit him as member of a 
deliberate assembly. Even in this last view, palliations might be found to apologize to the 
indulgent, though it would be more diffigult to discover facts and arguments which would 


satisfy the rigidly just.” 
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one effort ; and, if we must fall, let us fall 
like men.’ 

«* The Duke of Richmond declared his grief 
and horror at the dismemberment of the 
empire to be as great as that of any man in 
the house or nation, but how was it to be 
avoided ? he himself was totally ignorant of 
the means of resisting with success the 
combination of America with France and 
Spain. He did not know how to preserve 
the dependence of America. If any person 
could prevent such an evil, Lord Chatham 
was the man; but what were the means that 
great statesmen would propose? Lord Chat- 
ham, agitated by this appeal, made an 
eager effort at its conclusion to rise; but 
before he could utter a word, pressing his 
hand to his heart, he fell down in a conyul- 
sive fit. ‘The Duke of Cumberland and Lord 
Temple, who were nearest to him, caught 
him in their arms. The house was imme- 
diately in commotion, strangers were ordered 
to depart, and the house was adjourned. 
Lord Chatham-being carried into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, medical assistance soon ar- 
rived. Recovering in some degree, he was 
conveyed in a litter to his villa at Haves in 
Kent, and there he lingered till the 11th of 
May, when he breathed his last, in the 70th 
year of his age.” 


The coalition between North and Fox 
is discussed and blamed by Dr. Bisset, 
very consistently with his disposition to 
preserve the influence of the crown from 
being overpowered. But the people 
ought never to forget that all coalitions, 
not suggested by the sovereign, are 
necessarily bottomed on the principle of 
a parliamentary dictation of ministers 
being preferable to their selection by 
the personal will of the king. This is 
a somewhat republican, though not at 
all a democratic, principle: it does not 
threaten any change in the form of the 
constitution; but it tends clearly to 
transfer a portion of real and efficient 
power from the crown to the house of 
commons, from an hereditary to an 
elective branch of the constitution. The 
prejudice of friends of liberty ought to 
be in tavour of coalitions: the choice of 
ministers too ought to rest in the house 
of commons ; for the delegates of the 
people have more assuredly, in their 
collective capacity, the wisdom requi- 
site to appoint ministers skilfully, than 
any one man is likely to have, whom 
neither native or acquired ability has 
rendered conspicuous as a judge of me- 
rit; and they have more assuredly a 
common interest with the nation, than 
any particular reigning dynasty, whose 
continental and domestic interest may 
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both differ occasionally from those of 
the country. 

The fifth volume opens with an ac- 
count of the revolution of France. It 
is yet too soon to appeal to experience, 
for a decision concerning the utility of 
this formidable change. Many great 
and permanent benefits were conferred 
by the legislation of the constituting as- 
sembly. A military despotism has ter- 
minated, for the present, the hope of a 
rational and enduring liberty. But it 
is by no means improbable that the sway 
of the new Cromwell will be superseded 
by institutions more popular, and that 
the national assemblies of France will 
be found to have conferred the same 
benefits which the long parliament of 
England bestowed on this country: be- 
nefits far superior to the more valued 
innovations of any subsequent revolu- 
tion. The French suffered not from 
their legalized representation, but from 
that Parisian faction which superseded 
representative authority, and introduced 
the direct sway of a democratic oligar- 
chy ; by appealing from the delegates 
of the people to the people in their indi- 
vidual capacity, in the form of ig- 
norant assemblages or factious clubs. 
Not to republicanism, but to ochlocracy, 
they owe their greatest evils. 

In this volume the forty-sixth chapter 
narrates the discussion of the abolition 
of the slave-trade. Here Dr. Bisset 
leans to the cold and puny policy adopted 
by the country. What is now to be ex- 
pected from it, but that a legislature, 
which, instead of considering the hap- 
piness of its subjects as the binding 
principle of its policy, has preferred to 
consult the harsh wishes of an aristo- 
cracy of tropical land-owners, will be 
repaid with an ingratitude not more 
disgusting than its conduct, and will 
find its authority disputed by the very 
men to whom it lent the aid of its 
power, beyond the limits of its sense of 
justice. 

The writings of Paine, the riots cf 
Birmingham, come under examination. 
These tumultuous excesses, Dr. Bisset 
complains, were ascribed by Dr. Friest- 
ley to the badness of the cause: as if 
the intrinsic merits of any system could be 
lessened by the folly or madness of its de- 
fenders. ‘There is an incorrectness in 
stating (p.403) that Robespierre and 
his supporters abjured the Supreme Pe- 
ing: the reverse is the case. Other 
flaws occur in the narrative, which to 
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the history of English affairs are equally 
unimportant. 

In proportion as the narrative ap- 
proaches our own times, it becomes 
liable to the suspicion of a partiality 
not resulting merely from a cast of opi- 
nion, which it is always the right of an 
historian to acknowledge. In the cam- 
paign of 1794, which the Duke of York 
waged, there are symptoms of this 
kind. 

At the beginning of the sixth and last 
volume it is said, that the Jacobins 
triumphed over the Girondists. We 
have always understood that the Gi- 
rondists triumphed by the means of 
the Jacobins ; and that the Cordeliers 
triumphed over the Jacobins, and brought 
the Girondists to the block. ‘The Cor- 
deliers were the regicide portion of the 
Jacobins. 

In detailing the progress of rebellion 
in Ireland, it is said that the professed 
objects were reform in Parliament and 
Catholic emancipation ; but that the real 
objects (p. 203) was separation and 
independence. 


«© To promote the changes which they 
desired, certain persons formed a society to 
which they gave the name of United Irish- 
men. ‘This institution, projected and orga- 
nized by Wolfe ‘Tone, proposed to connect 
the whole Irish nation together, with the 
professed purpose of a general melioration of 
their condition, by a reform of parliament, 
and an equalization of catholic with protes- 
tant privileges, without any exceptions civil 
or political. The plan of union was formed 
onunity of object, connection of instruments, 
and a co-operation of means, that combined 
secrecy of proceeding with efficacy of counsel 
and conduct. No meeting was to consist of 
more than twelve persons; five of these 
meetings were represented by five members in 
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IT may be doubted whether religious 
toleration will ever be practically rea- 
lized in a community, of which the 
majority is agreed in religious opinion. 
All ecclesiastical history is a record of 
some one sect tyrannizing over some 
other sect: but if a community were 
subdivided into so many different sects, 
that the coalition of the rest “would 
always be more powerful than any one, 
even the most popular ; then, and only 
then, toleration would be always the 
common interest of them all. Perhaps, 
therefore, men of authority, who de- 
Sire to patronize a pure and uninterrupted 
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History of the Insurrection of the 
Account of Transactions preceding that Event : with an Appendix. 
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a committee, vested with the management 
of all their affairs : from each of these com- 
mittees, which were styled ‘ baronial,” a 
deputy attended in a superior committee, that 
presided over all those of the barony or dis- 
trict. One or two deputies from each of 
these superior committees, composed one of 
the whole county, and two or three from 
every county conimittee composed a provin- 
cial committee. The provincial committees 
chose in their turn five persons to superin- 
tgnd the whole business of the union: they 
were elected by ballot, and only known to 
the secretaries of the provincial committees, 
who are officially the scrutineers. Thus, 
though their power was great, their agency 
was invisible, and they were obeyed without 
being seen or known. Whether the designs 
of these associates were originally to effect a 
complete separation of Ireland from. Britain 
has not been ascertained asa fact; but there 
is no doubt that, in the progress of their con- 
cert, they had formed such a project ; and 
that parliamentary change, and catholie 
emancipation, were only pretexts with the 
heads and principal agents of this confedera- 
cy, in order to unite the greater numbers in 
the execution of their designs.” 


Surely these objects grew out of the 
dificulty, and but for the obstinate hos- 
tility of Great Britain to just ends, would 
never have been entertained. The re- 
call of Earl Fitzwilliam is hurried over : 
we should have been glad to know on 
what grounds the Burkites, who profess 
hostility to an interior or double cabinet, 
and who willingly talk of ministerial 
responsibility, can justify their continu- 
ing in office after that recall. By Mr. 

Burke’s letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
they were pledged to promote a redress 
of the Catholic grievance: but their 
anxiety about it om revived, when they 
had ceased to be employed in withhold- 
ing it. 

County of iWexford in 1798, including an 


By Evwarp Hay, 


religious liberty, and to perpetuate the 
political equality of religious sects, ought 
always to secede from the religion of 
the majority ; and thus reduce within 
the expedient degree of weakness, the 
dangerous ascendancy of the most po- 
pular sect. Some grounds of objection 
or variation will always present them- 
selves to an inquisitive mind ; and these 
should be exalted into importance against 
the domineering persuasion. 

The catholics of Ireland form, in our 
apprehension, too numerous a party for 
the interests of tolerance ; if the nation 
was to become autonomous, and to ap- 
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ag its political magistracy at home. 
ut whatever we may suspect of the 
catholics, we know of the protestants; 
and have witnessed a religious perse- 
cution, which it is neither correct nor 
useful to disguise under the dress of 
political party. 

Of the accomplished author of this 
work it will be best to speak in his own 
words. He thus accounts in the intro- 
duction for his interference in Irish 
affairs. 

“«¢ Very serious disturbances took place ia 
a part of the county of Wexford, in the 
month of June 1793; but they were soon 
suppressed by the exeriions of the country 
gentlemen, who fermed ‘an association for 
the preservation of the peace.’ I constantly 
attended their meetings, and I believe it will 
be allowed, that my conduct and endeavours 
proved as effectual as that of any other to 
restore public tranquillity. 

«In January 1795, while lord Fitz-Wil- 
liam was viceroy, 1 procured a great number 
of signatures, ia a petition to parliament, 
from the catholics of the county of Wexford, 
and in the same month I was one of those 
that presented an address from them to his 
excellency. When his lordship’s recall was 
announced from the government of Ireland, 
a meeting of the frecholders and other inha- 
bitants of the county of Wexford was con- 
vened on the 23d ef March of the same 
year, when a petition to his majesty was 
unanimously agreed to, and | was appointed 
one of the delegates to present it to the king. 
1 had been as far as Dublin to take ship for 
England, when it was thought advisable to 
have the petition subscribed by as many 
persons as possible, and while my brother 
delegates proceeded to London, I returned 
to the county of Wexfard, and considering 
that I was the chosen delegate of protestants 
as well as of catholics, I took the precaution 
ef consulting the principal protestant gen- 
tlemen of the county first, to prevent the 
possibility of misrepresentation, of of de- 
honinating my pursuit the business of party; 
and I was so successful as to procure in the 
space of one week, 22,251 signatures to the 

etition; with which 1 then proceeded to 

ty and had the honour to present it, 
along with my brother delegates, to his 
majesty, at a public levee at St. James's, 
on the 2¢d of April 1795; and we met a 
most gracious reception. . 

«« Different motives of private coucern in- 
duced me to resolve to quit Ireland, in the year 
1797, and to go to reside in America, and this 
I purposed to do as soon as the regulation of 
my aifairs would pernft me. I was mostly 
in the county of Wexford in the latter end of 
1797, and beginning of 1798; but my at- 
tendance in Dublin was sometimes necessary 
upon law business, which I at length flat- 
tered myself I had finally got rid of by com- 
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promise. In the latterend of April, there- 
fore, I took leave of my friends, as my pro- 
posed short stay in Ireland would not allow 
me the opportunity of sceing them again 5 
as I had determined to go immediately to 
England, and from thence to America. In 
this project I was most unhappily disap- 
pointed, as a part of the compromise, which 
was, that my furniture should be taken at a 
valuation, was not complied with; and I 
was therefore reluctantly obliged to remain 
in the country, until | could, as I thought, 
dispose of them by auction, which I ad- 
vertised would take place on Monday the 
2sth of May. I aim thus particular, to 
counteract the malevolent insinuations of my 
enemies, and as it was this disappointment 
that occasioned my detention in the county 
of Wexford until the commencement of the 
disturbances; by which I lost all my furni- 
ture, and all else that could be taken from 
me, except what I had on my back, and 
about my person. Had I any possible inti- 
mation of the calamities that ensued, I most 
undoubtedly would have preferred settling 
my property even at a loss, and securing the 
value, to waiting to be detained against my 
will in that unfortunate country; and T[ 
would thus have escaped enduring those suf- 
ferings and persecutions that afierward fell to 
niy lot. 

‘¢ My conduct during the insurrection, as 
far as it is neessary to be known, properly 
belongs to the history of the times ; and so 
I shall proceed to a relation of my persecu- 
tion and sufferings. 

‘« Lord Kingsborough and his officers 
conceived themselves under such obligations 
to me, that at their entreaty I lived in the 
same house with them, from the surrender 
of the town until the 29th of June, when 
they departed for Waterford. My former 
intention of going to America, was by no 
means lessened but augmented, by the scenes 
of which | had so recently been witness to 
in my native country. I accordingly per- 
sisted in my resolution, and was determined 
to get out of the country as speedily as pose 
sible. The committce that had been ap- 
pointed by lieutenant general Lake, to act 
as a kind of council to general Hunter, then 
in command in Wexford, and to grant 
passes, now began to practise their malici- 
ous arts against me, which they avoided 
before, being apprehensive, if not well aware, 
that their schemes would be counteracted 
and defeated, if attempted to be put in exe- 
cution, while the officers, who were ac- 
quainted with my conduct, remained in 
Wexford. I received a nete from the chair- 
man of this committee, (and it was delivered 
to me by one ef the body, whom I then 
considered as my friend) desiring I would 
write to him, stating what I would wish to 
be done, and that my request would be 
taken into immediate consideration. This 
induced me to write tothem, intimating the 
desire, I had so often expressed, of going 
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to America, adding, that I wished to set off 
the next day, in order to sail in a ship then 
in the harbourof Dublin; and this determi- 
nation I would, in all probability, have siuce 
put in execution, but that I considered it 
might have given frecr sanction to the calum- 
nies so industriously raised against me. This 
consideration has de*ained me in Ireland, as 
here I was the better enabled to vindicate 
my honour, and this, indeed, my persecu- 
tors have completely effected, quite in con- 
tradiction to their inclinations and wishes. 
The immediate consideration of the com- 
mittee was, in consequence of premeditation, 
to send back the gentleman, who brought 
me the note and took my answer, to arrest 
me. This he did at my lodgings, where I 
was publicly known to be since the insur- 
rection, and two ycomen were there placed 
as a guard over me. This whole conduct, 
from several circumstances of which I have 
since come to the knowledge, was certainly 
preconcerted. Had I been sent to gaol, it 
would have been productive of a trial by 
court-martial,and this was a benefit which the 
did not wish to allow me, as they were wl 
aware of the sentiments of the officers, whom 
I would have summoned hack to Wexford ; 
besides, some individuals among them were 
most ungratefully induced to forward the 
vile proceedings against me, as they were 
apprehensive I might call on them as wit- 
nesses, when their loyalty may have been 
called in question, were they to do justice to 
my conduct ; and it may also have been ma- 
nifested, that whatever honour some of them 
now possess, is owing to their taking my 
advice in preference to their own; as, it they 
escaped piking on the one side, they may 
have been hanged on the other, pe with 
much more justice than several who have 
forfeited their lives on the oecasion. To 
transport me without further enquiry, was 
therefore considered more adviseable. Se- 
veral, who had been tried and sentenced to 
transportation, were taken on the 3d of July 
from the gaol, and put on board a sloop 
which had been twice condemned during 
the insurrection, and which had sunk within 
a foot of her deck, and was only pumped 
out that morning. Afterward a guard was 
sent to my lodgings, and I was marched 
down to the custom-house-quay, in the most 
epnspicuous manner, and put on board this 
horrid hulk, without any trial or further in- 
vestigation!!! 

2 - consequence of the opinion of a most 


eminent porecin in Dublin, that it would 


be more huinane to order me to be shot, than 
to leave me in such a situation, being made 
known to general Lake, through general 
«now sir John) Craddock, he sent down 
orders to enquixe mére particularly into the 
state of my case; and general Hunter ac- 
cordingly sent doctor Jacob to visit me. 
The result was, that after five weeks con- 
finement, in such a mansion of wretchedness, 
I was removed to the gaol; but my health 
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had become so impaired, that I much fear it 
may never be perfectly re-established. 

«* At Jast my long-wished-for trial came 
forward, on Thursday the 27th of July, and 
although I was advised that’ I might have 
availed myself of the defectiveness of the 
indictment in point of form, and although 
I might also have protected myself by the 
ainnesty act, if necessary, yet I disdained to 
adopt such subterfuges, and declared myself 
ready to meet the whole of the charges against 
me. ‘Two only, out of the four witnesses, 
named to me, were brought forward; but 
their crosc-examination completely did away 
any thing injurious that could a inferred 
from their direct testimony. One of these 
was William Carty, the informer, who after- 
ward pleaded guilty to an indictment for 
murder, was condemned to death, which 
sentence, in consideration of his services, 
was commuted for transportation to Botany- 
bay; and although half what he had sworn 
was false, and invented to criminate me, yet 
in the event it turned out so much to my 
honour, that my counsel thought it not 
necessary to impeach his credit, which [ 
was well prepared to do, he being the prin- 
cipal evidence for the crown. Although it 
be obvious to infer, that furnishing me with 
alist of the witnesses, was a palpable con- 
sent to produce no others against me but 
those named therein, yet, on the disappoint- 
ment of the failure in the evidence of the 
two first, other witnesses, not named in the 
list, with which I was furnished, were pro- 
duced; and the most material of them was 
sworn of the jury then trying me; and to 
him I certainly would have objected, had I 
not been thrown off my guard by the trick 
practised for that purpose. I was therefore 
totally unprepared to rebut or explain any 
evidence he might offer, as, on receiving the 
list, I had sent off witnesses whose testimony 
would have particularly borne upon any 
thing he could allege. I must however ex- 
cuse counsellor O’Driscol, the leading coun- 
sel for the crown, from having any concera 
in this vile transaction, as he most honour- 
ably declared, that he was astonished [ had 
not been furnished with this man’s name, as 
the purport of his evidence was set forth in 
his brief, which he held up and pointed to; 
however, he said duty obliged him to insist 
upon his being examined, for that although 
it was the privilege of prisoners accused’ of 
high treason in England, that no other wit- 
nesses but those named in the lists furnished, 
should be produced against them, .yet the 
law did not entitle them to such an indul- 

ence in Ireland. Notwithstanding all these 
disadvantages, I was honourably acquitted. 
Baron Smith declared in his charge, that I 
had undergone the most virulent ager oe . 
that my loyalty was unimpeachable, angthat 
if the jury attempted to find me guilty, as 
some juries had acted contrary to law and 
justice at those assizes in Wexford, I might 
take advantage of the amnesty bill, by mov- 
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ing arrest of judgment, and that I should 
be instantly discharged, so that they might 
as well give me at once the acquittal I Se 
served.” 


Such usage may be expected to em- 
bitter: yet the statements which ensue 
have an impression of candour, tem- 
per, accuracy, and veracity, which can- 
not fail to obtain implicit confidence. 
The whole narrative is circumstantial, 
interesting, and horrible in the highest 
degree: it agitates and impassions like 
a novel. We could wish, for the ho- 
nour of our country, and for the re- 
putation of its government, that it were 
possible to draw a veil over events and 
.transactions, which are disgraceful to 
human nature by the number of pitiless 
individuals they imply, and to social 
order by the display of an undisciplined 
uncivilized rabble of savages, which it 
has so long neglected, or vainly tried, 
to tame. Paw deep a wound will such 
particulars inflict on the paternal heart 
of a sovereign, who has to regret an 
Opportunity of preventing these out- 
rages. By a too scrupulous delay of 


the solicited redress, he furnished his 
enemies with a pretext for embittering 


discontent into rebellion. Had every 
‘danger been realized, which the most 
frantic fancy could hold out as the pos- 
sible consequence of catholic emanci- 
pation, still the evil would not have 
approached in magnitude that which 
has already resulied from the refusal. 
It would be worthy of the independence 
and humanity of the church of England, 
to signify by a deputation of its bishops 
to Majesty, that it prefers the risk of 
heresy to the reproach of persecution. 
On the conduct of the roman catholic 


clergy, Mr. Hay thus speaks : 


«* While I'am on the subject of the rev. 
Michael Murphy's death, I must beg leave 
to express the opinion I have adopted, in 
conjunction with the most sensible and ra- 
tional men that I have conversed with on the 
subject, respecting the priests who were ac- 
tive in the insurrection.—When clergymen 
s0 far forget their duty as to take up arms, 
so contrary to the spirit of the gospel, they 
become most dangerous men ; and the sooner 
such are cut off by any fatal catastrophe, the 
better. The duty of a clergyman is to preach 
oo and chavity towards ali mankind: when 
iis conduct deviates from this, he acts in- 
consistent with the profession he has entered 
into. Why throw off the meek garb of 
7 for the hortid habiliments of war ?— 
Jnder no possible circumstances ought a 
clergyman to be instrumental to the death of 
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any person, except in the most urgent ne= 
cessity of self-defence :—whenever else he 
takes up arms, he becomes a traitor to the 
gospel of Christ; and although treason may, 
on particular occasions, be considered useful, 
yet a traitor to any cause never can be re- 
garded, even by those for whom he exerts 
himself. Besides, the interference of clergy- 
men encouraging any kind of strife, but pare 
ticularly warfare, must be considered highly 
culpable, and deserving of a fatal end. Not 
one of the priests who took up arms in the 
county of Wexford, escaped a violent and. 
sudden death, clearly indicating a providential 
fate ; aud although they were not all, at the 
time, under suspension or ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, yet under one so nearly allied to it, as 
to prevent any of them from having arrived 
to the situation of a parish priest. Tt is but 
common justice that those alone should bear 
the disgrace of reprobation who actually de- 
served it, and that the great body of the 
catholic clergy should be rescued from cen 
sure, as they were free from blame. The 
miscondnet of a few individuals should not 
involve the good character of the many, and 
it must be recollected that, even among: the 
twelve apostles, there was a traitor. The 
conduct of the roman catholic clergy of the 
county of Wexford, however unjustly re- 
viled, was, during the insurrection there, 
guided by the true dictates and principles of 
christianity, really exemplary and meritori- 
ous. They comforted the afflicted with all 
the zeal anil warmth of christian charity, and 
in the most trying and critical period, prac- 
tised every deed that must be considered be- 
nevolent, by every liberal and enlightened 
man, whatever brawlers of loyalty may as- 
sert to the contrary ; endeavouring, with in- 
discriminating abuse, to brand their conduct 
in general with the stain of infamy, They, 
by every possible means, sought to afford 
every assistance and protection in their 
rower, to those who stood in need of it; 
but their influence was greatly diminished 
by not following the example of the militant 
priests, wlio strove to attain an elevation and 
superiority over their brethren in this > 
which they could not otherwise accomplish. 
If I may be allowed the expression, the cone 
duct of the fighting priests was truly amphi- 
bious. For while they cast off the character 
of priests, and took up that of soldiers, they 
still wished to maintain an ascendancy, even 
in their new stations, by reassuming the 
priest whenever it answered the purpose of 
superiority, the passion for which was greatly 
augmented by indulgence in drinking ; and 
notwithstanding all this, they were conspi- 
cuous for courage and humanity.” 


When will all the votaries of christi- 
anity cease to confound the son of Mary 
with the child of Ismael, and to employ, 
instead of the mild persuasive eloquence 
of their master, the sword ef “aioe? 
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The co-cstablishment of all sects is an 
easy process; and would silently, na- 
turally, and without injuring any indi- 
vidual, result from a mere repeal of 
the act of uniformity. It is time that, 
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laying aside the spirit of dissension, alt 
sects should aspire to melt into one 
catholic church, and begin a warmer 
competition of benevolence and a higher 
industry of usefulness. 


State of Ireland, from the Invasion of that 


Country under Fienry II. to its Union with Great Britain. By Francis PLowpEns 
Esq. 2 vols. 4to. pp. abt. 2350. 


THE antiquities of Ireland have of- 
tener been commented by credulous than 
by judicious antiquaries : yet the testi- 
monials adduced from chronicle and 
from language, favour the hypothesis 
of a Phoenician or Carthaginian coloni- 
zation, having supplied the main body 
of the carly population. It is said that 
the red hair, so common in Scotland, 
results from a mixture of the Iberian 
and Gothic races ; and that its scarcity 
among the native Irish is a proof of the 
superior purity of their descent. Whe- 
ther the first settlers came directly from 
the Mediterranean, or mediately from 
Spain and Portugal, cannot absolutely 
be asceriained ; but as tradition and 
geography favour the latter opinion, it 
may rationally be acquiesced in. 

The state of Ireland, prior to the mig- 
sion of Saint Patrick, no doubt resem- 
bled that of Cornwall and Britany.— 
Like these provinces, it nearly escaped 
the barbarizing intrusion of Roman ar- 
mies, and preserved something of that 
antient civilization, which from these 
provinces overspread the north, and 
founded the spirit of modern Europe. 
The first traces of heraldry ogcur in 
the chronicles of the Irish. 

* The grand epoch of political eminence,” 
says Mr. Plowden, “ in the early history of 
the lrish, is the reifn of their ercat and fa- 
vou monareh Ollam-Fodlah, who reign- 
ed, according to Keating, about 950 years be- 
fore the Christian . Under him was 
instituted the ; ‘es at Teamor or Tarah, 
hich was in fact a triennal convention of 
the states, or a parliament, the members of 
which consisted of the Druids and other 
jearned ren, who represented the people in 
bly. ‘Thus the monarch and the 
provincial and other kings, who had the 
excentive power tn their hands on one side, 
and the philosophers and_ priests, tegether 
with the deputics of the people, on the other, 
formed tie whole of this ancient legislature, 
W nen this ereat council was convened, pre- 
vious to their entering upon business, they 
sit down to sumptuous entertainments for 
six days successively. Very minute accounts 
are given by the Irish annalists of the wooni- 
ficeiice and order of these entertannicilis 5 
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from whence we may collect the earliest 
traces of heraldry that occur in history, and 
deduce that partiality for family distinctions, 
which to this day forms a striking part of 
the Irish national characteristic. In order 
to preserye order and regularity in the great, 
number and variety of the members who 
met together on these occasions, when the 
banquet was ready to be served up, the shield- 
bearers of the princes and other. members of 
the convention delivered in their shields and- 
targets, which weve readily distinguished by 
the coats of arms emblazoned upon them : 
these were arranged by the grand marshal 
and principal herald, and hung upon the 
walls on the right side of the tables, and 
upon entering the apartments each member 
took his seat under his respective shield or 
target without the slightest disturbance. The 
first six days were spent not in disorderly re- 
yelling and excess, but particularly devoted 
to the examination and settlement of the his- 
torical antiquities and annals of the king- 
dom: they were publicly rehearsed and pri- 
vately inspected bya select committee of the 
most learned members. When they had 
passed the approbation of the assembly, they 
were transcribed into the authentic chronicle 
of the nation, which was called the register 
or psalter of Tarah. This singular caution 
io prevent the introduction of any falsity or 
misrepresentation into their national history, 
would haye furnished posterity with the most 
authentic and interesting relations of this 
ancient and extraordinary kingdom, had not 
the Danes in their frequent ravages and inva- 
sions of Ireland, during the gth and 10th 
centuries, burnt allthe beoks and monuments 
of antiquity that fell in their way. We have 


still more to lament the shameful and fatal 


policy of our ancestors, who, from the first 
invasion of Henry Plantagenet down to the 
reign of James the First, took all possible 
means of art and force to destroy whatever 
writings had by chance or care been preserv- 
ed from the destructive hands of the Danes. 
They imagined, that the perusal of such 
works kept alive the spirit of the natives, 
and kindled them to rebellion, by reminding 
them of the power, independency,and prowess 
of their ancestors. The pubiic mind upon 
this subject has long been changed : two 
eenturies have gone by, since Sir John 
Davis said, that ¢ had this people been grant- 
ed the benefit of the Emclish laws, it would 
go infinitely farther towards securing their 
obedience, than the destruction of all rhe 
.s 
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books and laws ever published in this king- 
dom.’ . We have happily lived to see a legis- 
Jative union of the two countries, which 
will, it is trusted, by the natural workings 
of the British constitution, go further in 
three years towards the destruction of na- 
tional prejudice and disaffection, than a mere 
communication of Jaws did in three cen- 
turies.” 


The evidence on which these marvel- 
lous narratives repose, ought carefully 
to be collected and published, after the 
manner of the Myvyrian Archaiology of 
Wales. It is not unlikely that historical 
criticism may be able to separate much 
valuable unreceived truth, when it has 
bolted to the bran the Milesian tales, the 
druidical rimes, the monkish legends, 
the metrical romances, and the prose 
chronicles of the Irish. On these sub- 
jects Mr. Plowden plainly exercises little 
severity of research, and seems rather to 
aim at flattering the national vanity of 
the western islanders, by eagerness of 
credulity, than at enlarging the bounds 
of their historic horizon. 

But in proportion as this aarrative 
approaches the period at which the 
connection with England began, it rises 
in critical value and judicious selection. 
It is in fact the international history of 
Great-Britain and Ireland until their 
union. Henry. If. was invited to Ire- 
land by Dermod, a king of Leinster, 
who, having seduced and detained the 
wife of a king of Breffny, was on te 
point of being punished by a confede- 
racy of the native princes, Earl Richard 
Strongbow was sent to the assistance of 
Dermod: a bull was. obtains. from 
Pope Adrian, granting the island to 
Henry ; and. some colonial settlements 
were made, chiefly in Leinster and 
Munster, by the Bristowyans, who ac- 
companied Strongbow. The commer- 
cial habits of many of these settlers fa- 
voured their advantageous establish- 
ment ; and as a cotemporary progress 
was made by the military allies of Der- 
mod, the English interest acquired, step 
by step, a considerable extent of juris- 
diction, comprising at length the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and 
Uriel, and became very obnoxious to 
the ancient inhabitants, who were deno- 
minated by the intruders, Irish without 
the pale. 

The Irish <ithin the pale, from their 
primitive connection with England, and 
the intermixture with English, fell under 
&@ government similar to that of the 
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Pritish nation. The country was di- 
vided into districts, and committed to 
the care of sheriffs. Courts of justice 
were established, analogous to those at 
Westminster. And finally, a parliament 
was convened occasionally by the gover~ 
nor. Sir John Davies thinks these Irish 
parliaments did not precede the reign of 
Edward II. Leland is for dating their 
commencement under Henry II. The 
oldest parliament-rolls which are extant 
bear date the 40th year of Edward IIT. 
when the statutes of Kilkenny were 
enacted. ‘These statutes most unnatu- 
rally prohibit alliance by marriage be- 
tween the English and Irish, as well as 
putting out children to be nursed in 
Trish families. This is worse than poli- 
tical, woyse than religious intolerance: 
it is a conspiracy against the charities of 
the heart, and a prohibition of the affec- 
tions of nature; but it was not likely to 
oppress many individuals, because those 
Pyramus-and-Thisbe : attachments, be- 
tween enemies, are not of frequent 
occurrence. A more diffusive griev- 
ance was the extortion of coygne and 
livery from the people; that is, of man’s 
meat, horse-meat, and money, from all house- 
keepers indiscriminately, for the use of 
the troops. This form of oppression 
has lately been repeated under the name 
of free quarters. ‘hese various injustiees 
are stated by Mr. Plowden to have en- 
dured, without intermission, under the 
reigns of sixteen monarchs, from Henry 
II. to Henry VIII. 

The accession of Henry VII. how- 
ever, as it restored peace and tranquil- 
lity to England, so it enabled the sove- 
reign to plan and execute more effectual 
measures for the administration of his 
Irish dominions. It ought, therefore, 
not to have escaped a more attentive 
notice at the conclusion of the first part 
of this history. Two objects appear to 
have been immediately in the view of 
the crown: to extend a regular policy 
over the country, and to render the 
Irish government suberdinate to that 
oi Britain. 

To premote the former of these pur- 
poses, under the direction of Sir Edward 
Poynings, the lord-deputy, it was pro- 
vided by an act of the Irish parliament, 
that all the statutes lately made in Eng- 
land of a public nature, should be held. 
valid in Ireland. This adoption of 
English laws by the Irish parliament 
Was not unprecedented, as another in- 
stance of it occurs in the reign of 
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Edward IV. From this regulation, 
which conferred an important benefit, 
while it tended to prepare an union, it 
may fairly be presumed that the Irish 
parliament was then understood to 
possess an independent legislative au- 
thority. 

To secure the dependence of the 
Trish parliament on the British crown, 
Henry endeavoured to acquire a nega- 
tive before debate, a veto against their 
proceedings. For this purpose, he pro- 
cured from that assembly a regulation, 
that no parliament should be held in 
‘Ireland, until the lord-deputy and his 
cguncil should certify to the king and his 
council in England, the causes for which 
the meeting was to be called, and the 
bills which were therein to be enacted ; 
and that, unless the king’s leave was 
previously obtained, the transaetions of 
any future parliament should be void in 
law. 

These regulations were frustrated in 
the reign of Henry VIII. by the power 
of the Earl of Kildare, who, uniting the 
office of lord-deputy with great personal 
power in the country, conducted him- 
self in a manner contrary to the laws, 


and independently of the wishes of the 
English. Cardinal Wolsey ordered him 
to England: he was there committed 


to the tower. His son, lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald, who acted in his father’s ab- 
sence as lord-deputy, immediately raised 
the standard of rebellion. ‘Treachcrous 
and cruel measures were resorted to for 
its suppression: the Irish nation was 
irrecoverably disgusted, and when the 
reformation of religion took place in 
England, the religious and political 
passions of the Irish nation were predis- 
posed by animosity to become inflamed 
against its reception. 

Under the catholic sway of Mary, 
some approximation was made to the 
policy of Henry VII. It was required 
not only that the acts in contemplation 
at the meeting of an Irish parliament, 
but that those proposed after its assem- 
blage, should be certified to the king and 
council in England ; and that they might 
not be put to vote, unless sanctioned by 
this preliminary approval. ‘The friends 
of Irish independence eluded this regu- 
-lation, by deliberating whether a propo- 
sal for a given bill should be certified 
to the king and council, which answer- 
ed the purpose of exciting public atten- 
tion, and of proclaiming their individual 
sentiments and arguments. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, AND STATISTICS. 


The protestant reign of Elizabeth 
produced no less than three rebellions 
in Ireland, which may be attributed 
chiefly to the state of religious opinions. 

By the union of the English and Scot- 
tish crowns in the person of James I., 
by the cordial acquiescence of the whole 
nation in the title of their new sove- 
reign, and by the entire subjection of 
the Irish chieftains completed by- Lord 
Mountjoy, just before the decease of 
Elizabeth was evulgated, James found 
himself more favourably eircumstanced 
than his predecessors for communicating 
to Ireland the benefits of English juris- 
prudence, and the advantages of civili- 
zation and regular government. It is 
surprizing that this prince should not 
have thought of allowinga catholic estab- 
lishment in Ireland: that was the na- 
tural religion of the people, as calvinism 
was of the Scotch and bucerism of the 
English. 

ames effected much in Ireland. He 
approximated their tribunals to the Eng- 
lish plan, and extended his laws beyond 
the pale. The authority of the Brehons 
had still continued in force; and. with 
it the feudal practice of mulcting dis- 
tricts for a murder, instead of punishing 
the culprit. The whole country was 
now divided into thirty-two. counties, 
each under the superintendence of 2 
sheriff, and subjected to the jurisdiction 
of itinerant courts, which proved a won- 
«erful defence to the numerous classes 
against tyrannical exactions. Another 
important reformation was the settlement 
of landed property. From the frequency 
of re’. llions and disorders many for- 
feitures had occurred. For putting an 
end to controversies that had arisen with 
respect to crown grants, certain com- 
missioners were appointed to examine 
defective titles, and the possessors were 
invited to surrender their estates into 
the hands of the governor, in order to 
obtain a new and more legal grant. 
This process was indeed contrived to fill 
the coffers of government, and to facili- 
tate the seizure of unoccupied domain ; 
but it was accompanied with the aboli- 
tion of tanistry, and other tenures unfa- 
vourable to the investment of capital 
upon estates, so that it really benefited 
Ireland. A vast track of northerr. terri- 
tory was thus usurped, and sold to the 
city of London, who colonized it with 
industrious inhabitants. The confisca- 
tion of property, in cases of treason, 1s 
always a mischievous policy: rapacity 
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forges accusation, and the innocent are 
made to suffer together with the guilty; 
it should pass on as in case of a natural 
demise. 

An excellent dissertation is that which 
respeets the administration of the Earl 
of Strafford, and the conduct of the 
Irish catholics towards Charles I. The 
following anecdote of Cromwell has 
escaped many English historians : 


“‘ The account of this Lord Broghill’s 
devoting himself to the service of Cromwell, 
taken from his panegyrist rather than bio- 
grapher (Mem. of the Boyle family, 1737, p. 
42.) is submitted to the reader, as a specimen 
of the affection and loyalty of the [rish Pro- 
testants of that day, to the cause of the un- 
fortunate Charles I. *« I have heard a certain 
great man, who knew the world perfectly 
well, assert, that a secret was never kept by 
three persons. His lordship had intrusted 
his secret to more than three ; and the Com- 
mittee of State, who spared for no money to 
get proper intelligence, being soon made ac- 
quainted with his who'edesign, determined to 
proceed against him with the utmost severity. 
Cromwell was at that time general of the 
parliament forces, and a member of the com- 
mittee. It is allowed by his enemies, that 
this wonderful man knew every person of 
great abilities in the three kingdoms: he was 
consequently no stranger to Lord Broghill’s 
merit ; and reflecting that this young noble- 
man might be of great use to him in reducing 
Ireland, he earnestly entreated the com- 
mittee, that he might have leave to talk with 
him, and endeavour to gain him, before they 
proceeded to extremities. Having with great 
difficulty obtained this permission, he imme- 
diately dispatched a gentleman to the Lord 
Broghill, who let him know that the general, 
his master, intended to wait upen him, if he 
knew at what hour hie would be at leisure, 
The Lord Broghill was infinitely ty sg at 


this message, having never had the least ac- 


a or exchanged a single word with 
romwell. He therefore told the gentleman, 
that he presumed he was mistaken ; and that 
he was-not the person to whom the general 


had seut him. ‘The gentleman readily re- 
plied, that he was sent tothe Lord Broghiil ; 
and therefore if he was that lord, that he was 
sent to him. His lordship finding there 
was no mistake in the delivery of the mes- 
sage, confessed that he was the Lord Brog- 
hill: he desired the gentleman to present his 
humble duty to the general, and to let him 
know, that he would not give him the trou- 
ble to come to him, but that he himself would 
wait upon his excellency, if he knew at what 
hour it would be most proper for him to do 
so; and thatin the mean time he would 
stay at home, to receive his further com- 
mands. The gentleman replied, that he 
would return directly and acquaint his gene- 


tal with what his lérdship said. The Lord 
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Broghill, in the mean time, was under a good 
deal of concern, at what should be the mean- 
itig of this message. He never once suspect- 
ed that his design was discovered ; but while 
he was musing in his chamber upon what 
had passed, a expecting the return of the 
gentleman, he saw Cromwell himself, to his 
great surprise, enter the room. When some 
mutual civilities had passed between them, 
and they were left alone, Cromwell told him 
in few words, that the committee of state 
were apprized of his design of going over, 
and applying to Charles Stuart for a comunis- 
sion to raise forces in Ireland ; and that they 
were determined to make an example of him, 
if he himself had not diverted them from that 
resolution. Tite Lord Broghill interrupted 
him here, and assured him, that the intelli- 
gence the committee had received was false : 
that he was neither in a capacity, nor had 
any inclination to raise disturbances in Ire- 
land ; and concluded with entreating his ex- 
cellency to have a kinder opinion of himn— 
Cromwell, instead of making any reply, drew 
some papcrs out of his pocket, which were 
the copies of several letters the Lord Broghill 
had sent to those persons in whom he most 
confided, and put them into his hands. The 
Lord Broghill, upon the perusal of these pa- 

ers, finding it was to no purpose to dissem- 

le any longer, asked his excellency’s pardon 
for what he had said, returned him his hum- 
ble thanks for his protection against the 
committee, and intreated his directions how 
he ought to behave in so delicate a conjunc 
ture. Cromwell told him, that duedh till 
this time he had been a stranger to his per- 
son, he was not so to his merit and charac- 
ter; that he had heard how gallantly his 
lordship had already behaved in the Irish 
wars; and therefore, since he was named 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the reducing 
that kingdom was now become his province, 
he had obtained leave of the committee to 
offer his lordship the command of a general 
officer, if he would serve in that war; that 
he should have no oaths or engagements 
imposed upon him, nor be obliged to draw 
his sword against any but the Irish rebels. 
The Lord Broghill was infinitely surprised at 
so generous and unexpected an offer. He 
saw himself at liberty by all the rules of ho- 
nour, to serve against the Irish, whose re- 
bellion and barbarities were equally detested 
by the royal party and the parliament. He 
desired, however, the general to give him 
some time to consider of what had been pro- 
posed to him. Cromwell briskly told him, 
that he must come to some resolution that 
very instant ; that he himself was returning 
to the committee, who were still sitting, and, 
if his lordship rejected their offer, had deter- 
mined to send him immediately to the Tower. 
The Lord Broghill finding that his liberts 
and life were in the utmost danger, and 
charmed with the frankness and generosity 
of Cromwell's behaviour, gave him his word 
and honor, that he would fuithfully sexe 
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against the Irish rebels. Upon which Crom- 
well once more assured him, that the condi- 
tions he had made with him should be punc- 
tually observed ; and then ordered him sto 
repair immediately to Bristol, to which place 
forces should be sent him, with a sufficient 
number of ships to transport them into Ire- 
land. He added, that he himself would 
soon follow him; and was as good as his 
word in every particular.” 


The displacements of Irish proprie- 
tors, in order to make room for officers 
ef Cromwell’s army, too glaringly re- 
semble those scizures of royalist and 
ecclesiastical property lately made in 
France, not to be viewed with a similar 
emotion. In poor countries, or poor 
times, when the revenues of a state are 
imsufficient to recompense the efforts 
of armies, such measures have always 
been resorted to. There is, however, 
one other plan of provision, by which 
successful force may be bribed into tran- 
quil alliance with the laws of property ; 
namely, to grant according to his rank, 
a tenth, or twentieth, or hundredth part 
of the rental of a given parish, district, 
or hundred, to the individual officer who 
is to be recompensed. It is more equi- 


table to assess all the proprietors, than 


to plunder some. In civil wars every 
one has a right to choose his side: after 
the battle, the winner must be provided 
for ; but the less of vindictive retro- 
spect to the unfortunate opinions, the 
better. Why should a passion for here- 
ditary institutions, which originates in 
a love of order, or a passion for re- 
publican institutions, which originates in 
a love of liberty, be visited as crimes 
upon the principled enthusiast ? Almost 
alk counter-revolutions have originated 
in the persevering animosity of banish- 
el and plundered starvelings. 

Neither from royalists nor republicans 
had the Irish protection, or justice. By 
the navigation-act passed under Charles 
HI. their commercial privileges were re- 
stricted, under the absurd notion, that if 
one part of the empire thrives, that hap- 
pens at the expence of every other. Un- 
der James II. the Irish made great efforts 
to defend their hereditary king against 
the intrusion of the house of Orange. 
This again occasioned confiscations with- 
outend. Surely the court of admiralty 
decided on opposite and juster principles 
than parliament ; if the crews of priva- 
teers were not considered as pirates, 
which acted under letters of marque 
issued by James, while he lingered in 
Treland. 
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In the year 1719, a private law-suit in 
Ireland, between Sherlock and Annesley, 
oo rise to a controversy whether there 

ay an appeal from the Irish tribunals to 

the house of lords in Great-Britain. This 
was followed by an act of parliament 
the sixth of George I. asserting in di- 
rect terms the right of the English par- 
liament to make statutes to bind the 
people and kingdom of Ireland. Laws, 
however, avail little, unless ratified by 
the approbation of the wise, and sanc- 
tioned by the consent of the people. In 
1768, the Irish rejected a money-bill 
altered in England; and obtained the 
abridgement of their parliamentary sit. 
tings, which formerly lasted the king’s 
life, to the period of eight years. Shert 
parliaments are not desirable ; for in less 
than six years a demagogue can hardly 
attach the public to himself, or to his 
plan of measures. But it is very desir- 
able to obtain frequent infusions of popular 
inclination, that the bent of the nation 
may be observed and attended to: so 
that if one-third of the members were 
dismissed every two years, instead of 
having cotemporary elections of the 
whole, the public business would be con. 
ducted more naturally, and a perpetual 
appeal to the people would be going on 
concerning the management of the pub- 
lic affairs. 

During the war with the North Ame. 
rican colonies, volunteers were embodied 
throughout Ireland. By degrees the 
questions of liberty. and independence 
became topics of military curiosity. A 
free trade was obtained in 17783 and 
in 1782, the Rockingham administration 
removed those offensive regulations, 
which rendered the Irish government 
subordinate to the British. 

From the beginning of the reign of 
George IIT. the narrative of Mr. Plow. 
der. becomes exceedingly detailed, and 
exceedingly interesting. It will, we 
doubt not, be read with lasting, if not 
general approbation. There are few 
countries, which in every period of its 
history, and under all the variations of 
its opinions, have so uniformly met with 
ungenerous treatment as Ireland. Far 
from wondering at its insurrections, one 
wonders at its patience: far from re- 
proving its barbarism, one admires the 
degree of culture which it has known how 
to retain in spite of the trampling hoofs of 
anarchy, and the tearing harrows of 
military despotism. The usage of Cor 
sica by Genoa is the most analogous 
instance: the same system of feudal 
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farming ; the same useless commercial 
monopoly ; the same interference with 
native legislation; characterized there 
the metropolitan managers; but Ireland 
had to depend on a protestant sove- 
reignty, and in addition to civil had to 
suffer from religious intolerance and per- 
secution. And ofall the periods of inte- 
rior suffering, that probably will be consi- 
dered as the severest, which intervened 
between the recal of earl Fitzwiiliam, 
and the dissolution of the anti-jacobin mi- 
nistry. We trust that the approaching 
atonement will be as conspicuous as the 
past injuries; and that the union so 
happily accomplished will be the signal 
for diffusing civil, and extending reli- 
gious fiberty, for multiplying the fur- 
rows of the plough, of the shuttle, and 
of the keel; for invigorating commercial 
circulation, and for beckoning all the 
forms of merit into conspicuity and re- 
compence. 

As it is certainly incumbent on the 
Duke of Portland’s party to account for 
their not having resigned on Earl Fitz- 
william’s recal; if they wish to escape 
the charge of letting tc the crown their 
instrumentality, for the execution of de- 
testably harsh measures, which they all 
the while disapproved, we shall extract 
some allusions to this circumstance. 


«« Mr. Grattan, previous to the motion he 
was about to make, observed, that it had 
been asserted, that in the conduct of the mi- 
nisters of the crown towards that country, 


ho blame could attach to the minister of 


Great Britain, or to any of his colleagues. 
He did not pretend to ascertain the real causes 
of the meal of the late chief governor, but 
was informed, that two causes were alleged ; 
as to the removal of certain great otlicers, he 


observed, that such removal was matter of 


stipulation on one side, aud engagement on 
theother. He spoke of nothing of what he 
was confidentially informed, but asserted 
what he knew was generally known, and re- 
eatedly communicated; he said, that the 
cading member of the coalition declared, 
* he accepted office principally with a view 
to reform the abuses in the govermment of 
Ireland ; that the system of that government 
was execrable, so execrable as to threaten not 
only Ireland with the greatest misfortune, 
but ultimately the empire; that his Grace 
would have gone in person if he had not 
‘found a second self in Lord Fitzwilliam, his 
nearest and dearest friend, whom he persuad- 
edto accept the Irish government, and to 
whom he committed the imporiant office of 
reforming the manifold abuses in that go- 
vernment.” That he had obtained, with re- 
@rd to that country, extraordinary power ; 
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the information of that extraordinary power, 
he communicated to his Irish friend; he 
consulted members of the Irish opposition 
touching his arrangeménts of men and mea- 
sures, and ardently espoused, as an essential 
arrangement, those principal removals, which 
were supposed to have occasioned the recall 
of the deputy; an explanation and limitation 
of his powers did indeed afterwards take 
place, but no such limitation or explanation 
as to defeat either the stipulated measures or 
che stipulated removals, one only excepted, 
which never took place. Another question 
now arose, whether that quarter of the ca- 
binet could without blame recal the viceroy 
for carrying into execution those specific en= 
gagements ; whether they could without 
blame recal their minister of reform, for re- 
moving, according to stipulation, some of 
the supposed ministers of abuse ; and to con- 
tinue the ministers of abuse in the place of 
the minister of reformation. He therefore 
concluded, that if the Irish removals were a 
ground for the viceroy’s recal, blame did at- 
tach at least to one quarter of the British 
cabinet. 

‘© The second alleged cause was, the catho- 
lic bill. Upon this the principles and decla- 
rations of that quarter were decided ; the ca- 
tholic emancipation was not only the con- 
cession of that quarter of the cabinet, but its 
precise engagement. Tis friends repeatedly 
declared they never would support any go- 
vernment, that should resist that bill, and it 
was agreed by that quarter with concurrence; 
and he was informed from persons in whona 
he could not but confide, of another; that 
the instruction was, if the catholics insisted 
to carry forward their bill, that the govern- 
ment should give it a handsome support. 
Before he concluded his speech, he thus 
summed up the acts of carl Fitzwilliam’s ad- 
ministration: it had paid attention to the 
poverty of the people, by plans for relieving 

he poor from hearth-money, and paid at- 
tention to their morals, by a plan increasing 
the duty on spirits; had paid attention to 
their health, by proposing to take off the du- 
ties on beer and ale ; that a plan for, educa- 
tion had been intended ; that a more equal 
trade between the two countries had not 
escaped their atteniion; that an odious and 
expensive institution that obtained under co- 
lour of protecting the city by a bad policé, 
was abandoned by that government, and a 
bill prepared for correcting the same; that a 
responsibility bill had been introduced, and a 
bill to account for the public money by new 
cheeks, and in a constitutional manner, had 
been introduced by the persons connected 
with that government; that it was in con- 
templation to submit fér consideration some 
further regulation for the better accounting 
for the public money, and for the better col- 
lection of the revenue; that those occupa- 
tions were accompanied by great exertions 
for the empire ; so that administration estab- 
lished the compatibility of the services, do« 
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mestic and imperial, and made a good system 
of domestic government the foundation of 
ananimity in support of the empire ; that in 
consequence of such a conduct, a war not 
very fortunate, had ceased to be unpopular, 
and levies of an extraordinary proportion were 
not a ground of complaint. In the midst of 
all this, the British cabinet dissolved the go- 
vernmient, and professed to dissolve it for 
the preservation of the empire. They con- 
verted a nation of support into a nation of re- 
monstrance, and unanimity in favour of go- 
vernment to unanimity against her.” 


This history is continued with instruc- 
tive minuteness through the whole of the 
late rebellion, of which however the civil 
rather than the military history is given, 
and to the final accomplishment of the 
union; an event, says Mr. Plowden, af- 
fording the sure means of conciliating 
the affections, consolidating the ener- 
gies, and promoting the prosperities of 
every part of the British empire. 

This work is in its execution merito- 
rious ; in its tendency useful; in its ap- 
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pearance seasonable. Its chief fault is 
the want of proportion: the early his« 
tory from. Henry the second to Anne 
being excessively abbreviated ; and the 
late transactions excessively expanded. 
If the work professedly contained only 
the history of Ireland, from the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover to the pre- 
sent time, it might have been compressed 
into two quartos, and would have been 
passed for a completer work. We re- 
commend to the author to revise and 
expand the earlier portion of his labours: 
and if the immediate diffusion of his 
book is, as we sincerely believe, impor- 
tant to the consolidation of that union of 
spirit, without which the constitutional 
junction will little avail, between the two 
nations ; rather to let his octavo edition 
begin with the accesston of the Stuarts. 

A copious appendix of state-papers 
and other documents is annexed : these 
again might partly be omitted in a cheap 
edition for popular circulation. 


Arr. VIII. Historical View of the English Government, from the Settlement of the Saxons 
én Britain to the Revolution of 1688. By Joun Mitvar, Esq. 4 vol. 8vo. pp. 496. 


OF the two first volumes of this 
work a quarto edition was published in 
1787. It was received with that select 
approbation which surpasses popularity, 
in the estimate of a writer of judgment 
and intellect. The distinguished author 
is now no more: his surviving friends, 
with a becoming solicitude for the public 
instruction, have republished the His- 
torical View of the English Government, 
which extended to. the accession of the 
house of Stuart; and have annexed the 
finished Continuation, which extends to 
the Revolution, and which occupies the 
third volume: and also some unfinished 
chapters and fragments, which were to 
have included a critical estimate of the 
present times. These chapters and 
fragments fill the fourth volume of this 
edition. The whole work, «znd° this is 
high praise, is worthy of the author of 
an Enquiry into the Origin of Ranks. 

Several continental writers have ac- 
quired diffusive reputation by treating 
on the philosophy of history: among 
the French, Voltaire, by his Essay en 
the Manners and Spirit of Nations since 
Charlemagne: among the Germans, 
Herder, by his Philosophy of History, 
and Adelung, by his History of Culture. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that 


permanent revolutions are the result of 
eneral causés; and that the effects of 
individual ability vanish with the indi- 
vidual, whenever he is not the organ of 
a sect, the instrument of a party, the 
chieftain of a confederacy, or the repre- 
sentative of a multitude. A great man 
is the tongue or the hand of a great 
party. Laws and institutions are the 
result of predisposing causes, not of 
personal caprice; else they never en- 
dure: so that, in the general course of 
things, that which is natural mostly 
comes to pass: the crimes of fanaticism, 
the martyrdoms of enthusiasm, aré use- 
less alike: the quiet persevering “ so be 
it” of the numerous classes, eventually 
conquers all the resistance of embodied 
faction, or of established power. 
Among the philosophers of history, 
professor Millar merits a high, perhaps 
the highest, rank. The sagacity with 
which he detects and indicates, even in 
remote periods, those predisposing cir- 
cumstances, which produced the gene- 
ral flow of event, is wholly. unrivalled. 
His generalizations, or theoretical infe- 
rences, are numerous and very ingenious. 
His knowledge of human nature may 
seem confined to man in the abstract, and 
his indifference to individual merit so 
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philosophic as to be mortifying ; yet his 
reflections evince deep penetration, and 
his discussions a discriminating subtlety. 
It was the intention of the author to 
have divided his commentary on the 
period subsequent to the accession of the 
house of Stuart into two parts: the first 
comprehending the history of those con- 
tests between prerogative and privilege, 
which by the Revolution in 1688 were 
terminated in a manner so consonant 
with the spirit of the nation, and so 
satisfactory to the happiness of the peo- 
ple: the second containing the rise and 
progress of the influence of the crowa, 
an influence which, though in some mea- 
sure checked by the general diffusion of 
knowledge, and the advancement of the 
arts, was to become the more dangerous 
to the constitution, as its slow and in- 
sensible advances are less apt to excite 
attention. This second part only is ime 
perfect; a loss the more to be lamented 
by every friend to literature and liberty ; 
as it would no doubt have contained 
practicable suggestions forthe remedy of 
a grievance which is, in our own times, 
the critical distemper, the baleful com- 
plaint, the gnawing cancer of the coun- 
try. 

To the work is prefixed, an eloquent 
dedication to Mr. Fox: it may be con- 
sidered as the parting advice of disin- 
terested wisdom, and will encourage 
the pupils of the philosopher to rely on 
that statesman for the indication of the 
appropriate remedy for the disorders of 
the constitution of the country. 

From those portions of the work, 
which have already attained, in the pub- 
lic estimation, a classical rank, it would 
he needless to select specimens : we pass 
on, therefore, to some characteristic 
reflections on the execution of Charles 
the First. 


* The trial and execution of Charles was 
doubtless intended for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a republican form of government; 
end according as we hold such a revolution 
to have been expedient, or the contrary, we 
shall be led to condemn, or approve of that 
measure. 

‘s Concerning the general question, whe- 
ther a government of this nature was, at 
that. period, accommodated to the cireum- 
stances of the English nation, it may be dif- 
fieult to form a decisive opinion. Many 
politicians have asserted, that a republican 
constitution is péculiarly adapted to a small 
State, and cannot be maintained in a large 
comniunity. This doctrine seems to have 
arisen froma view of the ancient republics, 
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in which the whole people composed the 
legislative assembly ; and is evidently inap- 
plicable to those modern systems of demo- 
cracy, in which the legislative power is 
committed to national representatives. No- 
thing is more common than for philosophers 
to be imposed upon by the different accepta- 
tion of words. The nations of antiquity 
having no notion of a representative govern- 
ment, countries of large extent were subject- 
ed universally to an arbitrary and slovenly 
despotism ; and it was only in a few smail 
states that it was thought practicable for the 
mass of the people to retain, in their own 
hands, the supreme powers of public admi- 
nistration. ‘Lhe expedient, employed first 
in modern times, of substituting representa- 
tives, in place of the whole people, to exer- 
cise the supreme powers in the state, has 
removed the difficulty of communicating a 
popular constitution to countries of a great 
extent; as it may prevent the legislative as- 
sembly from being too numerous, either for 
maintaining good order in its deliberations, 
or for superintending the conduct of the 
chief executive officers. 

«If, by a republic, is meant a govern- 
ment in which there is no king, or heredi- 
ditary chief magistrate, it should seem, that 
this political system is peculiarly adapted to 
the two extremes, of a very small and a very 
great nation. Ina very small state, no other 
form of government can subsist. Suppose 
a territory, containing no more than $0,000 
inhabitants, and these paving taxes, one 
with another, at the rate of thirty shillings 
yearly ; this would produce a public revenue, 
at the disposal of the crown, amounting an- 
nually to 45,0001. a sum totally insufficient 
for supporting the dignity and authority of 
the crown, and for bestowing on the king 
an influence superior to that which might 
be possessed by casual combinations of a 
few of his richest subjects. 

«¢ Suppose, on the other hand, a terri- 
tory so extensive and populous as to contain. 
thirty millions of inhabitants, paying taxes 
in the same proportion; this, at the free 
disposal of a king, would bestow upon him 
an annual revenue, so enormous as to create 
a degree of patronage and influence which 
no regulations could effectually restrain, and 
would render every attempt to limit the 
powers of the crown in a great measure vain 
and insignificant. In such a state, there- 
fore, it seems extremely difficult to maintain 
the natural rights of mankind otherwise than 
by abolishing monarchy altogether. ‘Thus, 
in a very small state, a democratical govern- 
ment is necessary, because the king would 
have too little authority ; in avery great one, 
because he would have too much. In a 
state of moderate size, lying in a certain me- 
dium between the two extremes, it should 
seem, that monarchy may be established 
with advantage, and that the crown may be 
expected to possess a sufficient share of au- 
thority for its own preservation, without 
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endangering the people from the encroach- 
ments of prerogative. How far :ngland was 
in these circumstances at the period in ques- 
tion, I shall not pretend to determine.” 


The character of Cromwell is dis- 
cussed with interesting detail, and his 
reign examined with curious severity ; 
but it will be more instructive to hear 
our author on the topic of the revolu- 
tion settlement. 


«€ Of all the great revolutions recorded in 
the history of ancient or of modern times, 
that which happened in England, in the 
vear 1688, appears to have been — 
of the least disorder, and to have been con- 
ducted in a manner the most rational, and 
consistent with the leading principles of civil 
society. When a sovereign has violated the 
fundamental laws of the constitution, and 
shewn a deliberate purpose of  persever- 
ing in acts of tyranny and oppression, there 
cannot be a doubt but that the people are 
entitled to resist his encroachments, and to 
adopt such precautions as are found requi- 
site for the preservation of their liberty. 
To deny this, would be to maintain that 
government is intended for the benefit of 
those who govern, not of the whoic com- 
munity; and, that the general happiness of 
the human race ought to be sacrificed to 
the private interest, or caprice, of a few in- 
dividuals. It cannot, however, be sup- 
posed, that such resistance will ever be 
effected without some disturbance, and with- 
out adeviation from those forms and rules 
which are observed in the ordinary course 
of administration. When the machine ts 
out of order, it must be taken to pteces y and 
in the repairing and cleaning of the wheels 
and springs, there must be some interrup- 
tion and derangement of its movements. 
When a general reformation of govern- 
ment has become indispensible, it must be’ 
conducted according to the exigency of times 
and circumstances ; and few situations will 
oceur, ih which it is practicable without 
many temporary inconveniences, or even 
without violence and bloodshed. Itis the 
pert. of prudence and of justice, in those 
eases, to adopt such measures as are likely 
to produce x end in view with the least 
possible hardship ; so that, although violent 
and irregular, they may be justified by the 
great law of necessity, 

«¢ In consequence ‘of a very general and 
pressing invitation from the English nobility 
and gentry, the prince of Orange, about the 
end of the year 1688, landed, with an armed 
force, in England ; and immediately pab- 
lished a declaration, that the sole purpose of 
his undertaking, was to obtain the dismis- 
sion of the roman catholics’.from those 
offices of trust which they held contrary to 
law, and the-calling of a free parliament for 
the redress of grievances. ‘Though the na+ 
Won was ln some mousurd apprised: of this 


event, yet, intimidated by the unusual siti- 
ation, they remained, for a short time, irre- 
solute and. in suspense; but soon after, arz 
universal approbation of the enterprise was 
manifest from the conduct of the people in 
all quarters, who resorted to the prince, and 
formed an association to support his mea- 
sures. The king found himself deserted by 
those upon whose fidelity he had most rea- 
son to rely; even by his own family, the 
prince and princess of Denmark, and by 2 
great part of that army which he had pro- 
vided to enforce his authority. 

*« In this alarming conjuncture, it might 
have been expected that James, to extricate 
himsclf from the difficulties in which he was 
involved, would have embraced one or other 
of two different plans. By encountering 
the present danger with firmness and reso- 
lution, by collecting the forees that were 
still fuithful to him, sand by.endeavouring to 
scatter dissension’ among his enemies, who, 
notwithstanding their union in demanding a 
free parliament, were far from coinciding in 
their political opinions, he might perhaps 
have heen successful, in defending his crown, 
at least, in protraciing the war, tll he might 
obtain assistance from France. By conci- 
liatory measures, om the other hand, by 
giving way to the complaints of the people, 
by assembling a gew parliament, and sub- 
nlitting to eertain restraints upon the prero- 
gative, h¢ might have endéavoured to lull 
the nation in security, trusting to some fu- 
ture opportunity of retracting or evading 
those concessions. If either of these plans, 
however liable to censure, had been pursued, 
it is likely that the consequences to the pub- 
lic would have been fatal. But, happily, 
James was thrown into such consternatica 
as to be incapable of persisting in any settled 
resolution. Yielding to the inipressions of 
fear and despondency, he quitted entirely 
the field of action, and withdrew, for the 
present, into a foreign country. By this 
improdent step, the remains of his party be- 
came quite disheartened, and were no longer 
in a condition to éppose the new settlement. 

«* The prince of Orange, having thus no 
enemy to cope with, proceeded to execute 
the task he had undertaken, by referring to 
the people themselves, the rcdress of their 
own grievances, and by employing the power 
which he possessed, for no other purpose 





than that. of securing to’ them the privilege 


of settling their own government. As, in 
the absence of the king, the ordinary powers 
of the constitution could not be exerted, the 
most rational and proper expedients were 
adapted to supply the deficiency. The 
prince invited all those who had been mem- 
bers of any of the three last parliaments, to 
hold a meeting: for the purpose of giving 
their advice in the present conjuncture: By 
their direction, he dalled a*eouvention, com- 


posed of the usual members’ of the house of 


peers, and of the representatives of the coun- 
tics and boroughs,’ elected in: the same mane 
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ner as in a regular parliament. ‘This meet- 
ing assembling at a time when the whole 
nation was in a ferment, and when the peo- 
ple, having arms in their hands, were capa- 
bie of making an effectual opposition, its 
determinations, which | passed, not only 
without censure, but with strong marks of 
public approbation and satisfaction, must be 
considered as the voice of the community at 
large, delivered with as much formality, and 
in a manner as unexceptionable as the nature 
of things would permit. In this convention 
the main articles of the revolution-settle- 
ment were adjusted; though to remove, as 
far as possible, every appearance of objection, 
they were afterwards confirmed by the sanc- 
tion of a regular parliament. 

«¢ That the king, who had shewn such a 
determined resolution to overturn the reli- 
gion and government of the kingdom, and 
that his son, then an infant, who, it was 
foreseen, would be educated in the same 
principles, and until he should arrive at the 
age of manhood, would be under the direc- 
tion of his father, and of his father’s coun- 
sellors; that those two persons, whatever 
might be the reverence paid to their title, 
should be excluded from the throne, was, in 
the preseut state of the nation, rendered in- 
dispensibly necessary. In the convention, 
however, this point was not settled without 
much hesitation and controversy. The 
two great parties who, since the reign of 
Charles the First, in a great measure divided 
the kingdom, had shewn themselves almost 
equaily disposed to resist the arbitrary mea- 
sures of James for introducing the popish re- 
ligion. But though a great part of the tories 
had, from the terror of popery, joined in the 
application to the prince of Orange, that he 
would assist them with a foreign army, to 
procure the redress-of grievances ; no sooner 
were they delivered froin their immediate ap- 
prehensions, than they seemed to repent of 
their boldness, relapsed into their old politi- 
cal principles, and resumed their former doc- 
trines of passive obedience. They at least 
carried those doctrines so far as to maintain, 
that the people had no right, upon any abuse 
of the regal power, or upon any pretence 
whatever, to punish the sovereign, or de- 
prive him of the sovereignty; and that even 
supposing the king to have resigned or aban- 
doned his royal dignity, the throne could 
not upon that account, be rendered vacant, 
but must immediately be filled by the prince 
of Wales, to whom, upon the death of his 
father, the crown must ‘be instantly trans- 
ferred. According to this view, it was con- 
tended, that, in the present emergency, the 
adininistration. should be committed to a 
regency ; cither in the name of James, if he 
was to be considered merely as absent; or in 
the name of his son, if the father had actu- 
ally abandoned the sovereignty. 

“ The whigs, though they entertained 
more liberal notions of government, were 
vnwilling to fall out with their present con- 
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federates, and endeavoured by a temporising 
system, to avoid unnecessary disputes upon 
abstract political questions, and to render 
the new settlement, as much as possible, 
unanimous and permanent. 

«* It is a matter of curiosity to observe the 
yublic debates on this important occasion ; 
in which the natural spirit and feelings of 
men, made up for the narrowness of their 
philosophical principles; and in which a 
feigned and ‘dlauioks pretence was employ- 
ed to justify a measure which they did not 
scruple to execute. They supposed that, 
by leaving the kingdom, James had abdi- 
cated the government; instead of boldly 
asserting that, by his gross misbehaviour, 
he had forfeited his right to the crown. That 
James made his escape rather than comply 
with the desires of his people, or seth s : a 
parliament to deliberate upon the redress of 
= was the real state of the fact.— 

ut that he meant by this to yield up, or 
relinquish his authority, there certainly was 
no ground to imagine. His flight was the 
effect of his obstinacy and his fear; and was 
calculated to procure the protection of a fo- 
reign power, by whose aid he entertained 
the prospect of being soon reinstated in his 
dominion. We cannot help pitying the 
most enlightened friends of liberty, when 
we see them reduced, on that occasion, to 
the necessity of softening the retreat of 
James, and his attempt to overturn the go- 
vernment, by regarding ther as a virtual ree 
nwnciation of his trast, or voluntary abdica- 
tion of his crown; instead of holding them 
up in their true colours, of crimes, deserv- 
ing the highest punishment, and for which 
the welfare of society required, that he 
should at least be deprived of his office. 

«* In Scotland, where a majority of the 
people were presbyterians, and felt an utter 
abhorrence, not only of popery, but of that 
episcopal hierarchy to which they had been 
forcibly subjected, and where the reforma- 
tion, as I formerly took notice, had diffused 
among all ranks, a more literary and inquir- 
ing spirit than was known in England; th. 
convention, which was likewise called by 
the prince of Orange for the same gp tae 
as in the latter country, discovered, or at 
least uttered, without any subterfuge, more 
manly and liberal sentiments. ‘ The estates 
of the kingdom found and declared, that 
James VII. had invaded the fundamental 
laws of this kingdom, and altered it from a 
legal and limited monarchy, to an arbitrary 
despotic power; and had governed the same 
to ee subversion of the protestant religion, 
and violation of the laws and liberties of the 
nation, inverting all the ends of govern- 
ment; whereby he had forfeited the crown, 
and the throne was become vacant.’ 

«* But though the language employed by 
the leaders in the Englith pha was _ 
accommodated to the narrow prejudices of 
the times, their measures were dictated by 
sound and liberal policy. Setting aside the 
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king, and the-prince of Wales, in conse- 
quence of the | ner all already made, the 
right of succession to the crown devolved 
upon the princess of Orange, the king's 
eldest daughter, who had been edueated in 
the protestant religion, and was thought to 
be under no disqualification from holding 
the reins of government. There was no 
intention of converting the constitution into 
en elective monarchy, or of deviating fir- 
ther from the lineal course of inhexitance 
than the present exigence required. The 
same circumstances, however, which de- 
manded the advancement of the princess of 
Orange to the throne, made it also neces- 
sary that the regal authority should be com- 
municated to her husband. It would have 
been absurd to banish an arbitrary and de. 
spotical prince, to break the line of descent, 
by which the crown was commonly trans- 
mitted, and, for promoting the great ends of 
society, to run the hazards always attendant 
on the correcting former abuses, without 
making, at the same time, a suitable’ pro- 
vision for maintaining the new settiement. 

ut the state of Britain, and of Europe, 
rendered this a difficult matter. From the 
efforts of the popish party at home, from the 
power of Lewis XIV. and the machinations 
of the whole Roman.catholic interest abroad ; 
not to mention the prepossessions of the po- 
pulace in favour of that hereditary succes- 
sion to the crown which old usage had ren- 
dered venerable,. there was every reason to 
fear a sccond restoration, with consequences 
more fatal than those which had attended 
the former. Against those impending cala- 
mities, nothing less than the abilities, and 
the authority of the prince of Orange, the 
head of the protestant interest in Europe, 
could be deemed. a sufficient guard; and 
it was happy for the liberties of mankind, 
that the matrimonial connection of Mary 
with a person so eminent, and so circum- 
stanced, had, by suggesting his participation 
of her throne, provided a barrier so natural, 
and so effectual. 

«© From these considerations, the prince 
and princess of Orange were declared, by 
the convention, to be king and queen of 
England; but the administration of the 
government, was committed solely to the 
prince. After determining this great point, 
the convention, in imitation of the mode of 
procedure at the restoration, was, by a bill 
passing through the two houses, and obtain- 
ing the royal assent, converted into a parlia- 
ment; and that assembly proceeded imme- 
diately to a redress of grievances.” 
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The fourth volume contains a review 
of the government of Ireland; an esti- 
mate of the political consequences of the 
revolution; a discussion of the conse- 
quences to civil liberty arising from the 
advancement of commerce and manufac- 
tures; a disquisition on the separation 
of the different branches of knowledge, 
and on the progress and influence of the 
liberal arts, and of fine literature. 

These chapters do not eomprehend 
much original matter: they are chiefly 
selected from favourite writers, such as 
Adam Smith ; and seem to contain the 
arranged pebbles of the future mosaic, 
but to await the glue, or cement, which 
was to consolidate and to give a homo- 
geneous tinge to the delineation. They 
abound with incorrectnesses, probably of 
the press, especially where proper names 
or quotations from the foreign languages 
occur. A quarto impression of thts addi- 
tional matter will, no doubt,\be underta- 
ken, in order to accommodate the purcha- 
sers of the former edition: we trust that 
care will be taken to request some man 
of letters to overlook the proofs, and ta 
consecrate a biographical monument to 
the remembrance of talents, which have 
given esteem to liberty and lustre to his 
country. The dissertation on the origin 
of ranks might be included in the col- 
lection. 

This department of speculation is far 
from exhausted: it is to be wished that 
every leading train of historical event 
had thus its theoretical commentator. 


‘The moral of history is eften more sen- 


sible to the reader than to the annalist. 
The office of the philosopher may expe- 
diently be separated from that of the 
historian. The investigation of fact will 
be more impartial, if no theoretical in- 
ferences are kept in view ; and theore- 
tical inferences will be more ‘equitable, 
if derived from an equally attentive sur- 
vey of the whole mass of event, than if 
rivetted to particular periods and cir- 
cumstances by those occasional appli- 
cations of research, which the necessity 
of local and incidental investigation 
ya imposes on the professed chroni- 
cler. 


Art. IX. The. History of the Wars which arose out of the French Revolution. Te 


which is prefixed, a Review of the Causes of that Event. 


4to. 2 vols. pp. about 1300. 


By ALEXANDER STEPHENS, 


THE first duty of an historian is in- beauty. Hehas no pretensions to write 
formation, tlie second fidelity, the third at all, who has not something more to 
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teli us of the event he narrates, than had 
already reached us through the chan- 
neled courses of intelligence. He who 
perversely employs his superior know- 
ledge, who comments the chronicle of 
ages, like Voltaire, in order to extract 
from it, for the statesman, rules of con- 
duct, in which experience offers him no 
sufficient countenance, injures the com- 
munity in which he is trusted; al- 
though, by provoking fresh experiments, 
he eventually rectities the general senti- 
ment. He who wants the graces and 
amenities of diction, rather injures him- 
self than his readers; he prevents the 
circulation, but he does not corrupt the 
moral of his tale: he has still expounded 
the voice of the event, and taught the 
lessons of experience. 

The author of the history before us 
has not, we think, displayed all the in- 
formation which the subject admitted. 
In domestic sources of intelligence he is 
indeed rich ; and beside the printed do- 
cuments so abundantly supplied by our 
newspapers, registers and pamphlets, he 
has availed himself of much oral infor- 
mation, from naval and military men 
present at the engagements narrated. 
Wherever the fortunes of the English 
arms are concerned, that sort of pains 
seems to have been taken, which ought to 
be the foundation of a primary narrative, 
on which public criticism has here and 
there to hang its amendments. In 
French sources of intelligence, there is 
no very marked oversight ; but no very 
meritorious abundance of research. In 
Italian and German consultation, there 
is a sensible deficiency: Possel’s Tage- 
buch, or Journal of the War, for instance, 
which contains very interesting particu- 
lars, especially of the campaigns in Ger- 
many, and which had every claim to 
attentive and perpetual reference, is not 
among the authorities cited. 

Of the fidelity and impartiality of the 
relation, we form, on the whole, a fa- 
vourable opinion. ‘The author shows 
indeed, at the beginning of the war, 
some leaning toward the cause of the 
French; but it was at that time the 
cause of liberty really, and of human 
happiness apparently ; so that to have 
any other bias would, in justice, be a 
ground of reproach. 

The style has most beauty where it 
has least burnish: an attempt at the so- 
lemn condensation of Tacitus is made in 
the preface and introduction; but the 
clearness und interest of the narrative 
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gain in proportion, as the historian by 
profession disappears. We shall ex- 
tract, from the preface, the author’s’ 
outline of his argument: 


OF THE LATE WARS. 


«* At no period either in ancient or in mo- 
dern times have the revered names of reli- 
gion, liberty, and social order, been so fre- 
quently invoked or so audaciously prostitut- 
ed ; and it is to be feared, that the civil rights 
of individuals, as well as that system of pub- 
lic morals called the law of nations, have re- 
ceived a deep and incurable wound. 

«¢ But, on the other hand, it isa series ofg 
singular, magnificent, and disastrous events, 
like that just alluded to, which affords suita- 
ble imagery for narrative, and constitutes at 
once the miseries of society and the materials 
for history. He who is destined to detail re- 
cent transactions, if actuated by the spirit of 
truth and independence, will have to recapi= 
tulate such a multitude of enormities, that 
the reigns of Nero and Domitian must appear 
less intolerable from comparison. The mur- 
der of prisoners in open day; the public 
detention and assassination of ambassadors ; 
the uncontroled reign of that panic ter- 
ror which appalled the innocent, and not 
unfrequently spared the guilty; the triumph 
of men of blood over the public enemy as 
well as the most virtuous of their fellow citi- 
zens; one faction swallowing up another, 
while the instrument of destruction was 
stretched forth, and the tomb yawned, for 
the victors ; a frantic populace dividing the 
palpitating members of their victims, and a 
king coolly murdering those subjects who 
had yielded to the faith of a solemn treaty ; 
the torture, at once the mark of a barbarous 
age and the opprobrium ofa civilized one, pub- 
licly inflicted ; while, as if to form a climax 
and realise the metaphor of the ancient poets, 
the dogs of war were literally unchained, and 
the canine race employed to hunt down the 
human species ;—such is the galaxy of crimes 
presented during this night of wonders. 

** Yet, notwithstanding these hideous pic- 

tures, Europe has displayed many uncom- 
mon instances of heroism, and soine scenes 
have occurred in a neighbouring country, 
which surpass all that is to be found during 
the boasted reigns of Marcus Aurelius and 
the Antonines. Never did any nation exhi- 
bit such magnanimity, when threatened with 
subjugation, slavery, and dismemberment, 
on the part of the combined monarchs of the 
continent. Never did so many orators, 
philosophers, men of letiers, and statesmen, 
evince such a perilous and deadly enmity to 
anarchy, injustice, and bloodshed ; or prefer 
with so much readiness the uplifted axe of 
the execi:tioner to the scorn of their contem- 
voraries and the reproaches of posierity.— 
a the softer sex, assuming a masculine 
courage, maintained their principles on the 
scaffold, and perished without a sigh before 
the statue of outraged liberty. 

«* The art of war too, during this memor- 
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able period, has been carried to a greater de- 
gree of perfection than in any former age; 
and the young tacticians of the new school 
have overcome generals grown hoary under 
arms. The machinery of battles has been 
calculated on a more gigantic scale; fleets 
have not only fought with greater fierce- 
ness, but exhibited evolutions hitherto 
unknown or unpractised; a single army 
sometimes extended its wings from the fron- 
tiers of France to the heart of Italy, while at 
other periods, one immense line of soldiers 
has occupied the intervening countries from 
the banks of the Rhine to the shores of the 
Adriatic.” 


The introduction is too far fetched. 
Its first section contains an historical sur- 
vey of the conquests and jurisprudence 
of the Romans, which are certainly not 
among the predisposing. causes of the 
revolution of France. The origin of 
the feudal system deserved indeed en- 
quiry ; because its overthrow constitutes 
the most characteristic feature of the le- 
gislative innovations of the Parisians. 
The history and a of the anti- 
christian sect merited perhaps a more 
minute investigation, as it formed the 
fanatical substratum, the bond of opi- 
nion, which had most influence in confe- 
derating the disinterested zeal of the 
French. ‘ 

The first book begins with the decla- 
ration of war, and extends to the retreat 
of the Prussians. More attention should 
have been paid by an English historian 
of these transactions, to the share and 
the narrative of General Money. 

The second book extends from the 
capture of Worms, to the political em- 
barrassment of Dumourier. 

The third book includes the execution 
of Louis XVI. and the subsequent ope- 
rations, to the failure of the Duke of 
York before Dunkirk. A just censure 
on the conduct of the admiralty, is tem- 
perately passed in these words: 


« Thus ended the fatal atterpt upon Duns 
kirk, in the course of which the English are 
my assuredly did not receive that assistance 
and co-operation by sea, which i was in the 
power of a great maritime nation to have af- 
forded ; while the enemy by their numbers, 
their audacity, and their zeal, demonstrated 
that although the ruling party. was capable of 
the most enormous crimes, it at the same 
time knew how to inspire enthusigsm, and 
ensure victory. So farwere the French from 
beine dazzled with the late success, and the 
subsequent capture of Furnes and Menin, 
that Beuchat was immediately arrested, and 
«oon after put to death, because he had not 
com; leted his triumph by the capture of the 
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army destined'to besiege Dunkirk. On the 
other hand, care was taken to reward such 
officers as had distinguished themselves ; and 
Jourdan, who had attacked the right and 
centre of the camp at Hondschoote, as well 
as Hoche, who had charged the left wing, 
were both promoted; a decree passed at the 
same time, declaring, ‘* that the army of the 
North had deserved well of the country ;” 
and the representatives on mission were 
enjoined to transmit a detailed account of the 
heroic exploits of the defenders of the re- 
public.” 


The fourth book is occupied partly 
with the operations of the combined 
fleets in the Mediterranean, and partly 
with the campaign on the Rhine, of 
which Hoche and Pichegru changed the 
fortune. 

The fifth book narrates the immense, 
the mortifying, the irreversable successes 
of France in 1794 and 1795. The re- 
conquest of Austrian Flanders, the over- 
running of Holland, the acquisitions 
along the Rhine, the seisure of the gates 
of Italy, successively occur, like the mes- 
sengers of woe, in the fifth act of a tra- 
gedy, with long catalogues of certain 
disasters, and the expectation of ap- 
proaching and greater devastation. ‘The 


‘darkness of the picture is somewhat re- 


lieved by maritime triumph. 

Of the second volume, the first book 
comprehends the treaties of peace with 
Tuscany, Prussia, Spain, Hanover, Hesse, 
and the insurgents of La Vendée. The 
conquests, or rather acquisitions of the 
English at Ceylon and the Cape, and 
their naval campaigns in the West In- 
dies and in the Mediterranean, are also 
included. Bonaparte’s brilliant. success 
in Italy ; Moreau’s respectable manage- 
ment in Germany ; and the unwise eva 
cuation of Corsica, were worthy to have 
formed a separate subdivision. 

The second book traces the progress 
of the war, from the treaty of Leoben to 
the capture of Minorca, Bonaparte’s 
seisure of Malta, is a fragment which it 
will yet be interesting to extract, as the 
fortunes of theisland continue to engage 
a zealotry of hostile attention, more than 
commensurate with its statistical value. 


“¢ This little iskind, which was defended 
by its gallant knights for more than two hun- 
dred years against the whole power of the 
Mussulman empire, and had expelled the 
Sultaun Solyinan with immense slaughter 
about the middle of the sixteenth century; 
was strongly fortified on all sides, but Valetia 
constituted its chief defence. That city 
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most part surrounded by the waves, and it is 
built on the declivity ofa hill called Scebera. 
The front which looks towards the sea, and 
is protected by the castle of St. Elmo, has 
always been considered as_inexpugnable ; 
that flank facing the principal harbour is de- 
fended by Ricasoli and the castle of St. An- 
gelo, while the forts Manoel and Tigné guard 
it on the side of Mursa Murcet. Bastions, 
cavaliers, covered-ways, the Bourg, Burmo- 
la, the Cotoner, in short, all the means of 
defence that the genius of Vulpurga could 
point out, had been emploved. 

«* As every thing was considered as sub- 
ordinate to the protection of Valetta, the old 
city, nearly in Sa centre of the island, was 
only intended to hold out during a few 
hours ; neither could the entrenchment call- 
ed Nasciar, constructed along the chain of 
hills which traverses Malta, long resist a 
powerful enemy ; but ample precautions were 
taken to prevent a disembarcation. Batte- 
ries and towers had been erected for this pur- 
pose on every point, the chief of which are 
demonstrated St. Paul and Marsa Sirocco, 
built so as to command two of the ports, and 
produce a cross-fire of red-hot bullets. In 
addition to this, the rocks were cut at inter- 
vals into the form of immense mortars, and 
being loaded with grape-shot, are so calcu- 
lated as to overwhelm the invaders with ine- 
vitable destruction. In short, according to 
the system of defence laid down for Malta, 
it might be considered as impregnable if 
maintained with skill and courage. — 

‘«* The progress of the revolution had been 
highly disadvantageous to the order of St. 
John: but anemperor, smitien with the love 
of chivalry, had lately evinced a partiality to 
its institutions ; and the head of the Greek 
church, although considered as a schisma- 
tic by this orthodox confraternity, promised 
to restore the consequence of knights, whose 
splendor lad been eclipsed in consequence 
of the lack of zeal on the part of the chris- 
tian princes of ithe north in a former age, and 
the French revolutionists daring the present. 
—The Count Ferdinand de Hompesch, de- 
scended frem an ancient and illustrious fa- 
mily, and the first grand-master who had 
ever been a German, presided at this moment 
as the sovereigu. ‘The chevaliers were in 
number three hundred and thirty-two; but 
as fifty were incapable of service on acconnt 
of their age, two hundred and eighty-two 
only were able to carry arms. The troops 
and militia, consisting of seventeen thousand 
two hundred and eighty-two men, were ca- 
pable of atfording a formidable resistance, but 
they were not actuated by similar motives. 
Great dissentions had unfortunately taken 
place between the order and its subjects ; the 
latter were accordingly disaffected ; many of 
the French knights were also dazzled with 
the glory lately acquired by their country ; 
and the arrival of the conqueror of Italy, 
supported by a numerous army and powerful 
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fleet, was calculated to make a great impres- 
sion on all the other tongues. 

«« However, the grand maste~, on the first 
appearance of an armament which still con- 
tinaed to keep all Europe in suspense, had 
assembled the militia, ordered the troops kept 
in reserve to march into the forts, and all the 
necessary preparations to be made for the der 
fence of the island. The great council, con- 
sisting of twenty grand comananders, priors, 
baillies, treasurers, an admiral, a bishop, and 
a grand chancellor, were assembled ; the 
Prince Camille de Rohan, as seneschal, mus- 
tered the armed inhabitants; the bailli de 
Loras, as marshal, undertook the defence of 
Valetta; the old citv was regulated, accord 
ing to established custom, by a Maltese go- 
vernor: all the commanders repaired to 
their respective posts, and the ga leys then 
cruising were enjoincd to return immedi 
ately. 

‘* Io the mean time, Bonaparte only want- 
ed a pretext to seize on the island: he began 
therefore by demanding leave for his fleet to 
enter the port ; on this the grand master and 
council informed the Consul of France, that 
it was contrary to the laws of the order that 
all the squadron should enter, but that every 
necessary refreshment should be distributed 
among the soldiers and seamen. No sooner 
was this answer made public than the com- 
mander Bosredon Rasijeat, after reading a 
letter from Dolomieu, another chevalier, then 
on board of the Orient, informed his chief 
‘that he begged leave to resign his employ- 
ment, as he had only sworn to wage war 
against the Tucks, and was not disposed to 
carry arms against his countrymen.’ 

«« By break of day next morning all the 
boats of the fleet were seen rowing to the 
shore, and a letter was presented to the grand 
master from the representative of France, 
threatening to obtain by force what had been 
so inhospitably denied ; but at the same time 
promising to respect the religion, customs, 
and property, of the Maltese. ‘The debarca- 
tion, however, was not effected until seven 
o'clock at night, when the soldiers were land- 
ed at the roadsted of la Madelaine, the only 
place in the island where the rocks were 
neither mined nor cut into mortars; ample 
icans of defence, however, presented them- 
selves, and the progress of the enemy might 
have been instantly arrested. Inclination 
alone was wanting. After firing a single 
cannon, the knight who commanded the 
tower of St. George deserted with his garri- 
son to the enemy. The battery at the point 
of St. Julian was also abandoned, ped the 
regiment of militia of Birkarhara, posted 
there, took refuge under the cannon of fort 
Manoel. 

«© While terror and distrust seized on all 
in consequence of these unexpected events, a 
report was suddenly spread and believed, that 
all the French, Spanish, and most of the Lta- 
lian knights, had entered into a conspiracy 
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with the enemy, who by this time had ad- 
vanecd to the entrenchments of Nasciar, and 
seized on all the artillery, now abandoned by 
the fugitives. A picquet of cavalry, sent by 
the grand master tg the old city, was, nearly 
at the same time, refused entrance by the go- 
vernor, who, as well as the regiment sta- 
tioned there, stated that they were determin- 
ed not to quarrel with the French. 

“* Notwithstanding this general defection, 
the grand seneschal established his head- 
quarters at Floriana, the bailli de Clugny as- 
sumed the command of Fort Ricasoli, the 
bailli Tomasi remained firm at his post, and 
the fire of the forts St. Elmo and Tigné pro- 
duced great execution; while a sally was 
made witha galley and two galliots, which 
‘eannonaded the French snallops, still em- 
ployed in carrying fresh ‘troops, and sunk 
two of them. 

«* But the dawn of the succeeding morn- 
ing discovered that the enemy had encircied 
the city, stopped the supplies of provisions 
and ammunition, and were erecting redoubts 
to batter the place. On this the confusion 
soon became general; nine hundred of the 
regular troops refused to attack a post occu- 

vied by the enemy; whole companies of mi- 
fitia expressed a determination not to be shut 
up within the fortifications, and it was found 
necessary to relieve all the posts commanded 
by the French chevaliers. 

~ € At leneth the nobles, the advocates, and 
the burehers, who had retired from different 
parts of the island into the city, on the ap- 
proach of evening surrounded the palace of 
the grand master, and stated, that as there 
could no longer be any doubt of treachery, 
they had drawn up a declaration and pre- 
sented it to the Dutch consul, intimating 
their resolution of surrendering to the French ; 
it was added, that they had requested him to 
transmit the capitulation to Bonaparte, either 
with or without the consent of the order. 


Several of the knights were at the same time . 


massacred, a bloody head was carried about 
on a pike, and it was with great difficulty 
that the chevaliers of the priories of Castille 
and Bavaria could prevent the minister of 
Russia from being killed during the tumult. 
The doors of the council chamber were soon 
after burst open, the bodies of the murdered 
chevaliers presented to the members, and the 
sovercign himself threatened with death. 

“« Jpuring this dreadful period of suspense, 
Ransijeat, who had been released from. pri- 
son, I'ormosa, the consul of Holland, Dou- 
blet, the under-seeretary of state, the bailli 
Frisari, and the chevalier Amati, minister 
from Spain, were sent by the insurgents to 
the French camp, where they obtained an 
armistice during twenty-four hours, and the 
terms of capitulation were immediately de- 
bated upon and agreed ; but neither the grand 
master, nor the council, nor the congrega- 
tion of state, affixed their signatures. 

** At length tbe French entered ihe city, 
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and seized on all the posts; while Ransijeat 
and Doublet presided over the municipality, 
and regulated the internal police.” 


The third book begins with the cap- 
ture of Naples, and ends with that of 
Seringapatam. We know not whether 
these oriental transactions belonged to 
the proper subject of our author. The 
conquest of Mysore, would equally have 
taken place from motives of local ambi- 
tion and opportunity, whether Great 
Britain had engaged or not in the wars 
of the French revolution; and it may 
reasonably be doubted, whether the ex- 
tinction of a French interest in Hindos- 
tan, will not too speedily endanger the 
allegiance of the whole mass of our oti- 
ental possessions. The conquest of Ca« 
nada was the loss of North America; 
that of Pondicherry and Ceylon, and 
Mysore, may convince our Indian go- 
vernment, that it no longer needs an 
European protector. Under the mis. 
chievous subdivision of authority, be- 
tween the company and the board of 
controul, one of the parties will become 
discontented. ‘The commercial opinion 
of London, will probably favour the al- 
liance of the state with the weaker pow- 
er, and occasion a wish for separation, 
under the pretence, or for the sake of 
obtaining that unrestricted intercourse; 
which, if granted by the courage of our 
statesmen, would have operated as a 
connecting cement, and a thickening 
bond of union. 

The eighth chapter of this book nar. 
rates that unfortunate expedition to Hol- 
land, the causes of whose failure are still 
covered with a veil; which, for the in- 
struction of those who may have to re- 
new a similar attempt, it would be de- 
sirable to draw aside. 

The fourth book opens with the ac- 
cession of Bonaparte ; and the unfortu- 
nate, the uncivil, the unwise, the unac- 
countable refusal of Lord Grenville to 
treat with him. It includes the affairs 
of Egypt, which are continued in the 
fifth and concluding book. ‘The sixth, 
and final chapter, records the negotia- 
tions which terminated in the treaty ot 
Amiens. 

‘The results of this long and wide- 
wasting war, are thus, with condensed 
precision, summed up by the judgment 
of the author: 


«¢ The exertions of Britain during the re- 
volutionary war, are unequalled perhaps 14 
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the annals of any nation. Two hundred sail 
of line-of-battle ships, a military force of 
more than halfa million of men, near twenty 
millions sterling paid in loans and subsidies, 
a public debt, before deemed intolerable, 
enlarged toa frightful magnitude, and an im- 
mense annual taxation doubled: such have 
been the efforts of a people who had acquire 
vigour by the wholesome spirit of their an- 
cient institutions, a generous love of liberty, 
a liberal toleration in respect to religion, the 
cultivation of manufactures, and an unre- 
strained commerce. 

« No nation ever suffered equal privations 
with greater manfulness. The stockholder 
beheld his capital diminished more than one 
half, the peasant saw the price of his loaf 
almost tripled, without a murmur; while the 
opulent cheerfully vielded to the fiseal regu- 
lations known by the detested names of the 
triple assessment and the income-tax. But 
enlightened men were shocked at the mise- 
ries inflicted by those who reclined their heads 
on pillows of down, while their fellow sub- 
jects were frequently arrested on suspicion, 
confined for months without trial, or tried 
without crime. It was considered as an in- 
telerable outrage, that the punishment re- 
served for convicted felons should be applied 
to uncenvicted traitors; and history has to 
record, without a blush, that solitary impri- 
sonment, for the first tine since the revolu- 
tion, was practised in one country by the ex- 
press order, and torture inflicted in another 
by the tacit permission, of Englishmen. 

“*€ During the course of this conflict, Bri- 
tain was victoridus ia every sea, and success- 
ful in every naval battle ; the capture of near 
500 men-ef-war, of which upwards of eighty 
were ships of the line, fully attests this me- 
morable fact, and exhibits nobler trophies 
than were ever won before by any other na- 
tion. Nor was any quarter of the globe ex- 
empt from her conquests. In America, she 
acquired Tobago, part of St. Domingo, the 
whole of Martinico, St. Lucia, and Guada- 
loupe, from the French; Trinidad from the 
Spaniards; Demerary, Issequibo, Surinam, 
Curacoa, Berbice, and St. Kusiatia, from the 
Duteh. In the East Indies, Pondicherry, 
Malacca, Ceylon, Amboyna, and Banda, 
yielded either to her arms or influence. In 
Africa, Goree, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Malta, and Egypt, by turns confessed the 
sway of the conqueror; while in Europe, 
Toulon, Minorca, Corsica, and Malta, either 
surrendered by capitulation, or were subju- 
gated by force. 

se Scarcely any state in want of treasure 
@r assistance, but was either supplied with 

the wealth, or protected by the fieets and ar- 
mies, of this nation; and no less than two 

emperors, three kings, one queen, with a 
multitude of petty but independent princes, 
were occasionally ranked among her subsi- 
diaries. 
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«* In addition to this, and by a rare in 
stance of good fortune hitherto unexampled 
in any history, although the manufactures of 
England drooped, and many of her artisans 
were forced by dire necessity to wield those 
arms they had before fabricated, yet her com- 
merce flourished and even increased during 
the war. 

«« This tide of prosperity, however, has 
been productive of but little permanent ad- 
vantage; for after the expenditure of at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand lives and 
some hundreds of millions of money, the is- 
land of Ceylon in the Indian, and that of 
Trinidad in the Atlantic, ocean, are all that 
remain of her numerous conquests: nor 
ought it to be forgotten, that one of her allies 
has been stiipped of his domiM™{ons on the 
continent; another has been driven into ex- 
ile ; arid that the rest have consented to the 
most humiliating sacrifices to obtain safcy 
and peace. 

sé _ prepared to avenge insulted honour, 
or redress national wrongs, it is to be hoped, 
that Britain will continue to combat by 
means of the same arms which have so fre- 
quently ensured suecess ; and that with the 
extended trident of Neptune she will, as be- 
fore, beat down the boasted spear of Mi- 
nerva. 

«« But, with these exceptions alone, it is 
her interest to sacrifice at the altar of peace 5, 
to ply the loom and the shuttle ; to cultivate 
the surface of the earth for the purposes of 
acriculture; to raise the minerals trom its 
bowels for the service of social life; to un- 
bend the sail of commerce to the gale ; to co- 
ver the ocean with her fleets; and never to 
engage in any but a just, necessary, and po- 
pular war, the aim of which is defined, and 
the object attainable.” 


‘The appendix contains the state-papers 
which were most necessary to elucidate 
the narrative: the requisite maps are 
inserted in their proper places. The 
whole work will be perused with interest 
and approbation. No ordinary dili- 
gence, no inferior talents, could have so 
speedily collected, so fitly arranged, so 
justly estimated, so a compress- 
ed, this immense mass of transaction. 
To the contemporary it will be a favou- 
rite book of reference, when he wishes 
to recall before his memory the leading 
incidents of that war of the gods, which 
shook the pillars of surrounding society. 
To posterity it will prove, that there 
were Englishmen who saw, while it 
lasted, the madness of their country’s 
interference, and who opposed in vain 
the wild counsels of the anti-jacobin 
furies. 
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Art. X. Political and Military Memoirs of Europe, from the Rimswal of the War on 


the Continent in 1798, to the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 
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SOMETIMES a war is undertaken, 
in the event of which great interests of 
mankind are at stake. Such was the 
war of Darius, the Mede, against the 
Greeks, which under Xerxes, his suc- 
cessor, was terminated so gloriously for 
the eause of liberty. In that war pro- 
bably the Ionian cities, which were the 
regular subjects of Darius, took a sin- 
cere interest in the suceess of the Greeks. 
They might not avow it; they may not 
have betray@1 the cause of their sove- 
reign: but they are likely to have felt 
that every asylum of liberty and inde- 
pendence would be lost to their genera- 
tion, if the Persians prevailed in the 
contest. Such again was the war of 
Gustavus Adolphus; a war as impor- 
tant to religious autonomy, as that of 
the Greeks to civil. Darius might have 
defended his invasion on the grounds of 
the anti-jacobins. The opponents of 
- Gustavus Adolphus might have de- 
fer.ded their cause, on the grounds of 
the English court during the American 
war. The Persian historians had, no 
doubt, such grounds to urge formerly ; 
and the imperial historians of Germany 
latterly: but the Eurepean verdict, the 
judgment of the disinterested states, 
both in the ancient and in the modern 
world, has condemned the adherents of 
Darius, and the opponents of Gustavus 
Adolphus. The consequence is, that, 
with the fiow of ages, the fame of these 
adherents and of these opponents is con- 
stantly diminishing. They are consi- 
dered either as ignorant of the true 
interests of the people, or as knowingly 
hostile to them; their failings are ad- 
vertized, their talents are questioned, in 
order to associate permanent praise with 
eventual utility, and to render true glory 
inseparable from virtue. 

The late revolution war of the French, 
or the antijacobim war of the confede- 
rated kings, was a struggle of this kind 
when it began: and the leaning of the 
neutral and disinterested nations to the 
French cause has continued so decisive, 
that scarcely any historians are to be 
met with, and those anonymous, who 


revolution. 


man of letters, who co-operated in the English Antijacobin Review, now manages am 
efficial publication for Bonaparte, on similar principles, 


* Parras and Moulins, who were sound 
It was soon followed by the recall of the whole church and king 
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throw the interest on the side of the 
allies. Nor are the natural prejudices 
of country sufficient to restrain the 
Posselts and the Stephens from the 
avowal of an analogous sympathy. We 
are not therefore about to blame Mr. 
Ritchie for a turn of opinion somewhat 
Galiican; we think it, on the contrary, 
during this struggle for liberty, favour- 
able in a man of letters to the enduring 
interests of his reputation; yet we could 
wish that, from the moment of the ne- 
gotiation at Lille, every thing anti- 
British had been carefully avoided : from 
that period the war on the part of the 
British ministers was only a struggle 
— French aggrandizement. ‘The 
alliance with Russia in 1798, is attacked 
with considerable coarseness of displea- 
sure (p. 37), a sort of mention, which 
only tends to prepare between two na- 
tions, well adapted for habitual friend- 
ship, an absurd spirit of angry ani- 
mosity. 

In the second volume the usurpation 
of Bonaparte is narrated with a com- 
placence highly dangerous to the in- 
terests of liberty: we are not for in. 
voking, on such occasions, the poignard 
of Arenas; but we would wish the voice 
of history to speak daggers to those 
generals, who, by the instrumentality 
of anignorant force, suppress and stifle 
the infant feebleness of free, voluntary, 
and improving institutions. The inter- 
ference of Bonaparte was avowedly de- 
spotic, and despotic for the worst of 
ends: he declared himself an antijacobin, 
the instrument of a party confederated 
for the suppression of liberal ideas. To 
*Sieyes, Barruel, and the other secret 
directors of the jesuitic interest, he owed 
the opportunity of elevation, and has 
kept the implied condition of his ascen- 
dancy, by faithfully restoring popery 
and personal monarchy. It must have 
been mortifying to the leaders of the 
antijacobins of this country, not to have 
been consulted about the elevation of 
that man; because it shows that they 
were considered only as the instruments 
of a centinental faction, which they 





catholics, bad smoothed the way for this 
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fancied they were using against France. 
They have been lending the treasures 
and forces of this country, not to resist 
French aggrandizement, but to subdue 
France to the holy see. They have 
triumphed. 

The conclusion of this interesting 
history mia a criticism on the peace 
of Amiens, very characteristic of the 
author’s patriotism. 


«« B; the conditions of the definitive treaty 
Bonaparte acquired more, than four years of 
successful warfare could have given him. 
Their extreme liberality explains the reason, 
why the diplomatic correspondence has not 
transpired. France cou!d not be abashed by 
giving publicity to the progressive steps of a 
negociation, which terminated so beneficially 
to her; but the exposure of them might not 
have been a matter of equal indifference to 
the other contracting party. The court of 
Lendon wished to get rid of the war at any 
price, and the first consul, remarking this 
favourable ardour, was too sagacious not to 
turn it to his own advantage. It is not 
enough to disclaim any idea that the peace 
was concluded under an impression of the 
over-ruling power of France: the supposition 
must be , by facts, and by them 
enly. If the vigour and resources of Bri- 
tain were as great, her situation as proud 
and pre-eminent as ever; if her means of 
continuing the contest were adequate to 
every exertion which might have been re- 
quired, how happens it that concession is 
the task of Britain alone ?—that there appears 
no mutual interchange, no reciprocation on 
the side of the republic? Surely, so vast a 
boon might have procured peace at any time ; 
and if no imperious necessity existed on the 
part of this country, was it not humiliating, 
vas it not disgraceful to accept of terms 
which implied it? If the relative attitude of 
the two states preciuded further beneficial 
hostility, the uéi possidetis became the rule 
of negociation, and that alone, or commen- 
surate renunciations, can be acknowledged 
as the evidence of equal claims. But an 
expenditure of nearly three hundred milli- 
ons, independent of the losses sustained by 
a restricted commerce, and other evils inci- 
dent to a state of hostility ; a sum which has 
entailed an increase of annual taxes greater 
than the real value of the foreign merchan- 
dise imported into Britain during the year, 
and litde short of that of her export trade, 
surely demanded a more equable compen- 
sation than the cession of Ceylon and ‘Trini- 
dad. The professed object of the war against 
Tippoo was the expulsion of Frenelimen 
from India for ever: but by the treaty of 
Amiens, Pondicherry and all her former 
settlements in the ‘east are restored, nay 
guaranteed to the republic, which thus ac- 
quires the means of reviving dangerous in- 
trigues with the native potvers, and forming 
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at her ease establishments that will soon ex-. 
pand to an extent fatal to the interests of this 


country. As a military and commercial 
station, the Cape of Good Hope was of the 
first importance: yet this settlement is re- 
stored withomt a struggle. In fine, all the 
colonies of France in the possession of Bri-: 
tain are given up, after being improved and 
enriched by the capital and industry of the 
English merchant, and they are given up 
without any requital,—except the grant of 
peace. 

«© The sanction of terms so degrading, of 
terms which the vanquished only could be 
supposed to receive, was a disagreeable duty 
to the British legislature: it was directly 
hostile to their proceedings during the last 
eight years. When their political opponents, 
on so many former occasions, suggested mo= 
deration instead of that contemptuous pride 
which inflated the incapacity of the war- 
ministers ; when they proposed the acknow- 
ledgment of the French republic, and a 
compromise as to territory by the renunciation 
of some of her colonies, and the retention’ 
of others; Mr. Pitt exclaimed, that he trusted 
there was not a man to sign such a treaty, 
and not a courier to carry it. Yet, bya 
strange fatality, one of his warmest partisans 
was selected to conclude a peace on less fa- 
vourable conditions, and officially pronounce 
its eulogy. At the same time the ex-minister, 
with incredible effrontery, openly joined in 
the transaction, but dal no compunc- 
tion, and felt no abasement from self-con- 
tradiction. In the course of his oration, 
during the solemn discussion of the treaty 
in the house of commons, he laughed; and 
in this playful humour, which incited a 
corresponding sensation among his friends, 
were the dearest interests of the nation de- 
cided. The Britons, who fell on the plains 
of Flanders and the sand-hills of Holland, 
could never have surmised, that their funcral 
rites would be celebrated with merriment. 
But as if the history of Mr. Pitt ought to be. 
recorded in Hudibrastic verse only, the man,, 
who can boast of having, by the impolicy of 
his measures, reared a power whose stupen- 
dous strength must soon crush the thrones 
of the European potentates, is to have a 
statue erected to immortalise his deserts. 
Let it be engraven on its pedestal, that the 
British annals, since the time that a Stuart 
occupied the throne, afford not an instance 
of imbecility in the cabinet and the field, or 
an ignominious result, equal to those in the 
war against the independence of the French 
nation, and the liberties of mankind.” 


This history is written with an ardour 
of eloquence which well adapts it for 
popularity of circulation. It is not 
distinguished by the consultation of nu- 
merous, or foreign, or recondite au- 
thorities; but by the natural choice of 
those objects for prominence, which 
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made at the time most impression on 
the generality of observers. The style 
is spirited and unaffected; but in the 
use of auxiliaries there are occasional 
symptoms of a northern education. It 
is agreeable that events so recent, and 


Art. XI. 


Amiens in 1802. By Joun Avorruus, Leg. 


TO commence this article with any 
general remarks on the duties of an his- 
torian, or on the qualifications of Mr. 
Adolphus for the laborious and respon. 
sible task he has undertaken, were alike 
superfluous. As to the first, they have 
long since been agreed on; diligence in 
exploring every repository wherein in- 
formation may be obtained, and plain 
honesty in the communication of it: 
an historian should take for his motto, 
«Truth and the whole Truth.” As to 

. the second, namely, the qualifications of 
Mr. Adolphus, he has already delivered 
his credentials, if we may use the phrase: 
his History of the Reign of George the 
Third has the rare merit of estimating 
living characters with freedom and im- 
partiality, and of recording contempo- 
rary facts unmutilated and undisguised. 
«« Opinions vary, fade, and are forgot- 
ten; applause and blame are transferred 
from public characters, according to 
the mutability of general opinion, but 
the narrative of facts will ever claim 
attention; and the historian who has 
bestowed the greatest portion of dili- 
gence and judgment on this part of his 
subject, will be most permanently es- 
teemed.” Much has been said on the 
difficulty of composing an history of our 
own time; it is obvious, that the prin- 
cipal difficulty is that of restraining 
within due bounds those prejudices and 
partialities, which all of us feel with 
respect to particular measures and 
particular characters. The materials 
for history are not likely to be more 
abundant or authentic at a remote pe- 
riod; no future writer could have had 
better sources of information on the 
events of their respective histories than 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Czsar, each 
of whom could exclaim concerning 
them—queque ipse... vidi, & quorum 
pars magna fui. As Mr. Adqlphus had 
succeeded in acquitting himself with 
respectability as the historian of the 
passing events of his own country, we 
augured favourably of his success when 


* This has generally been called the massacre at Nency.—Rev. 
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so frequently alluded to, should be re- 
traced on the memory; and that a book 
of reference should be provided, in 
which the order and dates of the suc 
cessive incidents should be easily found. 


The Hestory of France from the Year 1790 to the Peace concluded at 


8vo. 2 vols. pp. 1311. 


the recent occurrences of a foreign na- 
tion became the subject of his pen; he 
now enjoys all the advantages of a con- 
temporary historian, and is in a great 
measure relieved from those restraints 
which delicacy and an amiable tender- 
ness towards living characters unite to 
impose. We shall examine his merits 
with freedom and impartiality. 

These volumes embrace a short but 
eventful period: they begin with the 
state of the public mind in France dur- 
ing the summer of the year 1790. The 
habits of obedience which had long cha- 
racterized the nation, were universally 
relaxed, the laws no longer reverenced, 
the duties of sovereignty no more re- 
garded. The contagious spirit of re- 
volt had been communicated to the 
troops, and the garrison of Nancy, open- 
ly supported by the jacobin club at 
Paris, now demanded in so loud and 
peremptory a tone some arrears which 
it was asserted were due to them, that 
the national assembly, foreseeing the 
dangerous consequences which would 
ensue were not some vigorous*and ef- 
fective measures immediately adopted, 
passed a decree on the 16th of August, 
ordering the soldiers to return to their 
duty, and the inhabitants of Nancy to 
their obedience to the laws, under pain 
of being treated as rebels. 

Mr. Adolphus begins his history with 
an account of the afair* at Nancy, and 
to our great surprise we found that he 
had dismissed it in four pages! That 
an event of such intrinsic importance, 
one which implicated the humanity of 
an officer who acted so considerable a 
part in the revolution, the Marquis de 
Bouillé, and who, in order to vindicate 
his character, published in his memoirs 
a detailed account of the affair, that it 
should have been thus cursorily glanced 
at, is perfectly unaccountable. Even 
the brief and insufficient relation which 
Mr. Adolphus has given, is not strictly 
accurate; he says, that after the arres- 
tation of the deputies from Nancy, the 























Marquis de Bouillé was directed to march 
against the insurgents, that a consider- 
able force was rapidly collected, and 
that he appeared at the gates cf Nancy 
before the mutineers were informed that 
he had commenced his march. “ His 
presence produced a momentary awe: 
the revolted soldiers, on his summons, 
delivered up Messrs. Malseigne and de 
Noue; but before the gates could be 
thrown open, with fatal levity they re- 
sumed their arms, and pointed a cannon 
against the troops which had advanced 
within thirty paces of the gates.” 

On a reference to the Marquis’s own 
account of this affair, we find that M. 
de Malscigne was the officer who was 
charged with the execution of the de- 
cree of the national assembly, and the 
Marquis merely with a commission to 
render him every assistance, and employ 
arms if the insurgents persisted in re- 
bellion. Soon after the passing of this 
decree, De Bouillé, who had long been 
commandant of Metz and of the pro- 
vinces des Evéchés, received an order 
from the king to take under his com- 
mand the troops of Lorraine, Alsace, 
Franche-Compté,and Champagne; these 
united to the garrison of Metz, formed 
an army consisting of an hundred and 
ten battalions, and a hundred and four 
squadrons. There was reason to sus- 
pect, however, that a majority of these 
troops had not preserved their fidelity 
to their sovereign. ‘The insurrection at 
Nancy in the mean time became more 
alarming ; the garrison was composed 
of four battalions of the king’s regiment, 
accounted one of the best in France ; 
of two battalions of Swiss; and the re- 
giment of mestre de camp, which were 
cavalry. To these were jcined five or 
six thousand men from the town and 
neignbourhood, who had opened the 
arsenals, whence they had taken five 
thousand musquets, had seized on the 
powder magazines, and loaded eighteen 
pieces of cannon. The soldiers had 
plundered the miiitary chest; exacted 
money of the constituted authorities, 
under pain of hanging the municipal 
officers and commissioners for the de- 
partment, in case of refusal; and had 
actually imprisoned several of their 
officers, and among others the general 
officer that commanded them. 

Such was the situation in which M. 
de Malseigne found Nancy; it is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that- the de- 
cree of the assembly should be treated 
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with derision, and that the officer who 
proclaimed it was glad to escape from 
an attempt made to seize him, to Lune. 
ville, where there was a body of carbi- 
neers, consisting of eight squadrons, 
who had hitherto conformed to military 
duty. 

The garrison at Nancy, enraged at 
the escape of Malseigne, proceeded in 
martial order to Luneville, for the pur- 
pose of compelling the carbineers to de- 
liver him into their hands. This out- 
rage on the person of a brother officer, 
who had been expressly appointed by 
the national assembly to proclaim and 
enforce its decree, first prompted the 
Marquis to assemble some troops and 
march against Nancy. The carbineers 
refused to deliver up Malseigne, and a 
slight engagement ensued between the 
two parties; the very next day, how- 
ever, these fickle cowards arrested their 
general, and sent him under an escort to 
Nancy, where the soldiers of the gar- 
rison threw him into prison. Informa- 
tion of this latter circumstance decided 
the Marquis to attempt a rescue, though 
under considerable apprehension of dis- 
obedience among his own troops, which 
consisted, moreover, only of three thou- 
sand infantry and fourteen hundred ca- 
valry, while the town of Nancy con- 
tained no less than ten thousand men in 
arms. Preferring, on the score of pru- 
dence as wellas of humanity, persuasion 
to hostility, on the morning of the 30th 
of August the Marquis introduced a 
proclamation into the town, command- 
ing the people to conform to the decrees 
of the assembly, and deliver up the most 
factious of their chiefs; four and twenty 
hours were allowed them to prepare an 
answer. After some ineffectual nego- 
tiations between the parties, the Marquis 
begun his march: he had proceeded 
within half a league of the town, when 
he was met by a deputation, to whose 
proposals he gave the same answer as 
before, allowing an hour for decision: 
this hour expired ; and at four o’clock in 
the afternoon his advanced guard ap- 
proached the gates of the town, which 
were defended by troops and armed in- 
habitants with several pieces of cannon. 
Within a few paces from one of these 
gates, another deputation advanced from 
the town, who assured the Marquis that 
his orders should be instantly obeyed, 
that the regiments were already leaving 
the town, and repairing to the place he 
had appointed, and that the two general 
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officers would immediately be delivered 
up. Accordingly, the head of the co- 
Jumn, into which the king’s regiment 
was formed, filed off from the town, and 
the Marquis was soon joined by the two 
generals, Malseigne and De Noue. In 
consequence of this pacific arrangement, 
the Marquis suspended the aaa of his 
troops, and waited only for the depar- 
ture of the garrison, that he might take 
possession of it himself; it often hap- 
pens, however, that the irritation of a 
populace is not to be controuled; such 
unhappily was the case at present.— 
Several soldiers, who had not followed 
their colours. together with a party of 
the people, began a quarrel with De 
Bouillé’s advanced guard, and were pre- 
paring to fire on them with several 
pieces of heavy ordnance, loaden with 
grape-shot, which they had placed in 
the entrance of the gate. A young of- 
ficer of the king’s regiment, named 
Dessiles, prevented them for some time; 
he placed himself before the mouth of a 
cannon, and when torn from thence, he 
leaped upon a four and twenty pounder, 
and seating himself upon the touch-hole, 
was in that position massacred.* The 
dreadful slaughter which followed is too 
well known to require being detailed 
here. We have dwelt on this affair, in 
justification of the Marquis, from whose 
memoirs .of the revolution our account 
is abbreviated, because we think that 
Mr. Adolphus has slurred it over in a 
very hasty and unsatisfactory manner. 
In the account of the king’s flight to 
Varennes, it is said that “ M. de Bouillé, 
who had escaped from France, wrote to 
the assembly, avowing himself the only 
instigator of the journey.”? Mr. Adol- 
phus does not seem to have been aware, 
that so far from being the author of the 
king’s flight, de Bouillé, when the pro- 
ject was First communicated to him, in- 
stantly saw, with that ready penetration 
and sagacity which seldom deserted him, 
the very doubtful success of the measure, 
and the inevitable ruin both to the so- 
vereign and the monarchy which a fai- 
lure would produce: it was decided on 
against his approbation, but the decision 
being made, he obeyed his orders, and 
was the sole conductor of it. The Mar- 
quis made his own escape ; and on his 
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arrival at Luxembourgh wrote a letter 
to the national assembly, which may 
have misled Mr. Adolphus, accusing 
himself as being the person who per- 
suaded the king into the measures he 
adopted. The object of tlris letter does 
the highest honor to the Marquis; “ it 
was intended,” says he, “for no. other 
purpose than to turn upon myself that 
torrent of popular fury which I feared 
might prove fatal to the king and the 
royal family.” See Bouille’s Memvirs. 
Proceeding in the history to the fatal 
summer of 1792, and the events of the 
10th of August, and the 2d, 3d, and 
4th of September, it is necessary to draw 
the characters of parties and of indivie 
duals. So difficult is it to. form a fair 
estimate of these from the prejudiced 
sources of hired journalists and interested 
emigranis, that where our opinion on 
the merits of an individual has not coin- 
cided with that of Mr. Adolphus, we 
are far from inferring the inaccuracy of 
his estimate. Our reading on the events 
of the revolution has been casual, and 
in comparison with his confined; Mr. 
Adolphus, who is a cautious and indus- 
trious historian, has nevertheless occa- 
sionally summed up his evidence with- 
out a careful examination of witnesses. 
We were a little shocked to find him 
favouring the suspicion of Roland's 
agency in the massacre of September: 
we had always looked upon Roland as 
an honest and respectable character, and 
Mr. Adolphus surely is not perfectly con- 
sistent with himself on this subject. In 
one page he represents this minister as an 
*¢ inoffensive old man, endowed with lit- 
tle talent and not much malice, choleric, 
not rancorous, plain in manners and ha- 
bits, brief in speech, fond of reproving 
vice, and fancying himself a model of 
virtue.” Bye and bye it is stated, that 
“he made no vigorous representation 
against these massacres, because he re- 
joiced at the extermination of priests and 
nobles ;” that he afterwards denounced 
the massacres of September is certainly 
no positive proof that he was not con- 
cerned in them; but as the murder of 
Roland himself was believed to have 
formed part of the projet of the 2d Sep- 
tember, (see vol. 1, p. 266) he cannot 
be exposed to the suspicion of being con- 


* Ina note to Mr. Adolphus's inadequate narrative of this affair, he tells us, that Dessiles 
survived “ to enjoy the immediate admiration of his country, and to attest afterwards in 


exile her ingratitude !” 


Our account of this noble instance of heroism is taken verbatim 


from the Marquis de Bouillé’s Memoirs —Rev. : 

















cerned in it. The character of Madame 
Roland is drawn with great severity, 
and we cannot but observe in general, 
that republicanism is a crime which Mr. 
Adolphus cannot regard with any toler- 
able complacency. ‘The king’s friends 
are ¢ all honourable men:’ cve remember 
that the Marquis de Bouillé acknow- 
ledges himself to have detested the con- 
stitution at the time when he swore to 
support it; and on his own confession 
also, (see p. 291 of his very interesting 
memoirs) that he took a solemn oath 
before Almighty God, in compliment 
to the king, and with a premeditated 
intention net to keep it one moment 
longer than his majesty! Conscious of 
an insincerity to which, in our opinion, 
was attached no common guilt, itis but 
natural that he should regard every one 
as the spy and suspector of his conduct. 
To be haunted by suspicion, is the wise 
and salutary punishment inflicted by 
the Gop or Trutu ou such as meditate 
the slightest profanation of his sacred 
altar. Afterwards, in consequence per- 
haps of a natural and well-founded sus- 
picion of the sincerity of the king, and 
of the king’s friends, many voted for 
the-abolition of royalty, who but for a 
different conduct on their part might 
possibly have been induced to have 
given a different vote. But to have 
voted for the abolition of royalty is 
enough; and we find the learned and 
respectable Bishop of Blois, so well 
known for his concurrence with those 
clergymen in the sitting of the Etats Gé- 
néraux, who united themselves with the 
Tiers Etats in opposition to the design of 
allotting separate chambers for the two 
superior orders; so well known for his 
activity in the first national assembly, 
as a reformer of clerical abuses; so well 
known for his eloquent speeches and mo- 
tions in favour of the emancipation of 
African slaves; so well known for his 
beautiful pamphlet entitled “a Preser- 
yative against Schism;” and so well 
known for his encyclie, his circular letter 
to the bishops of France, requiring their 
aid in the convocation of a national 
council, for the purpose of restoring the 
clergy, according to the decrees of the 
council of Trent, the synod of Borromeo, 
and the liberties and independence ‘of 
the gallican church; we find this gen- 
tleman represented as *‘vying in ribal- 
dry and blasphemy” with Lindet, Coupé, 
Villiers, &c. on the 7th of November 
1793, at a sitting of the national con- 
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vention, headed by Gobet, constitutional 
Bishop of Paris, where they rejected 
their clerical functions; and at which 
very sitting Gregoire, in a declaration 
full of oul asserted his christianity and 
scrupulous adherence to the faith of his 
foretathers!. (See Mem. of the Foun- 
ders of the F. R.-art. Gregoirs, vol. 1.) 
But it is time we should give our rea- 
ders a specimen of the style in which 
this work is composed. After a con- 
cise but clear and connected account of 
the campaign in 179t, Mr. Adolphus 
turns his attention to the internal state of 
the republic. 


** From these scenes of carnage, where 
the horrors of death are diminished by the 
‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war,’ the attention is called to contemplate 
transactions not less sanguinary, though in- 
finitely more disgusting, exhibited in the 
internal government of France. Terror, 
avowed as a system, stalked over the land, 
dealing on every side the blow of fate; and 
extinguishing love, mutual confidence, ho- 
nour, and pity. The various devices for 
proving.treason, or treasonable inclinations, 
gave vigour to a host of spies, informers, and 
persecutors, some of whom were in the pay 
of government; some hoped to conciliate 
favour, and others thought, by denouncing 
their nearest relations or most intimate 
friends, to avoid those persecutions, of which 
a moment might make them: the victims.— 
No man could consider himself sure of an 
hour's life, yet no man was permitted to 
prepare himself for death; and he who dareg 
to express or inculcate a hope of a better ex- 
istence beyond the grave, incurred imminent 
danger of being sacrificed as an incorrigible 
fanatic. 

‘« Yet no motive of safety, or hope of ad- 
vantage, stimulated the rulers of France to 
so profuse a waste of human blood: no for- 
mal opposition to their ascendancy existed 
in the convention, nor could insurrection 
venture to lift her head in any of the depart- 
gth Jan, ments: At-an early period of the 
8th Jan. : : 

vear Charette was expelled froin 
the isle of Noirnioutier, and the last hopes 
of the rovalists seemed to have expired: but 
the termination of fear did not terminate the 
vengeance of government; every inhabited 
place of La Vendée, and every district pre- 
sumed accessary to the insurrection, was a 
monument of blood and insatiate revenge 
The deputies sent on mission to these parts 
were purposely sclected from the most bai- 
barous, ferocious, and brutal of the people : 
they carried to exaggeration the fashionab'e 
manners of the cordeliers, adding to the dis- 
gusting deporument, obscene diction, and 
unrelenting cruelty, required by the prevail- 
ing disposition in Paris, all the violences 
which an unbridled indulgence in the worst 
and most detestable passions could prompt, or 
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the most diabolical imaginations could in- 
vent. Carrier was the delegated tyrant of 
La Vendée, and he raised to his name monu- 
ments of horrible celebrity, before which the 
barbarians of all times and nations but his 
own seem comparatively innocent. Te pub- 
licly excited the people to pillage and mur- 
der the rich; he publicly reproached the 
judges for permitting scruples of any kind to 
prevent the condemnation of criminals; he 
mingled with his cruelty and extortion a 
brutal jocularity, not less afflictive to the 
mind than pain was to the body of the suf- 
ferer ; he dismissed petitioners who pleaded 
for their friends or relatives, with reproaches, 
threats, and even blows; the consequence 
of these barbarities was universal dread, ge- 
neral desolation, and in individuals the men- 
tal agony often occasioned delirium and 
death. An instance is even recorded where 
the executioner was so affected with the in- 
nocence and graces of six young-ladies pe- 
rishing on the same day under his hands, 
that he was seized with a profound melan- 
choly, whieh terminated his existence in a 
week. Yet the directors of these barbarities 
were not mercly unmoved, but satisfied with 
themselves. Carrier boasted of his cruelties ; 
his dispatches to the convention were filled 
with accounts of destroying five hundred in 
a day, of burying four thousand and fifty in 
a single pit, and the convention applauded 
these ferocious narratives, enjoying as excel- 
lent wit the description of the guillotine un- 
der the name of the national razor, and the 
little window, and the noyade, by the title 
of the bath, and of drinking in the great 
bowl. 

«* But even these excesses were not equal 
to those by which the commanders of troops 
of the revelutionary army spread terror and 
devastation farand wide. "Their savage atre- 
cities combined the extremes of rapacity, 
cruelty, and lust: by them whole generations 
were swept away in brutal sport; the hoary 
grandsire, with the youthful props of his 
years, and his second hope the offspring of 
his children, lay in one general heap; wo- 
men even in pregnancy, and children at the 
breast, were devoted to similar destruction. 
Priests, women, and children, were marked 
out for peculiar barbarities : priests were the 
first victims of the noyade, being put on 
board boats and ships under pretence of trans- 
portation; but when they were drowned, 
Carrier amused the legislature with a joke in 
his own style, that they were transported 
vertically; the unfortunate men, ignorant 
that they were destined to this unexpected 
death, cried out to their executioners for 
help, but their struggles and exclamations 
only occasioned sik in these monsters, 
and if any were perceived making such ex- 
ertions as promised to save their lives, they 
were dispatched with swords, poles, or 
pikes.” 
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The second volume opens with an. ace 
count of the effect produced on the in¢ 
ternal state of France, by the decapita- 
tion of Robespierre: the jacobin club 
was soon dissolved, but individuals yet 
retained great influence, and one system 
of terror was only abolished to make 
room fora new one. In the year 1795, 
the arms of the republic triumphed in 
every quarter: Tuscany, Spain, Prussia, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Elector 
of Hanover, are driven into peace, and 
Holland into a fatal alliance. The 
second insurrection of La Vendée is 
quelled by the artifices and the arms of 
Hoche; the disgraceful expedition to 
Quiberon fails, and Charette and Stofilet 
are executed; the national convention 
proceeds to frame a new constitution ; 
the infamous decree, however, for elect- 
ing two thirds of the new councils from 
the convention, is strongly opposed by 
the people; preparations are made for 
resistance; insurrection ensues ; the can- 
non of the convention sweep the streets 
and quell the insurgents: the elections 
are of course completed, and the con- 
vention is dissolved. 


«¢ The general abstract of the acts of the 
convention, and the effects of its existence, 
is thus detailed by Prud’homme.* Its sit- 
tings continued thirty-seven months and four 
days, during which time 11,210 laws were 
enacted, and 360 conspiracies and 140 insur- 
rections denounced: 18,613 persons were 
put to death by the guillotine. ‘The civil 
war at Lyons cost 31,200 men; that at Mar- 
seilles 729. At Toulon 14,325 were de- 
stroyed ; and in the re-actions in the south, 
afier the full of Robespierre, 750 individuals 
perished. The war in La Vendée is com- 
puted to have caused the destruction of 
900,000 men, and more than 2U,000 dwel- 
lings. Impressed with images of terror, 4790 
persons committed suicide; and 3400 wo- 
inen died in consequence of premature deli- 
yeries: 20,060 are computed to have died of 
famine, and 1550 were driven to insanity. 
In the colonies 124,000 white men, women, 
and children, and 60,000 people of colour 
were massacred ; 2 towns, and 3200 habita- 
tions were burnt. The loss of men in the 
war is estimated, though probably below the 
real truth, at 800,600; while 123,789, who 
had emigratcd in the course of the revolu- 
tion, were now for ever excluded from the 
country.” 


‘The narrative of the internal state of 
the ‘republic is now suspended, whilst 
the historian relates the brilliant and 
depopulating campaigns’ in Germany 


* Histoire des Erreurs, &c. vol. vi. p..512 5 and Tableau Général. 
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and Italy. These numerous and splen- 
did conquests, whatever gratification 
they afforded to the national vanity of 
the French, were attended with little in- 
ternal advantage ; the plunder of other 
countries enriched not their own, whilst 
so many thousand hands were taken 
from agriculture and manufactures to 
supply the ranks, at once of victory and 
death. 

The history of Bonaparte’s campaign 
in Italy, was written at the time by a 
general officer. We remember an anec- 
dote there related, which, in honour of the 
Venetian senate, we shallrepeat: * A few 
days before General Massena had taken 
possession of Verona, that place was 
the asylum of Lewis Stanislaus, brother 
to the last king of France, and his little 
court of emigrants, to whom the Vene- 
tians had kindly afforded protection. 
Their generosity, however, soon gave 
way to their fears; and the senate of 
Venice, with a shameful policy, had al- 
ready determined to transfer to the vic- 
torious Bonaparte all the regard it had 
formerly displayed towards the majesty 
of the king of Verona. ‘The podestat ac- 
cordingly received orders to declare to 
this fugitive prince, that it was neces- 
sary for him to leave its territories, 
although when France had formerly 
thought proper to complain of this re- 
ception, the senate had answered, that 
Lewis being a noble Venetian, in that 
quality had a legal title to inhabit the 
dominions of the state; but the repub- 
lican legions had not at that time crossed 
the mountains. By way of reply to this 
embassy of the podestat, the pretender is 
said to have demanded that the golden 
book, containing the list of the nobles, 
should be sent to him, in order to erase 
the name of his family, and he at the 
same time required the sword which his 
ancestor Henry IV. had presented to 
the republic. The magistrate, without 
any respect to the misfortunes and past 
grandeur of the pretender, replied, that 
the senate, on his demand, would make 
no scruple to grant the exclusion of his 
name; and as to the sword, i should be 
instantly restered, provided he would pay the 
sui of twelve millions of livres still due by this 
same Henry; “an answer,” observes the 
historian indignantly, ‘ indecent on the 
part of the government of which he 
was the organ, and only worthy of a 
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pawnbroker.”? To return to Mr. Adol- 
phus. In the account which is given of 
the most foul, infamous, and diabolical 
invasion of Switzerland; which account, 
from the list of references, is unques- 
tionably drawn from the most authentic 
sources, it will scarcely be credited, that 
the name of that immortal patriot, 
A toys Renna, is not once mentioned, 
no notonce! Has Mr. Adolphus never 
heard of such a man? does not he recol- 
lect some such name in the Histoire de 
la Destruction, &c. par Henri Zschokke ? 
what an extraordinary and unaccount- 
able omission then! The French would 
not have had so easy a conquest over 
the Swiss, had half that boasted happi- 
ness and harmony subsisted among them, 
of which we have heard so much: their 
history abounds with instances of intes- 
tine discord, arising from civil jealousies 
and religious intolerance. The Helvetic 
confederacy, incoherent in its parts, had 
long been threatened with dissolution ; 
“ different kinds of intestine disturbance,” 
says Mr. Zschokke, whose narrative is 
written ina very temperate and careful 
manner,* ‘ different kinds of intestine 
disturbance,” says he, “the remon- 
strances of the governed, the blind 
haughtiness of the governors, the mu- 
tual rivalship between the cantons, all 
united in the work of destruction— 
France, seeing with pleasure the dissen- 
tions which tore the confederates, did 
not delay to profit by them; she fo- 
mented the discord, fed the hatred and 
the hopes of parties, excited the cantons 
against each other, and thus made way 
for the revolution in Helvetia which was 
soon to break out.’’ ’ 

Berne, Zurich, and Basil took an early 
alarm, and Zurich, the first canton of 
the Helvetic league, invited them to a 
conference for the purpose of mutual 
co-operation and protection; Schwitz 
acceded to the confederacy, and sent to 
the canton ef Berne, in quality of its de. 
puty, the ancient landamman, Charles 
Reding, with the view of preserving, by 
conciliatory means, the tranquillity of 
that canton, and of the whole Helvetic 
body. 

Berne, “on which the salvation of 
Switzerland depended,” says Mr. Adol- 
phus, although it appears that Schwitz, 
under Aloys Reding, made the stoutest 
ang most heroic resistance; Berne was 


* A translation of it has been lately published, from which we have taken the liberty of 
Copying the paragraph marked with inverted commag,—Rey. 
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governed by a proud and unbending aris- 
tocracy, who had excited disaffection 
among the Vaudois by the invasion of 
those franchises which they had enjoyed 
from time immemorial. ‘The Vaudois 
demanded their ancient privileges; 
Berne irritated them by her refusal: 
violence produced violence; France fo- 
mented the discord, assumed the right 
of mediation by virtue of ancient treaties, 
and declared by the mouth of Mengaud, 
her chargé d’affaires with the Helvetic 
body, that she would render Berne re- 
sponsible for the life and safety of cer- 
tain persons, whom the government had 
imprisoned for the * ih with which 
they had pleaded the cause of liberty and 
equality. Berne, in order to ward off 
the immediate blow, now found it neces- 
sary to adopt conciliatory measures to- 
wards the Vaudois, and accordingly 
sent two deputies of the diet, Wiss of 
Zurich, and Reding of Schwitz, to the 
Pays de Vaud, with instructions to re- 
store order, even at the expence of the 
greatest sacrifices, provided however 
that they were asked in a legal and pfo- 
per manner. The haughty spirit of an 
individual, who is the object of extrava- 
gant and repeated encomium by Mr. 
Adolphus, the avoyer Steiguer, who was 
at the head of the Bernese government, 
frustrated this salutary measure: the 
deputies arrived at Lausanne, the capital 
of the Pays de Vaud, and were on the 
very point of executing their commission 
with success, when Berne, on which the 
salvation of Switzerland depended, learning 
that there were still in the Pays de Vaud 
many communities which remained 
faithful to its government, resolved to 
make use of them in conquering the 
country. To perseverance in this fatal, 
and we do not hesitate to call it, this 
treacherous measure, she was urged by 
the unyielding Steiguer, who suffered. 
his hatred to the new organization of 
France to get the better of that political 
prudence, for which he had before been 
so justly celebrated. Insurrection en- 
creased, and general Menard entered the 
Pays de Vaud on the 25th of January 
1798, at the head of his column. The 
haughty governors of Berne now trem- 
bled, and from their fears were extorted 
concessions at which their pride had 
revolted: but it was too late; at length, 
reduced to despair, Berne invoked the 
succour of all its allies,’ but they were 
too busied in their own concerns, and 
the cantons of Zurich and Schwitz alone 
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sent each a battalion, the latter of which 
was commanded by the great patriot 
Aloys Reding ; who, in the course of 
the struggle, became the soul of the 
allied army, but whose name Mr. Adol- 
phus has not thought worthy of being 
admitted into his pages. 

As the history comes nearer to the 
present time, we have scarcely any thing 
before us but scenes of battle. From 
the campaigns of Italy the reader is 
carried to those of Germany, of Hol- 
land, and of Egypt; and the wretched 
relief which alone is inthe power of the 
historian to offer him, is a vicw of the 
divisions in the directory, and of the al- 
ternate ascendancy of different factions 
in Paris. These divisions, however, 
which kept the Parisians in such con- 
stant personal alarm, are in a moment 
hushed by the bold and dexterous revo- 
lution at St. Cloud; and certainly no- 
thing refutes the slander of the caprici- 
ousness of fortune more decisively, than 
her constancy towards Bonaparte on 
this occasion: that a general should have 
basely abandoned his army in distress, 
without orders from his government: 
that he should return to his country, and 
not merely escape punishment for his 
defection, but be raised to the supre- 
macy of power, was a most extraordinary 
and incalculable circumstance. The 
history of this revolution, and the faci- 
lities which were offered for its accom- 
plishment by the state of the nation, at 
this critical time, are explained with 
perspicuity and spirit. 

Bonaparte had not been long seated 
on his consular throne, before he quitted 
the metropolis, in order by his presence 
to give the campaign in Italy a decisive 
and favourable issue. On this occasion 
it was, that he performed an achieve- 
ment which rivals, if it does not eclipse 
the famed exploit of Hannibal: with his 
army of reserve, encumbered with heavy 
artillery, he crossed the Great St. Ber- 
nard. 

The battle of Marengo, the success of 
which Mr. Adolphus has justly attri- 
buted ta the unfortunate DVessaix, de- 
cided the campaign. Within a few 
months a congress was held at Lune- 
ville, where preliminary articles of peace 
were arranged, which were afterwards 
definitively ratified by the Imperial 
diet. 

France now foregeeing that England 
would soon be her only active enemy, 
endeavoured to countervail the ascend- 








ancy of our naval power, by exciting 
the northern powers to a confederacy 
against us, in consequence of our deten- 
tion and search of neutral vessels.— 
*The battle of Copenhagen, however, 
destroyed the hopes of our enemies, and 
Lord St. Helens was deputed embassa- 
dor to Petersburgh, for the final ar- 
rangement of all disputes between the 
contending nations. After several na- 
val successes on our part, means were 
pursued for reconciling Great Britain 
and France, and a correspondence on 
this subject was maintained through the 
medium of M. Otto. Peace, however, 
was not to be attained, until the success 
of an expedition sent from England to 
attempt the expulsion of the Frencl 
from their unjust possession of Egypt, 
should be decided. With the account 
of this campaign in Egypt, so glorious 
to the British arms, the history of Mr. 
Adolphus terminates. 

Although we think it altogether a re- 
spectable work, it does not seem to flow 
from that philosophic mind which, not 
satished with the barren detail of events, 
loves to explore their causes, and pursue 
their consequences. Mr. Adolphus rarely 
indulges himself in reflections of this 
sort, and he very often degenerates into 
a mere journalist: military operations 
are generally related with precision and 
distinctness, and they occupy a great 
portion of these volumes. ‘The omis- 
sion of all state papers is unpardonable : 
instead of being referred to Debrett’s 
Collection, or Rivington’s Register, we 
ought to have had Lonis’s letter to his 
foreign ambassadors before our eyes, 
the treaty of Pilnitz should have beer 
inserted, and if Lord Hood's proclama- 
tion to, and treaty with the Toulonese 
had been given at length, we should 
probably have not felt such emotions of 
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unmingled triumph, as the narrative of 
our historian is calculated to inspire. 
(See our review of Rose’s History of 
the Naval War, in the iormer vol. of our 
Review.) Some interesting events in 
the revolution are too hastily passed 
over: the queen’s trial and execution 
are hurried over in less than four pages, 
and those of the king are related in a 
very meagre manner. When we read 
a history, we consider the references at 
the bottom of the page as mere vouchers 
for the fidelity of the historian: here 
they must often be censulted for that 
information which ought to have been 
extracted from them. An index to the 
work is a desideratum. 

Ina short introduction to these vo- 
lumes, Mr. Adolphus adverts to the va~ 
rious causes, many too remote and fan- 
tastic, as he properly observes, to merit 
attention, which have been suggested 
by different writers as bringing about 
the French revolution. He conceives 
that i:s origin, character, and progress 
may, with the smallest probability of 
er1or, be ascribed to a faction long 
nourished ia the academies and cities of 
France, and other continental domi- 
nions, connected with numerous societies 
through all parts of Europe, meditating 
a total change in manners, laws, and the 
course of public worship, and projecting 
an entirely new distribution of power 
among nations, witha general overthrow 
of all established authorities. For the 
existence of such a sect, we are gravely 
referred to the reveries, the egrt insomnia, 
of Barruel and Robison. Many causes 
unquesticnably concurred to produce 
this mighty event; but instead of enu- 
merating among them the intrigues et 
sophists and illuminati, we are rather 
disposed to state the intolerable and ac- 
cumulating weight of taxes, the disor- 


*Since the publication of Mr. Adolphus’s History, a convention has been agreed on reia- 
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tive to this subject, between his Britannie Majesty and the King of Sweden, signed by their 


respective plenipotentiaries at London, July 2: 
unportant one, 1s comprehended in four articles : 
of the contracting parties being neutral during a war in which tl 
the vessels of the neutral party shall not carry to the enemy of the belligerent party money 
arms, Or any instruments of war, or ships of war a : 
Grlicles immediately serving for the equipment of ti 
the cruisers of the belligerent power shall exerc 


cargoes of pitch, tar, hemp, and generally all unmanufactured articles wuatever, serving for 
the equipment of ships of all descriptions, and likewise all unmanufactured articies servir 
for the equipment of merchant vessels, (herrings, iron in bars, steel, rose copper. bra 


tass wire, deal, planks, not being oak, and spars however excepted ;) and if the « 
. , “ } wr on t } . 

exported in the bottoms of the neutral power are the produce of the territories of the sai 

neutral power, and going on account of the su 


emption. 
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puerile distinctions, such as the ennoblig, 
nobles gentilshommies, noblesse d’épée, 
noblesse de charges, de robe, &c. But 
the most important difference, continues 
the count, was that between ancient and 
modern titles: the wealthy no longer 
contented Danae with a rank which 
all these distinctions had contribute 2d to 
discred lit, the ey must have ant tiquity, 
y nels ntiquity ie vas to be sotd!— 
Ancestry might be purchased: families 
ied ed to poverty, disposed of their 
titles for money, t hey had only to change 
their baptismal _name. Genealogies 

were bargained for like land; fictitious 
titles defied the scrutiny of the most 
skilful examiners; or should all these 
resources fail them, the court distributed 
its dispensations, and those families which 
yesterday were new, became ancient 
to-mor1roW PAR ORDRE. 

The remark has at all times been 
mace, that when empires are on the 
decline, vanity seeks to hide its weak. 
ness under pompous appellations, the 
miserable substitutes of real excellen- 
cies: it has received an ample satisfac. 
tion here! ‘Titles of noble dignity were 
lavished with so ridiculous a prodiga- 
lity, that a man might fit himself with 
a title, as he would with a coat; and it 
may be | asse rted, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the system of equa- 
lity, that social malady which confounds 
all ranks, first made its trial in France 
on the order of nobility. i 

















The intredue- 
tion of commerce into France, was also 
the epoch of a memorable revolution 
in the condition of that class, who bear 
the name of the —_— Instruction 
-d to ignorance: this took retuge 
order, from ne commerce 
rdicted, and that became the Ict 
ho pursues it. ‘The real ad- 
es which the two first orders had 
} yed, now glided imperceptibly into 
the hands of a third, whilst the former re- 
served for themselves advantages, brilli- 
ant and useful indeed, but adventitious. 
The necessities of luxury were continu. 
ally withdrawing from one side and sup- 
plying the other ; the one employed itself 
in consuming, and the other in ac- 
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THESE three volumes are unusually 
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value. That of a man connected with 
the leading characters of his age, and the 
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is necessary fer the support of your establish- 
ments in favor of mendicity. ‘The people 
are already too much oppressed by taxes: 
must their burdens be so increased as to ren- 
der unavailing the benefit of the abolition of 
the corvée 2 Let us make choice of the mode 
the least expensive, the most agreeable to the 
people, antl by which the ends you ay 8 
cari be accomplished, of disburdening t rose 
who pay taxes, rendering the poor useful, 
ind keeping the roads in good repair. Your 
abilities, sir, will no doubt furnish you with 
new means; and be assured I shall secoml 
them in my council. 
Lewis. 


*€ OBSERVATIONS ON THE xviuth LETTER. 


«¢ While the king applauds M. Berthier for 
his projects of rooting out mendicity from 
the state, he observes to him with great jus- 
tice, that this benefit ought not to be con- 
ferred at the expence of the public. Under 
the old régime, it was only by making beg- 
wars contribute to the common stock by their 
fabours, that this scourge could be removed 
from society: but, whether the mode of 
making them work oa the high-roads was 
the best mean of effecting this good inten- 
tion, is very doubtful. Beggars are seldona 
industrious ; and the earnings of their h- 
bour could scarcely have rewarded the time 
of their overseers. The revolution has pro- 
vided in another mode for this once nume- 
rous portion of the people, the condition of 
the poorer classes being so ameliorated as to 
render mendicity scarcely any longer the ob- 
ject of legislative attention. This letter 
serves, however, to prove how great an in- 
terest the king felt in the fate of the lowest 
‘orders of his subjects, and that his mind was 
continually occupied in purposes of doing 
good. 

“©M. Bertbier’s philanthropy, thowgh praised 
by the king, was far differently understood 
by those who were the objects of his solici- 
tude. He was one among the few persons 
who were sacrificed to the fury of the popu- 
lace in the very first days of the revolution. 
The crime imputed to him was that of mo- 
nopolising corn destined for the capital, 
which act has never been disproved : but his 
teath was attended by circumstances of bar- 
‘arity which would disgrace the least civilised 
a ’ tion.” : 


A letter, characteristic of a mind re. 
verting from infidelity to credulity is the 
forty-first, which shortly succeeded his 
arrestation on the elopement to Mont- 
medi. 


‘© TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARLFS. 
© June 29, 1791. 
** To console the most unfortunate of 
kings, you recall, my lerd archbishop, the 
“ v2 1 
example of David, compelled to flee before 
his son Absalom. Forsaken monarch, un- 
fortunate father! it is not vengeance that 


David calls to his aid; it is nt the thunders 
bolt of irritated heaven that he invokes ; in 
the king of kings he places all his confidence. 
He prays for an ungrateful son; he pardons 
the monster by whom he is pursued, and 
who seems to thirst for his blood. This act 
of paternal affection is sublime; and I glory 
it having a conformity of sentiments and 
ideas with David. Persecuted by ungrateful 
children, who calumniate a tender father, [ 
haye only thought of their interests and their 
happiness. At the feet of religion I depose 
the injuries heaped upon the monarch: may 
the people be happy! and I am satisfied. [ 
enjoy a soothing satisfaction, while, in my 
hours of solitude, I can bless Providence, and 
submit myself to its decrees: it is then that 
all injuries, all injustice, all wrongs are for- 
gotten. Am TI not too happy, my lord arch- 
bishop? and can divine justice be satisfied? £ 
have been punished for having preferred that 
insolent philosophy, which had seduced, and 
plunged me into au abyss of misery: for 
that, I neglected the ancient worship of my 
forefathers, so dear to St. Lewis, from whom 
IT am proud of descending. You, my lord 
archbishop, whose religious virtues inspire 
admiration, and who prefer them to those af 
which philosophers are proud, but which, 
viewed through the prism of religion, bear so 
near a resemblance to vices, offer for your un- 
fortunate king the vows of a heart inflamed 
hy divine love—of a holy bishop whom I 
may compare to Ambrose—with this differ- 
ence, that Theodosius humbled himse!f be- 
fore him for having cruelly chastised a rebels 
lious people, and I solicit the aid of your 
prayers, to bring backa people who wiil never 
have to reproach me with having caused ci- 
ther their blood of tears to flow. 
/ “¢ Lewis.” 
The marginal observations of Louis 
XVI. on that memoir of Turgot’s, which, 
in fact, founded the revolution, and is at 
this time still inflecting toward itself the 
new as it did the old authorities, would 
be very curious were it certainly ori- 
inal; but it has the appearance of be- 
ing the marginal refutation of some pos- 
terior ministry, laid before the king in 
order to detach him from projects of re- 
form, to which he had previously lent an 
ear. Weshall, however, extract it. 


‘Marginal Oklservations of Lewis the XVIth, 
on a Note of M. Turgat, relative to Admi- 
nistration. ——— 1770. 

‘Yo ascertain if it be proper to establish 
municipatitic s, says M. Turgot, ¢ if it be expe- 
dient to bring to perfection, or change, those 
already existing, and what form of coustitu- 
tion to give to those that it mav be deemed 
necessary to create, it is not sufficient that 
we turn back to the origin of those munici- 
pal administrations. The custom of de- 


ciding what is to be done from the researches 
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aad example of what our ancestors have done 
in times which we ourselves allow to have 
been those of ignorance and barbarism, has 
too much prevailed in affairs of moment. 
This method tends to excite in princes a dis- 
gust of their most important functions, by 
persuading them, that, in order to discharge 
their duties with usefulness and glory, it is 
paquisite to possess extensive information.’ 
** Remarks of Lewis XVI. 

«« No great sagacity is necessary to judge 
that the present note is caleulated to establish 
a new form of government in France, and to 
depreciate its anciert institutions, which the 
author supposes to be the produce of ages of 
ignorance and barbarism; as if the reigns of 
my last three predecessors could be consider- 
ed, by just and reasonable minds, among 
those of barbarous ages; or as if my king- 
dom were not indebted to those three reigns 
for the tone and rank it hoids in Europe. 
Europe will not readily be persuaded that 
those three reigns were those of barbarism 
and ignorance; she will more easily believe 
that she owes in part to those three reigus the 
civilization she now enjovs. 

“ You will be able, Sire,” continues M. 
Turgot, ‘ to govern, like God, by general 
laws, if the integral parts of your empire 
were regularly organised, and connected with 
¢ach other.’ 

«* Remark of Lewis XVI. 

** Most probably, on the contrary, if the 
organization of my provinces were alike, it 
would be a reason for not being obeyed, or 
for being i] obeyed ; since it would be much 
more difficult to set at once in motion a 
whole mass, than to move it, as my ancestors 
have done, by intendants and state-provincial 
assemblies. 

«*The cause of the evil,’ says M. Turgot, 
‘is that your nation, Sire, has no constitu- 
tion?” 

«¢ Remark of Lewis XVI. 

*‘ This is the great grievance of 
got: the lovers ofnoveliv must have 
more than English. : 

‘Some of your provinces have, however, 
aconstitution, assemblies,’ says M. ‘Turgot, 
*a sort of public voice: such are the provin- 
cial assemblies; but, being composed of or- 
ders whose pretensions are very diferent, and 
whose interests are op osite to each other, 
and to those of the nation, the states are far 
from effecting all the good that might be 
wished for the provinces, in the administra- 
tion of which they partake. Your majesty 
may give to the other provinces, who have no 
sort of constitution, a better organized cansti- 
tution than that of which the provincial as- 
semblies are proud. A plan should be adopt- 
ed, that might link individuals to their fami- 
lies, families to their viltge, villages and 
towns to their district, districts to the pro- 
vinces, and provinces to the state.’ 

“* Remark of Lewis XVI. 
“It still appears that M. Turgot is the 
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enemy of the variety of orders which com- 
ose the provincial assemblies, and of the 
mecha of those assemblies, which preserves 
in France the faculties and honours of dif- 
ferent. individuals, and forms the hierarchy 
of my subjects, without which monarchy 
can no where exist. M.Turgot proposes an 
hierarchy of powers, which is chimerical, un- 
less an hierarchy of birth forms its basis, as is 
the case in all monarchies, antient and mo- 
dern, and in almost all republics. 

«The right of citizenship cannot be law- 
fully granted,’ says M. Turgot, ‘ nor a voice 
in the parish-assemblies, except to those whe 
possess landed property.” 

“© Remark of Lewis XVI. 

«This is the means of creating mal-con 
tents in the parish, among the class of non 
proprieters ; and if the former are permitted 
to hold assemblies, it is a germ of discord. 

** J would propose to your majesty,’ says 
M. Turgot, ‘ only to grant a voie to each 
proprietor of six hundred livres a year. He 
who possesses only one hundred livres a year 
would be the sixth part of a citizen.’ 

“« Remark of Lewis XVI. 

“To cut into two or four parts the rights 
of aman in a political assembly, in propor- 
tion to the size of his fortune, 1s an idea so 
new, and that has also something in it so ec- 
ceniric and so strange, that the dignity of the 
state could not adinit of its being proposed. 

«* The provincial assembly,’ says M. ‘Tur- 
got, ‘ should be composed of deputies of mu- 
nicipal assemblies, to determine for each of 
their own districts the sums they have to 
pay.’ 

“© Remark of Lewis XVI. 

«* This operation is tiansacted by means 
of intendants commissioned by the king, aad 
in the provincial assemblies by the three or- 
cers. The composition of three orders has 
too essential a connexion with the privileges 
of the Freneh, and the mission of intendants 
is too closely connected with the royal au- 
thority, to suffer their being metamorphosed 
into deputies of the peaple ; which would be 
the total subversion of the established order. 
The administration, in general, of the pro- 
vincial assemblies, with some exceptions, 
and that of the intendants, setting aside a fe: 
abuses, are what is best in my kingdom. 
is vot in that quarter that lies the princi, J 
defect of the state. 

“« The great gen sage the general 
municipality of the kingdom, would com- 
plete the municipalities of the first order: it 
would be the centre around which would 
twine, through the hands of your majesty, all 
the threads corresponding to the most distant 
and the smailest points of your kingdom. The 
general municipality should be oor ge of 
deputies from each provincial assembly ; each 


deputy should be permuted to have an ad- 


joint. Your majesty would declare, by your 
minister of finance, to the whole of the pro- 
vinces, the sums which you would want to 
defray the expences of the state. 
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*¢Tt is certaii 1 there would then be esta- 
blished in France assemblies extre mely new ; 
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and qual iv, the antien forins of the monar- 
chy, wi shed, to substitute in 

ies of a new people. 
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birth, and the choice of kings. I find, in the 
succession of administrators named by my 
ancestors, and in the chief families of the 
robe, and even of finance, in my kingdom, 
Frenchmen whose names would reflect ho- 
nour on any nation. The passage from the 
state of things abolished, to that whichis now 
proposed by \ Eig 6 merits attention ; 
since we see pla y what is, but only see in 

‘ what is not; and dangerous enter- 
prises ought not to be undertaken, unless we 
know their tendency.—Feb. 1oth, 1788. 

“* Ol-servalion. 

«s At the time this memorial was wr 
Lewis the XV Ith. was stron 
the philosophical and revolutionary ideas of 
M. Turgot. Twelve years had now elapsed 
since the dismissal of that minister, when the 
monarch, finding that those opinions had 
spread among the people, turned back to the 
cause of the evil, which he appears to have 
found in the porte-feuille in which were de- 
posited M. 'Turgot’s regenerating notes and 
observations: 

*¢ It is on present memorial, contain- 
ing certainly the genuine prit neip les of the re- 

olution which took place in the following 
year, that the monarch fixed his particul r at- 
tention. The remarks on the dispositions of 
this note are judicious but M. Turgot’s 
ideas had taken too deep root in the mind 
of the nation, to be now eradicated. The 

revolution, fostered by a ge- 

the western hemisp here, had 
prung up ; and the king might make 
comments, if he pleased, on their mischiev- 
ous properties : but it was too late-to arrest, 
vith a feeble hand, the progress of their 
mighty vegetation. 
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lations of these letters are 

exccuted with the ease, the elegaice, the 
inmate ambidexteri ity of a patriot of 
both countries. ‘They ‘will be appealed 
to by future crammarians, to decide con- 
troversies of language, and to assist in 
ascerti pope: the shades of reat, which 
separate synonymous parallelisms. They 
constitute in their series form a book 
remarkably well adapted | to assist young 
persons in the acquirement of French. 
All the letters are given ‘tee in the ori 
in: al language, and next in a skilful and 

se yersion. 
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intermixture of a little more of that per- 
sonal and specific information concern- 
ing many individuals alluded to, which 
the translatress has probably had pecu- 
liar opportunities of attaining. 

The present here made to the Eng- 
lish public is the more valuable, as we 
understand that the French edition is 
not yet published ; and possibly may be 
thought by the low jealousy of the new 
monarch of France unfit for publication 
in his realms. An authority reduced to 


Aer. XIII. 


” Cheval taher DE 


THIS work, with the exception of 
few pages of remarks, consisting Ww holly 
of tables, is no ig sel object of literary 
criticism. It is, however, 
portant political docu nent, 
account demands a short an: 
contents. 

The tables contained in this volume 
were drawn up inthe 10th year of the 
French sopebi ic, (1801) by order of the 
government, and under the direction of 
the minister of justice, Abrial, ted by 
Chaniaire and Herbin. Although the 
total amount of the French population 
is considerably greater than it h ws USU- 

ally been reck oned, x et there 
reason to call in question the acc 
this enumerati: “Se more 
present popul lation of several of 
manufacturing seen, is stated 
derably lower than what was known to 
be the actual amount before the revolu- 
tion. 

The first document is a compleat table 
of ali the departments, subdivided into 
districts and cantons, with an account 
of the population of the cantons and 
chief towns, their territorial extent, and 
the number of communes belonging to 
each canton. There are 102 depart- 
ments, divided into $317 communes, oc- 
cupying an extent of 636,343 kilome- 
tres, (about 193,933 square miles) and 
containing a population of 33,104,943 
souls, exclusive of the six depar tments of 
Piedmont, whose popul tion is l, 946,800 
souls, on a territory of 21,9U6 kilometre 
The population of old France amounts 
to 27,989,924 souls, on 161,810 square 
miles of territory ; the acquisitions from 
Germany, includi ing the Raat Ne- 
therlands, amount to 158,675 square 
miles, we a populatic m of 4,537,000 
inhabitants; those from Switzerland and 
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put its seal on the doors of printing- 
offices, may be worthy of the barbaric 
force by which it was elevated: but it 
must check the foundation of schools, 
and the circulation of intelligence in 
France: it must condemn an adoles- 
cgnce, elsewhere consecrated to learn- 
ing, there to be squandered in the des 
bauched idleness of camps and barracks, 
if it would retain in its grasp the crosier 
of bigotry and the sceptre of tyranny. 


By ihe 
"Ore. pp- 178 m 
Italy (exclusive of Piedmont) amount 
to 5103 square miles, with a population 
of 727,419 inhabitants; hence the total 
population of the French empire, not 
perenne the dependent and tributary 
ates of Holland, Switzerland, Tusca- 
ne and the Cisalpine republic, amounts 
to $5,051,143 cali. 

The second table contains a list of the 
509 princips al cities and towns in 1 France, 
arranged according to the number of 
heir inhabitants ; of these, 29 contain 
from 1500 to less than 4000 each; 116 
contain from 4000 to 5000 ; ; 106 contain 
from 5090 to 6000; 58 contain from 

3000 to 7000; 34 contain from 7000 to 

3000; 27 contain from 8000 to 9000; 
15 contain from 9000 to 10,000 ; 45 con- 
tain from 10,000 to 15,060; 2% contain 
from 15,090 to mgs 000; 22 contain trom 
20,000 to 30,000; 19 contain frx m 39,000 
to 50,000; 8 contain from 50,000 to 
109,000; and 4 contain above 100,000. 
The population of the whole 50°) towns 
amounts to 5,405,119 souls ; ef which 
Paris contains 16,855; Bourdeaux 
142,814; Marseilles 111,180; and Ly- 
ons 109,500. 

The third table exhibits the internal. 
revenue, collected in the 102 depart- 
ments, under the heads of—1t. Jand-tax, 
2. personal taxes, and upon furniture, &c. 
3. house and window tax, 4. patents, or 
licenses to exercise particular trades, 5. 
additional centimes; besides which the 
expences of public instruction, provincial 
administration, and judicial courts, are 
charged on each department. ‘The to- 
tal amount of all these are,—J. land- 
tax 210,000,090 francs, 2 personal, 
&e. 32,000,000, 3. houses and windows 
17,609,600, 4. patents 21,545,425, 5. ad- 
$8,720,006 Js 6. a dministration 


1 ”) ~ » 
13,205,586, 7. judi iclar y L 1,909, 3: 53, 8. 
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public instruction 3,158,500; in all, 

$51,458,997 francs, or somewhat less 

than 11 francs for each individual. 
Such are the resources and native 
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strength of that formidable power, which 
the unprincipled aggression of the con- 
federated kings has exalted upon the 
ruins of the European continent. 


Arr. XIV. History of the Revolutions of Russia, to the Accession of Catherine the 


First : including a concise Review of the Manners and Customs of the 16th and \7th 


v ‘ ad 
se7LuUTIeS. 


ONE of the most valuable sources of 
Russian historiography, is Schloetzer’s 
Probe Russischcr Annalen. Mr. ‘Tooke, in 
his exceiient | iistory of Russia, has con- 
sulted, with becoming atteution, the ad- 
mirable labours of this .protound, this 
omniscient antiquary ; who, in all the 
branches of arctic paleosophy, has dis- 
played a*research, a sagacity, and an 
adapted erudition, which will long be 
toiled after, with vain emulation, by the 
panting antiquaries of these puny times. 
from a writer on the revelutions of Rus- 
sia, one is disposed to expect, and even 
to claim a careful perusal of at least all 
the leading authorities. It is not enough 
to tell us, (at page 6) that “the several 
writers who reiate, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the history of Russia in the Latin 
language, are far superior in their com- 


positions to any other foreigners of a 


subsequent date ;” when the first anti- 
quary, which the world ever produced, 
has subsequently consecrated so much 
labour to the express investigation of 
Russian affairs. Yet Mr. Card seems 
ignorant of the very existence of Schloet- 
zer, and neither refers to his memoirs in 
the commentaries of the Petropolitan 
academy, to his specimen of Russian an- 
nals, nor to the sketches scattered in his 
northern history. 

Assemani, the Syrian, fancied he had 
found in Theophanes, that is in the year 
774, the {frst traces of the Russian name; 
but a severer criticism construes the epi- 
thet gsciz, to mean ruddled, or painted red, 
and not Russian. It is therefore in the 
Bertinian annals, and to the year #99, 
that the first trace must be referred. 
The Russians speak a Slavonian dialect, 
and must consequently be allied in lan- 
guage, as Forster has shewn in his letter 
to Michaelis, with the Medes of antiqui- 
ty ; from some of whose tribes they no 
doubt descend. In 862, they submitted 
to the sway of Rurik, a Norman, who 
made Novgorod his chief residence, or 
seat of empire. In the Vandal tribes, 
who peopled Carinthia, Bohemia, Bava- 
ria, and Moravia, the peasantry have still 
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Slavonian names, but the nobility Go- 
thic names ; so that an early internal he- 
reditary ascendancy was every where 
acquired by the Goths, over the conti- 
guous Slavonians; either because they 
were the more civilized of the two tribes, 
or from a physical admiration of their 
fairer complexionand appearance. Such 
causes would sufficiently account for the 
elevation of Rurik ; but our author as« 
sures us, (page 8) that “ he was selected 
by the republicans of Novgorod, to purge 
their city from the impurities of discord.” 
How has Mr. Card tound out, that there 
ever was a republic at Novgorod ? Does 
he rely, in this age of historical criticism, 
on the authorities which taught Milton 
that Rurik descended from Augustus, 
and flourished in 573? And that the 
imperial cup was the skull of Stoslaus, in- 
scribed sceling other mens? he lost his own. 
It may be allowed to Soumarokoff, in a 
tragedy, to make Vadim a hero of liber- 
ty; but the historian should not describe 
savages like citizens of Geneva or Paris. 

The dynasty, which sprang from Ru- 
rik, continued to reign until 1598. In 
882, they acquired Kiow, and transfer. 
red thither the seat of power. In 955, 
Olga, the daughter-in-law of Rurik, 
went to Constantinople, and was there 
baptised. Her husband and son continu- 
ed faithful to Perun,the national idol ; but 
in 988, Volodimer, or Vladimir, a grand- 
son, submitted to baptism. With the re- 
ligion of the Constantinopolitan Greeks, 
their monks, their arts, their sciences, 
penetrated into Russia; and already, in 
1056, was born Nestor, the first Russian 
annalist, who wrote at the end of the 
eleventh century, and died in the Pech- 
zerian convent at Kiow. He supplies 
what of tradition is known concerning 
the earliest history ; and from his time 
onward, other monkish chronicles fur- 
nish the rest. 

Sylvester, the abbot of Perejaslavil, 
who died in 1123, was the continuator 
of Nestor’s chronicle ; to him succeeded 
Simeon, bishop of Susdal, who wrote in 
1206, and many other ecclesiastics. 
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Some corroborations or corrections of 
their intelligence, may be gleaned from 
the chronicles (stepennye knigi), pedi- 
grees ( Rodoslovnje knigi),and red books 

Rozradnye knigi); but the earliest do- 
cument preserved in the archives of the 
empire, dates from czar Andreas, who 
died in 1158. 

It is one part of the usual task of an 
historian, to record and to appreciate the 
fountains of his intelligence; but from 
the references attached to the chapters of 
this work, one would almost suppose the 

reater part of these notorious particu- 
- to have escaped our author’s know- 
ledge. The Latin historians of the six- 
teenth century, Leclerc and Leveque, 
Frenchmen, and Bayer, are his favourite 
vouchers, and from them he often quotes 
at second hand. Instead of compii- 
menting the Russian nation with an ori- 
ginal enquiry into its annals, which might 
contribute to inspire at Petersburgh and 
Moscow a solicitude about English opi- 
nion, we have a declamatory substitution 
of vague allusions, to novel ‘or definite 
intelligence. Every thing is narrated, 
as by Gibbon, in abstractions. It is 


always the intrepidity, or the piety, or 


the cruelty, or the patience of the sove- 
reign, and never he himself, which pro- 
duces a given effect. As in a French 
epic poem, allegorical personages seem 
the only agents; thus all precision of 
assertion, all personality of information, 
is inconveniently eluded. Yet the style 
itself is highly polished, splendid, and 
impressive ; like the tragedy of Zingis, 
it abounds indeed with hard names and 
noisy lines. We have to hear 

** How ‘gainst the Nirons the bold Naimans 

“* stood, 
¢* And red ‘T'axartes.foam'’d with Omrah’s 


blood.” 


But if any dexterity of diction could 
prepare the public for receiving, with in- 
terest, an account of heroes and tribes, 
as yet so unknown to celebrity here, it is 
precisely a form of narrative, which has 
associated their mention with periods so 
spangled with sounding epithets, and 
rounded with polysyllabic terminations. 

We shall quote the account of the in- 
troduction of christianity : 

«« The first ray of evangelical light seemed 
to beam onthe Russians under the reign of Os- 
kold, the prince of Kief; in one of those sud- 
den excursions of piratical adventure which 
perhaps had before alarmed the timotous 
Greeks, the enterprizing Oskold marked out 
their magnificent city of Constantinople, as 
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the grand object of his predatory ambition ; 
this daring attempt was made with two hun- 
dred boats. or Monoxyla as they are called 
by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus. Ifthe whole force of their country had 
been exerted, their navy perhaps might have 
amounted to two thousand vessels. Without 
opposition they passed the Thracian Bospho- 
rus. Emboldened rather than satiated by 
this extraordinary success, they attempted 
and succeeded in occupying the port of Con- 
stantinople, under the reign of the Emperor 
Michael ILI. who had some time left his ca- 
pital with the vain hope of chastising the in- 
solence of the Saracens. On the first news 
of these unwelcome and dangerous visitors, 
he returned with his army to revive the faint- 
ing courage of his capital. The reader, who 
keeps in his remembrance a geographical 
view of Constantinople, and the situation of 
the Russians, can well imagine the numerous 
difficulties which the Emperor had to en- 
counter in effecting a landing at the palace 
stairs, from whence his superstition, that in- 
disputable offspring of fear, directed his agi- 
tated steps to a church of the Virgin Mary ; 
where the devout Emperor, with his no less 
devout patriarch, passed the whole night in 
yrayers ; instead of meditating the relief of 
his people by a well determined spirit of zeal 
and patriotism. 

«* By the injunctions of the patriarch, the 
garment of the Virgin Mary, a most precious 
relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and 
dipped into the sea; and their weak hearts 
fondly persuaded themselves, that by this act 
of futile devotion, the thunder-bolt of divine 
vengeance would have been hurled against 
these bloody and fierce barbarians. A sea- 
sonable tempest, however, released them from 
their present fears, by compelling the Russians 
to a precipitate retreat, which was most pi- 
ously attributed, by their blind credulity, to 
the propitious influence of the mother of 
God. OQskeld, the chief of this expedition, 
after enjoying the glory of humbling the Greek 
pride, demanded a peace, which was readily 
granted by their abject fears, and perhaps 
from a secret persuasion, that in a second 
critical juncture, the succours of their divine 
protectress might come too tardy. After the 
terms of the treaty had been adjusted, Oskold 
expressed a wish to receive the sacred waters 
of baptism. And, under his auspices, a 
Greek bishop, with the name of Metropoli- 
tan, might for the first time have administer- 
ed the sacrament in the church of Kief: but 
the salutary vezetation of the gospel was 
blighted by the ungenial touch of these bar- 
barians; since, after the death of Oskold, this 
short glimpse of holy light was soon involy- 
ed in a cloud of ignorance, so thick and hea- 
vy as to obscure almost all traces of their 
christian conversion. 

‘* Nor did this loathsome darkness disap- 
pear, until the Russian throne was mounted 
by the princess Olga. A woman (perhaps of 
tlie mcanest extracuon) who could punish 








the death of her husband Igar, and obtaining 
a regal sway over a fiery and turbulent peo- 
pie, who then could scarcely submit with 
patience to the government of their legal 
princes must have been pre-eminently gifted 
with those masculine qualifications, which 
imprint the duty of obedience on minds the 
least tinctured with the virtues of civilization. 
Tiough gross idolatry overspread her coun- 
try, yet the precepts and example of the mis- 
sionaries transplanted by Oskold had made 
an impression on her heart too deep to be 
easily effaced; accordingly, moved by the 
wish of embracing christianity in the most 
august manner, or by the less spiritual desire 
of extending the circulation of her trade, she 
sailed from Kief to Constantinople in the 
time of public and private tranquillity. 

*¢ The royal historian, the Emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, welcomed her ar- 
rival with ali the honours appropriate to the 
majesty of her rank; and with all the forms 
and ceremonies which could flatter her fe- 
male vanity, and display the transient great- 
ness of his luxury and splendour. From the 
pumerous and costly presents which at once 
perhaps excited her astonishment and grati- 
fied her avarice, we may select, a3 10 mean 
specimens of imperial generosity, and as most 
adapted to a lady’s wants, some vases of rare 
value, and a quantity of those fine stuffs 
which were then only fabricated in the east. 
"The emperor himself conducted her to the 
baptismal fount, where she received the ve- 
nerated name of the empress Helena. The 
Russian chronicles would teach us to believe, 
that her beauty so captivated Constantine, 
that he offered to share his throne with her; 
but if the emperor himself had not informed 
us that his wife was yet alive, we should 
want no better evidence to refute this tale, 
and to show us that he would have indig- 
nantly rejected the union, than the perusal 
oft his instructions to his-son Remanus, in 
which he exposes he ul policy of listening 
to the overtures of foreign alliances, 

«On her returti to Kief and Noveorod, she 
rtinaciously adhered to her new religion; 
f | he deserve 











jUL this great princess, great docs sn 
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to be called, (for in this babarous ay 
constructed townsand villases, formed 
and roads for the benefit of trade, ar 


1 ‘ 
yished institutions of gemecral utility,) sensi- 
bly experienced the weakness of her power, 





bstinaey of human nature 
unremitting endéavours to wean her nation 
and son from their attachment to the gods of 
their fathers. 

«¢ Proud and sanzninary, and strangers to 
all those pursuits which give birth to acts of 
humanity and juctice, her peqnle scorned and 
avere ill-calculated to tread in the smooth 
paths of humanity and peace. Whilst to all 
the freqtient pious exhortations of his mother, 
the harsh infiexibility of Sviatoslaf insulting- 


ly demanded, whether she wishe: 





him to be- 
come an object of contempt and derision to 
his companious. Krom the temper of this 
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interrogatory, it requires no prodigious depth 
of sagacity to have foreseen, that the christian 
religion would soon shrink into insignificance 
and obscurity on the death of Olga. And 
indeed so rapid was its decline, that the 
churches erected by the fervent zeal of this 
princess, could scarcely preserve it from total 
exiinction. 

‘© We have now contemplated the rise and 
progress of christianity, and deduced the vi- 
sible causes of its decay. From this period, 
a more pleasing exercise commences ; to ob- 
serve the gradual extirpation of paganism, 
and to mark the final establishment of the 
christian religion. 

*‘ The military renown, the increasing 
wealth, the unrelaxing firmness, the exten- 
sive authority of Vladimir, now began to 
command the fears and invite the attention 
of the neighbouring potentates. By gift 
they courted his esteem ; by embassies they 
solicited his conversion to their respective res 
ligions. Nearly at the same time, it is said, 
were presented to him, deputies from the 
Pope, or rather of some catholic prince, from 
the people of great Bulgaria, and from the 
Jews esiablished among the Kozares. But 
all their prospects of success were darkened 
by the mission and lively eloquence of a 
Gieek Metropolitan. This loquacious pre- 
late, whom the chronicles dignify with the 
appellation ofa philosopher, though he failed 
in making an absolute proselyte of his illus- 
trious auditor ; was, however, dismissed with 
his friendship and gifis: an enviable happi- 
ness which the rest, perhaps, had sighed for 
in vain. Indeed, so strong was the impres-~ 
sion made on the heart and understanding of 
Vladimir, by the discourse of this theological 
advocate, that he dispatched six or ten Rus- 
sians, of pre-eminent wisdom among their 
countrymen, to inspect minutely the religious 
principles and rites of their different coun+ 
tries, 

«« They first directed their course to the 

duloarians, (eastward ef Russia) and zealous 
champions of the warlike prophet of Mecca ; 
but they soon changed their abode, little 
moved by their extravagant veneration for the 
chimerical doctrines of thejr apocryphal 
Koran. They afterwards visited the Latin 
churches of Germany, whose want of exter 
nal ornament they beheld with the unfavour- 
able emotions of pity and contempt. But in 
their arrival at Constantinople, they gazed, 
with inexpressible admiration and delight, on 
the maguificent deme of St. Sophia; and 
their aitention was equally arrested by the 
pompous and alluring embellishments which 
rned their altars; by the impressive pic- 
tures of their saints and martyrs; by the rich 
vestments of their priests ; by their idolatrous 
worship of images and relics; and by the 
pleasing order of their ostentatious ceremo- 
nies. <A religion, therefore, which embraced 
such a succession of splendid rites, was soon 
considered, by their uncultivated intellects, 
ta. centain the very essence of christianity. 
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*¢ With minds heated and enraptured by 
these gaudy, though, perhaps, not unmean- 
ing spectacles, they hastened their return to 
Vladimir. ‘To his anxious inquiries, on the 
events of their mission, they dispatched, with 
a disdainful impatience, their account of the 
Latin ceremonial; whilst they expatiated 
with a visible satisfaction, and with all the 
glowing colours of enthusiasm, on the various 
beauties of the imperial city of Constantino- 
le. We thought ourselves transported into 
Teaven, exclaimed they to their attentive 
monarch ; nor were they slow to believe, that 
a choir of angels came down each day from 
the skies, to join in the sacred song of the 
Greeks. 
the Greeks eclipse all hopes of their conver- 
sion to the Latin church. When the curio- 
sity of the prince was sufficiently satisfied by 
their description, they implored his permis- 
sion to be initiated into the pleasures of reli- 
gious adoration at Constantinople. 

«© No sooner had the boyars of his counsel 
perceived the propitious effects of this recital 
on the mind of Vladimir, than they instantly 
cried out, such was their abject credulity, or 
such was their fawning obsequiousness, that 
the relizion, which could be honoured by the 
praises of the sage deputies, and embraced by 
the pious Olga, must be worthy of implicit 
belief. 

‘«¢ But thouch Vladimir listened to the 
voice of reason, or rather to the dictates of his 
own inclinations, yet his conyers 


tarded from the want of Greek priests. 


ion Was re- 


To 


demand them of the emperor was a species of 


homage, at the very idea of which his lofiy 
soul revolted; the barbarian therefore des 
ed to sow, with his sword, that baptism and 
instruction whjch, to have possessed in a pro- 
per mannerx, be would have jud; no less 
wounding to his dignity than disgraceful to 
his v.Jour. This wild and ececentric plan 
was pursvied with a per severing industry yand 
executed with a systematic spirit. 

«© Promptitude and obedience must be in- 
‘terwoven in close contexture, to accomplish 
all expeditions of peril. These inéentives to 
success were not neglected by Vladimir. An 

















immense army, composed from the flower of 


his empire, soon passed the ‘Taurican Cherso- 
nese, and unfuricd their banners under the 
lofiy battlements of the ancient Theodosia, 
the modern Kafla. Before this place he is 
said to have addressed the Almighty Power, 
ina speech worthy of himself, and his coun- 
iry, and his times. ‘Oh God! enable me 
to overcome this city, that from thence I may 
transport priests and christians into my do- 
minions, whose piety and learning may in- 
struct us in the true exercise of religious 
worship.’ 

«¢ He then attacked the city, unaided by 
any of the implemeats of assault, which sa 
essentially contribute to expedite the labours 
pfasiece But his slow progress, and the 
number of his gallant men, which he devoted 


to death from his proud aug wanton caprich 


Thus a did the lustre of 
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onsness, might have excited, ina less ignorant 
mind, some apprehensions, that his present 
conduct was considered as a direct violation 
of those moral and christian duties which he 
so anxiously wished to discharge. 

«« After pressing the siege for six months, 
with an ineffectual vigour, the pagan began 
to suspect, that he had adopted an expedient 
by no means favourable to his present con- 
version ; and, with the shame of relinquish- 
ing his enterprize, he now entertained the 
most serious fears, that he must also renounce 
the pious object which provoked him to it, 
if a perfidious citizen, or, as some more ra- 
tionally declare, a priest had not preferred 
the virtues of spiritual to temporal obedience: 
a letter fixed to an arrow, shot from the top 
of the ramparts, delayed his march and re- 
warded his valour. Behind their camp, they 
earned from this aérial information, was a 
fountain, which alone enabled the besieged 
to taste, from its subterranean pipes, the re- 
freshing comforts of pure water. The- re- 
joiced Vladimir was not long in discovering 
and destroying this necessary support of a 
long resistance. ‘The difficulties of the en- 

sd; the compluints of 





terprize then vanished ; 
thirst were heard, felt, and soon temedied, 
by a general surrender. _In possession of 


"Theodosia, he saw himself master of the 
whole Chersonese. 
** By this victory his pc 


wer was enlarged 





and his fancy gratiiied : this inestimable 
gift of baptism formed not the sole object of 
his ambition: he aspired to mix his blood 
with the blood of the Czesars, by a marriage 
with the princess Anne, sister to the reign- 
ing emperors Basil and Constantine. | His 
pretensions were enforced by the promise of 
conversion, and by the insolent threat, that 
Constantinople might soon expect the same 
faie us Theodosia, should his reasonable de- 
mands be dismissed with contempt. After 
some allectation of delay, they consented to 
the first proposal ; since all maxims of state 
were annililated ; all prepossessions lost ; all 
regard to purity of descent set aside, to con- 
firm their safety. Atthe same time, there- 
fore, and in the city of Cherson, the rites of 
baptism and marriage were solemnized by the 
christian Pontiff. The city he restored to 
his brothers-in-law : whilst abbots, priests, 
images, relics, holy books, and sacred vessels, 
were transporied into Russia as rewards of 
this conquest and alliance. 

«* On his return to Kief, every indignity 
which could be devised by the imagination 
of Vladimir, was offered to those idols which 
he had so long adored; under the sagacious 
view of diminishing their estimation, and 
consequently of obtaining a more ready ac- 
quiescence to his devout example. Peroun, 

he god of thunder, and the most august of 
their divinities, at his despotic command, was 
tied to the tail ofa horse, and dragged through 
the streets of Kief; whilst twelve vigorous 
soldiers, during this woeful proc ‘ssion, bat- 
tered, with clubs, the golden head and sil- 
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ver ears of the mishapen image, until it was 
furiously thrown into the waters of the Bo- 
rysthenes. 

~ « Immediately after this public act of ex- 
piatory vengeance, an edict of Vladimir, pro- 
elaimed to his subjects, that all those who 
refused the rites of baptism would be consi- 
dered and treated as enemies of Jesus Christ 
and of their prince. On the moment this 
order was padiched, many thousands of Rus- 
sians, instantly flocked to the rivers, with 
obedient joy, “to reccive the sacrament of 
baptism. No persecutions nor admonitions 
were necessary to strengthen this decree; since 
they all tacitly submitied to the truth and 
goodness of a doctrine, which had been 
adopted by him and his boyars. 

“© Such was the final establishment of 
christianity, which soon levelled wiih the 
ground the gross and incongruous edifice of 
pagan supersution.” 

The narrative is continued to the death 
of Peter, called by Voltaire, Peter the 
Great. Voltaire willingly praised the 
sovereigns who turned adventurers, well 
aware he should thereby pave the way 
for adventurers to turn sovereigns; but 
#f he had chosen to satirize Peter as a 
madman, posterity would quite as rea- 
dily have ratified the verdict. Has a 
sovereign nothing better to do than to 
put himselfapprentice to a ship-carpenter 
im Holland? Is there no simpler, easier, 
surer way of teaching the art of ship- 
building to his subjects? Was it wise 
to shift his metropolis to Petersburgh, 
and thus te condense populousness where 
agriculture, commerce, and every sort 
of productive industry are necessarily 
paralytic, during more than half the 
year, from climate? He ordered the in- 
troduction of Danish legislation, which, 
before Bernstorff, was the most despotic 
im Europe; but he wanted to get under 
a nobility, which ventured to resist his 
<aprices, instead of distributing civiliza- 
tion to the people, through the medium 
of his nobles. By attempting to skip 
this step in the natural process, he de- 
ferred, 2 full half century, the possible 
march of Russian improvement. His 
military excellence was inconsiderable; 
his reforms in the ecclesiastical order ap~ 
proach expediency; yet the active pa- 
tronage of what literature existed in the 
Russian church, would probably have 
conduced more to the progress of intel- 
lect, than a jealousy of the priesthood, 
and an extinction of the patriarchate — 
The people, as yet, were alike unprepar- 
ed to spare their beards, or their priests, 
Asto the speeches put into Peter’s mouth 
by Levesque, and transcribed or con- 
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densed (there is one at page 558) by our 
author, they are not in costume, they are 
plainly manufactured, beside the Argand 
lamps of the Parisian book-makers; and 
have no more claim to authenticity, than 
Herodotus’s debate of the Persian con- 
spirators, on the best form of govern. 
ment. Could Peter have prated about 
arts, and Greece, and glory, surely he 
would not have waged an obstinate war 
of twenty-one years, for deserts, against 
Sweden; surely he would not have been 
the executioner of his wife and of his son; 
nor have attempted that overthrow of 
hereditary succession to the throne, which 
is the only apology for the monarchic 
institution itself. 

Let us suppose Peter, in every thing, 
to have lived the reverse of his real life, 
it will be obvious, that Russia would 
have been more indebted to him; the 
extraordinary is not the excellent. If 
instead of a personal simplicity, border- 
ing on nastiness, he had been luxurious 
and pompous in his apparel, the imitative 
nobility would have sent to Lyons for 
silks, and velvets, and embroidery ; and 
in order to meet the increased expendi- 
ture, would have endeavoured to increase 
on their estates the growth of hemp, the 
reserve of tallow and hides, and the 
smelting of iron. ‘To personal would 
have succeeded apartmental decoration ; 
and the business of the carpenter, the 
plaisterer, the upholsterer, would ‘have 
been taught to the apprenticed vassals of 
all the nobles, and the arts of life have been 
domesticated in every village. Had he 
increased the pomp of worship, and the 
numbers of the clergy, and carefully pa- 
tronized the literate among them, an or- 
der of school-masters would have been 
distributed over his empire, who could 
alone persuade his stupid subjects to the 
toil of alphabetic learning, by persuading 
them that prayers should be read aloud. 
Had he purchased, by the cession of 
Lapland and Finland, and of the very 
site of Petersburg itself, a twenty-one 
years peace of the Swedes, the popula- 
tion of his empire would meanwhile have 
doubled, the pioneers of desolation would 
have been making roads, and the archi- 
tects of ruin have built cities. The scant- 
ling, not felled for pikes, would have be- 
come saleable timber; for moveable 
camps there would have been stationary 
villages; for murders, marriages. Had 
his metropolis been stationed near the 
mouth of the Don, a fertilesoil, a climate 
which ripens two crops within the yea, 
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an intercourse with the long polished 
and luxurious Mediterranean nations, 
would have attracted a colony tutored 
in all the arts of mdustry, trade, and 
civilization, and would have matured 
in his single reign a higher growth of 
prosperity, than has taken place in a 
century on the banks of the Neva. The 
rivers of the Euxine branch far inland, 
and would have diffused the productions 
of interchange. And what to low am- 
bition and the pride of kings is perhaps 
of more consequence, the strength of 
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empire being accumulated in the south, 
would far more speedily have blunted 
the horns of the crescent, and have re- 
stored Turkey to christian sway. 

Mr. Card has certainly furnished to 
the public a convenient and florid epi- 
tome of Russian history, which displays 
perhaps more talent than research, more 
brilliancy than judgment, more elo- 
quence than industry; but which still 
merits praise for extensive information, 
for instructive remark, and jor splendid 
composition. 


Art. XV. The History of the Invasion of Switzerland by the French, and the Destruction 


of the Democratical Republics of Schw 
ZscnoxKe, National Prefect of the Canton of Basil. 


tey Uri, and Unterwalden. 


By Henry 
Translated from the French of 


J. B. Briatte, Secretary of Legation to the Helvetic Republic at Paris; with a Preface 
J § 


and Supplement by the Translator. 


OF this very interesting narrative we 
have already given an account in our 
former volume, p. 339; it only remains 
therefore for us to add, that the English 
version now before us is characterized 
by its elegance and fidelity, and is en- 
riched by a short supplementary notice 
of the further proceedings in Switzer- 
land, till the election of the heroic 
Aloys Reding to the office of landamman 
of Schwitz, in March 1803. 


«* The publication of this work in Eng- 
lish,” observes the translator, ‘‘ at the pre- 
sent period was thought peculiarly calculated 
to promote that spirit of resistance to un- 
principled ambition, and the schemes of 
universal domination, which is alone to be 
relied upon in the arduous contest in which 
the nation is now engaged. The history of 


Svo. pp. 365. 


the memorable strugele here recorded will 


show what a people very inconsiderable in 
0int of wealth and number was able to do 
in checking the progress of a host of in- 
vaders, by the mere force of native courage, 
and enthustastic love of liberty and their 
country. It will show, that, stimulated by 
these motives, a band of peasants could be 
brought to charge with the bayonet, and en- 
tively to defeat, battalions rendered formida- 
ble by their victories to the most warlike 
troops in Europe. It will also afford much 
valuable instruction for avoiding the faults 
which frustrated the defensive plans of the 
most powerful part of the confederacy, and 
placed the final stake in the hands of a few 
half-armed herdsmen. Moreover, it cannot 
fail to impress every generous mind with an 
indignant sense of the insolence of a lawless 
conqueror, and the degradation incurred by 
a vanquished and subjugated people.” 


Art. XVI. The History of the Maroons, from their Origin to the Establishment of their 
Chief Tribe at Sierra Leone: including the Expedition to Cula fer the Purpose of procur- 


ing Spanish Chasseurs. 


MR. BRYANT EDWARDS, the 
celebrated historian of the West Indies, 
published in 1796 a cursory narrative of 
the Maroon war, which this author has 
undertaken to treat at large, in an epis- 
tolary form, but with much of the pomp 
and circumstance of regular history. 
The work is dedicated to a privy-coun- 
sellor of Jamaica, William Dawes Quar- 
rell, to whom the author represents 
himself as principally indebted (p. v) 
for the original and peculiar information 
contained in these letters; an information 
the more to be relied on, as he was the 
commissioner sent to Cuba for the Spa- 
nish chasseurs. 

Mr. Dallas differs somewhat from Mr. 


By R. C. Darras, Esg. 8vo. 2 vols. 


Edwards, respecting the origin of the 
hostilities, which he thus comments: 


** The whole cause of the Maroon revolt 
has been attributed to their resentment for 
the flogging of two of their people. It ap- 
peared afterwards, that these were persons 
of no consideration amoung them, and that 
but for the occasion afforded them of a pre- 
tence for complaining, they would them- 
selves have hanged them without ceremony. 
The two men had been found guilty of theft, 
and punished before the slaves in the com- 
mon workhouse, by a runaway negro who 
had formerly been taken by them; an act 
ertainly impolitic. As the culprits went 
through the town and plantations they were 
laughed at, hissed, and hooted by the slaves: 
the more disaontented part of the Maroons 
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seized upon the transaction as a reasonable 
ground ior manifesting the temper they were 
m, and proceeded accordingly to dismiss 
captain Craskell. The intelligence given to 
the lieutenant-governor respecting the in- 
tended junction of the Maroons of Accom- 
pong ‘Town, an i of the preparatory measures 
taken by those of Trelawney Town, was 
more the result of alarm than of inquiry: 
no such measures were taken, nor did the 
Accompongs ever testify any intention of 
joining the others, as will be scen in the 

sequel. The Trelawney Maroons had long 
manifested their discontent against the Ac- 
compongs, for not yielding to them the ori- 
ginal treaty made with Cudjoe, which they 
elaimed the right of keeping. About this 
time it was again sent for, to be shown if 
necessary, and was given by the Accom- 

ongs, but never returned to them. 

«© On the day that the inagistrates of St. 
James's wrote to the leutenant-governor, 
they also senta message to the Maroons, pro- 
po: sing that four of th , 
four chosen 
all differences. 
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with astonishing agility, and brandishing a 
lance to show that he had no other arins. 
This was a Maroon capfain of the name of 
Smith, a young fellow of exquisite symme- 
try, whose limbs 1 united all that was requisite 
both for strength and a activity: the superior- 
ity of his gait, as he descended the side of 
the mountain, and the wild grace with which 
he flourished the lance over his head, excited 
the highest admiration., He approached the 
custos, and delivered a letter to him, in 
which he was reqnested to proceed to the 
town, accompanied by Mr. Gallimore, Mr. 
Kn owles, Mr. Galloway, and Mr. Stewart. 
The invitation was accepted, and these five 
gentlemen went forward to Trelawney Town, 
where they found general Reid, Mr. 
ond m: ijor James, ‘their late s 
The Maroons had prepared 
PF ny and received their under 
ms, not however in the manner of a re- 
army, but with an apparent ferocity, 
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visitors 
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s* Afier much clamour, it was settled that 
j ir captains, named John Jarrett, 
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The genilenaen promised that their causes of 
compan should be inquired into by the 
legislature, in order to be redressed.  ~ 

** The Maroon speaker, after expatiating 
on the insufficiency of their lands, the 
inability of Craskell, and the qualities of 
James, without whose re-appointment they 
could not be satisfied, exclaimed: ¢ You are 
our tattas (that is, fathers), we your chil- 
dren; our situation, and the superiority we 
have in this country, we derive from our 
connexion with you; but when we do the 
duty required of us for these advantages, do 
fiot subject us to insult and humiliation 
from the very people to whom we are set in 
opposition.” He concluded by relating the 
triumph and language of the negro who 
flogged the men, and who was a slave whom 
they had previously taken up and lodged in 
the workhouse for punishment. The slaves 
of course, says one of the planters, made 
use of an opportunity to revenge themselves 
en the Maroons. 

«« The Maroons being soothed by the pro- 
mises they had received, and the mediators 
being relieved from the apprehensions caused 
by the mode of their reception, the latter 
assented to the reasonableness of the com- 
plaint of the former, engaging to use all th 
influence to promote their wishes. Pleased 
at the result of the visit, or witha view of 
farther insuring the satisfaction thata; 
it entered the mind of one of 
diators to propose a collection 
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conduct 1e magistrates of St. James‘s, 
and a few trifling causes of discontent, he 
declared he was confident that hostilities 
would have commenced some days before, 
without specifying what preve rted the ir tak- 
ing place; but stating, that he believed 
Craskell, from what he understood, to be 
unfit for the office of superintendant ; that 
major James was the idol of the Maroons, 
and that nothing less than his re-appointment 
would satisfy them. 

«© Soon after the departure of the custos 
for England, where he had estates that re- 
quired his care, the Maroon affairs assumed 
a better aspect, and ht lgment respecting 
the influence of these dreaded mountaineers 
over the slaves, which, in his opinion, would 
bring ruin on all, appeared to have been 
hastily formed; for neither the plantation- 
nesroes, nor the other bodies ef Maroons, 
discovered the slightest design of supporting 
them. On thecontrary, those who were the 
most s ected, the Accompongs, publicly 
ir d probation of the condact 
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of the people of Trelawney Town, declaring 
that they had a superintendant (captain 


Forbes) whom they loved, and whose advice 
they were re olved to follow. They imme- 
diately made a formal renewal of their coms 
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vounger Maroons. Some of the plantation- 
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were divided among themselves; that the 
milder and more numerous were kept in awe 
by the smaller and more violent, who were 
the younger. lt was evident, too, that they 
were now in a state of repentance; for, in 
an account sent on the 28th by major James, 
who had been requested to remain among 
them till the business was arranged by the 
executive power, they were stated to be in so 
humiliated a condition, as to be ready toac- 
cede to whatever might be requested of them. 
One of them was in irons, by his order, for 
an impertinent expression, and the body of 
Maroons offered to sacrifice him rather than 
aggravate their offence: it was also deter- 
mined among them, that six of their prin- 
cipal officers should go the next day to make 
a submission, and obtain a passport from 
general Palmer to Spanish Town, to lay 
their complaints before the governor, and 
submit themselves to him. 
*¢ Thus affairs seemed to be in a train of 
tranquillity; and, indeed, so confident was 
lord Balcarres of it that, on the militia be- 
ing permitted by their commander to yo 
home, and on the representation received of 
the state of things, he dispatched orders for 
sthe return of the troop of light dragoons 
that had been sent from Spanish Town, and 
suffered the 83d regiment of foot, which he 
had before expressly detained, to sail for St. 
Domingo, under convoy of the Suceess fri- 
gate. Healso sent orders for captain Craskell 
to repair to Spanish Town, and directed that 
the chief captains of the Maroons should 
proceed to town by the 3ist of July to 
make their submission.” 


This promising tranquillity was in- 
terrupted by the mischievous suggestions 
of the alarmists, who, by sowing mis- 
trust and exaggerating danger, provoked 
men in authority to take those critical 
measures of precaution whicli, by ter- 
minating the protection of law and the 
comforts of liberty, justify a reclama- 
tion of the rights of nature. ‘L'iere is 
a species of moral cowardice, perfectly 
compatible with animal courage and 
personal bravery, which is in all emer- 
gencies the most dangerous and the 
most cruel of counsellors. It consists 
in a morbid irritability of the imagina- 
tion, which requires on all occasions, 
not the proportionate, but the strongest 
possible antagonist stimulus. Itisa species 
and degree of insanity which leads men 
to expend on precaution more than the 
worth of preservation, to break a but- 
terfly upon a wheel, to oppose a village- 
riot by inflicting martial law over a 
county, to answer a pamphlet by a 
proscription, and punish a heresy by a 
massacre. Those writers and speakers 
who are afflicted with this disease, the 
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professors of the terrible, as they might 
be called, are sure to elevate apd sur- 
prize, to agitate and impassion their 
hearkeners: hence they acquire a re- 
putation for excellence and influence, 
which arises only from the imperfect 
and igncrant taste of their disciples. 
Merely to produce a great effect is not 
meritorious: he who throws a heavy 
stone into a puddle may do that; but if 
thereby he besplashes and bemires the 
ladies who are walking near, it is not 
his skill, but his awkwardness, that 
ought to be noticed. These agitators 
are in politics, what methodist preachers 
are in religion: the fears they infuse'bc- 
casion much useless misery, and though 
they prevent little, they never prevent 
great evils in social conduct. France, 
Ireland, and Jamaica have of late years 
suffered horribly in consequence of lis- 
tening to theenergumens. To overstate 
danger, and to propose extreme reme- 
dies for any danger, is the greatest pos- 
sible inversion of political wisdom; the 
use of employing talent and virtue in 
the government of states is, that they 
can accomplish their objects by milder 
means and gentler efforts than stupidity 
and brutality can. But alarmists restore 
to civilized society the panic terrors of 
barbarism, and fling away the properties 
of provinces and the lives of millions, 
for the attainment of purposes which 
judicious men would have obtained by a 
slight tax and a little recruiting, by an 
address to the voluntary faculties, and 
without the infamy of oppression. 

“© In the end of July all was peace, and 
the humbled Maroons were directed to send 
their captains by the 3 ist of the same month 
to Spanish Town, to make their submission. 
This it was impossible to comply with, ow- 
ing to a delay occasioned by the messenger 
who brought the dispatches; Lut the Ma- 
roon captains came down as speedily as pos- 
sible, and proceeded on their way to the 
capital. Inthe meantime, the public mind 
was considerably agitated by the affairs of St. 
Domingo, by an apprehension of the con- 
tagion of revolutionary principles spreading 
to Jamaica, by a currency of vague reporis 
respecting French agency in the island, and 
by a reluctance to sending troops off the 
country at soalarming a juncture. It should 
seem that the commander in chief was alse 
actuated by these motives; and they were 
certainly sufficiently substantial to excite vi- 
gilance ‘and decision. A council of war was 
accordingly held on the 3d of August; the 
members of which, considering the flying 
reports that Frenchmen and —— of co- 
lour were conspiring with the Mzroons, the 
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‘ ~ 
danger of suffering the departure of the troops 
réady to sail for St. Domingo, and the ne- 
céssity of justifying Lord Balcarres in detain- 
ing them, concurred in opinion that it was 
fequisite to establish martial law; which 
was accordingly proclaimed. 

«© That the detention of the troops was a 
wise measure, is not to be contravened; but 
it cannot be denied that the south side of the 
island was alarmed by reports from the north 
side, of which the north side knew nothing; 
and the north:side by reports from the south 
side, of which the south side> knew no- 
thing’ and, whatever might have been the 
intenttons of the revolutionaty French, and 
no one will doubt that they would have 
revoiutionized’ Jamaica had they been able, 
it does not appear that any conduct of the 
Maroons, subsequent to their proposed sub- 
mission, ‘sustitied a-suspicion of their insin- 
cerity. Indeed, all the evidence obtained’ 
respecting their offences, not only related to 
sow matter, or to matter subsequent to 

ostilities, hut was not deposed’ till some 
weeks after tie declaration of martial law ; 
and the like may be observed of all the evi- 
dence relative to the designs of the French. 
‘They were depositions taken subsequently of 
conversations and vague notions at different 
times prior to the departure of the six cap- 
tains from’ Trelawney Town, or of expres- 
sions used, and acts committed, after their 
being thrown into irons.—The Maroons 
never thought about the forces on the island, 
knew nothing of the intended embarkation 
for St. Domingo, had not been tampered 
with by the French, nor had they themselves, 
at this time, tampered with the slaves. A 
neglected, half wild body of people; they 
were ready to be tumultuous or submissive 
according to the ascendency of their passions. 
When cool, they would grow enraged at the 
sight of Craskell; and in the excess of rage 
and tumult, bands of them would become 
cool at the blows of James: ‘These were 
not people to be plotting deep conspiracies. 
They had ignorantly braved the government, 
and it was necessary to make them feel their 
dependence: they had felt it, and it became 
politic to make then easy and happy in that 
depender The chief motives by which 
the council of war were influenced, must 
undoubtedly have arisen from the apprehen- 
sicu of a genetal insurrection among the 
slaves on revolutionary principles; an appre- 
hension which the very nature of the French 
revolution, more than the suspicious de- 
position of a French prisoner, justified their 
entertaining. On these grounds they armed 
the lieutenant-governor with the powers of 
martial law; and on the 4th of August his 
honour left Spanish Town in order to take 


the command of the troops in person, in a 


ce 


 * Colonel Quarrell wished me not to ent 
hie considered-as temporary ; but the time of 
title of the rank he then held, and still old 
‘« * The high-constable of. the province 
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quarter where the 
break out.” 


revolt was expected to 


Tro what dire résources the alarmists 
at length had to recur, is thus related 
by this unconcealing writer: 


** Colonel Quarrell*, who had been upon 
service with the troops in the mountains, was 
compelled by the state of his health to leave 
the head-quarters, and to go down to the 
sea-shore. There he met with aw intelligent 
Spaniard, who, talking with him: on the 
state of the island, related’‘an- event, to which 
colonel Quarrell paid the utmost attention, 


as he thought the ideas it suggested might 
prove of importance to the country. It 


seems that some years before, when the 
British abandoned , the Musquito-shore to 
the Spaniards, the latter were opposed by the 
native Indians, who had always shown the 
most determined enmity tothem. They at- 
tempted in vain to take possession of the 
country by means of a military force: in the 
course of a very few months they lost, from 
surprises and ambushes, nearly three’ regi- 
ments. Compelled.to abandon the place, or 
fall upon- some plan of counteracting the 
Indian warfare, they imported’ from Cuba 
36 dogs and 12 chasseurs, who were sent by 
the alcalde provincialet, at the desire-of Don 
Juan Despolito, the governor of the Havanna. 
These auxiliaries were more formidable than 
the finest regiment of the most warlike nation 
could have been ; and from the time of their 
being employed, neither surprize nor ambush 
annoyed the troops, the Spaniards soon suc- 
eceded in expelling the Musquito Indians 
from the territory on the coast, and quietly 
occupied Black River, Blue-fields, and Cape 
Gracios a Deos. In whatever licht the 
prilanthropist may view means of the gen- 
tlest kind when used to drive men from their 
native lands, he cannot justly blame the 
harshest adopted at home, when self-preser- 
vation isthe end proposed. Had the case 
been reversed, had the Indians employed 
dogs in driving away the Spaniards and keep- 
ing “nm from: thetr country, satisfaction, 
and not horror, would have been the emotion 
excited. It oceurred to colonel Quarrell, 
that the assistance of a certain number of 
the Cuba chasseurs would be attended with 
happy effects: he foresaw that the very terror 
they would spread weuld induce the Ma- 
roons to submit on proper terms; and he 
arcued, that even if the commander in chief 
were compelled to bring them into actua 
service, it would be better, and more for the 
interest of humanity, that some of the rebels 
should be thus destroyed, than that the most 
barbarous massacres should be commitied 
on the inhabitants, and the colony ruined. 
Swayed by these motives, he suggested the 
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itle him according to his military rank,, which 
which I treat fully justifies my giving him the 
3, if he were called into service. 

hence the dogs and -cilusseurs came. 
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seheme to the speaker and several members 
of the house of assembly, to be laid before 
the lieutenant-governor. The house, how- 
ever, misconceived the plan: in their anxiety 
to spare the lives of the troops in so unequal 
a warfare, they approved of the means pro- 
posed, but contented themselves with re- 
commending thata pecuniary encouragement 
should be given to the Spaniards trading to 
the north side of the island, to bring over a 
few dogs, in order to sce what effect the im- 
portation would have. Colonel Quarrell, 
who had now retained the Spaniard with 
whom he had conversed, and two others in 
his pay, represented the inutility of this 
measure, pressed the conducting of the bu- 
siness on surer grounds and a more extensive 
plan, and, having obtained full information 
on the subject, offered to take the business 
upon himself, provided he were furnished 
with a vessel and a letter from the: governor 
of Jamaica to the Spanish governor at the 
Havanna, requesting permission for him to 
purchase dogs. The government, having 
taken the offer into considesation, acceded 
to the proposal; a schooner called the Mer- 
cury, carrying twelve guns, was sent down 
to Bluefields, an open road at the western 
extremity of Jamaica; and a letter was 
transmitted to colonel Quarrell, addressed to 
don Luis de las Casas, the governor at the 
Havanna, recommending the bearer of it to 
his attentions as a commissioner for the pur- 
poses mentioned in it, and likewise as a 
member of the legislature, and a lieutenant- 
colonel of the troops. When the captain 
of the vessel delivered his dispatches, the 
commissioner was ill with a fever: but so 
anxious was he that nothing should delay 
the service, that he immediately went on 
board, and the captain requesting orders for 
the time of sailing, he answered, that in- 
stant. The crew of the schooner consisted 
of four British seamen, twelve Curacoa 
negroes, and eighteen Spanish renegadoes ; 
but notwithstanding the unpromising, or 
rather alarming appearance of such a sect of 
men, the commissioner, with a fricndf, 
whom he had invited to accompany him 
on the voyage, and their two servants, em- 
barked at Bluefields in the end of the month 
of October 1795. 

«* Let us now take I@ve of general Wal- 

ole and the Trelawney mountains, of the 
Maroons and the cockpits, fora few weeks ; 
let us set sail in the schooner, and let us ac- 
company the commissioner in his expedition 
to Cuba, remembering, at the same time, 
that the sole object of it was to quell the 
Maroon rebellion. We will not, however, 
take our departure till we have investigated 
the justice of the means proposed for the 
end in view. The argument has been stated 
thus: ; 

‘© The assembly of Jamaica were not un- 
apprized that the measure of calling in such 
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auxiliaries, and using the canine species 
against human beings, would give rise to 
much animadversion in England; and that 
the horrible enormities of a Spaniards in 
the conquest of the new world, would be 
brought again to remembrance. It is but 
too. true, that dogs were used by those 
christian barbarians against the peaceful and 
inoflensive Americans, and the just indig- 
nation of mankind has ever since branded, 
and will continue to brand, the Spanish 
nation with infamy, for such atrocities. It 
was foreseen, and strongly urged as an argue 
ment against recurring to the same means in 
the present case, that the prejudices of party, 
and the virulent zeal of restless and turbulent 
men, would place the proceedings of the 
assembly on this occasion, in a point of view 
equally odious with the conduct of Spain 
on the same blood-stained theatre, in times 
past. No allowance would be made for the 
wide difference existing between the two 
cases. Some gentlemen even thought that 
the co-operation of dogs with British troops, 
would give not only a cruel, but a very das- 
tardly complexion to the proceedings of go- 
vernment. 

<¢ To these and similar objections, it was 
answered, that the safety of the island and 
the lives of the inhabitants were not. to be 
sacrificed to the apprehension of perverse 
misconstruction or wilful misrepresentation 
in the mother country. It was maintained, 
that the grounds of the measure needed only 
to be fully examined, and fairly stated, to 
induce all reasonable men to admit its pro- 
priety and necessity. ‘To hold it as a prin- 
ciple, that it is an act of cruelty or cowardice 
in man to empley other animals as instru- 
ments of war, is a position contradicted by 
the practice of all nattons. The Asiatics 
have ever used elephants in their battles ; and 
if lions and tygers possessed the docility of 
the elephant, no one can doubt that these 
also would be made to assist the military 
operations of man, in those regions where 
they abound. Even the use of cavalry, as 
established among the most civilized and 
polished nations of Europe, must be rejected, 
if this principle be admitted; for wherein, 
it was asked, does the humanity of that 
doctrine consist, which allows the employ- 
ment of troops of horse in the pursuit of 
discomfited and flying infantry, yet shrinks 
at the preventive measure of sparing the 
effusion of human blood, by tracing with 
hounds the haunts of murderers, and rous- 
ing from ambush, savages more ferocious 
and blood-thirsty than the aniinals which 
track them?” 

The doctrine nakedly avowed by this 
author is, that the philanthropist can- 
not justly blame the harshest means, 
when seli-preservation is the end pro- 
posed. ‘This is bad historical morality. 


« ¢ Captain Gibpin of thé militia. 
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Tn the first place, self-preservation is 
not a justifiable ultimate end; and life 
itself is occasionally to be sacrificed, 
when its preservation would involve a 
breach of general laws, which it is im- 
portant to avoid the precedent of violat- 
ing. In the next place, all preservation 
is to be accomplished by the mildest 
adequate means; and the philanthropist 
may justly blame not only the harshest, 
but the gentlest inflictions, which are 
not essential to the end proposed. The 
only ground for employing these dogs 
to track'the Maroons to their hiding- 
places, a practice formerly common on 
the borders of Scotland, is, that no 
speedier and milder method could be 
devised of apprehending individuals, 
whom it was become necessary to trans- 
plant, after they had been wickedly or 
ignorantly: irritated and terrified into a 
state of ferocious insurrection, which 
rendered them formidable to the lives 
of all the contiguous proprietors. It 
may however be suspected that these 
dogs were not intended merely to track 
the Maroons, for the importation of 
them excited an extraordiyary degree of 
terror. 


*©On the 16th of March four Maroons 
dispatched by Johnson arrived at Old Ma- 
roon-Town, and informed general Walpole 
that he was on his ‘way with the whole 
remaining body of the Maroons. Some of 
them being hog-hunting, they could not be 
all collected at once ; but on the 21st, Pai- 
kinson,- with thirty-six of his party, surren- 
dered, bringing with them forty-four stands 
of arms.. The whole number now remain- 
ing in the woods was thirteen, and these, 
with the rest of the runaways, surrendered 
nextday. Thus concluded hostilities, with- 
out recourse being once had to the assist- 
ance of the chasseurs, beyond the operation 
of the terror they inspired, but which it 
was very evident had been the means of 
producing the treaty, and of accelerating the 
surrender of the several bodies whose dis- 
trust kept them back so long after it was 
made; and who, as they gradually came in, 
always required that the Spaniards and dogs 
should be temoved, and separated from them 
by a line of the troops. One knows not 
which to admire most, the activity and ad- 
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dress with which they were procured, or 
the humanity that in spite of three months 
provocation prevented their being employed 
in action*. To the skill, temper, and bene~ 
volence of general Walpole are the colonists, 
whom he had a little before saved from 
humiliation, indebted for this bloodless 
triumph ; and to William Dawes Quarrel] 
are they indebted for suggesting, and procur- 
ing the means by which the island was saved 
from destruction. ‘ Wecannot but take this 
opportunity,’ say the assembly, in request- 
ing the lieutenant-governor to give orders for 
the dismission of the chasseurs, ‘ of express- 
ing our acknowledgments of the eminent 
advantages derived from the importation of 
the chasseurs and dogs, in compliance with 
the general wishes of the island. Nothing 
can be clearer, than that if they had been 
off the island, the rebels could not have been 
induced to surrender, from their almost in- 
accessible fastnesses. We are happy to have 
it in our power to say, that terror excited by 
the appearance of the dogs, has been suit- 
cient to produce so fortunate an event; and 
we cannot but highly approve that attention 
to humanity so strongly proved by their be- 
ing ordered in the rear of the army.” 

The determination to transplant some 
of these unfortunate people into Canada, 
a climate so ill adapted for their con- 
stitutions, was pa unnatural. The 
partial transfer of them to Sierra Leone 
was more praiseworthy: yet we should 
have preferred the continent of South 
America, where there are other Ma- 
roons. Just observations are made by 
Mr. Dallas on the state of the interior 
and mountainous districts of Jamaica. 
He thinks them adapted by climate for 
white settlers, and has no doubt that if 
emigration was directed thither, it would 
speedily find the means of profitable 
subsistence. Is not the preliminary step 
to the colonization of the Jamaican 
highlands this ?—that the richer planters, 
domesticated in the lowlands, should 
make it a matter of luxury to build 
villas in the more picturesque mountain- 
districts, and to inhabit them during 
the feverish and sultry season. Planta- 
tions of mahogany and other precious 
woods would result; then sawing-mills, 
roads, dairy-farms, vine-yards, and all 
the arts of cultivation. 


« *Tt is hardly worth while to mention an accident by which an’ old woman lost her 
life, but it has been suggested that the omission of it may receive an unfavourable construc- 
tion. One of the dogs that had been unmuzzled to drink when there was not the least ap- 
prehension of any mischief, went . to the woman, who was sitting attending to a pot in 


r 


which she was preparing a mess. 
‘voked her, she took up a stick anda b 
which he would not let go till his hea 


‘he dog smelled at it, and was troublesome ; this pro- 
“ean to beat him, on which he seized on her throat, 
was severed from his bedy by lds master. The 


wind-pipe of the woman being much torn, she oe be saved. 
2 
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The appendix to each volume con- 
tains many curious papers: such as an 
act for consolidating all the acts relative 
to slaves; Mr. Quarrell’s answer to the 
chairman of the Maroon committee ; and 
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various interesting papers of corresport- 
dence. The whole work is curious, inter- 
esting, instructive ; but less distinguish- 
ed for the moral taste of its sentiments, 
than for the sincerity of its narrations. 


GENERAL POLITICS. 
Arr. XVII. An Essay on the Principles of Population; or, a View of its past and 


present Effects on human Happiness. By 
Cambridge. 4to. pp. 610. 


THE public opinion has already been 
pronounced upon the merits of this Es- 
say- Mr. Malthus embarked upon the 
tide just at the happy moment, at the 
flood when it leads on to fortune, and 
such was the unnatural and unwholesome 
state of our moral and political atmo- 
sphere, that he appeared like a philoso- 
pher, as he would have appeared like a 
giant had he walked abroad in a mirage. 

No wise man had ever doubted, and 
no christian had ever disbelieved, that 
the general condition of mankind ¢ould 
be improved, till the unhappy conse- 

uences of the French-revolution shook 
dhe liberties and morals of Europe. This 
amelioration was rendered probable to 
the good by reason, and certain by faith ; 
they religiously expected what they be- 
revolently desired. For these rational 
and righteous hopes, men who had no 
faith and little reason, substituted wild 
speculations how men might live for 
ever; and these speculations were com- 
bated by those who had just reason 
enough to expose the absurdity of their 
antagonists, and just faith enough to 
Faise an outcry against their infidelity. 

Mr. Malthus’s object is to refute the 
Opinion of the perfectibility of man, in 
other words, to prove that no material 
improvement canever be expected in the 
state of society. 

* En an inquiry concerning the future im- 
proveinent of society, the mode of conduct- 
108 the subject which naturally presents it~ 

> is 


“1. An investigation of the causes that 
have hitherto impeded the ptugress of man- 
kind towards happingss ; and 

“2. Apexamination into the probability 
ef the total or-partial:removal of these causes 
in futyre. 

** Eo enter fully into this question, and to 
enumerate all the causes that have hitherto 
infiyenced human improvement, would be 
much beyond the power of an individual. 
The principal object of the present essay is 
- toexatnine the ciects of one great ctuse in- 
timately united with the very n ‘ure of man, 
which, though it has been co -tantly and 
pewesfully ocperacing since the commence< 


T. R. Marruvs, Fellow of Jesus College, 


ment of society, has been little noticed by 
the writers who have treated this subject. 
The facts which establish the existence of 
this cause have, indeed, been repeatedly 
stated and acknowledged ; but its natural 
and necessary effects have been almost totally 
overlooked ; though probably among these 
effects may be reckoned a very considerable 
portion of that vice and misery, and of that 
unequal distribution of the bounties of nature, 
which it has been the unceasing object of 
the enlightened philanthropist in all ages to 
coFrect. 

«« The cause to which I allude, is the con- 
stant tendency in all animated life to in« 
crease beyond the nourishment prepared for 
=” 

‘“* Taking the whole earth instead of this 
island, cmigration would of course be ex- 
cluded ; and supposing the present popula- 
tion equal to a tiousand millions, the hu- 
man species would increase as the numbers. 
1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 32, 64, 128, 256, and subsis- 
tence as 1, 2, 8,4, 5,6,7, 8,9. In twe 
centuries the population would be to the 
means of subsistence as 256 tog; im three 
centuries as 4096 to 13, and in two thou- 
sand years the dificrence would be almost in- 
calculable.” 

This last paragraph is the sum and 
substance of eight quarto pages ; and in 
fact, the whole work is written in the 
same ratio: viz. eight lines of sense and 
substance to 8 x 830=240 lines of verbi- 
age and senseless repetition ; and even 
of these eight lines, all the pomp of nu- 
merals and ratios might have been 
cashiered by substituting a proposition 
which no one in his senses would con- 
sider as other than axiomatic. Suppose 
a married couple to have six children, 
{not half the number which they weuld 
have if you suppose al] checks te popu- 
lation removed) and suppose all their 
posterity to marry, and each couple to 
incréase in the same proportion ; and it 
is evident on the slightest reflection, 
that in a given number of generations, 
their posterity would wart standing 
reom. (That it must be so, the rule ot 
multiplication would enable a child te 
demonstrate, and a school-boy who has 
advanced im arithmetic ae far as com 
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pound interest, may astonish his younger 
sister both by the fact, and by the ex- 
act number of years in which it would 
take place.) On the other hand, let the 

roductiveness of the earth be increased 
ant the hopes of the most visionary 
agriculturist, still the productions take 
up room: if the present crop of turnips 
occupy one-fifth of the space of the tur- 
nip field, the increase can never be more 
than quintuple ; and if you suppose two 
harvests for one, the increase still cannot 
exceed ten: so that supposing a little 
island of a single acre, and its produc- 
tions occupying one-fifth of its absolute 
Space, and sufficient to maintain two 
men ahd two women, four generations 
would outrun its possible power of fur- 
nishing them with food. We may bold- 
ly affirm that a truth so self-evident as 
this, was never overlooked, or even by 
implication contradicted. What proof 
has Mr. Malthus brought, what proof 
can he bring, that every writer or theo- 
rist has overlooked this fact, which would 
not apply (with reverence be it spoken) 
to the Almighty himself, when he pro- 
nounced the awful command, ‘ Increase 
and multiply ?’ 

From page 17 to page 355, Mr. Mal- 
thus retails and details from others’ tra- 
vels, and from his own, facts of all na- 
tions and all ages, in all states of so- 
ciety, to prove that men have suffered, 
and are suffering, from ignorance, filth, 
famine, diseases, large cities, unwhole- 
some employment, superstition, bad pas- 
sions, bad habits, bad laws, and bad 
government; that all these have made 
men wicked, and poor, and miserable ; 
and that men in wickedness, and misery, 
and dearth of subsistence, do not rear, 
even if they beget, as large families as 
happy and goo: people would do. Now 
we put it seriously to Mr. Malthus’s 
good sense, whether or no, if he had 
simply stated this in one sentence of half- 
a-dozen, or half-a-score lines, any one 
individual in Europe would have felt 
the least inclination tocontradict the state- 
ment? The whole of these pares would 
make a sensible first sentence of an essay 
in a newspaper on the subject of popu- 
lation ; (for it is right to begin with a 
statement which no one can, or can wish 
to controvert,) but 355 quarto pages to 
Say it outin!—The Minerva press, and 
his Majesty's law-printers are not more 
merciless to paper and printers’ ink. 
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This mighty discovery Mr. Malthus 
opposes to all good feelings and all good 
hopes, with this he triumphantly destroys 
all arguments for all amelioration of the 
state of the human race. It is brought 
in its full force against Mr. Godwin. 
This was the original mark and object 
of the work, and it is to this that Mr. 
Malthus owes his present high reputa- 
tion: long as the passage is we shall 
therefore give it at length. 


*« Let us imagine for amoment, Mr. God- 
win's system of equality realised in its ut- 
most extent, and see how soon this difficul. 
ty might be expected to press, under so per- 
ect a form,ot society. A theory that will 
not admit of application cannot possiby be 
just. 

«¢ Let us suppose all the causes of vice and 
misery in this island removed. War and 
contention cease. Unwholesome trades and 
manufactories do not exist. Crowds no 
longer collect together in great and pestilent 
cities, for purposes of court intrigue, of com- 
merce, and vicious gratification. Simple, 
healthy, and rational amusements, take fons 
of drinking, gaming, and debauchery. There 
are no towns sufficiently large, to hove any 

rejudicial effects on the human constitution. 

he greater part of the happy inhabitants 
of this terrestrial paradise live in hamlets and 
farm houses, scattered over the face of the 
country. All men are equal. The labours 
of luxury are atanend; and the necessary 
labours of agriculture are shared amicably 
among all. The number of persons and the 
produce of the island we euppose to be the 
same as at present. The spirit of beneva- 
lence guided by impartiab justice, will divide 
this produce among all the members of so- 
ciety according to their wants. Though it 
would be impossible that they should all 
have animal food every day, yet vegetable 
food, with meat occasionally, would satisfy 
the desires ot a frugal people, and would be 
sufficient to preserve them in health, 
strength, and spirits. 

«« Mr. Godwin considers marriage as a 
fraud, and a monopoly.* Let us suppose the 
commerce of the sexes established upon 
— ef the most perfect freedom. Mr. 
sodwin does not think himself, that this 
freedom would lead to a promiscuous inter- 
course; and in this, I perfectly agree with 
him. The love of variety is a vicious, cor- 
rupt, and unnatural taste, and could not pre- 
vail, in any great degree, in a simple and 
virtuous state of society. Each man would 
probably select for himself a partner, to 
whom he would adhere, as long as that 2d- 
herence continued to be the choice of both 
patties. It would be of little consequence, 
according to Mr. Godwin, how many child- 
ren a woman had, or to whom they belong- 


* Political Justice, b. viii. ¢. vili. p. 498. et seq. 
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ed. Provisions and assistance would spon- 
taneously flow from the quarter in which 
they abounded, to the quarter in which they 
were deficient.* And every man, according 
to his capacity, would be ready to furnish 
instruction to the rising generation. 

«© I cannot conceive a form of society so 
favourable, upon the whole, to population. 
The irremediableness of marriage, as it is at 
present constituted, undoubtedly deters many 
from entering into this state. An unshack- 
led intercourse, on the contrary, would be a 
most powerful incitement to early attach- 
ments: and as we are supposing no anxiety 
about the future sapport of children to ex- 
ist, I do not conceive there would be one 
woman in a hundred, of twenty-three years 
of age, without a family. 

‘* With these extraordinary encourage- 
ments to population, and every cause of de- 
population, as we have supposed, removed, 
the numbers would necessarily increase faster 
than in any society that has ever yet been 
known. I have before mentioned, that the 
inhabitants of the back settlements of Ame- 
rica appear to double their numbers in fifteen 
years. [England is certainly a more healthy 
country than the back settlements of Ame- 
rica; and as we have supposed every house 
in the island to be airy and wholesome, and 
the encouragements to have a family, greater 
even than in America, no probable reason 
can be assigned, why the population should 
not double itself, in Jess, if possible, than 
fifteen years. But to be quite sure that we 
do not go beyond the truth, we will-only 
suppose the period of doubling to be twenty- 
five years ; a ratio of increase which is well 
known to have taken place throughout all 
the northern states of America. 

_ There can be little doubt, that the equa- 
lization of property which we have supposed, 
added to the circumstance of the Jabour of 
the whole community being directed chiefly 
to agriculture, would tend greatly to aug- 
ment the produce of the country. But to 
answer the demands of a population increas- 
ing so rapidly, Mr. Godwin’'s calculation of 
half an hour a day would certainly not be 
sufficient. Jt is probable, that the half of 
every man’s time must be employed for this 
purpose. Yet with such, or much greater 
exertions, a person who is acquainted with 
the nature of the soil in this country, and 
who reflects on the fertility of the lands al- 
ready in cultivation, and the barrenness of 
those that are not cultivated, will be very 
much disposed to doubt, whether the whole 
average produce coutd possibly be doubled 
in twenty-five years from the present period. 
The only chance of success would be from 
the ploughing up most of the grazing coun- 
tries, and putting an end almost entirely to 
animal food. Yet this scheme would pro- 
bably defeat itself... The soil of England will 


not produce much without dressing ; and 
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cattle seem to be necessary to make that 
species of manure which best suits the land. 

«‘ Difficult, however, as it might be, to 
double the average produce of the island in 
twenty-five years, let us suppose it effected. 
At the expiration of the first period, there- 
fore, the food, though almost entirely vege- 
table, would be sufficient to support in 
health the doubled population of 22 millions. 

‘«« During the next period, where will the 
food be found to satisty the importunate de- 
mands of the increasing numbers ? Where 
is the fresh land to turn up? Where is the 
dressing necessary to improve that which is 
already in cultivation? ‘There is no person 
with the smallest knowledge of land, but 
would say, that it was impossible that the 
average produce of the country could be in- 
creased during the second twenty-five years, 
by a quantity equal to what it at present 
yields. Yet we will suppose this increase, 
1owever improbable, to take place. he ex- 
uberant strengih of the argument allows of 
almost any concession. Even with this con- 
cession, however, there would be eleven mil- 
lions at the expiration of the second term 
unprovided for. A quantity equal to the 
frugal support of 33 millions would be to be 
divided among 44 millions. 

‘© Alas! what becomes of the picture, 
where men lived in the midst of plenty, 
where no man was obliged to provide with 
anxiety and pain for hisrestless wants; where 
the narrow principles of selfishness did not 
exist; where the mind was delivered from 
her perpetual anxiety about corporeal sup- 
port, and free to expatiate in the field of 
thought which is congenial to her. This 
beautiful fabrick of the imagination vanishes 
at the severe touch of truth. The spirit of 
benevolence, cherished and invigorated by 
plenty, is repressed by the chilling breath of 
want. The hateful passions that had vanish- 
ed reappear. The mighty law of self-presers 
vation expels all the softer, and more exalted 
einotions of the soul. The temptations ta 
evil are too strong for human nature to resist. 
The corn is plucked before it is ripe, or se- 
creted in unfair proportions; and the whole 
black train of vices that belong to falsehood 
are immediately generated. Provisions no 
Jonger flow in for the support of a mother 
with a large family. ‘The hiian are sickly 
from insufficient food. The rosy flush of 
health gives place to the pallid cheek, and 
hollow eye of misery. Benevolence, yet lin- 
gering in a few bosoms, makes some faint 
expiring struggles, till at length self-love re- 
sumes his wonted empire, and lords it tri- 
umphant over the world. 

«« No human institutions here existed, to 
the perverseness of which Mr. Godwin as- 
cribes the original sin of the worst men.f 
No opposition had been produced by them 
hetween publick and private good. No mo- 
nopoly had been created of those advantages 


* Polit cal Jhistice, b. viii. c. viii. p. 504, t Ib. . iii. p. 340. 











which reason directs to be left in common. 
No man had been goaded to the breach of 
order by unjust laws. Benevolence had es- 
tablished her reign in all hearts. And yet in 
so short a period as fifty years, violence, op- 
pression, falschood, misery, every hateful 
vice, and every form of distress, which de- 
grade and sadden the present state of society, 
seem to have been generated by the most im- 
perious circumstances, by Jaws inherent in 
the nature of man, and absolutely indepen- 
dent of all human regulations. 

<« If we be not yet too well convinced of 
the reality of this melancholy picture, let us 
but look for a moment into the next period 
of twenty-five years, and we shall sce 44 
millions of human beings without the means 
of support: and at the conclusion of the 
first century, the population would be 176 
millions, and the boy only sufficient for 55 
millions, leaving 121 millions unprovided 
for. In these ages, want, indeed, would be 
iriumphant, and rapine and murder must 
reign at large: and yet all this time we are 
supposing the produce of the earth absolute- 
ly unlimited, and the yearly increase greater 
than the boldest speculator can imagine.” 


The pop-gun made a loud report in 
the world, and effectually smote down 
the champion against whom it was le- 
velled. Mr. Malthus could not have ob- 
tained more credit in the eighth century 
for laying the devil, than he has in the 
eighteenth for laying Mr. Godwin. The 
question contended was, whether or not 
there were any hdpes of mankind ; whe- 
ther wisdom would be progressive with 
knowledge, and virtue with wisdom, 
and happiness with virtue. Shame on 
the age we live in that this question 
should be disputed ! Shame on the coun- 
try we live in, that such a question 
should be debated by no better advo- 
cates than Messrs. Godwin and Malthus! 
Menelaus and Paris were not more un- 
worthy representatives of the collected 
heroism of Greece and Troy, than these 
men of the knowledge and intellect of 
England To Mr. Godwin’s presump- 
tion his antagonist is indebted for his 
victory ; only such a Goliath could have 
called forth such a-David. Mr. Godwin 
had confounded together all principles 
pure and impure ; he had attempted to 
amalgamate stoicism and sensuality ; 
he had diluted the wisdom of the antients 
with his own folly; he had kneaded 
up their wheat, and barley, and millet, 
with his own album grecum, and this pre- 
cious wafer was to be swallowed as the 
bread of life—the sacrament of philoso- 
phy! What wonder that this should 
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equal suceess? If the Nervous Cordial 
sells, so also may the Balm of Gilead. 
Dr. Solomon is perfectly justifiable in 
calling Dr. Brodum a quack ; and in the 
country where one of these worthies can 
ride in his carriage, it must be the other’s 
own fault if he continues to walk a-foot. 
“Mr. Malthus appeared, and we heard 
no more of Mr. Godwin,’”’—so it was 
said in that style of panegyric which 
may be called the brief sublime. And in- 
deed Mr.Godwinhimself hasadmitted the 
whole force of his antagonist’s argument. 
In animals, the benevolent system of 
destruction keeps down their numbers 
to a due proportién with their food. 
Wisely did the Hindoos unite the creator, 
the preserver, and the destroyer, in their 
triunal God,—and what better proof of 
wisdom and benevolence than that death 
should be made subservient to life? No 
such check exists to the multiplication 
of the human race, but among them 
moral and physical evil (each producing 
the other in alternation) supply its place, 
till wisdom having perfected viriue, shall 
destroy all evil by rendering it no long- 
er necessary. An optimist,might thus 
express the substance of his creed. Mr. 
Malthus also is an optimist, but of the 
Pangloss school, holding that the pre- 
sent state of society is, with all its evils, 
the best of all possible states, and that 
it never can be better. ‘To some such 
point of attainable perfection, for argu- 
ments sake, he supposes the human race 
to have attained, and then attempting 
the reductio ad absurdum, he argues against 
the blessing from its excess. The prin- 
ciple of population, he says, would in 
one generation disturb, and in a second, 
destroy this state of happiness, and man- 
kind must then revert to the present 
system. Mr. Godwin yields, proposing, 
however, exposure and abortion as reme- 
dies ; but these, says his victorious rival, 
“clearly come under the head of vice.” 
It is to the last degree idle to write 
in this way without having stated the 
meaning of the words vice and virtue. 
That these are vices in the present state 
of society, who doubts? so was celibacy 
in the patriarchal ages. Vice and virtue 
subsist in the agreement of. the habits 
of a man with his reason and conscience, 
and these can have but one moral guide 
—utility, or the virtue and happiness of 
rational beings. We mention this, not 
under the miserable notion that any 
state of society will render these actions 
capable of being performed with cony 
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science and virtue, but to expose the 
utter ungroundedness of the writer’s spe- 
culation ; adding, however, that if we be- 
lieved with Mr. Malthus’s cvarmest par- 
tizans, that men never will in general 
be capable of regulating,the sexual ap- 
petite by the law of reason, and that the 
gratification of lust is a thing of physical 
necessity, equally with the gratification 
of hunger, (a faith which we should 
laugh at for its silliness, if its wicked- 
ness had not pre-excited abhorrence) 
nothing would be more easy than to 
demonstrate that abortion, or the expo- 
sure of chilcren, or artificial sterility on 
the part of the male, would become 
virtues:—a thought which we turn from 
wth loathing, but not with greater 
loathing than we do from the degradin 
theory of which it would bea legitimate 
consequence. By a yet stronger incon- 
sequence, this theory (so far as it is aim- 
ed against the hopes of the progressive 
i nprovement of mankind) pleads for the 
existence, not only of these vices, but of 
a thousand others, and of the brutal 
ignorance and misery, the production of 
which does alcne render those actions 
crimes: it pleads for the continuance of 
all this misery whereof these very vices 
form a part, in order to prevent that 
state of society, in which, admitting 
one or other of these actions -after the 
birth of every second or third child, the 
‘whole earth might be imagined filled to 
its utmost extent with enlightened and 
happy beings. 

tf then Mr. Malthus’s reasoning were 
just, the application would be absurd, 
tor what can be more absurd than :to 
abandon all hope of this attainable state 
of happiness because certain evils would 
exist in it,.and therefore to remain con- 
tented with the centinuance of those 
very evils, and of all the other evils 
which, upon the admitted ‘hypothesis, 
would be removed? What should we 
say to the physician who should object 
to the eow-pox, and to all remedies for 
scrofula and syphilis, for fear that wher 
these diseases were anuihilated, men 
should become plethoric and subject to 
apopleay from excess of health? 

But the reasoning is as absurd as the 
application: the whole proceeds upon the 
assumption, that list and hunger are 
alike passions of physical necessity, and 
the ove equally with the other indepen. 
dent of the reason and the wil. If 


this were tence, chastity could not exist ; 
fornication would be as indispensable as 
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food, every single man must be a bro- 
theller, every single woman a strumpet. 
There lives not a wretch corrupt enough 
of heart, and shameless enouge of front 
to say that this is so: there tives nota 
man who-can look upon his wife and his 
daughter, who can think upon his sister, 
and remember her who bore him, with- 
out feeling indignation and resentment 
that he a be insulted by so infa- 
mous an assertion. But if the possibility 
of chastity be admitted (and it will be 
seen that Mr. Malthus does hereafter 
fully admit it) the whole argument 
against the system of equality, against 
the perfectibility, or to use a more ac 
curate and less obnoxious term, the im- 
proveal#ility of man, falls to the ground. 
Mr. Godwin has been knocked down by 
the wind of the pop-gun, the pellet has 
missed him. Drawcansir is driven off 
the stage, and his enemies may get up 
and dance. 

Having thus rescued the philosopher 
from the Philistines, let us try the truth 
of. Mr. Malthus’s principle as applied 
against all those who hope for any refor- 
mation in the state of society. 


‘© The power of population is so superior 
to the power in the earth to produce subsis- 
tence for man, that, unless arrested by the 
preventive check, premature death must in 
some shape or other visit the human race, 
The vices of mankind are active and able 
ministers of depopulation. ‘They are the 
precursors in the great army of destruction, 
and often finish the dreadful work them, 
selves. But should they fail in this war of 
extermination, sickly seasons, epidemics, 
pestilence, and plague, advance in terrific 
array, and sweep off their thousands and ten 
thousands. Should success be still incom- 
plete, gigantic iaevitable famine stalks in the 
rear, and, with one mighty blow, levels the 
population with the food of the world. 

‘* Must it not then be acknowledged, by 
an attentive examiner.of the histories of man- 
kind, that, in every age, and in every state 
in which qnan has existed, or does now exist, 

«« The increase of population is necessari- 
ly limited by the means of subsistence? 

‘« Population invariably inereases when 
the means of subsistence increase, unl!css 
prevented by powerful and obvious checks. 

««'These checks, and the checks which 
keep the population down to the level of the 
means of subsistence, are, moral restraint, 
vice, aud misery.” 

eee & 

“ The great error under which Mr. God- 
avin labours, througheut'his whole work, is, 
the attributing of akhmost aH the vices and 
gaisery that prevail in civil society to human 
institutions. Political regulations, and the 

















established administration of property, are, 


with him, the fruitful sources of al! evil, the * 


hotbeds of all the crimes that degrade man- 
kind. Were this really a true state of the 
case, it would not seem an absolutely hope- 
less task, to remove evil completely from the 
world ; and reason seems to be the proper 
and adequate instrument, for effecting so 
great a purpose. But the truth is, that, 
though human institutions appear to be the 
obvious and obtrusive causes of much mis- 
chief to mankind, they are, in reality, light 
and superficial; in comparison with those 
deeper-seated causes of evil which result 
from the laws of nature.” 
* = * & 

** The circulation of Paine’s Rights of 
Man, it is supposed, has done great mischief 
among the lower and middling elasses of 
people in this country. This is probably 
true ; but not because man is without rights, 
or that these rights ought not to be known; 
but because Mr. Paine has fallen inte some 
fundamental errors respecting the principles 
of government, and in many important points 
has shewn himself totally nounianl with 
the structure of society, and the different 
moral effects to be expected from the physi- 
cal difference between this country and 
America. Mobs, of the same description as 
those collections of people-known by this 
name in Europe; could not exist in America. 
The number of people without property, is, 
therc, from the physical state of the country, 
comparatively small; and thercfore the civil 
power which is to protect property, cannot 
require the same degree of strength. Mr. 
Paine very justly observes, that whatever 
the apparent cause of any riots may be, the 
real one is always want of happiness; but 
when he goes on to say, it shews that some- 
thing is wrong in the system of government, 
that injures the felicity by which society is 
to be preserved, he falls into the common 
error of attributing all want of happiness to 
government. It is evident, that ‘his want 
of happiness might have existed, and from 
ignorance might have been the principal 
cause of the riots, and yet be almost wholly 
unconnected with any ef the proceeedings of 
government.” 


Mr. Malthus has ravelled together his 
truisms and his sophisms with some in- 
tricacy, but it is not so difficult as he 
may suppose to disentangle them. We 
admit the whole extent of the vice and 
misery in the world; he has not in the 
slightest point exaggerated it. It re- 
mains to be seen whether human insti- 
tutions, or the laws of nature be in fault ; 
it remains to be seen ee speak with re- 
verence and not without indignation) 
whether we are to complain of the folly 
of man, or of the will of God, for this 
is the alternative, Let not the impiety 
‘ef the question be imputed to us! 
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It has been amply shewn by this 


author, and it never -was denied or 
doubted, that in all ages and in all states 
ef society, men have suffered, and are 
suffering, from ignorance, filth, famine, 
diseases, large cities, unwholesome em- 
ployment, superstition, bad passions, 
bad habits, -bad laws, and bad govern- 
ments, and that some or other of these 
causes have every where, and at all 
times, checked population, and do still 
continue to cheek it. “ The period,” 
says ‘he, “‘ when the number of men sur- 
pass their means of subsistence has long 
since arrived, and this constantly sub- 
sisting cause of periodical misery has 
existed ever since we have had any his- 
tories of mankind, does exist at present, 
and will for ever continue to exist, unless 
some decided change take place in the 
physical constitution of our nature.” If for 
these last words we substitute the existing 
systems of society, we shall convert the 
sentence into truth. 

In New Holland, where there does not 
exist a man to a square mile, the number 
of men exceeds their means of subsis- 
tence. What is required to remedy the 
evil here, and to make the natives in- 
crease as rapidly as the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans—a change in their physical or in 
their moral nature? In England the 
inhabitants might be trebled, and the 
island still soaliete enough for the com- 
fortable subsistence of all; yet in Eng- 
land population is checked, a great part 
of the people are in want, and every 
profession, trade, and calling, whereby 
man Or woman can earn support, is ever- 
stocked. Where lies the fault if New 
Holland be not as fully peopled in pro- 
portion as England, if England be not as 
fully peopled in proportion as China, 
if China be not peopled in the fullest 
proportion, not to its actual, but to its 
possible powers of production? Is it 
in human institutions, or in the laws 
of nature? Is it in man or in God ? 
Wilt thou condemn me that thou mayest be 
righteous, said the Lord: who is he that 
will dare answer the question in Mr. 
Malthus’s behalf? If a country be overs 
peopled, and crowded, and distressed, 
in regard to its system of society, before 
it be half peopled in proportion to its 
size and power of production ; the fault 
lies in that system of society, not in the 
system of nature. If, while not a tenth, 


nay not an hundredth part of the hae 
bitable world be cultivated, mankind be 
every where in want, the fault is their- 
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own. All that Mr. Malthus has done 
is to prove that radical evil in society 
which his whole work is designed to pal- 
liate. 

Till the whole earth be peopled to its 
utmost capacity, it is the fault of man 
if any check to population exist, except 
such as are dispensed by the elements 
and the operations of physical nature : 
his moral nature is m his own power, 
and it hath been said, “* Be ye perfect, 
even as your father in heaven is perfect.” 

So much for Mr. Malthus’s argument 
against the hopes of the human race! 
Tt has been demonstrated that all checks 
to population, till the power of produc- 
tion can be pushed no farther, and actual 
room for farther increase be wanting, 
must be attributed to error and igno- 
rance in man, not to unerring nature 
and omniscient goodness. When that 
point has been reached, it has been de- 
monstrated that the practice of one 
virtue will secure the happiness of man- 
kind and render it permanent. Either 
chastity is possible, or it is not; in the 
one case his argument has been shown 
to be groundless, in the other inapplita- 
ble : one of the horns of this dilemma 
must- wound him, and cither wound 
must be mortal. He has played off his 
positive check and his preventive check, 
but they have not saved him from this 
check-mate. 

By these miserable sophisms Mr. 
Malthus has obtained the high reputa- 
tion which he at present enjoys; hts 
book having become the political bible 
of the rich, the selfish, and the sensual; 
nor need we wonder that so contemp- 
tible a book should have produced so 
much mischief: if the body be corrupt 
and predisposed to mortification, a 
scratch will occasion death. But to our 
utter astonishment we find that, though 
in this present edition the author has re- 
tained and enlarged all these arguments, 
and insisted upon their application ; at 
the end of the volume he admits every 
thing which he has controverted in the 
beginning, and is clearly and confessed- 
ly a convert to the doctrine of the perfec- 
tibility of man! He draws a picture of 
ehristian society, in which the well being 
of all is founded upon this very virtue of 
chastity, the non-existence of which was 
to destroy all the theories of Godwin 
and Condorcet. 


*‘ The difficulty of moral restraint, will 
erhaps be objected to this doctrine. To 
Fim who does not acknowledge the authority 


of the christian religion, I haye only to say, 
that, after the most careful investigation, this 
virtue appears to be absolutely necessary, in 
order to avoid certain evils which would 
otherwise result from the general laws of 
nature. According to his own principles, it 
is his duty to pursue the greatest good con- 
sistent with these laws ; and not to fail ia 
this important end, and produce an over- 
balance of misery, by a partial obedience to 
some of the dictates of nature while he neg- 
lects others. ‘The path of virtue, though it 
be the only path which leads to permanent 
happiness, has always been represented by 
the heathen moralists, as of difficult ascent. 

‘* To the christian I would say, that the 
scriptures most clearly and precisely point 
it out to us as our duty, to restrain our pas- 
sions within the bounds of reason ; and 1t is 
a palpable disobedience of this law, to in- 
dulge our desires in such a manner, as reason 
tells us, will unavoidably end in misery. 
The christian cannot consider the difficulty 
of moral restraint as any argument against 
its being his duty ; since in almost every page 
of the sacred writings, man is described as 
encompassed on ail sides by temptations, 
which it is extremely difficult to resist ; and 
though no duties are enjoined, which do not 
contribute to his happiness on earth as well 
as in a future state, yet an undeviating obe- 
dience is never represented as an easy task.” 

*« Ina society, such as I have supposed, 
all the members of which endeavour to attain 
happiness by obcdience to the moral code, 
derived from the light of nature, and enforced 
by strong sanctions in revealed religion, it is 
evident that no such marriages could take 
place ; and the prevention of a redundant 
population, in this way, would remove one 
of the principal causes, and certainly the 
gulatinal means of offensive war ; and at the 
same time tend powerfully to eradicate those 
two fatal political disorders, internal tyran- 
ny and internal tumult, which mutually pro~ 
duce each other. 

«© Weak in offensive war, in a war of de- 
fence, such a society would be strong as a 
rock of adamant. Where every family pos- 
sessed the necessaries of life in plenty, and 
a decent portion of its comforts and conve- 
riences, there could not exist that hope of 
change, or at best that melancholy and dis- 
heartening indifference to it, which some- 
times prompts the ‘lower classes of people 
to say, ‘let what will come, we cannot 
be worse off than we are now.’ Every 
heart and hand would be united to repel an 
invader, when cach individual felt the value 
of the solid advantages which he enjoyed, 
and a prospect of change presented only a 
prospect of being de rived of them. 

‘* As it appears, therefore, that it is in the 
power of each individual to avoid all the evil 
consequences to himself and society result- 
ing from the principle of population, by the 
practice of a virtue clearly dictated to him 
by the light of nature, and expressly enjoined 
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in revealed religion ; and as we have reason 
to think that the exercise of this‘virtue to a 
cértain degree, would rather tend to increase 
than diminish individual happiness ; we can 
have no reason to impeach the justice of 
the Deity, beciuse his general laws make 
this virtwe necessary, and punish our offen- 
ces against it by the evils attendant upon 
vice, and the pains that accompany the va- 
rious forms of premature death. A really 
virtuous society, such as I have supposed, 
would avoid these evils. It is the apparent 
object, of the Creator to deter us from vice by 
the pains which accompany it, and to lead us 
to virtue by the happiness that it produces. 
This object appears to our conceptions to be 
worthy ofa benevolent Creator. The laws 
of nature respecting population, tend to pro- 
mote this object. No imputation, therefore, 
on the benevolence of the Deity, can be 
founded on these laws, which is not equally 
applicable to any of the evils necessarily in- 
cidental to an imperiect state of existence.” 


Wherein then does Mr. Malthus differ 
from those who maintain the perfectibi- 
lity of man? that is, who believe a state 
of society to be possible, in which every 
man shall enjoy as much happiness as 
his physical and moral powers are capa- 
ble of enjoying ; that happiness being 
regulated by and subservient to the 
general welfare? If man can retain his 
passions in a conceivable state of know- 
ledge, what is to stop his improve- 
ment? The latter part of his book 
therefore palpably confutes the former, 
and he perishes by a stupid suicide, like 
the scorpion who strikes his tail into his 
own head. . 

We are now then to rank Mr. Mal- 
thus among the political reformers : he 
has discovered that moral restraint is 
practicable, and that it is a remedy equi- 
valent to the evil of a redundant popu- 
lation. Let us see how he applies this 
principle. 


«© When the wages of labour are hardly 
sufficient to maintain two children, a man 


marries and has five or six. He of course 
finds himself miserably distressed. He ac- 
cuses the insufficiency of the price of labour 
to maintain a family. He accuses his parish 
for their tardy and spazing fulfilment of their 
obligation to assist him. He accuses the 
avarice of the rich, who suffer him to want 
what they can so well spare. He accuses 
the paatial ond unjust institutions of society, 
which have awarded him an inadequate 
share of the produce of the earth. He accu- 
ses perhaps the dispensations of Providence, 
which haveassigned to him a place in society 
so beset with unavoidable distress and depen- 
dance. In searching for objects of accusa- 
tion, he never adverts to the quarter from 
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which all his misfortunes originate. The last 
erson that he would think of accusing is 
1imself, on whom, in fact, the whole of the 
blame lies, except in as far as he has been 
deceived by the higher classes of society. 
He may perhaps wish that he had not mar- 
ried, because he now’ feels the inconvenien- 
ces of it; but it never enters into his head 
that he can have done any thing wrong. 
He has always been told that to raise up 
subjects for his king and country is a very 
meritorious act. He has done this act, and 
yet is suffering for it. He naturally thinks 
that he is suffering for righteousness sake ; 
and it cannot but strike him as most exireme- 
ly unjust and cruel in his king and country, 
to allow him thus to sufier, in return, for 
giving them what they are continually de- 
claring that they particularly want. 

«« Till these erroneous ideas have been cor- 
rected, and the language of nature and rea- 
son has been generally ‘Sheard on the subject 
of population, instead of the language of 
error and prejudice, it cannot be said that 
any fair experiment has been made with the 
understandings of the common people ;_ and 
we cannot justly accuse them of improvi- 
dence and want of industry, till they act as 
they do now, after it has been brought home 
to their comprehensions, that they are them- 
sclves the cause of their own poverty ; that 
the means of redress are in their own hands, 
and in the hands of no other persons what- 
ever ; that the society in which they live, 
and the government which presides over it, 
are totally without power in this respect ; 
and however ardently they may desire to re- 
lieve them, and whatever attempts they may 
make to do.so, they are really and truly un- 
able to execute what they benevolently wish, 
but unjustly promise ; that when the wages 
of labour will not maintain a family, it is an 
incontrovertible sign that their king and 
country do not want more subjects, or af 
least that they cannot support them ; that if 
they marry in this case, so far from fulfilling 
a duty to society, they are throwing a useless 
burden on it, at the same time that they 
are plunging themselves into distress; and 
that they are acting directly contrary to the 
will of God, and bringing down upon them- 
selves various diseases, which might all, or 
in a great part, have been avoided, if they 
had attended to the repeated admonitions 
which he gives, by the general laws of 
nature, to every being capable of reason.” 

«« T have reflected much on the subject of 
the poor laws, and hope, therefore, that I 
shall be excused, in venturing to suggest a 
mode of their gradual abolition, to which, 
1] confess, that at present I can see no mate- 
rial objectron. Of this, indeed, I feel nearly 
convinced, that, should we ever become suf- 
ficiently sensible of the wide-spreading ty- 
ranny, dependence, indolence, and unhappi- 
ness, which they create, as seriously to make 
an effort to abolish them, we shall be com- 
pelled to adopt the principle, if not the plan, 
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which I shall mention. It seems impossible 
to get rid of so extensive a system of support, 
consistently with humanity, without apply- 
ing ourselves directly to its vital principle, 
and endeavouring to counteract that deeply- 
seated cause, which occasions the rapid 
growth of all sach establishments, and inva- 
riably renders them inadequate te their ob- 
ect 


*« To this end, I should propose a regu- 
lation to be made, declaring, that no child 
born from any marriage, taking place after 
the expiration of a year from the date of the 
Jaw ; and no illegitimate child born two years 
from the same date, should ever be entitled 
to parish assistance. And to give a more 

neral knowledge of this law, and to enforce 
it more strongly on the minds of the lower 
classes of people, the clergyman of each pa- 
tish should, previously to the soleranization 
of a marriage, read a short address to the 
parties, stating the strong obligation on every 
man to support his own children; the im- 
jac was and even immorality, of marrying 
without a fair prospect of berng able to do 
this ; the evils which had resulted to the 

or themselves, from the attempt which 
ad been made to assist, by public institu- 
tions, in aduty which ought to be exclusively 
appropriated to parents; and the absolute 
Becessity which had at length appeared, of 
abandoning all such institutions, on account 
of their producing effects totally opposite 
to those which were intended.” 

«« After the public notice which I have 
proposed had been given, and the system of 
poor Jaws had ceased with regard to the 
rising generation, if any man chose to mar- 
ry, without a prospect of being able to sup- 
~ a family, he should have the most per- 

ct liberty so todo. ‘Though to marry, in 
this case, ts in my opinion clearly an immoral 
act, yet it is not one, which society can justly 
take upon itself to prevent or punish ; because 
the punishment provided for it by the laws 
of nature, falls directly and most severely 
wpon the individual who commits the act, 
and, through him, only more remotely and 
feebly on the society. “When nature will 

evern and punish for us, it is a very misera- 
Bie ambition, to wish to snatch the rod from 
her hands, and draw upon ourselves ‘the 
odium of executioner. ‘lo the punishment, 
therefore, of nature he should be left, the 
punishment of severe want. He has erred 
ym the face of a most clear and precise warn- 
ing, and can have no just reason to complain 
of any person but himeeif, when he feels the 
consequences of his error. All parish assist- 
ance should be most rigidly denied him: and 
if the hand of private charity be stretched 
forth in his relief, the interests of humanity 
imperiously require that it should be admini- 
stered very sparingly. He should be taught 
to know that the laws of nature, which are 
the laws of God, had doomed him and his fa~ 
mily to starve for disobeying their repeated ad- 
monitions ; that he had no claim of right 


on cnainte So the smallest portion of food, 
beyond that which his labour would fairly 
purchase ; and that, if he and his family were 
saved from suffering the utmost extremities of 
hunger, he would owe it to the pity of some 
kind benefactor, to whom, } w daly he 
ought to be bound by the strongest ties of 
gratitude. 

“* If this system were pursued, we need 
be under no apprehensions whatever, that 
the number of persons in extreme want 
would be beyond the power and the will of 
the benevolent to supply. The sphere for 
the exercise of private charity would, I am 
confident, be Jess than it is at present; and 
the only difficulty would be, to restrain the 
hand of benevolence from assisting those in 
distress in so liberal a manner as toencourage 
indolence and want of foresight in others. 

‘¢ With regard to illegitimate children, 
after the proper notice had been given, th 
should on no account whatever be allow 
to haye any elaim to parish assistance. If 
the parents desert their child, they ought to 
be made answerable for the crime. ‘The in- 
fant is, comparatively speaking, of no value 
to the society, as others will ¢mmediately 
supply its place. Its principal valug is on 
account of its being the object of one of the 
most delightful passions in human nature— 
parental affection. But if this value be dis- 
regarded, by those who are alone in a capa- 
city to feel it, the society cannot be called 
upon to put itself in their place ; and has no 
further business in its protection, than in the 
case of its murder or intentional ill-treatment 
to follow the general rules in punishing such 
crimes; which rules, for the interests of 
morality, it is bound to pursne, whether the 
object, in the particular instance, be of va- 
lue to the state or not.” 


The remedy then which this profound 
politician proposes for the existing evils 
of society in England, is simply to abo- 
lish the poor rates, and starve the poor 
into celibacy. That moral restraint, 
that chastity which, according to his 
own argument, is all that is wanting 
to render possible and permanent the 
system of equality, he expects and de. 
mands now from the poor. The exer 
cise of that virtue, which, as he had reas 
soned, could only exist in men highly 
enlightened and highly virtuous, he 
expects and demands trom the ignorant, 
degraded, brutalized, miserable, poor 
people of England! If you beget chil- 
dren, he says to them, they must perish 
for want. No public relief is to be given 
to the starving infant, society is not to 
interfere, ‘except that it is to hang the 
mother, if she shorten the sufferings of 
her babe by destroying it! This reform. 
er calls for no sacrifice from the rich; 
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on the contrary, he proposes to relieve 
them from their parish rates: he recom- 
mends nothing to thern but that they 
should harden their hearts. They have 
found a place at the table of nature; 
and why should they be disturbed at 
their feast? It is Mr. Malthus’s own 
metaphor ! 


‘* A man who is born into a world already 
ossessed, if he cannot get subsistence from 
is parents, on whom he has a just demand, 

and if the society do not want his labour, 
has no claim of right to the smallest portion 
of food, and, in fact, has no business to be 
where he is. At nature’s mighty feast there 
is no vacant cover for him. She tells him 
to be gone, and will quickly execute her own 
orders, if he do not work upon the compas- 
sion of some of her guests. If these guests 
gt up and make room for him, other intru- 
ers immediately appear demanding the same 
favour. The report of a provision for all 
that come, fills the hall with numerous 
claimants. ‘The order and harmony of the 
feast is disturbed, the plenty that before 
teigned is changed into scarcity; and the 
iness of the guests is destroyed by the 
spectacle of misery and dependence in every 
part of the hall, and by the clainorous im- 
portunity of those, who are justly enraged 
at not finding the provision which they had 
been taught toexpect. The guests learn too 
late their error, in counteracting those strict 
erdzrs to all imtreders, issued by the great 
mistress of the feast, who, wishing that all 
her guests should have plenty, and knowing 
that she could not provide for unlimited 
aumbers, humanely refused to admit tresh 
eomers when her table was already full.” 


It is easy to see what, upon Mr. Mal- 
thus’s view of society, would become the 

rfect system of policy, when the Eng- 
ish constitution shall have expired bythat 
wlavacia Which Hume foretoid, or rather 
by that atrophy which daily wastes away 
its vital powers, that slow poison which 
has been year after year administered. 
The first step would be to commute the 
miseries of poverty for the comforts of 
servitude: for this, the frequent argu- 
ment that the negro-slaves are happier 
tham the poor people of England, has 
prepared our legislators; and the poor 
might be brought to it, as they are to be 
brought to ceiibacy,—by starving. It 


having been found that slaves are more 
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British government to bring about the 
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tnanageable than servants, the next dis- 
covery would be the great fituess of con- 
sidering them as cattle, for whith the 
whole system of our slave-laws has also 
prepared us. Having adopted the wis- 
dom of Oriental monarchies, we should 
then readily adopt the magnificence of 
Oriental manners 3 and introduce into 
England the wise invention of Semiramis 
for ——— the principle of popu- 
lation. The advantages are obvious ; 
the people would be happier, because 
poverty would be annihilated; the fine 
arts would be improved, inasmuch as 
we should rear our own opera-sin- 
getsy and reform our church-music ace 
cording to Italian taste; and the pro- 
ceedings of government would be won- 
derfully facilitated, for John Bull has 
been at times a refractory animal, but 
John Ox would certainly be tractable. 

What then is the purport of this quarto 
volume? To teach us, first, that great 
misery and. great vice arise ftom poverty; 
and that there must be poverty in its 
worst shapes, wherever there are more 
mouths than loaves, and more heads 
than brains. Secondly, that the only 
remedy is, that the poor should not be 
encouraged to breed. There is not 4 
man in England who was ignorant of 
the first fact, nor a mistress of a family 
who does not advise her servants not to 
marry. No wonder that Mr. Malthus 
should be a fashionable philosopher! He 
writes advice to the poof for the rich to 
read ; they of course will approve his 
opinions, and, understanding with perfect 
facility the whole of his profound rea- 
sonings, will of course admit them with 
perfect satisfaction. 

The folly and the wickedness of this 
book have provoked us into a tone of 
contemptuous mdignation: in affixing 
these terms to the book, let it not be sup- 
posed that any general condemnation of 
the author is implied, grievously as he 
has erred im this particular instance.— 
Mr. Matthus is gaid to be aman of mild 
and unoflending manners, patient re~ 
search, and exemplary conduct. This 
character he may still maintain; but as 
a political philesopher, the farthing can- 
dle of his fame must stink and go out. 
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This interference could only be justi- 
fiable in case we were at war with Spain : 
it could only be efficacious, with respect 
to Mexico, in case we had the secret con- 
nivance of the proprietors of Louisiana, 
through which provinces the supplies of 
men and arms might most conveniently 
be forwarded. With the connivance of 
the present proprietors of Louisiana, all 
the necessary assistance can with facility 
be afforded withont British interference 
atall. Sothat the whole undertaking, 
practicable and useful as it may appear, 
is but a freak of supererogatory eleu- 
therism. 

Peru can be assisted efficaciously only 
from Hindostan. It would be amusing 
to see the ministers of George the third 
ordering of the king’s printer, for the 
Quito market, a new edition of the Arau- 
cana, which celebrates the rebellion of 
Chili; and a Spanish translation of Pi- 
zarro, with those passages strengthened, 
which would found thrones on the choice 
of the people, and substitute voluntary 
to innate submission. We apprehend 
these ministers will hesitate a little be- 
fore they instruct marquis Wellesley to 
be tampering with the fidelity of the 
viceroy of Dies. and endeavouring to 
conciliate his concurrence in a plan of 
independence ;_ before they instruct him 
to represent that allegiance is the virtue 
of weakness, that to rescue the commerce 
of Peru from the oppressive m6nopoly of 
the Spanish gremios would be conferring 
a diffusive benefit on the moiley nations 
entrusted to his charge ; and that to 
save Peru from its present indirect de- 
pendence on the swindling ministry of 
France is in fact to preserve it for those 
only Spaniards, who have the true tem- 
per and honour of Castilians. 

For the accomplishment of these ra- 
ther jacobinical purposes, which would 
however augment the commercial rela- 
tions of Great Britain, our author con. 
ceives an alliance with the republic of 
North America to be necessary. We 
fear this is only to be purchased by our 
going over to whiggism: the friends of 

iberty govern in North America, and 
they entertain a prejudicial dislike of 
the party in power here. Their opposi- 
tion to our interests is a natural conse- 
quence of our toryism, and will be coeval 
with it. It is right, however, to hear 
cur author. 

‘There is nothing which would more 
strongly cement this alliance between these 
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two Atlantic powers, than their joining ag 
in a common cause, in co-operation, to 
emancipate the inhabitants of the Spanish 
provinces in South America from the pro- 
vincial external government by which they 
are Oppressed, and to which that portion of 
mankind are subjugated ; and in laying open 
the abundantly rich commerce of those re- 
gions to the free intercourse of all the world, 
and in releasing it from the bondage of mo- 
nopoly by which it is now fettered down ; 
and in clearing a channel for those riches 
which now come to Europe in barren exclu- 
sive revenue, that such may flow to all man- 
kind in the fecundating streams of commerce. 
The joint operations of those two Atlantie 
powers, in actuating this commerce, will 
create a new Atlantic common interest, by 
raising into freedom and independence an 
Atlantic state; and that state must, from its 
own nature, and from the relations which it 
holds to these its deliverers and defenders, 
become an active party in, and give additional 
strength to, the great marine Atlantic alli- 
ance. 

“* As this union of alliance will be quite a 
new thing in the world, and exist under en- 
tirely new circumstances, there ought to be 
formed a new act of navigation,’ common 
and reciprocal to all these parties, deriving 
its authority as law from special treaty be- 
tween each of these parties, or by general 
convention of all. 

‘© These suggestions lead the memorialist 
to the consideration of the measure itself. 

-« The inhabitants of South America are 
divided into kingdoms and states, on the 
foundation of old dominions. ‘The original 
natives, and those Spaniards who have be- 
come ineorporated with them, have long 
formed a preponderating interest, and have 
now at Jength arisen to an ascendant interest 
in those communities ; they arc at the crisis 
of an explosion to independency, which the 
government of Old Spain hath not the powes 
to prevent or to resist. ‘This revolution is 
now nuascent. 





omnia tempus 
Nacta suum, properant nascl 





Tt will not be withheld. The consideration, 
whether it shall so arise or not, is no longer 
a question. The progress by which these 
states were advancing to this crisis of inde- 
pendency, the nature of the polity on which 
they were founded, and which gave course to 
this progress, were, in the year 1780, ex- 
plained by the writer of this, in a memorial 
at that time published as addressed to the So- 
vereigns of Europe.—‘ South America is not 
yet, in its natural course, ripe for falling off; 
nor is it likely, from the slow, official, cau- 
tious prudence of its metropclis, to be forced 
before its time and season to a premature re- 
volt, as North America has been. As long 
as the Spanish government proceeds n ad- 
ministering the affairs of its American, es- 





















tablishments with the temper, address, and 
wisdom which she observes at present, an 
indolent, luxurious, superstitious people, not 
much (though much morc than the world 
suspects) accustomed to reason on political 
arrangements, will continue in a certain de- 
gree of subjection to government, and in a 
certain degree of acquiescence to commercial 
restrictive regulations, in their European 
course, for the sake of reciprocity of enjoy- 
ment and protection which they derive from 
it. Not yet being hardened into a temper 
for enterprise by force of war, they will con-° 
tinue to pay their taxes as a peace-oflering. 
The natives, however, encreasing in num- 
bers, beyond any number of old Spaniards 
which the metropolis can send either as civil 
overnors and magistrates, or as soldiers ; 
iden the interior executive power of all the 
inferior magistracies in their own hands, by 
their own election of the magistrates ; and 
having invariably, where their choice ope- 
rates, made a decided rule to choose those of 
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their own body, they have, so far as that 
goes, all the power of internal government in 
their own hands, in which the majesty of the 
sovereign state never interferes: and what- 
ever sovereignty the Spanish monarch holds 
by the offices of his viceroys, of his judges, 
of his audiences, his clergy, or his army; 
however majestic they may look, or however 
it may appear to individuals, and, in parti- 
cular exertions, to carry terror, it is a mere 
tenure at good-will.” 


The author proceeds to explain in de- 
tail his plans of proceeding, which are 
based on much local knowledge and en- 
quiry concerning the country. 

The whole memorial contains many 
interesting and instructive passages, but 
they are expressed with a mystical and 
tumid frothiness, less likely to secure the 
praise of eloquence than to endanger 
that of thinking clearly. 


Art. XIX. An Historical and Political View of the Disorganization of Europe, wherein 
the Laws and Characters of Nations and the Maritime and Commercial System of Great 
Britain and other States are vindicated against the Imputations and revolutionary Proposals 


of M. Talleyrand and M. Hauterive, Secretaries of State to the French Republic. By 


LP. B. Crarxe, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 208. 


GREAT Britain has two main 
purposes to pursue in her continental 
politics. Firstly, to subdivide the con- 
tinent into the greatest possible number 
of important states; because her own 
magnitude being limited by nature, her 
relative importance depends on the other 
nations not attaining a more than equi- 
pollent magnitude. Secondly, to ba- 
lance against each other the habitual 
constellations of states, so that her own 
accession to either confederacy may 
prove decisive, and secure an aftention 
to her interests in the eventual distribu- 
tions of disputed territory. These in- 
terests are nearly confined to a limita- 
tion of the northern aggrandisement of 
France, which can most effectually be 
accomplished by adding Holland, West- 
phalia, and all the territory between the 
Rhine and the Elbe to the Prussian do- 
minions. ‘This territory would then be 
protected by a sufficient force against 
French usurpation. In 1787, the op- 
portunity existed so to allot these pro- 
vinces ; but it existed in vain for the 
puny statesmanship of the then minister. 
It remains for intellect to recover the 
opportunity. An alliance with Russia 
and Prussia against the prependerance 
of France, would probably restore it. 
Now that Austria has lost the Nether- 
lands, Great Britain has no remaining 
interest in her power, or her success. 


Whatever of opinion, of expence, of 
commercial accommodation, of terri- 
torial sacrifice (there are remnants of 
Dutch colonies, which Prussia might be 
induced to covet) would purchase the 
entire friendship of Berlin, should be 
applied to conciliate that friendship. 
The possession of the whole coast from 
the Rhine to the Weichsel, includine 

o 
the very probable absorption of Den- 
mark, will still not aggrandize Prussia 
into a rival maritime power. It is use- 
less now to lament the folly and perverse 
misconduct of the Antijacobin war ; we 
ought to bend our undivided energies to 
undo the resulting mischief, 

This book is teo much oceupied with 
the remote past. Let Talleyrand abuse 
our press, provided we retain its free- 
dom. Let Hauterive point out our an- 
cient insienificance, provided we avoid 
to smooth the way for its return, All 
countries are ambitious, and ought to 
be so. It is the preserving principle of 
national strength; and, like the desire 
of bettering one’s conditicn in private 


life, prevents the unwholesome indo- 
lence of contented decrepitude. Trance 


is enormously agerandized and strengih- 
ened. It is for Great Britain to ag- 
grandize and strengthei: herself also; 
by the occupation of such colonizable 
territory as will best contribute to in- 
crease her commerce and resident wealth; 
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and by the dissolution of those mono- 
polies which resist the dispersion of her 
opulence over the whole surface of her 
territory. 

Dr. Clarke’s third chapter is properly 
managed. It tends to sow jealousy bé- 
tween France and Prussia, by bringing 
out the illiberal sarcasms cast by Hau- 
terive on Prussian policy. We tran- 
scribe. 


*¢ The second cause of the disorganization 
of Europe appears, according to Mr. Hau- 
terive, on the part of Prussia. 

« This gentleman says, it is not for him 
to trace by what means the successor of a 
prince rose, who acted a subordinate in the 
treaty of Westphalia, who wrote in terms of 
respectful distance, to the ministers of one of 
the principal vowers, and from: whom those 
ministers withheld the title of highness in 
their letters. But to the eletation of this 
house of Brandenburgh is owing 2 consider- 
abie share of the disorganization of Europe. 
“Fhe treaty of Westphalia had for its objects 
the reconciliation of the protestant and catho- 
fic interests. France declared herself the pro- 
tector of the rights of the protestants. But 
the rise of Prussia in the empire changed the 
motives of regard previously entertained for 
the necessary guardianship of France. Prus- 
sia had its own interests in view, sometimes 
foreign, sometimes opposed to. the interests 
ef the German confederacy. Hence Prussia 
by its rise rendered appeals to Trance for its 
mtervention between the head of the empire 
and its membets, in cases of rupture, less 
frequent. Hence Prussia by its rise caused 
disputes between the empire and its mem- 
bers to be more frequently the occasions of 
war. Hence Prussia by its rise rendered 
France almost a stranger to the inierests of 
Germany, and Germany to the interests of 


France. Hence Prussia by its rise causing 


disputes on the constitution of the empire to _ 


be no longer determined by France, they 
were resolvcd by violeuce, and by the. plea» 
sure of the strongest. Hence Prussia by its 

reatness made the protestant confederacy to 
Teappen, ever to the name which indicated 
a community of rights and interests; and 
usurping the place of France by its protec- 
tion, identified the confederacy with itself, 
under the title of the Prussian P wty. Prus- 
sia however did not and could not acquire 
territorial resources proportionate to its am- 
bition. Prussia did not found its rise upon 
conguest: this would have unmasked the 
designs of aggrandisement. Prussia dissem- 
bled its ambitious plans under the plausible 
forms of the improvement of tactics: and its 
system of finance ; and thus rousing emula- 
tion rather than fear, the consequenecs have 
been fatal. Taught by Prussia, princes have 
adopted the option, that gold eirculates in 
their countries only to enrich the treasury, 
and that nature has produced men only to be- 


come soldiers. But in the hands of most 
ministers, the former has proved the chimera 
of the Danaides, whereas the latter was 2 
ruinous reality. And hence Prussia by its 
rise, by its systems, and by the influence of 
these systems, bowed down every state of 
Europeweakened the springs of govern- 
ment—rendered intolerable to every. people 
the yoke of the authority that galled them— 
multiplied the pretexts for hostility—dispos- 
ed princes to seek every occasion of war— 
furnished the means of rendering wars more 
general, more lasting, and more bloody—and 
finally aggravated the political disorgdniza- 
tion, of which the war of the revolution is 
the last, and one of the most important 
effects. 

«* Thus Prussia stands arraigned before 
the great tribunal of the world, as guilty of 
the disorganization of Europe. Such is the 
substance of this charge; of which the two 
predominant features are, Ist. Prussia, dis- 
sembling her plans of ambition under plau- 
stble forms, first taught to princes, that na- 
ture only furnished men to be formed into 
soldiers, by the example of her military sys- 
tem; and 2d. Geld circulated in their coun- 
tries only to enrich their treasuries: by the 
example of her financial system. Let us 
now examine on what grounds these accusa- 
tions stand. For, om these two. points as 
causes, in like manner as on the exemplary 
lust of conquest imputed to Russia, all the 
subsidiary reasoning, and detailed assertions 
of Mr. Hauterive are built, But we shall 
soon find that all this gentleman’s causes and 
consequences, have neither cement, founda- 
tion, nor existence whatever, save in mis- 
conception, or im extreme historical and 
diplomatic misinformation. 

* During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuri¢s, Europe was alternateby menaced 
with a great revolution and an universal 
monarehy, by the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon. The vast possessions, and pre- 
ponderant power of these monarchs urged 
them on to enterprizes ambitious and unjust. 
Chiefly Lewis ALV. by his standing and 
numcrous armies, nienaced the rights of his 
neighbours whose military power was but 
moderate. 

‘© This ambitious monarch was the foun- 
der of the military system, according to Vol- 
taire, and was the first who established 
numerous armies. He imstituted grenadiers ; 
introduced the use of the bayonet; aug- 
mented dragoon cavalry ; settled the manner 
in which the artillery was served ; founded 
academies for the artillery ; formed immense 
magazines of military stores; raised regi- 
ments of bombardiers ; established regiments 
of militia at the expence of the communities ; 
rhaintained and instructed 
cadets in most of the frontier towns ; formed 
Corps of engineers; perfected the art of for 
tifitation under Vauban ; constructed, repair. 
ed, and formed: one hundred.and {ifiy teru- 
fications which were rendered almost imor: 
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mable; appointed inspectors general, and 
afterwards directors, for the strict mainte- 
nance of military discipline; instituted mili- 
tary honours, which are more desired than 
pecuniary rewards ; and to crown his mili- 
tary system and his endeavours to be well 
served, he instituted the hospital for invalids. 
«¢ Thus his armies became through the ar- 
rangements of this great military system, the 
astonishment of all and the terror of many 
of the nations of Europe! Such numerous 
troops had never before been seen. He kept 
in pay, says Voltaire, 450,000 men. From 
the time of Mazarine’s death to that of his 
own, he was engaged ina course of wars, 
which lasted nearly thirty years. His navy 
consisted of 780 ships, of which there were 
110 of the line. But by the good policy and 
valor of Britain, Sweden, and Prussia, the 
balance of power was, notwithstanding, pre- 
served from annihilation. In order to meet 
the magnitude of the danger, and to guard 
against meditated surprise, Prussia beheld at 
once her sole security, snd the true basis of 
peace in the strength of her armies. Hence 
therefore the remedy was proportioned to the 
evil; but the necessity of this conduct was 
forced upon her from the quarter where the 
example originated. ‘The system had been 
even perfected in France before it had been 
thought of in Prussia. So vast, so com- 
olete was the military system of Lewis, that 
Voltaire says, the troops of all his enemies 
were not so numerous; they certainly were 
not so strongly united, and thus he had 
always great successes or great resources. 
The genius of the sovereign of Prussia, did 
not content itself however with forming a 
vast military machine; he contemplated and 
he discovered the modes of making it act 
with new energy in war and advantage in 

“ace. His improvement in tactics fol- 

ook, of which his enemies can tell the 
effect. The burden, which xesults from the 
support of armies, he made these armies 
compensate by their utility, not merely with 
respect to the repulsion of external danger, 
or the support of internal security. But his 
army, which was not disproportioned to his 
ordinary revenues, for his treasures accumu- 
lated by an annual surplus, was divided in 
the provinces, and not in the towns, or on 
the frontiers. His great object was to render 
this army traly national, and thereby in- 
vincible, and without interfering with rural 
cultivation. He sent them therefore to their 
relations, and to their homes, to devote 
themselves to agriculture during ten or eleven 
months of the year. Thus his army em- 
ployed between the sword and the ¢ Soa 
shere, became soldiers renowned in war, 
and agriculturists useful in peace, and did 
not prove burthensome to the country. 

«© Mr. Hauterive, therefore, has fallen 
into more than one great error on this head. 
First, Prussia did not set the example of the 
military system and its numerous standing 
ammies: it was France. And, next, in 
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* France, it certainly proved an evil of the 
most mischievous magnitude. Whereas in 
Prussia it proved a good of the first import- 
ance, not solely with respect to Prussia it- 
self, but to Germany and Europe. For 
under the military system divested of its poi- 
son by the sagacity of the monarch, the 
Prussian nation has grown and _ prospered, 
and has not declined into disorganization 
and revolution. Mr. Hauterive, however, 
asserts that this greatness of Prussia became 
pernicious te Germany and to Europe; and 
that by its influence and example it created 
wars in the one, and disorganization in the 
other. History informs us, on the contrary, 
that from the period of the establishment of 
Prussian greatness to the present one, it did 
not create wars in the empire ; for there have 
been no wars amongst the princes, as Mr. 
Hauterive affirms. And it is the growth and 
preponderance of Prussia which prevented 
these wars. They must have infallibly 
arisen out of the internal dissentions of the 
empire, had it not been for the intervention 
of this power. 

** Let us now examine how far this gen- 
tleman is likewise erroneous, when he asserts 
that Prussia first taught to the princes of 
Europe that gold circulated in their countries 
only to enrich their treasury. The historical 
panegyrist of Lewis XIV. informs us, that 
when this monarch lay on the bed of death 
and held his successor in his arms, he ut- 
tered these remarkable words to him, which 
could have proceeded but from his revolving 
within himself all his military and financial 
operations: ¢ I have been too fond of war— 
imitate me not in that—no more than in 
my too great expences.” He, to whom 
they were uttered, preserved them in writ- 
ing at the head of his bed. But let Mr 
Hauterive direct his researches a little fur- 
ther, and he will perceive the history of 
France informing him that the system of 
finance, which gave in France such a perni- 
cious facility to answer any sudden demand 
for war, was introduced by Catherine de 
Medicis, abolished under Henry LV. revived 
under Lewis XIII. and so fatally enfeebled 
the latter times of Lewis XIV. that about 
the years 1691 and 1092 the finances were 
in extreme disorder. And on this occasion 
the historian cbserves, ‘it is only war that 
impoverishes a state.” Since the time of the 
ancient Romans, I know of no nation that 
has enriched itself by its victories. Italy in 
the sixteenth century, owed its wealth en- 
tirely to its commerce. Holland would have 
subsisted but a very short time, had it looked 
no farther than the seizure of the Spanish 
plate fleets. The Algerines, who support 
themselves by their piracies, are a very 
wretched people. Among the European 
nations, war, after a certain term of years, 
reduces the conqueror to the same distress 
with the conquered.” 


A better defence of the maritime sys- 
xX 
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tem might have been drawn up than is 
contained in the fourth chapter. Com- 
pare the acknowledged laws of maritime 
armaments with the acknowledged laws 
ef territorial armaments ; and it will be 
found that moderation has been a dis- 
tinguishing virtue of the framers of the 
maritime code. The Frederics or Bo- 
napartes have not shewn such respect 
for the rights of neutrals, as the admirals 
of Britain; yet further derelictions of 
claim would still be expedient. The 
northern popularity of Great Britain is 
‘not consulted by any of those arrogant 
claims, which our pretenders to states- 
manship seek a low applause by assert- 
ing. A minister of talent would choose 
to renounce them all, conscious that the 
claim is a barrier to friendship; and 
that all such claims amount, at the mo- 
ment of practical enforcement, to no- 
thing at all. The right of strength and 
the right of wit will ever be used in 
an emergency: contraband of war will 
always be seized by the powerful, and 
always furnished by the dextrous, dur- 
ing a blockade. ‘The agreements do, 
indeed, guide the decisions of courts of 
justice, concerning the legality of prizes; 
but who would wish net to predispose 
our courts of admiralty to consult the 
interests of foreigners as well as of na- 
tives? because equity is most favourable 
to an increase of commercial inter- 
course. 

In the concluding chapter a violent 
effort is made to demonstrate the great 
increase of our prosperity. Weare told 
that the coinage trom the Revolution to 
the death of George II. amounted to 
$3,000,0001. ; but that it has amounted 
under George III. to nearly double the 
sum, namely, 62,000,0001. This is 
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quoted as a proof of increased wealth : 
it only proves that bullion of late years 
has often been worth more than coin} 
and that a great deal has occasionally 
been melted down for exportation. The 
increased rental of the country is also 
adduced ; but if the pound sterling has 
diminished in value, this proves little. 
New inclosures ate vauntingly said to 
have taken place; they always abound 
during a cycle of dearth; and durin 

the first cycle of cheapness, half of them 
will probably be abandoned again to 
sheep-walks. It is not at all desirable to 
wind up rents very high; or to culti- 
vate every acre of the country: corn 
should be grown where it can be grown 
cheapest, in North America, and in 
such countries as have no rents to pay- 
By attempting to force the growth of 
corn here, we render a vast portion 
of our prosperity dependent on the 
dearth of food, which is always a public 
misfortune. In order to prevent the 
land-owners from losing their rents, 
our houses of parliament, which con- 
sist of land-owners, grant one another, 
by law, a monopoly of the hame-mar- 
ket, and prohibit, at certain prices, the 
importation of corn; thus taxing the 
whole community, to accommodate 
themselves with unnecessary rent. The 
result of our author’s sanguine estimate 
is, that every man, woman, and child 
is worth, on the average, two hundred 


pounds; that eighty millions is the: 


yearly value of their industry ; and two 
thousand millions the value of the whole 
British nation. Lucian turns auctioncer 
to the philosophical sects ; our author to 
the European nations; but his Britain 
is above the bidding even of a Didius 
Julianus. 


Arr. XX. 4 Summary Account of Leibnitz’s Memoir addressed to Louis XIV 4 re- 


commending to that Monarch the Conquest of Egypt, as conducive io the establishing a 


supreme Authorit fy over the Governments of Europe. 


DURING the infancy of agriculture 
Egypt was an important country.— 
Lands, which could be brought into cul- 
tivation without manure, or the spade, 
or the plough, might well astonish early 
society by their fertility and produce. 
But now that the art of husbandry is 
improved, and the conquests of tillage 
immeasurably extended, the strip of oose 
between the granite mountains of gypt 
is scarcely important to the corn-mer- 
chantsof Europe. The Delta, it is true, 
has larger dimensions than ever; but 


Svo. pp. 104. 


the perpetual addition of alluvion-soil 
has lifted much of it above the reach of 
regular inundation. So that the sum of 
arable surface is probably not greater 
than of old. What does Egypt pro- 
duce beside corn and natron, which pro- 
mises to commerce any sensible acces- 
sion? The productions of tropical agri- 
culture might indeed be naturalized 
there; but it would be a speedier pro- 
cess to raise them on the Zaire, the 
Coanza, the Orange-river, or on the 
Oronoko, by means of creole coloniza 
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‘ been the grave of its conquerors. 
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tion, than to undertake the discipline of 
the present Egyptians into such plan- 
ters as the West-Indians. It is, there- 
fore, not worth while to covet or envy 
this acquisition: it would rather be a 
glorious than a useful prize. Only in- 
asmuch as Egypt is the best road to the 
interior of Africa, could it be worth the 
while of the British nation to occupy 
it; but the river Zaire is probably this 
best road. It has been said that Egypt 
is a stepping stone from Europe to Hin- 
dostan: yet it has constantly been neg- 
lected, since the establishment of a ferry 
by the Cape of Good Hope. Where 
has it a port in the Red Sea? Where 
has the Red Sea forests of ship timber ? 
And if a naval station were to be occu- 
pied in the Isle of France, or Bourbon, 
or Madagascar, how should any Red 
Sea fleets escape squadrons stationed 
there? It would be wise then to let the 
French over-run Egypt; if for that 
they would evacuate the European Hol- 
land. 

Nor is it very clear that the memoir 
of Leibnitz, of which a neat and inte- 
resting analysis is here given to the 
public, was not drawn up with this very 
view. In order to divert Louis XIV. 
from the conquest of protestant Holland, 
the pious Leibnitz suggested to his am- 
bition an attack on inflel Egypt. It 
vas likely to prove a | tud drain of 
men and treasure id always 
j Cam- 
byses lost there the empire of Persia ; 
Perdiccas, the empire of Macedon; 
Pompey and Anthony, the empire of the 
world. The conquest of Egypt under 
Omar’ gave occasion to the partition, 
and that under Saladin to the dissolu- 
tion of the califate. With the reign of 
Selim, the acquirer of Egypt, begins 
the declension of Turkish power. The 
judgment of Leibnitz cannot possibly 
have credited the Arabian tales of 
Egyptian opulence and populousness ; 
yet he describes it with all the enthusiasm 
of Amrou’s exultation, oculus segionum, 
mater fregum, sedes commerciorsm. He 
mixes up with his panegyric all those 
vain-glorious motives of conduct, which 
were likely to operate on the sympathetic 
vanity of Louis XIV. and of his subjects. 
He offers to the monarch, whom he 
would seduce, the titles of emperor 
of the east, advocate of the church, and 
arbiter of the universe. He describes 
the Egyptians as seditious, which is true; 
as likely to side with the Christians, 
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which is very questionable; as easily re- 
tained when once conquered, which is 
notoriously erroneous ; and as defended 
by an insignificant force of janissaries 
and mamelukes, which is a somewhat 
treacherous misrepresentation. If this 
memoir, as is likely enough, really in- 
fluences the proceedings of the modern 
French, let it spur themon; let them 
follow their ninth Louis to Damietta, 
and win new victories at Massour; pes- 
tilence will again blast the palms of 
victory. 

There is surely a sensible tincture of 
irony in the following passage: 


«© A war with Christian states can only 
lead to the acquirement of small accessions 
of territory; a tedious process for those 
who aspire after great things. And expe- 
rience proves, that every encrease of power 
proportionally encreases suspicions and con- 
federacies. Hence, a prince, aiming, like 
the most Christian king, at great achieves 
ments, will be cautioned by his wisdom 
to abstain as much as possible from seeking 
his agerandisement by these means. Fer, to 
proceed in that course would be at once to 
prescribe the “* nor plus ultra” of his pro- 
cress; and, for a trifling consideration at 
hand, to part with the greatest and the best 
founded hopes. 

«* Such objects are to be far more easily 
and certainly acquired by elections and suc- 
cessions, and that which gives origin to all 
successions, matrimonial alliances. Ii was 
thus the house of Austria grew in power, 
and thus the house of Bourbon will likewise 
grow, if it persists in the course in which it 
bezan. Since, therefore, there are these three 
methods of aggrandisement—war, elections, 
and successions ; and since the stability of the 
monarchy, and the internal happiness of the 
people, are best consulted and promoted by 
cultivating the several arts and relations of 
peace wit our neighbours in Europe, it 
follows, that war ought to be exclusively 
employed against the barbarcus nations.— 
And, among these, it is incontestible, that 
by one fortunate blow (for striking which 
the French are most peculiarly formed by 
nature) whole empires may be at once both 
subverted and founded. ‘here indeed will 
be ‘found the materials for supreme power, 
and glory incredible; by which the most 
Christian king will find himself exalted to 
the authority of general or chief of Christen- 
dom, and France become the military school 
of Europe, the academy for the confluence 
of the most distinguished talents, and the 
emporium at once ‘of the ocean and of the 
Mediterranean Sea. And if honour, and in- 
disputable right to high prerogative be sought 
for, the titles and rights of emperor of the 
east, recovered from the violation of the 
Turks by the exertions of the French (whe, 
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formerly, under the Baldwins, held that em- 
pire for a time at Constantinople) would be 
thus acquired, together with the power of 
universal arbitration; an object far more 
valuable in the estimation of the wise than 
universal monarchy itself.” 


This is further corroborated by those 
lines in the epistle of Leibnitz to Mons. 
de Scuderi, written in November, 1697, 
in which the philosopher thus mentions 
the monarch. 


Les héros, tels que lui, sont de tous les 
pays 5 

Ot leur nom peut aller, ils ont. les cocurs 
sOumise 

Cette moni re rie est la seule universelle, 

Et de celle de Dieu le plus juste modcle. 

Et Louis etant tel, l'aurait et¢é toujours, 

Sans le destin fatal au repos de nos jours. 

O necessiire mal, politique facheuse, 

Vos soupcons ont rendu l'Europe malheu- 
reuse: 

Plus Louis est le Grand, plus chacun allarmé 

Avance, en repoussant, le désasire Cloigné. 


Indeed all the connexions of Leibnits 
favour the suspicion, that he was ne cor- 
dial friend to French aggrandizement, 
but was very willing to owe to French 
enquiry the information he coveted about 
the supposed resemblance of the Arme- 
nian and the Egyptian dialect, and the 
possibility of explaining in Coptic the 
names of the Roman divinities. In the 








letter to the Abbé de Saint Pierre, on 
the project of a perpetual peace, he say's 
the best way to realize it would be to 
assist the emperor in driving the Turks 
out of Europe, which is a glaring per- 
siflage. Itis, therefore, not at all impro- 
bable that his archness, like that of So- 
crates, often passed for earnest ; and 
eluded suspicion by its apparent hetero- 
geneity to his character. 

Instead of viewing the project of 
Leibnitz as a philosophic fenfire, exhal- 
ing in order to infatuate and mislead, 
and dazzle and bemire the French na- 
tion, this editor seems to consider it 
neither as an ironical, nor as an un- 
sound project. Hechooses for his motto 
the line of Lucan, 


Egyptum certe Latiis tueamur ab armis ! 


and would have this country take the 
idle trouble of ridding the Copts of their 
new mamelukes. Let us, on the con- 
trary, open toward the south side the 
barritr- gates of Europe ; and, if possible, 
induce l’rance to pursue her aggrandize- 
ment in any other direction rather than 
along the northern coast. By the pos- 
session of Holland, the security and in- 
dependence of Great-Britain is far more 
seriously threatened than it would be 
by the annexation of the whole Roman 
empire besides to France. 


Arr. XXI. The French considered as a Military Nation, since the Commencement of 
their Revolution ; exhibiting by their Conduct towards Europe in general, a serious Warne 
tng to Great-Briiain: with a proposed Plan to Hut the Troops, Sc. 8vo. pp. 72. 


THESE patriotic pages are address. 
ed to the navy, army, and volunteers of 
the United Kingdom: they are penned 
by some one well acquainted with what 
may be called the generic character of 
a French soldier. Their avowed object 
is, to shew to the British army and the 
English people at large, what Trench 
soldiers really are, how they have been 
commanded, and by what extraordinary 
means they have been rendered subser- 
vient to every project of ambition. ‘The 
courage and bravery of the lrench are 
not underrated, but it is truly remarked 
that much of their success may be ascrib- 
ed to other causes than ascendency in 
valour, or superiority in military skill. 
They, as well as their enemies, have 
often committed the grossest blunders, 
but the latter were not always so ready 
to. profit by them. 

It is stated here, ehat the revolution 





“ has destroyed the science of artillery, 
or engineering, in France.” The French 
are a military nation, and every thing 
connected with tactics is a subject of 
importance to them. ‘oo their flying ar- 
tillery, composed of the best and bravest 
of their soldiers, the French are avow- 
edly indebted for the majority of their 
viciories. If it is true that the revolu- 
tion disorganized the military, as well 
as every other branch of the government, 
there is yet every presumption that they 
will now use the ancient tactics as the 
basis of a modern superstructure. The 
Dépit de la Guerre is.at this time under 
the direction of that accomplished gene- 
ral, Andreossy: it is an establishment 
likely to be attended with incalculable 
advantages to the enemy, ahd which 
cannot too strongly be recommended as 
a model for imitation to the British go- 
vernment. fas est ef ab heste doceri. This 
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Dépét,* or repository of maps and plans 
of war, &c. &c. was established by Lou- 
vois in 1688: archives were collected, 
memoirs, the correspondence of gene- 
rals, and accounts of military transac- 


tions were arranged in order. The im- 
portance of the establishment was soon 
perceived : the materials were encreased 
and more methodically arranged, by 
Marshal de Maillebois, who was appoint- 
ed director in 1730. The most important 
improvement was made by M. de Choi- 
seul, who established a corps of geogra- 
phical engineers, and charged this dé- 
pot with the direction of their labours. 
Lieutenant-general De Vault simplified 
the numerous documents, by retrenching 
from the military correspondences and 
memoirs whatever was superfluous, and 
classing the remainder chronologically 
under the head of a different army or 
operation. In this manner he arranged 
all the military events from the German 
war, in 1677, to the peace of 1763: this 
analysis forms 125 volumes, each of 
which is preceded by a very succinct 
historical summary of what is more fully 
detailed in the body of it. This esta- 
blishment survived the revolution.— 
When France was at war with all Eu- 
rope, the advantages which she derived 
from this collection of the military and 
topographical labours of the monarchy, 
from the body of information which it 
contained respecting the resources and 
the country of the hostile powers were 
so great, that it was thought necessary 
to give the institution a new organiza- 
tion. At the time when individual sa- 
crifices were proudly laid upon the altar 
of patriotism, ‘private cabinets gave up 
their scarcest maps to government ; the 
suppression of monasteries and abbeys 
called to light those geographical trea- 
sures which had lain buried in obscurity; 
intelligent officers were placed in the 
dépdt, and no less than thirty-eight per- 
sons were employed in drawing plans 
of campaigns, sieges, &c.; mathema- 
ticians and astronomers were attached 
to the institution, and dispatched to dif- 
ferent places; and the depdt now con- 
tains one of the first collections in Europe 
of geographicalworks. It forms various 
sections of geographers, who are at pre- 
sent employed in constructing accurate 
maps of the four united departments, 


* Fora more ample account of this institution, see 
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Piedmont, Savoy, Helvetia, and the part 
of Italy comprised between the Adige 
and the Adda. One section, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bavarian engineers, is 
constructing a topographical map of 
Bavaria; another is carrying into execu- 
tion the military surveys, &c. ordered 
by general Moreau for the construction 
of a map of Suabia. It has just pub- 
lished an excellent map of the Tyrol, 
and resumed the continuation of the 
superb map of theenvirons of Versailles. 
Since the year 1795, it has formed a 
library composed of upwards of 8000 
volumes or MSS. the most rare, as well 
as the most esteemed, respecting every 
branch of the military art. General 
Andreossy is now on the point of pub- 
lishing a periodical work to be entitled 
** Memorial du Dépot de la Guerre,” the 
object of which is to unite the exposition 
ot the knowledge necessary for the di- 
rection of the dépét for geographical 


“engineers, staff-officers, military men in 


general, and for historians. The author 
of * Paris as it was, &c.”’ concludes his 
letter thus: “ In order to give you at 
one view a complete idea of the collec- 
tions of the Dépdt de la Guerre, and 
what they have furnished during the 
war for the service of the government 
and of the armies, I shall end my letter 
by stating, that independently of 8060 
chosen volumes, among which is a va- 
luable collection of Atlasses, of 2700 
volumes of old archives, and of upwards 
of 909 cartons or pasteboard boxes 
of modern original documents, the 
dépét possesses 131 volumes, and 78 
cavions of descriptive memoirs (composed 
at least of 50 memoirs each), 4700 en- 


. graved maps, of each of which there are 


from two to twenty-five copies, exclu- 
sively of those printed at the dépét, and 
upwards of 7400 valuable manuscript 
maps, plans, or drawings, of marches, 
battles, sieges, &c. By order of the 
government it has furnished, in the 
course of the war, 7278 engraved maps, 
207 manuscript maps or plans, 61 at- 
lasses of various parts of the globe, and 
upwards of 600 descriptive memoirs.” 

Are the French likely to forget the 
science of engineering? What is Great~ 
Britain about that she does not rival her 
enemy in establishments of such national 
importance ? 


we 


«© Paris as it was and as it is: 


are eonsulting the first volume for these particulars. 
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Art. XXII. Sketches of the intrinsic Strength, Miltary and Naval Force of France 


and Russia; with Remarks on their present Connexion, Political Influence, and future 


Past f. 


A WISE general will rather give his 
enemy credit for greater strength and 
ampler resources than he actually pos- 
sesses, than despise the one and under- 
rate the other: many a battle has been 
lost by the perviousness of an imaginary 
panoply. It would have been no more 
than prudent, perhaps, to have employed 
the short interval of peace which was 
allowed us, in examining carefully and 
minutely the situation of our ancient 
foe: it would have been well to have 
estimated the injury he had received 
from blows in the contest, but at the same 
time to have ascertained, whether his 
limbs had not grown stronger by long 
athletic exercise. Goaded by the silly 
and insulting threat that we dare not 
engage him single-handed, in the confi- 
dence of our prowess we accepted his 
challenge, and the issue of the conflict is 
now in the hands of him “ who is the 
only giver of all victory.” 

It was the ruinous system of the Pitt 
administration to gain popularity for the 
war by inducing hopes which were never 
likely to be realized, and which therefore 
ended in the bitterest disappointment ; 
the French government was at one time 
stated to be on the brink, nay in the 
very gulph of bankruptcy, her desperate 
struggles were the convulsive agonies of 
death, and the name even of the country 
was soon to be blotted out from the map 
of Europe. How contemptible, to say 
the least of them, are such illusory pre- 
dictions! But it is to be hoped that we 
are now profiting by our past folly, and 
we are not a little indebted to the author 
of these Sketches for a more just, and 
therefore a more useful appreciation of 
the intrinsic strength, the military and 
the naval force of France. They are 
only sketches, but they come from the 
hand of a master—the line which a 
stranger drew on the canvas of Proto- 
ye was immediately detected by the 


Proe&s. ‘In Two Parts. 


> 


<hodian painter to come from the hand 
of Apelles. , 

This work is printed at the Hague, 
but the author dates from Paris; and 
when he controverts the assertions, ei- 
ther ignorant or treacherous, of those 
British writers, who would lull us into 
fatal security by setting forth the misery 
and oppression which they pretend in- 
vade the interior of France, his state- 
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ments are entitled to confidence, from 
the pledged assurance that he speaks 
“from ocular evidence, having within 
these twenty months visited every de- 
partment of that vast republic.” 


«© As matters now stand, the political 
powers and inilitary force of contin: pial Eu- 
rope are to be considered, as CONC: ntrated ar 
the governments of Irance and Russia. These 
two states have, each in its sphere, fought 
themselves over the frontiers of resistance ; 
in understanding with one another, no 
power, or combination of powers can check, 
or interrupt the operations of either of them. 
South of the Danube and. the Elbe Europe 
is directly and indirectly subject to France : 
and the coasts of Barbary and Moeroecce will 
forthwith be colonized under her authority 
North of the Elbe and Danube to the Frozen 
ocean is under the dominion and immediate 
control of Russia; Asiatic Turkey and Persia 
may also soon fall under her yoke. If Aus- 
tria and Prussia assume a soit of indepen- 
dency of one another, that very assumption 
secures the dependency of both, upon the 
Czar and the Consul: no doubt it will there- 
fore be allowed, aud encouraged, until beth 
these governments can be dispensed with. 
How long the chiefs of those two mighty em- 
pires may agtee, and continue to pursue their 
present system, cannot perhaps at this mo- 
ment be determined ; we shall therefore, in 
as far as relates to their neighbourhood, poli- 
tical ties and commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain, consider both France and 
Russia in their present state, and as they now 
stand relatively to the British empire. 

«so FRANCE, 

«« No matter who commands there, nor 
what denomination the government may as- 
sume; itis a nation possessing immense na- 
tural sources of wealth, power, and political 
influence. 

«« Situated as France is, under an excellent 
climate, and with an arable, easily worked 
soil, agriculture must always be the staple 
branch of her national industry, and, the 
porter source from which she must draw 
1er political influence and military power. 

“© Prior to the revolution, agriculture in 
France was nearly in the same state in which 
we find it still in every country in continen- 
tal Europe: about two-fifths of the land sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, were, in whatis term- 
ed culture and pasturage; and produced, 
upon an average, about one-third of what or- 
dinary culture, upon the like quantity of the 
same soil, would have produced. Notwith- 
standing that wretched economy, the goveri- 
ment drew, from the produce of agriculture 
alone, 8,000,000). sterling. The clergy, with 
religious and charitable institutions, drew 
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from the same source upwards of 8,000,000. 
sterling. ‘The feudal and honorary dues paid 
to the nobility, with corvees, militia, &c. 
amounted at least to 5,000,000]. So that 
exclusive of the rents of the land paid to the 
lay-proprietors, and of the duties of excise, 
consumption, and the like, the produce of 
the soil was charged annually with upwards 
of 21,000,0001. sterling. By the realization 
of the church and crown domains, of the 
tithes, feudal and honorary dues, and, by the 
abolition of the religious orders, charitable 
institutions and corvees, the whole of this 
sum may now beappropriated toa part of the 
public revenue. 

‘«« In every country in Europe, and espe- 
cially in France, agriculture is susceptible of 
great melioration ; the entire abolition of pri- 
vileges, and the almost total subversion of 
property, has laid open an immense field for 
speculation, which the vigour of the present 
government seems not ill calculated to en- 
courage.” 


Supposing that agriculture in France 
is still left to individual enterprise, it ap- 
pears from a calculation, the particulars 
of which seem very fairly estimated, that 
in the space of a few years peace France 
may draw a secure, permanent, and 
growing revenue of thirty millions.ster- 
ling, and upwards, from the soil of the 
territory of the republic! and that not 
only without adding to the former bur- 
dens of the cultivation, or creating any 
new. inconvenience to the public, but 
even after reducing their taxes by two- 
sevenths of what was. paid under the old 
system. 

Under the monarchy it has been stated, 
that the rentat and raw produce of the 
soil was charged with about twenty-one, 
say twenty millions sterling ; upwards 
of 300,000 men were employed in col. 
lecting the revenue. If to the loss of 
their labour, the expence of their mainte- 
Rance, their extortions, douceurs, &c. 
estimated at fifteen millions; ifto these 
are addéd the anticipations upon the re- 
venue, or advances made to government 
by the farmer-generals, &c. gratuities to 
the financiers, and spies and informers, 
estimated at five millions, we have twenty 
millions sterling, four fifths of which, 
or sixteen millions, fell upon the proprie- 
tors, cultivators, and consumers of the 
produce of agriculture. The excise and 
consumption duties on the produce of 
agriculture, raised at the barriers of the 
several divisions of the kingdom, were 
about six millions; so that the rental 
and produce of the territories of old 
France were charged w.th forty-two 
milljons sterling ; or with two-fifths more 
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annually than thirty millions would be 
upon the present extent and population 
of the republic. 

On this statement we have the follow- 
ing remarks, which are worthy of at- 
tention. 


** An immense sum: and it proved that 
the natural resources of that country, well 
managed, were inexhaustible. Yet the paltry 
deficit of twenty-two millions of French 
livres, made the sottish ministry lese the 
kingdom and their sovereign. 

«* Towards the latter period of the monare 
chy, it was impossible to establish any 1¢a« 
sonable system of finance in France. The 
government having dwindled into the hands 
of mean intriguing men of narrow concep- 
tions; independence, candour, and honesty, 
had left the court, The old nobility, and 
men of property and public spirit, despised 
an administration which, in common de 
cency, they could not respect ; and as a cons 
sequence they opposed its measuses, whether 
good or bad. 

‘© When 2 timid administration arms it- 
self with prejudice and calls jealousy to its 
aid, it is remarkable how its leaders can resist 
the powers of common sense. ‘The destruc 
tion ‘of the French monarchy, and the means 
to prevent its full, were, for the space of fifty 
years at least, hnng wp in the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles, as clear as noon day. In France the 
whole system of taxation was vexatious, par- 
tial, and oppressive ; and the punishments of 
frauds committed on the revenue were tyran- 
nical. The evading an oppressive tax con- 
veys to the mind no idea of moral guilt ; and 
where there is no conviction of cullt, correc- 
tion or punishment is naturally considered 
as the most insupportable tyranny. Thus it 
was the excise laws of the ministry and not 
the harangues of the philosophers that brought 
forth in France that eal doctrine of sas 
cred resistance.” 


Speaking of the probable improve 
ment of the state of acriculturein lrance 
we are surprised to tind our author so 
decidedly hostile to the exportation of 
corn, than which he says no measure 
can be more detrimental to the improve- 
ment and prosperity of a nation. A 
farmer who sells fodder, and a state that 
exportscorn, says he,improve by the same 
negative progression. This is the revi- 
yal of an exploded doctrine; and if any 
new argument had occurred in defence 
of it, it ought to have been mentioned. 
A farmer who grows more fodder than 
he wants for consumption himself, does 
right to sell it to his neighbour who grows 
less: it is a system ot reciprocal accom. 
modation, and appears to be advantage- 
ous, whether adopted by individuals or 
communities. Agricultuge, it is acknov 
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ledged, must ever be deemed the staple 
branch of the national industry of France; 
but without an unlimited, or at least an 
ndefinite market for the commodity, 
will France ever be tempted to grow an 
niimited or an indefinite quantity? She 
must copy the villainous policy of the 
Dutch, who will destroy one-half of the 
produce of a spice island for the purpose 
of raising the price of the other half. Is 
she to hoard her corn year over year in 
public granaries, exposed to the depreda- 
tions of vermin, the risk of fire, &c. not 
to mention the immense loss of capital 
lying dead? Ina year of scarcity what 
resource has she? But the question is 
foreign to the present subject, and we 
shall not discuss it here. 

As to the manufactures of France, the 
republic has decided advantages over the 
monarchy, for the revolution has de- 
stroyed that baneful prejudice which ex- 
cluded manufacturers, mechanics, and 
merchants, from what was considered as 
genteel society ; it has annihilated the 
public debt, and the circulating capital 
is chiefly in specie and wares, labour is 
low, and the other states of continental 
Europe can set no manufactures in com- 
petition with those of France. “ In 
Great Britain the immense mass of pub- 
lic and private paper in circulation, the 
amount and manner of levying the pub- 
lic imposts, with the unpardonable* xe- 
glect of agriculture, and of the fisheries, 
have raised the price of labour to such a 
rate, that notwithstanding the superiority 
of British mechanism, it eficacious mea- 
sures are not taken to secure the neces- 
saries of common life at a fair price, her 
exportation must sooner or later be con- 
fined to such articles as cannot be made 
elsewhere.” 


It is observed, that in order to carry 
on her fisheries with advantage, and the 
maritime trade with security, the republic 
must establish a durable peace upon solid 
terms, or must assume a superiority upon 
the ocean. For otr part, we have no 
hope of the one and no fear of the other. 
The speculations concerning the mari- 
time trade of France, and the number of 
seamen she would be able to rear, edu- 
cate, and employ in the fisheries, have 
been so much deranged by the renewal 
of the war, that it would be irrelevant 
to notice them. The neglect of Ame- 
rica during her warfare with France to 
have secured St. Domingo is reprobated 
as un irretrievable blunder; some re- 
marks cecur on this subject which may 
be of service at a future period. 


«¢ The acquisition of St. Domingo would 
have been, both in a commercial and politi- 
cal consideration, every thing that America 
could rationally desire: it would have ena- 
bled the United States to carry on a wide, 
extensive, and profitable maritime trade ; 
and, as it would have rendered the political 
and mercantile interests of America and Great 
Britain reciprocal and mutual, by securing 
the British possessions in the West Indies, 
it would have raised an insuperable barrier 
between the United States and their perfidi- 
‘ous sister, the French Republic. 

** St Domingo lest, the Americans have 
turned their views towards’ the island of 
Cuba; they consider the acquisition of that 
settlement as the certain result of a quarrel 
with Spain, and they pretend te have already 
aplausible pretext to make a claim upon that 
forlorn monarchy. But will France, now 
military mistress of the gulph of Mexico, 
suffer to settle under the lee of St. Dominzo 
a power, which might thereby become her 
rival in the colony trade? Certainly not ; the 
very idea is repugnant tocommon sense. The 
consulate may perbaps permit, aud even en- 


* Acriculture surely was never attended to more assiduously and successfully than it has 


been within these last few years ; 
attention is‘now setting m towards them. 


t “« That St. Domingo, being a stare of America, would have secured the possessions of 
Great Britain in the West Indies, admits, we think, of no sort of doubt. 


the tisheries have been grossly neglected, but the tide of 


To maintain that 


s-t.lement, and the tranquillity of its own coasts and maritime commerce, it woud have 


become, with the government of America, a necessary policy to encourage, and support if 


required, the permanency of the maritime p1 


prepoaderance of the British empire. “he Uniied 


States could then never have any thing te apprehend from a naval power, nor from armies to 


be carried across the Atlantic ocean direct. 


Britain be, ii any wise, endangered by the vicinity of the Americans. 


Nor could the West-India colonies of Great 
That government 


in possession of st. Domingo could by no rule of prudence, nor maxim in politics, aim at 


the acquisition of more islands 3 the 





cuce of that settlement would be abundant for the 


interior consumption of the United Siares, and for all nseful purposes in their foreign trade ; 





to attempt further : 


ne ‘ 
rarandisement by conquest, er to monopolize the sugar trade, could not 
fail to combine Great Britain and France agamst a 


HeM, a circumstance that, were thev in 


possession of ali the sigar-islands, they could wot be prepared against for centuries to 


come.” 
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courage America to quarrel with Spain, with 
Portugal, or with Great Britain; but the 
republic will reserve to herself the objects 
of their differences, as a pledge of their future 
tranquillity,” 


As to the military force of France, it 
appears* to be equal to the military 
force of the rest of Europe, Russia ex- 
cepted ; “ the peace of Nimeguen made 
the dominions of Louis XIV. the most 
compact and populous kingdom in Eu- 
rope: that of Utrecht extended them to 
Spain and the Indies, and a natural con- 
sequence was the consolidation of the 
military preponderance of that monar- 
chy. ‘The present situation of Holland, 
Germany, and Italy, was then foreseen, 
and the rising of Great Britain itself was 
predicted.” It is shrewdly and sneer- 
ingly remarked, that the former was the 
‘preliminary’ to the subjection of Eu- 
rope, and the latter the ‘ definitive treaty :’ 
the one put France in an offensive posi- 
tion, the other destroyed the defensive 
means of all her neighbours. 

From this general view of the subject 
it appears, then, that 


** The political advantages which the re- 
public, in a military point of view, possesses, 
in preference to her neighbours, are, 

s¢ 1, An immense, secure, annual revenue. 

«* We have already observed, that the Eu- 
ropean territory and industry of Vrance are 
¢apable of producing, without inconveniency 
to the public, 30,000,0001. sterling to govern- 
ment, 

‘* Or, if we take fifteen per cent. as a me- 
dium assessment by cadastre, of the property 
and income of the nation, jt will give the said 
sum and upwards. 

<* From these thirty millions deduct about 
two millions, which the consulate is yet 
pleased to allow to the creditors of the state, 
and there will remain a clear and unencum- 
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bered revenue of 28,000,000]. sterling. A 
sum equal to, if not exceeding the unencums 
bered part of the revenues ofall the inde- 
pendent governments of Europe. Add to 
this, that, in all other European states, the 
public imposts, as they are raised, amount to 
upwards of thirty percent. upon the income 
of the taxable part of the community. 

‘© 9, The military organization of the re- ° 
public. 

«« By the conscription-laws, every male is 
liable to serve in the lowest military capacity : 
there is neither legal exemption nor privi- 
leged preferment : and consequently, there is 
no subject for jealousy in the army, nor for 
discontent in the community. In France 
upwards of six millions of men are able to 
carry arms; of these, two millions and a 
halffare between 18 and 23. Any number of 
these young men may be armed and put in 
motion by a paroze d’ordre ; for both thie le- 
gislation and sovereignty of the republic are 
in the staff of the army: the mulitary is the 
only road to consideration and power. And 
such is now the reputation of that profession, 
that, to avoid the contempt of the public, it 
is necessary cither to serve or to have served. 
These are advantages which no other govern- 
ment possesses. 

«<3. The frontiers and avant-posts of the 
republic. 

‘«« In a defensive point of view, since the 
meridian of the Roman power to the present 
time, no state had ever its frontiers so judici- 
ously covered as those of the French repub- 
lic now are. The strength of the frontier 
lines of monarchical France has often been 
proved ; the subjugation of Holland, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, render those lines now, 
we may say, inaccessible. Those vassal auxi- 
liaries, being acknowledged by the rest of 
stupified Europe as independent states, may 
either serve as neutral outworks, or will have 
to maintain Fresch armies sufficient to op- 
pose any foree that can_be brought against 
them. Considered as offensive, the strength 
of her frontiers, and the localities of her se- 
veral dependents, must necessarily give to the 


* For the several data from which this and other inferences are drawn we must referto the 
volume itself: to state them all would be to transcribe it. 
t «The absurd declamations\and fallacious reports, which we daily see in the London-news- 


> 


pepers, respecting the tyranny of the conscription and the desertion of the young men in 
‘rance, deserve no attention ; they only shew, that those writers are as little acquainted with 


the military institutions of other countries as they are with the present state of the republic. 

n every part of continental Europe, the lower orders of the community are as immediately 
subject to military service as they are in France ; and with that aggravating difference, that 
the baptism of every male is the act of his enrolment ; infirmity or death is the only term 
to which he can look forward for release ; neither talents, bravery, nor other merit, can ad- 
vance the rank or better the condition of an European bondman.  {t should likewise be con- 
sidered, that it is not the low situation in which the great majority of mankind is placed 
that induces them to complain of their lot, it is the ditlerence they see between themselves 
and others that makes them dissatisfied and oppose their superiors ; in as far as relates to the 
conscription system in France this difference is professed to be done away, and the mass of 
the nation rejoice at it. Besides, we know fora ceriainty, that it is only the rich and easy 
who complain of military tyranny ; and their desertion will rather facilitate than impede the 
operations of government.” 
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armies of France a decided preponderance in 
Europe. From the Ems, up the Rhine to 
Basil and Feldkirk; from thence by Verona 
and the Adriatic-sea to Calabria, the republie 
is covered with a chain of double and triple 
lines of natural barriers and military posts. 
Secure at home, her ayant departments, open 
to her armies every part of the continent from 
the Morea to Pomerania; Bonaparte’s le- 
gions may be at the gates of Vienna and 
Berlin, before the Austrian and Prussian 
cabinets have any suspicion ef the Consul’s 
hostile intention. Lord paramount of Na- 
sles, the cession of Malta, and atl other mi- 
itary and naval stations in the Mediterra- 
nean, by Great Britain, puts the Turkish 
goverhinent under the immediate direction of 
the consulate. With the command of Con- 
stantinople, or only enjoying the freedom of 
navigating the Dardanelles and Bosphorus of 
Thrace, the republic will check the opera- 
tions even of Russia itself; and may make 
that mighty empire subservient to her future 
projects.”* 

4. Her colonies and settlements abroad; 
these are concerns of a very subordmate 
nature to France, considered asa source 
of revenue or a nursery for sailors, but 
to the consulate these foreign settle- 
ments are of high importance. 


*s Considering how the great sources of 
our maritime power are scattered, the whole 
island of St. Domingo, the boundless coun- 
tries of Guiana, Louisiana, and the Floridas, 
with the invaluable settlement of the Cape, 
are, in the hands of the chief consul, offen- 
sive stations of the most formidable nature. 
Making her armies subservient to the culti- 
vation of the soil, these possessions will be- 
come such military departments, that, when 
the republic shail again think proper to find 
a pretext to quarrel openly with Great Bri- 
tain, Jamaica and Brazil may be casy con- 
quests; or, should the consulate Inmit its 
operations in America, as some think it will, 
to a free trade with the Spanish and Portu- 
suese colonies; France will in that case have 
ample means to raise and keep up a maritime 
force, proportionate to her military prepon- 
dcrance. 

«© We have already stated, that the fishe- 
ries and trade of the republic, in her present 
situation, will employ and maintain 120,000 
able seamen ; the foreign possessions chosen 
by her rulers, having no boundaries, she may 
extend her setthkements and augment their 
produce, we may say, to infivity; and by 
managing other powers with a pacific pru- 
dence, she may double the number of her 
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sailors, and secure a dominion on the ocear:,, 
before any of her neighbours be aware of her 
design. Commanding the powers, the ports 
and arsenals of Spain, Italy and Tusky, 
France may ery soon possess the absolute 
sovereignty of the Mediterranean ; with the 
Rhine, she has the forests of Germany for 
the use of her dock-yards; with Holland 
she acquires an extent of coast and a chain 
of sea-ports,’ which may enable her to raise a 
numerous navy in a few. years.” 


The leading policy of France has ever 
been to reduce the power and political 
influence of Great Britain; with the 
same disposition she has now more power 
than she ever had. The annulment of 
the treaty of Amiens, indeed, by which 
we retain possession of Malta, and the 
consequent superiority in the Mediter- 
ranean, has abridged the consulate power 
in that quarter since these Sketches were 
written. If Franee, however, is. mistress. 
of the south-west half of continental 
Europe, Russia claims a similar domi- 
nton over the north and eastern parts. 
“These two mighty empires are come 
in contact; Berlin, Vienna, and Con- 
stantinople, can only be considered as 
their neutral posts, situate in their line of 
demarcation.”” The free, secure, and 
independent communication between the 
southern provinces of Russia and the 
Mediterranean is of too great impor- 
tance to be abandoned; nor is the re- 
public of France likely to cede the navi- 
gation which it has obtained of the 
Black Sea. If these two powers then do 
not go mutual sharesin the trade and go- 
vernment of the ‘Vurkish empire, an event 
perhaps impossible, which of the parties 
is to give up its pretension ? 


*¢ The cabinet of Petersburg) must cer- 
tainly know, that should the consulate be al- 
lowed to assume an ascendency at Constanti- 
nople, or to intermeddle in the affairs of 
Turky, the fate of Moscow may again be 
disputed at Pultava! Will the present go- 
vernment of France retract and leave the se- 
raglio and St. Sophia to the desecration of 
Russians? In that case a Cossack and High- 
land army,seconded by a Russian and British 
fleet, might yet confine the empire of Bona- 
parte to the government of his Gauls of the 
west. Or can the ambition of Russia and 
the avarice of France be satisfied with a par- 
tial partition of Turky? It is a known. fact,, 


* «The ascendency of the consulate at Constantinople, and the free navigation of the Black 
Sea, now allowed to France, cannot fail te produce effects of great importance ; these two 
circumstances must either cementand strengthen the political ties that are already existing be 
tween the consulate and the emperor of Russia, or they must break off the connexion. 
Should Russia and France continne friends, they will co-operate and subdue Asia, as they 
have done urope. They cannot now separate without quarrelling, and in that case they 


will crush the world between their mighty armies.” 
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that the consufdid propose to the court of 
Petersburgh to leave Moldavia, Walachia, Bes- 
sarabia, Bosnia and Servia, to the disposal 
of Russia and Austria, on condition that 
France might possess Candia, Negropont, 
and other Greek islands in the Archipelago. 
But Russia would as soon see France in pos- 
session of the canal of Constantinople and the 
Crimea, as suffer her to. fix her feet on posts 
that might soon command the communica- 
tion between the Black and Mediterranean 
seas. ‘To propose an entire partition of the 
European dominions of the Turks, to whom 
give Thrace and Constantinop!e? Besides, 
Russia will never agree to a division that 
shall leave the Grecian islands to France ; 
nor can it be expected that the consulate will 
leave the Bosphorus to Russia. 

«Thus between these two governments 
matters seem to come nearly toa crisis. Consi- 
dering the characters of each respectively, and 
the powers and attitude of the two empires, 
if the consul possess only the half of those 
transcendent talents which his panegyrists 
are willing to allow him, he musi ceriainly 
see, that their present cordiality cannot be of 
lone duration.* And he is no, doubt like- 
wise aware, that while Great Britain can 

vowerfully interfere, to risk a quarrel with 
Roarssia would be imprudent and dangerous. 

<‘In this situation it-appears to us, and 
indeed daily occurrences seem to confirm our 
opinion, that the plan of the chief consul is, 
to manage the court of Petersburgh until he 
disengage his rear; that is, until he shall tie 
down the British government to passive inac- 
tivity.” 


There is a prophetic tone in these spi- 
rited remarks, which subsequent events 
haye verified : France is often successful 
in the field, and a/ways in the cabinet. 
She has not quarrelled with Russia, but 
it is notorious that each regards the other 
with a most vigilant and suspicious eye. 
Our author, in common with every Bri- 
ton, deprecates the treaty of Amiens, or 
rather he laments the necessity of acced- 
ing to the disgraceful terms of it. He 
contends tha 
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«¢ At no period of the war was the situa- 
tion of France so critical as just when the 
oreliminaries of London were signed. ‘To 
ea lost the battle of Marengo, might have 
lost the progress of the campaign, but the 
consequence would have been nothing more. 
At the juncture we refer to, the existence of 
the republic, the destiny of France, hun 
upon the will of an irritated and all sone 
enemy. The British navy was completely 
mistress of the ocean, of the Gulph of Mexico, 
the Baltic, Mediterranean and Indian seas ; 
from the Point of Florida to Cape Horn, 
and from Madagascar to Japan, every island, 
port, and place, were under our command, 
and at our disposal ; as were also the conti- 
nent of Africa, Egypt, Syria, Natotia, Cy- 
srus, Candia, the Morea and Grecian islands, 
Malta, Sicily, and Lisbon. No nation ever 
stood in such a posture. And sue for peace ! 
A frank declaration to the world, and a libe- 
ral propositiqn to the court of Petersburgh 
and to the United States, would have in- 
stantaneously rallied all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope and America (the king of Spain not ex- 
cepted) around the British standard. Then 
we might have consolidated our maritime 
empire, every state that bordered on the sea 
would have become our natural ally, and all 
civilized nations our. cordial and constant 
friends. And France, republic or monarchy, 
no matter which, might have been finally re- 
manded within the limits of her own legal 
dominions. These Bonaparte saw, and by 
an address, (or perhaps from our want of ad- 
dress) he snatched away the fruit of all our 
toils. ‘The very means we then possessed 
to have interwoven the interests of Europe 
and America with our own the consul is 
now dealing out to unite the world in enmity 
against us.” 


Of the solicitude of the First Consul 
to reduce the power, and particularly the 
naval power of Great Britain, there cer- 
tainly can be no doubt: he is possessed 
of no ordinary talent, spirit, or perse- 
verance: that he wiil make some despe- 
rate attempt is probable, but where the 
existence of the British empire is at stake 


* «Tt is truly pitiful to see public ministers and men charged with thedefence of nations, 
cajoling themselves in the hope, that Russia and France will quarrel and fight! Quarrel they 
certainly will, but when that event takes place, woe to their neighbours! While at peace 
their mutual preponderance requires only dependency and obedience: at war their hostilities 
will impose upon the eastern continent submission and slavery. 

«© When the Czar and the Consul draw forth their legions in hostile array, mediation, 


armed coalitions, neutral canventions, and demarkation-lines, will be of little avail. 


Those 


owers have long been unused to cabinet warfare, and to courtier éfiguelte in the field. The 
intervention of other states may hasten their own subjection, but cannot ward off their fate. 
The chieftains of Russia and France will meet nearly on the centre of the world: the object 
of their quarrel will not be a bishoprick, a sugar-island, nor who shall read their ma ss in 
latin, or say their pravers in greek: they will fight for the possession ofthe Hel- 
lespont and Bosphorus, two posts on which hangs now suspended the empire of our eastern 


hemisphere. 


Such contending parties will not come out to skirmish and then mutually re- 


tire ; nor will they fight for conquests to give away ; the one will keep the field, and with it 


the dictatorship of the world,” 
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her sons may very safely be entrusted 
with the defence of it. Italians, Mame- 
Jukes and Spaniards, the First Consul 
can drive before him, 


In vain has Nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppose his passage ; 
He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march : 
The Alpsand Pyreneans sink before him, 





but let him venture on these shores, and 
he will find a nation ‘ with a soul in it,’ 
he will find us as one man rising to op- 
pose his progress, and roll back his le. 


gions. 
RUSSIA. 

Such are already the extent and situa- 
tion of the territories of this mighty em- 
pire, the nature and abundance of its 
produce, and the number of its popula- 
tion ;* that another Peter, says our au- 
thor, a Catharine, or an Alexander, may 
extend its dominions to the extremities 
of Europe and Asia; and its politics, 
guided by the interests of the state, have 
as little connexion with those of other 
nations § as the etiquette of the court of 
Peking has with the ceremonies of the 
eonclave of Rome.’ This empire, one 
half surrounded with an unnavigabie 
écean, and six-sevenths of the other half 
covered with Asiatic nations and wander- 
ing tribes ; mistress of the Baltic, Livo- 
nia, and Poland, of the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, Georgia and the Caucasus ; 
though its own frontiers are inaccessible, 
can pour her resistless legions over every 
part of continental Europe and Asia. 
« Commanding, as she doth, the Sound 
and the Belts, if she do not lose the Bos- 
phorus, no check whatever can be set upon 
her future operations.” And is it indeed 
trie, that a prince of ambition and talent 
at the head of a Russian empire might 
place himself at the head of our eastern 
continent ? 


«<The insurmountable difficulties that it is 
said would attend the march or passage of a 
Russian army through Parthia and Bucharia 
to Cashimire and Cabal, or by the Euphrates 
to Bassora, reminds us of Mr. Cannine’s 
crocodiles that eat up Bonaparte’s army on 
the banks of the Nile! And the estimacions 
drawn up tashew the force which the Persian 
cavalry and the Arabian strollers would op- 
pose to such an expedition, seems to be made 
froin the same scale, by which we lately saw 
caleulaced the resistance the valiant Swiss 
were to make to the legions of France. How 


* Txclusive of Georgia, amounting to forty-two millions ; 
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is it possible to presume that Persia, in its 
present state, could make any opposition to 
the demands or operations of Russia? From 
Astrabad to Ispahan, is not further than 
from York to yoo nll From the port of 
Zaue or the Tendzen river, and from the 
Aral-lake to Cabul, is only about as far as 
from Oczakow to Teflis. A million of 
camels are to be found on the roads, and 
should a Russian army be pleased to purchase 
them, they cost only about the value of forty 
shillings a-head ; a hundred pound weight 
of wheat costs fifteen-pence, as much salt 
two-pence, an ox of six to eight cwt. about 
twenty shillings, and a sheep of two hundred 
pounds four shillings adlieg We can 
scarcely believe that an army of Cosacs and 
Kalmucs would find such a country impassa- 
ble ; especially. when they are told that Tah- 
mas Kouli-Khan, on an excursion of plea- 
sure rather than an expedition of war, brought 
a booty worth sixty millions sterling out of 
Indostan. And would the Grand Signor 
refuse a passage through his territories to 
Bassora, when only to demur upon the 
demand might cost him Constantinople? 
If the safety of Delhi, Agra, and other 
places in India, depend upon their distance 
from the frontiers of Russia, and upon the 
difficulties and dangers of the route, we 
would recommend to the Mogul and those 
concerned with him, to make terms, or hide 
their treasures as soon as they can. 

« We are told in England, and it is said, 
that writers have been paid to prove it, that 
the trade of Indostan cannot be carried on 
through Persia and ‘Tartary by Russia; nor 
through the Persian gulph and Red Sea by 
France. ‘That may be, but should these 
powers conjointly, or either of them, acs 
quire the dominion of India, doth that imply 
that the trade of Asia with Europe must 
change its usual channel? We believe not. 
The French republic will, we know, very 
soon possess herself of Brasil, and she will 
bring the produce of that country across the 
Atlantic as formerly. That the British and 
Portuguese navies could interrupt the pas- 
sage is possible, atleast fora time ; but what 
benefit could that produce toeither ? Besides 
to keep those navies equipt, Indostan and 
Brasil are perhaps as necessary as water is to 
keep them afloat.” 


Our author reprobates with great 
severity, our quarrel with the northern 
states. He asserts that the object of the 
war was not worth to Great-Britain the 
littlejinger of a British sailor; that it 
evinced an obstinate adherence to the 
most despicable principle in politics that 
ever was countenanced by a great na- 
tion, that of avenging upon weaker 


whereof there are upwards of 


twenty millions of male peasants, 700,000 enrolled -soldier¢, and 50,000 servants for the 
staff; and 1,200,000 free men of all descriptions. 
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neighbours, wrongs received from pow- 
erful states; and lastly that the war, 
without producing any sort of benefit 
to Great-Britain, organised and cement- 
ed an universal combination of hostile 
enmity against the British empire ! 

If the revenues of Russia then are 
so enormously great, and her resources 
almost incalculable ; if France, with al- 
most rival means, is actuated by a dan- 
gerous spirit of aggrandizement and do- 
mination, it was incumbent upon Great- 
Britain, who must consider herself as 
the object against which the intrigues 
and hostile preparations of both these 
governments, so long as they continue in 
political connection with each other, are 
directed ; it was incumbent on Great- 
Britain to have directed all her power 
and influence towards the support and 
augmentation of the lesser states of Eu- 
rope, and to have preserved them as 
much as possible, independent of those 
two mighty powers. 

«© These were, prior to the peace of 
Utrecht, Holland, Spain, and Austria ; 
and until the capitulation of Nysted, in 
1721, Denmark and Sweden came un- 
der the same description. To raise and 
keep up the maritime states, to ex- 
tend their dominions at home and their 
possessions abroad, should have been our 
peculiar care; their interests were our 
ewn, and upon our prosperity depended 
their existence,”? But the world must 
not be given up for lost : it is the inte- 
rest of Russia as well as of Great-Britain 
to oppose the gigantic strides of France ; 
nor can America bg indifferent to her 
restless and domineering spirit. A friend- 
ly intercourse, therefore, and close poli- 
tical connexion between these powers is 
recommended, as forming, perhaps, the 
only efficient check to the licentious ca- 
reer of the French Republic. “ Any 
partial alliance or treaty for subsidy 
which Great-Britain can make on the 
continent of Europe can only produce 
the instantaneous subjugation of the con- 
tinental party. But to form a perma- 
nent connection with the government of 
the Russian empire, and to defeat the 
jacobin machinations of France in Ame- 
rica and m our settlements abroad, the 
British Goverament must resume a Bri- 
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tish character, and adopt a system of 
politics analogous to the present situa- 
tion of the world and the political state 
of Europe. Honesty and candour in 
negociations, bold simplicity in public 
measures, and vigorous perseverance in 
their execution may yet save the state. 
Such are now become necessary.” 

The intrinsic importance of the sub- 
ject itself, and the bold, the masterly, and 
commanding manner in which it is treat- 
ed, have prompted us to make more am- 
ple extracts from this volume than we 
are in the habit of allowing ourselves. 
This is no flatterer, no smiling politician, 
tickling our pleased ears * with holiday 
and lady terms’ to gain the noisy clap 
of popularity ; we see the stern unbend- 
ing patriot, anticipating the declension 
of his country’s interests and pre-emi- 
nence among nations, and holding up a 
vigorous arm tosave it. ‘The physician 
has investigated the disease with care- 
fulness and sagacity: instead of attri- 
buting it, in order to avoid giving of- 
fence, to any and to every cause but the 
true one, he tells you honestly, though 
bluntly, that your debility arises from 
your own intemperance, and that you 
have grown worse and worse by follow- 
ing the unwholesome prescriptions of 
ignorant time-serving quacks. ‘To drop 
the metaphor, we find in the author 
of these Sketches, a politician whose 
piercing eye has penetrated iato the 
interior of the several continental cabi- 
nets; who has made himself acquainted 
with their respective strength, views, 
and interests; who is alarmed at the 
growing resources of our ancient here- 
ditary foe, and has pointed out to his 
parent country, the line of conduct she 
must pursue in order to humble his high- 
crested pride, in order to retrieve her 
own injured reputation abroad, and en- 
sure her security, perhaps her existence 
as an independent nation, at home. 

We cannot close this article without 
nentioning, that we are promised a se- 
cond part of these Sketches, which will 
contain a general view of the politics und 
diplomatic history of Great-Britain, from 
the peace of Utrecht to the present year 
of the French consulate. 
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THE financial system of the French, 
says with precise justice a manifesto of 
Bonaparte, reposes exclusively on their 
soil and their courage. 

The contribution fongiere and the recette 
exterieure, are in fact the chief sources 
of governmental income. 

The contribution fonciere closely resem- 
bles our assessments, with the addition 
of a rent-tax. The doors, windows, 
carriages, and servants, of each house- 
keeper are enumerated ; an estimate of 
the value of the furniture is inserted; 
the rent is recorded; and on all these 
particulars a tax is levied, at present so 
moderate, that in a nation less military, 
it might speedily be doubled without 
inconvenience. ‘This tax is chiefly odious 
among the small proprictors of land; it 
is chieily evaded at Paris, where the go- 
vernment is shy of making enemies, and 
where the facility of shitting residence 
renders evasion easy. 

The recette exterieure is a tribute impu- 
dently exacted from Spain, Holland, 
and other contiguous countries, as the 
price of neutrality, security, or autono- 
my. The independent nations of Europe 
ought to resist such levies, by instantly 
withdrawing their recognition from all 
those states which submit tothem. From 
the moment a real independence has ter- 
minated, it is time lost to dissemble she 
conquest; and only enables the over- 
awing power to secure a larger propor- 
tion of the eventual partition. 

Both these classes of revenue are ad- 
mittedly progressive in France. There 
are other symptoms of increasing inter- 
nal prosperity. Witness, the indirect 
taxes, which during the last three years 
have produced as under,* neglecting 
fractions. 

Indeed the minister Gaudin appears 
to have introduced great order into the 
collection of the revenue ; and although 
it cannot be doubted that the expences 
of the French government are increas- 
ing, yet the means of meeting those 
expences extend with still greater ra- 
pidity. Governments are strong in pro- 
portion to the circulation of which they 


Year VIII. 
55,789,000 
4,708,000 


17,201,000 


* Enregistrement, 
Morigage-duty, 
Stamps, 


Customs, 22,860,000 
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are the organ: they derive power both 
from what they levy and from what 
they pay; and far from acquiring ins 
fluence or popularity by economy, they 
usually acquire it by magnificence. 

Notwithstanding these facts, Sir Fran- 
cis D’Ivernois persists in drawing his 
old inferences, that France is vergin 
on new bankruptcies; and that Fossch 
power (which is a far wilder inference) 
would by new bankruptcies be brought 
to the brink of ruin. ‘To encourage this 
country in a war of finance, is like en- 
couraging a man of property to gamble 
with an adventurer: if he breaks his 
antagonist he has not gained any thing ; 
if he breaks himself, he has lost every 
thing. 

We have much more faith in the re. 
presentations contained in Mr. Necker’s 
“ Last Views of Finance” than in those 
of his fellow-citizen: he makes the re- 
venue of France amount to twenty-three 
millions sterling. The consequence of 
understating the income of all govern- 
ments is to strengthen those governments, 
and to provide an apology for new le- 
vies; it predisposes authority to timely 
precaution, and the people to paticnt 
acquiescence. Mr. Necker understands 
far better the art of letting down an au- 
thority : “ What a country, he said to 
Louis XVI. where subordinate econo- 
mies and imperceptible objects would 
suffice to banish the very appearance of 
a deficit.” He now says to Bonaparte, 
“© Behold France rising from beneath 
her ruins, as opulent as ever.” 

The expenditure of France appears 
here to be estimated with little exaggera- 
tion, and to approach nearer to proba- 
bility than the estimate of income: It 
runs thus according to the postscript : 


** Let us now proceed to the principal 
article, namely, . 


«© Expenditure present and future. 


« Every one, who has attended to the 
French budgets, must remember, how uni- 
formly the Directory promised, that at the 

d > 
peace the expense of the army should be res 
duced to one hundred and fifty millions ; and 


Year IX. Year X. 

71.219.000 | 80,065,000 

6,398,000 | 7 £97,000 
23.688.000 


20,¢ 01,000 i 
29,867,000 | 41,066,000 




























‘that when, in the year X, the consular go- 
vernment raised them to two hundred and 
ten, it declared, by the minister of finance, 
that in this article there was a certainty of 
important reductions, which were impossis 
ble during the first moments (of peace.) 

«« These first moments have passed away, 
and he has raised the expense of the army to 
two hundred and forty-three millions ; so 
that the important reductions, of which he 
guaranteed the certainty twelve months ago, 
are already converted into a certain increase 
of thirty-three millions. Thus, even should 
there be no further augmentation in the year 
XII, the army will cost, on the peace esta- 
blishment, and under the republican govern- 
ment, just double what it cost under the 
monarchy. 

«« The same remark applies to the navy, 
the expense of which, from the year X to 
the year XI, has likewise increased from gne 
hundred and five te one hundred and twenty- 
$ix millions. - 

«* Another observation, of no less impor- 
tance, is, that precisely in the same prepor- 
tion in which the army and navy establish- 
ments have been immoderately increased, 
the new list of expenses for the year XI, the 
amount of which is five hundred and eighty- 
nine millions and a half, does not contain any 
one of the articles, which, as [ all along 
foretold, would be passed over in silence. 

«« The sinking fund is the only one of 
which mention is made, and this is stated 
at no more than five millions, though the 
government stands engaged, by a decree, to 
make it ten, commencing from the vear XII. 
The same may be said of the roads, this arti- 
cle of expenditure not being stated at one 
fourth of the cighteen millions which the 
a intends appropriating to them. 

astly, a profound silence has been observed 
on thefloating debt, which amounts to above 
a milliard and a half, (about sixty millions 
sterling) ; on that part of the debt already 
funded, the interest of which will commence 
in the year XIL; on the army of reserve ; 
on the legion of honour ; on the new depari- 
mental senatorships ; and even on the new 
lyceums; the expenses of which are doubt- 
less intended to be thrown upon the depart- 
ments. 

“* However important these omissions 
may appear, they are far less so than that of 
the clergy, in favour of whom Bonaparte 
had instituted an eighth department of admi- 
nistration; the only one not set down for 
any share in the probable expenditure for the 
vear XI. All that I have been able to disco- 
ver in the accounts for the preceding year, 
when the extraordinary instailation of the 
bishops was to be provided for, is, that the 

whole Gallican church of France was unable to 
obtain a sum equal to that which was swallow- 
ed up by Bonaparte’s privy-counscllors alone. 
Scarcely has the impious author of the con- 
Cordat devoted to the service of the Deity 
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twice the amount he devotes to that of the 
opera and dramatic art! 

«© The omission of these seven articles it- 
self constitutes an additional deficit of near 
one hundred millions, which does net appear 
in the consularbudget. The treasury, how- 
ever, will not perceive this deficit till the 
consul shail have realised all these promises. 

** Strange as such omissions may appear, 
it is far more so, that the tribunes, to whom 
Bonaparte theught proper to submit his ac- 
counts of the receipt and expenditure, con 
sidered them so well proportioned to each 
other, and so complete, that they have so- 
lemniy thanked him for rendering, in less 
than thirty months, the finances more flou- 
rishing than they ever had been since the 
year 1638, when Colbert died; that is to 
say, they thank him for having gloriously 
restored the equilibrium, by inserting in the 
account of the revenue an external receipt of 
twenty millions, and obliterating from that 
of the expenditure seven articles, which will 
amount to at least a hundred millions. 

«« Notwithstanding this gross artifice ex- 
hibited in the new budget, the accounts of 
receipt and expenditure, which accompany 
it, induce me to think that it is less dificult 
to restore the equilibrium, than was once 
imagined ; and that it mizht be accomplished 
by at once adopting the two following mea- 
sures : 

« 4. A retrenchment of one hundred 
millions in the expenses of the army and 
navy ; not only perfectly easy in itseif, but 
at the same time the surest mode of conso- 
lidating that peace, to which the minister of 
finance principally attributes the improve- 
ment in the revenue. 

«© 2. A diminution of at least fifty mil- 
lions. in the land tax, together with a reform 
in all the expenses of show, beginning with 
the civil list of the consuls, the senate, the 
tribunes, the legislative body, and the legion 
of honour. 

«« If I am not very much mistaken, re- 
publican France will never be able, without 
these two reductions, to return to a pacific 
system, to a state of prosperity, to find with- 
in herself sufficient resources to enable her to 
go on without plunder, without tributes, and 
without external receipts.” 

Very unfavourable and certainly over- 
charged accounts of the internal dis- 
tresses of the French are given in various 
places, as (at p. xxiv.) of the roads, 
which (the writer speaks from personal 
observation) are goud already, and in a 
state of active amelioration. The cot. 
tages of the peasantry have improved 
in neatness and embellishment within 
these twelve years. The small farm- 
houses are more elegant and more nu- 
merous. The guinge‘tes of the lower 
classes are cleanlier, and let higher. 
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The wages of vulgar labour in the 
country have risen about a fourth ; and 
the consequent increase of ease and 
luxury in the most numerous class is real 
and apparent. The quantity of waste 
land has decreased, and a very indus- 
trious agriculture prevails. Still the ex- 
cessive subdivision of estates, the mis- 
chievous ‘smallness of farms, which are 
mostly occupied by the owner, and the 
deficiency of stock and capital, render 
French agriculture less productive than 
our own. A conscription of 120,000 
men, requires but two men and a fraction 
out of each commune, which is a conso- 
lidation of three or four parishes, so that 
the requisition is little felt, and substi- 
tutes have seldom cost more than one- 
third of what is paid here to supply the 
army of reserve. 

The historical digressions in this work 
of Sir Francis D‘lvernois, are of more 
value than that part of the work which 
respects the finances of France: none 
better deserves the attention of Europe, 
than the appendix which respects the 
justly odious conduct of the French in 
Switzerland. 


«¢ Ronaparte has omitted nothing in his 
power, to eblitcrate the Swiss from the list 
of independant states; he has reduced the 
great bulk of that people to utter desperation, 
and to ensure their peaceable submission, he 
finds himself above having recourse to any 
other neasures than those of restoring their 
arms, and withdrawing his army, at the very 
moment in which he takes from them every 
means of inaintaining their own tranquillity! 
"Thus it is, that he thinks it necessary to bol- 

ter up the odious laws which he has forced 
on them, by no other support than that of his 
name, and of the heterogeneous amalgama 
imposed upon them, an amalgama equally 
detested by both parties. After this, lest 
any observer should have retained a doubt of 
the real object of the first consul, he himself 
most fully explained it. When he dismiss- 
ed the Swiss deputies, he disclosed the secret 
of his system toward their country, and pro- 
claimed it to the world through the news- 
papers of Paris; * If, said he, ¢ you shall 
again fall into a state of anarchy, f must reduce 
you to order by force, and by the annihila- 
tion of your independence*.’ 

«* Who is so blind as not to see in this de- 
claration, that by thus having in some can- 
tons permitted the predomination of the 
friends of order, and in others forcibly esta- 
blished the triumph of the jacobins, he is 
sowing the seeds of new commotions ? Aci- 
tated as the inhabitants of Switzerland have 
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been, his contrivance of leaving them te 
themselves may not improbably produce some 
internal measures of opposition, which the 
dictator will brand with the stigma of rebel- 
lion. Then will he represent to the world, 
that finding his benevolent intentions frus- 
trated by the prevalence of internal factions, 
no remedy is left but the immediate incorpo- 
ration with France, of those cantons which 
prove themselves incapable of the liberty 
which he had provided for them, and unfit 
for the absolute independence of which he 
had thought them worthy. ‘ Can I,’ will he 
say, €sufier such a source of inquietude to 
continue ? must not this anarchy produce 
the most dangerous consequences ? have [ 
not exhausted the utmost efforts of kindness ? 
shall I be held excused, if I leave to them- 
selves people who thus tear themselves to 
pieces 2” ie. -Mathons can be. more easy 
than to anticipate the new manifesto which 
is preparing for them, and which in all like- 
lihood will, in the first instance, be address- 
ed to his profégés in the pays de Vaud. 

*« In this last scene of the political drama 
which their protector is exhibiting, he will 
not fail to remind them, that he has always 
held the same language, and. truly in this 
instance he will have a right to say so: his 
last declaration by word of mouth, that he 
would reduce them to order by the annihila- 
tion of their independence, is probably much 
more sincere than the assurance which he 
sent to them in June 1802; when on with- 
drawing his troops, he solemnly asserted his 
repugnance to take part in the internal affairs 
of other nations. 

«¢ After he had satisfactorily proved to the 
Swiss the reality of this repuynance, by ma- 
nufacturing for them nineteen constitutions, 
and committing several of them to the charge 
of the very men whom he had before re- 
proached with the overthrow of the legitimate 
government of M. Reding, he had only to de- 
cide on the fate of that mdividual, and five 
other prisoners at Arbourg. To have pro- 
longed their confinement, would have been 
absurd, as its only object was that the seve- 
rity of their treatment might induce them 
to assist at the consulta at Paris, where Mr. 
Rcding’s presence would indeed have com- 
pleted the triumph of the mediator. At the 
first mention of such a proposal, he only 
replied, that having alréady unsolicitedly re- 
resented his sentiments to the first consul, 
* had no farther communication to make to 
him. Afterwards, when they had the assu- 
rance to repeat their attempt, he by his si- 
lence demonstrated to his jailors, that he 
never retracts his resolutions. 

*«* | know not whether my readers will 
aeree with me, but in my estimation, the 
illustrious Aloys Reding voluntarily submit- 
iing to wear chains himself, rather than assist 
in forging those of his country, and repelling 


* «© Sce Journal des Délats, March 18th. 


t “ They were all like malelactors, locked up together in one room. 























this last insult without indulging in any re- 
erimination, is an object worthy if possible 
of higher admiration in the prison of Ar- 
bourg, than on the plains of Mortgarten.— 
This is indeed the homo fortiter miser, whom 
Seneca describes as the noblest spectacle of 
the creation. Ecce spectaculum dignum, ad 
quod respiciat intentus operi suo deus Ecce 
par deo dignum, vir fortis cum mald forlundé 
_compositus utique si el provocavit.—Ita affecti 
sumus ut nihil e@que magnam apud nos admi- 
rationem occupet guam homo fortiter miser.” 


To the general information, to the 
industry, and the sagacity of Sir Francis 
D’Ivernois high praise is due. His vin- 
dictive aversion to the French oppres- 
sors of his country, does honour to his 
republican spirit. His animosity agatnst 
Bonaparte is shared by every enemy to 
usurpation or tyranny. The first pro- 
mise which the consul is accuséd of hav- 
ing broken is respect for property; the 
second is respect for the constitution; the 
third, peace, and moderation to the vanquish- 
ed; the fourth, not to interfere in the domes= 
tic concerns of other countries ; the fifth, to 
restore public credit. Under each head 
facts are detailed, which convincingly 
show a repeated departure from these 
professions ; yet there is a something in 
the plan of criticism, not altogether dex- 
terous and consistent. Some of the 
complaints tend only to render Bona- 
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parte odious out of France: these should 
have been separated into some address to 
the Swiss. Others only tend to render 
him odious in France: these should have 
been separated into some address to the 
French; and might have been power- 
fully tose Boor by a person duly ac- 
quaintéd with the state of opinion in 
Paris. In some places Steigner, an 
aristocratic chieftain of the Swiss,- is 
unaccountably applauded: he is suppos- 
ed to have stimulated those measures 
of the Senate of Bern, which, by de- 
stroying the hope of domestic redress, 
founded a French party in Switzerland. 
Elsewhere Reding, the purer chieftain 
of a purer cause, is applauded with 
like zeal, and with less reserve. ‘Lhe 
art of hostility does not consist in indise 
criminate, in perpetual, or in contradic. 
tory opposition; but in selecting the 
most uniformly thwarted interest for the 
especial pote of protection, and in 
dropping all grounds of discussion which 
interfere with its sympathies. Bonaparte 
is a hero of the anti-jacobins, not of their 
adversaries; it is in the name of out- 
raged liberty that he should be devoted 
to the abhorrence of the nations he en- 
slaves. ‘The restorer of popery and mo- 
narchy is sure of the perennial praise 
of the priest and of the courtier. 


Aur. XXIV. The Importance of Malta considered. By G. Oxr, Esq. 8v0.} 


. WHEN Richard Lion-heart coveted 
the Holy Land, he began by taking 
—— of the island of Cyprus. Per- 
aps the shipping then in use could be 
well accommodated there, but not mo- 
dern men of war. 

Rhodes was long a seat of maritime 
ower: is its best port become a mere 
naven for sloops and feluccas? 

Is Lampedusa, though so dear to the 

muse, worthless to the armed Neptune? 
Is it as a maritime arsenal useless and 
contemptible? 
‘ One must presume, at least, that 2 
nation, whose charts are tke best in 
Europe, has been unable an} where to 
desect a naval station in the Mediter- 
ranean ; since she has thought fit to set 
so extravagant a value on Malta, as to 
think her infinitesimal fraction of a right 
to it worth a war. 

Mr. Orr endeavours to demonstrate 
this value. He justly calls it the watch. 
tower of the Mediterranean, and re- 
counts the advantages it afforded during 

Aun. Rev. Vor. II. 


the Egyptian campaign. Very true. 
But will no other island answer all these 
purposes nearly as well? 

Mr. Orr takes it for granted that it is 
always an object to us (p. 22) to in- 
terrupt the proceedings of the French 5 
whereas, it ought to be an object to us 
only to interrupt those proceedings of 
the French, which tend to interfere with 
our own national interests. By inter- 
rupting last war their aggrandizement 
southward, we have compelled them to 
extend themselves in the north, and are 
now wholly unable to eradicate them 
from Holland, from Westphalia, from 
Denmark. Never was such want of 
statesmanship displayed as in the se. 
lection of enterprizes during the anti- 
jacobin war. 

In the progressive partition of the 
world, Great Britain, from geographi- 
cal causes, cannot aggrandize herself. 
Her: interest, therefore, is to promote 
the institution ofnew independent powers, 
ax whom she may preserve her old 
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relative rank; and not the perpetual 
addition of territory to those already in 
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being, who thereby become relatively, 
as well as positively, greater. 


+ 


Art. XXV. The Importance of Malta considered, in the Years 1796 and 1798 : alse 
Remarks, which occurred during a Journey from England to India, in the Year 1779. 
By Mark Woop, Esq. M. P. late Chief Lngineer, Bengal. 4to. pp. 78. 


IN the year 1796, Mr. Wood ad- 
dressed a letter to Messrs. Pitt and Dun- 
das, and in the year 1798 he addressed 

wo letters to Mr. Dundas alone, exhi- 
biting in the most clear and satisfactory 
manner the high importance of Malta 
to Great Britain, asa depot and guar- 
dian of our commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean and Ionian seas; and as affording 
the most effectual, if not the only, means 
of protecting our eastern empire from 
the insatiable ambition of the French 
republic. Malta is truly represented as 
‘* that station which would give us com- 
pletely the command of the Levant, 
since not one ship from thence could 
sail to or from any port in Europe, un- 
less by our permission or under convoy 
of a superior fleet ; the coasts of Spain, 
France, Italy, and Africa must be sub- 
ject to our control, and, whilst at war 
with this country, be kept under neces- 
sary subjection. From Africa and Si- 
cily we could have ample supplies for 
our fleets and garrisons; and by the 
Dardanelles, from the Euxine and Cas- 
pian seas, inexhaustible supplies of vari- 
ous naval stores, which, if not secured 
to ourselves, must inevitably find their 
way to the arsenals of France.” 

“hese short letters do the greatest 
credit to the sagacity and political fore- 
sight of Mr. Wood: Bonaparte’s expe- 
dition to Egypt is distinctly foretold, 
and even the measures which he pursued 
when in possession of the country, are 
anticipated. But it was not the custom 
of our last ministers to profit by the su- 
perior knowledge of private individuals, 
or act upon advice—till it was too late 
to be of service. 

In the year 1779, Mr. Wood received 
a note about mid-day, from Mr. Wilkes, 
clerk to the secret committee of the 
court of East India directors, desiring 
to see him on particular business: he 
attended, and, under injunctions of se- 
«recy, the desire of the committee was 


communicated, that he would charge 
himself with their dispatches, as well as 
those of the secretary of state, and pro- 
ceed with them overland to India that 
evening. Mr. Wood, accordingly, set 
off on his journey, which he pursued 
with the utmost expedition, according 
to his instructions, by way of Holland 
and Germany to Venice, and thence by 
Alexandria, Grand Cairo, and Suez, to 
Fort St. George. If the contents of 
his dispatches had not been represented 
as of the highest and most pressing im- 
portance to the British nation, the tenor 
of the instructions, that every thing but 
security was to be sacrificed toexpedition, 
would have justified the inference. But 
it was the mountain in labour! 


‘“* From the tenor of our instructions, as 
well as conversation of Mr. Wilkes, every 
person would have believed the dispatches to 
have been of infinite importance; and as the 
Irench had been expelled from all their set- 
tlements in India, and Sir Edward Hughes, 
with a large Meet of men of war, accompa- 
nied by troops in transports, had sailed for 
the East only a few days. before, I naturally 
concluded that his destination was against 
Mauritius, and that 1 carried orders for 
troops and stores to be immediately sent 
from India to co-operate in this expedition. 
A larce army of near 30,060 men was at this 
time in and about the Carnatic, totally un- 
employed, and as many in Bengal. On my 
arrival at Madras, J was nota little surprisea 
to find that, excepting honours for Sir Tho- 
mas’ Rumbold and Sir Hector Munro, my 
dispatch merely contained orders for destroy- 
ing the fortifications of Pondicherry. As I 
reached Madras many months before Sir 
Edward got as far as the Cape, the facility 
with which such a plan could have been 
executed is obvious, and Sir Edward might 
have performed this service and reached India 
as soon as he did.” 


The remarks in this rapid journal may 
be serviceable to those who are employed 
in a similar expedition. 
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Art. XXVI. The Possession of Louisiana by the French considered, as it affects the Ins 


a Fae : x : inf , , 
terests of those Nations more immediately concerned: viz. Great Britain, America, Spain, 


and Portugal. ByG. Orr, Esg. 8vo. 


THE best thing for Louisiana would 
have been to belong to Great Britain, 
whose superfluous capital and popula- 
tion would more rapidly have settled 
the country than that of the Americans. 

The next best thing for Louisiana is, 
to belong to the United States, whose 
equitable legislation and: pacific habits 
render them the most excellent sove- 
reigns on the face of the earth. 

During the anti-jacobin administra- 


Art. XXVIII. An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers. 


eo” Henry Baoucuan, Jun. Esq. F.RS. 


THE antiquities and theory of colc- 
nial policy have already engaged many 
celebrated pens. M. de Bougainville 
composed a valuable work Sur les Devoirs 
reciproques des Metropoles et Colonies Greques. 
M. de Saint Croix, with greater minute- 
ness, investigates the colonial systems 
of the ancients in his book De / Fiat et 
du Sort des Colonies des anciens Peuples. 
Heeren, among the Germans, has treated 
the subject with exhaustive erudition, 
and * Barron, among ourselves, with 
scanty condensation. Concerning the 
modern state and government of the 
European settlements, works abound in 
every language: in none more than in 
our own. 

It does not appear to have been the ob- 
ject of Mr. Brougham to excel or super- 
sede his predecessors in antiquarian re- 
séarch, or in statistical information ; but 
rather in speculative commentary. His 
inquiry announces great talents and great 
acquirements; but it has the fault(if fault 
it be) of being drawn up in too profes- 
sor-like a manner. The preliminary in- 
formation is far-fetched and comprehen- 
sive; but it includes notorious and tri- 
vial intelligence. ‘The subdivisions of 
the subject are methodical and nume- 
rous; but they allot places, like a ma- 
rine packing-chest, to ordinary utensils. 
The walk is through a suite of apart- 
ments admirably distributed and suffi- 
ciently furnished: but room succeeds 
room with needless repetition, before 
one reaches the apartments, in which 
acquaintance can be formed with the 
personal and peculiar mind of the au- 
thor. As a book for vernacular instruc- 
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tion the first event might have taken 
place without much difficulty: during 
that of Mr. Addington, the second has 
taken place. 

It is folly to repine at the unalterable; 
but it is not folly to endeavour to obtain 
ministers, who will seize those oppor- 
tunities of aggrandizing their country, 
which events present once, but not 


aga. 
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tion it is copious and well-devised : as 2 
manual for the statesman it wants con- 
densation: itaims rather at exhausting 
than at advancing a particular branch 
of political theory; and resembles a 
course of lectures more than a fit of re- 
search. In stock of fact it does not 
abound: but in the speculations of 
hypothetical and inferential reasoning 
much time is passed. Yet the data of 
experience, to which appeal is made, 
are so well selected as to imply an ex- 
tensive knowledze of historical event, a 
great command of fact: while the me- 
taphysical generalizations display such 
a fibrous branchiness of argument, as 
leave no doubt of the luxuriance of the 
writer’s logical powers. 

The first book treats of the relations 
that subsist between a state and its co- 
lonies. The following commentary on 
the colonial policy of the Carthaginians 
is further corroborated in a learned note. 


«* It is remarkable how exactly the his- 
tory of the Carthaginian monopoly resem- 
bles that of the European nations who have 
colonized America. At first, the distant 
settlement could admit of no immediate re- 
straints, but demanded all the encoutage- 
nent and protection of the parent state ; and 
the gains of its commerce were neither suf- 
ficiently alluring to the, Carthaginian mer- 
chant from their own magnitude, nor neces- 
sary to him from the difficulty of finding 
employment for his capital in other direc- 
tions. At this period, the colony was left 
to itself, and was allowed to manage its 
own affairs in its own way, under the super- 
intendance and care of Carthage, which pro- 
tected it from foreign invasion, but neglected 
its commerce. In this favourable predice- 


* History of the Colonization of tle Free States of Antiquity. 
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ment, it soén grew into importance: some 
of the Carthaginian merchants most proba- 
bly found their way thither, or promoted the 
colonial speculations by loans; at any rate, 
by furnishing a ready fused for the rude 
produce. 

** In this stage of its progress, tlten, we 
find the colony trade left free: for, the first 
of the two treaties, prohibiting all the Ro- 
fan ships of war to approach within a cer- 
tain distance of the coast, allows the trading 
vessels free access to all the harbours, both 
of the continent and the colonies. This in- 
tercourse is eyen encouraged with the port of 
Carthage, by a clause, freeing the vessels 
entering, from almost all impost duties. The 
treaty includes the Roman and Carthaginian 
allies ; by which were probably meant their 
colonies, as well as the friendly powers : and 
the clause which expressly includes the co- 
lony of Sicily, gives the Romans all the pri- 
vileges in that island, which the Carthagi- 
nians themselves enjoyed. At this period, 
at is probable that the commerce of Rome 
excited no jealousy, and the wealth of the 
colonies little avarice; although a dread of 
the military prowess of the former, seems to 
have given rise to the negotiation. 

** Some time afterwards, another treaty, 
conceived in a different spirit, and formed 
exactly upon the principles of the mercantile 
system, was concluded between those cele- 
brated rival powers. The restrictions upon 
the navigation of the Roman ships of war, 
are here extended and enforced : the freedom 
ef entry into the port of Carthage is conti- 
ued, and into the ports of Sicily also, the 
Romans granting to the Carthaginians like 
privileges at Rome. Buf the Romans are 
debarred from plundering, trading, or set- 
tling (a singular conjunction) upon the coast 
of Africa Propria (which was pedpled by 
Carthaginian colonies, and furnished large 
supplies of provisions and moricy té the city). 
The same restriction is extended to Sardinia; 
aad trading vessels are only peimitied to 
enter the harbours of that colony, for the 
space of five days, to refit, if driven thither 
by stress of weather. A singular clause is 
inserted, to which close analogies may be 
traced in the modern questions of neutral 
rights and contraband of war:— if aay Ro- 
man troops shall receive stores from a Car- 
thaginian ports or a port in the provincial 
territories of the state, they are bound not to 
turn them against either the republic or her 
allies, 

«© The substance of this very singular 
document will suggest various reflections to 
my readers. I shall only observe, that we 
findin it the principles of the modern colonial 
system clearly unfolding themselves; and 
that we have every reason to regret the scan- 
tiness of our knowledge of the Carthaginian 
story, which, in so faras relates to the com- 
merce of that people, breaks off here, and 
leaves us no trace of the farther restrictions 
most probably imposed by succceding states- 
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men upon the growing trade of the coled 


nies. 


The Carthaginians, among the anti- 
ents, and the English, among the mo: 
derns, have had much experience in 
colonizations: yet neither of these na- 
tions appear to have observed, that the 
reputation of dominion is useful to neie 
ther party; and that if colonies were 
founded independent, or autonomous, they 
could preserve’ a neutrality highly pro- 
fitable during the wars of the mother- 
country, whose commerce and territory 
would thus be less vulnerable. This in- 
dependence might indeed require occa 
sionally an armed support, which would 
then become the object of a specific subs , 
sidiary treaty; and the colonists would 
thus tax themselves for their own pro- 
tection. By retaining the monopoly of 
the colonial trade, we diminish our own 
returns, and we retard the commercial 
progress of the colonies; by retaining 
the sovereignty we bring on ourselves 
the whole expence of defence; and if 
we attempt taxation, we incur, as the 
Carthaginians often did, an ungrateful 
war of the colonists for autonomy. 

In the second section much is said of 
the theory of the physiocratic sect. This 
doctrine now belongs to the learned 
lumber of the schools. From Quesnay, 
its first founder, to Dupont de Nemours, 
its last commentator, it was always a 
jargon, which escaped refutation by 
eluding intelligibility. Turgot was more 
than an ecconomiste. Mirabeau thie elder, 
and Mercier de la Riviere, are the least 
obscure apologists of the theory. ‘The 
use of puffing it into reputation was 
merely seditious. [twas an opinion well 
adapted to become an engine of revolue 
tion in France. ‘Taxation on all ob- 
jects of popular consumption was con- 
demned by these theorists: taxation on 
a mass of proprietors, too strong to be 
taxed without their own consent, was 
recommended by these theorists: the 
theory therefore tended to please the 
croud, and to embody the landed inter- 
est. But now that it has accomplished 
its purpose, of bringing all the noble 
property under the operation of the con- 
tribution fonciere, it is laid aside by the 
Parisian sophists with a triumphal sneer: 
and the doctrine of indirect taxation is 
again recommended to popular credu- 
lity, by the patronage of government. 
Nature and labour, matter and form, 
are the scurces of all production and alJ 














wealth. Society is divided into those 
who possess the matter, and those who 
bestow the form; into proprietors and 
labourers. Taxes on rent fall on mat- 
ter: they diminish the capital value of 
the lands, houses, money, machines, or 
ships assessed. ‘Taxes on consumeables 
fall on form; they diminish the ex- 
changeable value of the labour employ- 


ed in bestowing it, by endearing the ob-" 


jects of its purchase, It would be more 
reasonable always to tax the_proprietor 
than the labourer, the idle than the in- 
dustrious citizen; but the thing is im- 
possible. Whenever a season of scancity 
comes, he would raise the rent of his 
lands, houses, money, machines, or 
ships, and thus assess much of his tax 
on the labourer in the price of matter. 
And if the labourer alone were taxed, in 
his wine, his beer, his soap, his candle, 
his tea, his sugar, his tobacco, his glass, 
his leather, &¢. he again would, in sea- 
sons of demand, raise the price of his 
toil, and thus assess much of his tax on 
the proprietor in the price of form. So 
that natural causes, not positive laws, 
regulate the proportion of burden be- 
tween proprietors and labourers. 

The third section is, for the contained 
information, the most valuable : it treats 
well of Dutch, particularly well of Spa- 
nish, colonial policy, 

After very extensive, elaborate, and 
alarming commentaries on the state of 
the slave-system in the West Indies, 
Mr. Brougham thus states the result of 
his multifarious reflections, 


«« The remarks which have been made 
upon the character and habits of the negroes, 
both in the last section, and in the former 
parts of this inquiry, scem to suggest certain 
conclusions of a very positive and definite 
nature with respect to the internal structure 
of the slave colonies. 

«< It may be observed, in the first place, 
that all attempts speedily to change the state 
of sogicty in those settlements by legislative 
enactments, are if possible still more ridi- 
culous, and, if attended with any material 
consequences, still more dangerous than 
similar endeavours made suddenly to new- 
model communities of the ordinary texture. 

** In the second. place, we may remark, 
that however deficient in civilization, the 
negroes are evidently capable of acquiring 
those wants and desires which are the seeds 
of industry; that they are endowed with 
powers, nat only of body but of mind, suf- 
ficient to render their improvement and high 
refinement a matter of absolute certainty 
under a proper system of management ; and 
that there is nothing in their nacure peculiar 
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or distinguishing, which renders them @ 
separate class, or places them beyond the 
influence of the passions and principles com- 
mon to all the rest of mankind in certain 
stages of society. Through the whole of 
this inquiry, I have argued every question 
relating to the negroes, upon the same gene- 
ral grounds which are used to investigate 
Ahe history, or determine the probable fates, 
‘of other rude nations. All the facts with 
which we are acquainted, concur to justify 
a mode of reasoning pointed out by the clear- 
est analogies; and the greatest errors have 
been comrmjtted by politicians, both in spe- 
culation and in prgctical arrangements, from 
the fundamental and vulgar prejudice of 
considering the Africans as a peculiar race, 
to whom general views do not apply. The 
Africans, in fact, as closely resemble every 
other rude people in their characters and 
habits, as in their circumstances. When 
enslaved their charaeters and habits are mo- 
dified by the change of situation; and they 
become similar to all rude tribes two 4 a 
state of bondage. When wise and liberal 
regulations mitigate the hardships of their 
lot, a door is opened for their gradual im- 
provement and progress in civilization, ac- 
cording to that general principle of advance- 
ment which seems to be an essential part of 
the human character, and which always 
works its effects in the most obvious man- 
ner, unless when stifled by absurd or wicked 
institutions, 

** We may remark, in the third place, that 
the mixed breed of muylattoes in the slave 
colonies does not render the structure of the 
ocicty anomalous. On the contrary, these 
men are subservient to many useful pur- 
poses. They are in some respects superior 
to the negroes ; as, in civilization and mental 
endowments, In bodily strength and adap- 
tation to the circumstances of the tropical 
climate, they are almost on a level with the 
pure African breed. ‘They are uniformly 
attached to the whites, in those colonies 
where cruel rigour on the part of the govern- 
ment has not alienated them, or their num- 
hers rendered them formidable. ‘They form, 
together with the free negroes, an interme- 
diate class of men, connecting the other 
two, however imperfect the link or however 
sudden the gradation may be, compared with 
thase uniting principles which knit and 
mould the more curiously arranged fabrics 
of European and Asiatic society. It is en- 
tirely from the inflyence of manners, and of* 

ositive institutions, that the people of co- 
lee have uniformly been held in a state of 
degradation, apd even classed with the free 
negroes. The existence of slavery is the 
great cause of those manners and institu- 
tions. The free mulattoes are tinged with 
a hue which is almost the characteristic of 
degradation and bondage in the eves of West 
Indians. They are related by blood to the 
vilest portion of the society ; they are of the 
same race with many who yet obey the ent 
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whip: while no white man can name a bro- 
ther in chains. ‘They are, moreover, from 
the state of morals among the whites (the 
immediate effect of the slave system), almost 
universally the fruits of illicit and vulear 
amours ; they owe nothing to their mother 
but. life; and are, in their turn, sacrificed 
to the brutal passions of the common ty- 
rants. It is evident that these circumstances 
which distinguish the mixed race in the 
colonial society, are altogether the conse- 
quences of the slave system, and of the state 
of manners which that sytem has produced. 
They present, therefore, no formidable ob- 
stacie to the legislater who would, by gra- 
dual and prudent measures, reform the cor- 
rupted mass, and lay the foundations of a 
more natural arrangement in the social 
union, by cautiously but tiraily applying the 
axe to the root of the evil, and undermining 
the institutions that have grown up ia de- 
fiance of all justice and policy. 

«* The same remarks appiy with equal pre- 
cision to the free negroes, who indeed re- 
semble the mulattoes in their moral and po- 
litical circumstances. And as the state of 
society among the whites themselves is evi- 
dently affected in the most material cegree 
by the same system of institutions which so 
peculiarly distinguishes the tropical colonics 
of America, we may with confidence con- 
clude, that the whole fabrie of colonial 
society has naturally arisen out of the cir- 
cumstances in which legislative enactmetits 
originally placed those provinces; that it 
presents no insuperable difficulties to the 
wisdom of enlightened reformers ; that it 
may receive compicte and radical ameliora- 
tion from the gradual abolition of the nox- 
ious and artificial establishments which have 
been formed by the measures of former 
statesmen. 

“‘ In the fourth place, there can be no 
doubt that the climate of the West Indies 
renders the labour of negroes essentia! to the 
cultivation of the soil, It is only in their 
corporeal qualities that these men are fun- 
damentally distinguished from the rest of 
the human species. They excel all the other 
races of mankiad in hardiness, agility, and 
strength of Hubs; in the capacity of sus- 
taining the most galling fatigue and pain; in 
the faculty of enduring labour under every 
sort of privation, and all kinds of annoy- 
ance ; above all, in that quality which chiefly 
distinguishes the human body from the bo- 
dies of the lower animals, the power of sub- 
mitting with ease to every change of season, 
and adapting the corporeal habitudes and 
functions, with safety and alacrity, to all 
the varieties of climate. From the tirst dis- 


covery of America to the present time, the 
experience of every day in those sultry though 
splendid regions, has proved, that neither 
}kuropeans nor their descendants are capable 
of enduring fatigue in the burning climates 
To the negro, all 
He thrives 


of the southern colonies. 
climates and soils are the same. 
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as well in those marshes whence the heat of 
the vertical sun exhales every noxious va- 
pour, and engenders all the multifarious 
forms of animal and vegetable poison, as in 
the happiest vallies of the old world, where 
the breeze, the shade, and the stream, temper 
the genial warmth of the most serene and 
fragrant air. As long, therefore, as the co- 
lonies are cultivated, the population must 
consist of a mixed and variegated tribe. ‘The 
great object of the legislator is the improve- 
ment of that state of society, and that sys- 
tem of manners, which have arisen from the 
necessary introduction of distinct races of 
men, differing fram each other in civiliza- 
tion, in bodily qualiiies, and in political 
privileges. The only plan which can be ad- 
miited into our thoughts must proceed upon 
the principle of new-modelling the present 
structure of society, and retaining at the 
same time all the parts of which it is com- 
posed.” 

To this metancholy inference all the 
preliminary observations of this fluent 
writer have not disposed us entirely to 
accede. Legislative enactments may 
very speedily change the state of society 
in the wholly cultivated islands. In 
these, a heavy and fast increasing duty 
on the further importation of negroes 
might render the domestic rearing of 
labourers cheaper than the importation 
of them. A disposition to use kindly, 
and to emancipate frequently, the ver- 
nacular slave, would soon succeed to the 
present insolent contempt for the black 
cattle of Africa. The use of distilled 
liquors, such as rum, might be more 
freely tolerated : drunkenness is the first 
luxury of the savage, the primary mo- 
tive of his voluntary industry, the ear- 
liest temptation to exchange labour for 
recompense by compact. The use of 
strong drugs, however unwholesome to 
the refined and delicate constitutions of 
the civilized, appears, in the ruder 
stages of society, to be necessary to the 
very evolution of the faculties. If an 
habitual want of rum, of tobacco, or of 
other similar objects of consumption, 
can once be superinduced generally on 
the negroes, every thing necessary to 
fit them for free labourers is accom- 
plished. Their indolence can then be 
overcome by other motives than pain 
and fear. Proprietors might favour the 
acquisition of wants by their slaves, as 
well by providing shops of supply, as 
by allowing recompenses, or partial 
wages, to such as work over-hours. 
The suppression of importation, or the 
abolition cf the slave-trade, in the fully 
settled islands, would almost immedi- 






























ately convert the slaves, or churls, into 
vassals; and the allowance of certain 
days, or half days, in which to work 
for themselves, as is practised in the 
Spanish islands, would gradually mo- 
dify the more orderly and industrious 
= of the vassal population into free 
abourers. The process, which is to 
convert slaves into peasants, has in early 
ages been tried in all the countries of 
northern Europe. It ought to be al- 
ready going on in the West Indies; and 
it ought to be more speedily applied to 
the islands, which are most advanced 
in the progress of cultivation, than to 
the newer settlements. 

Mr. Brougham, however, is not un- 
willing to make some reforms. He 
considers as the greatest evil of the 
West Indian system, the oppressive 
treatment of the negro-slaves. He ob- 
jects to the large proportion which the 
imported bears to the whole black popu- 
Jation. He finally assents to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. The merit of 
his book consists in a certain ubiquity 
of attention, in viewing on every side 
and in all its bearings, the consequences 
of the measure, and in the art of mask- 
ing the prejudices of the heart in the 
frigid forms of calculating policy. He 
seems aware that there are governments 
which dare not make their subjects hap- 
pier, unless it be proved that philan- 
thropy is no per centage on profit, and 
justice but the titular appellation of 
prudence. 

The title of these volumes is toe com- 
prehensive: not colonial policy in gene- 
ral, but only that of the West Indies has 
been enquired into: perhaps two more 
volumes are in preparation, to examine 
colonial policy in the east. ‘There is 
a something disappointing in the puny 
concluding result. After visiting the 
whole archipelago of sugar-islands, and 
marshalling disquisition after disquisi- 
tion concerning their circumstances, 
what do we learn ?--that it would be ra- 
tional to abolish the slave-trade. 

-A very important branch of colonial 
policy, which at this time it was pecu- 
liarly important to discnss, is the theory 
ef colonial taxation. ‘To us it appears 
very reasonable that, whenever lands 
are granted to settlers in ceded or con- 
quered territories, the government should 
reserve a quit-rent—a certain annual 
tribute from the land, to be valued a- 
fresh every fourteen years, and to in- 
crease with the progress of private ren- 
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tal. Some retribution for the original 
advance of capital, and for the continual 
charge of protection, is justly due; and 
this ought to be commensurate with the 
improvement of value deriving from 
such successive advances and such suc- 
cessive protections. A land-tax, then, 
fluctuating with the rent, is the natural 
recompense, or rather indemnity, of the 
metropolitan country. 

How can this land-tax be introduced? 
The proprietors will object. They can 
arm their vassals ; and with the help of 
the climate tire out our troops. They 
can transfer their allegiance to the pre- 
sident of the United States, and benefit 
their commerce by breaking loose from 
the restraints of monopoly. Here ap- 
pears the want of a middle order of set- 
tled tradesmen in the islands. Such a 
class would long ago have grown 
up, but for the commercial monopoly. 
American and other settlers would have 
had their shops, their banks, their ware- 
houses, their distilleries, their refineries, 
in every island. These clad classes of 
the people would have demanded far 
more British produce, than the naked 
slaves of the feudal proprietors. These 
tradesmen would have employed their 
acquisitions in the purchase of lands, 
which would thus have risen in value, 
and have been subdivided into more lots. 
A large body of small proprietors is 
more easily subjected to a land-tax, 
than a small body of large proprietors : 
division is surer and individual power 
feebler. Break up then the commercial 
monopoly. 

It is probable that if the money levied 
were obviously to be expended within 
the island, and were to increase circu. 
lation without withdrawing property, 
many persons would, with little reluct- 
ance, incur the levy. If it came in the 
form of a commutation, of a land-tax in 
lieu of certain burdens on the commerce 
about to be withdrawn, this would fur- 
ther diminish the hostility. And if it 
were made the pledge of the security of 
West Indian property itself—the reluc- 
tance might possibly change into appro. 
bation. Minors, and other West In- 
dians, widows, and the like, have mo- 
ney in the English funds. What if the 
dividends on such properties were made 
payable at certain government-banks in 
some one, or in all the islands: the new 
land-tax being payable to, and the divi- 
dends on vested capital payable from, 
these banks. For the balance only the 
Y¥ t 
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bank and government might account. 
The fluctuation of English stock would 
then never affect the people of the 
islands, and the facility of making a 
stable provision of income woyld in; 
crease the spirit of frugality there. The 
frugal are a stationary population al- 
ways. The different forms and orders 
of English society would grow up: and 
the influence of the observation of civi- 
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lized gentlemen, not engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil, would abolish 
the present effect of reciprocal counte- 
nance in perpetuating the ill-usage of 
the negroes. All things would mend. 

Begin by abolishing the. commerciak 
restrictions, which is a justice we owe; 
and we shall receive justice in our turn, 
by a voluntary submission of the West 
Indians to a land-tax. 


Aart. XXVIII. Remarks on the late War in Saint Domingo, By Coronrr CuarmeRs, 
late Inspector-Geugral of Colonial Troops in Saint Dominga. &vo. pp. 115. 


THE whole attempt on Saint Domin- 

© was impolitic; to rescue it from the 
| ew was to close a constant drain of 
their troops and their treasures; and to 
interrupt an interesting experiment on 
negro emancipation, as ruinous to the 
enemy, as it was instructive to our- 
selves. 


«¢ From the ill-fated hour of our occupy- 
ing Port au Prince, our affairs began to de- 
cline, in proportion, as it were, to the vast 
accumulation of expence, and all was languor, 
disease, or peculation. ‘Tiberoonand Leogane, 
Jean Rabel, La Petite Riviere, and L’Artibo- 
nite, were re-occcpied by the republicans; 
and §t. Mark was nearly lost by the treachery 
of the men of colour, to whom the gallant Cap- 
tain Brisbane unguardedly had given his con- 
fidence, though extremely offensive to the 

’ Joyalists of that quarter, who, aided by fort 
or fifty British convalescents, bravely retcox 
the ‘place from Toussaint; an additional 

roof, that the offensive operations of this 
boasted chief were impotent ; and his shame- 
ful repulse about this time before La Verrete, 
one oF the central posts of the cordon of L’Ar- 
cahaye, is no mean confirmation of this asser- 
tion. 

«« Posterity will scarcely helieve, that con- 
siderably more than two millions sterling 
were annually expended, in Saint Domingo 
after the possession of Port au Prince; and 
will lament the infatuation of the times, when 
informed that the Moleand the entire Penin- 
sula of Tiberoon might have been tranquilly 
secured for one third of that sum. 

' *¢ Aboutseven thousand troops sailed in No- 
vember, 1795, from Cork ; and, experiencing 
those repeatedly terrible gales go destructive 
to Admiral Christian's convoy, they were 
obliged to return to that place; from which, 
in February, 1796, they again sailed, and ar- 
rived at the Mole in May, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier Howe. This place, in- 
deed, was very ill-adapted to restore troops 
dfier such a disastrous passage ; and a dread- 
ful mortality immediately ensued*. 

‘-«¢ If Mr. Edwards had possessed candour, 


or information, he would have acknowledged, 
that those and almost all the troops vent to. 
Saint Domingo were indifferently composed ; 
arriyed unseasonably ; perished almost inme- 
diately; and on service were directed with 
little abjlity: he would have acknowledged 
these, ‘and disregard to. economy, as the 
causes of the failure in Saint, Domingo, and, 
not the sepublican force, which was ever 
contemptible ; nor the ukewarm attachment 
of the royalist planters, for those maintained 
their loyalty even after their hopes were al- 
most destroyed by our inconsistency. 

‘* General Williamson was succeeded in 
command. by Major General Forbes; a brave, 
and worthy officer, enthusiastically disposed 
by every means in his power to promote his 
Majesty’s service. He strengthened the cor- 
don from the Cul de Sac to Saint Mark, and” 
established the frontier post of. Miraballais” 
and Banica, to preserve the communication 
with Spanish Saint Domingo, necessary for 
procuring cattle. ‘He took eight or nine hun- 
dred Spanish inhabitants into British pay; 
and those, with a body of Colonials and a’ 
few other troops, garrisoned Banica, com- 
manded by an officer of merit, Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir William Cockburn. This place’ 
promised important future advantages by its 
easy access to the rich piains and town of 
Cape Francois, which is open on the land 
side, and cémmarided by high mountains, 
and most undoubtedly at the mercy of the gar- 
rison of Banica, if reinforced by one thousand 
steady British infantry. But, in justice to 
General Forbes, it must be admitted, that, 
frow the infelicity of the times, and the causes 
already suggested, the troops at his disposal’ 
were not such as those commanded by Ge- 
neral Wolfe.” 


‘ 


Future historians of the anti-jacebin 
war, will derive, from this pamphlet, 
many similar coyrections of thé prevail- 
ing ideas concerning this unfortunate. 
campaign, which ‘eghutende sacrificed 
to pestilence a force that might have 
occupied Louisiana, and liberated Mex- 
ico. 


* As if to seal the destruction of the said troops, they were, it seems, detained. some weeks, 
on board the transports in the harbour of the Mole, previous to their being disewbarked. . 
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Art. XXIX. A Letter from Barbadoes on Manumission, 8vo. 


THE expediency of provisions for lie 
beration from slavery, where slavery ex- 
ists, has been found in all ages. ~ hong 
Mission operates as an incentive to good 
deeds: it is a mean by which fidelity 
may be recompensed, service remuner- 
ated, industry indemnified, and affection 
acknowledged. The Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, had accordingly their seve- 
ral forms of, redemption; the English 
have connived at the introduction of a 
form of manumission, by declaration to 
that effect before the Lord Mayor of 
London. oe 

This writer (page 16) disputes the 
yalidity of such London manumissions ; 
and maintains, that in the West Indies 
some dispensers of justice would attend 
to them, but that others would not. 

The uncertainty of the law ‘is itself a 
sufficient grievance, to justify, or rather 
to call for parliamentary interference. 
It is obviously desirable, that some form 


of manumission should be devised, com, 
mon both to the islands and to the mother 
country, and capable of being legally 
executed in the presence or absence of 
the parties. 

We recommend to fix a specific and a 
narrow price, at which every negro 
should have a right to demand and ex~ 
act his freedom. The receipt for that 
amount, from his master, would then at 
all times be a proper proof of manumis~ 
sion. 

The Romans conducted a slave to the 
temple of the goddess Feronia, and there 
put him on a worsted cap, This was 
their form of manumission, and hence 
the cap of liberty. It is more in the 
spirit of our legislation, to be less em, 
hlematic, and more calculating. Sup- 
pose there be a stamp duty on manumis- 
sion, and the cap of liberty engraven on 


the die. 


Art. XXX. Substance of the Speech of the Honourable C. 3. Fox, in the House of Cams 
mons, May 24, 1803. 8vo. pp. 120. 


COULD the manner of Demosthenes 
be copied, says Hume, its success would 
be infallible over a modern assembly, 
It is rapid harmony, exactly adjusted to 
the sense; it is vehement reasoning, 
without any appearance of art ; it is dis- 
dain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved 
in a continual stream of argument. Of 
all human productions, the orations of 
Demosthenes present to us the models 
which approach the yearest to perfec- 
tion, 

Two thousand years have elapsed 
since these speeches were pronounced at 
Athens, and the whole surface of the 
earth has as yet produced but one rival 
to Demosthenes. How fortunate the 
country which possesses, how blind the 
country, which possesses in vain so rare 
an evolution of human intellect. Mr. 
Fox is not inferior to his Greek model 
in the highest departments of art, in ex- 
haustive argument, or in vehement, pa- 
thetic, wcitaudndiing expression; he 
displays more humour, when he conde- 
scends to the ridiculous, and, at all times, 
a greater command of critical allusion. 
Since the admirable speech on the Rus- 
sian armament, Mr. Fox has not perhaps 
executed a superior piece of oratory to 
the present, for comprehension of view, 
for sagacity of inference, for patriotism 
of advicé, and for the adaptation of its 


temper to its aim. This statesman-phi. 
losopher, like the Olympian Jove, seems 
to look dawn, from his unclouded dwel- 
ling, on the mad strife of men with 
heartfelt pity; his benevolent wisdom 
estimates already the mischievous result 
with prospective equity, and commis- 
sions Pallas to seize the warriors by the 
hair :—“ hearken in time, ye kings, or 
Nemesis, the goddess of retribution, will 
arrive to punish your heedlessness.” 

What has in fact irritated this country 
most of any thing against Bonaparte, is 
the arrogance, the contemptuous tone 
toward us, ascribed tohim, This charge 
is happily got rid of. 


«« The charges of arrogance, and of a su- 
—— assumed by the First Consul in his 
anguage towards this country, are further 
urged and supported on the testimony of his 
conversations with Lord Whitworth, to which 
allusions had been so frequently made : those 
conversations are said to have been not only 
offensive in their tone, but in their substance. 
Mr. Fox could sce no foundation for this 
species of charge in the long conversation 
with Lord Whitworth, on which so much 
stress had been laid, and some expressions of 
which had been so triumphantly quoted.— 
What was the report of those expressions, as 
given by Lord Whitworth himself? Does 
the First Consul say haughtily to him, «I 
will come and crush you—Je vous écraserai ?” 
Just the reverse. He tells us plainly and di- 
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rectly indeed, that he shall attempt to invade 
us; but he says also, that a knows the 
chances are one hundred, to one against his 
success ; thatit is ene hundred to ove that he 
and the greatest part of the expedition would 
go to the bottom of the sea. He talked 
much, and with great earnestness, on this 
subject, but never once affected to diminish 
the danger. Yet this declaration of the First 
Consul, of the almost utter hopelessness of 
any enterprize he might attempt against us, 
is qu oie as a proof of his arrogance and pre- 
sumpt ion! *€ Whatever else there may be in 
it,’ said Mr. Fox, © there certain! y is in this 
conversation no tone of superiority ; >; on the 
contrary, itis an acknowledgment of superi- 
ority on our side. ‘To call it arrogant or pre ~ 
sumptuous, or to say that it is offensive in 
its tone, or In its subs stance, appears to me a 
very whimsical imputation. it reminds me 
of the most extravagant passage that is, I be- 
lieve, to be found in a ere at, and, with me, 
inost favourite poet, and who, notw ithstand- 
ing the frequent instances of the same sort 
which occur in his works, is one of the finest 
in our language, T mean Dry: len, who, in 
the most extravagant perhaps ot his pieces, 
and inte the month of Almanzor, puts a sen- 
timent which has always appeared to me to 
eutsoar every flight allow: ible to the wildest 
fictions ef the imagination. Inthe ec onquest 
of Grenada, fis hero, w ho i is burlesqued in 
the Rehearsal, under the charag iter of Draw- 
eansir, says, in anger to liis rivaft 
© Thou shalt noi wish her thine; thou shalt 
© not dare 
* Te be so impudent as to despair !" 


<¢ what 
of 

ated it. 
appeli to 
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ss, notwithstanding 
ht of the extravagance 
my favourite peet, that I had over- 
i had thoucht that no case could o 
wire common sense to those expres: 

ce them applicable to real life. I thought 
them the daring etlorts of a vivid genius, 
riming at the summit of poctical hyperbole ; 
cut bow ] find that Drydk @) LVC oulv a tame 
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During war, it is expedient for the 
Chanceller of the Excheqner to make 
his statements of actual revenue at the 
highest, to infer his average produce of 
the year from months which 
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impudent as to despair!’ Bonaparte says, 
he de spairs of success in his invasion of Eng- 
land, and for his pride and impudence in de- 
spairing, as well as for his presumption in 
telling them so, ministers think no punish- 
ment too great. Now I profess myself to be 
one of those who agree in this respect with 
the First Consul, and who think that in his 
despair there is infinitely more good sense 
than arrogance. I think itis full one hun- 
dred to one that he and the greater part of his 
expedition would go to the bottom of the 
sea, if he should atte mpt a descent on our 
coast. I certainly think this, and I am very 
glad to find that Bonaparte is of the same opi- 
nion.” 


It is not often, that a proposition of 
such extent and consequence as Mr. Fox 
on this occasion opened to the house, 
brought forward under circumstances so 
unpropitious to parliamentary union, has 
been distinguished by so universal a con- 
currence of public sentiment. ‘Io him- 
self personally the result of that day must 
be presumed to have been highly grati- 
fying. Added to the satisfaction of suc- 
cess, he could not be insensible to the 
general voice of parliament and of his 
country, nor to the favourable opirion 
of a great man, not very ready on other 
Occ: isions to assist his exertions, or to do 


justice to his public conduct. 


That day also will form, should Eu- 
rope providentially escape from its pre- 
sent danger, a very interesting epoch in 
its annals. If a balance to the conti- 
nental power of France is ever to be re- 
covered, it must be recovered through 
the operation of the principles contained 
in Mr. Fox’s proposal, and through that 
only. If the smaller states of Europe 
are to enjoy any portion of independ- 
ence, they must look for it in the system 
sketched out by his speech, and in that 
system only. 


Honourable Ux 
Svo. pp- 35. 
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most product tive, and to wind up his ac- 
counts at the period when the tide of re- 
venue is at flood. This favours an opi- 
nion of the stability of funded property; 
and of the national power to discharge 
the interest of further loans. It conse- 
quently induces men to place money in 
the stocks; and, by keeping up their 
price, enables the state to borrow so 

2uch the cheaper. 

But, during peace, when the state is 
in a train of paying, not of borrowing, it 
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becomes expedient for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to make his statements 
of actual revenue at the lowest, to deduce 
his average produce of the year from 
the unprofitable months or quarters, and 
to bring out his documents when the 
tide of revenue isatebb. ‘This favours 
alarm among the stock-holders, depre- 
ciates funded property; and by enabling 
the commissioners to make their pur- 
chases in the different stocks at the lowest 
possible rate, accelerates the extinction 
of the national debt. 

This speech was made during peace; 
and Mr. Addington has not shown him- 
self aware of the propriety of this inver- 
sion of former policy. He follows a 
precedent when he should set an exam- 
ple; he hangs out the old show-board, 
and gilds the figures he should blacken. 

A passage, which may retain some in- 
terest, we shall select. 

«© Tt was not possible till the conclusion 
of the vear (when all these accounts were 
made up) that they could be laid regularly 
before the house, or stated with exactness. 
Great pains had however been taken to pro- 
cure the most accurate and complete infor- 
mation which the period of the year admit- 
ted, and he thought himself justified, by what 
had been obtained, in pronouncing the coin- 
aerce of the country to be in a state of unri- 
valled and unexampled prosperity. It ap- 
peared that the real value of the principal ar- 
ticles of British produce and manufactures 
exported during the year ending 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1802, was 27,900,000], while in the 
preceding year it was something less than 
24,500,0001. Supposing these articles to 
bear the same proportion to the whole of our 
exports which they had donc in former years, 
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the total value of British manufactures ex- 
ported in the year 1802, would not fall short 
of 50,000,000I. sterling, being an increase of 
8,000,000]. above the year preceding; and 
compared with any former year, the increase 
weal be still more extraordinary. 

** The accounts of shipping were more 
imperfect than those of trade, as no quarterly 
account was made up, except in the port of 
London; but so far as the fact could be as- 
ceriained, it was no less satisfactory, espe- 
cially with regard to the important civeuin- 
stance of the increase of British shipping and 
seamen. 

«© In the vear ending the 10th of October 
1801, 1762 British ships, measuring 418,631 
tons, and manned with 23,096 men, had en- 
tered that port, and 1831 ships, measurin 
$50,034 tons, and carrying 24,070 men, ha 
cleared outwards. In the year 1802, the Bri- 
tish ships which entered inwards were 2459, 
the tonnage 574,760, the men 33,743. ‘The 
British ships which cleared outwards were 
1033, the tonnage 419,067, the men 28,112. 
The diminution of foreign shipping was not 
less remarkable than the increase of British. 
In 1801, the nuinber of foreign ships which 
entcred inwards was 3385, their tonnage 
452,677, their men 20,388. The foreign 
ships which cleared outwards were 3381, 
their tonnage 445,051, the men 23,302. In 
the year 1802, the number of foreign ships 
entering inwards was reduced to 1540, their 
tonnage 214,117, the men 10,555. ‘The fo- 
reign ships Which cleared outwards were 
1868, their tonnage 262,006, the men 14,826. 
These details he feared might be tedious, but 
he was persuaded the committee would ex- 
cuse him for having entered with minuteness 
into the proofs of the incrcase of our com- 
merce and maritime strength, which were 
the great sources of our prosperity and of ours 
power.” ; 


Art. XXXII. The Speech of the Earl of Moira, delivered in the House of Peer: 
on Wednesday the Sth of March, 1803, on the present Situation of Public Affairs. 
8vo. pp. 14. 


THIS animated and lofty eloquence 
of the Earl of Moira, called forth by the 
critical situation of public affairs on the 
eve of the present war, was admirably 
calculated to rouse the energies of Bri- 
tons ; he conceals not the dangers of the 
conflict, but he prepares us to encounter 
them like men, who fight ‘ for their pro- 
perty, for their hearths, for every thing 
that is dear to sons, to fathers, and to 
husbands: for their honour, their liber- 
ties, and all the cordial relations of so- 
cial life The noble earl prepares us 


for an attempt on our country: the ex- 
tent of coast possessed by our enemy ren- 
ders an invasion not impracticable; but 
though he anticipates the desperate en- 
terprise, he estimates the character of 
Englishmen too highly, to hold forth the 
possible subjugation of the country, as 
an object of the remotest apprehension. 

We are truly glad to see such speeches 
as this committed to the press: they do 
honour to the orator, they keep alive the 
noble ardour of the people, and they are 
not read with indifference on the continent. 
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Agr. XXXIIL. The Substance of a Speech intended to have been spoken in the House of 
Lords, Noy. 22, 1803. By R. Warson, Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 8vo. pp. 46. 


THE short administration of the 
marquis of Lansdowne was distinguished 
by a wise selection of the objects of pro- 
motion: but a preference of candidates 
for advancement, recommended only by 
their merit, to those supported dy par- 
Bamentary connexion, is hut too sure to 
combine against a minister the consti- 
tuted authorities. The elevation of the 
bishop of Llandaff was among the be- 
nefits conferred on Great Britain, by 
that short, but truly patriotic admini- 

tion. 

The speech before us contains three 
distinct propositions, not equally within 
the province of this venerable prelate. 
First occurs a proposal for a rotatory 
militia, for training all the young men 
of the country, who have passed their 
seventeenth year, to the use of arms 
during six successive years, This is not 
an impracticable, nor an absurd plan: 
the military exercises promote health, 
bestow grace, afford amusement, and 
liberalize the manners. They tend to 
break down the barriers of rank and 
the arrogance of inequality, to open the 
gates of advancement to spirit, and to 
unite a whole nation in a brotherhood 
of feeling and affection. But they also 
tend to introduce an earlier libertinism: 
and thus to increase the proportion of 
prostitution, of bastardy, and of the un- 
domesticated, uneducated, and impro- 
vident poor. Early libertinism in the 
numerous classes is accompanied with 
heavier demands on the pocket, than the 
wages of incipient skill can usually sup- 
ply: the temptations to pecuniary im- 
probity are thus increased. In a com- 
mercial country this is a very alarming 
consideration: the exchange of honesty 
for honour among the industrious classes, 
as utter ruin. Impatience of confinement 
is probably another consequence of mi- 
litary habits, not very desirable in a 
mercantile nation ; so that there is reason 
to pause before the usual division of 
Jabour is abolished, and the whole mass 
of ovr youth is barbarized into a sol- 
diery. The bishop will not disapprove 
our discussing the morality of his pro- 
ject. 

Secondly occurs a proposal for the 
payment of the national debt; but as 
the means of accomplishing this magni- 
ficent scheme are veiied in obscurity, we 


can neither admire the ingenuity, nor 


dispute the practicability of the plan, 
There is a figure of rhetoric, which the 
French call a Gasconade, and which the 
English might denominate 2 Welshism, 
under which it seems most rational to 
class the eloquent passages relative to 
this expensive enterprize. 

Thirdly occurs a proposal for the co- 
establishment of popery, and the ex- 
tension to all dissenters of eligibility to 
office. Here the bishop is at home ; he 
argues with acandour, a liberality, and 
an earnestness worthy of his generous 
cause, 


*¢ One circumstance in the situation of 
Ireland has always appeared to me an hard- 
ship, and that hardahip still remains undi- 
minished. I have always thought it an 
hardship, that a great majority of the Irish 
people should be obliged, at their own ex- 
pence, to provide religious teachers for them- 
selves and their families. I have the copy of 
a letter, in my possession, to the duke of 
Rutland when tota lieutenant of Ireland, in 
which J pressed upon his consideration, the 
propriety of making a provision for the ca- 
tholic bishops and clergy in that country; 
and I have been assured by men, well ac- 
quainted with the temper of the Irish, that 
had such a measure been then judicious 
adopted, a rebellion would have been avoided, 
and Ireland would long ago have been 
tranquillized. Whether the time for trying 
such a mean of tranquillization be now so’ 
passed that it cannot be recalled, 1 know 
not; but whether it ke sq passed or not, the 
measure itself, being founded in justice, is 
not unworthy the consideration of govern- 
ment. I love, my lords, to have politics, 
on all occasions, founded on substantial jus- 
tice, and never on apparent temporary expe- 
dience, in viglation of justice; and it does 
appear to me to be just,—That the religious 
teachers of alarge majority of a state should 
be maintained at the public expence. 

«If you would make men good subjects, 
deal gently with their errors ; give them time 
to get rid of their prejudices; and especially 
take care to leave them no just ground for 
complaint. Men may for a time be inflamed 
by passion, or may mistake their pertinacity 
for a virtue, or may be misled by bad asso- 
ciates; but leave them no just ground of 
complaint, and their aberrations from recti- 
tude of public conduct will never be lasting; 
truth and justice, though occasionally 
structed in their progress, never faib at length 
to produce their proper effect. 

«© Justice, I think, may be done to the 
catholics, without injustice being done to, 
the protestants.—The protestant clergy may 
continue to possess the tithes of the country 5 
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and the catholic clergy may be provided for 
from the public exchequer of theempire. I 
wee no danger which would arise to the 
established church from some such arrange- 
ment as this; and it would, probably, be 
attended with the greatest advantage to the 
state. We think the catholics to be in an 
error; they think the same of us; both 
ought to reflect that, every error is not a 
criminal error, and that their error is the 
greatest, who most err against christian 
charity. 

“«« If any one should contend that this is 
not the time for government to make con- 
cessions to Ireland,—I wish him to consider 
whether there is any time in which it is im- 
proper for either individuals or nations to do 
justice, any season improper for extinguish- 
animosity, any occasion more suitable 

the present, for p= an end to heart- 

burnings and internal discontent. I should 
be as averse as any man from making con- 
cessions to an enemy invading the country ; 
but I would do much to gain a cordial 
friend to assist me in driving him back ;— 
and such a friend, I am confident, Ireland 
will become. 

** I come to the last point—the case of the 
dissenters.—I am well aware that on this 
point I differ in opinion from men whom I 
esteem ; but without arrogating to myself, 
without allowing to others, any infallibility 
of judgment, I am anxious, in this crisis of 
our fate, to speak my whole mind. What 
I presume to recommend is—A repeal of the 
test and corporation acts—as a mean of 
combining together, in the cords of mutual 
amity and confidence, the whole strength and 
spirit of the country. It has been said that 
the dissenters constitute above a fifth part of 
the population of the kingdom; I do not 
think them to be so numerous; but I am 
sonvinced that they are too loyal to be treated 
with distrust at any time, and too numerous 
to be soured by neglect at this time. I am 
far from insinuating that the dissenters want 
to be bribed to their duty by the repeal of the 
test act; no, my lords, churchmen and dis- 
senters of every denomination, are equally 
zealous in the common cause—they seem to 
me to emulate the patriotism of the patricians 
and plebeians at Rome; who, for 500 years, 
waged an eternal war of words about their 
respective rights, claims, oppressions, ptivi- 
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THAT weighty and serious griev- 
ances and complaints have been advanced 
and discussed in the official correspon- 
dence between this country and France, 


admits of no doubt; but, as a grievance 
redressed, or a complaint withdrawn, is 
not only no ground of enmity, but 
rather of confidence, because it displays 
@ desire of quiet, it becomes necessary, 
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leges,—but when their country was in dan- 
ger, when an enemy invaded their territory, 
they laid aside their disputes; their “ 
contention then was, which of them cou 
show the greatest courage in repulsing the 
enemy of them both. 

«« I have never had any design, any wish, 
my lords, to gain the good-will of the dis- 
senters, by becoming 2 champion in their 
cause—much less have I any inclination te 
provoke the ill-will of charchmen, and the 
disesteem of my brethren, by a forward 
display, or a froward retention, of an epi- 
nion opposite to their's. I may be wrong 
in thinking that the repeal of the test act 
would in no degree endanger the safety of 
either the church or state; but whilst I do 
think so, I should act a timid, interested, 
dishonourable part, if I concealed my senti- 
ments. 

** I will mention to your lordships an 
anecdote respecting this matter ; for the truth 
of which I pledge my honour, and, in doi 
that I hope may be permitted to expect fu 
credit from the house. When the dissenters, 
a second time, petitioned parliament for the 
repeal of the test act, I called, accidentally, 
upon Lord Camden, then president of Xo 
council; and, in the course of conversation, 
asked him this plain question, suggested by 
the alarm which had been taken by some 
churchmen—‘ Does your lordship see any 
danger to the church of England from the 
repeal of the test act?’"—He answered, with 
an eagerness peculiar to himself when his 
mind was determined—* None whatever.’— 
If then [ err in this matter, I err with the 
late lord Camden; and though I had not 
rather err with him, than be right with 
others, yet I neither wish for, nor know 
where to find, a better supporter of my sen- 
timent.” 


May language like this soon become 
the universal voice of a church, too 
long a preceptress of intolerance; too 
recently, against the catholics of Ire- 
land, a sanguinary persecutress. The 
mild precepts of a humanizing religion 
will, in time, pervade the remotest pre- 
cincts of her influence, and found on 
civil concord the new strength of the 
empire. ‘ 


of the present Rupture with France, 8vo. 


in order to prove the justice or justifi- 
ableness of the British declaration of 
war, to show that the grievances alleged 
were wilfully overlooked, that the arro- 
gant claims were obstinately persisted 
in. ‘To most persons who read the 
official correspondence, it is matter of 
surprize that it should have led to war, 
or terminated in it. 
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First one hears about the Fame packet 
detained in December 1801, and con- 
fiscated. Mr. Adolphus well defends 
the justness of our complaint ; but mi- 
nisters chose tolet the matter drop. As 
a ground of war it probably appeared 
to them trifling; it was in one respect 
inexpedient, for a cry of maritime ar- 
togance and tyranny ts easily raised on 
the continent against Great Britain, and 
the public opinion and commercial opi- 
nion of the continent greatly affect our 
obtaining allies there; so xB it is al- 
ways desirable to hinge a war on some 
interest, in which the continental public 
is likely to sympathize. If this confis- 
cation, and another which followed, did 
not occasion a war early in 1802, it can- 
not be pleaded in excuse for the declara- 
tion of war in 1803. 

Mr. Adolphus next examines the pro- 
tection afforded tothe emigrants. Here 
again he convincingly shews that the 
conduct of the English ministry, in re- 
fusing to comply with the demands of 
France, was becoming. The French 
seem to have thought so themselves ; 
they only bring it forward to retaliate 
our capttousness about the pretender, 
and presently they drop the ground of 
complaint altogether. Are we to go to 
war with them, because they are satis- 
fied with our conduct? 

The freedom used in some publica- 
tions, in descanting on the government 
and rujers of France, is then considered. 

_It appears to have escaped the attention 
of our ministers, although observed to 
them by Lord Whitworth, in his letter 
from Paris of the 27th January, 1803, 
(Offic. Corr. No. $5), that this complaint 
originated with Talleyrand himself. Who 
that has read the American transactions 
jo X Y and Z, can misunderstand this? 
‘It was a ground of complaint which it 
depended on the agents of Great Britain 
to intercept from the ears of the first 
consul. They had only to fee an offici- 
ous translator to be idle; and no wind 
from England would have had the force 
to blow enmity and hatred quite home 
to St. Cloud. 

Some impertinencies of the French 
press are produced and censured by our 
author: but as neither party accompa- 
nied the expression of their wishes, on 
this subject, with the slightest hints of 
threat, in case of non-compliance, it is 
preposterous to talk of the liberty of 
the press as any ground of war at all 
between them. 
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The question of Malta busies our 
author at considerable leugth: the tenth 
article of the treaty of Amiens, which 
respects that island, was become incapa- 
ble of strict execution; but it has been 
so nearly compiied with on the part of 
the French, -that to retain it would, ina 
case of private life, be called quibbling 
and chicanery. 

The memoirs of Sebastiani, of Rhein- 
hardt, take their turn; they are cases of 
the liberty of the press; they are dis- 
avowed in a manner which, if it does 
not satisfy, gives satisfaction. 

The disposition to assist the Swiss 
friends of liberty was thus far a duty in 
the British government, that on former 
Occasions the antijacobin ministry were 
supposed to have patronized the oppo- 
site cause, and to have put money at 
the disposal of Steiguer and his adhe- 
rents, the ascendancy of whose unpopu- 
lar party was the provocation which 
induced the Swiss to throw themselves 
into the hands of France. These Al. 
pine disturbances might have been made 
into honourable grounds of war; but 
as the geographical situation of Swit- 
zerland prevents any efficacious assist- 
ance from this country, it was most hu- 
mane not to inflame an ineffectual resist- 
ance. 

Something of the same kind might be 
alleged against interfering, at present, 
in the affairs of Holland. Without the 
prospect of Prussian co-operation, there 
is little chance of Dutch liberation. The 
conduct of the French in Holland justi- 
fies, however, much stronger remon- 
strances than any which were presented 
by our ministers. Jf they chose to go 
to war, this was the most important 
interest of the nation involved in the 
discussion, and should have been selected 
as the fulcrum of indignation. It would, 
however, have been better not to choose 
to go to war; but to have laid before 
parliament the official correspondence, 
without the previous recal of Lord 
Whitworth, or without any aggressive 
declaration. ‘The public opinion of Eu- 
rope would have been influenced by the 
debate ; it would have rung with the 
applause of Mr. Fox, then again, as in 
the case of the Russian armament, the 
hope and bulwark of Europe, of the 
world, against needless devastation. 'To- 
wards obedience to the voice of equity, 
temper, and wisdom, both parties would 
somewhat have bended; they would 
have been urged so to do by the writers 
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Art. XXXV. ua Appeal to the People of the United Kingdoms against the insatiable 
Anbition of Bonaparte. 8vo. pp. 260. 


THIS is one of those zealous. pam- 
phlets, which, like a fire of fir-cones, 
torches and blazes much, and warms 
but little. Its object is to recommend 
the war to popularity: this is difficult; 
ministers have so mismanaged the nego- 
tiation, that their best reason of war, 
the non-evacuation of Holland, is flung 
into the back-ground, and scarcely makes 
its appearance in the official correspon- 
dence. One cannot then be loud about 
the justice of the war: neither can one 
be loud about its prudence. Russia and 
Prussia may join us, and we may marcl 
to Paris; but the probability of sucha 
junction, when the war began, was very 
inconsiderable. There remains a ground 
of fanaticism: a wise minister would 
recur toit. It would marshal around 
the constitutional throne, a support more 
popular, more vehement, more perma- 
nent, than any war of this reign has 
yet obtained. It would attract, by the 
force of sympathetic feeling, the sup- 
port of the independent talent, of the 
unbought genius of the country. it 
would secure at once the secrct, and 
soon the public, voice of continental 
Europe. It would divide France into 
mighty parties, and probably hurl the 
usurper from his throne. This ground 
of fanaticism is to proclaim a war in 
behalf of the suspended popular au- 
thorities of the French; a crusade for 
the restoration of liberty and equality. 

Since the beginning of the anti-jaco- 
bin war, the interior situation of France 
is reversed. The French were then pull- 
ing down their monarchy, their church, 
their nobility ; and they were patroniz- 
ing the concatenation of democratic clubs, 
in order, by their means, not merely to 
disseminate and popularize, but to influ. 
ence and overawe the volitions and de- 
cisions of their legislature. Loud im- 
pertinent attacks resounded from the 
French senate of those institutions in 
other countries, most analogous to the 
establishments they were subverting at 
home. In order to excite here the 
greatest possible antipathy to such pro- 
ceedings, it was natural for Burke and 
Barruel to seek out, in the writings of 


their jesuitic teachers, for those argu- 
ments and war-whoops, which had, of 
old, inspired and accompanied an ex- 
cessive and prejudicial value for church 
and king, or (it the abstract be pre- 
ferred to the concrete expression) for 
religion and order. But now that Bo- 
naparte has restored popery in its ancient 
integrity, and monarchy (or the go- 
vernment of one) in his own person; 
these arguments all tend to stabilitate 
his institutions, to render popular his 
government, and to facilitate the pro- 
gress of his authority from alife-long to 
an hereditary, from an anonymous to 
a titled sway. 

Bonaparte, at every period of his 
being, was personally an antijacobin : 
officers and generals had scrupled to bid 
the soldiery fire on the people; Ais first 
Step to promotion was the use of cannon 
and grape-shot against the multitude in 
the very streets of Paris, This massacre 
of the jacobins took place at the time of 
the insurrection of the sections against 
the directory; and was so bitterly re. 
sented m the suburb of Saint Antoine, 
that vows were made for the extinction 
of the commanding officer, and reliques 
of the slaughtered were worn by woinen 
in their bosoms as a spur to vengeance. 
Bonaparte withdrew to the south of 
France; then got sent to Italy, where 
the manifestoes of Berthier (for Bona- 
parte can no more spell than Marlbo- 
rough) got him the unmerited reputation 
of a friend to democracy and liberty. 
His earliest measures of power were to 
chace, with the bayonet, from their hall 
the representatives of the people ; and 
to disperse all sorts of popular assem- 
blages and confederacies. To satirize 
aililiated societies has passed for the 
panegyric of his usurpation. His reli- 
giosity was already apparent at the ob- 
sequies of Pius VI, and probably re- 
commended him to the critical prefer. 
ence of Sieyes. He banishes, at will, 
members of the old directory,. or of the 
new tribunate ; he governs by a sort of 
martial law, mildly if he can, but, hows 
soever, he governs. The admiration of 
a government, flourishing and success- 
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ful, unchecked in its operations, and 
seeming, therefore, to compass. its ob- 
jects more speedily and effectually, has 
gained somethitig upon all ranks of peo- 
ple. It is for the good patriots of this 
Way to struggle against it; to discourage 
all needless and useless intercourse with 
France; and to encourage an alienation 
from its councils and its example. The 
vicinity of the two countries temains, 
and must remain; and the natural men- 
tal habits of mankind are such, that the 
oo distemper of France is far more 

ikely to be contagious and permanent, 
than the oldone. It is not easy to spread 
a passion for liberty amnong the people, 
that requires principle, self-denial, exer- 
tion, disinterest, instruction, humanity, 
patience, perseverance, justice. But in all 
evils of the opposite kind our natural 
inclinations are flattered: to obey, ac- 
commodates the indolence, to corrupt 
and be corrupted the avarice and am- 
bition of men. We are now once more, 
as were our ancestors, in danger of be- 
ing entangled, by the example of France, 
in the net of an hypocritical and relent- 
less despotism. 

It is expedient then, as well fot the 
pteservation of our own as for the re- 
vival of continental liberty, that the 
eloquence of her most strenuous de- 
fenders should oncemore resound through 
Europe, from within her only remain- 
ing sanctuary, the British house of com- 
mons. How else shall the accents of 
freedom travel on every wind, and reach 


the cabinets of philosophy, and the read-: 


ing rooms of patriotism? How else 
shall those tame fickle Parisians be 
aroused to a sense of their deep degra- 
dation and their mean submission? how 
else shall those sublimely proud Mar- 
seillese be provoked to revenge or follow 
the founders of popular enfranchise- 
ment? how else shall the Genevans be 
reminded, that the limits of France ex- 
tend beyond the bounds Which despotism 
had fitted to receive a conqueror with 
foy? how else shall maimed, trampled, 
fettered, insulted Switzerland be taught 
that independence is not only a blessing; 
but a virtue? 

Deeply as the country has now to 
regret Mr. Burke’s having condescended 
to lend his unequalled talents for pro- 
ducing an innovation of national opi- 
nion, a base desertion of the hereditary, 
tried, and libetal principles of our fore- 
fathers, in order to provoke us to wage, 
with peculiar animosity, an anomalous 
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and imprudent war ; it is clearly become 
expedient henceforth, in every possible 
form, to obliterate the impression of his 
numerous arguments, and of his yet 
more momentous diction. Gallos guoque 
in bello floruisse we have both heard and 
felt. ‘The ancietit boundaries of France 
are blotted from the thap of Europe; 
and we now have almost a doubled po- 
pulation to encounter. We are still not 
to despair ; but to look with some con- 
fidence to those principles which aggran- 
dized fréé France, as the means of di- 
ininishing despotic France. 

The country now wants the exiles of 
its dwn intolerance, to shout iii the slatk 
ear of France the daring declamations 
of their noble enthusiasm. The emulots 
eloquence of representative freedom is 
there forbidden. The speechés of Lah= 
juinais are imprisoned within the echoes 
of the Luxembourg. Carnot is returned 
from men to mathematics. Daunon 
atid Isnard are compelled to preserve 
an indignant silence. The _ hireling 
flatterers of power alone may climb 
the pulpits of their constituted lecture- 
rooms; only the panegyrist’ of office 
may spout diatribes on legislation. For 
the lessons of liberty to reach Paris, the 
parliament of London must discuss the 
rights of man. Newspapers will do the 
rest. It will be fancied that to give a 
loose here to such a cast of opinions, 
to corroborate them with the support of 
the executive power, and with thé au- 
thority of an applauding house of com- 
mons, might weigh down the lighter, 
the popular scale, and alter the present 
balance of the constitution. Why so? 
Has it not formerly for more than half 
a century tried and sanctioned them un- 
injured? The constitution is very strong. 
If the weight of Burke did not make it 
a despotism, who shall aspire to make 
it a republic ? 

In disctissing the means of internally 
annoyifg France, all rationai inference 
must terminate in recommending to our 
statesmen, an affectedly jacobinical tone 
of declamation. The jacobins are the 
discontented at Paris; their opinions 
alone are adapted to produce mutation. 
A hacknied clamonring for religion and 
order will not abrade the popularity, or 
weaken the energies of a French go- 
vernment, orderly as an apprehensive 
garrison, and religious as converted 
courtezan. 

These means are also most conducive 
to the external annoyance of France. 
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Without the aid of Prussia, Holland 
cannot be snatched from French supre- 
macy. What is the road to Prussian 
favour? Certainly not antijacobin prin- 
ciples, or an antijacobin embassy. The 
king may be very moral, frugal, and 
domestic; may read Antoninus’s medi- 
tations, and pension the novellist La- 
fontaine; but he has not the passion of 
personal meddling. An official body 
corporate, formed in the school of Fre- 
deric and prince Henry, attached to no 
superstition, and not satisfied with the 
recent French precedent of enthroning 
a gerteral and éstablishing popery, is the 
ruling power. It can never sympathize 
with aristocratic opinions, which threaten 
the revival of the states (Landstinde) 
in its half-mastered provinces. In short, 
as far as opinion (but all is not gold 
that tinkles) can effectually predispose 
a literary metropolis and a philosophic 
ministry to co-operation with the rulers 
of this countrys the low principles, as 
we call them here, are best adapted. 

In Russia, the nobility are said to 
incline to the high principles, and the 
monarch, a pupil of Laharpe’s, to the 
low. His sensibility to praise is his love- 
liest foible: he pursues the applause of 
the enthusiasts of reform. There is no- 
thing to be done in the tyrannizing line 
in Russia; no habeas corpus acts to sus- 
pend; no martial laws to contrive; such 
things would not excitea stare. A czar, 
to be original, must be the improver of 
agriculture, the liberator of the pea- 
santry ; he must correspond with Mack- 
intosh on the laws of nations; and watch 
the speeches of Fox for a compliment: 
and this is the elegant taste of Alexan- 
der. He values, and justly values, 
higher the praise of London than the 
praise of Paris: it is less rash, but more 
lasting ; it is not immense, but it mostly 
fits. A forwarder co-operation of the 
Russian court would clearly have re- 
sulted from earlier, and less equivocal, 
approaches, on the part of our govern- 
ment, to the advocates and friends of 
liberty. 

We are threatened by, or are threat- 
ening, a war with Spain. Without the 
alliance of the American states, there is 
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little chance of approaching Mexico, of 
obtaining the isthmus to cut a canal 
into the Pacific, or of securing indepen- 
dence to Peru and Chili. And what is 
the road: to American co-operation ?— 
Again the principles of liberty, in their 
rashest nakedness, and loudest shouting 
enthusiasm. What has hitherto pre- 
vented a strict alliance from setting in 
between us? Merely, that while the one 
country promotes its whigs, the other 
promotes its tories. A Jefferson has 
to negotiate with a Grenville. Were 
our ministers in the principles of the 
American ministers, (we can change, 
they must abide by the incoercible result 
of popular suffrage), our treaties of 
commerce would bé settled without chi- 
canery, and would lead to treaties de- 
fensive and offensive. 

In short, whatever purposes are to be 
answered of foreign alliance, or conti- 
nental co-operation, the federative or 
diplomatic interests of the country im- 
periously require from our statesmen 
the profession of éleutherism. Ireland 
would at once be converted to affections 
and allegiance here warm into enthu- 
siasm. 

As to the truth or utility to mankiad 
of the liberal school of principles, we 
have no hope, in this age of meanness, 
tnat for such reasons it should be pa- 
tronized ; but we conjure statesmen by 
their policy, and government by its na- 
tionality, to employ their parliamentary 
and literary sophists in teaching anew 
the principles of freedom, and in direct+ 
ing the public expenditure and the public 
force to reversing the mischiefs occasi- 
oned by the various tendencies of the late 
unfortunate and ruinous war. Against 
the principles of antijacobinism and Bes 
naparte let sovereigns arm, and they 
will deserve to triumph. 

There is much about Switzerland in 
this pamphlet: it is the best part of it. 
Yet, were the doctrines of liberty there 
to be acted upon, without the certainty 
of extensive assistance both in Provence 
and Italy, they could only rivet more 
closely the yoke of France. ‘The Swiss 
should await the hour of French ad- 
versity. 


Art. XXXVI. The Goce Why do we goto War? temperately discussed according 
to the Official Correspondence. 8vo. pp. 30. 


THIS is one of the abjest controver- 
sial pamphlets in the language: it exa- 
mines the motives for the late mischiev- 
Asn. Rey. Vou. II, 


ous declaration of war, which ministers 

have brought out in the official corre- 

spondence; and pronounces them all 
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when weighed in the balancc, to be 
found wauting. 
They consist principally of eight. 


«« The first, and perhaps the heaviest, re- 
spects the confiscation of our merchant ships. 
In the early part of the last war the French 
prohibited the importation of English goods 
and manufactures, which prohibition they 
did not think proper to take off at the peace. 
We did not stipulate that they should ; they 
had an undoubted right therefore to make 
what regulations and restrictions they pleas- 
ed: it was a blind and pitiful policy, and 
would have correc:ed itself, had we let them 
alone ; they would have perceived, in a short 
time, the reciprocal advantages of a commer- 
eial intercourse. We cannot beat them into 
trading with us, or cannonade them into 
friendship. If the harshness and severity. 
employed in the execution of the law were 
matters of complaint and causes of war, it 
should not only have been represented, as it 
was indeed, by Mr. Merry, but satisfaction 
insisted upon before we resigned our long ca- 
talogue oF conquests: for the affair of the 
Fame pacquet occurred in December 1801, 
and that of the brig George, where the knives 
and forks were seized, in August 1802; and 
in the following December, at the opening 
‘of parliament, it was declared there was no 
reason to doubt of the permanency of the 
peace. We miy presume, therefore, our go- 
vernment was satisfied. 

*© 2, The next relates to the commercial 
agents or commissaries sent into this country 
to be stationed at our different sea-ports, by 
way of consuls over trade, with these instruc- 
tions among others, viz. 

« Instruction 11.—* You are required to 
furnish a plan of the ports of your district, 
with a specification of the soundings for moor- 
ing vessels.” 

‘* Instruction 12.—* If no plan of the 
ports can be procured, you are to point out 
with what wind vessels can come in and go 
out, and what is the greatest draneht of water 
with which vessels can enter therein deeply 
Jaden.’ 

*«¢ Now, not to mention that this informa- 
tion was really necessary in acommercia! view 
merely, or that plans of our ports with sound- 
ings may be purchased at any good map- 
seller's in London; grant that it was meant 
to be availed of in case of hostilities taking 
place at any time between the two countries, 
and that it was highly insidious, it was not 
matter of such uncommon provocation ; and 
no one, I think, who is acquainted with the 
various intrigues of the old cabinet of Ver- 
sailles, will assert that that cabinet, or per- 
haps any other, would have had the smallest 
scruple of adopting a similar measure, had 
Opportunity occurred ; and an accredited mi- 
nister or envoy would be deemed very proper- 
ly alert.in his office, who could procure his 
government such information. But what 
was done on the cecasion? “The vigilance of 
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our administration discovered the instruc- 
tions, dismissed the commissaries, and France 
took them back again. Where then is the 
cause for war? 

«© 3. The third is, desiring us to send away 
the emigrants, under the idea that they seek 
to raise disturbances in the interior of France, 
and to recommend to the Princes of the 
House of Bourbon to join the head of their 
family at Warsaw. What do we answer? 
Why with manliness and humanity, that as 
long as they behave peaceably towards us, nor 
plot against them, we will not refuse the hos- 
pitable protection they stand so much in need 
of. They urge it no more. Is there then in 
this a cause for war? 

‘<4, Fourthly it is stated, we have suffered 
an indignity by the ¢ requisition, which the 
French government has repeatedly urged, 
that the laws and constitution of this coun- 
try should be changed, relative to the liberty 
of the press.’ ‘These are the words of the 
declaration. Let us see what is the com- 
plaint and what is the request, and how far 
it can be said they have required an alteration 
in our laws and constitution. ‘They com- 
plain that ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of Amiens, the English press has noi 
ceased to calumniate and revile the French 
and their government, to represent their _re- 
public in the most odious and tegrading 
light, that the people are appealed to against 
it, and instigated thereby to insurrection and 
rebellion. ‘They observe, ‘ that the particu- 
jar laws and constitution of Great Britain are 
subordinate to the general principles of the 
law of nations, that if it be a right in Eng- 
land to allow the most extensive liberty to the 
press, it is a public right of polished nations, 
and the bounden duty of governments, to pre- 
vent, repress, and punish every attack which 
might by those means be made against the 
rights, the interests, and the honor of foreign 
powers. ‘They retort with justice, that the 
French writings furnished in England a plau- 
sible vindication of the necessity of the last 
war; and will England now put the same 
weapon into the hands of the French?’ This 
is all but too true; I believe, universally al- 
lowed. All sober-minded Englishmen felt 
scandalised at the daily abuse, and looked for- 
ward in sorrowful presage to the serious mis- 
chief it would ultimately occasion: it might 
and ought to have been corrected. I am as 
much attached as any man to the liberty of 
the press ; am availing myself of the privilege 


-of it at this moment : but is it wise, Is it just 


in any government, to permit the public tran- 
quillity of the nation to be endangered by the 
licentiousness of the press, unless the nation 
chooses thereby to intimate its own disposi- 
tions? Was it to be expected that the Vrirst 
Consul should patiently and quietly endure 
to be so personally abused, and hear the peo- 
ple he commanded perpetually excited to re- 
volt? Was it consistent with the very first 
article of the treaty of peace? Was it ‘ care- 
fully avoiding every thing which might here- 
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afier-affect the union happily re-established 
between the two nations?’ Was it possible 
to maintain that union under such continued 
itritation? And what was required, or ra- 
ther what was solicited? Mr. Otto’s note 
(p. 39, Official Correspondence) says, ‘ the 
undersigned has in consequence received a 
special order to solicit, 

* That his Majesty’s government will adopt 
the most effectual measures to put a stop to 
the unbecoming and seditious publications 
with which the newspapers and other writ- 
ings in England are filled.’ 

** Is this then called requiring our laws 
and constitution to be changed ?—and what 
is our answer? We begin by accusing them 
of want of temper (vide Lord Hawkesbury’s 
letter, page 41) ; acknowledge that very im- 
proper paragraphs have been inserted in our 
newspapers, and publications ofa still more 
improper and indecent nature, appeared under 
the signature of foreigners: that the French 
have thought proper to resort to recrimina- 
tion. We then taik highly of the liberty of 
our press ; insinuate we mean to continue to 
abusegthem: but they need not read our 
pamphlets or newspapers unless they like it, 
or admit them into their country, but punish 
those who do. The French are silent : they 
mention the subject no more. Wecall our- 
selves insulted, eo to war, and adduce the re- 
quisition as one of the causes. 

«* Fifthly, The presumption ofaffirming that 
Great Britain cannot singly contend against 
the power of France, is too puerile to be com- 
mented upon: it was unwortliy the dignity 
of a great nation to make the assertion, and 
unworthy that of another, gravely to bring it 
forward among the causes for war. I should 
not have thought it worth while to have 
broughi the matter to the test, had the Chief 
Consul, in still more boyish frolic affirmed, 
‘ he would fight us with one hand tied be- 
hind him.’ 

«* ‘The subsequent paragraph in the same 
paper of communication (Official Corre- 
spondence, p- Xxlil), is more worth our at- 
tention. 

* But we have better hopes; and we be- 
lieve in the British cabinet nothing will be 
listened to but the counsels of wisdom, and 
the voice of humanity.’ 

«« Sixthly.—Manilesto published in the 
Hamburgh Gazette.—It is not a little sur- 
prising to find inserted in the catalogue of 
odences, this manifesto; for upon our de- 
mand of immediate satisfaction, every autho- 
rity from the French government for the 
publication of it was denied, and most com- 
pletely disavowed (vide Official Correspond- 
ence, p. 127). Upon our further insisting 
that, as the insult was public, so must be the 
reparation. M. 'lalleyrand answered: ¢ the 
First Consul considered M. Rheinhardt’s con- 
duct so reprehensible, that every satisfaction 
might be expected!’ 

“‘Ifthen the paper was really published 
by order of the First Consul, we ane the as- 
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crifice of truth on the altar of Peace. What 
would we have more? A futile argument is 
sometimes made use of, that these causes are 
nothing if singly taken, but altogether amount 
to a suilicient. one. But if individually 
they are nothing, and are proved to be so, 
can an aggregate of nothings ever amount to 
any tiling? 

** Does there yet then appear a reason why 
we go to war?” 


Under the seventh head, which is dis- 
cussed in the least satisfactory manner, 
the author considers the charge of ag- 
grandizement. 


«« One cannot but be grieved that a peo- 
ple so generous, a country so delightful as 
Switzerland, should wither under the gripe 
of despotism and oppression; and it would 
have been a gallant piece of Quixotism to 
have prevented such a fate by our assistance, 
if possible. We endeavoured to do it, broke 
our treaty to do it, retook the Cape of Good 
Hope, and would have dashed precipitately 
into war, could we have got the other powers 
to havejoined. We might then indeed have 
entered into an impolitic war with honour, 
repel violence and aggression ; whereas now 
we plunge into an impolitic war, with all the 
odium of aggression and breach of faith upon 
our backs. We remonstrated in favour of 
the Swiss; but the Swiss submitted, and we 
said no more. How then is this business, 
which was settled in October, 1802, brought 
up again as a cause for war in May 1803? 

‘© We did all we could to ect into a war 
for an object politically of no consequence to 
us: indeed the possession of Switzerland by® 
the French, is a manifest advantage to this 
country: it oceapies their troops, removes 
them farther from us; gives them a territory 
they must always be upon the alert to retain, 
subject to perpetual insurrection and revalt. 
It isa different case with Holland. The pos- 
session of Holland by the French, might be 
of material ill consequence to us; but there 
was no stipulation in our treaty of Amiens, 
that the First Consul should withdraw his 
troops from thence ; they lingered there, to the 
annoyance of the Dutch, and jealousy of our 
government; the greatest part of them undoubt- 
edly intended for the expeditions to Louisiana 
and St. Domingo (would we had Iect thein 
quietly embark for those places!) The Dutch 
made some remonstrances (urging their de- 

yarture), in which we would have joined, 
- they wished us to desist, for fear of draw- 
ing down upon them the fate of Switzerland 
(vide Mr. Liston’s Letter, p. 201). Bona- 
varte afterwards declared ne would withdraw 
is troops, the moment the treaty of Amiens 
was fully completed on our part, and Malta 
evacuated according to agreement. We how- 
ever do not fulfil our treaty, but go to war. 


The French seize their territory, aud we their 


ships. So much for the Dutch. 
«© When the French are accused of annex- 
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ing Piedmont and Parma to their dominions, 
itis added, ‘ without allotting any provision 
to the King of Sardinia, whom they had de- 
spoiled, though bound by a solemn engage- 
ment to the Emperor of Russia, to attend to 
his interest, and provide for his establish- 
ments*.’ Is this aggression and violence 
against us? It is aggression against Russia. 
Are we to monopolise all insult and aggres- 
sion? What says the Emperor of Russia? 
Nothing that we hear of. Are we then to 
fight for the fulfilment of engagements with 
Russia, and treaties with Austria? ~To make 
unprecedented sacrifices and unheard-of ef- 
forts, for the two great emperors of Europe, 
while they look ou at ease? Is itto be guar- 
dian of good faith, moderation and justice, 
that thus dauntless and alone we throw down 
the gauntlet before this giant power?—to 
prevent innocent states from being insulted 
and despoiled, and shield the world from his 
colossal arm ; to protect the universal globe, 
from the German Ocean to the Indian Sea ; 
to emancipate the Dutch, liberate Switzer- 
Jand, defend Epvpt, Palestine and Syria, the 
Ottoman Empire, Persia and Indostan ? 

«* Magnanimons idea! But is there rea- 
son to imagine we shail obtain one single ob- 
ject; reconquer from Bonaparte one of his 
European acquisitions ; drive Egypt from his 
head, or India from his thoughts: yet unless 
upon these knight-errantlike principles, unless 
to attack these windinills, is there a cause 
why we should be harassed with the cala- 
mities of war?” 

Dismissing the chivalrous or quixotic 
grounds of war, and taking it for granted 
“that Switzerland, because it cannot be 
aided efficiently, was to be abandoned to 
its unavoidable fate, does it follow, that 
Holland, which France had agreed to 
evacuate, and had not evacuated; that 
Holland, whence the invasion of Great 
Britain is so practicable and so dange- 
rous ; that Holland, a nursery of sailors, 
a proprietress of colonies, a fountain of 
loans and subsidies ; that Holland, the 
usurpation of which places all Westpha- 
lia at the mercy of the French, and en- 
ables them any day to institute or pro- 
claim a new republic of the Weser, of 
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the Elbe, and to extend their line of coast 
to Bremen and Lubeck, does it follow, 
we say, that Holland was not worth a 
war, or that Great Britain was bound to 
resign either Malta or the Cape, before 
the evacuation of Holland ? 

Holland being, however, the only to« 
lerable pretence, and the only rational 
object of war, ought to have occupied 
the fore-ground in the correspondence ; 
and the offer of Hanover ought long ago 
to have been made to Prussia, for a new 
campaign of 1787. With no other aid 
can Hollarfd be redelivered. 

The somewhat intricate question of 
Malta is well elucidated, and the right . 
of the French to expect the evacuation is 
recognized. 

The concluding paragraphs deserve to- 
be impressed onevery memory. This is 
one of them: 


« Little, however, is it-to be expected that 
the counsels of temperance should be heard 
amidst the din of arms and tumult of passion. 
Had England been in the habit of attending 
to a warning voice, much blood and treasure 
had been saved to the nation. Inthe Ame- 
rican war, a voice cried—*‘ Give up America.’ 
Had it been at first attended to, tes much 
would have been saved? America was ob- 
liged to be given up. But the ‘ sun of Eng- 
Jand, instead of setting for ever,’ as pro- 
nounced by great authority, set not at all ; 
but like the sun beyond the Arctic circle, 
wheeled up again to its meridian height, and 
shone with brighter lustref. In the last war, 
many voices cried—* Make peace, seize your 
opportunity; the longer you delay, the worse 
peace you will make.’ [ will leave the fact 
to justify the advice and the prediction.— 
What will be the case in this instance? Af- 
ter millions upon imillions expended, and 
blood upon bleod shed in vain, the French, 
if they choose to persist, will in all probabi- 
lity sooner or later be in possession of Egypt ; 
and it our drained treasury and exhausted 
veins recover, if we do not perish under the 
conflict, things will go on as well, or better 
than they did before, and India be as sate.” 


Art. XXXVII. The Reason Why: in Answer to a Pamphlsi, entitled, Why do we go 


to War? 
THE author of * Why do we go to 
War,” has arranged, under eight heads, 
the various motives of hostility which 
presented themselves in the course of the 
Official Correspondence. He maintains 


«« * Vide Declaration.” 


Svo. pp. 66. 


that none of them were such as to jus- 
tify the declaration of war, because the 
weightier motives wanted maturity, and 
the maturer motives wanted weight. 
This writer, with unprovoked inurba- 


** + Mr. Gentz, in his exccllent work on the State of Europe, asserts, that ‘the loss of 
the colonies was the first aera of the lasting and independent greatness of Great Britain.’ 





OBSERVATIONS ON—WHY DO WE GO TO WAR? 


nity of language, insults that very tem- 
perate and argumentative author; and, 
in the true spirit of the anti-jacobin 
school, vomits at him a spawn of nick- 
names and abuse, instead of refutation. 
He says (page G) that the war is just, 
because the people have been unanimous 
in arming to defend the independence of 
the country. A highwayman may de- 
fend himself against a constable; does it 
follow that the attack is unjust? He 
says (page 7) that the preparations in 
Holland, which were very trifling, and 
perrind intended to carry out troops to 
ouisiana, formed a sufficient ground for 
attributing hostile intentions to France. 
He examines one by one theeight grounds 
of ‘hostility ; and fails one by one in 
proving that they amount to any thing 
more than proofs of a subsisting recipro- 
cal jealousy between France and Britain; 
a jealousy which every one knows to be 
perpetual, but which surely does not con- 
stitute a ground of perpetual intermin- 
able war. 
The seventh charge, or charge of ag- 
grandizement, as this writer calls it, ap- 
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THESE observations are drawn up 
with the respectful urbanity to which 
the author of “Why do we go to War’’ 
was, by his temper and talent, entitled. 
They maintain very truly, that the Bri- 
tish ministers have been actuated by a 
pacific spirit; that they overlooked the 
gross abuse of French power, in the 
judgements respecting the Fame packet 
and the George brig; and that no ac- 
tive encroachments on their part have 
brcught on a rupture between the two 
countries. The lrench, on the contrary, 
are justly stated to have proceeded with 
an insolent consciousness of superio- 
rity; their consuls were furnished with 
dangerous instructions, and with the 
insidious protection of military rank ; 
they quibbled about the harbouring of 
emigrants, and the liberty of the press, 
while they were rivetting the fetters of 
Switzerland, and preparing the annexa- 
tion of Holland; they endeavoured to 
enforce, by a threat of war, the evacua- 
tion of Malta, which was the only ob- 
ject of real ambition they could not at- 
tain by the mere exertion of physical 
force. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
their diplomatic conduct has been di- 
rected with superior skill; that they 
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proaches nearest to 2 ground of war; 
but a voluntary war, to resist the age 
grandizement of a neighbour, is plainly 
absurd, if not likely to be successful. 
Now there was no probability of the as- 
sistance of Austria to free Switzerland, 
or of the assistance of Prussia to free 
Holland at the time of the declaration 
of war, and consequently no prospect ef 
remedying the grievance in question. 

The eighth charge,about Malta, might 
have been made more of; yet, if this be 
our ground of war, it is plain that the 
declaration of hostilities should have 
been left to Bonaparte, and not have pro- 
ceeded from us; for as long as we re- 
tained possession unmolested, we had no» 
thing to complain of on our side. 

At last, however, as if aware that the 
war is wholly premature, this writer (at 
page 47) has recourse to the old pre- 
tence, the balance of power; but, alas ! 
neither our finances, nor the foreign bat- 
talions, are as yet sufficiently recruited 
for the old interchange of subsidies and 
aids. 


Observations suggested by a Pamphlet, entitled, Why do we go to War? 


rd. 


have regularly submitted to every re- 
pulse on topics, in which they weve the 
aggressors; and that they have made 
their stand with resolute defiance, pre- 
cisely where the apology of Great Bri- 
tain was most difficult and most equi- 
vocal; thus they have thrown on us both 
the fact and the reproach of aggression, 
in a war certainly not sought, not desir- 
ed, not deserved by our ministers. But 
if a country, from the personal character 
of the prince, from the structure of the 
constitution, from the venality cf its ta- 
lent, or from the apathy of the people, 
or, which is perhaps the case, from the 
credulity of mere statesmen, in the hopes 
of some gambling merchants, chooses 
not to withstand loudly the first tenden- 
cies to bickering, not to insist loudly on 
the promotion of its pacific and princi- 
pled talent, it must abide by the incurred 
evil, and by a subsequent process check 
the tendency to a repetition of the blun- 
der. 

After so skilful a defence of the decla- 
ration of war as this, few can hope to 
succeed in its defence. The ambitious 
mind of France is abundantly proved, 
and the determination to proceed in its 
Views, with a contempt for Eritish re- 
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Svo. pp. 32. 
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sistance; but nothing like a ground is 
made out for beginning that resistance, 
at the time it was determined upon. It 
is of immense importance, it is the con- 
dition of alliances without, and of perse- 
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verance within, to secure a definite, in- 
telligible, equitable, honorable ground of 
war; without it taxation seems oppres- 
sion, and battle needless carnage. 


Ant. XXXIX. 4 Reply to two Pamphlets, in Answer to the Question, Why do we go to 
War? 8&vo. pp. 60. 


THIS answer, if not equal in neatness 
to the original pamphiet, is full of con- 
vincing argument and important-remark. 
It tends to predispose the public to con- 
ciliatory measures, without, however, 
advising any dereliction of real dignity, 
still less of national interest. The author 
has stated very specifically his ideas of 
an expedient peace: he takes high ground, 
higher than it will be easy to realise; but 
the first step towards insuring the con- 
stancy of the country, is to proclaim a 
disposition to equitable arrangement.— 
This writer possesses, in a high degree, 
that power of voluntary transmigration, 
which enables him to view awhile, with 
the eyes of the adversary, the claims and 
pretensions of hiscountry. ‘This faculty 
is the basis of equitable estimate, and is 
only mistaken by the bigot and the bul- 
ly, for an attachment to the adverse 
cause. No man can detect the remedy 
for foreign hostility, who is incapable of 
entering into its grounds. ‘To consider 
this elevated, this cosmopolitical point of 
view, as an imperfection, is a mark of 
narrow views, and vulgar prejudice ; it 
ought to be noticed as characteristic of 
a superior mind. 

With a proper solicitude to prevent 
the northern growth of France, which 
tends to endanger our own quiet and 
independence; with a philosophic indif- 
ference to the southern growth of France, 
which tends to provoke other rivalry and 


opposition, the author thus sketches his 
plan of peace: 


“« On these various accounts, resigning all 
pretensions to a possession in the Mediteria- 
nean, were [td suggest the idea of a basis upon 
which to form a treaty of peace, whenever 
there is a chance of Europe being once more 
blessed with such an event, it should be upon 
the following plan, which might be extend- 
ed or contracted as circumstances should 
warrant. 

«* Malta to be surrendered, given up to the 
Maltese inhabitants; King of Etruria, and 
Italian republics to be acknowledged; the 
King of Sardinia to be provided for; Swit- 
zetland to be evacuated by the French ; Han- 
over restored, and the damages compensated 5 
Holland to be emancipated; the French 
troops to be withdrawn as soon as _ possible, 
and every security that can be obtained taken 
for its independence ; the Netherlands to be 
made a separate state, under the dominion of 
the King of Prussia, or the Prince of Orange, 
or to become a distinct republic under what- 
ever form of government the inhabitants may 
choose; Gibraltar to be disposed of to the 
Spaniards, in order to defray the expences of 
the war; and thus to turn the key on the 
closet ofdiscord, shut the gates of that am- 
phitheatre, that vast naumachia, where we 
should consume our strength in vain exer 
tions for the amusement of surrounding spec- 
tators. 

** But whether this tremendous war is ta 
be concluded by these or anyother means, [ 
am happy to be able in something to join my 
opponent (author of «The Reason Why,* 
p- 55), and that is, in wishing with equal are 
dency that it may be soon concluded.” 


Agr. XL. Thoughts on the Fnvasion threatened by Bonaparte: translated from the 
French of E. M. one of the Chiefs of the Royalist I arty in the South of France. 8vo. 
pp: 75. 

THIS pamphlet contains little that is 
applicable to the invasion of Great Bri- 


tain; but much virulent declamation 
against Bonaparte, his crimes, and his 
supporters. Of the anecdotes in the 
notes several are rashly advanced; as 
that Garnerin, the balloon-man, was the 
assassin of the Princess of Lamballe. 
It is surely in this case impossible that 
he could have obtained letters of intro. 
duction so respectabie as some which he 


presented in London. Yeta great many 
of the anecdotes are vouched on personal 
knowledge, and deserve the notice of the 
historian. The author is an emigrant 
royalist who has taught French at 
Bath. 

The note at p. 49, contains some ori- 
~- matter concerning the accession of 

onaparte. 

‘¢ Bonaparte owes his clevaticn to his bro- 
ther Lucien, now one of his greatest enemies ; 
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to Murat his brother-in-law ; and particu- 
larly to the death of general Joubert, a loss 
we do not well know to whom to attribute. 
The following is a short account of the 
events that preceded his usurpation : during 
the invasion of the Russians nnder the com- 
mand of general Suwarrow, the French army 
was almost annihilated, by the frequent 
defeats it had‘undergone ; the people loudly 
compiained, and France hourly expected to 
be invaded by the conquering allied powers. 
The directory then’ adopted the plans of 
Robespierre ; but the artful Sieyes, perceiv- 
ing the deplorable situation of affairs, owing 
to the bad administration of the directory, 
exerted himself to the utmost to overturn 
it ; and proposed to his accomplices to estab- 
lish a more gentle government, that would 
better suit his ambitious views. In order to 
effect this, he held secret cabals wijh the 
different members of the two councils. Jou- 
bert, being young and enterprizing, was 
selected as a fit commander for the armies of 
Italy; and Sieyes, depending on the military 
talents of his pro¢egé, intended to recail 
hein when he should have defeated the ene- 
miy, to destroy the directorial faction ; but 
Joubert falling a sacrifice, their manoeuvres 
were changed. In the mean while, general 
Fregeville, representative of the people, and 
lately married to the daughter of a rich 
broker of Beziers, (to whose charms he was 
indebted for his intimacy with Lucien,) was 
charged by Sieyes ta engage the latter to 
second his plans; this he effected, and it 
was determined that Napoleon should be 
privately recalled, being alone capable of ex- 
ecuting these great designs. From this time 
forward, their secret assemblies were held in 
Madame Fregeville’s Guxdoir, till the arrival 
of Napoleon, who imnjd ately seized on the 
Consulate, (by fainting in the arms of his 
grenadiers,) to the great disappointment of 
the conspirators commanded by Sieyes. 
Madame Freveville received 100,000 crowns, 
under tke name of a present, as the price of 
her complaisance. Siecyes and Lucien had 
both aspired to the supreme command, thus 
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venerable Dr. Tucker, Dean 


WHEN the dean of Gloucester wrote, 
the French territory extended no further 
east than Dunkirk; it now avowed- 
ly includes Flushing, and in fact ex- 
tends toEmden. Sir Sidney Smith has 
stated in parliament, that from the an- 
cient coast no efficacious invasion was 
practicable ; but that from the modern, 
or Dutch coast, it is practicable. The 
maritime reasons for non-alarm formerly 
do not therefore all apply now. 

The French had, in 1780, many means 
of annoying us, in North America, and 
in the Indies ; they were likely to prefer 
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snatched from them by Bonaparte. Sieyes, 
on the new digestion of the present consti- 
tution, received, as an equivalent, a national 
estate, and Lucieh was made minister of the 
interior ; which not being sufficient to satisfy 
his ambition, highly exasperated him: Fre- 
geville also was disgraced; but Bonaparte, 
dreading the anger of his brother, appointed 
him ambassador at the court of Spain,. (in- 
tended as an honorable exile for a short 
time.) Napoleon then joined the army of 
Italy, and unjustly ascribed to himself the 
victory of Marengo, that was acquired by the 
courage and abilities of general Defaix, who 
perished in the action : he made this a pre 
text to get himself named Consul for life, 
(a nomination exacted by force.) ‘This new 
dignity more than ever excited the jealousy 
of his brother Lucien, and of the other ge- 
rerals.” 


The recording of crimes i snot a uses 
ful occupation. It always diminishes 
in the readers of such narratives the 
aversion to vindictive retaliation. Cata- 
logues of horrid deeds provoke enmity 
indeed against the persons and the sects 
to whom they are ascribed, and bring 
those individuals and their opinions into 
discredit ; but they almost always pto- 
duce analogous crimes in the imputing 
party. Voltaire and the aati-christians 
of France, were continually harping on 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and 
describing minutely its circumstances. 
What was the consequence ? These very 
descriptions served for the model of the 
massacre on the second of September. 
“ We will be even with them ;”’ this is 
the secret resolution which all such his- 
tories of atrocity excite in the vulgar of 
the opponent faction. One cannot but 
wish, therefore, that all those who write 
for the multitude, would be very shy of 
detailing enormities. 


] By the late very Rev. and 
of Gloucester. 12mo. pp. 12. 


that direction of their forces and trez- 
sures which would do most injury. 
They have now but one mode of annoy- 
ing us, invasion. While they could 
choose the cheaper task, they chose it; 
but now they must invade, or do no- 
thing. 

The French had formerly a mild 
humane prince, unwilling to fling away 
on rash ventures the lives of his people. 
They have now a monarch more covet» 
ous of dominion than of subjects; and 
an army too strong for the permanence 
of internal tranguillity, if it be assembled 

z+ 
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and idle. The chance, therefore, of rash 
venture is much increased on their part. 

Let us suppose that of a force em- 
barked, without a protecting navy, in 
Dutch fishing-boats, one-third would be 
met and sunk at sea. Let us suppose 
another third would be run aground on 
the shoals and sand-banks near the Eng- 
lish coast, in consequence of cutting 
away the buoys, and snuffing out the 
light-houses ; there would still remaina 
third to be fought by the people ashore. 

Some persons so much doubt the po- 
licy of driving the country, as it is called, 
that is of destroying all the corn, flour, 
and other provision in the sea-ports near 
the landing-place, that it will probably 
be inefficaciously executed. The people 
think that the French would take care 
to be fed in preference; and that they 
should be starved themselves by the at- 
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tempt at starvation. The necessity for 
transports, therefore, about, which so 
much is said here, may be overstated. 

We are assured by this author, (p. 7) 
that from the time the French boats 
are seen in the offing, to the time of 
landing, three days mustintervene. How 
extravagant a calculation! How igno- 
rant an assertion ! 

And, after all, why allay the public 
apprehension ? why diminish the public 
precaution? Is not the volunteering 
system as favourable to peace and to 
liberty, asto protection? We presume, 
however, that some persons, who dislike 
to learn the use of arms, choose to be 
supplied with pretences for indolence— 
and the most decorous is to see no dan- 
ger. ‘lo such persons, we recommend 
the purchase and distribution of Dr. 
Tucker’s Reflectious on Invasion. 


Arr. XLII. Proceedings at a General Meeting of the Loyal North Britions, held at the 


J 


Crown and Anchor, dugust 8, 1803 ; containing a correct Copy of the celebrated Speech 


of James Mackintosh, Esq. ; 


the Stanzas spoken on the same Occasion, by Thomas Camp- 


bell, Esq. ; and the Substance of the Speeches of the Right Hon. Lord Reay and J. W. 
Adam, Esq. on being elected Officers of the Corps. 8vo. pp. 43. 


IT is sufficient to copy the title of this 
little pamphlet: we would, however, 
notice one trivial error in Mr. Campbell's 
stanzas : he says 

Let a death-led repentance be taught the 

proud foe. 

But the spirit of his poem is to swear 
that theinvaders shall not die in their beds. 


The appendix contains, among other 
pieces, Mr. Bonsanquet’s Declaration, 
Burns’s fine ode of Bannock-Burn, and 
the War Song of the Edinburgh Dra. 
goons, one of the productions of a gen- 
tleman, of whom every production is 


good. 


Art. XLIII. England's gis ; or the Military Energies of the Empire. By Joun 
Cartwrigat, £sg. 12mo. pp. 191. 


IT is particularly worthy of remark, 
and ought to teach us a lesson of tolera- 
tion and confidence, that the numerous 
body of people who were injuricusly 
marked by the last administration as 
disafiected, and eager to overthrow the 
constitution, are actually now among 
‘the foremost to offer their lives in its 
defence. ' It is a fact, that in. some parts 
of the kingdom, a majority of the volun- 
teer corps is composed of those persons, 
who, a few’ years ago, were branded as 
republicans and levellers; their country 
is.in danger, and. they have evinced 
their patriotism in coming forward in 
its defence. ‘he name of Major Cart- 
wright is familiar to most of our readers: 
he has employed his pen and his sword 
on more occasions than one; and it is 
well known that the freedom, perhaps 
the incautious ffeedom with which he 


has used the former, excited the sus. 
picion of a jealous administration, as to. 
the use he might be disposed to make of 
the latter. 

The plan which Major Cartwright re- 
commends, as being in itself the most 
efficient for defence, and constituting at 
the same time an essential part of the 
constitution of the country, is, that the 
King should have recourse to the origi- 
nal militia of the Saxon times, the poste 
comitatus. He reprobates standing armies 
as injurious to the liberties of the sub- 
ject; contends that every man should 
be taught the use of arms, and be pos- 
sessed of them; in short, he would have 
the volunteer system extended to em- 
brace every individual, and instead of, 
being a temporary, converted into a pers 
manent measure of defence. \ 

In addition to the JEgis as a shield, 





A PLAIN ANSWER TO 


Major Cartwright has dedicated to his 
country as a weapon, the Britannic spear : 
this weapon is described at length, to- 
gether with the double-barrelled doard- 
ing ~~ ; their advantages are detailed, 
a plate is given of them ; a pattern of 
the spear will be deposited with some 
mechanic who will undertake ta make 
them, and a reference left with the pub- 
lisher of Major Cartwright’s work, 

We are not very conversant in tactics, 
or competent to appropriate the com- 
parative excellence of different weapons ; 
we have, however, remarked, that when 
any desperate onset is to be made, it is 
customary ta take out the flints from the 
soldier’s firelock, and charge with the 
bayonet. This looks as if the musquet 
had lost its superiority ; pikes and spears 
are getting into fashion, and we should 
like to see revived the old English wea- 
pon, that victorious weapon which de- 
feated the French on their own soil, on the 
plains of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court, the LonG sow. For several suc- 
cessive centuries, this country acquired a 
formidable celebrity for its skill and 
success in archery : all our victories over 
the French in their own country were 
effected by the bow, and these victories 
are known to be many and decisive. 
The carnage produced by this weapon, 
particularly where it is opposed to caval- 
ty, is dreadful; and at Poictiers, the 
English took prisoners to the amount of 
double the number of their own army ! 
lt has been estimated that not more 
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IT was hardly necessary to write a 
pamphlet’ to shew the absurdity of the 
boasted parallel which France has made 
between herself and Rome, and between 
England and Carthage. It has given 
Occasion, however, to some animated 
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than one ball in eighty-five takes effect 
in a day’s action. 

About six years ago Mr. Oswald 
Mason published a little pamphlet, ens 
titled * Pro Aris et Focis,’ &ce.; the 
object of which was to revive the use of 
the long bow and the pike ; it was pub. 
lished for Egerton. A republication of 
it now would be of service, and if it 
were enlarged by an historical account 
of the different battles in which we have 
fought with this national weapon, by an 
account of the numbers of the contends 
ing armies, and the weapons of our enes 
mies; and if to this was added, an ace 
count of the principal statutes, which at 
different times have been enacted for the 
enforcement, and of prizes, which at 
different times have been offered, for 
the encouragement of the long bow; it 
would be a very interesting and useful 
work. 

There are a few societies of archers at 
this time in Great Britain; the Toxo. 
philites, the Woodmen of Arden, and the 
Royal Company of Archers in Scotland, 
which last is said to have been instituted 
by James I. of Scotland, for the encou- 
tragement of archery. ‘The majority, if 
not the total of these societies, however, 
are now merely societies for exercise and 
amusement, like cricket clubs: whether 
they might not be increased and made 
subservient to the national defence, is a 
question which we must leave to the 
discussion of others, 


The Parallel between England and Carthage, and between Franee and 
Rome, examined, by a Citizen of Dublin. 8v0. pp. 47. 


declamation on the part of a patriotie 
citizen of Dublin, who, if he speak with 
the same fluency and spirit with which 
he writes, might harangue an army on 
the eve of action with considerable ef- 
fect. 


Arr. XLV. 4 few Cursory Remarks upon the State of Parties during the Administra 
‘tion of the Right Hon. Henry Addington. By a Near Osserver. Svo. pp. 48. 


Arr. XLVI. 


A plain Answer to the Mirepresentations and Calumnies contained in the 


Cursory Remarks of a Near Observer. By amore Accurate Osserver« 8yvo. pp. 83. 


THE former of these pamphlets is an 
attack directgd for the most part against 
the expelled chiefs of the anti-jacobin 
ministry, for their parliamentary con- 
duct towards Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. 
Addington, and the other underlings of 


the party, who found themselves con. 
verted into ministers by the dismission 
of their masters. The charges and accu 
sations here brought forwards are repel. 
ed, or attempted to be repelled, by thé 
author of the latter publication. 
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The Near Observer begins by repre- 
senting the late ministry as voluntarily 
seceding from their official situations at 
the most critical and difficult period of 
the war; when, abandoned by our allies, 
mortified by defeat, weighed down with 
accumulated taxes, our sovereign indis- 
posed, and incapable of administering 
the affairs of his government, we were 
left to contend, single-handed, both 
with the French republic and the North- 
ern confederacy. * At such a moment,” 
says the author, “ his majesty’s late 
ministers thought proper to retire from 
his service,” &c. 

This charge is refuted by the More 
Accurate Observer, who affirms that Mr. 
Pitt and his friends had tendered their 
resignations “ days and weeks” before 
the king’s illness 5 and that at the time 
of doing so, Mr. Pitt made a distinct offer 
to retain his situation until the war 
should be concluded, and the country 
relieved from its most pressing difficul- 
ties, provided that, in the mean time, no 
attempt should be made to prejudge the 
question, a difference of opinion on 
which had led to his resignation. Al- 


though this offer was not accepted, the 
king’s illness suspended the new ar- 


rangements, and Mr. Pitt actually re- 
mained in the full exercise of his official 
duties till the recovery of his majesty. 

The second accusation relates to the 
violation of a solemn promise of support 
made by the old ministers to the new. 
« His majesty’s most gracious offer of 
his confidence to Mr. Addington could 
not have been, and was nor, definitively 
accepted until a solemn authentic pledge 
of honour had been given by the late 
ministers for their CONSTANT, ACTIVE, 
and zRALous supPORT. I do assert that 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville did sacred- 
ly and solemnly enter into this exact 
agreement, and in this precise form of 
words.” 

In reply to this serious charge, we 
find nothing satisfactory advanced by 
the more accurate Observer; he says, in- 
deed, and says truly, that to give to any 
set of men a promise of constant sup- 
port, let their conduct be what it would, 
is inconsistent with every idea not only 
of public duty, but even of common 
sense, or common honesty. This, how- 
ever, appears to be rather an imprudent 
assertion, because, so long as the direct 
testimony of his adversary remains un- 
contradicted, it wiil follow from his 
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own admission that Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville are both fcols and knaves. 

The last important subject in dispute 
between the Near Observer and the Ac- 
curate Observer, relates to the negoti- 
ation between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Adding- 
ton, on the readmission of the former 
to a place in thecabinet. This we shall 
present to our readers first in the words 
of Mr. Addington’s partizan. 


«© This negotiation originated with Lord 
Melville, and was conducted by him; nor 
do I at all fear being mistaken in stating, 
that the intentions and conduct of that noble 
lord were fair, honourable, and impartial. 

*© In the negotiation which his lordship 
conducted, I think it proper that it should 
be known, that there was no obstacle upon 
the part of ministry to his Iordship’s return, 
with Mr. Pitt and others of his friends; I 
do not say upon a footing of equality with 
Mr. Addington and others of the present ad- 
ministration, but beyond it. It is proper 
that it should be known, that the treaty did 
not go off (as*has been pretended) on account 
of the want of a message from a quarter, too 
high to be mentioned, a communication 
which would not have been wanting in due 
time, if the negotiation could have been 
brought to an’ issue upon the terms I have 
mentioned ; but that it broke off upon the 
positive unalterable demand of Mr. Pitt him- 
self, to bring back with him the Lords Gren- 
ville and Spencer, with other noble and 
honourable persons, who had disapproved 
of every measure of the government, who 
were in the habit of personal ineivility and 
disrespect, and who were adverse to the 
whole spirit and principle of the administra- 
tion.” 


The More Accurate Observer on the 
other hand, says: 


** Towards the end of March, or at the 
beginning of April, upon the eve of war, 
after it was distinctly known to Mr. Adding- 
ton that Mr. Pitt strongly disapproved of 
some of the leading measures of his govern- 
ment, and after an overture had been made 
on the part of Mr. Addington, too foolish, I 
had almost said, too insulting to be noticed, 
a distinct proposition (originating, not, as 
has been insinuated, with Lord Melville, 
but eatirely with Mr. Addington himself), 
was made to Mr. Pitt, the object of which 
was his return to the official situation he 
formerly held in the administration ; and, 
as I understand, the arrangement was to 
have taken place whenever the negotiation 
then pending with France should have been 
broug it to a conclusion. It was also signi- 
fied, that vacancies woukl be made for the 
purpose of admitting Lord Melville into the 
cabinet, and some other of Mr. Pitt's friends 
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into different official situations. To this 
proposition Mr. Pitt repiied, that he would 
not enter upon the question of arrangements, 
until he was distinctly informed by a mes- 
sage from the highest quarter, that his ser- 
vices were thought essential ; that if so call- 
ed upon, in spite of the precarious state of 
his health, he should not decline the offer of 
his best advice and assistance; that he was 
fully aware of the great and increasing diffi- 
culties of the country; and that he saw the 
necessity of a strong, vigorous, and efficient 
government. ‘That if called upon by his 
majesty, he should feel it to be his duty to 
propose an administration consisting princi- 
pally of the members of the present and of 
the late government; that in the general ar- 
rangement which he should submit for his 
majesty’s consideration, he should, if they 
assented, include the Lords Grenville and 
Spencer, but that he should press no person 
whatever upon his majesty, only reserving 
to himself the power of declining the under- 
taking altogether, it he could not form such 
a government as would enable him, in his 
judgment, to conduct the aflairs of the na- 
tion with a fair probability of success. No 
Art. XLVII. Elements 
THIS is by far the most acute party 
pamphlet that has appeared since the ac. 
cession of Mr. Addington to the mini- 
sterial throne. It consists of fifty-three 
rules, by the due observance of which, 
the young senator may become a com- 
plete oppositionist: the examples are 
Lars taken from the speeches of 
Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, and the 
other leaders of the anti-jacobins, whose 
political profligacy and shameless in- 
consistencies are exposed with no incon- 
siderable effect. We select the follow- 
ing, as a favourable specimen both of 
the style and matter. 


«Roe 20. 
** How to describe a new minister, 


«© However, as the country may not like 
the exclusive claims of one family, and as 
another candidate has been proposed, it is 
every way fair and proper to state his quali- 
fications. Fis seotioulie friends, indeed, to 
whom he lends the weight of his talents, are 
content with promising the country that he 
is more fit for the eminent station of first 
minister, than any other person; that Mr. 
Pitt is jealous of his ascendancy ; and that 
all the sound part of the ration look to him 
at this crisis, &c. This too is modest, and 
it ought to be shewn by particulars, how 
just, as well as disinterested, such a recom- 
mendation is. The qualifications, therefore, 
for a first minister ought to be the follow- 
ing; 
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sine qua non was insisted upon, as the 
«« Near Observer” alledges, with respect to 
the admission of Lord Grenville, or of any 
other person, into the cabinet. All that Mr, 
Pitt required was, that he should be at 
liberty to submit to his majesty whatever be 
thought best for his majesty’s service, un- 
fettered by any previous condition ; and he 
positively declined committing himself upon 
the question of particular arrangements until 
his majesty’s pleasure had been distinctly 
signified to him.” 


We pretend not to reconcile these 
palpable contradictions, nor to decide 
whether the ex-minister or Mr. Adding- 
ton, by these their representatives, is 
attempting to impose upon the public : 
they have been both brought up in the 
same school of intrigue and falsehood, 
et cantare pares et repondere parati; but 
from the proverbial candour and vera- 
city of Lord Melville, we may, no 
doubt, expect, at the proper time, com- 
plete satisfaction. ° 


of Opposition. S8vo. pp. 99. 


«© 1, He should be himself alarmed, and 
fond of alarms in other men. Such a man 
will compliment Lord Mornington for hav- 
ing described things ‘in so masterly and 
alarming a manner.” Accordingly we find, 
that these very words were used by Mr. 
Windham, Jan. 1794. 

«© 2, Such a man, if accused of incon- 
sistency, will immediately allow it, and dis- 
arm an opponent at once ; for where is the 
use of urging a man upon a point which he 
readily grants, and about which he appears 
to be utterly careless? 

‘ Hehad no objection to suppose incon- 
sistency in his language on two occasions 
of a similar nature,’ viz. voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

‘* He would not answer how far “an 
eager desire to carry his immediate purpose 
might have hurried him in the assertions he 
made use of.” And, ¢ perhaps, in the eager- 
ness of debate, he had employed expressions 
with inconsiderate warmth.’ Mr. WV. Apni 
7> 1794. 

«« After this, Mr. Grey had no need to ex- 
press the * pain he felt, that a gentleman 
should treateven his own opinions so lightly, 
as to say he had inconsiderately taken wp ar- 
guments which he could not justify, for the 
sake of carrying his purpose for the moment ; 
and that he should do this at a solemn 
meeting of hiscounty. And what must be 
thought of a gentleman acting with such 
levity ?” 

«« Mr. Grey, we all know, is very pro- 

erly tenacious of zn-opinion once expressedg 
But the future minister of this country is 
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well read in that great master of nature, 
Shakespeare, and acts upon the maguani- 
mous plan of indifference to any thing he 
may have said or done. When Justice Shal- 
Jow upbraided Falstaff with having broken 
into his park, and stolen his deer, ‘ I have, 
Master Shaljow,’ replied Falstaff, ¢ 1 have— 
so I hope that’s answered.’ 

** 3. Under the protection of this coura- 
geous indifference (a better protection than 
a ‘sevenfold shield’), such a man will 
securely praise in }795 a motion concerning 
volunteer corps, because it went farther than 
the former measures of 1778 and 1782, and 
* made the force applicable to the defence of 
the whole of the country,’ And in 1803 he 
will as securely condemn the measure which 
establishes ro extends the principle itself of 
1795, and will prove that the yolunteer force 
is no better than an ¢ armed rabble,” fit only 
to ‘ consume provisions,’ to * choak up the 
roads,” and to ‘stand in the way of the 
regulars *.’ 

«*.4. Such a man will say in 1803, that 
the country cannot meet France single- 
handed, for it is * out of condition to go to 
war.’—March 9. Nor will he care if an op- 
ponent reminds him, that in Dec. 1794 he 
maintained, © it was not the character of the 
English to despond. Perseverance and in- 
vineibility were their characteristics: they 
had met France single-handed in her proud- 
est day.’ Or that‘in Jan. 1795 he * warned 
the house not to be led away by the motives 
that induced gentlemen on the other side to 

aint the situation of the country as they 
bad done !* . 

«¢ Tet other men be sore when contradic- 
tions are proved upon them ; nothing of this 
sort can move the man who has ¢ no objec- 
tion to suppose inconsistencies in his lan- 
guage.’ 

«¢ 5. Such a man will say in 1803, that 
yegular troops alone are fit to meet an ene- 
my, and that ‘the militia and other corps 
are no better than a mob’ in comparison of 
them: nor is it any thing to him, if in Nov. 
1795 he undertook to answer Gen. M‘Leod’s 
objections to his fencible troops, (viz. that 
they could only defend the kingdom from 
jnvasion, or preserve its internal tranquillity), 
and to maintain, that ‘ it might as well be 
asked, Of what use are any troops at all? 

They were of double use, because they 
might be employed against the attacks of a 
forcign enemy; and they might be raised 
with greater facility than other troops, be- 
€ause they were not to go out of the coun- 
try.’ And it is equally immaterial to him, 
that in Dec. 1797 he proved the fencibles to 
have also this advantage, that ¢ they partook 
more of the nature of a militia, than of re- 
gular troeps |” 

«« But other men may contradict them- 
selves, and forget it after a few years. The 

future nainister of this country will, in the 
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same year, and very nearly in the same des 
bate, contradict himself, and forget it, or 
(which is the same thing) will care nothing 
for the consequences. He will talk of the 
merit of regular troops alone for all pur- 
poses, offensive or defensive; and in a mo- 
ment these invaluable regulars shall be turned 
about their business, ‘ Nothing but the 
line can defend us, and all levies shauld be 
into the line.’ But ¢ the best method of de- 
fending the country, is to fight like the Ven- 
deans—that is, behind trees, and bushes, 
and walls!’ Now, a common debater would 
endeavour to secure himself in the best man- 
ner he could, when pressed by an opponent 
under circumstances so unexpected and un- 
toward. If upbraided with abandoning the 
country to the protection of bush-fighters, 
he would answer, « All the world knows 
with what vehemence I dwelt on the exclu- 
sive advantages of the line.’ And if attacked 
on this aaa preference of the line, he 
would turn upon his antagonist, and briskly 
ask, ¢ Did I not extol an armed peasantry 
above the line itself!’ And, to say the 
truth, it is convenient enough to set out 
with two principles of opposite natures, and 
to take refuge in either, as necessity may re- 
quire. But the destined minister of this 
country scorns these subterfuges, which are 
more calculated for ordinary men. He has 
‘no objection to suppose inconsistencies in 
any thing he says: and though some people 
may not like inconsistency in a minister, 
surely much more is atined on the ground 
of intrepidity ; a quality particularly accept- 
able in dangerous times like these. 

“6. Such a man will go to war for any 
thing. ‘ Any spot upon the earth or sea, 
though fit only for the contention of seals 
and sea-gulls, may assume a much more im- 
portant aspect, and become a legitimate sub- 
ject of diplomatic imterference, if honour is 
connected with it.—Mr. Windham, Nov. 
1801. 

** And hence we may see how unreason- 
able Burnet was, in saying that it seemed an 
odd thing for France to go to war formerly 
about some old furniture of the duchess of 
Orleans. But, on the other hand, the fu- 
ture minister of this country shall say, when- 
ever he pleases, that honour is nothing, and 
interest every thing; ner shall he care for 
the contradiction. 

«* T will put the point of honour out of 
the question. 1 will not push it toa wild, 
extravagant, dnd chivalrous excess; for na- 
tional honour, when rightly understood, is, 
generally speaking, nothing more than na- 
tional interest. In general, there is nothing 
dishonourable in giving up this or that, 
when it is not disadvantageous to the na- 
tional interest. —Mr. Windham, Nov. 1802. 
ft is the privilege of greatness to be careless 
about itself, while it draws the attention of 
all towards it. Thus the destined minister 


«« * J despise the rabble of voluntcers."—Pol. Reg. Sept. 17. 
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ef this country talks as humour suggests; 
and all — look to him as their patron. 
To the high-flying spirits he carries himself, 
as he well expresses it, in a ‘ wild, extra- 
vagant, and chivalrous excess.’ And while 
he is in this humour, ‘ he will deplore nei- 
ther the destruction of commerce, nor the 
decay of manufactures, nor the loss of re- 
sources, nor the total annihilation of wealth.’ 
—Mr. Windham, 1797. Nor will he have 
any objection (if he is pushed upon the ques- 
tion) to hold out to fis brave countrymen, 
the inviting prospect of a never-ending war, 
if the country should be so fortunate as to 
have him for first minister ! 

«‘ It is asked, Are we, on the principles 
I have laid down, to wage an erernal war? 
—I answer, ‘ that, on the principles I have 
stated, it is clear that there is an eternal re- 
solution on the part of France, to destroy 
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this country: and I am unable to see any 
other alternative '!—Mr. Windham, Nov. 7, 
1801. But, in a moment, this high strain 
shall stop, and to the money getters it shall 
be proclaimed, that the beginning and the 
end of all wars, is interest alone; for * ho- 
nour, when rightly understood, is nothing 
more than interest :’ and the nation may give 
up any thing, when it is not ¢ disadvanta- 
geous to the national interest’ to part with it: 
Who does not see, from all this, that Mr. 
Pitt has great reason to be < jealous of the 
ascendancy of Mr. Windham,” and that the 
one gentleman, who ‘ alone is proper for the 
station of first minister,’ is far exceeded by 
the other gentleman ; who ¢ lends the weiglit 
of his talents,’ and to whom ‘ all the sound 
part of the nation look, at this crisis, for 
their opinions’ concerning honour, and in- 
terest, and everlasting hostilities.” 


Four Le'ters to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, cs By Wirtiam 


Coseett, 8vo. pp. 72, 


IF we were members of parliament, 
and as hearty in our opposition to minis- 
ters as the noted author of these Four 
Letters, we should not pursue the same 
line of criticism. Far from attempting 
to invalidate any flourishing statements 
of the revenue, we should not only ad- 
mit, but corroborate, them. We should 
endeavour to indicate those items, which 
had produced more to the public than 
was accounted for by office. We should 
endeavour to detect these private sub- 
tractions from the receipt, which sup- 
ply a criminal expenditure. We should 
hold up the increasing abundance of 
revenue asa reason for alleviating the 
harsher clauses of money-bills, and for 
selecting very critically the less grievous 
projects of taxation from among the 
superfluous claims of ministerial pre- 
caution. We should object to levying 
more within the year than the yearly de- 
mand requires. We should found on 
the boast of repletion, the expediency of 
abstinence. But discontent has always 
its routine ; and ministers so well under- 
stand it, that the line of opposition ex- 
pected is, in fact, a convenient hostility. 
By representing their resources as un- 
productive, they are assisted in heavier 
extortion : by announcing that their esti- 
mates of expenditure are deficient, they 
are propped in extravagant provision 
for them: by mapping the progressive 
scale of our outgoings, the public mind 
is prepared for the continuation of the 


habitual augment. The art of embar« 
rassing cannot consist in repeating that 
catechism of objection, which has been 
said these twenty years, without pro- 
ducing embarrassment. The result of 
Mr. Cobbett’s dissection of the financial 
statements of the mirtister is thus given # 


«* Total income of the Consoli- 
dated fund, in the year which 
ended on the 5th of Jan. 1803, 
including arrears of income- 
tax, &c. &e. - - ‘£52,423,605 
Add, for further produce of 
new taxes, whiclr were im- 
posed last year, but which 
were under collection only part 
of the year - - 2,000,000 
34,423,008 
*¢ Deduct arrears of 
voluntary con- 
tributions 
¢¢ — arrears of addi- 
tional assess- 
ed taxes 
«« — income duty* 
«¢ — convoy dty 
‘¢— corn bounties 
not paid out 
ofthe customs 
of last year, 
nd, therefore, 
not to be in- 
cluded in the 
income of that 
year - 


£5,000 


47,125 
2,305,267 
49,143 


1,451,552 


ee  - 


3,858,087 


«« * Besides the three sums of arrears stated in the recapitulation of the preceding ac- 
count, there are three other sums, stated under the detailed heads of income arising from 


the sources of 1798, 1799, and 1800. 


here stated. 


These make together 859,819]. which, added te 
the total of three sums specified in the recapitulation, produce a total of 2,305,267! 


as is 
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«¢ Total income of the Consoli- 
dated fund, in the present year, 
ending 5th of January 1804, 
unless increased by more new 
taxes - - 

«* Deduct total annual charge 
upon this fund, as the said 
charge is stated at the foot of 
the preceding official account 25,590,864 


30,565,518 


*¢ Actual surplus of the Consoli- 

dated fund for this present 

year, ending 5th Janury 1804 4,974,654 

«¢ This statement, sir, is fair, clear, and 
correct. Every thing that you can possibly 
ask is allowed. I have taken’ your own 
figures, and by those very figures I have pro- 
duced a result, which incontestibly proves 
the deception contained in your ways and 
means laid before parliament on the 10th 
December. In those ways and means for 
defraying the expenses of the army, navy, 
ordnance, and miscellanies for the present 
year, ending Sth Jan. 1804, you took credit 
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for 6,500,0001., as the surplus of the Con- 
solidated fund during the present year ; and, 
unless your accounts now laid before parlia- 
ment are false, or, unless you augment the 
income of the fund by new taxes imposed 
this year, I have proved, that the said sur- 
plus will amount to no more than 4,974,6541. 
a sum which falls 1,525,401. short, not only 
of your estimate of the surplus, but of the 
credit which you took on account thereof, 
in your ways and means of the 10th De- 
cember last. To this point, sir, 1 wish to 
hold you.” 


The postscript contains an amusing 
detection of those tricks of office, by 
which accounts, made up for the public 
eye, are swelled in conspicuous places. 
The sum of 20,1701. was taken from 
1801, and included in 1802, in order to 
tura the corner of the million, as Mr. Cob- 
bett phrases it, and to increase the round 
number from 26 to 27 millions. 


Arr. XLIX. The Day of Alarm: being a progressive View of the Spirit and Designs 
of the leading Men in France, Se. 


IN order to give a specimen of the 
argumentative character of this writer, 
we will extract a page or two. 


«¢ Full of that arrogant confidence which 
prompts them to assert the most palpable 
falschoods, these shameless apologists have 
thought proper to recordin lamentable strains 
what they denominate the massacre of Co- 
penhagen. Who that knew not the real 
truth and nature of the event, to which they 
have aflixed so shocking an idea, would not 
beled to imagine, that, in violation of trea- 
ties, and that against the common faith which 
oucht to subsist between nations, and on 
which a peaceable and friendly neighbour 
depended for his security, Great Britain rush- 
ed upon him unaware, and shed his blood 
without mercy? Whio that knew it not, 
would think that France, having succeeded 
by its intrigues in forming a combination of 
the three northern powers against Great- 
Britain, a British fleet sailed to the Baltic, 
and destroyed the Danish navy at Copen- 
hagen, and would probably have done the 
same to the navies of Sweden and of Russia, 
had they not had recourse to a treaty, which 
put an end to the hopes of France trom that 
quarter ? 

«© When individuals take up the pen in 
defence of public measures, it is requisite to 
warn them, that without a strict adherence 
to truth, they will certainly injure the cause 
in which they are engaged. So infamous a 
perversion of facts as that above cited, is a 
notorious sample of French duplicity, and 
want of the commonest honesty ; and ought 
to put upon his guard every man who seeks 
for information. The audacity of the French 


8vo. pp. 178. 


knows no bounds in these matters. It costs 
them nothing to invent the most atrocious, 
as well as the grossest forgeries. "Thus they 
have lately ascribed to British malice and 
rancour, the assasination of their two depu- 
ties at the negociations of Radstadt, and have 
had the impudence to extend the like execra- 
ble insinuations to some of the vilest and 
inost horrid events during the war. 

‘© Happily fer the British character, it is 
of itself a sufficient refutation of such abo- 
minable calumnies: they are believed no 
where, and the French have been universally 
branded as liars. But they are not to be 
daunted in the career of falsities upon which 
they have lately entered: they seem to think 
it in their power to distort the most authen- 
tic facts, for the purpose of deceiving nations, 
and preventing them from forming just con- 
ceptions of the politics and transactions of 
France. They represent the wisest states- 
men in the various courts of Europe, as uni- 
formly of opinion, that the many alliances 
that have been formed with Great-Britain, 
have constantly proved pernicious to them, 
and serviceable only to Great-Britain.” 


Here is much declamation, but not 
the slightest attempt to apologise for 
the attack on Copenhagen. The author 
would do well to read Seidelin’s account 
of the engagement. The Dane’s bro- 
ken English will amuse him; and he 
may perhaps begin to suspect that both 
the projection and the conduct of the 
enterprise are to incur the eventual cen- 
sure of history. 
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Art. L. Reply to some’Financial Mistatements in and out of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 68. 


THE impvudence of peculation which 
had introduced itself among the estab- 
lishments dependent on the admiralty, 
during Lord Spencer’s superintendance, 
must have convinced ministers, as well 
as the public, that enormous abuses fre- 
quently prevail in subordinate offices, 
and that vigilance in a financier is as 
productive as a budget. We have little 
doubt that ministers are grossly deceiv- 
ed in the supposed produce of the seve- 
ral taxes; and that the revenue exceeds 
by many millions annually the timid and 
mutilated statements which are shown 
about to excite our patriotic pity, when 
they come a begging to parliament. 


O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint. 


It cannot be doubted that the public 
.is in the habit of undervaluing its pros- 
perity, and of thinking too meanly of its 
resources; because a portion of them 
never meets the general eye at all, but 
passes from hand to mouth, without first 
being dished out on the government 
table. This writer endeavours to infuse 
a rational confidence; to cast up stock 
for the nation on as favourable a foot- 
ing as if the creditors were to be called 
together ; to estimate our well-being by 
the weight of our burdens, and place, 
like caryatids, our perfection in our sup- 
portance. For instance, 


« The first point to be examined in this 
art of the subject, is the account of ships 
Baile and registered in Great-Britain, which 
Mr. Cobbett professes to have given in a 
cormplete state in his Supplement. But, with- 
out troubling our readers to refer to that 
work, we shall completely dispel all the ap- 
prehensions they may have been disposed to 
entertain, by quoting the following very 
short official abstract, signed by the register 
general, viz. 
«¢ That the average number of ships built 
and registered in the diflerent ports of Great 
Britain in three years, ending 5th Jauuary 
1793, was 618, and the amount of 
their tonnage 60,949. ‘That in three years, 
ending 5th January, 1802, the number of 
vessels was 817, and their tonnage 108,071. 
And that in the year 1802, the number 
of vessels was 967, and their tonnage 
104,789.” 
«© We could here, if it were necessary, 
pursue the comparison further, by examining 
the accounts of the different ports ; but we 


think it will be more satisfactory to observe, 
that the number of vessels belonging to the 
British empire, which, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1801, amounted to 19,772, their ton- 
nage being 2,037,000, and the number of 
men employed 143,987, had, in the year 
1802, increased to 20,000 vessels, 2,078,561 
tons, and 152,269 men, although the re- 
turns are siated to be incomplete. But Mr. 
Cobbett observes, that ‘an account of the 
number of men and tons of shipping in the 
merchant service, sailing inwards and out- 
wards during the aforementioned years, 
would have been more satisfactory, parti- 
cularly if made up with a due regard to the 
spirit of truth; but, as no such account has 
yet been presented, we must, for the present 
at least, look upon that which we have just 
exainined as containing a proof ofa small 
positive decline, and of a very considerable 
comparative decline, in the mercantile marine 
of the country.” 

«¢ As Mr. Cobbet must have known, long 
before his letters were reprinted, that such an 
account had been presented in the usual re- 
gular and official form, we must suppose that 
he objects to it as wanting perhaps that 
‘ spirit of truth’ which so evidently charac- 
terises his own publications. We shall, 
however, take the liberty to state the result. 

‘© In the year 1802, the number of ves- 
sels and their tonnage, whichentered inwards 
and cleared outwards, wasas follows, viz. 

** Inwards, 17,355 vessels, 2,273, O+ tons. 
«© Outwards, 16,364 vessels, 2,087,729 tons. 

‘© Whereas in the year 1801, as may be 
seen by a reference to the accounts for that 
year, they amounted only to 15,844 vessels, 
2,158,775 tons, entered inwards ; and 15,908 
vessels, 2,150,501 tons, cleared outwards.” 


When one considers the easy taxability 
of the rent derived from all this ship- 
ping, and of that yielded by our lands, 
houses, machines of manufacture, and 
canal-craft ; when one considers that 
coals, cattle, and many other objects of 
popular consumption, are not yet touched 
by the Midas fingers of the chancellor 
of the exchequer; when one considers 
that a land-tax, co-extensive with the 
whole mass of our colonial possessions, 
would be but a just retribution for the 
utility of ourprotection,—one is tempted 
to suspect that taxation is yet in its in- 
fancy, and that the sprawling arms of 
the full-grown giant will at once open 
loans in Calcutta, and budgets at Suri- 
nam. t 
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Arr. LI. 4 Supplement toa comparative View of the Public Finances: containing an 
Account of the Management of the Finances to the present Time. By W. Moran, 


F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 114, 
' THE financial writings of the acute 
and accurate Mr. William Morgan, which 
comprehend so admirable an hostile cri- 
ticism onthe conduct of Mr. Pitt, during 
his chancellorship of the exchequer, are 
here continued to an advanced period of 
the administration of Mr. Addingtan. 
They prove, that a precisely analogous 
system of management still prevails; and 
that whatever grounds of alarm or ad- 
miration justly operated before, are still 
entitled to agitate or tranquillize the 
attentive public. It appears to us, that 
Mr. Morgan appreciates, very equitably, 
the amount of the national incumbrances, 
but that he somewhat undervalues the 
national resources. Mr. Pitt’s errors 
were chiefly two. During peace, he al- 
ways endeavoured to raise the funds, by 
overstrained statements of the produce 
of the revenue; whereas he ought then 
to have depreciated them, in order to ac- 
celerate the extinction of thedebt. Dur- 
ing war, he often attempted to raise the 
supplies within the year; whereas a 
bolder system of borrowing, and a more 
lenient system of taxation, would have 
interfered less sensibly with the com- 
forts of the people; and his loans, in- 
stead of being made in a five per cent. 
stock, redeemable at par, were mostly 
made in a three per cent. stock, likely to 
rise on a peace greatly above sixty, and 
thus to cost, for its redemption, vastly 
more than thecapital advanced. Anac- 
tive attention to prefer those forms of 
taxation, which, like the land-tax, are 
reconvertible into capital, is another 
very important duty of the minister of 
finance; but the structure of our two 
houses of parliament renders the taxa- 
tion of fixed property more difficult than 
it ought to be. ‘The expenders of rents 
are the most unproductive and useless 
class of citizens; their income is a fairer 
object of erosion, than that of the indus- 
trious, commercial, productive, or useful 
classes. 

The concluding paragraphs well merit 
the serious attention of” every friend to 
British prosperity: 


*¢ It was my intention to have proceeded 
further with this subject, as well as to have 
noticed several other particulars connected 
with the present management of the fi- 
hances; but the nation is involved in another 


war, and these, though in themselves very 
serious evils, are now rendered matters of 
comparatively little importance. The in- 
come tax, and all the other dreadful auxili- 
aries which the late minister successively 
tried to no purpose, are united in one general 
mass, and, as if his successor wished to ex- 
ceed even the boldest of his attempts, the 
funds themselves are to become an object of 
taxation. If the war begins with an attack 
so direct and undisguised, upon all public 
faith and security, what limits shall be pre- 
scribed to the sacrifices which may be de- 
manded during the course of it. But here I 
shall drop the subject. Having completed 
my account of the finances to the conclusion 
of the late war, and of the truce which suc- 
ceeded it, I shall leave others to pursue the 
discussion through the present contest. 

“«¢ In all my publications on this subject; 
it has been my earnest endeavour; as far as 
lay within my abilitics, to warn the nation 
of the danger to which it was exposed, from 
the extravagance and profusion which have 
dissipated the public treasure:—and feeling, 
as Ido, an ardent wish for its welfare and 
happiness, I am grieved to think of how lit- 
tle avail every effort has proved to check the 
growth of an evil which increases the distress, 
and must terminate in the ruin of the king- 
dom. As I have already observed, the indif- 
ference of the nation in a season so big with 
danger, is truly awful and astonishing. In- 
cumbered with a debt of more than five hun- 
dred millions, and just soothed with the hope 
of emerging from a war the most expensive 
and sanguinary, we can behold ourselves de- 
prived of this hope, and plunged at once ints 
another war, more dreadful and ruinous, 
without the slightest murmur of apprehen- 
sion ordiscontent. Whether the present be 
a just and necessary war, or not—whether it 
arises from the inordinate ambition of one 
party, or the wretched incapacity of the other; 
the consequences must be equally fatal to the 
credit and resources of the country. So long 
as the annual expenditure requires fifteen or 
twenty millions to be raised over and above 
the annual income, the pressure must at 
length accumulate till it exceeds the strength 
to bearit. The expedients whieh have been 
once tricd without success for raising the 
greater part of the supplies within the year 
are again proposed, and will probably be 
adopted. But this attempt to relieve poste 
rity by increasing the present burthens—to 
raise a sum sufficient for discharging the prin- 
cipal, when it is hardly possible to provide 
for the interest of the debt, is absurd and im- 
prudent in the highest degree, and can only 
serve to hasten the catastrophe which it is de- 
signed to prevent. The public, however, in 
their present state of insensibility, rather than 
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be awakened by a sense of their danger, may 
choose to confide in such expedients, and to 
suffer themselves to be Julled into security by 
florid declamations on the commerce and 
opulence of the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it will be lost labour to reason 
and expostulate. But the period must come 
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when this delusion will vanish away, and we 
shall be convinced by dire experience, that 
neither the prosperity nor even the existence 
of a nation can ever be secure, unless firmly 
established on the foundations of peace and 
economy.” 


Correspondence beiween his Majesty, the Prince of Wales, 


the Duke of York, and Mr. Addington, respecting the offir of Military Service made by 


his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


IN perusing these letters there are 
three subjects that naturally present 
themselves for investigation. The first 
is the general question, whether in a go- 
vernment, constituted like the British, 
it is adviseable that the heir apparent to 
the throne should be allowed to occupy 
a high military situation. The second 
relates to the particular subject of dis- 
cussion between the prince of Wales and 
the king ; and the third consideration is, 
how far it would conduce to the public 
good, if, in the present circumstances 
of the nation, the prince was appointed 
to a general command. 

The idleness and dissipation of princes 
is a favourite topic of ignorant decla- 
mation: as if it were possible that a 
man, without professional employment, 
deprived, for the most part, of civil 
and political influence, and of the very 
highest rank, could avoid giving way, 
more or less, to that indolence and love 
of pleasure, from which nothing, but 
the necessity of active exertion and ab- 
sence from the contagion of bad exam- 
ple, can secure even those who are the 
most carefully educated. The pursuits 
of literature, of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, are by no means 
suited to be the favourite and habitual 
studies of a prince of Wales; they are 
neither connected with the art of govern- 
ing, nor do they encourage those habits 
of activity in the dispatch of business, 
or that prompt decision which are so 
peculiarly valuable in the character of a 
sovereign. The want of responsibility 
disqualifies the heir of the throne for 
the exercise of any ministerial office, 
not to mention other equally strong ob- 
jections: the only alternative left, there- 
fore, is the army or the senate. It is 
not to be expected, and perhaps not to 
be wished, that the direction of the 
whoie military force, or even a high in- 
dependent command, should be entrusted 
by the sove eign to his future successor ; 
Nor is it likely that the prince should be 
satisfied with one considerably inferior 
to what, by his birth, he might seem to 
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8vo. pp. 16. 


be entitled; the business of an officer, 
also, during peace, is by no means suffli- 
cient to occupy the time duly and regu- 
larly ; and the habits and avocations of 
a camp are but little qualified to teach 
that respect for the laws and civil au- 
thority, which ought to be always cha- 
racteristic of aking of Britain. But in 
the regular and active discharge of those 
duties which his situation as a peer of 
the realm appears to demand, a prince 
of Wales may be both fully, usefully, 
and honourably occupied. The study 
and practice of eloquence, the investi- 
gation of general principles of policy, 
and their application to real life, are 
pursuits not only highly respectable, 
but strictly professional in the man who 
is destined by birth to fill the highest 
office in the state. Being possessed of 
no immediate patronage, his opposition 
could not thwart any wise and patriotic 
design of ministers, but would be a most 
valuable check upon any unwise or un- 
principled projects. ‘The proceedings of 
the house of peers would be viewed 
with more interest than at present, and 
their influence on the public mind would 
more nearly balance that of the house 
of commons. While the sovereign con- 
tinued vigorous, and his ministers able, 
the weight of the prince would be com. 
paratively small ; as, on the other hand, 
in contrary circumstances, it would, a@ 
it ought to do, increase; and its advance 
or retrogression being visible to the ua- 
tion, the improvement of the common- 
wealth must be the aim, and the public 
approbation the reward of both parties. 
[t appears from these letters, that the 
prince of Wales solicited the king in 
1798 to be allowed to accompany the 
army on foreign service: this was re- 
fused, but a promise was made, that if 
any thing should happen at home, the 
prince “ should be first and foremost.” 
In consequence of this, his royal high- 
ness, upon the prospect of invasion, re- 
quested to be promoted in the army ; 
naturally supposing that the heir to the 
throne was notin a situation to be “ first 
Aa 
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and foremost,” while occupying no 
higher rank than that of a colonel of 
dragoons. This request was denied, 
because, according to the duke of York, 
it was expressly stipulated, when the 
prince received his regiment, that he 
should receive no further promotion in 
the army. ‘This is denied by the prince 


of Wales, and here the matter rests for 
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THIS pamphlet is written with con- 
siderable elegance: our readers will be 
gratified by the following extract. 

‘* Unfortunately there are men, whose 
chief object seems to have been to perpetuate 
discord; who, assuming to be themselves 
the support of government, have been at 
vains to deprive it of the support of millions. 
oo there are those whose loyalty is more 
fatal to the state than the treason of others. 
‘These men are not the advocates of power, 
that all may be secure under its protection ; 
but they would fain ally themselves to power, 
that they may injure and defame with more 
audacity. In the midst of a populous nation, 
they have no country: they are but the mem- 
bers of a party. Reviling all who subscribe 
not implicitly to their opinions, continually 


repeating and perverting the taic of our cala- 


mities, they suffer not the better feelings of 


the country to prevail, and unite us together 
in ‘amity. ‘ They seem fearful Jest harmony 
and concord, established among all ranks and 
parties, should deprive them of their wouted 
gratifications, and, leaving them no object 
to vilify and insult, should leave their minds 
without occupation. 

*« Should any symptoms of discontent 
break out in the country, (and it is perhaps 
too much to flatter ourselves that there will 
be none) these micn will immediately cla- 
mour for the adoption of the harshest and 
most violent measures, such as their intem- 

perate zeal may dictate, and which shall give 
full scope to their vengeful passions. Let 
us, for the sake of the country and huma- 
nity, hope that their wishes will not be in- 
dulged, nor théir suggestions listened to. It 
is undoubtedly reasonable, when the safety 


of the state is endangered, that the hands of 


government should be strengthened, and mea- 
sures of additional security adopted. But 
“there is a point, beyond which a just and 
honourable man will not go, even to protect 
himself from threatened destruction. ‘These 
violations of order to preserve order; these 
outrages to restrain outrages; these short 
cuts of policy by which the innocent and 
the guilty are confounded, however they are 
pretended to be justified by necessity, do in 
fact originate in some vile and contemptible 
passion ; in party rancour, which seizes the 
opportunity of gratifying its malignity, or in 
coward fear, which thinks every thing excused 
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the present. On these transactions we 
do not presume to give any opinion ; 
but we think that the national interests 
are by no means endangered, in refusing 
to entrust the command of an army to 
an officer who has never had an oppor- 
tunity of being engaged in actual mi- 
litary service. 


Observations on the Temper and Spirit of the Trish Nation at the present 
Crisis. By J. P.Winrer, Lsq. 


Svo. pp. 50. 

by its apprehensions of danger. The man 
of true greatness of soul despises no less than 
he abhors them. He prepares such means 
of defence as justice and honour sanction, 
and waits the event with calm intrepidity. 
He maintains the justice of his cause with 
firmness and resolution, but, rather than 
stoop to be the doer of wrong, he prefers to 
perish. 

«* Nor is this character of magnanimity 
ess wise, in the main, than it is humane and 
generous. Tt gives a lustre and respect to a 
cause, whicl: do it much more effectual ser- 
vice than the dishonourable precautions of a 
timid or crucl policy ; which virtuous minds 
participate in with reluctance, or keep aloof 
from with indignation.—It never surely can 
be the interest of a government to confound 
itself with the violatcrs of law and the per- 
petrators of outrage. Thought it may be 
necessary it should unsheath the sword, it 
never ought to throw aside the robes of jus- 
tice. When it appears disarravyed and di- 
vested of the sacred symbols of its rightful 
authority ; when it enters the lists with its 
opponents tn their own mode of 
and engages them with their own weapons, 
we are puzzled at the scene before us: we no 
longer recognize the depositaries of legitimate 
power and the public majesty; we see only 
violence and faction, and sceareely know 
where to fix our hopes, or whether any 
ground of hope remains. Such is the state 
to which a country is reduced by intemperate 
counsels; but let us trust that we shall never 


thtis witness their fatal preponderance.” 


eearé: 
wariare, 


It ought to be the object of all politi- 
cal writers to define the remedies of the 
wrongs they state; to recommend mild- 
ness and conciliation is not enough. 
Will any thing, ought any thing, short 
of catholic emancipation suffice to give 
quiet to Ireland?) What forbids this 
emancipation? Is it the bigotry of the 
church of England? Let the tolerant 
bishops be translated, and the liberal 
clergy patronized, until the literary tone 
of the body changes. Is it a conspiracy 
of orange-men? Let the public enemies 
be impeached. “ The ancient encou- 

agement (says Pym, in his admirable 
speech touching my lord of Strafford) 
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to men that were to defend their coun- 
tries, was this, that they were to hazard 
their persons for their altars and hearths, 
for their religion and their houses: but by 
this arbitrary way that was practised in 
Ireland, and counselled in England, no 
man had any cert tainty cither of his re- 

ligion, or of his house, or any thing 
else, to be his own. But, besides this, 
such arbitrary courses have an ill opera- 
tion upon the courage of a nation, by 
embasing the hearts of the people. A 
servile condition doth, in time, beget in 
men a slavish temper and disposition. 


Those that live so much under the whip 
and the pillory, and such engines of 


Art. LIV. 


THE simplest method of making a 
becoming national provision for the Ro- 
man catholic clergy of Ireland, would 
be—to repeal the act of uniformity. 

The advowsons could then be pre- 
sented by catholic proprictors to catholic 
priests; and thus the established religion 
would, in the country, every where co- 
incide with the actual distribution of 
property. In towns, the rights of pre- 
sentation might be purchased by pa- 
rishes ; au nd an elective priesthood Ww ould 
thus arise, coinciding in religious opi- 
nion, with the population. 

In Great Britain some i of 
another kind would take plac The 
residual petitioning clergy would castrate 
their liturgies, to suit ‘the modesty of 
their creed. The dukes of Gratton, 
and other socinian noblemen (if others 
there be), would be able to present their 
benefices to the unitarian clergy. The 
lectureships, and similar elective insti- 
tutions in the lar ge towns, could be con- 
tended for by calvinists, methodists, bap- 
tists, and others, who are now obligedto be 
separatists. Thus a practical comprehen- 
sion of the dissentient sects would be 
accomplished in the established church: 
in other words, a co-establishment of 
all denominations would, by this easy 
precess, be effected; and cach sect would 
acquire a share or interest in the eccle- 
siastical property, exactly, proportioned 
to numbers and its opulence. No 
man would have been disturbed in his 
creed, or in his property. All would 
agree to differ about doctrine, and wou!d 
unite about discipline or constitution. 
Consequently, the perpetuation of the 
national church, and not its overthrow, 
would shortly become the object of all 
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fints on the Policy of making a National Provisic 
Clergy of Ireland, addressed to J. Bagwell, Esq. 
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torture as were frequently used by the 
earl of Strafford, they may have the 
dregs of valour, sullenness, and stub- 
bornness, and revenge, which may make 
them prone to mutinies and discontents : 
but of those noble and gallant affections, 
which put men on brave designs. and 
attempts for the preservation or enlarge- 
ment of a kingdom, they are hardly 
capable. Shall it be treason to embase 
the kit ig’s coin, though but a piece of 
— -pen ice, and must it not needs be 
a greater treason to embase the minds of 
hie subjects, and to set upon them a 
stamp and character of disaffection?” 


n for the Roman Catholic 
8vo. pp. 48. 


sects universally. This would perhaps 
strengthen the church too much for the 
convenience of the statesman; but it 
would secure a religion progressive with 
the culture of the community. 

Our author’s’ proposal is rather dif- 
ferent. 


«© Let the roman catholic clergyman be 
appointed by and provided for by govern- 
ment, and you lay the foundation- stone of 
Irish prosperity, of true catholic emanci- 
pation.” 


He thus proceeds in the sketch of his 
plan: 

«If government pay the priest, it is but 
just it should appoint him. As to mere 
guestions of faith, I see no serious objec- 
tions to their remaining in the hands of the 

1d lady, who now appears to have lost every 
spar k of that term: agant humour which once 
made her so very formidable to her neigh- 
bours. The ap pointme nt of bishops should 
exe dusively belong to government; that of 
priests, perhaps, may be subject to a modi- 
tied approbation of ‘the diocesan, who, in 
case of objection, should state the same to 
government, which might then finally de- 
cide. It may be right to consider each priest 
in the licht of avicar, and never to admit a 
curate but in ease of necessity. to be first 
Moderate stipends 


allowed by the bi 
will suffice men sing a life of celibacy. 
Accumulation for the support of a family 
r be an object with them; and the 
indigence in the decrepitude of age 
guarded against, by admitting sub- 
under certain regulations. in ene 
deavouring to avoid the dangerous extremes 
of penury on the one hand, and of affluence 
on the other, it will be satisfact ory to cons 
template the happy result of the equal and 
moderate system established in Scotland ; a 

system which diffuses social order, industry, 
and content over the bleak and barren hile 
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of the north. There, if I am rightly in- 
formed, the parish minister enjoys an in- 
come of about 106]. per annum. “Were the 
income of the parish priest in Ireland to be 
fixed at SOl. per awnum, it may be found 
sufiicicut to raise him above the contempt of 
poverty, and to supply him with those com- 
forts and accommodations essential to the 
independence and efiectual performance of 
his clerical functions. In great towns, where 
the dearness of provisions and house-rent 
make a greatet expence necessary, it may 
be right to advance the income to LOUL. per 
annum. With regard to the bishops, who 
doubtless would be men of respectability, 
their revenues, perhaps, ought not to be 
less than 300. per annum. A minute ac- 
curacy is not necessary in a general outline 
of a plan which I shail offer, mercly to show 
the easy practicability of the proposed mea- 
sure. I have endeavoured to be as correct 
as my materials would allow; at the same 
time I consider the establishment of the 
principle the main desideratum. Agree to 
the measure, and the means will suggest 
themselves. There are in Ireland about 1200 
parishes, including unions, which are no 
Now the 
number of parishes, multiplied by a hundred, 
gives 12 ),0001. This sum, divided by eighty, 
the average income proposed for each priest 
residing in the country, leaves 24,0U0k 3 a 
sum which may be found saflicient to pay 
the bishops, and ' 


more than extensive parishes, 


sueh additions! pricats as 
may be judged necessary for the very exten- 
Sive parishes or auions. Now, te raise this 


sum | propose that atax be laid upon all 
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tythes, somewhat similar to the income tax, 
and to make up the deficiency by a rate oa 
the neat or profit rent of land. Now, if 800 
of the 1200 parishes be taken at 500). per 
annum, a tax of 10 per cent. will give the 
sum of 40,000]. In like nianner, if the re- 
maining 400 parishes be taken at 300]. per 
annum cach, they will give 12,0001. making 
together 52,0001. 3; which will leave the sum 
of 68,000). to be raised by assessinent, being 
561. for each parish—a very inconsiderable 
sum, compared to the poor-rates raised in the 
best-administered parishes of England.” 

This proposed taxation of the tythe 
will not be very acceptable to the estab- 
lished clergy ; this poor’s rate for the 
new priest will not be very acceptable 
to the parishioner; and the whole plan 
procgeds on the supposition of a rivality 
or competition of religious in every 
parish. Why should the catholic priest 
stop at his ten per cent. on the tythe? 
Will not he perceive that it only de- 
pends on his zealotry and activity next 
to halve it?) Let parishes be encouraged 
to buy in their advowsons, and let 
them elect teachers of any description: 
it is for the minority, it they choose a 
different faith, to provide tor their own 
pastors. 

It 4s much to be wished, that some 
person of weight in the religious world 
would formally propose a repeal of the 
act of uniformity. 


Hints for the Improvement of the Irish Fishery. By Gzrorce N. Wuatery 
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DICTYNNA, a nymph of Diana, in 
other words, 2n old maid, invented, if 
certain antients may be trusted, the art 
of making nets. suid to have 
been beloved by Minos, the wise law- 
giver, and had temples on the shores of 
Crete. ‘Yo Dictynna then the human 
race is indebted for that vast supply of 
food, and demand tor labour, which 
derive from the use of the fishing-net ; 
nor should the modern legislator omit 
to offer homage to her art, or to collect 
on the shores of his empire the establish- 
ments of her yotarics. 

It happens however that many things 
are needtul to make fishing thrive, be- 
sides the good-will of the magistrate 
and the coasters. A country must have 
become very populous, tor the contigu- 
ous district to consume’ what the coast 
ean catch, at a price worth pursuing. 
Sannazarius no wiere describes Hshwo- 
men indifferent about what their wares 
will fetch. 
nrious town 


Ole» 3 
wile Ls 


The market of a large lux- 
1 ie Or 
should be within reach. 


If fish are caught for distant markets, 
and are salted up for exportation, the 
capital requisite to provide the work 
and warehouses, the barrels, and tackle, 
and shipping, is immense; and an es- 
tablished mercantile mterest must pre- 
exist toforward every thing to its proper 
destination. Flow should these things 
be every where found in so rude and so 
unsettled a country as Ireland?) Unless 
some evangelical christians will subscribe 
eely to buy in the produce of the 

‘, and distribute it in gratuitous 

t or 5000, whom hunger, 
puiriotism, or piety might convene, there 
Is no prospect of an effectual demand. 
‘The artificial consumption of a catholic 
rceivion, which sets apart a hundred 
days in the year for the eating of fish, 
is not suficient to overcome these na- 
tural disadvantages. Until capital be 
more abundant and more diffused, a St. 


gany 4 


of the Irish fisherv, and 


Vrancis might piead for the improvement 
} 


the fishes would 
hearken, unalurmed 
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One important use, however, is likely 
to result from directing to this branch 
of industry, the literary pxtriotism of 
the Irish ; it will occasion the collection 
and preservation of much information 
concerning fishery; it will secure the 
record of much traditional experience. 
The produce of agriculture, on the 
same extent of surface, is said to have 
increased one sixth, since its practices 
have been published, commented, and 
compared: a similar result will be the 
consequence of disserting on marine agri- 
The migrations of fish along 
the eastern coas', now take place nearly 
a month later than they did fifty years 
ago; but every observation favours the 
suspicion, that the same precise degree 
of temperature attracts them to the old 
banks as before. The natural history 
of fish is an impc tant study; it mz Ly be 
worth while to offer national premiums 
for catching certain useless fish, merely 
because they interfere with the multipli- 
cation of the useful kinds, as is done 
for wolves and moles. 

hein following is an ee fact: 

‘The publie is indebted for the introduc- 
tion of the uew mode of hake fishing by the 
trammel net*, to ‘Lhomas Walton, esq. of 


Oyster-haven, near Kinsale. He conceived 


CuliUure. 


Art. LVI. Essays on the Population of Ireland, and the Characters 
last Lrish Peles. 


Memler of the 

THIS valuable pamphlet comprizes 
two dissertations ; the one statistical, 
on the population of Ireland ; the other 
philosophic, on the character of its inha- 
bitants. 

The first is the more important essay : 
it displays greater research, and com- 
ptises more valuable information. The 
result of this writer’s enquiries and spe- 
culations are thus tabulated. 


* Assrming then that the people of Tré- 
land amounted, at the beginning of the last 
century, to about one million, 1 find no dif- 
ficuliy in affirming, that onan average, sinee 
the vear 1700, they have experie: iced an in- 
crease of one-fifth or thereabouts every eleven 
years 5 and that accordingly there were about 
A £200,000 pe dple in Irelaud 171 
£40,000 - + m i722 
728,000 - - in 1733 
2,073,600 - in 17 
2,488,929 mn 
2,985,084 in 170) 
3,583,174 in 1777 
4,209,808  - - jn 1783 
5,159,709 = ‘ - in 1799 

“*[ would not, however, be understood to 
affirm that the increase of people in Ireland 

* lt 
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ON THE PGPULATION 


OF IRELAND. 


it was practicable to invent an easier and more 
expeditious method of caption than by the 
customary one of lines. His reflection taught 
him to imagine, th: xt the principle, on which 
the herring and mackarel nets-are constructed, 
might be applied with equal success to the 
larger description of fish. Ile had a net so 
contrived, aud the experiment surpassed his 
Most sang nine expectations, 

©The trammel in use is about 40 fathoms 
in oo and three in breadth with a mesh 
of five inches in diameter. Four of these 
nets, connected by a rope passing along the 
extremity of each, compose aset. This is 
sunk with leads to the bottom of the water. 
It is sustained in a perpendicular direction by 
means of corks affixed to the upper part of 
it. Thus, itarrests the progress if the fish, 
entangling by the gills and elsewhere, all 
those passing in its course, the smaller ones 
excepted. At each end of the connecting 
rope is fastened two heavy stones, which 
serve as anchors, besides twe buoy-ropes, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its position.” 

In the present circumstances of the 
occidental island, it would perhaps be 
most ex pedien t to iustitute a society for 
piscatory information. ‘The means of 
transplanting shell-fish to an adapted 
beach, or of alluring whales to an airy 
bay, may, step by step, be ascertained, 
and Englan d learn fom Irish observers 
to pasture new fishes on her shoals. 


of the Irish. 
‘Sv0. pp. 54. 
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was uniform throughout the course of the 
last hundred years. I have suficient reason 
for suspecting that it was less remarkable for 
celerity towards the commencement, than 
towards the middle of the last century. I 
baour that it was cousiderably retarded, dur- 
ing some of the above periods, by excessive 

enigrations. And I perceive ample crounds 
for entertaining an opinion that it has been 
much more rapid since 1777, and infinitely 
more so since 1785, than it was at any pe- 
riod anterior to the former vear. ‘The fore- 
coing table therefore is not offered as an ac- 
curate exhibition of the periodical numbérs 
of people in Trcland, notwithstanding its ge- 
neral and striking coincidence with ‘the dif- 
ferent computations that have been made ; 
but merely as a useful guide, which certainly 
will not lead us beyond the truth, in our rea- 
on the popul: ition of that country, 
so long as the political circumstances thereof 
continue in their present posture. 

‘ According to Mr. Bushe’s computation, 
akin is now universally relied on, and 
which first served to dissipate a very great, 
and perbaps dau; WETOUS EXTOT, W ith regard to 
the subject on which I am writing, there 
were +,040,000 inhabitants tn Ireland i in the 
year 1788. But that ventieman’s computa- 
tion probably falling short of the truth, as 


§ onings 


tis not absolutely a trammel, although general report has given it that appellation. 


fad 
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is likely to be the case with most computa- 
tions of a similar nature, grounded on taxes, 
and as indeed he himself expressly appre- 
hended, we’ may take a medium between his 
statement and that in the table, and safely 
venture to affirm, that the number of people 
in Ireland, in the year 1788, was about 
4,169,904. 

«¢ By the table it appears, that in the year 
1799 there were about 5,159,769 people in 
Treland. And it being a fact, ascertained by 
a variety of coincident circumstances, that 
the increase of houses from 1788 to 1799 
was not merely equal, but greatly superior to 
that from 1777 to 1788, which last alr. 
Bushe tells us was 173,058, we are thence 
abundantly warranted in inferring that there 
were at least 5,078,348 inhabitants in Ireland 
in 1799; the demonstrable excess of increase 
during the former period, beyond that of any 
preceding one, being more than sufiicient to 
cover the loss incurred by the late rebellion. 
Or taking a medium, as before, between 
these two statements, consonantly to Mr. 
Bushe’s sentiments, we may distinctly ailirm 
that Ireland did contain 5,119,508 inhab 
tants in the year last-mentioned. And to 
exhibit the subject in arelative point of view, 
we may add, that the population of Ireland 
is actually superior, in point of density, to 
that of England; there being, according to 
Mr. Templeman’s survey, 27,457 square 
miles in the former, the population whereof, 
including the increase by generation from 
1799, does at present stand atabout 5,497,500, 
giving about two hundred persons to every 
square mile; and, according to the same sur- 
vey, 49,450 square miles ia the latter, the in- 
habitants whereof, making suitable allow- 
ances for omissions in the late return, cer- 
tainly do not exceed 9,444,050, giving about 
191 persons to every square mile, or nine less 
than in Ireland. 

‘© Were it necessary to have recourse to 
collateral proofs, in order to evince the rapid 
increase of people in Ireland, a very admisst- 
ble one might be drawn from the imporia- 
tion of coals. 

“In 1727 there were imporied about 
70,000 tons; in 1764, 161,970 tons; and, 
on an average of three years, to 1799, ta the 
value of 322,583}.” 


} 
l- 


It is not easy to persuade any nation 
that it gains by being judiciously taxed ; 
and least so the very poor people of Ire- 
land. Yet the fact is confirmed by universal 


experience. ‘Taxation raises the price of 
spirits; suppose at the same time that 


it commutes part of the price of tea for. 


a duty on windows. What is the con- 
sequence? ‘he numerous classes «tre im- 
mediately reminded, that it is become 
expedient for them to employ less of their 
wages than before in the purchase of 
spirits, and more in the purchase of tea. 
Tea is drunk at home, spirits at the gin. 
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shop. Hence an increased habit of do- 
mesticity sets in throughout the families 
of the poor. ‘Tea requires a little appa- 
ratus of kettles, and cups and saucers. 
Hence an increased consumption of pot- 
terv, &c. by which the manufactures are 
benefited, and a greater habitual capital 
becomes vested in furniture: by which 
means the love of home, the fear of the 
workhouse, and the means of obviating 
a sudden pressure are all augmented. 
The worst taxes are probably those which 
endear objects of necessary popular con- 
sumption, as taxes on soap, candle, and 
sugar. Yet even these taxes, by raising 
the price of commodities, which must 
continue to be distributed in the same 
profusion, increase the returns of all the 
dealers in such commodities, and of 
course their gains. Those consumers, 
who are chapmen, or who let their la- 
bour, make fresh contracts for their wares, 
or their toil, and the eventual sufferer 
by such taxes is the idler, who lives on 
his rents, and whom it is an object to sti- 
mulate into employment. Taxes increase 
circulation, and circulation is the nou- 
risher of every form of prosperity. Toa 
create and to destroy, to produce and to 
consume in the greatest possible quan- 
tity, is the highest perfection of com- 
mercial community. Philosophers and 
paupers, who lead lives of privation, 
who have the fewest wants, and who uc- 
complish the least expenditure, are the 
Worst citizens of the commonwealth of 
industry. 

In discussing the national character 
of the Irish, our author does not do suf- 
ficient justice to their placability. Warm 
as their bursts of indignation may be, 
their reconciliations are so too; and a 
government, which has recently quelled 
a rebellion, might with a few concessions 
rely on.a glow of allegiance. Why not 
encourage the Irish to form volunteer 
associations ? Pay their poor for coming 
to dri], Let them elect their own offi- 
cers, and that annually. To these offi- 
cers let government allow a liberal in- 
come. It would thus both know and 
conciliate the individuals on whom the 
obedience of Ireland depends; and it 
would find the voluntary conversion of 
volunteers into regulars very easy ina 
country, where the commercial and set- 
tled classes are cisproportionately few, 
where courage and enterprise abound, 
and where a hardier education peculiarly 
adapts the multitude for the life of the 
Camp, 





LORD KING’S THOUGHTS ON RESTRICTION OF PAYMENTS IN SPECIE. 


Arr. LVII. Aa Investigation into the Principles and Credit of the Circulation of Paper- 
: money, or Bank Notes in Great Britain ; as protected or enforced by Legislative Authority , 
under the Suspension of Paying them in Cash ; in the Extent of such Paper-money, the Re- 
sponsibility attached to it, and its Effects upon Prices of Commeditiés, individual Income, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, and upon the Course of Exchange with Foreign 


Countries. 


Togeiher with a Discussion of the Question, whether the Restraining Law in 


favour of the Bank of England from paying Notes in Money ought or ought not to be con- 


tinued as a Measure of State? By Wittiam Howison, 


FORGETFUL of the old proverb, 
‘that good wine needs no bush,’ Mr. 
Howison has given us an explanatory 
title page, in which he has taken care to 
omit no subject which is discussed in 
his pamphlet. 

The restriction bill, and the general 
principles of banking, have of late re- 
ceived a very ample and acute investi- 
gation from various quarters; as we 
stated our opinion at large on the nature 
of paper currency in our review of Mr. 
Thornton’s “ Enquiry, &c.”? (See Ann. 
Rev. vol. I. p. 384.) we shall not repea 
it here. Mr. Howison feels very sensi- 
bly the general alarm on the present al- 
most unlimited extension of paper credit, 
and reasons forcibly on the impolitic an- 
nulment of that law of William’and 
Mary. which prohibited the bank from 
advancing money to government, ex- 
cept on the credit of parliament. ‘ihe 
restriction bill, if intended to be perma- 
nent, or even of indefnite duration, is 
severely to be reprobated: so long as 
it remains unrepealed, indeed, every 
bank of England note is stamped with a 
deliberate lie upon its face. The mea- 
sure, however, from the circumstances of 
the country at the time of its enactment, 
was generally thought to be necessary, 
and therefore it was defended. The 
subject cannot long lie neglected; it 
must come before the public again, and 
it will be:discussed with a judgment ma- 
tured by time and sanctioned by expe- 
rience. 

The following passage will suffice to 
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shew the style in which these remarks 
are written: 

‘« In the intercourse betwixt foreign coun- 
trics every advance upon commodities must 
either be repaid in the course of exchange, or 
discounted on the price on going out of the 
country in which it is preduced. For in as 
much as the money in any country is depre- 
ciated, the goods or merchandise of any other 
country sold to it, will be just so much raised 
in price on entering the country. 

«© Excessive circulation of bank notes be- 
yond the only possible criterion, their con- 
vertibility into gold, which the restraining 
law has done away entirely, would, from the 
preceding observations, so far as they may be 


just, appear to be attended with much in- 
jury to the community at large in various re- 


spects ; more particularly, first, in bringing 
the public under contribution of an annuity 
to the banks of a million and a half, equal to 
the interest of thirty millions of estimated 
irculating paper, without any value what- 
ever—this sum in real money formerly would 
have been equal to the expenee of a campaign 
in war: secondly, in the diminution of the 
fixed income of every individual in the state, 
of one half, or at least of a third; and of 
course in a proportional deprivation of his 
comforts ; thirdly, in increasing the dafficul- 
ties to agriculture, to manufactures, and to 
commerce, by enhancing capital and interest 
employed in ‘them by raising the prices of 
labour and commodities, and by diminishing 
the consumption ; fourthly, ‘in enereasing 
the evils of an unfavourable course of ex- 
change with foreign countries: and finally, 
in laying the foundation for, and leading di- 
rectly to a general explosion of all confidence 
founded on paper credit ; and which may be 
attended by the rnin of many individuals at 
least, if not by publie confusion.” 


Art. LVI. Thoughts on the Restriction of Payments in Specie at the Banks of Eng 


land and Ireland. 
WHETHER Lerd King has yet ac- 


quired that celerity of thinking, which 
enables him to deliver off hand the in- 
ferences of his judgment, we know not. 
The speeches attributed to him in the 
papers, however honourable to the state 
of his acquired information, did not im- 
press that degree of admiration which his 
written treatise is adapted to secure. 
Were Mr. Pitt to attempt so lucid a state- 


By Lory KinG. 6vo. pp. 106. 


ment of the topics here discussed, he 
would most probably fail in the werk. 
Perspicuity, precision, and that decided. 
ness of practical counsel, which always 
accompanies clearness of intellect, are 
not apparently within his competence. 
But in Lord King’s they are: and as 
this nobleman’s views in finance are not 
at present inflected from the line of duty 
by any ambitious considerations of per- 
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sonal expediency; by any disposition to 
prefer the interests of monopoly com- 
panies, of powerful combinations, and 
of leading individuals in the money- 
market, to those of the unprivileged, in- 
dependent, and in the aggregate far more 
important commerce of the country, it 
would be reasonable to expect from his 
superintendance a wiser conduct of the 
exchequer. A pamphlet is the form in 
which a man of intellect may most unaf- 
fectedly advertise his power of mind, 
and his comprehensicn of science : it is 
then for his cowutry to remark his expe- 
dient destination, and to invoke at the 
appropriate emergency his aid. Lord 
King ought to be heard in his own 
words. 


*« It must however be evident, that the ad- 
vantages which thus result from the use of 
a paper currency depend altogether upon the 
fact of its exactly supplying the place of that 
coin which it represents; and this quality 
can only be possessed by a currency which 
is immediately convertible into specie at the 
option of the holder. So long as this power 


of conversion continues, the notes in circula- 
tion must be considered as equivalent to spe- 
cie; since they exist only by the choice of 
the public, who, if they preferred cold and 
silver, might immediately receive them in ex- 


change. But when the obligation to pay in 
coin ceases, the currency no longer’ retains 
this determinate value, but whatever may be 
the credit or solvency of those by whom the 
paper is issued, it becomes capable of being 
depreciated by excess of quantity. That the 
power of immediate conversion into specie is 
the only circumstance which can prevent 
this excess, or maintain the value of any 
paper currency, is practically shewn by the 
occasional discount upon exchequer bills and 
other government securities bearing interest, 
of which the payment is ultimately certain. 
A currency exposed to such fluctuations 
must evidently be a very unfit medium of ex- 
change or standard of value. 

«© As all paper credit depends essentially 
upon confidence, it is one of the evils of the 
system to be exposcd to great derangements 
in consequence of panics which produce 
runs, or sudden demands for cash, upon the 
banks which issue the paper. It now ap- 
pears that for some time prior to February 
1797, and indeed during the whole of the 
year 1796, the bank of England had been la- 
bouring under difficulties originating in an 
unfavourable exchange, but which were 
mach aggravated by an extension of its issues 
to government, and an increasing demand for 
specie occasioned by public alarm. In con- 
sequence of this demand the directors found 
it necessary to diminish the issue of their 
notes, which in the beginning of the year 
1797 were reduced trom the average of be- 
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tween ten and eleven millions to nearly eight 
millions and a half. Had confidence been 
speedily restored, this reduction would pro- 
bably have enabled them to survive the dan- 
ger. But the executive government having, 
for some reasons, thought it necessary to ex- 
press their apprehensions of an invasion, and 
to take measures of precaution against hostile 
attacks, a general panic ensued, and a de- 
mand for specie from all parts of the country 
was made upon the bank of England. This 
brought affairs to a crisis: and the 25th of 
Kebruary 1797 the directors represented to 
government their inability to perform their 
engagements to their creditors, and their ap- 
prehension that, unless some immediate step 
was taken for their relief, the bank would be 
exhausted of the whole of its cash. 

‘© In this new and difficult state of things 
it is an important question to determine what 
is the system of conduct which true policy 
would have dictated. In cases of private 
commercial establishments of acknowledged 
solvency recourse is often successfully had, 
upon such occasions, to associations of the 
ge a creditors. It seems highly proba- 
dle, that a similar measure would, in this in- 
stance, have been attended with similar good 
eflects ; and that the impending danger might 
have been prevented by an association of the 
merehants and bankers of London to sup- 
vort the eredit of the bank, which would have 
oe followed by other associations in all the 
great and comiunercial towns. Engagements 
of the same kind might have been entered 
into by the individuals of both houses of 
parliament, grounded upon such inquiries 
into the solvency ofthe bank, and the causes 
of its failure as chose which in fact took place. 

“(If a positive law for the suspension of 
payments had been found unavoidable, it 
should have been limited to a peremptory 
time, under the most solemn parliamentary 
engagement that it should not again be re- 
newed ; and immediate provision ought to 
have been made for answering the demands 
of the public for gold by a new coinage to a 
considerable amount. Such a measure could 
not have been attended with any serious dif- 
ficulty or expence ; but had it even occasion- 
ed some degree of embarrassment, yet no 
sacrifice was too great for the support of com- 
mercial credit and national faith ; and some 
struggle for such important objects might 
surely have been expected from that finan- 
cial courage and fertility of resources, which 
upon occasions of a very different nature dis- 
tinguished the measures of the late adminis- 
tration. 

«< Instead, however, of trying the effect of 
these natural and obvious remedies, recourse 
was at once had to the most violent means. 
An order of council was issued on the 26th 
of February for’ restraining the bank from 
payments in cash; and the restriction was 
confirmed by an act of parliament, which 
was afterwards renewed during the existing 
session, 
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«The bank of England usually issues its 
notes by discounting bills of exchange to 
merchants ; and it has been supposed that, 

roviding the bills are not fictitious, but re- 
ate to transactions between real debtors and 
creditors, the paper money which is thus 
issued can never exceed the amount which 
would necessarily circulate if the obligation 
to pay in specie existed. But the occasional 
convenience of the merchants has a very re- 
mote connection with the permanent de- 
mands of the public. Though we should 
suppose the bank to possess the means of 
distinguishing in all cases between real and 
fictitious bills; yet transactions may pass 
between individuals, and payments may be 
made by bills of exchange to a large amount, 
upon occasions and for purposes which have 
no reference to the number or amount of such 
transactions in the community at large. But 
it is certain that the directors of -the bank 
have no such power of distinguishing between 
bills of ditferent kinds; and that, in any ge- 
neral system of discounting, they must be 
liable to be imposed upon by what are called 
bills of accommodation. This uncertainty 
would occasion great difficulties and constant 
errors in the use and application of any rule 
for the regulation of currency founded upon 
the calls of the merchants for discounts. 

«« But a single instance of a great demand 
fordiscounts clearly unconnected with a gene- 
ral demand for currency may at once convince 


us that the rule itself has no just foundation. 
By the impolitic restrictions of the laws against 
usury, the bank of England, like other lenders, 
is prohibited from receiving an interest upon 


its loans of more than five percent. But it 
may often happen that the rate of mercantile 
interest, and even that of government securi- 
ties, exceeds this sum. Under such circum- 
stances the merchants have a strong induce- 
ment to obtain mency upon loans from the 
bank; and the demand for discounts in con- 
sequence of this inducement may be carried 
to any assignable extent. Demands originat- 
ing in such causes have in fact frequently 
taken place at different periods during the 
late war ; and the contrary effect of a dimi- 
nished demand would naturally be produced 
by times of peace and prosperity when the 
rate of interest is low. Yet, at these periods, 
in which commerce is most flourishing, the 
eurrency and circulation of the country 
would naturally be the greatest. 

“In real practice, it is well known that 
the directors of the bank do not consider the 
number or amount of good bills presented to 
them for the purpose of being discounted as 
furnishing the rule by which the amount of 
their issues is to be determined. Even since 
the period of the restriction, they have, on 
various occasions, thought it necessary to 
narrow their discounts. ‘They ave under- 
stogd to give a certain limited credit to all 
the considerable bankers and merchants ; and 
to discount for each a certain proportion of 
bills according to the ex'eut of his eredit. 
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But so long as there is no obligation to ex- 
change their notes for specie, it is evident 
that this proportion must be altogether arbi- 
trary, and dependent upon the will and plea- 
sure of the directors, not upon the actual 
wants or demands of the community. 

«« Some persons have thought, that the 
acknowledged solvency of the bank of Eng- 
land, and its ample sufficiency to pay the 
amount of its bills in circulation, are an 
abundant security against an excessive issue 
of paper ; or at least that no danger is to be 
apprehended while the currency is confined 
within these limits. The fallacy of this opi- 
nion may be very easily shewn. It is per- 
fectly obvious, in.common cases, that the 
amount of a banker's capital, and his power 
of raising money, afford in themselves no 
proof or presumption whatever that he has 
the means of carrying his circulation to the 
same cxtent ; and it is impossible to distin- 
guish between the case of a common banker 
and that of the bank of England. A rule of 
limitation, therefore, founded upon the prin- 
ple of solvency, would be still more inaccue 
rate than a rule founded upon the demands 
of the merchants for discounts. By addi- 
tional subscriptions the capital of the ters of 
England and the amount of its property are 
capable of being augmented to an indefinite 
extent; but no one will therefore contend 
that the national currency could be extended 
without limit, or that it would admit of any 
considerable increase without great deprecia- 
tion. Of all possible securities for money 
the security of government has always been 
considered as the most solid and indisput- 
able; yet navy and exchequer bills are often 
brought to a discount by excessive issues : 
and it is known by experience to those per- 
sons who conduct such financial operations, 
that no quantity of these securities can be 
forced upon the market beyond its actual de- 
mand, without producing a reduction in 
value. 

«* A mixed consideration of the price of 
bullion and the state of foreign exchanges 
vould probably be the best practical rule by 
which the directors of the bank, during the 
suspension of their payments in cash, could 
regulate the issue of their notes ; yet, in con- 
sequence of the irregularities which will here- 
after be shewn to be produced by the balance 
of trade, it would on some occasions deviate 
from the true standard. But, whatever may 
be the principle by which the directors, since 
February 1797, have limited the issue of their 
notes, the following observations will prove 
that they certainly have not adopted this 
rule: though it is highly probable that a ge- 
neral consideration of the price of bullion 
and of the rate of exchange may have served 
to guard them against a flagrant and impolitic 
abuse of their powers. 

“Ifthe above reasoning is well-founded, 
it must follow that there is no method of dis- 
covering @ priori the proportion of the cireu- 
lating mediuin which the occasions of the 
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community require; that it is a quantity 
which has no definite rule or standard; and 
that its true amount can be ascertained only 
by the effective demand. In countries where 
the currency is carried on by the precious 
metals, the quantity is regulated, as in all 
other cases, by the skill and attention of indi- 
viduals who are versed in tnis particular 
branch of trade; or, in other words, by the 
bullion merchant, who, incase of a redundant 
currency, withdraws the excess from circu- 
Jation, and employs it in foreign commerce, 
or, in case of a deficiency, procures a new 
quantity of the metals to be converted into 
coin. Where the currency consists of paper 
convertible into specie, the excess or defi- 
ciency is in the same manner prevented by 
the demand of the public either for cash or 
notes. as cireumstances may require. A. 
paper circulation which cannct be converted 
mto specie, is deprived of this natural stan? 
dard, and is incapable of admitting any other. 
The persons to whom the duty of regulating 
such acirculation is entrusted are in danger, 
with the very best intentions, of committing 
perpetual mistakes. The greatest possible 
degree of skill and integrity can only protect 
them against gross errors. They will not pro- 
bubly in one instance be exactly right. 
«That the experience of the officers of the 
bank may in some respects have furnished 
therm with the proper skill and knowledge 
of the regulation of such a curreney (if it 
ought in any case to exist) it would be in- 
justice to deny ; but it may very reasonab 
‘pe doubted, whether they ‘possess suthic 
firmness tor the proper and independent ex- 
ercise of so important and dithcult a trust. 
Whatever respect may be due to the charac- 
ters of the directors as individuals, it is im- 
possible, after the transactions of 17;)6, to 
acquit them of blame in their corporate ca- 
pacity. During the present restriction of 
payments in specie they are obviously ex- 
posed to great temptaiions. Political influ- 
ence may occasion an improper increase of 
their accommodations to the executive go- 
vernment ; and their direct interest in the 
profits made by the bank furnishes a con- 
stant inducement to the extension of their 
notes beyond the proper limits. It is the 
object of the following pages to shew, from 
indisputable facts, that there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that the directors of the 
bank of England, and, in a still greater de- 
gree, those of the bank of Ireland, have in 


reality yielded to these temptations, and that 
they have made an undue and improper use. 
of the powers intrusted to them by Parlia- 
ment.” 


It deserves notice, that in 1797 the 
circulation of Engiish bank notes usually 
amounted to ten or eleven millions 
only; and that this circulation now 
amounts usually to fifteen or sixteen mil- 
lions. The bank therefore circulates 
half as much again, in consequence of 
having obtained the patent for not pay- 
ing in cash. The profits on an addi- 
tional circulation of five millions of ca- 
pital amount, at five per cent., which 
in discounting is the usual rate of ine 
terest, to two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds yearly. It would be reasonable, 
that the bank should allow the country 
half this gain, as an indemnity for the 
risk which our whole public prosperity 
runs by tolerating the privilege. The 
bank would thus have to pay out of its 
profits, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds yearly in the form of a 
tax. Ministers have committed a dere- 
ction of public duty in not obtaining 
some such allowanee. A_ circulation 
adequate to the wants of London could 
probably, not be furnished by any indi- 
vidual fSmpany, without the privilege 
of withholding specie. Were there no 
bank of England, but instead of it a 
great number of private banks, the cir- 
culation would indeed always be propor. 
tioned to the effectual demand. Where, 
on the contrary, there is only one com- 
pany, panics may annihilate at once the 
only circulating medium, and withdraw 
exectly when it is most wanted, the 
whole pabulum of commerce. Against 
such panics the restriction is a real pro- 
tection. So long as the system of a mo- 
nopoly-bank is entitled ta endure, so 
long probably it will be found expedient 
to tolerate this portentous restriction, 
which embarks, on the reputation for 
solvency of cne institution, the solidity 
of all the forms of metropolitan trade, 


Art. LIX. Remarks on Currency and Commerce. By Joun Waratvey, Esq, 
Svo. pp. 268. 


THE art of book-making improves by 
practice. It was formerly expected from 
an author, that he should collect his 
materials and draw his inferences in his 
closet, and present the result of com- 
pared facts and antagonist arguments 
to the public efter the investigation. 


But now, the opinions intended to be 
maintained, are first announced in a 
crude pamphlet, then corrected into 
consistency by help of the hostile com- 
mentaries of reviewers, and finally gar- 
nished with such corroborating facts, as 
a few years of desultory reading cannot 
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WHEATLEY’S REMARKS ON CURRENCY AND COMMERCE. 


fail to supply. Thus the Baconian me- 
thod of philosophising is precisely in- 
verted: instead of taking our conclu- 
sions from experience, we take our expe- 
rience from conclusions, and invent a 
mass of a priori opinion, which Aristote- 
lic philosophists would denominate truth. 

We are told in the preface, that these 
remarks on currency and commerce are 
offered to the public, more as the pros- 
pectus of a future work, than as a dis- 
tinct treatise in its present shape. They 
are subdivided into six chapters, of 
which the first proposes to demonstrate, 
1. That an increase of the national stock 
of specie is an increase of currency, and 
not of capital; 2. That an increase of 
currency, is not an increase of wealth ; 
and $. That no one nation can possess a 
greater relative currency than another. 
The second chapter treats of the balance 
of trade; the third on commerce; the 
fourth on the depreciation of money ; 
the fifth on the reformation of the paper 
currency of this country ; and the con- 
cluding chapter, on the reduction of the 
national debt by the depression of mo- 
ney. 

It is to the fifth chapter of this work 
that the public attention ought princi- 
pally to be drawn; because tht author 
has there ventured to found on theoretical 
principles, often equivocal and sometimes 
unintelligible,a most important and most 
dangerous practical counsel. In a sea- 
son of alarm like the present, under mt. 
nisters like the present, rash counsels 
may find admission; and the slowly 
accumulated prosperity of centuries may 
be annihilated at a blow. This author 
contends for no less than the total sup- 
pression of the country-banks ; and for 
conferring on the bank of England a 
monopoly of the whole paper-circulation 
of Great Britain. We shall extract this 
prodigious speculation. 


«« In this review, I shall endeavour to prove 
that the paper of country banks must ever 
form an inefficient and dangerous medium 
of circulation, from its liability to sudden 
contraction in the period of alarm ; and its 
tendency to as sudden an increase in the 
moment of security ; and that its continu- 
ance is inconsistent with the stability of the 
national bank, and the general interests of 
the country. 

*< Between the termination of the Ameri- 
can and the commencement of the late war, 
country banks were instituted in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom; and up to the 
year 1793, their notes had a free and easy 
citculation, without exciting much public 
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uneasiness ; though the bank entertained 
an early prejudice against them, from the 
difficulties which were likely to ensue to their 
own establishment. Upon the breaking out 
of the war, and the first tendency to alarm 
in the public mind, their stability Was put 
to the test. The mere agitation occasioned 
by such an event, was sufficient to excite a 
suspicion of their credit: and, when once 
excited its suppression was impracticable : 
though at first partial and insignificant, it 
spread with irreststible rapidity, and increased 
in force as it increased in extent. The 
greater part of their notes was instantly con- 
tracted, and the currency of the country was 
reduced to such a degree, as to cause the ut- 
most distress from an insufficiency of means 
to effect the customary payments. It is im- 
possible for me to calculate the quantity 
withdrawn from the purposes of circulation : 
but I should not think that the reduction 
would be overstated at three millions. This 
sudden contraction of so large a proportion 
of our circulating meditim, necessarily dis- 
abled the fulfilment of engagements, and 
produced an extent of calamity unparalleled 
in the history of this, or any other country. 
No less than one thousand three hundred 
and four bankruptcies were the consequence 
of the reduction. 

“* In this crisis, they made application to 
the bank of England Jor relief. But as the 
directors were alarmed at the difficulties that 
threatened theif own institution, from the 
preceding issue of their paper, assistance was 
refused. ‘The metropolis soon became dis- 
tressed in the same proportion with the 
country towns 5 as great part of its currency 
was withdrawn to fill the chasm which had 
been made in the currency of the other parts 
of the kingdom. The mischief, already 
extensive beyond all former precedent, was 
likely to be productive of still greater cala- 
mity, had not government interposed to 
arrest its progress: the issue of exchequer 
bills was peculiarly necessary at this juncture, 
they provided the country with its due pro- 
portion of currency, and prevented any fur- 
ther extension of the mischief. 

“Though many country banks escaped 
without injury in the general shock, yet none 
were free from alarm. None could tell how 
soon the blow might be repeated, nor what 
degree of injury it might be capable of elfiect- 
ing. As soon as the public consternation 
subsided, they took the only means in their 
power to provide against the evil which might 
result from its return, by securing a con- 
nection with the London bankers. By this 
connection, they were enabled to procure 
the support of the bank of England, not- 
withstanding its repugnance to assist them. 
Though, previous to the suspension of cash 
payments, no private London banker applied 
for assistance in his own name, as the appli- 
cation inight have been deemed a reflection 
on his credit; yet assistance was easily pro- 
cured, by requesting his customers to send 
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bills in theirs to be discounted for him. By 
this intermediate agency, the London bank- 
ers were capable of extending the loans of 
the bank to their country connections, and 
of giving them that support which had been 
refused to their direct application: they 
thus secured to themselves the power of 
offering a certain quantity of bank notes, or 
specie, upon any sudden aspersion on their 
eredit. 

« In the year 1797, another alarm gave rise 
to another suspicion of their stability. But 
by the measures which they had taken, the 
press was in reality directed against the 
bank of England instead of themselves. Im- 
mediately that a run was made upon them, a 
drain was made upon the bank for specie 
through their London connections, and vast 
sums were remitted for their support. In 
proportion as the alarm became prevalent, 
and paper became contracted, specie was the 
more and more demanded to supply the va- 
euum. The bank, apprehensive of being ex- 
hansted of its deposits, pursued its accus- 
tomed policy, and reduced the amount of its 
notes. By this diminution it augmented, in 
2 greater degree, the general distress, without 
any relief to itself, as the sinallest quantity of 
peper which it continues permanently in cir- 
culation would be sufficient, by frequent 
exchanges, to draw out any given sum of 
money, and eventually to drain it of its 
stores. As this policy, therefore, had no 
other effect than to aggravate the evil which 
it was intended to remedy; and as, by an 
increased demand for specic, great danger 
existed of a total privation of its deposits, it 
was reduced to the necessity of applying to 
government for support, and suspending its 
cash payments. But no blame is imputable 
to the direetors ;_ they found their house in- 
solved in difficulties by no imprudence of 
their own, and adopted the line of con- 
duct which existing circumstances, in their 
opinion, demanded. No doubt whatever 
ean be entertained, but that the order of 
council was necessary at the time to prevent 
worse consequences.” 


After some pages more of similar rea- 
soning the author thus continues 


‘*In order, therefore, to obviate the danger 
which threatens the bank of England upon 
a return of cash payments, and to prevent 
the probable recurrence of the calawities of 
1793 and 1797, it appears to me absolutely 
necessary, that the circulation of country 

oie ae sys ”» 
notes suould be prohibited. 


The facts adduced in this whole pas- 


sage are most unfairly related. There 
were great failures at the beginning of 
the anti-jacobin war. Whence did they 
arise ? A war always throws a vreat mass 
ef capital into a new direction; there 
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is a sudden progressive absorption for the 
public service, and a sudden speculative 
investiture in naval stores and other new 
objects of demand ; of course many ap- 
plications for payments are made at 
once pressingly and peremptorily in the 
commercial world. Whoever finds it 
dificult to be punctual becomes a mark- 
ed man; whoever is really insolvent is 
at such times compelled to the acknow- 
ledgment. The war of 1792, terminated 
a commercial treaty which had intro- 
duced British manufactures to every 
corner of France: of course the inter- 
cepted masses of capital much belonged 
to merchants trading with the French 
ports, and to manufacturers who directly 
supplicd the store-keepers of France. 
Manufacturers for the foreign market 
are usually principal creditors of the 
country-bankers: they can circulate 
much paper in the payment of their de- 
pendents, where they make it an object : 
and a banker willingly proportions the 
credit given, to the consumption of his 
paper. ‘Ihe country-bankers therefore 
were much inconvenienced by the di- 
minished command of capital among the 
manufacturers, and endeavoured to get 
advances of their regular correspondents 
—the London bankers. On a system of 
open banking, this could easily have 
been accomplished ; the houses in credit 
would have issued a greater quantity of 
notes, and have discounted the circula- 
ble securities of their provincial friends. 
But the bank of England, possessing in 
London a monopoly of discount, and 
wishing to employ its own capital rae 
ther in government securities than in 
private accommodation, refused to dis- 
count for the London bankers with the 
increased facility, which the provincial 
demand for capital required. The bank 
of England even narrowed its discounts 
at that time; and thus inflicted, in rea- 
lity, much of the commercial embarrass- 
ment and misfortune of 1793. During 
the subsequent difficulties of the West 
India merchants, similar evils arose from 
the monopoly-bank, and government 
had to advance the defective capital in a 
manner very favourable to the corrup- 
tion of mercantile political opinion ; but 
very dangerous to the property of the 
nation, very hostile to the inculcation of 
prudence, and very needless and mex- 
pedient on a system of open banking. 
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Art. LX. © brief Treatise on the Taw relative to Stock-jobbing, and = er Transactions 


in the Public Funds. 


THE theorists, who have best discuss- 
ed the doctrine of circulation, are ac- 
customed to denominate that circulation 
useful, which adds a value to the com- 
modity transferred ; and that circula- 
tion noxious, which expends unproduc- 
tively the labor and venture of transfer, 
and leaves the commodity transferred in 
its pristine state. Those who speculate 
in bullion, in cochineal, in corn, may 
gain or lose much by a fluctuation in the 
price of their purchase; but they 
restore it to the consumer unaltered ; 
no addition of labour is consolidated 
with its value: it might as well have 
wandered to the goldsmith, the dyer, 
or the miller, without mediation, and 
have escaped the chance of an interve- 
ning rise or fall. It is probable, how- 

we that such speculators find usually 

a profit accruing ; they would not else 
invest capitals, which might quiescently 
produce an interest ; they consequent- 
ly tend to inhance the price to the ul- 
timate consumer, and thus offer a bounty 
to the original producer. ‘They stimu- 


late the miner at Santafe, the nopal- 


gardener at Quito, the farmer on the 
Delaware, to increase his produce ; and 
by securing a more abundant growth 
they eventually indemnity, and more 
than indemnify the consumer, tor the 
added cost of his present purchase. But 
no apology. of this kind can be devised 
for the specul: itors in the stock-muarket : 
the commodity is increased or diminished 
by war or peace, not by the value they 

withdraw or confer: the time,: the c 
pital, the intellectual effort they aclion 
is all withdrawn from productive in- 
dustry and expended on barren gam- 
bling : and the rank and comfort of in- 
numerable families is staked on the ca- 
price of a cabimet, or the arrival of a 
courier. Even Protessor Bisch (Von 
dem Geldsumlauf; book ITI. section 
43) who appro iches M; andeville in the 
conviction, that whatever is, is right, 
declares against sancllishibaime, as he 
wdls it, and pronounces it to be com- 
ly hurtful. Under this impression 
aw Was made tn the 7th year of George 
! all contracts made after u 
734, for wagers relati 

ic stocks, should be void. 
not however be surmised 
{ages accrue to a commnu- 
fund of ready 
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money, which can be advanced at a mo- 
ment’s notice to the government, or to 
individuals? Does not a stock-exchange 
retain in this applicable form a mass of 
capital, which would else be vested 
in bonds, mortgages, or other slowly 
derangeable securities ? Do not some 
advantages arise from the political vigi- 
lance of a body of jobbers much inter- 
ested in the wise conduct of state-affairs ? 
Do not the commissions levied by bank- 
ers and brokers on the amounts which 
change hands, belong to the class of 
productive circulations? Is there not 
an important consumption of stamps oc- 
casioned by these transactions? Ought 
all the prizes of lite to be reserved tor 
prudence, industry, frugality ; has not a 
spirit of enterprize and adventure, bor- 
dering on rashness, also its value ? 
** Nothing venture nothing have,” may 
be no proverb in poor Richard’s alma- 
nac; but if it does not suit an econo- 
mic, it may suit an opulent society. 
Does not much of our most important 
commerce originate in, and owe its suc- 
cess to this liberal daring? Is not 
a stock-exchange a seminary and con- 

ervatory of courageous hazardy ? Mu- 
: thility of fortune is the parent of many 
virtues: there is more of courtesy, of at- 
tention to inferiors, of tenderness to the 
victimsofadversity,in those whoaremuch 
exposed to reverses of situation, than 
in those whose entailed acres defy im- 
prudence itself. The stock-jobber is 
favourably circumstanced for di-cipline 
in such qualities: nor are his misfor- 
tunes wholly useless ; the inequality of 
riches is surveyed with more compla- 
cence for being liable to capricious in- 
terruptions. 

There is an old book of Mortimer’ és 
Every man his own Broker. Cases of 
dif ficulty are since become more various 
and seers Further elucidations and 

tions were destreable. The pre- 
sent writcr has collected with meritori- 
ous industry the principal trials which 
have cecurred snee the 7th ef George 
in order to compel the fu'- 
filment of bargains, ef which evasion 
is been attempted under that act. We 
think the act itself should be repealed ; 
and indeed all the laws, which hiige 
guning transactioas on a mere © prince ciple 
of honor. ‘They i ft 
ge nebleme 
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they are in the spirit of feudal legisla- 
tion: they legalize villainy, when they 
are obeyed: they secure a preference to 
the sharper and swindler, over the trades- 
man and the regular creditor, when they 
are disobeyed. ‘They encourage gaming 
by taking out its sting: aman plays 
more boldly, because he knows he can 
take refuge in dishonour: but when he 
has lost, fe chooses to quit the asylum, 
which during his frenzy he looked to as 
a refuge. ‘The good sense of Lord 
Mansfield saw that these privileged 
frauds should be restricted within the 
narrowest possible bounds. He made 
the first inroad on the exceptionable act, 
which our author has recited: we shall 
transcribe the narration. 


‘«¢ Notwithstanding the plainness and pre- 
cision with which the act was drawn, nu- 
merous cases have been argued and adjudged 
in the different courts respecting the extent 
of its provisions. The devices and subtie- 
ties that were invented to evade its obvious 
meaning, soon rendered applications to courts 


of justice necessary: and the first case of 


importance came on to be heard in the court 
of King’s Bench before Lord Mansfield, in 
the seventh year of his present Majesty, 
which is hereafter stated. 

«* But as the act itself forms the grand ba- 
sis upon which most of the cases have been 
decided, perhaps it will be the least perp!ex- 
ing method of arrangement to take them in 
chronological order, so far a3 the subject 
matter will admit of it: remarking, as we 
proceed, on the rules and principles arising 
out of them ; and adverting to other cases 
relating to stock-jobbing transactions prior 
to the passing of the act,-when they serve to 
elucidate any point of law. One decided 
advantage of this mode will be, that of car- 
rying the reader along, step by step, in the 
history of stock-jobbing, from what may be 


called its legal birth, to its present state of 


maturity. 

‘© It would appear that the act had the ef- 
fect of curbing the then prevailing disposition 
for jobbing, as no case of importance seems 
to have been decided on it till the period 
above alluded to, when that of Faikney 
against Raynous and Richardson was emf 
in which the court decided, ¢ That money 
borrowed to pay a stock-jobbing contract, 
though of the partner in the transaction, was 
not within the statute.’ 

** Thecase reported in the Ist of Blackstone, 
633, is as follows :—To an action of debt on 
bond, dated the 23d February, 1763, for 
$,0001., the defendant prayed oyer of the bond 
and condition, which was to secure 1,500!.— 
and pleaded. first, Non est factum, in which 
issue was joined: and, second, That since 
the statute, the’ plaintiff corruptly entered 
into several agreements for transferring sun- 
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dry parcels of stock, on the joint account of 
himself and defendant Richardson, to be de- 
livered at a certain time, called the Rescoun- 
ter Day, in February following ; and, in 
performance thereof, corruptly, and contrary 
to the form of the statute, paid $,0V01. to 
divers persons, for making up the difference 
in price, for not performing the said con 
tracts, and that the bond was made for se- 
curing to the plaintiff 1,5001., being Richard- 
son’s moiety of the said differences ; and for 
no other consideration, and therefore void in 
law. 

‘© The plaintiff demurred ; and defendant 
joined in demurrer. 

“© Lorp MansFietp.—‘ I am clear that 
this is no defence, even allowing it to be well 
pleaded. Compounding differences for stock 
sold, is not malum in se, but merely prohili- 
ium. Where a thing is prohibited by Act 
of Parliament, it is void as between the par- 
ties, and no court of justice will allow a man 
to recover for what is made unlawfui to be 
done. But this case is not within the Act of 
Parliament. 

«© The bond is for money lent to another 
to fulfil a prohibited contract. If a man 
lends money to be lent upon usury, or to 
paya gaming debt. can it not be recovered ? 
—There is no difference whether borrowed 
of Faikney, or of any other person.’ 

«* Judgment for the plaintiff, in which 
Yates, Aston, and Hewit, concurred.” 


We sincerely wish this pamphlet may 
be a mean of drawing the legislature 
to the immorality of the act of parlia- 
ment, and that all bargains made at the 
stock-exchange may be rendered as le- 
gal, as valid, as open to recovery in the 
courts of justice and by the process of 
law, as the bargains of merchants on 
their Exchange. Principle is the victim, 
and fraud the gainer by a system, which 
has lately protected the dishonesties of 
opulence, and punished the honourable 
fidelity of mediocrity. 

We shall state this author’s highly 
proper and respectable counsel concern- 
ing a recent transaction. 


«* But a subject of considerable impor- 
tance, and which has of late claimed much 
attention, continues still undetermined by 
any express decisions:—this is the validity 
of a bargain made at a time when false and 
groundless reports, raised and propagated for 
fraudulent purposes, materially sivcting the 
price of stocks, are generally credited. Under 
such circumstances, some persons contend 
that a bargain made for the purchase of sale 
of stock, which has not been actually trans- 
ferred, becomes ipso facto void ; and that no 
legal claim can be maintained for any 
damage which the buyer or seller may there- 
by sustain. The same persons will admit, 
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fotwithstanding, that a bargain really com- 
pieted on the day when such false rumours 
arise and are refuted is good, and cannot 
afterwards be impeached. 

** Others again contend, and with greater 
appearance of reason, that all such bargains, 
whether completed or not, where the party 
claiming the benefit of them is ready, and 
does all in his power to fulfil his part of the 
agreement, dre valid and binding upon the 
other party. 

s* Nay, some have gone so far as to hold 
such bargains cood, when one of the parties 
wa3 aware of the fallacy of the 1eports at the 
time of making his contract. 

«‘ Tt is clear that some of these opinions 
must be ill founded. 

*¢ To establish the principles on which the 
question ought to be determined, it may be 
proper to advert to the real nature of the 
subject. Stock, it is well known, is perpe- 
tually fluctuating in price. Its value at all 
times depends on the state of public opinion, 
which is affected as well by false intelligence 
as by true ; by changes, real or projected, in 
eur domestic or foreign affairs ; by victories 
or defeats ; and by innumerable other causes 
which operate upon it. In ordinary cases, 
we never hear of doubts as to the validity of 
contracts, where the price of stock alters be- 
fore they can be completely carried into ef- 
fect. Even in whatare called time bargains, 
no dispute is made on account of an unfore- 
seen or material change in price, because 
both parties, in truth, may be safd to specu- 
late on a change, or, at least, to anticipate it 
in one way or another: and it will not be 
contended, that such changes invariably take 
place on circumstances always evident, but 
on those only that are generally credited at 
the time ; for men argue differently, from 
natural phenomena and political appear- 
ances: they have different capacities, ditlerent 
degrees of knowledge, and diferent intelli- 
gence. But the means of information and 
judging being open to both, each professes 
to act from his own skill and sagacity ; so 
that, at the most, it willamount to no more, 
on this view of the question, than the setting 
Ms of one opinion in opposition to another, 
We find, then, an uninterrupted and ac- 
knowledged assent by all parties to what 
may be termed the usual and ordinary fluc- 
tuation in the price of stock, which, it is 
presumed, will establish the law on the sub- 
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ject ; and till the late barefaced imposition 
upon the public, in the notified peace, er 
settlement of differences with France (which 
may be called an extreme case), no doubt 
whatever appears to have arisen upon the 
mind of any one conversant in stock trans- 
actions, that bargains were invalid, becayse 
the intelligence, ov which depended the price 
of the day, was false. Unless actual fraud 
can be charged upon one of the parties, as 
that he was a party to the deception practised 
on the public, in such cases, it seems evi- 
dent that bargains so made are good, thougia 
not completed in ail respects, provided the 
party claiming the advantage of them does 
all that is requisite'on his part to carry them 
into effect.” 


It is a common remark, and we believe - 
there is truth in it, that the worshippers 
of fortune are commonly lucky. ‘The 
dabblers, the occasional buyers are mostly 
bit, we should say maimed; but the 
dabs, the persevering jobbers, seldona 
walk off lame. Probably chance has 
its general laws; there are seasons of 
the year, states of the money-markets, 


‘which bring on a rise and a fall foresee- 


able by that sort of vague instinct, 
which habit of business may tend to 
form. The practice of risking, may 
evolve a delicacy of observation, to 
which bystanders never attain ; and thus 
success may be a species of sagacity. 
This would form an excuse the more for 
learning to bea player. The proportion 
is small who sink in consequence of 
launching their skiffs on the Euripus of 
funds and actions. 

Servius Tullius built at_ Rome the first 
temple to Fortuna publica. Our temple 
to public fortune is the stock exchange : 
the goddess stands not on a wheel, but 
on the bank transfer books, which she 
does not open: her eyes are not ban- 
daged, but occupied with the columns 
ox a newspaper: her crest is a weather- 
cock: a buil and a bear are pictured on 
the standards of her hastile sects of 
worshippers: a lame duck isthe emblem 
of the excommunicated. 


Art. LXI. A Letter addressed to the Citizens of London and Westminster, suggesting 


Imprsvements in the Police 3 congenial with the Principles of Freedom and the Con:sitution. 


By T. Corpittrs. Svo. pp. 34. 


THE subject which employs these 
pages is of the highest consequence, and 
cannot be too severely investigated : it 
is a well-known proverb, ‘ Set a thief to 
catch a thief,’ and it is pretty generally 
understood, that the subordinate officers 
of justice in the metropolis, runners, 





constables, &c. &c., are not remarkable 
for the purity of their morals, or for any 
disinterested exertions in favour of pub- 
lic tranquillity. They have their little 
arrangements, and exercise vigila 
frequently in proportion to their 
of which, if their employer disappo 
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them, he has too much reason to appre- 
hend revenge. 

The busmess to which any man is 
brought up is certainly that in which 
he is most likely to excel; and the per- 
manent police officers are conversant 
with all the tricks of rogues and rob- 
bers, know all their haunts, are sin- 

ularly alert in the discovery of an of- 
tender, and acute in directing their sus- 
picions to the right person. Mr. Col- 
pitts, however, is strenuously hostile to 
this class of people: he considers it a 
reflection upon society that police officers 
should be living, perhaps upon terms of 
intimacy, with those very villains upon 
whom they pounce in an unguarded 
moment; he considers it also irrecon- 
cileable with the idea of a constitutional 
and effective police, that a part of so» 
ciety should be constantly under the 
suspicion of the police ; that individuals 
having committed crimes, for which 
they cannot be punished ye/, (being not 
ripe for punishment) instead of checking 
the dissoluteness of their lives, it should 
be the interest of these hired constables, 
rather to encourage them in their career 
of ruin, in order, that at some future 
time the conviction of their depreda- 
tions may bring in a more fruitful har- 
vest. Mr. Colpitts is also of opinion, that 
society does not gain much by the ex- 
clusive knowledge of these oflicers: if 
they know the depredators, the depreda- 
tors know them ; sagacity is opposed to 
sagacity, cunning to cunning, both par- 
ties live by the constant exercise of their 
wits, and vigilance in detecting, may be 
foiled by superior vigilance in eluding. 

This is very true, but it must be recol- 
lected that the original cunning is in the 
thief; his will never be thrown off, and 
therefore it is necessary that he who 
watches him should be possessed of, at 
least, an equal degree of the same qua- 
lity. How Mr. Colpitts’ plan would 
operate, if—about which we have the 
strongest doubts—it could possibly be 
brought into operation, our readers will 
judge for themselves when we lay it be- 
fore them. As to the disgracefulness 
of having one class of society constantly 
watching over the actions of another ; 
it may be disgraceful that such vigilance 
is necessary, but so long as it is necces- 
sary, it must not be abated. Persons 
leading a notoriously reprobate and 
abandoned life, ought to be, “and must 
be vigilantly watched, for the sake of 
public security ; and jealous as we pro- 


fess to be of our rights and liberties, we 
cannot enter into all Mr. Colpitts’ alarm 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. Colpitts proposes to have the pre- 
sent race of police officers disbanded, 
and the police placed in the hands of 
the citizens at large ; he would have 
respectable inhabitants of the several 
parishes, take the acting part upon them- 
selves in rotation, being annually elect- 
ed. As to the present officers, they 
might be employed as tide-waiters when 
vacancies take place, or put into any 
vacant posts about the victualling-office, 
or dock-yards ; some few of them might 
be retained as messengers for removing 
prisoners to and from the country, but 
acting subordinately to the elected con- 
— not between the magistrates and 
them. 


«©The district of each constable in his 
parish, ought to be no larger than he can 
conveniently superintend; and where it is 
larger, associate constables should be named 
to assist him; everv inhabitant of such dis- 
trict, both male and female, above the age of 
childhood, eught to be known to him : for 
this purpose, every occupant of a house 
should be obliged annually to give in a list 
to him of his family, and every inmate in his 
dwelling, as they came and removed, with- 
out, however, being obliged to declare from 
whence they came, or whither they are re- 
moved, (unless such inmates themselves 
chose to declare it) or any other particulars 
respecting them, without they had abscond- 
ed, and were charged with some crime. 
And for the purpose of gaining a personal 
knowledge of such inhabitants within his 
district as are unknown to him, he ought to 
visit each house as soon as he was induct- 
ed into his office ; when such inhabitants 
of it should present themselves before hin, 
and every new inhabitant and lodger, when 
they entered, both male and female, should 
present themselves before the constable of 
the district, accompanied by the landlord, 
or letter of such premises, and their name 
and age oily taken down ; nor should it be 
allowed that any occupant of a house in 
London should take in a stranger, even fora 
night, without such stranger appearing before 
the constable, or his associate, or if too late 
to see either of them, before the superinten- 
dant of the watch, at the nearest waich- 
house, to whom he should declare his name 
and age, but nothing more.” 


Mr. Coipitts is not singular in his opi- 
nion of the necessity there is to revise 
the laws respecting the’responsibility of 
proprietors and occupiers of houses, in 
order to prevent those infamous resorts 
of lewdness, which now infest almost 
































every strect, and which the tedious pro- 
cess of indictment is found inadequate 
to suppress. In order to remedy this 
crying evil, Mr. Colpitts would arm the 
law with a power, which we confess we 
cannot coniemplate without fear. Upon 
conviction of the offender, Mr. Colpitts 
would authorise the police of the dis- 
trict to enter into possession of the guilty 
house, retain it during three years asa 
punishment for the first offence ; “ letting 
it, and superintending the management 
of it in all respects, deducting one-fifth, 


or twenty per cent. per annum, from the | 


annual produce of it, by way of fine, 
and for the trouble of superintending it, 
rendering the surplus to the owner ; and 
upon a second conviction for misusage of 
such property, to enter again into pos- 
session of it, for the zatural life of such 
person.” ~ 

«It may be necessary also to place the 
pawnbrokers business under improved re- 
gulations, for it is through them that the 
great mass of stolen property is converted 
into cash; their interests upon the money 
lent ought to be reduced, and they should 
be compelled by law to give in to a proper 
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office, (the police office of the district for 
example,) twice every day, triplicates of 
every articles taken in pledge in the course of 
thatday. What harm could attend a disclosure 
of their business thus far to a proper office ? 
‘This would often lead to an immediate detec-, 
tion of the thief, and would almost. totally 
deter them from offering stolen goods for 
pledge. Would it not also answer a good 
powen in order to put a stop to chand- 
er's-shops, and other petty traders, from 
buying stolen goods, to give a per centage 
upon the value by way of reward, for stop- 
ping the goods, and the persons offering 
them for sale? The thief would here be 
placed in the situation, when he offered 
stolen goods for sale, of offering a reward 
at the same time for his own detection.” 

Some excellent remarks occur on the 
subject of granting licences to publicans 5 
some hints for the regulation of dray- 
men, porters, hackney coachmen, coal- - 
dealers, &c. &c., are well worthy of at. 
tention ; they might be carried into ef- 
fect without trouble, without expence, 
and we are persuaded the adoption of 
them would be advantageous to the 
conimunity. 


Arr. LXII. Observations on the Importance and Necessity of introducing Improved 


Machinery into the Woollen Manufactory, Se. 


THE use of machinery in manufac- 
tires has often occasioned literary con- 
troversy, and popularturbulence. Some 
persons see in it an unkind contrivance 
to render human labour less necessary, 
to diminish the serviceableness, and 
abridge the comforts of the poor, and to 
Metamorphose the starved population 
of villages into mill-horses and steam 
pumps. Others maintain, that to cheap- 
en production is to increase demand; 
that all the creations of machinery are 
put more within reach of the lowest in- 
comes, and consequently increase the 
comforts of the multitude ; that the pro- 
fits economized maintain an increased 
proportion of the enjoying classes; that 
leisure is won for man by casting labour 
upon nature; that if spinners are dis- 
carded in one neighbourhood, weavers 
are put under requisition in another; so 
that there is an eventual increase both of 
the quantity of work to be done, of the 
proportion of polished and cultivated ex- 
istence maintained ‘by that work, and of 
the fixed"and taxable property respon- 
sible to the parish and to the state. To 
us the latter set of arguments appear the 
more conclusive. 

Mr. Anstiec thus states his hesitations : 
Ann. Rev. Vor. II. 


By Joun Anstiz. 8vo. pp. 99. 


«* In the further prosecution of the sub- 
ject, the arguments «ised for proving the per - 
nicious ‘tendency of introducing machinery 
into the clothing business, may be comprised 
under the three following heads: 


*« jst, It has been frequently objected by 
intelligent persons, and even by some manu- 
factuters themselves, ‘that the introduction 
of machinery into the clothing business 
must be pernicious, as only a limited quan- 
tity of the staple article, wool, of our native 
growth, could be produced for our middling 
and coarser manufactures, and that the pos- 
sibility of obtaining an increased quantity of 
fine wool of the growth of Spain, for our su- 
perior cloths, must depend on the demand ror 
that wool from France, Holland, &c. 

‘«« The conclusion drawn from these sup- , 
posed facts is, that machinery must be preju- _ 
dicial, by diminishing the labour necessary 
for the employment of a great number of per- 
sons in making goods, without the possibi- 
lity, as we do not, in the opinion of the ob« 
jectors to the use of machinery, possess -the 
means of increasing the manufacture, but in 
a very limited degree, even should the demand 
require it, consequently those persons could 
be no longer eniployedin the woollen business. 

«« adly, The corruption of the morals of 
the people, especially of the children employ- . 


- edin the factories, in consequence of collecting 


them together, has been considered-as a fur- 
midable objection to the use of machinery. 
Bb 
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«« Sdly. From the general introduction of 
machinety, it has been confidently said, the 
staple manufacture of the kingdom is endan- 
gered, by its being so much more easily trans- 
ferred to other nations. 

«¢ The advocates for restrictions assert, that 
the use of machinery, by féndering the supe- 
rior skill of those persons, long accustomed 
to different branches of the manufacture, 
comparatively useless, it will become perfect- 
ly easy to form establishments for the trade 
in other nations, as only a few superintending 
persons will be wanted, who may o fully com- 
petent to the management of machinery.” 


In reply to the objection about the ob- 
tainable quantity of wool, why not re- 
peal the laws against ow/ing, transport 
our best breeds of sheep to Canada, and 
there grow the desirable profusion of 
clothing wool ? 

In reply. to tie objection about the 
morals of manufacturing children, is it 
not equally applicable to all opportuni- 
ties of indiscriminate association, among 
the children of the poor; to Sunday 
schools, for instance, the purlieus of 
which are, in many large towns, lurk- 
ing places of premature debauchery? If 
both sexes have separate playing-crofts, 
if they are attended during meals by a 
chaplain or pedagogue, if they always 
separate by day-light, and return at a 
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known hour to sleep under the parental 
roof, the only precautions which our 
state of society can insure seem to have 
been taken. 

In reply to the objection of the trans- 
ferrableness of machinery, let an appeal 
be made to observation and experience. 
Those manufactures, which require only 
the tuition of human individuals, have 
often migrated, whenever intolerance, 
religious or political, has expatriated a 
few teachers. But those manufactures, 
which are produced by costly establish- 
ments of mechanism, have never migrat- 
ed: and for this reason, that whenever 
the demand slackens, the rent of the ma- 
chinery abates; so that the article pro- 
duced thenceforwards incurs a smaller 
charge for the wages of enginery, (if we 
may so word it) than it would have to 
incur, if new engines were to be construct- 
ed for its production. It must therefore 
always be cheaper to buy where there are 
machines of long standing, which have 
already overstocked demand, than where 
the mechanism is new, and has to earn 
the interest of its cost. 

The postscript notices some laws con- 
cerning apprentices, on which it would 
be interesting to hear the opinions of so 
experienced a judge. 


Arr. LXIIL. Observations on the Propriety or ry ty of exporting Cotton Twist, for 


the Purpose of being manufactured into Cloth by Foreigners. 


‘IT has been thought an object by our 
lawgivers to compress, within the island, 
the largest possible resident population, 
without any regard to the quantity of 
subsistence which can be grown at home. 
For this purpose, raw materials are suf- 
fered to be imported with Little or no bur- 
denof duty, manufactured articles are bur- 
dened with heavy duties, or wholly prohi- 
bited, and thus manufacturers of various 
descriptions are rewarded for residence. 
If there were no restrictions of this kind, 
and all exportation and importation was 
free, the consumer of silky would proba- 
bly buy them trom Lyons cheaper than 
trom Spital-fields; and many weavers, 
who are maintained here, would be main- 
tained on the continent. ‘This isa sacri- 
fice of wealth to strength, which was re- 
ally expedient while the nation was un- 
derpeopled, but which is daily becoming 
less important. 

If the exportation of cotton twist were 
prohibited, the article would sell lower, 
the weavers of cotton would be able to 
ges ae it on easier terms, they would 

@ able to offer woofs at a lower price, 


8vo. pp. 64. 


and would sell more piece-goods than at 
present. More resident weavers would 
thus be maintained here, and some conti- 
nental weavers would be thrown out of 
employ ; but there would be a loss of 
wealth incurred in the diminished value 
of the machines erected for spinning cot- 
ton. 

It is probable that our mechanics will, 
ere long, contrive to weave calicoes by 
machinery, as well as to spin the compo- 
nent threads. It will then. cease to be 
the interest of foreigners to purchase 
twist ; because the second operation, as 
well as the first, will be performed 
cheaper here than on the continent.— 
The construction of such machines, 
would be the best cure for the decrease 
of business complained of by the blea- 
chers, dyers, and printers of cotton stuffs. 

Our author wvuld have the legislature 
interfere, and interrupt, by a prohibitory 
duty, the exportation of cotton twist. 
We would have them let it alone. The 
immediate loss to the spinners would be 
great, and the discouragement to enter 
prize immense, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Arr. I. 


Modern Geography : a Description of the Empires, Kingdoms, States, and 


Colonies, with the Oceans, Seas, and Isles, in all Parts of the World; including the most 


recent Discoveries and political Alierations, digested on a new Plan. 


By Joun Pinxer- 


ton. Carefully abridged from the larger work. 8vo. pp. 708. 


In our former volume (p 437) we 
ave a detailed account of the very va- 
uable original work, of which the vo- 

lume before us is an abridgement: a 
short notice will therefore suffice on the 
present occasion. 

The plan followed seems to be not 
so much that of general compression, of 
which the original would not perhaps 
admit, as of lopping off or considerably 
shortening carter portions, which, 
to common readers, and the young stu- 
dent of geography, are the least inte- 
resting and important. 

Thus we find the introduction, which 
still consists of above sixty closely print- 
ed pages, is restricted to those topics 
which are immediately connected with 
geographical science. The antiquarian 
and historical criticism is reduced to 
a small compass; and the botanical 
sketches of the different countries which 


were loaded with Linnean nomenclature, 
and of a length extremely dispropor- 
tionate to the other matter, have been 
judiciously contracted and amended 
The provincial divisions of the Eu- 
ropean states, which are for the most 
part omitted in the quarto edition, are 
carefully inserted in the present; and 
the population of the counties and 
towns of Great Britain has been inserted 
on the authority of the late enumera- 
tion. There are other more minute ad- 
ditions and improvements, all tending to 
qualify the book for the particular use 
of schools and young people. The only 
objection that we have to make concerns 
the maps. These are too few, and 
much too general to be of great use; as 
far as they go, however, being abridged 
from those of the original work, they 
are much more correct than any of 
equa) size that we have yet met with. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY 


ANTIQUITIES. 


THE publications that belong to this department of our work, are considerably 
more numerous than those which were noticed in the corresponding chapter of our . — 
former volume; in merit and originality, however, they are decidedly inferior. 
During the short interval of peace, many of our tourists were no doubt attracted 
to Paris; and on the recommencement of hostilities, with the expectation of immi- 
nent invasion, were probably occupied by more serious concerns than rambling 
about the country, in quest of picturesque scenery or sentimental adventures. ° 
Prudential motives, induced by the same lamentable event, have, in all likelihood, 
suspended the publication of some of the more expensive works in Topography 
and Antiquities, which, requiring the illustration of maps and plates, cannot be 
expected to be carried on with spirit during the transition from a state of public 
tranquillity, and private adventure, to one of private economy and public hazard. 
Instead, therefore, of giving a general sketch of the topographical and antiquarian © 
works which have issued from the British press during the last year, and which | 
will be amply noticed in the following articles, we shall take the liberty of offering 
a few remarks on the present state of British topography. 

As geography, strictly speaking, means only a description of the great natural 
features of the earth, and its principal civil divisions, so topography, treating of a 
particular country,gr county, or hundred, or parish, ought properly to be confined 
to a more minute mvestigation of the same general subjects. Hence it is impossible, 
by definition, to distinguish the one from the other of these branches of knowledge, 
and there are many publications which may, with almost equal propriety, be de- 
nominated minute geographies, or general topographies: of which Biisching’s 
Geography of Germany is a striking foreign example, and the “ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales” is a domestic instance. While the geographer describes the 
courses of the great rivers and of the principal chains of mountains, indicates the 
leading territorial divisions, and points out the situation of the most remarkable 
towns and cities; the topographer follows the meandering of the smaller streams 
and their tributary brooks, marks the minuter undulations in the surface of the 
soil, traces parish boundaries, and ascertains the position of villages and hamlets, 
of castles, cathedrals, and manor houses. Pure geography, however, to most 
persons, is but a dull study, and, in consequence, the generality of modern writers 
on this subject have incorporated into their works various particulars relative to 
the natural, political, civil, and statistical history of the countries described. 
Pure topography, treating of the same subjects, but with much greater minute- 
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ness, is still less qualified to excite much interest, except in those who are personally 
acquainted with the districts and places thus noticed: hence the topographer is 
indulged in a wider licence, and is allowed to ornament his collections by inter- 
weaving family history, biography, antiquarian research, architectural details, 
and almost every particular that he chuses, however slightly connected with the 
main subject. These digressions, if restrained within reasonable limits, and judi- 
ciously selected, confer a real additional value on topographical investigations. 
But when, from the minuteness or insignificance of the district which the historian 
selects for his illustration, a deficiency is experienced of proper topographical 
matter, (which is almost always the case in descriptions of single parishes,) it is 
scarcely possible to avoid giving an undue weight to these irrelevant topics: of 
which Mr. Gough’s History of Pleshy, noticed in this chapter, is a very glaring 
example, In addition to the want of judgment exhibited by many of our topo- 
gtaphers, in circumscribing themselves within too narrow a district, may be 
reckoned the exclusive and undue preference bestowed upon antiquarian subjects : 
an anecdote, because it is old, is not necessarily on that account worth relating ; 
the half-defaced inscription on a tomb-stone, two hundred years old, acquires ne 
greater value from this circumstance than one of modern date and perfectly 
. legible; nor does the authenticated succession of churchwardens, parish-clerks, 
and sextons, contribute any thing to the illustration of our ecclesiastical history. 

The general want of maps, and the extreme inaccuracy of those few which are 
annexed to our topographical histories; is another serious ground of complaint. 
Almost all the counties of England have been surveyed within the last forty years, 
and the maps drawn up from these documents, erroneous as they are in many 
respects, would, by the help of plans of estates, which are for the most part easily 
procurable, furnish ample materials for the construction of parish or hundred 
maps, adapted to the use of the topographer, and susceptible of gradual improve- 
ments as opportunities might occur. The splendid and accurate maps from trigono- 
metrical measurements, executing under the direction of government, will take 
away all excuse from future topographers, who may neglect to avail themselves of 
such valuable assistance. The survey of Kent is actually published; that of Essex 
is compleated, and is only kept back, for obvious reasons, till the termination of the 
war; Devonshire and Hampshire are in a state of forwardness. 

Engravings. are too often reckoned mere articles of decoration; but when in- 
serted in topographical works, they profess to be representations of real objects 
and actual scenery. This, however, is seldom the case: the pencil is either assumed 
by incapable hands, unable, though perhaps desirous, of delineating with fidelity ; 
or an artist by profession is employed, who will, knowingly and without scruple, 
violate the truth of nature to produce what he calls picturesque effect. It ought 
to be inculcated on all topographers, as a serious duty, to sacrifice all those graces 
of painting which are inconsistent with perfect fidelity ; and in the choice of scenery 
to select that which is most characteristic of the country, without considering 
whether it will please or disgust the professed artist, to whom individuality of 
representation is of no value. 

One further observation, and we have done. Our tourists and county hig 

torians, in their descriptions of the houses of our nobility and gentry, think it 
Bb 3 
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essential to pay particular attention to the statues and exquisite paintings which 
they contain, and which, without these notices, might elude the enquiry of the pain- 


ter or amateur. 


So far they have our praise ; and it is to be wished, that they 


would extend their search to the libraries in which are deposited books and manu- 
scripts of inestimable value, unknown to the literary public, and not unfrequently 


even to their own proprietors. 


Arr, I, Antiquities, historical, architectural, chorographical, and itinerary, in Notting. 
hamshire, and the adjacent Counties: comprising the Histories of Southwell, (the ad Pon 
tem,) and of Newark, (the Sidnacester of the Romans ;) interspersed with biographical 


Sketches, and profusely embellished with Engravings. 


In four Parts. By Wittiam 


Dickinson, £sg. Parts I. and Il. forming Vol. I. pp. 472. 


THIS work is an altered and enlarg- 
ed edition of “a History of the Anti- 
quities of the Town and Church of South- 
well, in the County of Nottingham. By 
William Dickinson Rastall, A.M.” 4to. 
1787, 

The first was dedicated to the present 
Archbishop of York; but the work now 
before us is laid at the feet of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, 

‘The author observes, that it has long 
‘been considered a pleasant and useful 
inquiry, to determine the roads and 
stations of the Romans in this island; 
some of those are still buried in obscurity, 
others are the subject of conjecture; but 
¢ Southwell certainly, Newark with great 
probability, present a most exuberant field 
for examination.’’ In this field our au- 
thor has chosen to Jabour, hoping to pro- 
duce a crop of conjecture, and certainly 
worthy the consideration and acceptance 
of the learned in antiquity, The stu- 
pendous church of Southwell: was a pri- 
mary object in the field ; bearing ‘* the 
distinguishing characteristics of Ro 
man, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Go- 
thic architecture,” in perfect condition, 
and pointing out the minutest gradations 
from each style to the next, ‘Lhis may 
be very true, though we strangly suspect 
it; but the treatise upon ecclesiastical 
architecture is totally distinct from Ro- 
man roads and stations, and ought not 
to have been “ agglomerated” with a dis- 
sertation on them, 

The author, having explained his in- 
tentions, wanders into a digression found- 
ed upon the contradictions of those ay- 
thors who haye written op antient ar- 
chitecture ; and endeavours to reconcile 
what pever was, and never will be recon- 
ciled, the discordant opinions of men 
upon any given subject; but the con- 


cluding paragraph of the preface is well 


expressed. Through the whole eco- 
nomy of nature the same rule ever does, 
and ever must obtain. The efforts of 
imbecility will always precede the exer- 
tions of maturity ; conjecture is the first 
step toward (towards) certainty, and 
speculation the infancy of real know- 
ledge.” 

The introduction commences with an 
eulogium on antiquarianism ; which Mr. 
Dickinson calls, not inaptly, the mother 
of history. 

From antiquarianism the author springs 
to architecture, which he supposes to be 
coeval with the globe itself. Undoubt- 
edly so, if we are inclined to permit a 
covering of leaves, strewed on sticks set 
uptight in the earth, to be denominated 
architecture. But would not the eulo. 
gium on antiquarianism, and the origin 
of architecture, however well written; 
have been more appropriately affixed to 
the first volume of an archzologia, and 
the works of Pailadio or Vitruvius, than 
to asearch after Koman stations, and a 
history of Southwell ? 

Another objectionis still more powerful. 
This introdyctionis increased enormously 
by the labour of others; for instance :— 
** In pursuance of my plan, then, the 
outline of which I have already suggest- 
ed, I shall place first, in my catalogue of 
critiques on ancient architecture, the ob- 
servations of Stephen Riou, esq. publish- 
ed several years since, under the title of 
‘* Historical Remarks on ancient Archi, 
tecture.” He accordingly quotes three 
quarto pages, adding two notes; one ex- 
planatory, the other combating an infe- 
rence, that Gothic architecture was de- 
rived from the Arabians. 

“So far this writer, who is at least en- 
titled to great attention from the plausi- 
bility of his account. We shall see what 
others have said on the same subject. In 
Horace Walpole’s celebrated work, ber 
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fore cited on a different occasion, are the 
following observations,” which are ex- 
tracted to the amount of two pages and 
an half, and are accompanied by three 
notes; the first an ironical observation 
on the antiquity of free-masonry ; the se- 
cond on the distinction between Gothic 
and Saracenic architecture, marked by 
pinnacles in the former, and cupolas in 
the latter; and the last objects to the 
term “ undulating, zig zags,”’ used by Mr. 
Walpole. “TI shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to observe, that all undulations, or 
ornaments, partaking of the sections of 
globes, cones, and cylinders, are of Saxon 
extraction, but that angular ones are to 
be attributed to some other people; they 
were certainly introduced into this king- 
dom by Norman architects.” 

We cannot avoid observing, on this 
part of the subject, that almost all our 
antiquaries prefer a circuitous way of 
obtaining information. Some travel 
through England, others through books; 
the buildings, in one instance, and prints 
in the other, exhibit a variety of or- 
naments ; they cogitate on them, and 
form conjectures, without possessing one 
fact to direct their bewildered fancies. 
However, they must say something. Ac- 
cordingly one is Saxon, another Norman, 
&c. &c. because Mr. --—— chooses to 
think so. If the research is worth pur- 
suing, why do not the Society of Anti- 
quaries send experienced artists into Sax- 
ony, Normandy, Denmark, and Arabia, 
or, in short, into every country whose 
buildings could elucidate the subject, in 
order to make drawings of structures 
and ornaments? which, compared with 
ours, would decide the source of each 
style at once, and fix the dispute for 
ever. 

Toproceed in illustration of our charge, 
three pages are extracted from a work pub- 
lished twenty years past, describing the 
cathedral of Burgos ; a page and an half 
from Bentham’s History of Ely Cathe- 
dral; tevo pages from Grose; six and an 
half trom Murphy's Description of the 
Batalha ; tevo and one-third from Wilkins’s 
Essay on the Venta Icenorum of the Ro- 
mans in the Archxologia; and lastly, 
three from Warburton ; so that of an in- 
troduction, containing forty-two pages, 
twenty-four are quotations. ‘ 

Mr. Dickinson then proceeds with 
combating the term Barbarians, affix- 
ed to the Goths by the vanquished Ro- 
mans; and with a continuation of the 
conjectures commenced by preceding 
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writers, which we think might be solved 
in the way above suggested. 

He concludes with an odd method of 
appropriating styles in building, by com- 
paring them with the constitutional ha- 
bits of the nation who erects them, than 
which nothing can be more palpably ab- 
surd. 

The oldest part of Southwell church 
is of Saxon architecture, erected, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the place, in the 
reign of Harold, to which Mr. Dickin- 
son seems inclined to subscribe; but as 
there is not a record remaining of the 
foundation, tradition and conjecture must 
be the base of all his theories; they fol- 
low, therefore, as a matter of course. 
—The side aisles, he conceives to be 
“pure Norman; and, I should guess, 
about the time of William Rufus, or 
perhaps somewhat later. This opinion 
is founded on the essential differences to 
be observed between the style of the 
nave, and that of these aisles. The for- 
mer has a timber roof, as has before been 
mentioned ; and arches, of a species of 
workmanship, strongly indicative of ig- 
noranttimes,and of the rudest notions of 
architecture. The latter have vaulted 
roofs, and those not of the earliest intro- 
duction, but supported by ribs, which 
form angular compartments at their mu- 
tual intersections in the centre.” 

That the church of Southwell was in a 
flourishing state, A. D. 1023, Mr. Dickin- 
son proves from William of Malmsbury, 
and other writers, who assert, that Alfric, 
archbishop of York, = it two bells; 
for the reception of those, he supposes, 
the tower (we suppose the center one) to 
have been built. Several pages of inge- 
nious reasoning are appropriated to the 
establishment of his conjectures, that this 
church arose in Harold’s time. They 
are supported by comparisons with other 
buildings, whose periods of erection are 
wellknown. The author then proceeds: 


«To the Norman order of architecture 
(which, it seems, did not differ materially, at 
first, from the Saxon, in any of its most es- 
sential characteristic features, but was equally 
distinguished by circular arches, and massive 
pillars, with perhaps some litile addition of 
sculpture, and, in some instances, vaulted 
roofs) succeeded what is generally under- 
stood, thongh some think recta by the 
denomination of Gothic; because, as Wren 
writes, ‘the Goths were rather the destroyers 
than inventors ofarts.’ This style of building 
seems to have becn introduced before the 
reiyn of King John, and to have prevailed 
very generally in that of Henry LI. It con- 
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tinued with little variation till the time of 
Edward III. when a considerable alteration 
took place in the. construction of the pillars 
and roofs. ‘The latter began to be divided 
into several compartments, by kinds of ribs 
meeting in the center of the arch, and form- 
ing triangular spaces on each side. These 
ribs, and the junctions of them, were more 
or less ornamented, according to the affluence 
of the builder, the skill of the architect, the 
vicinity of the place to the seats of fashion 
and intprovement, either metropolis of the 
kingdom, (London or York) oat to the pur- 
poses of the building. The columns now be- 
an to take the form of a cluster of small pil- 
a closely united, and forming one compact 
and solid, but slender and elegant support. 

*¢ About this peried, and before any great 
alteration began to prevail in the mode of con- 
structing the windows, we might, froin the 
general style of this fabric, if we wanted other 
evidence, pronounce the choir of Southwell 
church to ina been erected ; but this matter 
is placed beyond a doubt, by the licence of 
the King, (Edward III. printed in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 1,) in the eleventh ycar of his 
reign, to the chapter, for the getting of stones 
from a quarry in his forest of Shirewood, for 
the building of their church. 

«¢ The heads of Fdward IIT. and his queen, 
as also that of the Black Prince, support the 
ribs or springs of several arches in the choir. 
The prince’s head, crowned with his three 
feathers, is particularly conspicuous on the 
north side; and over the center arch, on the 
south side, are the feathers only, neatly cut 
in the stone, By these numerous compli- 
ments to the prince, we may presume, this 
part was erected just at that point of time 
when, by his conquest in France, he was in 
the zenith of his popularity. In conformity 
with the general taste of that age, the win- 
dows are narrow pointed, ynornamented, 
and without any division by stone gués or 
mullions.” 


We have given this specimen, by way 
of pointing out to the numerous authors, 
whose conjectures upon periods and styles 
of building satiate the public, that they 
may, in many cases, convert them into 
certainty by a little trouble and research, 
as in this instance. Mr. Dickinson’s 
observations upon the mode of building 
used in the reign of Edward III. are 
read with interest, because we know that 
they are founded upon undoubted facts; 
and we further recommend to them al- 
ways to keep such facts in their recollec- 
tion. 

We are sorry to observe our author 
has invented a new term for mullions, 
which he calls guts. Exclusive of the 
filthy ideas conveyed by this word, we 
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* On the Willoughby side of the road is a tumulus, called Cross Hill ; andon the opposite, 





cannot conceive the most distant resem. 
blance between the intestines of either 
man or beast, and the beautiful pillars 
and ramifications of antient architec- 
ture. 

Mr. Dickinson dwells with much plea- 
sure upon the beautiful arch which forms 
the entrance to the chapter-hcuse; it is 
certainly rich in ornaments, and he sup- 
poses it was erected in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. But it will be impossible to 
disentangle the endless web of conjec- 
ture, (by an analysis of moderate length) 
which composes all the remainder of the 
second chapter. The reader, who de- 
lights in argument ingeniously support- 
ed, and who can bear a repetition of those 
arguments which form the subject of the 
introduction and chapter first, will read 
it with avidity. 

The third chapter commences with 
the town of Southwell, which furnishes 
another field for doubt and conjecture. 
« At what period this place obtained its 
present appellation,” says Mr. Dickin- 
son, * it will be almost impossible to 
ascertain. That it has formerly flourish. 
ed under other names, even at so remote 
an era as that of the Roman government 
in Britain, there is strong reason for sup- 
posing ; that it was a place of some note 
among the Saxons, we have authentic 
testimony for believing.” 

Speaking of the Roman roads and 
stations, * the principal route which 1 
am now to investigate is, that from Lon- 
don to Lincoln; ftom which, as_ has 
lately been observed by a very learned 
antiquary, ‘there seem to have been 
others of inferior note (passing through 
Southwell) to Nottingham and Mans- 
field.” He then quotes the table of 
places and distances from the Jtinerarium 
Antonini; all of which are appropriated 
but Verometum, Margidunhm, Ad Pen- 
tem, and Crocécolana. 

«¢ The first station then, afier Rata or 
Leicester, which demands enquiry, isVerome- 
tum. Pursuing the Roman road, or foss, av it 
is still called, on the confines of Nottingham- 
shire, we come toa field at the brew of the 
hill, overlooking Willoughby brook ; where, 
as Dr. Stukely, the industrious antiquary 

says, ‘many coins and mosuic pavements 
have frequently been dug up, and leave no 
room to doubt its having been a Roman sta- 
tion.’ The distance from Leicester answers 
very exactly to the Roman estimate; and 
fixes, with considerable precision, the antient 
Verometum at this place*. Margidunum, 
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the next station, is equally ascertained. At 
the distance, where the Itinerarium fixes 4t, 
are the remains of a Roman camp. * Many 
Roman bricks, says our last mentioned au- 
thor, and other antiquities, have been found, 
particularly a coin of Vespasian.’ This is 
called Barrow-field, and is in the parish of 
East Bridgeford. ‘The same account of this 
nlace is also to be met with in Camden, 
Hotstey, and other topographical writers. 

«« We now come to Ad Pontem, the post 
of difficulty. Many persons, deceived by the 
supposed etymology of its present name, have 
placed this station at Ponton, near Gran- 
tham; but the name is all that can be disco- 
vered to justify such an opinion: while the 
arguments are numerous which may be urg- 
ed against it, among the rest, that there is no 
water, in gr near Ponton, to require the ac- 
ecommodation ofany considerable bridge ; and 
it is not probable, that a small and inconsi-+ 
derable one should have given distinction to 
a Roman station, But the most material 
objection is, that the town of Ponton lies so 
entirely out of any reasonable direction from 
Leicester to Lincoln, that it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive the Romans could make it 
a station in their route between these twa 
places. Still, however, if there remained a 
doubt, the distance of Ponton from Bridge- 
ford would decide the difficulty; for the Iti- 
nerary makes Ad Pontem only seven Roman 
miles from Margidunum; Ponton is nearly 
twice that distance,” 


We have selected the above observa. 
tions, in order to shew our author’s me- 
thod of arguing, which we must confess 
is clear and conclusive; his succeeding 
remarks cannot fail to excite the attention 
of allwho are fond of this branch of know- 
ledge. An exceedingly neat plate is 
given of the remains of a Roman foss on 
Burridge-hill, Southwell, and a map of 
Roman roads and stations, equally well 
executed, which is explained in eight 
pages, closely printed. 

The following paragraph must not be 
omitted : 


. A very recent discovery points out a 
precise track which led to one of the other 
stations from Ad Pontem, viz. to Lindum 
through Crococolana. The want of this 
has always been the stumbling block to an- 
tiquaries in determining Southwell to be Ad 
Pontem: the discovery of it seems to put 
the question almost beyond a doybt. The 
summer months of 1792 and 1798 being ex- 
tremely dry, the foundations of an immense 
bridge appeared in the river Trent (rendered 
shallow by the drougit), near to the little 
village of Winthorpe, by Newark. On exa- 
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mination, there was every reason to think 
them as old as the time of the’ Romans ; and 
a sort of negative confirmation of that opi- 
nion arises from there not being even the 
vestige of a tradition that any such bridge 
has been situated in this part of the river 
Trent, since the time of the Norman con- 
quest. The scite of it, if more closely exa- 
mined, presents even a still stronger argue 
ment for believing that this only doubtful 
part of the Roman iter has been, at length, 
ascertained by this accident. If a line were 
(was) drawn from Southwell to Brough, it 
would pass over a hill called (from time im- 
memorial) Mickleborough ; and also over 
this very bridge, whose foundations have so 
lately been discovered.” 


Most of the towns whose name ter- 
minates in borough, ‘are known to have 
been Roman stations; many discoveries 
of Roman coins, tessellated pavements, 
and Roman bricks at Southwell, are 
undoubted proofs that some of those peo-~ 
ple were seated there. a 

The remainder of the first part treats 
of the name antiently given to this town, 
its importance, situation, soil of the 
neighbourhood, the air, foundation of 
the church by Paulinus, first archbishop 
of the north, and the registers of the 
chapter, with several other curious par- 
ticulars. 


*© Jt may be difficult to determine, with 
precision, what was the constitution of the 
church of Southwell, at the time of its 
original foundation; with how many pre- 
bends it was endowed; or in what manner 
and proportion their revenues were: distri- 
buted. It appears, however, that about 'the 
latter end of the reign of William I. there 
were at least ten prebends, viz. those of 
Woodborough, Normanton, North Musk- 
ham, South Muskham, the Sacrista, two 
of Oxton, and three of Norwell.” 


Mr. Dickinson cites the registrum 
album, or white register, of the foun- 
dation, now in the chapter’s possession ; 
a book of great antiquity, abounding 
in curious matter, and absolutely inya- 
luable to all interested in the place: this 
“ determines with certainty the respec- 
tive times of foundation of the other six 
prebends, making in all sixteen, as they 
remain at this day.’? He confutes an 
assertion in Duedale’s History of the 
Church of Southwell, published 1716, 
that the church had antiently a dean and 
an archdeacon: “I find no mention 


side of it, at about an equal distance, are Upper Borough-town and Nether Borough-town, 


fication. 





under the modern appellation of Broughton. ‘This ipdicaces the vicinity of a Roman fortis 
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made of a dean or an archdeacon in any 
other place, nor is any authority cited 
for it by Dugdale.” 

The white book contains a collection 
of charters and grants from popes, kings, 
and other persons, to the archbishops 
ef York and church of Southwell, from 
a period very little posterior to the con- 
quest, to the time of Henry VIII. of 
which little use has been made by 
Thoroton and others. To this Mr. 
Dickinson is indebted for almost all his 
authorities, and better information could 
not be wished for or expected. 

Particulars of the prebends which fol- 
low, are curious and valuable, because 
undoubtedly authentic, as are those re- 
Jating to the pentecostal offerings, and 
privileges of the church. 


** The lands belonging to the fabric lay 
chiefly in Southwell and Normanton. They 
do not appear ever to have been considerable, 
though at different times this revenue re- 
ceived almost innumerable small additions. 
But any more particular account of these 
will also be better reserved for that chapter 
of this work, which I have thought proper 
to appropriate exclusively to the purpose of 
ieondind the liberality of benefactors to this 
memorable monument of antiquity.” 


There were originally sixteen vicars 
choral, each canon nage his own 
vicar, and paying him for his choral 
duty; queen Elizabeth ordained six for 
this church: the history of those is in- 
teresting and amusing. 

The other members of the church are 
an organist, six lay vicars, and six cho- 
risters. Dr. Keton, 22 Henry VILL. 
founded two scholarships and two fel- 
lowships, which he placed in the gift of 
the master and fellows of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, for persons, who 
shall have served as choristers of the 
chapter of Southwell.” 

The chantries are next noticed; after 
which our author adds, 


«* Southwell and Ripon are said to be the 
only churches in England, which are as well 
parochial as collegiate at this day; all the 
others having been dissolved by Henry VIII. 
or his successor. 

«« It now remains to say something of the 
different prebends, the places from which 
they have their titles sdk sotto and the 
mode in which those revenues accrue.” 


Norwell church, dedicated to St. Law- 
rence, is large, and of the style of 
building prevailing in the days of Ed- 
ward III.; it is situated about ten miles 
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north of Southwell, and furnishes pro. 

vision for three prebends. The reader 

wil] find many curious particulars relat- 

ing to it, and a pathetic epitaph to the 

— of Elizabeth, wife of Gervas 
ee. 

Oxton, or Oston, gives title to two 
more of the antient prebends of this 
church ; the town is five miles west of 
Southwell, “ and lately had two consi- 
derable halls, or family seats, the pro- 
perty of the Sherbrookes, who have 
been,settled here ever since about the 
eighth of Elizabeth :” of this family Mr. 
Dickinson gives some particulars, and 
a pedigree ; together with an account 
of Shirewood forest, within the limits 
of which it was originally situated. 

Woodborough, a small village, six 
miles south-west of Southwell, “ fur- 
nishes one of those prebends which we 
find endowed at the earliest period of 
the church.” The church of Wood- 
borough has many remains of magni- 
ficence and painted glass; the chapter 
appoint to it, asa curacy, South Musk- 
ham, one of the original foundation.— 
This place was chiefly the property of 
Galfrey de Scrope, an eminent judge in 
the reigns of Edward II. and ITI. and 
descended to the lords Scropes of Mas- 
ham. The family of Willoughby, now 
barons of Middleton, have long had 
the principal property in this parish: Mr. 
Dickinson gives some account of them 
with their pedigree. 

North Muskham.—The history of 
this prebend is accompanied by the pe- 
digrees of Pocklington, Dickenson, and 
Welby. 

Holme.—The chapel of Holme was 
erected by an ancestor of SirThomas Bar- 
ton’s, about the time of Edward IiI. A 
very beautiful view of it is given, from 
which we may infer, that it is one 
among the best of country churches: an 
account and pedigree of the family of 
Barton accompanies it, with a good en- 
graving of an antient monument, on the 
north side of the chancel, where several 
of the families of Barton and Bellasys 
are interred, supposed to be for one of 
the former, from the tun at the feet of 
the effigies. Over the door of the south 
porch, which is very handsome, are seven 
shields, with the arms of the families 
just mentioned. “ In the center, as / 
take it, are the original arms used by the 

reat ancestor of the Bartons, to which, 
y way of supporters, are added a sheep 
and a lamb, with full fleeces, indicative 
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of the source (wool) from which the fa- 
mily derived its wealth.” The note at 
the bottom of this page is curious. 


«* Over this porch is a chamber, called, 
as far back as memory or tradition reach, 
Nan Scot's chamber. The story, of which 
this lady is the heroine, has been handed 
down with a degree of precision and unifor- 
mity which entitles it to more credit than 
most such tales deserve. The last great 
plague which visited this kingdom is reported 
to have made particular havock in the village 
of Holme, which is likely enough to have 
happened ftom its vicinity to Newark, where 
it is known to have sore with peculiar vio- 
Jeace. During itsinfluence, a woman of the 
name of Ann Scot is said to have retired to 
this chamber, with a sufficient quantity of 
food to serve her for several weeks. Having 
remained there unmolested till her provisions 
were exhausted, she came from her hiding- 

lace either to procure more, or to return to 
ma former habitation, as circumstances might 
direet her choice. ‘To her great surprise she 
found the village entirely deserted, only one 
person of its former inhabitants except her- 
self being there alive. Attached to this asy- 
Jum, and shocked by the horrors of the scene 
without, she is said to have returned to her 
retreat, and to have continued in it till her 
death, at an advanced period of life! A few 
years since many of, her habiliments were 
remaining in this chamber, as also a table, 
{the size of which evidently manifested it to 
have been constructed within the room) with 
some smaller pieces of furniture.” 


In this manner the author proceeds, 
with an account of all the remain- 
ing prebends, occasionally interspersing 
sketches of families accompanied by 
their pedigrees.——In his notice of 
Rampton, twenty miles from Southwell, 
Mr. Dickinson gives a good engraving 
of an antient gate, which is well worth 
examination, though he says not a word 
about it. 

In the history of the government and 
= civil and ecclesiastical, Mr. 

ickinsen informs us, that the arch- 
bishop of York is the supreme head of 
Southwell church, and of the liberty of 
Southwell, as well in matters civil as ec- 
clesiastical ; and that Southwell is the 
head or metropolis of a peculiar juris- 
diction, both civil and ecclesiastical : 
these two jurisdictions are not co-exten- 
sive, twenty towns are in the former, 
and twenty-eight in the latter. The 
chapter exercises, in the person of their 
vicar-general, all episcopal functions 
within the peculiar, except ordination 
and confirmation; the archbishop ap- 
points to prebends, but the prebendaries 
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elect their vicar from their own body, 
and they appoint all inferiors in the 
church. The archbishop is visitor of 
Southwell. When this place was the 
residence of the archbishops of York, 
they had four parks in the neighbour- 
hood; of these an account is given, and 
anecdotes of the successive vicars. 

Chapter v. treats of the founders, be- 
nefactors, and patrons of the church 
before the conquest, and from that pe- 
riod to the present time, divided into 
portions, each containing a reign; of 
those patrons, &e. many interesting par- 
ticulars are given, which we recommend 
to the reader’s notice. 

The ensuing extract must terminate 
our survey of this work, which con- 
cludes with an account of the archiepis- 
copal palace ; the tombs in the church, 
antiquities in the neighbourhood, and 
of almost every place having any con- 
nection with Southwell: each article is 
curious in itself, but their number for- 
bids particular notice. 


«« The first species of antiquities which 
claim our attention within i arish of 
Southwell, ate its four famous wells: from 
one of which, as has been before observed, 
the town takes its modern name, and for 
another of which it has been scarcely less 
celebrated. ‘The former of these is situated 
on the side of the hill to the south-east of 
the town, and about half a mile distant from 
it. The ground in which this spring rises 
belongs to the archbishop of York, and is 
part of what was called the little park, conti- 
guous to the palace. From the circumstance 
of its rising in the demesne of the lord of the 
manor, it early obtained the name of Lord's 
Well, by which it is still distinguished. ‘This 
was much used early in the last centu 
as a bath by persons afflicted with the rheu- 
matism; and near it was erected a gort of 
recess, or alcove of stone work, for the con- 
venience of those that frequented it. . This 
has long been destroyed, and the well is no 
longer frequented as a bath, but by the boys 
of the town for amusement, though its 
stream runs as pure and as limpid as in the 
days of its pristine reputation. The second 
well which demands our notice, was situated 
in the inclosure on the right of the cloister 
leading to the chapter house. Rising within 
the precincts of the church, it obtained the 
name of oly Well. This has been long 
covered over or filled up. 

«« Another of these wells had its name also 
from its situation, which was in the church- 
yard, immediately under the walls of the 
choir, on the north side, near to the chapter- 
house ; this was called Lady's Well, the 
ehurch being dedicated to our lady (the 
Virgin Mary), of Southwell, and the well 
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_ within the consecrated ground of the church. 
3t is well known that there was no spring 
ai the boitom of this, wherefore its supply, 
which depended wholly on rain, was very 
precarious.” 


Mr. Dickinson very charitably, and 
very justly, rejects the fables invented at 
the time of the reformation, which state 
that the priests used to make this well 
low with blood on particular festivals. 
It was evidently intended as a drain for 
the water falling from the church. Mr. 
Fowler, father to one of the vicars, fell 
into this well on a dark evening, 1764, 
and was drowned. The chapter ‘thus 
warned of their own danger, had it co- 
¥ered, 


«« The third well was at the extremity of 
‘Westhorpe, and was called St. Catharine’s 
Well, from a chapel contiguous to it, which 
was dedicated to that saint. - The waters of 
this spring are said to be nearly the coldest 
in the kingdom. Within a century they 
were much recommended for their virtues in 
the cure of several complaints, particularly 
the rheumatism. house was built here 
by Mr. Burton, of Norwood-park, the pro- 
prietor, about 1720, for the accommodation 
of persons who came to bathe; and many 
additions were made to the well, both of 
convenience and of ornament: over the head 
of the fountain was a plate, on which sorae 
Latin verses were inscribed, much to the 
honour of the tutclar saint and the reputa- 
tion of the water. The extraordinary purity 
of both was the’subject of the panegyric, and 
a participation of éhis quality was the pro- 
‘mise holden out to those who came to seek 
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the protection of St. Catharine. The bath 

still remains little injured in its appearance, 

not at all so in its salutary qualities; but the , 
deity of the place is left to lament the absence 

of her high priestess fashion, and the conse- 

quent diminution in the number of her vo- 

taries.” 


The reader will find, upon comparing 
the two editions of this work, that the 
author has made many ddditions ; some 
of which, particularly the tedious repetition 
of conjectures upon styles of building, 
might have been greatly compressed ; 
others are of undisputed advantage to 
the plan; to point out those, and bring 
parallels, would extend this review to an 
unpardonable length, but we cannot dis- 
miss the history of Southwell without 
our acknowledgments to the author for 
laying before the public a vast variety 
of original and authentic articles, un- 
known to them before: these are ge- 
nerally judiciously arranged, though 
not uniformly so. Mr. Dickinson’s 
style is clear and nervous, with the 
exception of some inelegancies, which 
are perhips common to ot tepegriihiesl 
writers, imbibed insensibly by constant 
reference to the obsolete language of 
our ancestors. 

The two parts contain 23 engravings, 
the first of which is a portrait of the 
author, who has omitted that of his 
father inserted in the first edition, which 
contains 14 plates, re-ingraved in some 
instances for the present edition. 


Art. II. The History and Description of Colchester (the Camulodunum of the Britains, 
and the first Roman Colony in Britain), with an Account of the Antiquities of that’ most 
antient Borough. 2 Vols. 12mo. pp. 536. 


THIS work. comes under our cogni- 


zance im a very suspicious manner. 


Without an author’s name, advertise- 
ment, or preface, we were at a loss for 
some time how to treat this unceremo- 
nious intruder; and the wording of the 
title rather excited our suspicion than 
our curiosity. This was increased upon 
reading the two paragraphs in the first 
page, where the writer rather ambigu- 
ously expresses himself in the following 
terms : 


«* Those whose researches ‘unavoidably 
Jead them to trace the intricate and doubtful 
mazes. of remote antiquity, have such fre- 
quent illusions present themselves, that it is 
not much to be wondered at if the path is 
often mistaken which leads from the con- 
foced labvrinth of events to times wherein 


conjecture and sagacity are equally useless. 
Whoever becomes thus bewildered and 
lost amongst the innumerable uncertainties 
which surround him, has no other way to 
extricate himself, than either to overleap, or 
cut a path through his wanderings, and at 
once escape the lalour and difficulty of « 
right judgment.” 


This curious kind of sophistry is not 
highly creditable to the author’s talents, 
or to his honesty : for wherever difficulty 
or labour presents itself, we presume he 
would give us some random yemarks 
rather than encounter any trouble to 
savestigate a doubtful point of antiquity. 
Indeed this seems very evident from 
many passages in the work, wherein 
various transactions relating to the An- 
glo-Roman history are ake with a 
degree of confidence and decision, which 
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no record or chronicle of those early 
events will justify. 

Colchester certainly occupies the site 
fofa grand Roman station; and that it 
was named Camulodunum is admitted 
by the best informed antiquaries, though 
‘ some few contend that this station was 
at Maldon. One argument seems suf- 
ficient to decide this point. Various 
urns, pavements, coins, and other Ro- 
man relics are continually found at the 
former town, but neither pavement nor 
urn has been discovered at the latter. 


«© Colchester,” observes this writer, ** is 
placed upon an eminence, boldly rising from 
the north and east, its inhabitants enjoyed 
the variety of an extended view, with a dry 
soil; and to afi elevation above the mists and 
vapours of the half surrounding valley, they 
had the additional advantages that no enemy 
could make an unperceived approach on 
those sides, nor advance without the hazard 
of an easy repulsion. ‘To render the ap- 
proaches on the south and west equally dif- 
ficult to invaders, vast works and imtrench- 
ments were formed, effectually to prevent 
any attempts” (no fortification can prevent 
attempts, though it may secure a garrison) 
“either openly to conquer, or assault by 
surprise, the inhabitants of the small district 
they had enclosed; and of which Colchester 
was, as it were, the capital. ‘These works, 
whether formed by the labours of the Bri- 
tans (why not Britons?) or Romans, convey 
the most ample satisfaction of the import- 
ance of the place'secured, and point out the 
consequence of its posséssion to have been 
considerable. Such great and visible evi- 
dences, as these may be called, are no where 
else so abundant: and one who has seriously 
mused over the whole scene, and formed his 
mind to a right understanding of the sub- 
ject, cannot but receive a forctble impulse 
towards believing that the ancient state of 
Colchester has not been fabled. It is these ex- 
ternal evidences of its antiquity, joined with 
the testimony gathered from antient authors, 
that has induced the learned to give it the 
appellation of Camulodunum : a city, in its 
time one of the largest in Britain, and the 
capital of the Trinobanties. The coins of 
Cunobeline, of which more have been dis- 
covered here, than in all the other parts of 
Britain together, point out this to have 
been his residence; and after him, it may 
be presumed, at least occasionally, of suc- 
ceeding Trinobantian kings.” 


: The coinage of Cunobeline has fur- 
nished a theme for much dissertation and 
controversy by different antiquaries. Mr. 
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Pegge has written expressly on the sub- 
ject, aud Mr. Whitaker, in his profound 
History of Manchester, decidedly states, 
that Cunobeline “ was the first monarch 
in the island that minted money*.” 

The author of the work before us en- 
ters pretty largely into the Roman trans 
actions as connected with Colchester, and 
pursues them in a chronological series 
from the first invasion of the Romans 
to the time that they were superseded 
by the Saxons; Colchester then assum- 
ed a new character, and a new name; 
its form of government was also new- 
modelled, and partook of the customs 
and legal institutions of the Saxons. - 
During the Danish incursions this town 
suffered repeatedly; and from its 
situation, strong fortifications, and 
vicinity to the sea, it‘ became often the 
scene of siege and bloodshed. Indeed 
the history of this, and of most fortified 
towns, abounds with a horrid repetition 
of offensive and defensive operations. 
From the first landing of Julius Czsar 
in Britain, to the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, our general and local histories 
record scarcely any events but those of 
a military and murdering nature, to 
which the principal contents of the first 
volume of this work bear ample testi- 
mony. 

The siege of Colchester by Ireton, and 
the lamented fate of Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir George Lisle are the most inte- 
resting of the military transactions. 
After the town had surrendered, these 
knights “* were brought forth, and with- 
out accusation, defence, or other preliminary 
form, were ordered to be shot.” Sir 
Charles was a man of extraordinary cou- 
rage and fortitude; to all the insulting 
taunts of Ireton and his colleagues, he 
looked and acted with that intrepid free- 
dom and magnanimity which can only 
be known to the man of great and good 
mind. Instant death was denonnced 
and put in execution, though request was 
made to suspend the tragedy till the 
following day ; “ that they might have 
leisure for the performance of their re- 
ligious duties, and to arrange their tem- 
poral affairs. This reasonable request 
was harshly denied, and Sir Charles 
Lucas sharply replied to Ireton, that he 
would not have him think the petition 
was made from any desire he had to 


* The tenor of the history in Dio, p. 957—959, plainly shews Cunobcline to have 


been king of the Cassii 
tal of that monarch. 


» as wellas of the Trinobantis; and Camulodunum was the cani- 
7 
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live, or escape the death designed him, 
for that he scorned to ash life at his hand, 
and should be soon ready for execution.” 
After a short ceremony with Lord Ca- 
pell’s chaplain, the hour “drew nigh 


that called for a steady exercise of — 


those principles of courage, indignant 
honour, and religion, which had led 
them thus far in their course without 
faultering. It was seven o’clock when 
they were led forth from the castle, and 
conducted to a green spot of ground a 
few paces from the wall on the north 
side of it. Here the three colonels, 
Ireton, Whalley, and Rainsborough,with 
three files of musketeers, had already 
arrived, and upon perceiving the knights 
advance, put themselves in order to per- 
form their fatal work. Sir Charles 
Lucas coming forward took the appoint- 
ed stand, at the same time saying, * I 
have often faced death in the field, and 
you shall now see 1 dare die.’—Calmly 
kneeling down, he continued a few mi- 
nutes in that humble posture of religi- 
ous intercession, and rising with a cheer- 
ful countenance, hastily opened his dou- 
blet and pulled his hat on firmly. Then 
placing his arms at his sides, as in de- 
fiance, with a resolute indignation, call- 
ed aloud, ‘ See, I am ready for you; 
now ridels do your worst.’—An instant 
discharge of the musquetry ensued, and 
four mortal wounds put an immediate 
end to his existence *.” Sir George Lisle 
immediately suffered the same fate, and 
their bodies were afterwards interred in 
a vault at St. Giles’s church, Colchester, 
where their coffins are now to be seen. 

The second volume of this work con- 
tains the local and parochial history of 
Colchester; in which every particular 
circumstance relating to the churches, 
monasterics, castle, police, tombs, &c. is 
minutely detailed. Among this mass of 
miscellaneous matter, we find a few re- 
lations of an amusing, and some of 
raiher un interesting, nature. 

The following historical particulars 
of the Colchester oyster may be con- 
sidered among this class, by those who 

have a éasie tor the subject. 


«© The oysters which are the produce of 
this fishery, being so famous, it may not be 
improper to mention some particulars relat- 
ingto them. ‘They are of several sorts, of 
which the Pye-fleet is most in estecm, be- 
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ing a small thick oyster with a deep transe 
parent shell. The creek in which they are 
found proceeds from the river to. the Strood 
at the entrance of Mersea island. The num- 
ber of oysters which are natives of this creck 
cannot be very great; neither can the whole 
roduce of the river, with its various creeks, 
e anyways tig voce to the vast quantities 
sold under the denomination of Colchester 
oysters. The great demand daily made 
for them has obliged the merchants to get 
oysters from other places, which they strew 
upon their layings ; after these oysters have 
acquired a degree of fa:ness, they are not 
unfrequently vended as the native production 
of the fishery. 

‘* Oysters cast their spawn in April and 
May, and about Midsummer and Michael- 
mas. This is called the spat by the fisher- 
men, and cleaves to stones, oyster-shells, 
yieces of wood, and other things, at the 
anell of the sea, all which they call cultch, 
The spat, when first cast, is like the drop 
of acandle, but no larger than a small spangle. 

** It is conjectured that in twenty-four 
hours after, the shell begins to be formed. 
After the oysters have first spawned they are 
sick, but soon after begin to get well, and 
in August are perfectly so. ‘The male oyster 
having a black substance in the fin, is termed 
black sick, and the female having a milky 
substance in the fin, they term white sick. 
When they take the oysters, they separate 
the small brood from the cultch, and then 
throw it in again ; but if the spat is so small 
that it cannot be severed from thé cultch 
then they are permitted to take the stone or 
cultch the spat is upon. ‘The spat and small 
oysters thus taken, are spread upon places 
called beds or layers, near the edge of the 
river, where they grow and fatten, and in 
two or three years the smallest becomes 
oysters of the legal size. ‘The size, is an 
oyster cast in brass, which is kept by the 
mavistrates, or water-bailiff. 

“© When the oysters have attained this 
legal size, they are removed from their lay- 
ings, or beds, into pits cut in the marshes, 
where they fatten. Some of these pits com- 
municate a green tinge to the fin of the 
oyster, which colour they acquire in a few 
days. The method of giving this quality to 
the pit is kept a secret, but there is litle 
doubt to be made, that it consists in sowing 
the bottom of the pit with some vegetable, 
upon which, when it begins to spring up, 
the oysters feed. ‘That this quality is com- 
municated to the pit, and is not occasioned 
by the nature of the soil, is evident, for 
otherwise it would not be easy to account 
why a pit within a foot or two of a greening 
pit, shall not have the same quality, “That 
it is owing to a cause not permanent is also 
evident, us a pit after a certain time loses 


© * An-antient servant of Sir Charles Lucas, who was a sad spectator of this event, was 
surprised, through aflection, with such passion fer his loss, as carmzstly to beseech death 


at the hands of the soldiers. 


Loyal Sacrifice, p. 78. 
. 


’ 
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the power of giving a green hue to the oyster. 
It cannot be copperas, as some have imagin- 
ed; for although copperas is green in the 
lump, yet when dissolved its colour is dif- 
ferent; neither, were it not, is it easy to 
conceive such a dangerous mineral should 
be the food of an animal; or if it were, 
should not be easily discovered in the effects 
it would produce on those who had eaten of 
an oyster which received its colour from so 
pernicious a substance. 

“« The cultch being so necessary for the 
oysters to spat upon, it is made felony to 
carry it away after the month of May; and 
penalties are laid by the admiralty court 
upon those who destroy or carry it away at 


Art. III. 
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any time. Notwithstanding which, while 
by the payment of a finesof five pounds or 
ten sainal the fisherman can carry out of 
the river, as much culteh and spat as is 
worth one hundred pounds, which is not un- 
frequently the case, it is not likely that their 
honesty, either to those who are entitled to 
dredge with them, or to the corporation who 
grant them licence, will stand so much in 
their way, as to prevent a practice which, 
although descended-from father to son, and 
has not yet met with its adequate punish- 
ment, can make no better claim to exemp- 
tion from it, than many practices for which 
the culprit undergoes the severest. rigour of 
justice.” 


The Student’s Guide; being a concise Account of the honourable Society of 


Lincoln’s Inn: containing the Forms of Admission, keeping Terms, performing Exercises, 


Cail to the Bar, Admission to Chambers, of leaving the Society, Sc. 


Lane, Steward. 8vo. pp. 96. 


THE society of Lincoln’s inn has 
long been celebrated for the antiquity 
of the foundation and the eminence of 
its professors ; exclusive of the interest 
efcited by magnificent buildings and 
Jarge domains, disposed with the greatest 
effect. Indeed -the importance of the 
inns of court throughout London, has 
frequently excited the attention of au- 
thors. Our excellent antiquary, Sir 
William Dugdaie, followed the indefa- 
tigable Stowe in his researches, but as 
the diffusion of knowledge was infinite- 
ly greater in the time of Sir William, 
he found more would be required than 
a mere repetition from his predecessor, 
znd therefore commenced his Origines 
Juridiciales, which was published in folio, 
1666. ‘This work goes to the very 
spring-head of law, and from that head 
he has followed the course of the stream 
in all its meanders, till he accomplish- 
ed a beautiful plan, which has been 
found so correct and excellent that 
all his successors in the pursuit have 
adopted it as an unerring guide. Every 
publication treating of London, silent- 
ly acknowledges this fact, discerned 
throughout all the veils afforded by the 
transposition of words. His information 
may he perceived lurking in “ The 
History and Antiquities of the Inns of 
Court,” 8vo. 1780; and Ireland’s <* Pic- 
turesque Views, with an Historical Ac- 
count of the Inns of Court in London 
and Westminster,” large 8vo. 1800, 
contains whole pages extracted from the 
Origines Juridicizles. 

The object of Mr. Lane was far dif- 
ferent : he perceived, from his official 
situation, that many inconven'encie 


By Tuomas 


arose from ignorance of the prelimi- 
nary steps in applying for admission to 
the society, and ascertaining the precise 
duties required from its members. ‘The 
rules were certainly before the public in 
a variety of publications, but in every 
instange encumbered by matter totally 
irrelevant : his little work was compiled, 
therefore, to bring into one view all that 
the student should know; and this he 


appears to have done concisely and 
clearly, as the following extracts and 
analysis of the contents will shew : 


** In the arrangement of ‘the following in- 
formation for students, its utility only has 
been consulted. ik 

«* Had the work required superior intel- 
ligence, or profound ingenuity, the writer is 
too conscious of his own deficiency in either 
to have attempted the task. 

** Tndeed, the rules, regulations, and cus- 
toms, here introduced, require only that plain 
language, of which this work consists; nor 
could they be interspersed with anecdote to 
interest, without, in proportion, detracting 
from the main object in view. 

«© At the conclusion will be found a con;i- 
derable list of persons entered at--Lincolz’s 

nn, whose names are illustrious in the page 
of history, or yenerable in the volumes of 
jurisprudence. 

‘© To detail the signal benefits conferred 
on their country by those eminent charac- 
ters, would as far exceed the writer's inten- 
tion as it would surpass his humble capacity ; 
but to enumerate the high stations awarded 
to their talents and virtues, may prove a sti- 
mulus to hovourable exertion, and awake 
emulation in the mind of the student desi- 
rous of aspiring to similar distinction.” 

Authors so rarely estimte their own 
abilities in this humble way, that we are 
often under the necessity of checking 
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their vanity ; but, Mr. Lane is too fear- 
ful of presuming, and perhaps. permits 
his fears to overcome a wish of extend- 
ing his account of this honourable so- 
ciety. Such an account from a person 
of his abilities and peculiarly favourable 
situation, accompanied with biographical 
anecdotes, would undoubtedly be very 
acceptable to the public, who certainly 
would amply remunerate him for his 
expences and labour. 

Mr. Lane enters into a short but satis- 
factory history of Lincoln’s Inn, which 
is composed of the old buildings, the 
garden, Serle Court or New Square, and 
the stone building. * It is situated in a 
street anciently called New Street, or 
Chancellor’s Lane, (from the rolls office 
being situate there) but now called 
Chancery Lane.” 

The order of black friers had a mo- 
nastery in Holborn, which having fallen 
into decay, that and the palace of Ralph 
Nevil, bishop of Chichester, built on a 

iece of ground granted to him by 
enry III. were converted into Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

« Afterwards Henry Lacy then Earl 
of Lincoln, became possessed of it, and 
resided theréon, and from thence it 
derived its name; for we learn, that 
about the beginning of the reign of Ed- 
ward II. being partial to the study of 
the law, he first engaged its professors 
to settle here. 

“ The succeeding bishops of Chiches- 
ter, whose inheritance it was, let leases 
to law students, reserving a rent and 
lodgings to themselves on their coming 
to London. 

“ Francis Syliard, a bencher in the 
time of Henry VII. had a lease thereof, 
when Robert Sherborne, then bishop of 
Winchester, granted a new lease to Wil- 
liam Syliard his son, then a student, for 
ninety-nine years, at 61. 13s. 4d. per an- 
num, which ended in 1634. 

*‘ Richard Simpson, a succeeding 
bishop of Chichester, in 1536, passed 
the inheritance thereof, and of the gar- 
den called Cotterel garden, at Coney- 

arth,* to the said William Syliard and 
Renee his brother, which grant was 
confirmed by the dean and chapter, 
William being then one of the ushers of 
Henry VIII.’s bed-chamber. 

«© Eustace, surviving Edward his son 
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and heir, by deed of the 22d of Elizabeth 
conveyed to Richard Kingsmill and other 
benchers, this house, garden, &c. in fee, 
whereupon a fine was levied by the said 
Edward and his wife. 

«© Thus far relates to the whole of thé 
Inn, excepting what is : denominated 
Serle Court, known by the name of the 
New Square.” 

The buildings of wliich this is compos: 
ed were erected by the person just men- 
tioned, on Fickett’s Field, or Little Lin- 
coln’s Inn Field. Disputes having sub- 
sisted between this Henry Serle, Esq. and 
the then masters of the bench, articles 
were entered into by the parties, 34th* 
Charles IT. which set them at rest for 
ever: of those Mr. Lane gives an ab- 
stract. 

«¢ The buildings within the Inn which re- 
quire particular mention are,—the chapel— 
the hall—-the stone building—the library. 
The chapel was built by Inigo Jones, com- 
sleted in five years, and conseerated in 1923, 
= George Mountain, bishop of London.— 
Internally it is decorated with painted win- 
dows, representing the prophets and apostles, 
the arms of a few noblemen, and the treasur- 
ers successively from 1680 to the present year. 

«© The cloisters underneath are much ad- 
mired, and have of late years been railed in: 
the ground, being the Soslal-anmund of the 
society, is now reserved for the interment of 
the benchers only, by an order made in July 
1791; the place being too small fora gene- 
ral burial ground. Here Thurlow, the secre- 


_tary of state to Oliver Cromwell, lies buried 


with an inscription on a flat stone. 

‘«* The roof and Gothic window at the 
east end of the chapel, were completely re- 
newed about ten years since, and other res 

airs added, under the direction of Mr. 
Vyatt. 

“© In 1658, Henry Colfer, Esq. of this 
Inn, devised 121. per annum for ever, for a 
sermon to be preached in Lincoln’s Inn 
chapel, the first Wednesday in every month 
(which is regularly performed), and 8. per 
annum for certain charitable purposes. In 
1768, a lecture in the form of sermons, was 
founded by the bishop of Gloucester (Dr. 
Warburton), late preacher to the society, for 
proving the truth of the Christian religion, 
from the completion of the prophecies in the 
Old and New Testament. To be preached 
the first Sunday after Michaelmas ternr, and 
the first Sunday before and after Hilary term 
annually, (which duty is regularly performed 
pursuant to the directions of the founder.) 
A preacher and chaplain are appointed by the 
society, and divine service regularly performed 


* «© So called from the quantity of rabbits, for we find in the 8th of Edward IV. the 12th 
Henry VII. and 24th Henry VIII. strict penalties on the students hunting the same, with . 


bows, arrows, or darts.” 
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oa Sundays, as well as on the usual days 
appointed by the church. 

“The hall, sixty-twe feet long and thirty- 
two feet broad, was built-in the time of Henry 
VII. The interior is spacious and well-pro- 
portioned. Atthe upper end isa fine picture 
by Hogarth, (14 feet by 10 feet 6 inches) 
representing Paul before Felix; and on the 
windows and pannels round the hall, the 
arms of the various law dignitaries (a list of 
which is subjoined) former members of this 
society. 

“Its exterior has lately been repaired, and 
completely covered with patent stucco com- 
position, In imitation of stone. 

«The stone building forms only part of 
amore spacious design, by Sir Robert 'Taylor, 
who was the architect, and under whose di- 
rection It was built in 1780. These cham- 
bers, from their magnificence, let and sell at 
high prices ; but very good chambers may 
be had in different parts of the Inn, (by ap- 
plying to the steward) on very reasonable 
terms, cither on purchase or to rent. The 
chambers in the stone building are held upon 
leases, dated Jane 1780, for QQ years and 
three lives named at the time, with power to 
nominate a fourth at the death of the last, 
trausferable during life on payment of a fine 
of 101. for each set of chambers. 

« The rooms in the stone building com- 
mand a noble view of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
one of the largest squares in Europe, con- 
taining about eight acres of ground, forming 
the size of the base of one of the Egyptian 
pyramids, and is now laid out upon a very 
nuaproved plan.” 

{t is a singular circumstance, marking 
both the antient and modern history of 
this square, that every attempt suggested 
for its improvement, by public spirited in- 
dividuals, has been rendered abortive by 
avarice, or want of taste in the trustees. 
A more dreary blank never disgraced an 
opulent city than the area of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. This seemed to invite a build- 
ing of magnificent proportions, and such 
was proposed more than one hundred 
years past, to serve as a parish church ; 
that failing, Drury-lane play-house might 
have been transferred there, or St. Cle- 
ment’s church, from the strange situation 
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in wnich it now stands ; but No, no, no! 
has proved the invariable reply to every 
plan, till the auspicious year 1802 intro- 
duced a thousand diminutive bushes, and 
a number of circular and right-lined 
gravel-walks, which a singular fatality in 
the surface prevents the passenger from 
beholding, except in partial glances. 

«© The whole of Lincoln’s Inn is extra 
parochial except a part of Serle court, and 
most (if not the whole of the chambers) en- 
title the proprictor to a vote for the election 
of a member of parliament for Middlesex or 
Westminster.” 

*¢ The library occupies an elegant suite of 
apartments on the ground floor of No. 2 in 
the stone building, and is open from ten 
o'clock until two every day for the use of 
members of the Inn. The collection of 
books is extensive, containing about cight 
thousand volumes, and which are increasing 
annually. It has many valuable MSS. ; is 
ornamented with a few very good pictures, 
among which are landscapes on copper by 
Brughel, and portraits of Lord Chiet J ustice 
Haie, and Lord Chief Justice Rainsford ; 
there is also a fine marble bust of Cicero.” 

Furnival’s Inn is an Inn of Chancery, 
and an appendage to Lincoln’s Inn: it 
was purchased by the society Ist Edward 
VI. and let on a lease which is now 
nearly expired. 

Thavies Inn belonged to Lincoln’s 
Inn, but was sold in 1769, afterwards 


lt like a street. 


burnt, and rebuilt 

After giving a general account of the 
place, Mr. Lane proceeds to the principal 
object of the work, which is too dry for 
amusement, but extremely useful to any 
person wishing to enter the society. 

‘The commens, or public dinners, are 
provided every day during term in the 
hall, where students may dine for Is. Od. 
each, who receivea black gown from the 
porter in the lobby, paying 2s. 6d. for it 
thefirstterm,and ls.each termafterwards. 

The meat and vegetables are served 
in messes for four perscns. The students 
sit at the side tables, and the benchers 
and barristers at the cross tables. 


Art. IV. The History and Antiquities of Pleshy, in the County of Essex, the Seat of 24 
High Constable of Englend. By Ricuanv Goucn. 4to. pp. 195. Appendix 152. 


WHEN we take up the production 
of an author, whose life has been princi- 
pally devoted to ove particular branch of 
study, and also know that he possesses 
the combined advantages of an ample 
fortune, a learned education, a profuse 
library, and all the desireable adventi- 
tious requisites to produce an excellent, 
and nearly perfect book, our expecta- 

Axy. Rev. Vor. IT. 


tion and curiosity are gréatly excited ; 
we eagerly anticipate an intellectual 
feast, and prepare the mental appetite 
for arich repast. But, if instead of the 
anticipated treat, we become nauseated, 
our disappointment and displeasure ex- 
cite complaint and reprehension. The 
former of these sentiments was excited 
upon our first view of Mr. Gough’s his- 


wa 
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tory, and, we are sorry to acknowledge, 
that a tedious perusal provoked the lat- 
ter. This learned author possesses all 
the advantages above enumerated, and 
the public are entitled to expect greater 
excellence from him, than from the ge- 
nerality of topographers : but when an 
author sacrifices his public duty, to his 
private partialities, then his writings 
abound with theory instead of fact, and 
dissertation instead of description. The 
works of Stukeley, Rowland, Borlase, 
King, Gough, andafe wothers, are notori- 
ousexamples of this. In the writingsof the 
latter antiquary, are displayed an exten- 
sive knowledge of his subject, much 
reading and research, but a deficiency 
of that taste and judgment which adorns 
and enhances works. of genius and ta- 
lent. Like many enthusiatic antiquarics, 
Mr. Gough has been often the dupe of 
imposture, and given currency to fabri- 
cated stories. Some of these have been 


confuted in the Gentleman’s and Euro- 
pean Magazines ; and others will be de- 
tected by future topographers. Though 
we wish to guard our readers against 
the fallacious statements of Mr. Gough, 
yet we readily and gladly allow him 


much merit in the execution of his 
“ British Topography,” and his splen- 
did, ponderous, und expensive “ Sepul- 
chral Monuments.” ‘The latter will 
prove a lasting memento of his persever- 
ance and research, and also of his ex- 
sentricity and credulity. 

In the History and Antiquities of 
Pleshy, we expected a long account of 
some curious, or important remains, 
which characterize this part of Essex ; 
but the reader will readily judge of our 
disappointment, when we inform him 
that not forty pages are strictly appropri- 
ated to local description. Nearly the whole 
of the volume is occupied with anecdotes 
of, and observations on the life of 
‘Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glou- 
cester, sixth son of Edward the third, 
high constable of England, and who oc- 
casionally resided at Pleshy castle. his 
noblemen is niade the hero of the vo- 
lume, and as all heroes are generally 
drawn with every advantage of light and 
shade; sois this of Mr.Gough’s. Con- 
trary to the evidence of all our English 
historians, he is here represented as a 
“6 patriot, a magnanimous and generous 
councillor,’’ &c.; and his merits and vir- 
tues are the theme of 144 quarto pages. 

In the small portion of this work 
which bears any relation to the title, it 
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is stated that Pleshy was “ no inconsiders 
able roman station.’’ Unfortunately for 
the antiquarian discrimination of its 
author, neither the character of the cas« 
trametation, the discoveries made, the 
roads, or remains, will justify the asser- 
tion. If antiquaries thus indiscriminately 
appropriate encampments, or fragments 
of antiquity to the Romans, we may as 
well give up research and investigation, 
and unequivocally pronounce the cha- 
racter and era of all ancient remains. 

Having said thus much of our author 
in general terms, we now bring him be- 
fore the reader in the following extracts 
from the preface, which is the best part 
of the work, being written with more 
care, and containing more unequivocal 
information than all the subsequent part 
of the volume. 


‘« It is impossible,” says Mr. Gough, « to 
view the site of PLesuy, or to trace its his- 
tory, without entering into that of its lords ; 
and the history of THomas oF Woopstock 
is a history of the first twenty years of the 
unfortunate reign of his nephew,” (Richard 
Il.) “* and a key to the misfortunes which 
overwhelmed him in the two last. We be- 
hold, in Gloucester, a stern inflexible patriot, 
who, if he panted for the fields where so 
much glory had been won from France by 
his father’and brother, was far less blame- 
able than those whose ambition engaged the 
couutry in expeditions of conquest against 
Portugal and Aquitaine, and wasted the hard 
gotten treasure in unjustifiable claims to 
other sovereignties; while the war with 
France and Scouand was still on their hands, 
and rebellion advanced in the centre of the 
expital, The minor king’s high conceit of 
his own abilities, were heightened by the 
flattery of favorites, and drowned in empty 
parade, which swallowed up his revenues. 
These davourites were Alexander Neville, 
arclibishop of York; Robert de Vere, ear! 
of Oxford, a young man of spirit, misapplied 
in debauchery ; Richard de la Pole, son of 
a rich merchant of Hull; and judge Tresi- 
lian, who never wanted reasons to counte- 
nance the king’s wishes. These preyed 
upon the king’s liberality, and were amply 
rewarded for their insinuating counsels, while 
those who managed public affairs, and bore 
the weight of government, were tightly re- 
compensed. Not that Richard wanted libe- 
rality whenever it was called upon, but he 
was inspired with jealousy against his best 
friends, and recurred to the basest expedients 
to deliver himself from their reimoftstrances. 
Lancaster's conduct had not ingratiated him 
with the people, while the firm pacriotism of 
Gloucester, recommended him powerfully to 
them, and while he, on the other hand, sup- 
ported their remonstrances. It is easy to 
conceive how such aman must be looked 
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upon in the flippant, unsteady court of Rich- 
ard, in whith French counsels.gained a com- 
plete ascendancy. 

‘‘ That we have few historians of Rich- 
ard’s reign, is ascribed by Hearne,* to the 
influence of the House of Lancaster in the 
reign of Henry Vi. A monk of Evesham is 
the principal writer of his life taken singly ; 
but ee will be found in the general his- 
tories of Walsingham and Froissart, to jus- 
ufy the opinion of the weakness and folly, 
not to say the wickedness of his conduct. 
That he might have been trained by Sir 
Simon Burley and the Earl of Warwick, to 
be the most accomplished prince of his time, 
and that his person rendered him the pret- 
tiest gentleman, is allowéd on all hands : but 
that he wanted stability, understanding, and 
principle, is too notorious to be denied ; 
that he would have been easily led, had he 
fallen into good hands, is confirmed by the 
ascendancy which evil ‘counsellors gained 
over him. Holinshed is almost the first his- 
torian who speaks favourably of him ; but 
jt was reserved for those superstitious ido- 
lizers of kingly power, Hearne ¢ and Carte, 
to extol his understanding, sagacity, and pe- 
netration, at the expence of his uncles and 
advisers. 

‘* Perhaps no contemporary historian has 
set his actions in a truer light than the lively 
and inquisitive Froissart, who omitted no 
opportunity of satisfying his curiosity, and 
whose impartiality has been proved beyond 
contradiction.§ In this view large extracts 
have been here made from his history, which 


* Preface to the Monk of Evesham. 


+ Tbid. 
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I am sorry to sav, has been so disfigured in 
ail the editions hitherto printed, that it was 
necessary to have recource to a beautiful ma- 
nuscript copy of it, in the Royal Library 
now in the British Museum, in six volumes, 
folio, marked 14 D. I—vi., and illustrated 
with several beautiful illuminations, (of 
which two are here engraved from drawings 
made by the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, when 
he was selecting his Royal Antiquities from 
that valuable collection,) and frem another 
beautiful manuseript, marked E. 11. in the 
saine library, heonl in green velvet. Itis by 
no means improbable that these volumes 
were part of the aniient library of the king of 
France, in the Louvre tower, collected an@ 
augmented by John, Charles V. and VI., 
and in 1425, when the English made them- 
selves masters of Paris, purchased for 1200 
frances, by the duke of Bedford, regent, to be 
carried into England. || 

‘« This manuscript deserves to be carefully 
collated with the latest edition, by Sauvage, 
Paris, 1574, folio; where among many 
other inaccuracies, the proper names of per- 
sons and places in Great Britain, are grossly 
misrepresented, and equally so those of other 
nations. 

*« The original orthography is retained in 
the manuscript, and the only difference is in 
the division and titles of the charts, a dif- 
ference which Le Carne observed in the 
different manuscripts in the French king's 
library. The hope of secing a correct edition 
of this historian from his countrymen, and a 
faithful translation from one of our own, for- 


t History of England, ii. 640. 


§ De la Carne de St. Palaye, Memoires on his writings, 2 his judgment on 


his history, p. 322. Mem. de I’ Acad. des Insc. and Belles 


12mo. 


eltres, xx. p. 288. 340. 360. 


ij See Abbé Bignon’s Memoires on the ancient library of the Louvre. Mem. de I’ Acad. 


des Inse. and B. L. iit. 508.511. 120. 


*¢  Froissart’s History was first published by Anthony Verard, at Paris, without date, 
three volumes, folio ; by Michael le Noir, Paris, 1505, two volumes, folio ; ‘by Galleot du 
Pre, Paris, 1530, three volumes, folio; by John de Tournes, Lyons, 1559, 1560, 1.61, 
three volumes, folio ; revised and corrected by Denys Sauvage This last was exactly copied 
by one at Paris, by Gervais Maillot, 1574, three volumes, folio. To these editions, Mr. 


Johnes adds others in his own possession. 


1. By Guill. Eustace, Paris, 1514; 2. an 


edition by Denys Sauvage, printed by Michacl Sommes, Paris, 1574. This I have, but the 
volumes are rather books making one sizeable volume. J. Another edition, by D. Sauvage, 


printed for Michael de Royney, Paris, 1574. 


“Sauvage acknowledges that he printed from the three first black letter editions, and two 
manuscript abridgements, making some alterations from better historians, ** to give a mean- 
ing to passages which were in want of it,” placing the original reading in the margin, and 
leaving names of — and places unaltered ; ‘* from the impossibility of correcting them 


with success.” 


ith regard to the language, besides his intention never to change an 


thing of the antient words, he accompanies them with an explanation whenever he thinks 
them not sufliciently intelligible, not always indeed successfully, but illustrating his chro- 
nology, geography, and facts, in notes from historians, maps and records. In the public 
hibrary ag Paris, are upwards of thirty folio volumes, containing separately, some one of the 
four books into which this history is divided; some illuminated with miniatures. Many 
manuseripts have been written in England, or destined for that country, since the author ia 
represented as offering his book to its Ring and queen. 

“« Mr. Johnes observes, p. 206, ‘* M. de S. Palaye is ignorant how rich this country is in 
manuscripts of Froissart. There are many magnificent ones in the British Museum, at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and in other public and private libraries. J have in my library not less 
than six, but not ogeis a complete history.” 

¢ 2 
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bids me expatiating any further on this 
head. 

‘¢ Frorssart appears to have been a man 
of gaiety and curiosity from his earliest youth. 
He had scarcely attained his twentieth year, 
when he was engaged by his dear lord and 
master, Sir Robert de Namur, Knt. lord of 
Beaufort, to write the history of the wars of 
his own time. Four years afierwards he went 
to England, and presented part of his work 
to queen Phillippa, sister to the wife of his 
patron, who made him clerk of her chamber, 
and encouraged him to travel to various parts 
of Europe tor information. He appeurs to 
have been in England in 1361 and 18€3, six 
months in Scotland, and part of the time in 
Wales. His royal patroness died 1869, while 
he was absent, a he did not return to Eng- 
land till twenty-seven vears afier ; viz, in 1805, 
taking advantage ofthe truce between the 
two nations, and furnished with letters of 
recommendaticn to Richard and his uncles. 

‘he former he gratified with an amorous 
novel, splendidly bound and illuminated ; 
and received from him in return, 100 rubles, 
equal to about 25 guiicas of our present 
coin, in a goblet of silver gilt, weighing two 
marks: the king having previously proposed 
to continue him of his household; while 
the nobility and persons about the court, 
took pains to inform our traveller in the tran- 
sactions of the reign, particularly the con- 
quest of Ireland. In relating the melancho- 
ly end of Richard, 1399, he acquits himself 
most gratefully to his prince, by the affect- 
ing manner in which he laments his misfor- 
tunes. At the same time he remarks, that 
in this event he saw the accomplishment of 
a prediction which had been made at his birth 
at Bourdeaux ; and also of a prophecy in 
the romance of Brutus, by Wace, which 
pointed out the prince that would destroy 
him. He does not seem to have long sur- 
vived, dying within two vears afier, at the 
age of sixty-four, having been born at Valen- 
ciennes, about 1337; and having been priest, 
canon, and treasurer of the collegiate church 
of Chinay, and rector of Lestine, where he 
frankly confesses the tavern-keepers liad 500 
francs of his money, during the short time 
he held this valuable benefice. He was an 
amorous poet, a pleasant, but often too cre- 
dulous historian, and a jolly priest. His 
history extends from 1926 to 1400, and com- 
prehends the events of his own time in every 
part of Europe, and even of Turkey and 
Africa : divided into four volumes, and these 
again into chapters ; and in some manu- 
scripts, the first volume is divided into four, 
six, or eight parts. Froissart’s. materials for 
the history of England, were of the most 
genuine kind. He lived in havits of intima- 
cy with John earl of Hainault, who had 
aHorded protection to the queen of Edward 
IT. when her own brother, Charles the Fair, 
King of France, was obliged to order her out 


* Mason’s Memoirs of Gray, p 
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of his dominions, and her son, afterwards 
king Edward ILI., marvied the daughter ot 
her protector, which princess afterwards be- 
came patroness of our historian, who had the 
additional advantage of being eye-witness ot 
many of the facts he relates, and has been charg- 
ed with partiality to England, and hostility to 
France; from both which charges he has 
been vindicated by his biographer, Palaye, 
an agreeable abstract of whose work has just 
been published in English, by Mr. Johnes. 

“ Vroissart was a favourite book of Mr. 
Gray, who thought it strange that people 
who would give thousands for a dozen por- 
traits (originals of that time) to furnish a 
gallery, should never cast an eye on so many 
moving pictures of the life, actions, manners, 
and thoughts of their ancestors, done on the 
spot, in strong, though simple colours.* He 
considered him as the Herodotus of a bar- 
barous age; had he but had the luck of 
writing in as gooda language, he might have 
been immortal. His locomotive disposition, 
(for then there were no other ways of learn- 
ing things) his simple curiosity, his religious 
credulity, were much like those of the old 
Grecian.”"> 


The following passage, from the first 
page of our author’s history, will show 
that fancy and conjecture are substituted 
for judgment and discrimination. 


«© Among the various monuments of an- 
tiquity, which abound in these kingdoins, 
few perhaps aflord so much scope for funcy, 
as well as matter of history, as the venerable 
site of Pleshy castle. ‘I'he stupendous keep, 
amazing ditch, and magnificent bridge of one 
brick arch, must strike the most superficial 
spectator.” 


Don Quixote’s dulcinea had, to him, 
a thousand charms, and a thousand 
beauties, which no other person could 


discover. Pleshy seems to be the 
dulcinea of Mr. Gough; we are not, 
therefore, surprised at the hyperbolical 
terms he employs to characterize it, but 
when we assert that its “ magnificent 
bridge,” isa plain, unornamented, simple 
pile of arched brick, and that the * stupen- 
dous keep’? is a mole hill, compared to 
those at Marlbrough, at Old Sarum, at 
Oxford, and many other places we could 
mention ; our readers will agree with 
us, that great reliance is not to be placed 
on such descriptions. Let us see the 
continuation of the passage. 


«But on a closer inspection,” observes 
Mr. Gough, * this spot will be found to fur- 
nish some new lights for the illustration of 
our national antiquities. We may perhaps 


275. Ato. + Ibid. p. 392: 
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here trace the progress of fortification among 
us, from the Roman to the Norman times. 
If the particular enthusiasm with which lL 
feel myself inspired, when 


On pilgrimage Time's traces I pursue 
The relics of these traces for to see.” 


*¢ T will be bold to affirm, that few places 
afford more ample speculation to an English 
antiquary, than this residence of our High 
Consiables of England, for four centuries 
from the conquest.” 


Having described, what the author 
calls, the roman fortification ; and stated 
that some “ human bones, a dit of iron, 
a stone coffin, a glass urn with bones in 
it, and some iessele of pavements,” have 
been found here: he proceeds to des- 
cribe the proprietors of the manor, to 
William Mandeville, 1180. “ From 
this time,” says our antiquary, “ we 
must probably date the Norman fortifica- 
tion of this place. A simple vallum and 
ditch had rendered this station tenable 
against the savage natives in the Roma 


times, when it probably made a part of 
a chain of stations through the heart of 


this county from the sea.” If the 
author knew any thing of this chain, he 
should have pointed out a few links of it, 
to satisfy the readers curiosity ; instead 
of which, this gentleman, with the geie- 
rality of topographers, principally nar- 
rates a catalogue of names, of marriages, 
and intermarriages, with births, baptisms, and 
deaths. 

Similar matter continues to the tenth 
page, when we take leave of Pleshy ; 
and the history of Thomas of Wood- 
stock, sixth son of Edward IIT. com- 
mences, and occupies the intervening 
pages, to 155. In delineating the cha- 
racter of this nobleman, our author has 
used colours which we presume wil] not 
stand the test of investigation ; but like 
some of the experimental colouring of 
the great Sir Joshua Reynolds, will eva- 
porate with time. The duke of Gloces- 
ter, though possessing considerable abi- 
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lities, and ambitious of popularity, was 
of a turbulent, crafty, haughty disposi- 
tion: Dr. Henry, in his History of 
England, says, “ He seldom came to 
court, but to insult his sovereign; not 
to council, but to thwart his measures. 
Though he had received grants of im- 
mense value from his nephew, (Richard 
II.) he was constantly engaged in fac- 
tious machinations, to disturb his govern- 
ment,” &c. This character from the Doc- 
tor coinciding nearly with those given by 
other historians, make us suspect, that 
partiality, not judgment, has guided the 
pen of our antiquary. In giving an ac- 
count of his murder at Calais, he has 
quoted copiously from Froissart, Bour- 
chier, Sandford, &c., and has had a print 
engraved, representing the event. Ac- 
cording to Froissart, the Duke was 
strangled with a towel * twisted round 
his neck, and drawn at each end by twd 
men.” He was afterwards “ honourably 
embalmed, and put into a lead coffin en- 
closed in another of wood, and thus sent 
by sea to England.” The corpse was 
landed at Hadleigh Castle, in Essex, 
and buried, frst in his collegiate church, 
at Pleshy, afterwards removed to West- 
minster, before 1399: for in that year 
his “ dutchess, by will, dated August 
the 3d., desired to lie by him.” Ina 
subsequent page, Mr. Gough says, “ the 
dutchess survived her lord about two 
years, and made her will on the 9th day 
of August, 1399.” The latter is the 
date of her will, as recorded in the col- 
lection of royal and noble wills, publish- 
ed by J. Nichols. Our author proceeds 
to relate the marriages, connections, &c., 
of the duke’s children. 

A. long appendix of 132 pages, con- 
tains copies of grants, licences, statutes 
of Pleshy college, deeds, and other in- 
struments. The volume “ is embellish- 
ed” with fourteen plates, which for draw- 
ing and engraving, would even disgrace 
Mr. Grose’s Antiquities. 


Art. V. The Gazetteer of Scotland ; containing a particular and precise Description of 
the Counties, Parishes, Islands, Cities, Towns, Villages, Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, 
Vallies, Sc. of that Kingdom, with an Account of the Political Constitution, History, Ex- 
tent, Boundaries, State of Agriculture, Population, Natural History, Buildings, Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry, Roads, Sc. illusirated with an elegant Map. large 8vo. 


THIS gazetteer is, without exception, 
the best that has ever come under our 
covnizance, and we feel much pleasure 
iin bearing testimony to its general merits 
and utility. Good gazetteers and good 


o 


dictionaries are among the greatest desi- 

derata of literature; they are the grand 

repositories of collected facts, and regis- 

ters of unequivocal information. "Thus 

completed, the learned may resort to 
i <2s 
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them with confidence, and the young 
student with constant advantage. The 
most learned authors have usefully ap- 
plied their time and knowledge to the 
compilation of orthographical dictiona- 
ries ; but no able writer has ever yet ex- 
ecuted a geographical or topographical 
dictionary. We know it is an arduous 
and tedious task, which would scarcely 
remunerate a man of talent for his time 
and exertion; and when completed, 
would be characterised by the fastidious 
critic, asa work of mere compilation and 
mechanical drudgery. It therefore gives 
us pleasure to see the work before us ex- 
ecuted so respectably ; and it we cannot 
give it unqualified approbation, we shall 

e very lenient in censure. ‘The topo- 
graphy and antiquities of Sdotland have 
been more fully described than those of 
England, Wales, or Ircland; conse- 
quently the task of arranging the whole 
in alphabetical order is greatly facilitat- 
ed. The laborious and circumstantial 
statistical history, edited by Sir John 
Sinclair, with the many scientific and 
miscellaneous works, exclusively written 
on Scotland, constitute a substantial and 
permanent basis for such a publication 
as the present. And it is no small de- 


gree of praise to say, that the editor 
seems to have made a judicious use of 
these materials. 

The gazetteer is preceded by a long 
introduction, in which the editor has con- 
cisely narrated the most prominent and 
characteristic circumstances, relating to 


Scotland in general. From this part of 
the work we intend to make different ex- 
tracts, which will serve to exemplify the 
writer’s style and manner, and also af- 
ford much condensed information con- 
cerning this part of Great Britain. 

“ Scotland is bounded on all sides by 
the sea, except on the S.F. where it is 
joined to England.” This is rather an 
unpropitious beginning, where the writer 
contradicts himself in the first sentence; 
but many five writers aze guilty of this 
vulgarism. 

“ Scotland is about 280 miles in length, 
from the Mull of Galloway to Cape 
Wrath; and at the greatest breadth, 
from the Point or Ru of Ardnamurchan 
to Buchanness, 180 miles; but the land 
is so indented by arms of the sea, that 
the breadth is exceedingly various, and 
no part is distant above 40 miles from 
the coast.”” Next follows a particular 
description of the coasts, including some 
account of the friths and bays. by this 
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we learn, that the northern coast is gee 
nerally “ bold and dangerous, jutting 
out into formidable rocky promontories, 
and divided from the Orkueys by a nar- 
row and tempestuous sea, named the 
Pentland Frith. ‘The whole of the wes- 
tern shore seems torn and shattered by 
the fury of the waves, and isevery where 
indented by extensive arms of the sea; 
while in every part innumerable islands 
are seen, which appear as if they had 
been detached or torn from the main 
land by some convulsion of nature.” 

In describing the surface of Scotland, 
the writer says, it is estimated to con- 
tain an area of 27,794 miles; which by 
the report lately made to the board of 
agriculture, comprehends 12,151,471 
acres of cultivated, and 14,218,294 acres 
of uncultivated lands. The remainder 
of the surface is occupied by lakes and 
rivers. Scotland is naturally divided 
into the two great divisions, of ighlancs 
and /owlands, (of which particular ac- 
counts are given in the gazetteer.) It 
is also divided into three parts, called 
the north, middle, and south divisions, 
whose boundaries are strongly marked 
by nature. 


«« In the northern division, the face of the 
country presents nothing to the eye but an 
assemblage of vast mountains; bordered, 
however, on the N. N.E. and E. coasts, with 
vales and level tracts of considerable fertility. 
The middle division also contains many great 
ranges of mountains, particularly the Gram- 
pians, which extend from Aberdeenshire, in 
a S. W. direction, to the Atlantic. In these 
two divisions, which comprehend more thar 
two thirds of Scotland, the arable ground 
bears but a small proportion to the moun 
tainous regions; of which the ruggedness and 
sterility will ever in a great measure defy the 
efforts of human indystry. The country, o2 
the eastern coasts of the middle division, and 
in agreat part of the southern, bears more 
resemblance to England, and the proportions 
of the cultivated to the uncultivated, are 4 
third. Inthe southern division we find every 
sort of rural variety.” 


Some account of the mountains, lales, 
rivers, and fore-ts, follows. Under the 
latter head we find, that the ancient fo- 
rests of Scotland have been greatly di- 
minished, and few plantations substituted 
in their place. 

«¢ Of the antient Sylva Caledenia, or Cale- 
donian forest, the most considerable re mains 
are in the districts of Marr and Glentanar, in 
Rannoch, in Glenmore, and Strathspey, and 

n Altury, in Ross-shire. The fir is the most 
common wooed; but the oak and other decir 
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duous trees are not wanting. These forests, 
some of which extend no less than 30 or 40 
miles in length, would doubtless be a source 
of great riches to the proprietars, and to the 
country at large, did not the want of roads, 
and the distance from the sea, preclude the 
possibility of land carriage; and the plan of 
Hoating down the rivers is not so practicable, 
owing to the risk of being shivered by the 
frequent and high falls. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, however, several companies 
have succeeded in floating down the Spev 
and Dee, by cutting canals where the fails 
are so high as to injure the wood.” 

The climate, soil, water, and vegetable 

roductions, are described under separate 
i and we are pleased to find, that 
the Scotch nobility and gentry have emu- 
lated their English neighbours, in esta- 
blishing “the Highland Society,” for the 
promotion and encouragement of agri- 
culture. 

Premiums are given for the cultivation 
of waste lands, for advancing the breed 
of black cattle and sheep, and for pro- 
moting other important objects apper- 
taining toagriculture. The nobility and 
yeomanry of the country, not only set 
jaudable examples of improvement, but 
encourage it in others. “ Still,” says 
the editor, ‘from the well known prin- 
ciple of human nature, the reluctance to 
change old customs, and to relinquish 
habits sanctioned andestablished by time, 
an almost insuperable obstacle is pre- 
sented to general improvement. This 
aversion to new plans, or, as they are 
termed, ‘ innovation of established cus- 
toms,’ is now wearing off; and it is 
hoped, from the improvements already 
introduced, and the exertions of the board 
of agriculture lately established, that a 
spirit of improvement will be diffused, 
which will surmount any obstinacy that 
remains, and make the practical far- 
mers open their eyes to their true inte- 
rests. Let them be taught, that the num- 
ber of true citizens, and not the extent of 
territory, is the true criterion of national 
wealth; and that the increase of popula- 
tion can be supported only by resources 
drawn from their own territory, raised 
and augmented by the improvement of 
agriculture.” In speaking of this sub- 
ject, we could almost adopt the words of 
a late author, in a survey of a county 
given in to the board of agriculture:— 
“ Had I,” says this almost enthusiastic 
writer, “the powers of persuasion equal 
to the conviction I have of the import- 


ance of the maxim, I would proclaim it 
to my country, from the Point of Shet- 
land to the Land’s-end of England, un- 
til it were heard and understood, and 
felt by every man that eateth bread, 
that he who makes two ears of corn grow 
where only one grew before, does more 
good to mankind than the whole race of 
politicians together*.” The soil of Scot- 
land produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peas and beans, flax,hemp, hay, potatoes, 
turnips, carrots ; and, in general, all the 
sorts of crops which are raised in the 
southern part of the island. Of late, 
many extensive tracts of waste land have 
been planted. In every district, the can- 
did observer will find proofs of the illi- 
berality of Dr. Johnson’s account of 
Scottish trees, which has certainly been 
founded in ignorance, dictated by pre- 
judice, and written without considera- 
tion. 

The mineralogy of Scotland is con- 
cisely described, and the principal mines 
and minerals are mentioned. Though 
there are not many precious metals ob- 
tained from this part of the kingdom, 
yet, when “ James V. married the French 
king’s daughter, a number of covered 
dishes, containing coins of Scottish gold, 
were presented to the guests by way of 
desert ; and it appears by the public re- 
cords, that in one year there was coined 
in the mint of Scotland 48,0001. sterling, 
of Scottish gold.” There are no silver 
mines at present, but much of this metal 
is obtained from the lead mines. “ Of 
late, a very rich mine of antimony has 
been opened in Westerkirk, in Dumfries- 
shire, supposed to be richer than any at 
present known in the world. ‘The other 
metallic substances hitherto discovered 
are cobalt, bismuth, manganese, wolfram, 
plumbago, and mercury; the latter in 
very small quantities. Limestone, free- 
stone or sandstone, and slate, are found 
in every district in the greatest abund- 
ance. Of late too, some attention has 
been paid to the marbles, which prove no 
qway — in colour or polish to those 
of Italy.” ‘Uhese latter assertions savour 
too much of national partiality, which 
also depreciates many other parts of the 
book. A political or a geographical 
historian, should have a mind free from 
local and general prejudice; for wher- 
ever either appear, it excites suspicion 
and mistrust. Dr. Johnson, as already 
observed, and some other writers, have 


* Dr. Robertson's survey of Perthshire. 
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caricatured Scotland and the Scots; 
and the latter endeavouring to vindicate 
themselves, have been rather free in egot- 
ism and praise. Either extreme is equal- 
ly disgusting. 

Under the heads of education and li- 
terature, we find some particulars, which 
account for the prevalence of school 
learning among the Caledonians. ‘The 
attention of the Scottish legislature 
was, at a very early period of history, 
called to the means of extending the views, 
and increasing the knowledge of the in- 
habitants ; but the intentions of the go- 
vernment were greatly retarded by the 
influenceof Romish clergy. When there- 
formation emancipated them from papal 
subjection, the inhabitants were soon dis- 
tinguished by their. enlightened senti- 
ments and growing knowledge. The 
civil revolution, which took place shortly 
after, contributed to the same happy end. 
By these events, the means of instruction 
were laid open ; many institutions were 
established for the improvement of the 
poor; and many benefactions were be- 
stowed to reward the teachers, and to 
support the scholar.” In the second ses- 
sion of William and Mary, an act of par- 
liament was passed, “that there be a 


school and schoolmaster in every parish; 
his fee not under an hundred marks, nor 


above two hundred.”? These plans pro- 
duced very beneficial consequences, and 
civilization and knowledge spread their 
benign influence through the country; 
schools became numerous, and the sala- 
ries tempted many to become masters. 
« The parochial schools, academies, and 
universities of Scotland, are compari- 
tively cheaper than those of England,” 
and learning and literature are more ge- 
nerally cultivated. This is a pleasing 
theme to the editor, who boastiigly re- 
cords a long list of eminent writers, all of 
Scottish origin.. “ Previous to 1763, li- 
terary property, or authors acquiring 
money by their writings, was hardly 
known in Scotland; but of late, the value 
of literary property has been carried 
higher by the Scots, than was ever known 
among any other people. David Hume 
received 5000]. for the six last volumes 
of his History of Britain; and Dr. Ro- 
bertson received 45001. for his Charles 
V. Dr. Blair received the highest price 
for his sermons, ever known to be paid 
for that kind of writing, the merit of 
which produced him a pension from his 
majesty of 200]. per annum. Even 
among the lower ranks, literature is not 
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a stranger; the cheapness of the fees in 
the parochial schools, and the facility 
with which education can be had in 
Scotland, give the peasantry a manifest 
advantage over the peasantry of Eng- 
land.” 

In describing the commerce, fisheries; and 
manufactures of Scotland, the author says, 
“they have for many years been in an 
improving state.” To elucidate this, he 
gives a concise history of the Scottish 
commerce, from the union to the present 
time. The constitution and civil govern- 
ment are more fully detailed,and the * In- 
troduction” is terminated with notices of 
some of the most considerable military 
and religious antiquities in that country. 
Among them Antoninus’s wall, and nu- 
merous Roman camps are specified.— 
The latter, says this writer, are ** gener- 
ally distinguished from those of the 
Danes and Saxons, by being rectangu- 
lar.”? This opinion, we believe, to be 
one of the common errors of antiquaries. 
It appears to us very improbable, that 
the Romans would occupy their time, in 
the midst of war, to form a square en- 
campment, if a circular or oval one was 
already prepared to their hands. But 
some antient writers have said, it was the 
usual practice of these warriors to throw 
up their earthworks in a certain form; and 
later authors made that a uniform system, 
which must evidently be governed by 
circumstances. ‘The concluding sentence 
of the introduction has our warmest 
wishes, for a speedy accomplishment.— 
«The intercourse between England and 
Scotland, is every day growing more 
frequent, to the mutual advantage of 
both. This has the effect of rendering 
the manners, dress, language, and, in- 
deed, every particular alike; and of 
course we may anticipate, at no very dis- 
tant period, the time when national dis- 
tinctions and prejudices shall be known 
no more, and Britain will form, as it 
ought to be,x—only onE NATION.” 

Rade, in the preceding passages, 
given an abstract of the histcrical intro- 
duction to thisvolume, it wil! besufficient 
to observe, that under the respective 
alphabetical heads, will be found a pret- 
ty circumstantial account of all the sub- 
jects enumerated in the title. Some of 
the articles indeed, we think are rather 
too minute for a work of this nature; 
and in describing objects of British, Ro- 
man, and architectural artiquity, we re- 
mark a want of discrimination and pres 
cision. At the end of the volume, is an 
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account of the population of each county 
and each district in Scotland; from which 
we are informed, that the whole amount- 
ed, in 1755, to 1,265,380; in 1790-8, it 
increased to 1,527,892; and in 1801, to 
1,604,826 ; making an increase, in 45 
years, of 339,446 persons. To this are 
added, a chronological table of kings, 
the peerage, the distriets of royal bo- 
roughs which send members to parlia- 
ment, the real and valued rent of Scot- 
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land by counties, the principal roads and 
fairs arranged under each month.— 
“The elegant map,” announced in the 
title-page, is very badly drawn and 
badly engraved.We often sought in vain 
for places mentioned in the description, 
and found that the spelling of places 
in the map and in the gazetteer, was 
often at variance ; a circumstance which 
should be more strictly attended to by 
editors. 


Art. VI. The History, antient and modern, of the Sheriffdoms of Fife and Kinross ; with 
a Description of both, and of the Firths of Forth and Tay, and the Islands in them ; ia 
which there is an Account of the Royal Seats and Castles, and of the Royal Burghs and 
Ports, and of the religious Houses and Schools, and of the most remarkable Houses of the 


Nobility and Geniry. 


By Sir Rovert Sissarv, M. D. 
8vo. pp. 468, 


SIR Robert Sibbald has had the ho- 
nour of leading the way in the arduous 
undertaking of elucidating the history 
of his native country. That he has 
produced a work worthy of its patro- 
nage is implied by the republication of 
this volume at the present more enlight- 
ened period; he introduces the follow- 
ing words in his epistle to the reader. 


« This history and description of Fife and 
Kinross, courteous reader, is a specimen | 
was desired to give of what I had done by 
the commend of King Charles IT. in the de- 
scription of North Britain, ancient and mo- 
der: it was not my blame that it is not ac- 
companied with maps of them, but theirs 
who ought to have seen that done. I have 
supplied that want as well as I could, by a 
particular description of the most remarkable 
places, and by lists of tse heritors ancient 
and modern.” 


The work contains four parts, and an 
appendix. ‘The first describes the an- 
tient extent of the shire; its antient name; 
a description of the country in the time 
of the Romans; a character of the Cale- 
donians termed Dicaledones and Vec- 
turiones, and whence they emigrated ; 
the language of the Picts; their man- 
ners, policy, and religious rites. The 
“ actions and exploits’ of the Romans 
in Scotiand, and the wars of the Danes 
in the shire. 

The second part treats of the firths 
of Forth and Tay, the islands of the 
former, the animals, the sanguineous 
fish, exsanguious animals, and the mi- 
nerals of both the firths, and the plants 
upon the firth of Forth, and some within 
the sea-mark ; the natural history of the 


« “Ae ] “ Pol . sctean reloin 
ure: the state of the christian religion, 


With an Account of the natural Products of the Land and Waters. 
A new Edition, with Notes and Illustrations. 


and an account of the Culdees who first 
introduced it, “ shewing how the Cul- 
dees were deprived of their rights,” and 
of the religious houses and hospitals in 
these shires. 

The third division concerns the shire 
of Fife; the jurisdiction; the earls; and 
officers: Macduff the first earl, and the 
privileges he obtained of king Malcolm 
Kanmor; a list of the earls; the civil 
jurisdiction ; list of bishops and priors 
of St. Andrews; of the clergy, nobility 
and gentry; officers of state of Fife; and 
an account of the university of St. An- 
drews. Next follows a history of Kin. 
ross-shire. 

Part fourth. The coast from the 
western boundary to the river Leven, 
thence to Fifeness, thence to the river 
Eden; a description of the inland country 
east from the Lomonds, of the Strath 
ot Leven, of Lochorshire, of the west- 
ern parts inland of the plains of Eden, 
and of the northern parts inland. 

The appeadix contains the natural his- 
tory of Fife ; particulars concerning some 
natives of this shire eminent for learning 
and arts; antient heritors of the shire ; 
new list of the principal heritors, and 
of those of Kinross; Gordon’s list of 
those of the former shire; houses of 
the nobility and gentry: the valuation 
of Fifeshire, 1695; list of the parishes, 
as divided into presbyteries, with the 
names of patrons and incumbents ; list 
of the British kings; and, lastly, an ac- 
count of the arrival and treatment of 
some ship-wrecked mariners and soldiers 
of the Spanish armada, at Anstruther. 

The editor of this edition has collected 
a vast number of notes, which are in- 
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serted at the bottom of almost every 
page, from the most valuable authors 
who have written on Scottish history or 
antiquities, some emendatory, others 
illustrative and explanatory. 

The reader who canunderstand the ob- 
solete Scots idiom of the reign of Charles 
IE. will meet with many curious and in- 
teresting particulars from the labours of 
the industrious Sibbald, who wrote 


many other works of value besides this 
history. 

Of the author and this work, the editor 
gives the following account. 


«« The style of Sibbald is inferior to his 
matter. Both in his Latin and English 
works, it is very often embarrassed and slo- 
venly, to a degree that surprizes in a literary 
character of such eminence, He evidently 
wrote in haste, and was attentive in general 
rather to ascertain and state facts, than stu- 
dious about the language employed in com- 
municating them. Of his works, the History 
of Fife is one af the most esteemed. ‘To the 
subject he was naturally partial, and on the 
illustration of it he bestowed more than com- 
mon labour. He seems to have examined every 


Agr. VII. 


Memorabilia Cantabrigia : or, 
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pene printed and manuscript, within 
his reach, which was likely to throw light 
on any branch of his work. And there is a 
pa of extracts in Latin, copied at 
ength into the text, which, though it gives 
his pages a deformed and motley appearance, 
manifests his fidelity. In the modern past 
of the history, his own personal knowledge 
of the county, and his opportunities of ob- 
taining information from his numerous 
friends and relations, who lived im it, and 
the exactness with which he has deseribed 
such objects as are permanent, or that have 
happened to remain, give us perfeet confi- 
dence of his general accuracy. Two editions 
of this work were printed at Edinburgh, in 
the author’s life-time; and from the most 
correct of these, in 1710, the present one is. 
carefully taken. It was thought proper (ex- 
cept where there is obviously an error of the 
press) to preserve the original spelling, which 
is by no means correct or uniform, as a 
mark of the unfixed state of this branch of 
literature in Edinburgh in the beginning of 
the 18th century.” 


The volume is embellished with four 
neatly engraved plates by R. Scott. 


an Account of the different Colleges in Cam- 


bridge ; biographical Sketches of the Founders and eminent Men; with many original 
Anecdotes 3 Views of the Colleges, and Portraits of ihe Founders. By Joseru Wirsox, 


Esq. 8vo. pp. 358. 
THERE has ever existed some degree 


of rivalship and jealousy between our 
two national universities. This has 
been strongly displayed in the contention 
about their respective claims to anti- 
quity. Yet the unsophisticated page of 
history is sufficiently decisive to impar- 
tiality. Those who have written ex- 
pressly about Cambridge university, 
{though very few) have thought they 
gave consequence to their subject, by re- 
ferring its origin to a very early period. 
That it occupies the site of a Roman 
station, or castrum estivum, of that people, 
is more than probable, but that its first 
college was erected and endowed pre- 
vious to any at Oxford is a subject we 
submit to the investigation of those who 
have particularly studicd the subject. 
Oxford has certainly many advantages 
over her sister university ; and her his- 
tory and antiquities have been more 
copiously and satisfactorily developed. 
Among the writings connected with that 
university is, Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, 
which contains anecdotes and memoirs 
of ‘all the learned and celebrated men, 
born or-educated there. ‘lo imitate 
that work in a humbje degree is the 


ad 
object of Mr, Wilson, in this hasty little 
volume. 
_The author very humbly appeals to 
his readers, by stating, 


*¢ It is not without the greatest difidence 
that I submit this work to the public eye. 
I am fully aware that an Athena Cantabri- 
gienses would have been too arduous a task 
for me to have attempted, notwithstanding 
the abundance of materials which may be 
found for such a work, in the volumimeus 
collections of Mr. Baker, Mr. Cole, &c.; 
and the MSS. of Mr. Drake Morris, in the 
Harleian library, which seem tolerably com- 

lete, so far as relates to the archbishops and 
»isheps who have finished their education at 
this university. That such a work, consi- 
dering the copious fund of amusement and 
instruction it would afford, if properly exe- 
cuted, has never appeared, may indeed excite 
much surprize and regret; as no university 
has possessed a greater number of members 
more fully adequate to such an undertaking 
than Cambridge. ‘That Dr. Richardson, 
Mr. Baker, and Mr. Cole had the idea, is 
evident from their. collections, and it must 
evet be lamented that men so eminently qua- 
lified did not live to complete it.” 


Knowing the vast mass of biogra- 
phical materials collected, and left by 
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these gentlemen, we are much surprized 
and dissatisfied with the meagreness of 
the volume before us. Mr. Wilson has 
no justifiable apology for rejecting the 
stores that are laid open tohim. The 
reat collections in print and MS, by 
. Baker, are readily accessible at the 
British Museum ; where are also those 
amassed by Mr. Cole. The latter were 
bequeathed upon the condition of their 
not being made public till twenty years 
after the donor’s decease. That singu- 
Jar injunction being fulfilled, the whole, 
consisting of sixty volumes, were lately 
opened for the inspection and advan- 
tage * of those persons who wished to 
benefit by them. We fear Mr. Wilson 
is not one of them, or his memorabilia 
would have been more copious, more 
satisfactory, and more interesting. “All 
that I ean hope on the present occasion,” 
he observes, “ is, that I have executed 
at least a more complete and entertain» 


ing guide to the members and visitants 
of the university, than any which has 
yet appeared,” That this work may 
be a /ittle superior to the common “ Cam. 
bridge Guide” we readily grant. 

The contents of this volume may be 
divided into the four subjects of history, 
topography, description, and biography. 
In the three first it is enters ane a 
concise, and often erroneous in dates 
and spelling. Its only claim to no- 
velty or utility lies in the biographical 
sketches, wherein we occasionally dis- 
tinguish a few touches of the improving 
pencil. Petit views of all the colleges, 
with slight portraits of the founders, are 
given in the volume; but the whole of 
them bear such striking marks of forgery, 
that they must not pass current through 
our hands. They are mere “ shadows of 
shades,’ or, to express it more techni+ 
cally, they are slovenly copies of copies. 


Aer. VIII. The Swansea Guide ; containing such Information as was deemed useful ta 
the Traveller, through the Counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth: from the Exemplificas 
tions of antient and modern Authors. 18mo. pp. 198, 


THIS little Cambrian guide contains 
a concise account of all the - principal 
towns, villages, castles, abbies, and seats, 
with the natural ad artificial curiosities, 
included within the two counties men- 
tioned in the title. Of the latter county, 
the public have already had ample in- 
formation in the history of it, by Mr. 
Williams, in Coxe’s Tour, and in several 
smaller books; but the history and an- 
tiquities of Glamorganshire are but little 
known. What is contained in this small 
volume appears to be the result of per- 
sonal investigation; therefore, though 
short, it becomes very useful. The au- 
thor has not avowed himself, but we are 
informed he is the Rey. Mr. Oldisworth, 
Master of. the Free Grammar School 
of Swansea; whose name we announce 
with some degree of pleasure, from the 
modesty and unaffectcd simplicity which 
prevail through the book. We trust 
the sale of it will tempt its author to 
make considerable additions to his ac- 
count of Swansea, and to the whole of the 
county, but for the reasons above stated 
we would recommend him to omit the 
notices relating to Monmouthshire. From 
this guide it appears that Swansea is a 
flourishing town, and has greatly aug- 


mented its commercial consequence, and 
its local trade within the last century. 
This has partly arisen from the various 
mines of coal and culm inthe neighbour- 
hood. The vast increase of its shipping 
will be seen in the following statement : 
—< Number of vessels in the year 1768 
were 694, or 30,631 tons.—Ditto, in 
1790, 1697 vessels, or 74,926 tons.— 
Ditto, from September 29, 1799, to Sep- 
tember 29, 1800, 2590 vessels, or 154,264 
tons.” 

Among other subjects of notice and 
celebrity, appertaining to Swansea, is 
Richard Nash, or Beau Nash, as he was 
commonly called. He was born here 
on the 13th of October 1673, and in a 
very early part of his life gave proofs of 
that volatility and gaiety, for which he 
afterwards became so distinguished. 
The writer of this Guide has related 
many anecdotes and particulars of this 
“ king of fashion,” exemplifying his po- 
lite urbanity of manners, which obtain- 
ed him numerous friends, though his 
governing passion was gaiety and dissi- 
pation. At length settling in Bath, 
which even at the end of the sixteenth. 
century was extremely poor and un- 
fashionable, he accidentally obtained the 


* Sce an account of them, with the character of the collector, in the Monthly Maga~ 


zine, vol. xvi. p. £3. 
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patronage and friendship of some of the 
bcau-monde, who, in 1710, elected him 
master of the ceremonies at a small ball, 
then established in that city. It is curi- 
ous to trace the history and connection of 
places with that of individuals. Bath isa 
remarkable instance of a city’s attaining 
extraordinary fashionable celebrity, thro’ 
the character and conduct of a single 
person. From the time of Nash’s settle- 
ment there till his death in 1761, that 
city annually increased in buildings, vi- 
sitors, conveniences, and luxuries, and 
his memory is perpetuated by a statue, 
inscription, portraits, kc. Swansea is 
also ranked among the list of summer 
bathing places; and, according to the 
number of lodging-houses, &c. we may 
conclude it is much frequented. ‘ The 
bay,” observes our author, “ is univer: 
sally allowe d to be singularly beautiful, 
and the shore very commodious for ba: :h- 
ing, as the great influx of company for 
many years for that purpose sufliciently 
evince. The town, in consequence, has 
undergone many capital improvements ; 
and the new pier, as it is of admirable 
advantage to the harbour of Swansea, 
so it is with the adjoining barrows, a 
most pleasant promenade, comprelend- 
ing much beautiful scenery.” 


Arr. IX. The 
Observ, 


icul arly the 


Gloucester New Guide ; 


res respecting the Cit y, ts History, antie nt and 


Cathedral ; together with a Directory of the principal Ge ntl men and Trades- 


Among other subjects particularised 
in this town is, “ the Cambrian pottery” 
established here, on Mr. Wedgewood’s 
plan. Its mode of manufacture is de- 
scribed in the following terms. “ ‘Ihe 
clay made use of is brought from vari- 
ous parts of England, which is after- 
wards mixed with flint very finely 
ground ; and after it is well blended in 
water it is passed through sieves till all 
the coarser particles are lost, then ex- 
posed to heat, which evaporates the 
water and leaves the clay (after it has 
been well beaten for the purpose of press- 
ing out the air) of a consistency for 
working. A piece of clay is stuck upon 
a circular boa ard, which has an horizon- 
tal rotation, and a vessel is almost in- 
stantaneously formed by the artist ; then 
follows the more perfect operation of the 
work, the processes of colouring, glaz- 
ing, painting aud stamping; the drying 
or baking kil Ins complete the work.”— 
This little Guide may be consulted with 
advantage by those who wish for infor- 
mition relating to Swansea ; and points 
out candidly and honestly all those ob- 
jects in the county of Glamorgan, which 
an antiquary or tourist would most pro- 
bably enquire for. 


con: taining an A. oe of eve ry Thing worthy of 


! modern Trade, Building:, and par- 


men in the City and its E nvirons ; also the different Routes and Roads thi ‘ough the County ; 


with Observations intended to amuse and inform the Traveller. 


LOCAL guides of this description, 
when written by well-informed liberal 
minded residents, are not only pleasant 
and engaging to the curious traveller, 
but prove very useful auxiliaries to ge- 


neral topograp shy. ‘These little vade me- 
cums have us ually been made up by some 
illiterate printer, and consequently | have 
been unworthy the perusal, or criticism 
of the veteran antiquary. Many of the 
i nylish cities and towns have “ guides” 
of this description; but scarcely any 
have been honoured with a learned, local 
historian. Dydes’s liberal and ingenious 
History of Tewkesbury, W arner’s His- 
tory of Bath, Coates’s circumstantial 
History of Reading, and the present lit- 
> manual, are interesting exceptions. 

‘he latter, though printed anonymously, 
is, we are assured, the production of the 
Rev. Mr. Rudge, a respectable clergy- 
man of the city, who has announced tor 
publication a !listory of Gloucestershire. 


12mo. pp. 138. 


In an advertisement to this Guide, the 
author gives the following very modest 
account of his book. The following 
pages being designed pr incipally to point 
out to the h: isty traveller such things and 
places in Gloucester and its neighbour- 
hood; as are most deserving notice; the 
reader will not-expect to find all that an 
antiquary would enquire after, or a mi- 
nute investigation of events which oc- 
curred in periods far remote from pre- 
sent times. The editor only means to 
bring forward to immediate view the 
most prominent features, among which 
he ranks the cathedral.” In the ‘descrip- 
tion of this noble and interesting struc- 
ture he has borrowed liberally from the 
peers histories by Bonner and Dal- 
laway; and we are sorry to observes 
that he * is not improved much on his 
precursors ; yet he apologiz zes for his 
“ prolix” account of the cathedral. This 
was totally unnecessary ; for we are per- 
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suaded that a full and circumstantial de- 
scription of this grand pile would be 
highly interesting to most readers in the 
closet, and to almost every visitor. This 
cathedral presents a singular and curious 
series of architectural examples, wherein 
are combined different styles that cha- 
racterised different periods of the art. 
Hence a particular exemplification would 
be highly gratifying and interesting. 
Our author, however, is not very as- 
suming, for he acknowledges at the end 
of the advertisement, that he “ puts in 
very little claim to originality ; he has 
made free .with whatever authors came 
in his way, and selected from them what- 
ever suited his purpose. Fic flatters 
himself that he has added something to 
the original stock, but in doing it he has 
not sacrificed truth to an affectation of 
novelty. He has lopped off many re- 
dundancies without omitting any thing 
material. In short, he is not without the 
hope, that the Gloucester New Guide 
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will supply, even to the native, some in- 
formation he was not in possession of be- 
fore, and relieve the traveller trom a con- 
siderable portion of that tedium, which 
usually accompanies a temporary resi- 
dence at the hotel.” 

The subjects of this Guide are :—very 
concise accounts of the situation and an- 
tient state of the city; its present and an- 
tient trade, wherein is a short account of 
the pin manufactory ; the present state 
and government of the city ; the appear- 
ance of its environs; a history and de- 
scription of the cathedral and its ap- 
pendages, with the other churches ot 
Gloucester. An account of hospitals, 
schools, and meeting-houses succeeds, 
with a tew particulars of the other public 
buildings and offices of the city. Next 
follow some memorandums of the gen- 
tlemen’s seats in the vicinity, and an in- 
teresting description of the river Severn, 
its navigaticn and fishery. 


Art. X. The History and Antiquities of the County of Dorset : compiled from the best 


and most antient Historians, Inquisitiones post mortum, and other valuable Records and 


MSS. in the public Offices, and Libraries, and in private Hands. 


Domesday Book, and the Inquisitio Gheldi for the County: interspersed with some remat t 


able Particulars of Natural History ; and adorned with a correct Map of the County, and 
Views of the Antiquities and Seats of the Nobility, Gentry, Se. 
M. A. 
folio. 


Vol. II. pp. 620. 


IN the year 1774 Mr. Hutchins, who 
was a native of Dorsetshire, and rector 
of a parish in Wareham, published a 
History of that County in two folio vo- 
lumes. That “ being out of print,” and 
consequently rather scarce, Mr. Gough 
undertook to edit another edition, two 
volumes of which are now published; 
and as the editor informs us, are “ cor- 
rected, augmented, and improved.” The 
first volume wes published in 1796, and 
the second in 1803. If another seven 
years elapse before the concluding vo- 
lume is made public, we presume that 
many gentlemen of the county will re- 
probate its tardy progress. In one of the 
volumes we expected to meet with an ad- 
vertisement or preface, but this very ne- 
cessary explanation is withheld till the 
conclusion of the work, when the editor 
promises to give “a map of the county, 
a preface, and the life of the author, with 
some additions to the letter-press, &c.” 
Without this preface we cannot easily 


enter into an investigation or history of 


these volumes, not knowing the respec- 
tive portions of each editor, We must 


The second Edition, corrected, augmented, and improved. 


With a Cof 


apy of 
Reo 


By Joun Hurcuins, 
In 3 Vols. 


therefore content ourselves (for the pre- 
sent) with a concise analysis of the intro- 
duction, and a few remarks. 

The first volume commences at p. xxi, 
with an essay called an “ Introduction,” 
which continuss to page exii. This con- 
tains some dissertations on the etymology 
and ancivnt history of the county, its 
boundary, first inhabitants, and antient 
monuments. Among the latter are enu- 
merated the Roman camps, roads, and 
barrows ; but in describing these relics 
of antiquity we find the same confusion 
of ideas, and of objects that characterise 
the writings of Doctor Stukeley, whose 
work on Stonehenge is frequently quoted 
and referred to. Many of the encamp- 
ments called and described as Romar, 
may with equal propriety be ascribed to 
any other warlike tribe who possessed 
this part of the country. On this ‘sub- 
ject, with that of barrows, and what the 
author calls druidical remains, we ind 
the descriptions and opinions very un- 
satisfactory and trite. With antient au- 
thors and their works the editors are 
much better acquainted, and we peruse 


wait ~TU 
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with satisfaction and pleasure their ac- 
counts of Richard of Cirencester, of An- 
toninus, of Piolemy, and the anonymous 
Ravennas. The writings and literary 
characters of these authors are ably dis- 
criminated, and those parts of each that 
particularly relate to Dorsetshire are cri- 
tically examined. 

Under the head of * Ecclesiastical 
History,” is given a concise and well- 
written account of the introduction and 
establishment of christianity in this coun- 
try; and its mfluence in Dorsetshire is 
manifested by the foundation of churches, 
the erection of bishopricks, and by the 
effects produced on the inhabitants. The 
next division of the work refers to the 
civil history of the county, and includes 
a history and lists of sheriffs, from the 
beginning of Henry the second to the 
time of publishing the first volume. Te- 
dious lists of all the civil officers of the 
county follow, and these are succeeded 
by ‘some observations on the maritime 
affairs, on beacons, the population, a list 
of market towns, seats, public and civil 
buildings, &c.” ‘The natural History 
of Dorsetshire is but slightly touched on. 
This very interesting branch of topo- 
graphy was scarcely noticed by many of 
our former county historians ; and some 
of the present day either totally neglect 
it, or treat it so very superficially, that 
their dissertations prove more detrimen- 
tal than beneficial to the subject. A 
long account of the agriculture, &c. of 
the county is extracted from Claridge’s 
report, and the introduction closes with 
an essay ON coins, or provincial tokens, 
which we think almost unworthy of no- 
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tice in the history of a county. In dé 
scribing Dorsetshire the author has di- 
vided it into districts and hundreds, and 
subdivided these again into parishes, 
manors, hamlets, tithings, &c. . Each of 
these furnishes matter for a separate his» 
tory, and, as is commonly the case in si- 
milar works, the reader is obliged to las 
bour through a vast mass of uninterest- 
ing, dull narrative, for the purpose of 
catching a few glances of curious or en- 
gaging information. It has not been 
the fortunate lot of many county histo- 
rians to excite much interest in their 
works, or render them amusing and at- 
tractive to the general reader, to foreign~ 
ers, and such persons as wish to be acs 
quainted with the local history and topo- 
graphy of our island. To effect this we 
know is no easy task, but we believe it 
to be attainable, and hope that some men 
of genius, talent, and science, will exert 
their powers to rescue this branch of 
literature from the opprobrium of sopo- 
rific dulness and insipidity, which it has 
long laboured under. As the work is 
very incomplete we suspend our final 
opinion on its general character and exe- 
cuticn, and delay any further account of 
its contents, till the third volume is pub- 
lished. It may however be proper to 
observe, that the volumes are printed on 
three or four different sorts of paper, 
which gives them a disreputable ap- 
pearance; and the plates are more diver- 
sified than the paper. Some of them 
are tolerably executed in their draw- 
ing and engraving, but the greater part 
are insignificant and bad. ; 


Art. XI. The History of Cornwall, civil, religious, architectural, agricultural, com- 


mercial, biographical, and miscellaneous. 


II. 4to. pp. 436, in both volumes. 


WE presume that the writings and 
literary character of Mr. Polwhele are 
well known to most of our readers. He 
has long laboured in the literary vine- 
yard, and though we cannot compli- 
ment him on the success, or felicity of 
his topographical publications, yet his 
industry and general talents will ever 
demandour respect. Some of his poeti- 
cal writings are highly honourable to 
his feelings and fancy; and in the poem 
of the “Old English Gentleman,’’ we 
are delighted with the judicious discri- 
mination of character, and with the 
nice delineation of manners and cus- 
toms which were formerly the pride and 


By the Rev. R. PopwHere. 


Vols. I. and 


boast of Englishmen: but if we critically 
examine his fragments towards a history 
of Devonshire, and these first volumes 
of a history of Cornwall, we discover 
too much of the poet in the historian, 
and too much ef the theorist in the an- 
tiquary. Having said thus much of 
Mr. Polwhele’s literary character, we 
roceed to lay before our readers the 
lien features of these two volumes of 
the history of Cornwall, reserving our 
decisive opinions on the work till the 
next time we meet him in our annual 
journey. . 
The first volume commences with a 
dedication to the prince of Wales, where 
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in the author acknowledges, that in the 
_ egecution of his extensive plan, he is 
“ conscious there are great defects. But 
as this plan is chrbnological, it may be 
justly deemed an outline to be improved 
hereafter, as opportunity may offer, and 
to be continued through future times.” 
This chronological plan of Mr. Pol- 
whele’s is certainly very different from 
that of any other county historian, but 
we fear this difference will not obtain it 
much pre-eminence : for though we ap- 
prove of some parts, yet we must de- 
cidedly reprove others, and particularly 
its execution. The labour of searching 
after the various memoranda relating to 
one place is endless, and the /ong quota- 
tions, and frequency of repetition, be- 
come extremely tiresome. Thus, in 
narrating the history and description of 
a certain ancient town, castle, &c. we 
find some particulars, or rather disser- 
tations, on it, under the British period; 
again, ina subsequent part of the vo- 
lume, under the head of civil and mi- 
litary transactions of the Romans; some 
of this is again repeated with uncon- 
nected scraps, under the respective dy- 
nasties of the Saxons, Danes, Normans, 
&c. And if the author completes a 
parochial history of the county, most 
of them must be again related, or his 
readers will have the painful task of re- 
ferring to several distant parts of the book 
to obtain the particular history of a 
single place. ‘The plan thus marked 
out by our ingenious author is subject 
to many objections; and for a county 
history of local information and refer- 
ence, cannot obtain the suffrage of to- 
pographers and antiquaries. But these 
are not our only objections to Mr. Pol- 
whele’s history: his manner of surcharg- 
ing it with long, inapposite extracts from 
other printed books; his predilection 
for theory and dissertation; his ready 
acquiescence in and vindication of the 
reveries of Borlase ; his very bad prints, 
&c. are all defects in his work, and such 
as become doubly reprehensible in a man 
of genius and talent. 
he first book of his work is occupied 
with dissertations on the civil and mi- 
litary transactions which relate to Corn- 
wall, from the time of Julius Cesar to 
Vortigern. . Of this period we have 
scarcely any records, and therefore Mr. 
Polwhele acknowledges he must be con- 
tented to connect “ a few scattered facts 
by the links of probability.” This is 
admissible occasionally, but it should 
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be adopted with great caution. In a 
subsequent part of the work, the author 
observes, that “ ¢radition will often throw 
great light on the obscurity of history. 
Tradition, with no presumptive proofs 
from history to precede it, is little to be 
regarded. If we allow it to lead the 
way, it is ever a fallacious guide: but 
when wecan introduce it as an auxiliary, 
its claims are certainly to be heard.” 
An instance of Mr. Polwhele’s ready 
admission of tradition eccurs in the fol- 
lowing narrative: “ There is a strong 
tradition in the parish of Bishop’s Ly- 
diard, that lies under the Quantock. 
hills, relating to a Roman battle. Ona 
farm in this parish (say the country 
people) was fought the last battle be- 
tween the Western Britons and their 
enemies of Rome. The former were 
totally defeated, and the farm has ever 
since been called Conquest Farm. The 
tenant is ready to point out to enquirers 
the very situation of the armies: and near 
the fatal spot is a circular camp, of 
about twenty acres. ‘This surely is re- 
markable; and here I can readily see the 
spot where Vespasian routed the Bii- 
tons before he proceeded on his march 
towards Exeter.” 

The second chapter applies to the 
geography of Danmonium, and the ori- 
ginal government of its inhabitants, wath 
some account of their civil and military 
constitution. 


“ With respect to the geography of 
Danmonium,” observes Mr. Polwhele, 
“ J] shall quote the descriptions of Pto- 
lomy and Richard, as far as they 
relate to the western part of the island. 


Ptolemy of Alexandria, who flou- 
rished under the emperors Trajan, 
. . ‘ 2 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, is one of 
the most ancient geographers, whose 
works are extant. It may be proper to 
premise, that there are two general ere 
rors in Ptolemy, which affect the whole 
geography of Britain: this writer has 
made all England decline from the true 
position as to the length of it, and en- 
tirely changed the position of Scotland, 
representing its length from east to west, 
instead of trom south to north; and he 
has placed the whole of South Britain 
too far north by two or three degrees.” 
The inaccuracy of all ancient maps 
of Britain is not at all surprising, whea 
we recollect the relative state of society 
and science; but we are surprised that 
modern writers place so much depen- 
dence on their authority, and the positica 
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of places, &c. marked on them. The 
above errors of Ptolemy are not his 
only geographical defects: Baron Clark 
considered him among the most incor- 
rect of all ancient authors; and Mr. 
Horsley has demonstrated his inaccuracy 
by giving another more rectified map of 
Britain, from a comparison with which 
the futility of the former becomes more 
apparent. Knowing this, and similar 
instances in later accounts and more 
recent maps, we cannot too stron¢ly re- 
commend to topographers and anti- 
quaries, the necessity of visiting and 
examining places and things. Had Mr. 
Polwhele been more attentive to this part 
of a topographer’s duty, we should have 
felt more satisfied with his descriptions 
and inferences; but observing his ready 
acquiesence in other’s opinions, and his 
copious quotations from Borlase, Hals, 
Tonkin, and other speculatists, we fol- 
low him with great caution, and suspect 
many of his deductions. In the follow- 
ing quotation, this will be clearly ex- 
emplified :—“ Pryce,’’ Mr. Polwhele ob- 
serves, * states, that § Redruth--Dreduith-- 
signifies the Druid’s town.’ And of this 
he is assured, ‘ from its vicinity to 
Karnbre, that celebrated station of dru- 
idical superstition, where are to be seen 
a multifarious collection of monumental drutd- 
ism.”” Before we proceed with this ex- 
tract, it may be necessary to inform the 
reader, that Mr. Pryce was an apothe- 
cary of Redruth, and having, like his 
countryman Borlase, amused himself 
with reveries on druidism, at last fancied 
every heap of stones a druidical monu- 
ment, and Karnbre, which is a large 
granite hill covered with detached masses 
of rock, he hyperbolically pronounces, 
«a multifarious collection of monumental 
druidism.”?”. Mr. Polwhele, imbibing a 
little of his predecessor’s spirit, remarks 
on this passage. 


«« At all events, there is no doult but Red- 
ruth, in the vicinity of Karnbre, was one of 
the chief towns of the druids of Danmo- 
nium; and at Plas-an-guere, in Redruth, 
there were very lately the remains of an am- 
phitheatre. ‘This is evident from the very 
name. But the amphitheatres of St. Just 
and St. Piran, bear evident marks of the 
judicial court in this canton of the Carnabii. 
The amphitheatre of S¢. Just, in the hun- 
“dred of Penwith, situated near the church, 
is somewhat disfigured by the injudicious 
repairs of late years; but by the remains it 
seems to have been a work of more than 
usual lultour and correctness. It was an 
exact circle of 126 feet diameter. The per- 
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pendicular height of the bank, from the 
area within, is now seven fect; but the 
height from the bottom of the ditch with- 
out, at present ten feet, was formerly more. 
The seats consist of six steps, fourteen inches 
wide, and one foot high, with one on the 
top of all, where the rampart is about seven 
feet wide. That plays were acted here, I 
have not a doubt: but I concur with Mr. 
Whitaker in thinking that these circles were 
designed for British courts of judicature.” 

From the tenor of this extract, a 
reader would conclude it was dictated 
from personal inspection, and that the 
amphitheatre” is now in the state de- 
scribed by the author: but upon refer- 
ring to Borlase’s account of it, we find. 
the same words adopted. Had Mr. 
Polwhele acknowledged his authority, 
we should have been satisfied with Avi, 
though perhaps not equally so with the 
original author. From the description 
of a correspondent in Cornwall, we learn 
that the monument above described is 
merely “ a simple raised bank, or val- 
lum, running round a flat area. The 
bank has zo indicalion of scats or steps, Nor 
is there the least appearance of repair.” 
In describing many encampments, crom- 
lechs, circles, &c. we observe a similar 
practice in our author; and asthe prac- 
tice conduces to perpetuate and propagate 
falshood, and tends to depreciate liberal 
antiquarianism, we must discountenance 
and reprove such conduct. 

In the third chapter Mr. Polwhele 
takes a review of the religion of the 
Danmonians, as influenced by drui- 
dism, by Roman paganism, and by 
christianity. Among the objects of 
religious veneration of the pagan Cor- 
nish, the serpent was, according to our 
author, the most pre-eminent. ‘* To the 
famous anguinum they attributed high 
virtues. The anguinum, or serpent’s 
egg, was a congeries of small snakes 
rolled: together, and incrusted with a 
shell, formed by the saliva, or viscous 
gum, or froth of the mother serpent. 
This egg, it seems, was tossed into the 
air by the hissings of its dam; and, be- 
fore it fell again to the earth (where it 
would be defiled) it was to be received 
in the sagus, a sacred vestment. The 
person who caught the egg was to make 
his escape on horseback; since the ser- 
pent pursued the ravisher of its young, 
even to the brink of the next river. 
Pliny, from whom this account is taken, 
proceeds with an enumeration of other 
absurdities relating to the anguinum.” 

What will naturalists say to this ridi- 
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culous story, but that the inventor and 
relator of it ought to be classed with 
the species of animals denominated— 
Naturals. 

The fourth chapter embraces what 
our author calls a review of * the civil, 
military, and religious architecture of 
Danmonium;” in which he has in- 
cluded some long digressions on the Ro- 
man roads, stations, and camps in De- 
vonshire and Cornwall. This volume, 
though entitled a history of the latter 
county, may be considered almost equal- 
ly a history of the former ; as its princi- 
pal historical dissertations apply equally 
to both. It is certainly no easy task to 
separate the two in their early historical 
relations; but as Mr. Polwhele has al- 
ready written largely on * the historical 
views of Devonshire,” he should rather 
have taxed his own exertion and patience 
than that of his readers, in separating 
the two. 

The remainder of the first volume is 
appropriated to the subjects of ‘ wood- 
land, pasturage, agriculture, and: gar- 
dens: to miming, manufactures, and 
commerce: to language, literature, and 
learned men: to population, manners, 
and usages.’” These latter subjects are 
treated in a very concise manner; and 
the volume is terminated with twenty- 
three prints of monuments, antiquities, 
views, &c. Some of them are copied 
from Borlase’s very inaccurate prints, 
and the others are so very indifferent, 
that they rather disfigure than ornament 
the book they accompany. 

The first volume professes to embrace 
all historical subjects included in the 
period from Julius Cesar to Vortigern; 
and in the second part the same subjects 
are reviewed in their nrogress and im- 
provement, from Vortigern to Edward 
the First. This portion of the work 
becomes more interesting than the for- 
mer, as it is founded more on the evi- 
dence of fact and record; yet the first 
part of it is much depreciated with the 
fables of the renowned Arthur, and some 
other British champions. The ravages 
and piracies of the Danes are particu- 
larly detailed. Long genealogies of 
some Cornish families, with accounts of 
the princes and dukes of Cornwall, 
occupy many pages. The notes, which 
are numerous, and very copious, are 
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printed in small letter, and in many in- 
stances fill whole quarto pages: but as 
they are generally extracts from other 
publications, they do not occupy much 
of the author’s thinking time. 

With the following extracts, descrip- 
tive and historical, of St. Michael’s 
mount, we take leave of these volumes 
and our author for the present. 


«¢ St. Michael’s mount is one of those rare 
and commanding objects which arrest and 
fix the attention the moment they are seen. 
Its peculiar situation, and the sublime cha- 
racter it assumes, from appearing to rise im- 
mediately from the waves, singularly inte- 
rest the imagination of the observer ; though 
when viewed from the land, its real magni- 
tude is apparently diminished, from the vast 
extent of thehorizon and the expanded tract 
of water which surrounds its base. ‘ It isa 
scene(says Mr. Britton*) singularly calculated 
to inflame the enthusiasm of the poet; and 
a mind of no common mould has thus pour 
ed the note of sublimity from the vocal shell, 
on contemplating the beauty of the age 
and revolving the events which the tradi- 
tionary lore of past ages represents to have 
occurred on this spot.’ 


«© Majestic Michael rises : he whose brow 

Is crowned with castles, and whose rocky 
sides 

Are clad with dusky ivy ; he whose base, 

Beat by the storms of ages, stands unmoved 

Amidst the wreck of things ;—the change of 

< time. 

That base, encircled by the azure waves, 

Was once with verdure clad: the towering 
oaks 

Here wav'd their branches green ; the sacred 


oaks 
Whose awful shades among, the Druids 
stray"d, 
To cut the hallowed misletoe, and hold 
High converse with their gods.” 
H. Davy’s Mounts Bay.” 


Another poet of genius has also cha- 
racterized the mount in the following 
terms. 


*¢ Mountain, the curious muse might love 
to gaze 

On the dim record of thy early days; 

Oft fancying that she heard, like the low 
blast, 

The sounds of mighty generations past. 

Here the Phenician, as remote he sail’d, 

Along the unknown coast, exulting hail'd; 

And when he saw thy rocky point aspire, 

Thought on his native shores of Rashes and 

1 Tyre— ' 


* By a subsequent part of this extract, it appears to be taken from ‘The Beauties 
of England and Wales,’ a work which bears the joint names of Messrs. Britton and Bray- 
ley, and therefore Mr. Polwhcle should have mentioned both names, or neither. 


Ayn. Rey. Vou. II. 


Dd 
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Thoa only, aged mountain, dost remain, 

Stern monument amidst the delug’d plain: 

And fruitless the big waves thy bulwarks 
heat ; 

The big waves slow retire, and murmur at 


thy feet.’ 
Rev. W. H. Bowles. 


s« The first of these extracts has reference 
to the popular belief of St. Michael's mount 
having, in the remote ages of antiquity, been 
situated in a wood ; a circumstance to which 
its name in the Cornish language gives a 
considerable degree of plausibility. This 
tradition is partly confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Leland, who remarks that ¢ In the 
baye betwixt the mont and Pensants, be 
found neere the lowe water marke, rootes of 
trees yn dyvers places.” And Borlase, in a 
paper published in the fiftigth volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, strengthens the 
evidence, by relating the discovery of the 
roots and trunks of treesy some of them 
embeded in the natural soil, but covered 
with sand, and submerged by twelve feet 
of water every flowing tide. Ptolomy calls 
the mount Ocrinum; but soon after the 
sixth century, it seems to have received its 


Art. XII. 
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resent name, from the apparition of St. 

lichael, whose appearance, according to 
the monkish legends, to some hermits on 
this mount, occasioned the foundation of 
the monastery. ‘The place where the visio 
sat was a craggy spot, m a dangerous situa- 
tion, near the upper part of the rock, which 
in the time of Carew, bore the name of Sé. 
Michael's chair; but that appellation has 
since been transferred to a more accessible, 
but equally dangerous, spot, on the summit 
of one of the angles of the chapel tower. 
Though little credit can be attached to this 
wild tale, yet it is certain that the mount 
becaine hallowed at a very carly period ; that 
it was renowned for its sanctity, and was 
for a time an object of frequent pilgrimage. 
The superstition paid to it by the mistakenly 
devout, is alluded to by Spenser in his Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, and in terms sufliciently 
explicit to mark its fame. 


€ In evil hour thou lenst an hond 

Those holy hills to blame, 

For sacred unto saints they stond 

And of them have their name: 

St. Michael’s mount who does not know, 
‘That wardes the western coast ?” 


4 Companion and useful Guids to the Beauties in the Western Highlands of 


Scotland, and in the Hebrides: To which is added, a Description of Part of the main 
Land of Scotland, and of the Isles of Mull, Ulva, Staffa, I-Columbkill, Tirit, Coll, Eigg, 
Skye, Raza, and Scalpa. By the Honourable Mrs. Murray, of Kensington. Vol. Il. 


Svo. pp. 436. 


In the year 1799, Mrs. Murray pub- 
lished an octavo volume, as a * Guide 
to the Scottish Scenery,” xc. ‘That 
having met with some success, and been 
spoken highly of by two or three re- 
viewers, she has extended the work by 
publishing the present volume, which 
refers principally to the scenery and cha- 
racter of the western islands of Scotland. 
These wild and interesting regions lad 
previously attracted the curiosity of 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Garnett, Faujas St. 
Fond, &c. each of whom has communi- 
cated his observations to the public. 
The opinions of the first tourist are re- 
plete with prejudice, whilst those of the 
two latter gentlemen, though not so ge- 
nerally known, are much more scientific 
and important. 

The work is humbly entitled, ‘€a Com- 
panion and useful Guide,’ &c. and the 
first part is simply occupied with direc- 
tions about inns, roads, travelling and 
accommodations; all these are required 
to be known by persons making the tour, 
and a knowledge of them must facilitate 
their progress, and add to their com- 
fort. “ This Guide,” observes Mrs. 
Murray, “ points out to the traveller 


what is worth noticing in his tour, with 
the distances from place to place; men- 
tions the inns on the road, whether good 
or bad; also, what state the roads are 
in; and informs him of those fit for a 
carriage, and those where it cannot go 


with safety. In these respects, the pre- 
sent work differs from any other publi- 
cation of the kind; for no writer of tours 
has hitherto taken the trouble of ascer« 
taining what may be seen worthy of no- 
tice in the course of a travelling journey; 
and it very often happens, that he passes 
within a mile or less of very great na- 
tural beauties, without either knowing 
or having heard of them; and the coun- 
try people seldom or ever name to stran- 
gers what they think nothing of, because 
seeing them every day they regard them 
not as objects of curiosity.” 

These are ‘facts well known, and of- 
ten lamented by the curious traveller, 
who loses the sight of many singular and 
interesting objects, for want of knowing 
their true situation and real character. 
A faithful guide is therefore a valuable 
travelling companion, and such we be- 
lieve is this before us. ; 

The first part of the volume contains 
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a simple euide or directory to Edinburgh, 
to the beauties in the western highlands, 
tu the isles of Staffa, I-Columbkill or 
1-Ona, Mull, Ulva, Tirii, Coll, Eigg, 
Rum, Canna, Skye, Raza, and Scalpa ; 
and in the main land, through glen Elg 
to fort Augustus; also, to a part of the 
eastern coast of Scotland, Braemar and 
Rothiemurchus. In the second part 
these places are described, and various 
intermediate objects and circumstances 
descanted on. Some of the relations are 
extremely interesting, and our sympathy 
and curiosity are held in continued sus- 
pense. We feel for the situation of the 
tourist ; and contemplate, in imagina- 
tion, the various incidents of her journey, 
and also the wild scenery of the country 
she passed through. As many of the 
narratives are peculiarly interesting, we 
intend to make two or three long ex- 
tracts, for the gratification of our rea- 
ders. 

The first we select will be an account 
of her excursion through the island of 
Mull. ‘This will at once characterise the 
style of descriptive writing, and the 
ardor of mind displayed in our female 
tourist. 


« On the 31st of July, 1800, I set off from 
Ach-nacraig, for a ride of forty miles, from 
one extremity of Mull to the other, through 
the heart of the island. 

« The reverend minister's house, for which 
I was bound, is about thirty-four miles from 
Ach-nacraig, and six or seven miles short of 
the point of Ross, the land’s-end of Mull. 

‘« | was informed that there was a gentle- 
man’s house in the way, at about twenty-four 
miles from Ach-nacraig; so that, if I could 
not reach iny friend’s habitation, I flattered 
myself, from the well known hospitality of 
the country, that I should not be in any great 
distress. Fortunately for me, the day conti~ 
nued wonderfully fine to the end of it. 

“ The cavalcade set forward exactly in the 
same style it left Aros for ‘Torloisk*, and I 
immediately began to mounta bap steep hill, 
in a terrible rough track. Over the sumimit, 
and down its precipitous side, to one of the 
heads of Loch Spelibh (sounded Spelive,) 
there is no track at al!, and I was continually 
fancying I should be thrown over the head of 
the horse, down a rocky high bank, bound- 
ing a roaring stony bedded burn, close over 
which the guide was leading me. Before me 


* This she describes in the following terms : 
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were lofty mountains, and deep elens between 
them, which attracted my notice; and my 
fears were lessened by my admiration of the 
sublime scenery towards one of those moun- 
tains, the name of which Dugall, my leader, 
told me was Ben Buy ; and he continued in 
his broken English to relate the legendary 
history of other days, concerning that and its 
neighbouring hills.” 


Some of these legends relate, that the - 
mountains and glens of this district were 
inhabited by a race of giants, whose bat- 
tles and wonderful exploits are the theme - 
of “many a gossip’s tale;” and Mrs. 
Murray’s guide, Dugall, informs her of 
the extent and character of these tradi- 
tions. With the relation of these super- 
stitious stories, the time is beguiled till 
they arrive at Loch Spelibh, where the 
ground is boggy, dreary, and wild, 
though the sides of the lake are covered 
with woods. 


*©On leaving Loch Spelibh,” continues 
Mrs. Murray, ‘* I followeda river running to 
it out of Glenmore, and soon entered that 
glen, and a wilder and more Alpine region 
cannot be imagined. Some hills are rough 


and rocky, others green to the very summits 
of them; particularly one, a higher hill than 
any in Mull, except Benmore, which stands 


insulated by narrow glens, and from the bot- 
tom to the top of it L never saw finer sheep 
pasture. 

‘« J journeyed on for many miles through 
this Alpine scenery, till I eame to a diminus 
tive plain, with three tracks from different 
giens leading toit. I was then riding on the 
brink ofa river, and about two miles before us 
I observed a terrible steep zig zag track, up an 
almost perpendicular face of a mountain. 
That, said Dugall, is our road; and when we 
came within half a mile of it, we steered our 
course over a bogey piece of moor, the remem- 
brance of which almost makes me tremble. 

«© When we arrived at the foot of the zig 
zaz ascent, 1 got off the horse; had I not 
done so, I verily believe Land the horse should 
have fallen back down the precipice, dragging 
Duzgall, the leader, after us. It was one of 
the hottest days I ever felt, and the labour of 
scrambling up the steep road amongst loose 
stones, for two miles, was dreadful. | Dugall 
said it was only one Mull mile, which is full 
two measured miles. The people in Mull 
jocosely say of their miles, that they make up 
in measure for what their roads want in qua- 
lity. 


“Mrs. Murray appears dressed in a red 


leather cap, trimmed with brown fur, and a habit of tartan, such as is worn by the 42d regi- 


ment of highlancers. 


enough it was.” 


She mounts a w iite horse, with a Fingallian stick in her hand, cut 
out of the woods in Morven: her horse !ed by an honest highlander. 
tie, with creels (panniers) om his back, containing the bagg 
Thus moved Mrs. Murray’s tirst cavalry expedition in the i: 


Then comes a shel- 
sige, on which sata highland lad. 
land of Mull, and laughable 
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«¢ When I reached the summit of the hill, 
I looked around me, and to my sorrow per- 
ceived before me Kenmore, in its fair day’s 
glory, with its lofty tep piercing the clouds, 
and at its base Loch-na-keall. I exclaimed, 
Dougall, we are wrong : how shall we get back 
again down the dreadful zig zag? Dugall 
hung his head, and confessed he had never 

one the horse tract through Glenmore, but 
he had often travelled (walked) over the hills 
to the west side of Mull. 

“We ~— along the re of the hill for 
another highland mile, and then descended 
toa glen, in which is a small lake, and a hut 
or two at the end of it. 

«« T was rejoiced at the sight of any human 
trace, and sent the boy to enquire, if the track 
we were in led to Penny Cross. It did, and 
we made what speed we could through the 
rugeed glen. We were told by travellers 
(walkers) whom we soon after met, that if 
we did not travel very hard, we should not 
yeach Penny Cross by sun-set. Wehad lost 
our way once, and were not very clear about 
that we were pursuing; therefore the intel- 
ligence received from the walkers was not 
very egrecable. 

** Aiter going through beds of rivers, and 
in every imaginable uncouth track, we came 
within sight ofa hut, at which Dugall said, 
“ eatables might sometimes be procured ; but 
he did not think what we should there find 
would be worth secking, particularly as it 
would delay us, itbeing somewhat out of our 
road.’ 

<< Other burns and rough passes were to 
be surmounted: atlast we came to a spot, 
from which two tracks branched ; one, I be- 
lieve, leads to Moy, at the head of Loch Buy, 
the other to the head of Loch Scridain. The 
pass to Moy being in shade, appeared tre- 
mendous, amongst lofty black crags. Ours, 
although in sunshine, was terrific enough. 
It was along the side of a precipice, (which 
we had to climb and descend,) worse than 
the pass, already mentioned, on the bank of 
+ keall; and it had no trees or shrubs 
to cover its coarse terrific nakedness. 

** I got off my horse for safety and rest, 
and sat down on a piece of rock projecting 
from a lofty range of broken cliffs above and 
below me, at the foot of which is a wild 
plain, with a river owing towards Loch Seri- 
dain. Thad but a short portion of provi- 
sions with me, not foresceing that I should 
lose my way, nor knowing Glenmore to be 
a wilderness of considerable length, through 
which I was to wander. 

«On the pommel of my saddle hung a 
bag, containing drawingimplements,in which 
{ had brought three or four biscuits from 
Aros. Inasmall mahogany case, containing 
hartshorn and laveniler drops, and a cure for 
bruises, I had some wine, also a tumbler 
glass, spoon, knifeand fork. 1 produced my 
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slender repast, which required none of the 
latter articles, and shared it with my guides. 
The poor beasts were left to nibble what they 
could find; alas! they looked for grass, and 
found nothing but stones. 

‘* T walked down the terrific precipice, and 
advanced, not without doubt whether we 
were in the right road or not. At length, 
we came to a few huts, where women came 
out to gaze at us. I beseeched Dugall to en- 
quire of every human fortn he met, if we 
were in the road to Penny Cross. When I 
heard something like the sound of pshe, (it 
is,) in answer to Dugall's interrogatory, 1 was 
rejoiced, for I began to be very weary, and 
the sun was fast declining. Noetwithstand- 
ing my fatigue, the scenery before me of Loch 
Scridain, and the bold mountains on the back 
ground of Kilfinachen, pleased me exceed- 
ingly. Loch Scridain is sometimes called 
Loch Leven, from the elms which formerly 
grew on its banks; but I suppose, now the 
elms are gone, Scridain may be more 1 
cable toit. In my wearied state, when I ar- 
rived at the head of Loch Scridain, how 
thankful should { have been to the Duke of 
le had his grace established an ina 
there.” 


The want of inns in this island is par- 
ticularly regretted by our tourist; who 
says, that it would be impossible for per- 
sons less euthusiastic than herself, to * get 
a view of the numberless curiosities in 
the isle of Mull; and that most travel- 
lers execrate the island as a_ barren, 
dreary, dreadful district,” though in the 
interior and southern parts of it there is 
much ‘ interesting and delightful sce- 
nery.” 


*¢ AsI proceeded along the margin of Loch 
Scridain,” continucs Mrs. Murray, ‘ the road 
beeame very rugged, or perhaps my extreme 
fatigue made me think it worse than it really 


was. About two miles before J came to 
Penny Cross, I rode through the channel of 
a burn, the bed of which was full of huge 
stones, brought by torrents from a lofty crag 
within sight, the hollow sides of which 
must, in hard rains, exhibit magnificent cas- 
cades ; but they were not in beauty the day 
I passed near them, and it was well for me 
they were not; tor had they been 


‘* Grumbling, 

And leaping and tumbling, 
And hopping and skipping, 
And foaming and dripping, 
And struggling and toiling, 

And bubbling and boiling, 

Aud becting and jumping, 
And beilowing aud thumping*, 


I should not haye been able to have crossed 


_ * Part of an impromptu taken from a book at the ina at. Lanark, where shose who visit 
the falls of Clyde insert their names, and observations too, if icy please.” 
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the burn, which rises to an enormous height 
after violent rains. 

«* At last, on turning a promontory of 
rock, I saw my long wished fur goal, Penny- 
cross-house. I had no letter of introduction, 
nor was I known to the family ; but I de- 
pended on the character of the inhabitants of 
the country, and rode up to the door of the 
mansion as boldly as my exhausted strength 
would permit. TI enquired if Mrs. M*Lean 
was at home. She appeared, and I thus be- 
spoke her charity. Madam, my name is 
Murray. I ama stranger, and in my way to 
Mr. Campbell's, the minister; but I am so 
fatigned with a ride of ten hours through 
Glenmore, that I cannot proceed : will you 
have the goodness to give me shelter for this 
night? ¢ Madam, your being a stranger is a 
suflicient reason for me to pay you every at- 
tention in my power ; I beg you will come 


” 


The next morning Mrs. Murray took 
leave of her hospitable friends, with 
many thanks, and proceeded to Mr. 
Campbell’s. This journey proved ex- 
tremely wet, and at the completion of it 
she was drenched with rain: nor was 
this the only unpleasant event in the tour; 
for the road between Penny-cross and 
Bunnesain, is more dangerous for a horse 
than any track she had before entered. 
The following singular occurrence, re- 
lated as a fact, might be dramatised with 
very powerful effect by a skilful writer. 


«< In former times one of the M‘Leans of 
Duart, whose castle (now in ruins) stands on 
a promontory in Mull, in nearly an opposite 
direction to the Lady’s Rock, married a sister 
of Argyle. ‘Ihe lady was handsome and 
amiable, but unhappily she was barren. In 
those days it was a Poh crime in the eye of 
a husband, when his wife bore him no chil- 
dren. Duart hated his hapless lady for that 
cause, and determined on her destruction. 
To accomplish it with ease, and, as he ima- 
gined, safe from detection, he ordered ruffians 
to convey her secretly to the bare rock, near 
lasmore, and there leave her to perish at 
high tide. The deed was executed to Duart’s 
wish, and the lady left on the rock, watching 
the rolling tide rising to overwhelm her.— 
When she had given herself up fora lost 
being, and expected in a very shert time to be 
washed from the rock by the waves, slie for- 
tunately perceived a vessel sailing down the 
Sound of Mull, in the direction of the rock 
on which she was sitting. Every effort in 
her power was exerted, and every signal in 
her possession was displayed, to attract the 
notice of the people in the vessel. At length 
they perceived her, and drew near the rock. 
She made herself known, and related, that it 


was by the order of her barbarous husband 
she was left on the rock, and thus reduced 
to the wretched state in which they found 
her. The mariners, ever a generous race, 
took compassion on her, received her on 
board their vessel, and conveyed her safely to 
her brother at Inverary. 

«© M*‘Lean Duart made a grand mock fu- 
neral, for his much-loved, much-lamented 
lady, whom he announced to havedied sud- 
denly. He wrote disconsolate letters to her 
relations, particularly to Argyle; and, after 
a decent time, went to Inverary in deep 
mourning, where, with the greatest shew of 
grief, he lamented to his brother-in-law the 
irreparable loss he had systained. Argyle 
said littie, but sent for his sister, whose un- 
expected appearance in life and health, proved 
an electric shock ta her tender husband.— 
Argyle was a mild and amiable man, and 
took no other revenge of M‘Lean, but com- 
manding him to depart instantly ; at the 
same time advising him to be cautious not to 
meet his brother Donald, who would certain- 
ly take away his life, for having intended to 
destroy that of his sister. Sir Donald Camp- 
bell did meet him many years afterwards, in 
a street at Edinburgh, and there stabbed him 
for his crime towards his sister, when 
M‘Lean was eighty ycars of age.” 


The succeeding narrativeof Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s* voyage to Staffa, and the descrip- 
tion of the island, cannot fail to interest 
every class of readers ; and, we presume, 
the extent of the extracts will not satiate 
or fatigue the mind. She left Torloisk 
in a very small boat, having four rowers, 
and some provisions in the head of it ; 
also, a young man as an interpreter.— 
Thus provided, she launched on the At- 
lantic Ocean. The tide and weather 
were favourable, and the voyage proved 
extremely pleasant. At about half-a- 
mile distant from Staffa, it appeared a 
very common-looking rough island, or 
rather a huge rock, with perpendicular 
cliffs to the summit, rising high above 
the ocean. I began to think,” says 
Mrs Murray, “ I had ventured on the 
Atlantic for a curiosity much exaggerat- 
ed by my adventurous predecessors ; but 
as I drew nearer to the north point of 
the island, I soon saw, what cannot be 
described to be clearly understood by 
any but those who have had, like me, 
the happiness of beholding Staffa. 


« In the Highlands, local names are very 
expressive of shape or situation. 

«© Why Stafla is thus called I cannot say, 
unless there is any word in the Danish lan- 


* This tourist says, in another part of her volume, that she was the ninth ‘ female stran- 
ger who had ventured to Statla; but none of thein had gone valiantly alone as I did.” 
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guage signifying staff or pillar, from which 
the word Staffa can be derived. Its Gaelic 
name is Slothfuidh, literally expressing a 
surf beneath. It seems a mere stretch of the 
imagination in calling the wonderful cave at 
Staffa, Fingal’s Cave. 

*¢ The father of Ossian, in the English 
translation of his poems, is styled Fingal ; 
in Gaelic, he is called Fhion, or the fair. 

«¢ When Fingal’s Cave is spoken of in the 
Erse language, it is called, in the genitive 
case, Uamh Inn. Fhion’s Cave; it bears also 
another name, Uamh Bhinn, the melodious 
cave. 

«« After we had doubled the point of ‘Go- 
metra, the tide turned against us, and the 
wind in some degree got up, which occasion- 
ed waves and hard labour for the rowers ; 
but when we came to Staffa not a breath of 
wind blew. The sea was as smooth as 
glass, which enabled the boat to get quite 
close to the shore, tacking continually 
amongst innumerable small rocks separate 
from Staffa, lying on the west side of it. 
Every length the boat made, new wonders 
came in view. On. the north-west point, 
rises to a great height a small promontory, 
almost perpendicular from the sea to its 
summit. The base of this promontory is 
rough and irregular for perhaps more than 

_ half its height, and where the uneven rock 
ends, the most beautiful perfect uniform 
pillars rest upon it, in a convex semi-circle ; 
and were it not for their stupendous appear- 
ance, it might be thought that the finest sta- 
tuary ever existing had stretched his chisel 
powers bevond human art in forming them. 

** Advancing from this beautiful convex 
circle of pillars, I ebserved creeks and caves, 
and perpendicular rocks of great variety ; 
but when I came within sight of the very 
regular pillars and elevated dome over the 
great caves, I was in an extasy. 

“© Conceive, if you can, an infinity of 
small pillars, thrown tegether in every direc- 
tion ata very considerable height from the eye, 
bearing the resemblance of architecture, exe- 
éuted in the most masterly style, and highly 
beautified by various tints made by time and 
weather, composing an irregular and continu- 
ed facade to magnificent domes, from which 
descend perpendicular, compact, smooth, 
prismatic pillars, some resting (particularly 
those at the Boat Cave, and on the west 
side of Fingal’s Cave) on rough, irregular, 
sound masses of basaltes washed by the sea. 
Others morticed in the angles of stumps of 
pillars once entire, the uppermost joints of 
which have separated from the main mass of 
pillars forming the island. 

*« It is said that the Boat Cave is much 
larger than Fingal’s, but it is very little 
known, owing to ideal or reat danger in going 
mto it. Themouth of it is far from striking 
or beautiful, its form somewhat resembling 
a barn-door; but the dome or outside roof, 
resting on the perpendicular prisms, with 
the symmetry of the pillars, ranged in a com- 
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yact form all along that part of Staffa, are 
hapiad all description beautiful, even more 
so, if possible, than the outward parts of 
Fingal’s Cave. But the striking coup d’eil 
of them is lost to all who approach Staffa 
by the south-east side of it; and it is not 
seen at all, if the boatmen do not choose to 
be at the trouble of rowing to the west. 

«© What is very uncommon, and which 
gives avery singular beauty to the south part 
of Statia, is, that from the commencement of 
its grand dome or crown, on the west side of 
it, till near the landing place for cattle on the 
east side, not a fallen or loose piece of rock 
or rbbish of any kind is seen. 

«© EF was almost overcome with astonish- 
ment and delight, on viewing the parts 
around the outside of the Boat Cave ; and I 
remained in silent amazement at every suc- 
ceeding object that met my eye, till I came 
to the entrance into Fingal’s cave, which 
did not perceive till I was nearly close to it, 
occasioned (as we were rowing very near the 
shore) bya round projection of most beauti- 
ful compact prisms, descending from the 
magnificent crown or dome of small pillars 
in every direction (beautified as before-men- 
tioned, by the softest mellowest tints that 
time and weather produce) to a solid rough 
base of basaltes. 

«© When I faced. the mouth of the cave, 
what I could see of the inside, and what [ 
gazed at on the outside, mace my blood thrill 
through every vein; but when I got within 
it I forgot the world and every thing it con- 
tains. The omnipotence of the Deity filled 
my soul. I was lost in wonder, gratitude, 
and praise. My nerves were so wound up, 
that the smallest sound distracted me. Never 
shall I forget the sublime heaven-like sensa- 
tions with which Fingal’s Cave inspired me. 

«© From the grand works of nature, my 
mind has often been raised in adoration to 
the Author of them, and they have been to 
me the best of sermons ; but Staffa produc- 
ed the highest pitch of solemn, pious, enthu- 
siastie sensations, I ever felt, or ever can feel, 
in this my house of clay.” 

“« It has not been longer than twenty-cight 
or: twenty-nine years since the island of 
Staffa has been noticed as an object of cu- 
riosity ; for, previous to the year 1770, it 
was-avoided rather than sought after. It 
does not lie in ‘the direct course,~ going 
through the sound of I-Colomb-Kill, from 
the south to the north; nor indeed is it in 
the: way from one island of the Hebrides to 
another, but stands in the middle of an 
extensive bay, formed by islands, in the 
Atlantic, and completely open on the south- 
west to that ocean ; and from that point of 
the compass Statla bears the storms and 
tempests from America, for not a foot of land 
lies: directly between it and that continent. 
This may be the reason why such heavy seas 
are commonly around Staffa, and which 
cause it to be avoided by sea-faring people. 
——Necessity never obliges any vessel to 
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steer for Staffa; and as its curiosities were 
unkifiown, it was never visited, till within 
the last thirty years, by any but herdsmen, 
who probably ran their boats into the creek, 
where they landed their cattle, and then sail- 
ed off again as quickly as possible, without 
being at the trouble of going either to the 
south or west sides of the island ; or if they 
did go thither, in all probability they only 
execrated the useless rocks, and the rough 
and dangerous sea around them, without 
conceiving that those billows surrounded the 
most wonderful productions on the face of 
the earth, which they had neither sense to 
feel, nor understanding to comprehend. 

**¢ Dr. Johnson had not the happiness of 
visiting Staffa. What a loss he sustained ! 
The wonders of that island were very little 
known at the period he passed near it, in his 
way from Ulva to I-Ona. 

“« Fingal’s cave, and Staffa’s bending pil- 
lars, might have been doomed to waste their 
beauties in the desert ocean, had they not 
been brought to light by the account of Staffa 
published in Mr. Pennant’s tour, which was 
sent him by Mr. (now Sir Joseph) Banks. 
Mr. Pennant, like Dr. Johnson, did not go 
near Staffa; he only saw it at a distance, (as 
T was told), and his draftsman took a view of 
its general appearance on the east side, where 
there is the coe to be seen. 

“© The views in Mr. Pennants tour (I have 
been informed) of the Clam-shell and Fin- 
gal’s cave, are engraven from drawings sent 
to him by Sir Joseph Banks, with the disco- 
veries he had made at Staffa. 

«¢ The view of the Clam-shell cave, gives a 
faint idea of the bending pillars around it; 
but as for Fingal’s cave, it is impossible to 
delineate precisely either its form or solem- 
nity, or give any idea of its beautiful gran- 
deur. 

“« Sir Joseph Banks acquired his first 
knowledge of Staffa from a speculative gen- 
tleman from Ireland. In Mull, he went by 
the name of Leach, but it was thought 1t 
was not his real name. His speculation in 
the Hebrides was farming ; ial whether by 
accident or on a new speculation, no matter 
which, he landed on Staffa. He explored its 
wonderful caves, and had taste and judgment 
Sufficient to comprehend the value of all he 
found on that astonishing island. Sir Joseph 
Banks met Mr. Leach, at Dremin, in Mor- 
ven, from whom he learned what a rare jewel 
stood unknown and unnoticed in the Atlan- 
tic, and offered to aceompany him to it ; an 
offer not to be. refused by a philosophic 
mind, the philanthropy of which had car- 
ried him round the terrestrial globe. 

« It has been by a few imagined, that the 
summit of Staffa is supported by pillars re- 
sembling a colonnade. A man, not long 
since (J will not say of what nation) arrived 
at Lagan Ulva, on purpose to see Stafia, with 
that imagination full in his mind. He.or- 
dered a boat to be ready the next morning to 
carry him te Siafla; bat unfortunately for 
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him, he made all the enquiries he could con- 
cerning the pillars of that island, and when 
he was assured that he could neither sail nor 
row between the fine basaltic pillars, which 
he had been informed (he said) supported 
Staffa, he in a pet retraced his steps to Aros 
and Oban, without going thither ; for he de- 
clared he would not give a straw to see that 
island, unless he could sail or row through 
it, under a colonnade of angular pillars. 

‘© Staffa rises perpendicularly from the sea 
at every part except at one creck, running 
some way into the island, on the east side, 
where few visitors reach; it is there they 
land what cattle and sheep are grazed on the 
summit, and it is the most sheltered spot 
around the island.” 

‘* There can be no doubt but Staffa is a huge 
bunch of prismatic pillars, nicely and closely 
fitting each other in every part, having its 
high summit covered with soil and grass. 
The pillars are jointed at unequal distances, 
and frequently the sections at the joints are 
concave on one sideand convex on the other. 
This may be plainly seen in the inside of 
Fingal’s cave, by noticing the stumps form- 
ing the pavement, and their corresponding 
parts in the arched roof over them. From 
this circumstance some imagine the enlarge- 
ment, if not the whole of this cave to be 
formed, by the joints near the roof having 
been loosened, the under parts sunk perpen- 
dicularly to an irregular depth; but the most 
natural cause seems to be, that time, or de- 
composition of the cement in the fissures of 
the angles, and between the joints of the 
pillars, having loosened their hold on the 
main mass or bunch, the violent surge has 
carried off the joints, one after another, as 
the cement which held them together became 
weakened. Thus, too, must have been formed 
the pavement on the outside of the cave, with 
tnis difference, that in theinside of thesummit, 
joints, and angles have been strong enough 
to retain their union with their neighbouring 
pillars, and thereby have formed the roof of 
the cave. The summit on the outside, ex- 
posed to open air, has been too feeble to re- 
sist storms, consequently those pillars with 
the crown and soil summit, have been swept 
clearly away by the violence of the sea, when- 
ever a decomposition of the cement has taken 
place. 

«« If an uneven transverse slice of a honéy- 
comb were petrified, slightly polished, and of 
brown colour, it saa give a faint idea of 
the appearance of the pavement within and 
without Fingal’s cave.” 


The author next visits and explores 
that cave, which she attempts to de- 
scribe; but her feelings of admiration 
and wonder seem to deprive her of the 
power of description, for she becomes 
ambiguous and tautologous. She visits 
many other parts of the island, and en- 
deavonrs to delineate its most prominent 

Ddit 
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features. Some of these sketches are 
touched with spirit and truth, but others 
are too faint, or confused, to be easily 
comprehended. With another short ex- 
tract we must take leave of our entertain- 
ing tourist, whose’ work has certainly 2f- 
forded us much amusement. If she in- 
tends to publish again, we recommend 
her (with sentiments of true candour and 
friendship) to cultivate brevity and per- 
spicuity of description, to study a little 
of natural history and antiquity, that she 
may thereby extend her enquiries, and 
give rnore interest to her productions. 
The Clam-shell cave, with its large 
bending pillars, convex horizontal prisms, 
&c. are described, and Mrs. Murray 
states, thac she appropriated this singular 
spot to “adining room.” “ When I 
had finished my luxuriant feast,’ she 
observes, “ particularly of mind, I began 
my march over the horizontal pillars, 
which lay like numerous keels of huge 
men of war, petrified in one mass, and 
jointed like masonry. By scrambling 


ever some horizontal, some bending, 
some upright pillars, I at length gained 
the plain at the summit of the island. 
This plain is about one mile by three 
quarters, having a thin strata” (stratum) 
“ of soil over the great caves, but on the 
north side of the island the pasture is ad- 
mirable for feeding of cattle and sheep. 
It will graze from forty to fifty head of 
cattle from October to June, and heifers 
for the remainder of the ycar, giving 
the grass a moath’s respite. Staffa 
when farmed, lets for fourteen pounds 
ayear. It is part of the estate once be- 
longing to Macquarrie, chief of the Mac- 
quarries, and whenever it has changed 
masters, it has been sold with the island 
of Ulva. The present laird of these isles 
is Ranald M‘Donald, Esq. of the house 
of Boisdale, whose mind and taste are 
fully capable of appreciating the jewel 
in his possession, the like of which, in 
all probability, cannot be found on the 
face of the terrestrial globe.” 


Art. XII. Aeumravousvos; or, a pedestrian Tour through Part of the Highlands of 


Scotland in 1801. 


OFT have we admired the address of 
those renowned sons of Galen, Doctors 
Brodum, Solomon, &c. and the rival 
dexterity of Mr. Packwood in the variety 
and originality of their advertisements. 
One begins a grave paragraph, perhaps 
on the importance of Malta, the capture 
of St. Domingo, or the ravages of the 
yellow fever in Philadelphia; and soon 
finds oneself assailed with an eulogy on 
the virtues of the Balm of Gilead, the Ve- 
getable Syrup, or the new Razor-strop. 
We have laboured through this long ad- 
vertisement, 1160 pages! in which that 
“ most marvellous eliort of human abi- 
lity and benevolence,” Dr. Cowan’s 
Tractate on Education ; ihe Adviser, or Moral 
and Literary Tribunal; Essays, philosophi- 
cal and critical, by the author of the Adviser; 
and the Wanderer, are puffed off with no 
common assiduity. 

We shall not detain our readers two 
Minutes ; it is nct our intention to empty 
upon their heads the contents of these 
volumes. 

We shall just hint that Mr. Bristed is 
not ashamed virtually to avow himself 
the author of Essays, philosophical and cri- 
tical. (See pages 196 and 197, yol. 2.) 
although in another place (vol. 1. $49,) 
he speaks of the Adviser as having been 
written bysome other person, = 


By Joun Bristep. 


8vo. Two Vols. pp. 1160. 

Mr. Bristed and his companion travel- 
led through the Highlands in the cha- 
racter of American sailors; they roam- 
ed the country in forma pauperum, des- 
cant loudly on the luxuries of the great 
and the miserics of the poor, go from 
pot-house to pot-house for half a bed, 
complain of the jealousy of the police 
because they are taken up for spies, and 
of the frequent inhospitality of the Scots, 
because they were not welcomed as gen- 
tlemen ! There is a great deal of pert- 
ness and a great deal of vulgarity in 
these volumes: it cost Mr. Bristed but 
very little effort, we suspect, to accom- 
modate his conversation to the company 
he courted inthe Highlands. Mr. Bris- 
ted takes every opportunity of commu- 
nicating his opinion on moral and poli- 
tical subjects, which he generally treats 
in a very dictatorial manner. About 
a hundred pages at the latter end of the 
first volume are taken up in considering 
the state of the female sex: what relates 
to their intellectual acquirements, and 
their state in society, is stolen from an 
essay in the first volume of the Cabinet 
(p- 178.) The theft too is committed in 
a most mean and sneaking manner ; in 
the first place there is no reference given 
to the original essay ; every instance of 
female superiority there produced is 
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transplanted here, often with some little 
additional circumstance to disguise it: 
even the metaphors and similies there 
employed are used here, disfigured in- 
deed, grossly disfigured, although the 
identity is palpable. It would have been 
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more impudent but less dishonourable 
to have transcribed the whole essay, or 
to have copied sentences entire and un- 
mutilated, than thus wantonly to have 
defaced them for the pitiful and frustrate 
purpose of avoiding detection. 


in Verse, descriptive of Scenes chiefly in the 


Highlands of Scotland; accompanied by Notes and Illustrations, and ornamented with 


Engravings, by W. Byrne, 
4to. pp. 400. 20 Plates. 


Meyx BiCAv! We must be allowed to 
exclaim in Greek, at the sight of this 
gue volume, “ descriptive of the Petit 

our of Scotland.” 


«* The author is aware, that of late years, 
many have been employed in describing the 
same scenery ; yet, as he attempts to treat the 
subject in a style somewhat different from 
any traveller who has receded him, he hopes 
the design will obtain the approbation of 
those who have a taste for this species of 
composition, provided the execution shall be 
found, in any degree, to correspond with the 
beauty and grandeur of the subject.” 


The merits of this author are so vari- 
ous that we know not wherewith to be- 
gin. He is poet, moralist, naturalist, 
philosopher ; and though he has modestly 
withheld his theological knowledge, we 
see by thetitle page that he is alsoa D.D. 
Of these various subjects the poetry per- 
haps deserves precedence, as giving title 
to this mass of multifarious learning, this 
encyclopedia of human intellect. First, 
then, we will adduce a few specimens of 
Doctor Cririe’s poetical merits, under the 
various classes of excellence into which 
they may be arranged. 

First: The Sublime, as produced, in 
imitation of Ifilton, by sonorous sounds. 


“* Here let us stop our wand'ring northward 
course, 

Nor farther roam mid dreary mountains wild ; 

But quick, to where the Tummle meets the 
Tay, 

To Logie-Rait return. A beat soon wafts 

Uso’er the Tummle.” (P. 55.) 


«* Another river, yet to song unknown, 
=] . ° e 
The Mouse its name, though sinall, of mighty 
force.” (P. 144.) 


Are we mistaken in supposing that 
Horace alluded to this river, when he 
describes the Mouse as proceeding from 
the mountains? 

The Sublime, as produced by the In- 
definite. 


. S.A. from Views painted ly G. Walker, F.A.S. E. 


** Hence westward, hast’ning to the lake 
descends 
A river's mighty stream, Aharan nam‘d; 
Sheer o’er the steep it shoots some hundred 
feet.” (P. 61.) 
Again. Apostrophizing Loch Lo- 


mond, for the apostrophe is the favourite 
figure of passion, 


«To thy stupendous size, what's Derwent 
Lake? 

What all the lakes of Cumberland to thee, 

With those that grace her sister county 
join’d? 

Those pretty ponds Iet others flock to 
view.” (P, 108.) 


But after this fine passage we perceive 
with sorrow that the Doctor, deviating 
from the rules of true sublime, which he 
had before so well observed, has actually 
given the measurement of Loch Lo- 
mond, bating furlongs and yards. It 
was seouteely unfortunate to tell us, 
that the shores, including their windings, 
measure an hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence, immediately after the bold apos- 
trophe which we have quoted, and that 
noble contempt expressed of Derwent- 
water, for its comparative littleness. The 
measurement necessarily recalls Guth- 
rie’s Geographical Grammar to our re- 
collection, and we feel, what certainly 
the poet never designed to make tis feel, 
that Lake Superior is indeed a Superior 
Lake. 

The abrupt. 


‘e ——— placid and calm 


The twilight dim descends, and changeful 
forms 

Croud the uncertain view, ‘mid hills un- 
known, 

Veil’d with the sable curtains of the sky, 

Which slowly shifting close around. Mean- 
while, 

Fancy, and wild Imagination’s pow’r, 

The various forms of lakes and islands trace, 

Their banks with groves of tufted trees 
adorn‘d ; 

Meand'ring rivers, winding smooth and slow, 

Illusive, gliding ‘twixt the op’ning clouds. 
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Ymposing thus on Reason’s dormant reign, 
Harmless amusement soothes the vacant 
mind. 


A light dispels the charm. We stop at Weem.” 


In the following passage we have ano- 
ther proof of that honourable love of ac- 
curacy which acknowledged Loch Lo- 
mond to be so much less than the Ame- 
riean lakes, and which elsewhere can- 
didly confesses that the falls of the Clyde 
are not so vast as those of the Rhine, and 
the Nile, and Niagara. 

** Here too, a habitation ready reared 

Jnvites the enthusiast to the lone abode, 

Unmatch’d, perhaps, iq Britain’s happy 
isle. (P. 61.) 

Mark the precision of this sentence, 
and the poet's scrupulous truth! This 
ready-built house was the pleasantest the 
Doctor had ever seen, and he thought it 
was the pleasantest in the whole ead ; 
but, not having seen every house in the 
island he could not positively athirm it 
to be so; for though the affirmation 
might not have been false, it would have 
been rash to have incurred the possibi- 
lity of falsehood. The opinion is quali- 
fied by the happy word “ perhaps,” and 
thus all danger is avoided. 

As a naturalist Dr. Cririe is indeed 
conspicuous; he has discovered that 


«¢ Winter comes in course,” 
That 


*<In winter oft descends the flaky snow.” 
(P. 120.) 


And that trees live longer than men: 
for thus he sweetly sings on lamenting 
the Queen of Scots. 


** The pow’r of vegetation kept alive 
For ages ; trees that Mary must have seen, 
Beneath whose shade, perhaps, she mournful 


’ 
Sat. 


7 *. 
They do net however live for ever, for 
the next line tells us. 
** Yet these 
decay.” 


now yield to 


(P. 25.) 


tune and fast 
Yet is the Doctor no timid slave to the 

laws of nature. He ventures to improve 

them, as, when in a thunder-storm, he 

Say Sy 

«* Rocks dash'd on rocks are heard 

Rattlingaround.” (P. 114.) 


To proceed to the pathetic. 


See there th! overhanging rock, where, dread- 
fai all! 
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While, of the precipice not well aware, 

The lady plung’d into the eddying pool. 

A friend, with eager haste her life to save, 

Swift to the gulph descends, fatal to both, 

Had not, while both alternate sink and rise, 

Suspended o'er the deep, a rock been caught, 

Which held, in dread suspence, the scales 
of fate, 

While hope and fear alternate rose and fell. 


What a subject was here to have been 
“ painted in crayons and engraved at the 
publisher’s expence !” The Lady im the 
Pool, a friend assisting her, the Rock 
holding the Scales of Fate, and Hope 
and Fear playing at way-jolt in them ! 

We have yet to examine the fancy of 
the poet, and the specimen shall be taken 
from his Loch- Kettrin, “ in which, being 
more a work of fancy, the reins of ima- 
gination are held with a freer hand.” 


“€ Night gently drew the curtains of the sky.” 


Having thus put the sky to bed, the 
poet is at leisure to describe the texture 
of hiscurtains. They were 


“«Of heavenly tissue, azure starr’d with gold.” 


Blue and gold we should have thought 
sufficiently handsome. ‘The furniture of 
Dr. Graham’s certainly was not finer, 
and his is the only celestial bed which 
we ever recollect to have been exhibited ; 
but the fancy of the poet varies his orna- 
ments; they were either blue and gold, 


“¢ Or silver edged, a thin and chequer’d 
lawn.” 


f.e. cross-barred cambric with silver 
trimmings; or they were gauze, 


«Transparent, swift to vanish with the 
niorn ;” 


or they were of printed calico, 


«* Mottled here and there with shade opaque:” 
or they were, we know not what, for 


«« Meantime the radiance of the silent moon 

Pierces, at times, the half-transparent veil, 

O; pours effulgence ‘twixt its shifting folds,” 
(P. 192.) 


There is yet a finer flight of fancy in 
that part of the poem which is entitled 


Tyne-Drum to Dalmally. It is a splen- 
did picture or the Spirit of the Stcrm, 
who steps from mountain to mountain, 
one foot on Jura, another on Nevis; not 
the Mount Jura contiguous to Switzer- 
land, nor the West Indian island Nevis, 
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for that would be outstepping the mo- 
desty of personification, but two Scotch 
mountains so called; thence he goes on 
making stepping-stones of Ben Gloe, and 
high Ben More, and great Ben Lawrs, 
and Lomond, and Shihallion, and Cairn- 
gorm, there he stands and drains run- 
ning stream, and standing flood, and the 
fresh supplies of the Atlantic, till having 
drank his fill the Diuretic Demon puts 
poor ‘I'yne-Drum to a viler purpose than 
is made of Moab in the Psalms. 

Lastly. We shall exhibit the poet in 
his prophetical character, for who knows 
not the double import of Vates? In 
speaking of his hero and heroine, he says, 


«« Low sleep strong Malmor and Imoina fair, 
Their — lives, the story of their loves, 
Their hopes and fears, and happiness forgot.” 


Having thus exemplified the poetical 
beauties of this author, we proceed to 
consider him as a philosopher. We have 
reason to believe that, with Mr. Parks, 
the Anti-Newtonian Lecturer, he has 
his doubts concerning the Copernican 
System, as in the following notes he calls 
our attention to an hypothesis which 
likens the universe to an onion. 


«« Another philosopher of the new world, 
has revived an old hypothesis of a vast con- 
caveorb, encompassing numberless systems, 
and reflecting the light of all, that it may not 
diverge for ever,and be lost in unlimited space. 
He thinks that the Juminous appearance of 
the galaxy or inilky way is occasioned by the 
reflexion from that orb, rather than from the 
blended light of telescopic stars; and that 
the several dark spots, or nebula, as they 
have been called, in which stars appear, are 
openings, through which are discovered 
some of the scenes of various systems that 
revolve beyond it, within still more capa- 
cious orbs of a similar structure and design. 
Jie thinks that Saturn’s belt is a part of our 
system, somewhat analogous to this great orb, 
that bounds our view of the heavens ; and that 
ii isto this orb we owe that concave sapphire 
appearance which we denominate the sky.” 


This Dr. Cririe gives us as the system 
of another philosopher, but his solution 
ot the popular superstition concerning 
fairies is entirely his own. 


‘« Most of the traditional stories respecting 
fairies, especially such as represented them 
as embodied spirits, might perhaps he ac- 
counted for, upon supposing that the Druids, 
or rather some conquered aborigines, had 
fied from their enemies, and taken up their 
residence in those subterrancous dwellings 
so fiequently discovered in digging in vari- 
©us parts af Scoiland, and in some places 


4il 


called Picts houses. Covered with artificial 
mounts, they were generally green hills. 
When the country came to be inhabited 
around them, a regard for their own safety 
would induce them to lie hid by day, and tu 
come abroad only in the night: it would be 
of consequence, if at any time their occa- 
sions should force them abroad in day-light, 
that their clothing should be as like the 
ground as possible; hence they were always 
dressed in green. Their narrow dwellings 
kept them much confined by day ; hence the 
exercise of dancing by moonlight must have 
been to them inost delightful, and frequently 
repeated in remote glens and sequestered 
places. Hence also their music by night, in 
the open air; by day, in their dwellings, it 
must have betrayed them. Hence also, in 
dark nights, those gleams of light which 
were necessary to find their way to water, or 
any thing else they might need. ‘Their stock 
of provisions might at times run short; 
hence their females, appearing in green 
gowns, borrowing oatmeal and repaying it. 
Their families, in that confined state of life, 
from putrid or infectious diseases, might be- 
come thin, or wear away; and hence their 
carrying off women and children to re- 
cruit their stock: hence also the return of 
those carried off, being permitted to depart, 
after several years of absence from their own 
families, under a promise of keeping their 
secret. Difficulties may be started; bur 
such a supposition, or that of a diminutive 
lunar race, serves to account for stories that 
passed current with people, who, though 
superstitious, and apt to be imposed upon 
by their own imagination, were not indiffer- 
ent with regard to what they thought to be 
truth, more than people of the present age. 
I: may also be proper to fat 4 that the 
fairy tales of this country were widely dif- 
ferent from those we generally find in 
books.” 


We need not dilate upon the great 
probability of this solution; the idea is 
certainly novel---Dancing druids, and 
all in Lincoln Green. 

Let us now display him as the moralist : 
to the end of his poem are appended these 
reflections. 


«« Sincular situations call forth unusual 
exertions: nature operates with equal force 
in all ages; and the means of subsistence 

ay be procured, where those who are ace 
customed to the refinements of polished life, 
would Jeast expect them. Industry and 
contentment work wonders; but a ch 
of manners is commonly hostile to happi- 
ness. In every situation of society, the 
thief and the robber, but especially the mur- 
derer, ought to be exterminated.” 


This is the corollary of the poem, the 
condensed philosophy of the author. 
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Dr. Cririe must be considered, in one 
point of view, as the commentator of his 
own works. 


«« Accept, O Lycidas! this humble lay, 

Stightly descriptive of those rural scenes, 

And wilder charms, which, thro’ our native 
land, 

Kind Nature spreads to captivate the soul, 

Instinctive form’d her beauties to admire : 

Those varied scenes I late with pleasure 
view’d, 

Pleasure unmix’d with pain, save what arose 

From deep regret, throuigh sympathy of soul, 

Excited by thine absence: oft thy name 

Was heard, and oft thy form to Fancy’s eye 

Present appear'd ; and oft (for not alone 

I sought those distant solitary wilds, 

Mountains and lakes, hills, rivers, rocks, and 
woods) : 

Our friend, whose presence hetzhten’d every 


joy, 
Greatly enhancing all the scen’ry round, 
Sincerely join’d your absence to deplore.” 


In this passage we are referred to the 
notes, which the author tells us ought to 
be regularly consulted in the perusal, 
as they are necessary towards a clear un- 
derstanding of the poem. The line to 
be elucidated is this, 


«Our friend, whose presence heightened 
every joy.” 


Whereof the Doctor has helped us to 
“a clear understanding,” by the depth 
and novelty of the following annotation. 
« Man is naturally fond of society, but 
those alone who have tasted the sweets 
of virtuous friendship can tell how much 
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participation adds to enjoyment.”— 
(P. 234.) 
Again, the text is, 


“«« September young had scarce begun to tinge 
With various colours, fruit and forest trees.” 


The comment runs thus: “ The vari- 
ous seasons. of the year have each their 
distinguishing features and respective 
beauties.” (P. 234.) Delighted as we 
needs must be with the truth and pro- 
fundity of this remark, may we be per- 
mitted to hint, that the talents and acu- 
men of this commentator should be more 
worthily exerted? We do indeed confess, 
that such poetry can only be elucidated 
by such comments, that “ none but him- 
self can be his annotator ;” yet surely 
neither Scottish scenery, nor his own 
verses can deserve the investigations of 
this great critic, D. D. as he is, while a 
cloud hangs over the apocalypse, while 
the number of the beast is still unexplain- 
ed, while it remains to be decided, whe- 
ther the man of sin be Tom Paine, 
or Doctor Dodd, and while we have 
only the authority of the news-papers 
and cheap pamphlets for believing Bo- 
naparte to be Gog and Magog. 

The size and exterior of this volume 
have provoked from us an examination, 
which a more appropriate appearance in 
foolscap might have escaped. Common 
trials for petty larceny are scarcely heard 
of beyond the precincts of the Old 
Bailey, but if a peer be tried asa pick- 
pocket, or a lady brought to the bar for 
shoplifting, the rank of the delinquent 
secures universal notoriety. 


Art. XV. A Tour throughout South Wales and Monmouthshire, comprehending a general 
Survey of the picturesque Scenery, Remains of Antiquity, historical Events. peculiar Man- 
ners, and commercial Situations of that intere ting Portion of the British Empire. By 


J.J. Barper, F.S.A.  8vo. pp. 372. 
tint Prints, from Drawings by the Author. 


WALES has had more than her pro- 
portionate share of topographers and 
tourists ; but though a great number 
of volumes have been expressly appro- 
priated to this part of Great Britain, 
they have generally been so deficient in 
the grand essentials of information, that 
others continue to follow, and more are 
wanting to furnish a perfect and satis- 
factory account of the principality. In 
aur former volume, (p. 495.) we noticed 
a work which professed to treat of South 
Wales, and were impelled to speak re- 
provingly of its author. The volume 
before us, also refers to the same part of 


There is another Edition, with 20 acqua- 


our island, and though it offers only a 
number of slight descriptive sketches, 
yet some of those are touched with the 
hand of a master. It has been too much 
the practice with Welsh tourists to run 
through the country with hasty preci- 
pitancy, make a few brief notes, slight 
sketches, &c., and afterwards work up 
their crude materials into one or two 
octavo volumes. The grand moun- 
tainous scenery, with the magnificent 
castellated, and monastic ruins, which 
characterize Wales, are powerful temp- 
tations to curiosity; and fashion having 
pointed her finger to that part of the 
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island, hundreds of vacant loungers have 
obeyed her direction, in performing 
“ the tour of Wales.” Previous to the 
late war, a continental tour was deemed 
necessary in the routine of education: 
that being checked, English excursions 
were adopted, either with the laudable 
desire of improvement, or as a fashion- 
able mode of killing time, and to furnish 
subject for winter pratile. 

Mr. Barber is one of the curious, if 
Not inquisitive, travellers. Few objects 
of antiquity, beauty, or grandeur, seem 
to have escaped his notice, or have been 
passed by without a brief characteristic 
description. Being professionally an 
artist, he naturally feels principally in- 
terested in the “ivy clad ruin,” the 
“ shattered castle,” the “ roaring cata- 
ract,” and the beautiful, the picturesque, 
or the sublime scenery. ‘These are the 
objects of his admiration and research, 
yet he is not exclusively devoted to 
them. Manners, customs, history, and 


general topography, are sometimes des- 
canted on; and following the bad ex- 
ample of some preceding tourists, he has 
given two or three specimens of the sur- 
prising and marvellous. 

The following historical particulars 


relating to the general history of South 
Wales, serve as an introduction to the vo- 
lume: they are written in a concise, but 
eloquent style, and are highly creditable 
specimens of the manner of writing 
adopted by our tourist. 


«* In making the tour of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire,’ (Mr. Barber observes,) 
‘the admirer of picturesque beauty dwells 
with peculiar pleasure on a tract of country, 
comprising the greater part of Monmouth- 
shire, and bordering the Severn and Bristol 
channel, to the western limits of Pembroke- 
shire. In this enchanting district, a succes- 
sion of bold hills, clothed with wild forests, 
or ornamental plantations and delightful 
valleys, present themselves in constant varie- 
ty: many fine estuaries and rivers, pictu- 
resque towns, and princely ruins, also adorn 
the scene ; whose charms are inconceivably 
heightened by the contiguity of the Bristol 
channel, which washes the coast ; in some 
places receding into capacious bays; in 
others, advancing into rocky promontories of 
the most imposing grandeur. he sfatis- 
tical enguirer finds equal subject of grati- 
fication, in the uncommon fertility of seve- 
ral valleys, and the woody treasures of nu- 
merous hills, bearing myriads of oaks, and 
other first rate timber-irees. The mineral 
wealth of the country, and its convenient 
coast for traflic, are likewise subjects of high 
consideration : and while the statist applauds 
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the late rapid strides of manufactures and 
commerce in this district, he may discover 
sources hitherto latent for their increase. 

«* The historian cannot fail of being inte- 
rested while treading on the ground whcre 
Britons made their latest and most vigorous 
efforts for independence, against successive 
invaders ; nor the antiguary, while traversing 
a country replete wih monuments of the 
Druidical ages; military works of the Ro- 
mans, Britons, Saxons, and Normans; and 
the venerable relics of numerous religious 
foundations. 

‘¢ Beyond this stripe of country, from ten 
to twenty miles in width, forming the 
southern extremity of Wales, and an inter- 
mixture of rich scenery, (particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Brecon) with prevailing 
dreariness: on the eastern frontier, South 
Wales exhibits a tedious extent of hills with- 
out majesty, valleys over-run with peat bogs, 
and unprofitable moors. 

«* Besides the superb ruins of St. David's, 
the course of the ‘Tivy, near Cardigan, and 
the scenery about the Devil’s Bridge, it has 
little to entice the attention of the tourist : 
the towns, for the most part, are miserablv 
poor, and travelling accommodations very 
uncertain ; the roads, too, are wretched be- 
yond any thing that a mere English traveller 
ever witnessed. It is therefore, a subject of 
no small gratification, that the chief beauties 
of South Wales are found in a compact 
route ; abounding with good towns, respec- 
table accommodations, and very fair roads. 
This part of the country may be explored in 
a close carriage, though the better mode of 
travelling is certainly on horse-back. The 
yedestrian may claim peculiar advantages in 
Ris way of getting on; but I do not con- 
ceive, that a man enduring the fatigue of 
trudging, day after day, through miry roads, 
can maintain an exhilaration of spirits con- 
genial with the beauties that surround him. 

«« The geographical situation, and present 
limits of Wales, are unnecessary to be here 
described. Of its history, the first certain 
accounts that we collect are on the invasion 
of the Romans, when Wales appears to have 
been divided into three principalitics : the 
Silures, the Ordovices, io the Dimite. The 
Silures possessed all that tract of country 
bounded by the Severn, the Tame, and 
‘lowev ; which comprehending the counties 
of Monmouth, Glamorgan, Brecknock, 
Radnor, Hereford, and part of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Caermarthenshires, com- 
prised the greater part of South Wales. ‘The 
Dimite inhabited that part of South Wales 
westward of the Towevy ; and the Ordovices, 
North Wales, including Anglesea. 

«©The Romans having subdued Britannia 
Prima, i.e. the southern part of England, 
advanced to the conquest of Wales, by therm 
denominated Britannia Secunda; in this, 
however, they met with an unlooked-for op- 
position; the inhabitants were vigorous and 
brave; and the country, wildly piicd-toge- 
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ther with mountains, forests, and morasses, 
presented an aggregation of difficulties, that 
would have discouraged a people less ardent 
in their enterprizes ; nor did they succeed, 
until after a coe warfare and a severe loss. 
The. Silures and Dimitie fell under the yoke 
in the reign of Vespasian, when they were 
vanquished by Julius Frontinus. The Ordo- 
vices were not finally subdued until the 
time of his successor, Agricola, who accord- 
ing to Tacitus, exterminated the whole na- 
tion. 

«* The Romans retained possession of this 
country until A. D. 408, when they with- 
drew their legions, and the most warlike of 
the British youth, for the defence of their 
central dominions. The inroads of the Scots 
and Picts, which immediately followed, 
da not appear to have materially uflected 
the Welch ; nor did the Saxons, thouch at 
constant war with them for several centuries, 
acquire any settled dominion in the country : 
vet they more than once partially over-ran 
Waies, obliging it to pay tribute ; and in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, Harold, at 
the head of a great army, enicring Wales, 
defeated Prince Griflith, sovereign of North- 
Wales, and establishing himself at Gwent,* 
(Monmouthshire), began a palace at Ports- 
wit, which was, however, destroyed by Grif- 
fith before its completion. 

«* From the departure of the Romans, in 
408, to the inroads of the Anglo-Norman 
chieftains, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, Wales was divided into numerous 
petty sovereignties, or lordships, of varying 
name and extent, but tributary to an impe- 
rial prince ; though, sometimes that dignity 
was split into two or three branches. ‘These 
chiefs were usually at war with each other, 
or with their princes, who seldom obtained 
tribute when their means of enforcing it 
was (were) questionable. 

<* The Anglo-Norman dominion in Wales 
was brought about in a manner wholly dit- 
ferent from former conquests. William the 
first and his successors, finding sufficient 
empleyment in securing their English pos- 
sessions, invited their chiefs, holding lancds 
in the neighbourhoed of Wales, to make 
incursions against the Welch lords, upon 
their separate interests. The Norman leaders 
thereupon, by creating feuds among the na- 
tive powers, siding with one or the other 
party, and breaking with them on convenient 
opportunities, contrived to fix themselves in 
various parts of Wales ; whence their con- 
quests, extending by degrees, overspread the 
greater part of the country. The lands thus 
obtained, became the property of the con- 
querors, who, under the title of lords march- 
ers, were allowed to exercise an uncontroll- 
ed jurisdiction within their demesnes: but 
power acquired on such principles could 
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only be retained by force : every petty despot 
secured himself a fortress, and hence atose 
the extraordinary number of Castries with 
which Wales is crowded, amounting, ac- 
cording to a native author,f to one hundred 
and forty three. The Welch princes still 
held a considerable tract of country, fre- 
quently overthrew the intruders, and even 
carried their arms into England; but in the 
defeat of the brave Llewelyn, by Edward the 
first, Wales lost every remnant of its inde- 
pendance, and became delinitively united to 
the crown of England. 

“© In the reign of Henry the cighth, Wales 
was divided into twelve shires, and Mon- 
mouthshire was included among the English 
counties; the feudal despotism of the lords 
marchers was then abclished ; and Wales 
participating in the equal shelter of English 
jurisprudence, has proved itself as zealous in 
defending the common imerest of the empire, 
as it was formerly conspicuous in struggling 
for its particular freedom.” 

Among the numerous memorials of 
history and antiquity which distinguish 
Wales, castles and religious buildings 
possess the chief claim to attention ; and, 
as Wales is an admirable field for the 
study of the civil and military architec- 
ture that prevailed in the middle ages, 
Mr. Barber gives a slight sketch of the 
progress of those arts, so far as it seems 
applicable to the present purpose. This 
subject is highly interesting, and our 
author has evidently made it an object 
of much study. 

** On the overthrow of the Romans by the 
Goths and Vandals,” Mr. Barber observes, 
*¢ the arts vanished before the scourge of war; 
and the standard mode of architecture which 
adorned the Greck and Roman _ empires, 
could no longer be executed in its original 
perfection. ‘The general forms, indeed, were 
imitated, but without an observance of sym- 
metry ; the execution was rough and clumsy ; 
the pillars were excessively thick, and the 
arches heavy ; and where ornament was at- 
tempted the performance was very uncouth. 
Such was the state of architecture (a mere 
corruption of the Roman) that succeeded the 
devasiations of the Goths, and has been 
called Suxon and Norman: the term Gothic, 
however, would certainly be more appro- 
priate. 

«© At the beginning of the twelfth century, 
a new style of architecture made its appear- 
ance, distinguished by pointed arches and 
clustered columns. Though at first coldly 
received, aud but sparingly introduced among 
the rounded arches and massive columns, 
called Saxon, it soon gained an undisputed 
footing.” 


* The Saxons at this period are supposed to haye occupied Monmouth, Chepstow, Caers 


went, and Caerleon. 
+ Mr. Pennant. 
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Mr. Barber has subjoined a note on 
this subject, which we gladly extract, as 
partly coincident with our own ideas. 


«The common appellation of this mode, 
Gothic, is equally improper with the pre- 
ceding, as the reign of the Goths was at an 
end jong before its introduction : indeed its 
origin is wrapped in obscurity. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, and after him many architects 
and antiquaries, have attributed it to the 
Saracens, and hence called it Saracenic ; 
but their grounds are very questionable Per- 
haps the homely conjecture, that it arose 
from the pointed form in the interesecting 
Saxon arches, may be as near the truth as 
one derived from mere laborious researches ; 
indeed, from the specimens of early Gothic 
which I have seen, Iam of opinion, that 
cogent reasons may be adduced, to prove it 
rather to be of natural growth from the Saxon 
modes, and formed in its characteristics by 
gradual alteration, than a new system of re- 
mote and detached origin.” 


This we apprehend might be easily 
elucidated. It is a curious subject and 
requires much attention. The many 
wild theories, and fantastic opinions, that 
have been promulgated, concerning an- 
cient architecture, are sad examples of 
mispent time, and perverted talents. 
Had the writers studied more to inform 
their readers, than merely to amuse them- 
selves, we should not have had to la- 
ment the ambiguity that bewilders this 
subject at the present day. The term 
Gothic has long been improperly and in- 
judiciously applied to that light and 
elegant architecture which characterises 
most of the English cathedrals: but we 
are happy to find that.a few indepen- 
dent, unprejudiced writers have dared 
to explode the name, and have substi- 
tuted the word English, at once credit- 
able to the country, and, at the same 
time, well applied to characterise a style 
of building, which if it did not absolute- 
ly originate in this island, was advanced 
to a system and symmetry here, unknown 
on the Continent. We vish to be un- 
derstood as applying the term English, 
go that architecture which prevailed in 
our ecclesiastical buildings, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. Sir 
Christopher Wren, and some contempo- 
rary architects, applied the term Gothic 
as expressive of contempt for all build- 
ings not erected conformable to the rules 
of Palladio. As science and human 
knowledge advances, writers acquire an 
improved and critical accuracy of lan- 
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guage; and proper approved termsareeme 
ployed and universally credited. By this 
mode, precise ideas are communicated, 
and for want of this critical precision, has 
originated much confusion, error, and 
bewildering uncertitude. Mr. Barber 
continues this subject, and observes that 


«* About the latter ‘end of the reign of 
Henry the third, we find it acquire a more 
ornamental and distinct character. The pil- 
lars which before were round, and encircled 
with slender detached shafts, were then 
formed in entire reeded columns ; the arched 
roofs also, which only exhibited the main 
springers, then became intersected with nu- 
merous ramifications and transomes. ‘The 
decorations continued to encrease until to- 
ward the close of Henry the eighth’s reign, 
when the light of science again dawned over 
Europe, and the relies of Greece and Rone 
were rightly considered as models of genuine 
taste: the classic elegance of the five ordcrs 
then appeared intermixed with the Gothic ; 
it soon became universal, and is now adopt- 
ed in all superior buildings throughout 
Enrope. Further characteristics of  stvle 
might be pomted out, and lesser variations 
defined: but 1 do not presume to inform the 
antiquary ; and the distinctions already 
drawn will be sufficient for the cursory tour- 
ist. ? 

«Castles appear of no generally chosen 
figure, except such as were founded by the 
Romans, who preferred that of an oblong 
square, unless there were special reasons to 
the contrary. Small castles consisted of a sin- 
gle court, or ward, whose sides were usually 
flanked by towers. The great hall, chapel, 
and domestic apartments, built from the 
outer wall into the court, occupied one or 
more sides. The citadel, called also the 
keep and dungeon, was a tower of eminent 
strength, wherein the garrison made their 
last stand, and where prisoners were some- 
times confined: the citadel was often @e- 
tached from the wails, and built on an arti- 
ficul mound, encircled with a ditch. The 
barracks for the soldiers in garrison was ge- 
nerally a range of building near the gate- 
hovse, or princi The latter 
building contained apartments for the officers 
of the castle, and the portal was furnished 
with one, two or three portcullisses*. A 
wet or dry moat surrounded the whole; and 
advanced before the drawbridee which crossed 
it, there was often an out-work called a 
barbican. Large castles were only a repeti- 
tion of these courts, upon someivhat of a 
larger 


‘ipal entranee. 


f scale, connected with each other: 
(Chepstow castle consists of four). In for « 
resses3 of the first class, an extensive em 

battled wall sometimes encircled the mass of 
fortification already described, at sone cige 
tance, enclosing a considerable tract of 
ground, as at Caerphilly in Glamorganshire. 


* Aniron grate, with spikes at the bottom, which was let down after the 
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Castle walls appear in some instances built 
of solid masonry, but their general con- 
struction is of grout work. For this pur- 
pose, two slight walls were built parallel, 
from six to twelve feet asunder: the interval 
was then filled up with loose stones and 
rubbish, and the whole cemented together 
with a great quantity of fluid (according to 
some authors, boiling) mortar: the mass 
soon acquired a sufficient firmness, and in 
the present day it possesses the adhesion of 
solid reck. This method was used.by the 
Romans, and adopted by succeeding ages ; 
but the arches were turned, and the angles 
coigned with hewn stones, which, after the 
conquest, were brought from Caen in Nor- 
mandy.” 


These observations are evident proofs 
that Mr. Barber has not been inattentive, 
or indolent, in his researches. At the 
same time we perceive some confusion 
of ideas in his description of castles, 
which would have been avoided had he 
been familiar with the works of Horsley, 
Roy, and King, and compared and cor- 
rected their accounts with remaining 
castrametations and castles. These were 
different places of retreat, security, and 
defence: many of the former were never 
castellated,and many have most probably 
been successively occupied and altered 
by Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and English. This, like the subject of 
ancient architecture, has been more be- 
wildered by theorists, than elucidated 
by men of science and talent. Many 
false and absurd descriptions and plates 
have been copied and re-copied, almost 
ad infinitum, tending to generate error 
and propagate falshood. Mr. Barber 
relates an instance in himself: 


*« Several years ago, (he observes) when 
I first set about castle-hunting, I endea- 
voured in vain to discover a relation between 
what I saw, and the description with a 
figure of an ancient castle, laid down in 
Grose’s Antiquities, and copied by others. 1 
have since seen the greater part of the prin- 
cipal ruins in South Britain; and the only 
eastles that occur to me as approaching to 
that gentleman’s plan, are those of Dover 
and London. I sention this, because per- 
sons building a theory on the authorities 
above mentioned, might, among ruins, be 
= to no purpose, for a practical il- 
ustration.” 


The following description of Caer- 
marthen will amuse those who know 
the town, convey some information to 
the stranger, and at the same time cha- 
racterize the author’s manner of treat- 
ing this province of his work. 
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«« The situation of CAERMARTHEN, one 
of the most wealthy and polite towns in 
Wales, can scarcely be enough admired; 
rising above a noble river, and commanding 
a full view of one of the most beautiful vales 
in the kingdom. Internally there is less to 
commend, as most of the streets are very 
steep, and irregularly built: yet there are 
many good private houses belonging to the 
porn: A ae gentry, that resort here in the 
winter months ; and a handsome town-hall, 
and some other buildings, do credit to the 
public spirit of the town, though a solitary 
church may reflect but little on its sanctity. 
Very small remains of the castle, now built 
up into a gaol, appear, or of the walls that 
formerly encompassed the town. The trade 
of the place is much facilitated by its fine 
river, which conveys ships of a good size up 
to the bridge. 

** Caermarthen is the Kaervyrdkin of the 
Britons, the Maridunum of Ptolomy, and 
the Muridunum of Antonihus. The ancient 
Britons reckoned it the capital of all Wales: 
here they held their parliaments, or assem- 
blies of wise men; and here fixed their 
chancery and exchequer. When the Nor- 
mans over-ran Wales, this town severely 
felt the miseries of war, being often be- 
sieged, and twice burnt by the Welsh 

rinces. Gilbert, earl of Clare, however, at 
feast fixed his power at Caermarthen, be- 
yond the reach of their attempts. This place 
gave birth to the famous Merlin in the year 
480: he appears to have been a man of ex- 
traordinary wisdom and learning, which, no 
doubt, occasioned him to be looked upon as 
a magician in that dark age, and transmitted 
as such to posterity by monkish writers, who 
always looked with an evil eye on know- 
ledge possessed out of their craft. Here 
also was born Lewes Bayley, chaplain to 
James the First, afterwards bishop of Ban- 
gor, and author of the celebrated ¢ Practice 
of Piety.” 


With the following description of the 
New Passage, and the historical anec- 
dote of Charles the First connected with 
it, we must close our account of this 
tour, which has certainly afforded us 


much amusement, and the general exe- 
cution of which is commendable. 


‘* Proceeding through an agreeable undu- 
lating tract towards the sea-shore, we soon 
arrived at the New Passage, the principal 
entrance into Monmouthshire from the 
south-western counties. The breadth of wa- 
ter from this place to the Bristol coast, is 
three miles and a half, while the ferry of 
Aust, or the Old Passage, four or five miles 
higher up the Severn, is only two miles 
across; but this advantage is considered to 
be over-balanced by the more commodious 
landing at the former. Both these concerns, 
being monopolies, like all other monopolies, 
are hostile to the interest of the public ; for 
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there being no competition for preference 
between the boatmen, they are extremely 
rude in their manners, indifferent to the ac- 
commodation of the public, and by no means 
unpractised in various arts of extortion. But 
these exclusive. privileges have existed from 
time immemorial. The title of the New 
Passage arose from its renewal in the year 
1718, afier an abolition in consequence of 
the following remarkable incident. 

‘* Charles the First being pursued by a 
strong party of his enemies through Share 
Newton, got into a boat at the Black Rock 
(the New Passage), and was ferried to the 
opposite shore. His pursuers, to the num- 


ber of sixty, with drawn swords, compelled 


Arr. XVI. 


THIS respectable veteran author 
claimed our notice, and merited our 
praise, Nas I. p. 468,) for his history 
of the Roman Wall; and we would 
gladly extend our commendations to the 
present work, if we could do it con- 
sistently with our duty to the public. 
As age creeps on, ‘* second childhood” 
often ensues; and it is a general cha- 
racteristic of cheerful old age, to be 
trifingly garrulous, and to make se/f 
the theme of almost every tale. 

The volume before us abounds in te- 
dious repetitions of events and circum- 
stances relating only to the author and 
his family ; but it contains very little of 
useful or engaging information concern- 
ing the history, antiquities, or scenery 
of North Wales. These are subjects 
which we were entitled to lock for, and 
not finding them, are entitled to com- 
plain. New~books should develope 
something useful, interesting, or enter- 
taining, otherwise the purchaser is not 
only robbed of his time, but of his pur- 
chase money- Mr. Hutton seeks to sup- 
ply one of these desiderata, in extraor- 
dinary stories, anecdotes, or laconic wit- 
ticisms: but when these subjects form 
the principal part of a book, it should 
have some other title, and not be deno- 
minated a Tour. In the following ex- 
tract is comprized the author’s preface, 
and all his explanation about his work. 

“© In former ages the English rarely en- 
tered Wales, but to destroy.it. Her sove- 
regzn mountains, beautiful vallies, and sur- 
prising cascades, instead of being admired, 
Were tinged with blood. Nor was the eye 
of the curious fascinated with her wonders 
till within the last fifty years. The improve- 
ment of her roads, and particularly the daily 
communications between England and Ire- 
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other boatmen belonging to the passage to 
ferry them after him; but these being in the 
king’s interest, landed them on a reef of 
rocks in the Severn,called the English Stones, 
near the Gloucestershire coast, to which 
they were instructed to ford: indeed, the 
strait was fordable at low water, but the 
tide flowing in very rapidly, they were all 
drowned in the attempt, and the king for 
that time escaped. Cromwell, informed of 
the transaction, abolished the ferry; nor 
was it renewed, until after a long chancery- 
suit between an ancestor of the present pro- 
prietor, Mr. Lewes of St. Pierre, and the 
guardians of his grace the duke of Beaufort, 
proprietor of Aust ferry.” 


Remarks upon North Wales, being the Result of Sixteen Tours through that 
Part of the Principality. ByW.€Uutton, F. 4.8.8. Se. 


8vo. pp. 236. 


Jand, brought her into notice. The English 
traveller at length ventured to climb her 
recipices, descend her glens, and admire 
1et Curiosities: and now the vast influx of 
annual visitants enrich her with their wealth. 


If the fathers oppressed her, their children 
support her. 

Though the world is frequently favoured 
with WELSH ¢fours, 

Yet the historical knowledge is but in its 
infancy : 

If much is said,—much remains.” 


Mr. Hutton proceeds to say that he 
does not follow the footsteps of any 
author, but made those “ remarks only 
which fell under his own eye, in travel- 
ling sixteen times, in various directions, 
through that principality.” As a spe- 
cimen of the author’s manner of de- 
scribing a town, we select the following, 
under the head of Ludlow, a large 
town of Shropshire:—“< I thought it 
abounded with female beauty ; but every 
place exhibits handsome women, when 
dressed for church on Sunday.” 

The following strange story Mr. H. 
relates as a fact: but relates it in so 
strange a manner as to excite our sus- 
picion. 

«In my first day's journey I passed through 
Machvntleth, a handsome open town, and 
on to Mallwyd, thirty-two A xe in my way, 
weary and heated, 1 stepped into a mise- 
rable hut, consisting of one small and black 
room, the floor native earth, and the sole 
light was admitted by the door which had 
just admitted me. I sat down with all the 
freedom of an owner, gave a smile and a nod 
to the master, for to speak was needless, 
He looked pleasant, and without a word 
brought me a mess of butter-milk. This I 
could have relished, but was too much 
heated. I afterwards, where I could be un- 
derstood, mentioned this union of poverty 
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and hospitality: the reply was, ‘ That map 
is not so poor as you imagine.’ In my se- 
cond day’s march from Mallwyd to Welsh 
Pool, a man darted out of ahouse, as if watch- 
ing for me, with a ‘ How far are you going?’ 
‘To Canoffice.—* So am I.’ halted to 
observe a mill which I thought curious: he 
attended me as close as my shirt. He ap- 
peared rather shabby, notvery active, but very 
inquisitive, without a wish to appear so; 
had travelled, been on board a ship, was a 
taylor, and was going to Llanvair to yisit a 
son. 

«« You carry your coat upside down, you 
will lose the gold.'—* There is none to lose.’ 
«If there is none in those pockets, there is 
in others.’ Westopped at Canoffice, and as 
I could make but a poor reckoning, I treated 
him. 

«« The weather being hot, we agreed to 
repose in the shade. ‘ Are your buckles 
silver ?’—* Yes.’ We were reclined upon a 
bank, I facing him, unbuttoned, with my 
eyes closed, all in silence and abstracted 
from the world. 

“« Opening my eyes, I saw with astonish- 
ment a large open clasp knife in his hand. 
‘What do you do with that knife?’ with 
some emotion. * Cut bread and cheese.’-— 
* Why you have none to cut.’ 
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«© We marched on; I treated him coldly 
he saw my suspicion. I was under no fear 
while my eyes were open, and he not at my 
heels, for I could overcome two such, though 
no fighter. Determined to quit my compa- 
nion, I outwalked him, which seemed to 
disappoint him. Stopping at Llanvair to 
bait, he hunted me out, entered the same 
room where I sat alone, and drew his knife. 
‘ Pray why do you draw that knife?’ «I 
always carry it to eut bread and cheese?’ 
‘ That must be a mistake, for you had none 
to cut either then or now; vor did you use 
it for any other purpose. Besides, if you 
come to this town to visit your son, there 
can be no need to enter a public house.’ He 
closed the knife, and was silent. I paid my 
shot, walked on to Welch Pool, and saw 
him no more. I have only stated facts, that 
another may judge; but to this moment I 
am at a loss to guess whether my suspicions 
were just.” 


This specimen, we presume, will am- 
ply satisty the reader: but if he wishes 
for a few more stories of the same spe- 
cies, we must take the liberty of refer- 
ring him to the work. 


Aart. XVII. A new Pocket Atlas and Geography of England and Wales, illustratea with 
Jifty-five Copper-plates, shewing all the great Post Roads, with the Towns and Villages 
situated thereon; also, a Description of the Air, Soil, Productions, and Manufactures, as 
well as the Number of Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs, Market-towns, Parishes, Houses, and 


Inhabitants. 


By Joun Lurrman, Geographer. 


12mo. pp. 52. Each Page con- 


taining a small circular Map, and about twelve Lines of Letter-press. 


HAD this little assuming volume 
been executed with any degree of care, 
judgment or ability, it would have form- 
ed an useful epitome. It is particularly 
addressed to young persons ; and were 
its execution equal to the author’s pro- 
mises and professions in the preface, we 
should gladly recommend it to public 
patronage. But the brief notices of each 
county are disgraced by vulgar and long 
exploded errors, which a very superficial 
knowledge of. the subject would effectu- 
ally have prevented. 


«« A knowledge of the geography of our 
awn country,” says the publisher, ‘* must be 


obvious to every one. Witha view to this 
part of juvenile education, I have been in- 
duced to ofier to the public the following 
sheets, elucidated by maps, that will at once 
make the public acquainted, nat only with 
the form and situation, but with every parti- 
cular relative to each county. Every effort 
has been made to unite elegance with uézlity, 
and to render this work equally acceptable to 
the traveller and student. 

“© Joun LurrMan.” 


That man must be insensible of shame, 
and careless of contempt, who could se- 
riously affix his name to such audacious 
falsehood. 


Art. XVIII. ~Tegg and Castleman's new Picture of London for 1803-4; or, a Guide te 
this immense Metropolis, on a Plan hitherto unattempted: containing comprenensive Descrip- 
tions of the Public Edifices, Collections of Curiosities, and Places of Entertainment; inter- 
spersed with diverting, authentic, and valuable Anecdotes, many of which are historical, 


and record Events which have happened several hundred Years ego. 


RATT. 18mo. pp..250. 


By H. J. Sar- 


Art. XIX. A View of London; or, the Stranger’s Guide through the British Metro- 
polis : containing an Account of its Curtosities, Amusements, Commerce, Public Buildings, 
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ad every other Object worthy the Attention of the curious Visitor, as well as the Resident 


in the vast Capital. 18mo. 

A Specious, tempting, catching title, 
is the principal object of study with a 
certain class of book-makers, among 
whom the publishers of the above books 
are particularly distinguished. Novelty 
generally excites imitation; and while 
the man of talent endeavours to excel his 
original, the plodding knave catches 
some of its leading traits, and imposes a 
surreptitious copy on the public for an 


improved original work. This is precise- 
ly the case with the works before us :— 
Mr. Phillips having published a Picture 
of London (see Annual Review, vol. I. 
page 479) which obtained an extensive 
circulation, the proprietors of the above 
works immediately had it abridged and 
mutilated, and foisted them upon the 
town as “ improved new Pictures of Lon- 
don.” 


Art. XX. A new and accurate Description of all the direct and principal Cross-roads in 
England and Wales, and Part of the Roads of Scotland, with correct Routes of the Maile 
Coaches, and a great Varicty of new Admeasurements ; also, a Table of the Heights of 
Mountains, and other Eminences, from the grand trigonometrical Survey of the Kingdoms 
under the Direction of Major Mudge; an Account of Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats, 
and ether remarkable Objects near the Roads; a general Index of the Roads to the different 
Towns, denoting the Counties in which they are situated, their Market-days, and the Inns 
which supply Post-horses ; an Index to the Country Seats; a List of the Rates of the 
Postage of Letters, Sc. Ge. Fe. The Whole greatly augmented and improved by the As- 
sistance of Francis Freeling, Esq. Secretary to the Post-office, and of the several Surveyors 
of the provincial Districts, under the Authority of the Post-master General. By Lieut. 


Colonel Paterson. Svo. pp. 570. 
‘THIS comprehensive title-page pretty 
fully explains the nature and contents of 
the work before us. It now claims the 
public patronage, under peculiar circum- 
stances, having latterly been opposed by 
a rival production, whose proprietor has 
taken extraordinary pains to puff his 
own book into celebrity, and depreciate 
the authenticity and value of this. The 
history of which circumstance, and of 
Mr. Paterson’s work, will be found in 
the following extract, from an introduc- 
tory advertisement by Mr. Francis New- 
berry, the proprietor of this volume: 


“In presenting to the public a new edi- 
tion (being the ¢hirteenth) of a book, which 
has attracted a general attention, from its uti« 
lity, for more than thirty years; and which 
has been lately with-held, in consequence of 
a suit at law, 1t seems necessary to prefix a 
short history of this work, and of the late 
proceedings, for the information and satisfac- 
tion of those who have hitherto honoured it 
with their approbation and support. 

** In the year 1771, Mr. Danicl Paterson, 
assistant quarter-master general of his majes- 
ty’s forces, brought out the first edition of 
this book, which his official occupations had 
led him to prepare, under the title it now re- 
tains, of ‘ A new and acew aie Description of 
the Roads of England and Wales, &c. &e.’ 
It had gained so much repute, that several 
editions, of many thousands in number, had 
been sold before the year 1788, when the pre- 
sent proprietor became possessed of the copy 


right, by the death of a relation, who had 
originally purchased the work. ~Many more 

editions passed off; and the eleventh, (of 

10,0. 0 number,) which was printed in 1796, - 
was increased, by the communication of 

friends, to nearly treble its original size. Soon 

afier this period, Mr. Cary, who had been 

employed by the post-office to make new ad- 

measurements of some of the principal roads, 

solcly with the view to the regulation of the 

mail-coaches, exhibited a printed specimen 

of an intended book of a similar kind. This 

naturally came into the hands of the propri- 

etor of Paterson's; who observing, that in- 

stead of a new scheme, it was a direct adop- 

tion of his own plan and design, immedi- 

ately called on Mr. Cary, and remonstrated 

against such publication as an invasion of his 

right.” 

In spite of Mr., Newberry’s remon- 
strances, Mr. Cary published his Tra- 
velling Directory in opposition to Pater- 
son’s, and entitled it “ Cary’s new Itine- 
rary, Or an accurate Delineation of the 
great Roads, both direct and cross, 
throughout England and Wales,” &c. 
Mr. Newberry proceeds to state, that not 
only the scheme and design of Paterson’s 
book had been seized upon, but the 
greatest part of its substance had been. 
transplanted into this new Itinerary ; 
“‘ often in a manner so servile,’ says Mr. 
Newberry, “ as not to disguise the plagie 
arisms by a change of words. It was 
manifestly a copy at the beginning, the 
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middle, and the end. In the preface, 
the plan of the routes, and in the indexes. 
The preface indeed, in some places, was 
borrowed verbatim, literatim, and punc- 
tuatim, with the same parentheses, and 
other passages, as distinguished either by 
Roman or by Italic types.” This in- 
deed is a broad charge of literary plagi- 
arism, or theft, and such as we could 
scarcely have credited, had not Mr. New- 
berry produced ocular proof, in printing 
passages from the two prefaces. By an 
examination of the two works, it clearly 
appears that Mr. Cary’s is composed 
principally from Paterson’s, with a few 
hew measurements, and some trifling ad- 
ditional matter; but the old work fur- 
nished the plan, routes, list of seats, cross- 
roads, &c. which were unreservedly co- 
pied. Under these aggravating circum- 
stances, the proprietor of Paterson’s book 
republished the work, with some addi- 
tions, &c. avowedly extracted from Ca- 
ry’s. In consequence of this, Mr. Cary 
filed'a bill in chancery, for an injunction 
to stop the publication of Paterson’s, as 
a piracy from his own book. The re- 
sult was given by Lord Loughborough, 
that the plaintiff should pay all costs to 
the proprietor of Paterson’s book. After 
this decision, Mr. Cary brought an ac- 
tion in the court of king’s bench, where 
he, rather singularly and unexpectedly, 
obtained a verdict in his favor, with one 
shilling damages. Since this event, both 
parties have republished their respective 
works, with considerable additions and 
improvements ; though, by an attentive 
comparison, the advantages are greatly 
in favor of the work before us. This 
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has been newly edited by Mr. Keith, 
who has bestowed extraordinary atten- 
tion and diligence in correcting and aug- 
menting the present edition. In an ap- 
pendix, Mr. Keith has given several 
comparative passages from Mr, Cary’s 
and Mr. Paterson’s books, proving the 
piracy; and also stating the great addi- 
tions and improvements which the latter 
possesses over the former. He con- 
cludes his observations with the follow- 
ing passage, which shall also conclude 
our account of the work, and of the ju- 
dicial and literary altercation that has 
arisen from it. Though we cannot sup- 
press a remark, arising from an examin- 
ation of the opposite decisions of two 
great law courts. The doubt and un- 
certainty which seems to involve the pre- 
cise right of literary property, is a sub- 
ject that strongly demands the serious 
consideration of the British legislature. 
In the present state of enlightened so. 
ciety, and when the book trade of the 
country is an object of such national im- 
portance, it is a shameful reproach that 
our laws on this. subject are so vague 
and equivocal. 


* The editor of Paterson's roads,” observes 
Mr. keith, “ has been induced to draw up 
this appendix, merely in justification of his 
own conduct, and that of the proprietor of 
Paterson's roads, and not through any enmi- 
ty to Mr. Cary; otherwise he would have 
considerably extended his remarks on Mr. 
Cary’s second edition; but as all men are 
subject to error, it would be unjust to endea- 
veur to deprive Mr. Cary of an advantage 

*which the editor of Paterson’s hopes to receive 
himsclf, viz. the indulgence of the public.” 
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Use of the Work. 8vo. pp. 238. 

OUR opinion of the work before us 
may be interred from the preceding ar- 
ticle: it is only necessary to state in 
addition, that Mr. Cary’: d book is 
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men’s seats, and descriptive references 
to the towns in the line of the various 
roads. 
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Arr. XXII. Wallis’s Pocket Itinerary; being a new and accurate Guide to all the prin- 
cipal direct and cross Roads throughout England, Wales, and Scotland: containing the 
Roads of England and Scotland, both direct and cross; exhibiting in a progressive Series 
every Town, City, or remarkable Village, intersected by such Road; as also the best 
Inns, the Counties in which the different Cities, Sc. are situated, their Market Days and 
Distances from London; each Borough being distinguished by appropriate Figures, shew 
ing the Number of Members returned to Parliament ; topographical Notices of Villas, to- 
gether with the Names of their Proprietors, and likewise of the chief natural and artificial 
Curiosities occurring in each Rout; an alphabetical Table of the most distinguished Cities, 
Towns, Sc. in Great Britain ; together with their Distances from London, the Counties 


in which they are situated, the Rates of Postage [ Letters, and the* stated Days on 


which their respective Fairs are holden. 
formation (both elegant and useful) upon a 
any similar Work hitherto published. 
England and Scotland. 18mo. pp. 460. 


IT is a painful and tiresome part of 
a reviewer’s duty to examine and com- 
pare works like the above, where thou- 
sands of names and numbers are the 
only subjects to peruse. ‘Uhis task, how- 
ever, we have performed, and are sorry 
to pronounce a severe sentence on this 
pocket itinerary. It is injudiciously ar- 
ranged, written worse, and slovenly in- 
correct in the spelling.” 

To justify this sentence it may be 
deemed expedient for us. to produce 
some evidence. This will be done from 
the first and second pages, for it will not 
be necéssary to go farther in the work. 
The first rout is from London to Bath ; 
but the reader is referred to page 117, 
for the road to Reading. ‘This is very 
singular : as if the middle of the book 
was printed first. Among the errors in 
the second page, we adduce the follow- 


The whole presenting to the Traveller every In- 


more comprehensive and portable Plan than in 


Illustrated with accurate Maps of the Roads of 


ing: Chaucer’s grove was never Chau- 
cer’s seat. It is a modern house: at 
least modern in comparison to Donning- 
ton castle, where one of the Chaucers 
resided. Littlecot patk is aot Mrs. Pop- 
ham’s. Tottenham park is four miles 
from Marlborough, instead of one. 
Marlborough mount is not converted 
into the Castle inn, but is only an object 
in the garden of that inn, Bagdon 
lodge, instead of being three miles west 
of Marlborough, is three miles south- 
east of that town. There is no such 
place as Bockley house as described, nor 
has the duke of Marlborough any seat 
at Lockridge. Many similar instances 
of inaccuracy, inattention, &c. could 
be adduced, but we presume these will 
be sufficient to guard our readers against 
imposition. 


Arr. XXIII. Kearsley’s Traveiler’s entertaining Guide through Great Britain 3 or, a 
— J SOR - ~ehallbnttg 
Description of the great Roads, and piincipal cross Roads; marking the Distances of 
Places to and from London, and from each other: to which are added a Description of 
the principal Great Roads of Ireland ; different Routes to Paris; and a Table of the 
Times of High IWater at New and Full Moon; with a concise topographical History o 
W208 ie eee oe a 2 
the Cities, Toons, Watering Places, Chief Villages, Antiquities, Seats, &Fe. Se. 
¥ 4 : ” S : 7 ea ryt q _ -ye,° 
The Whole forming a General Tour through Great Britain. The Second Edition, much 


enlarged and improved. 8vo. pp. 450. 


RIVALSHIP in trade is generally 
considered as conducive to the public 
good; and the best mode of counter- 
acting monopoly, is to excite and pro- 
mote competition among persons who 
are most addicted to this species of 
commercial tyranny. The present sub- 
ject has lately furnished an extraordi- 
nary contest for superiority, and as is 
usually the case on such occasions, 
whilst individuals suffer, the public are 
benefited. 

Among the numerous advantages 


England enjoys: above other countries, 
are, the ease, safety, and expedition de- 
rived by travellers. To good roads and 
comfortable accommodations may now 
be added useful and “ entertaining” 
books, at once directing and satisfying 
the curiosity of the tourist. Previous 
to the year 1625 there was no book pub- 
lished on this subject; at that time John 
Norden compiled and printed a thin 
quarto volume, asa “ guide for English 
travailers.” John Ogilby improved and 
enlarged this in his “ Itinerarium An. 
Ee3 
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gliz: or Book of Roads,” fo. 1675, 
which was succeeded by another folio 
volume, containing one hundred maps 
on copper-plates, 1698. These plates 
were improved, corrected, and reduced 
to a quarto size by John Senex, 2 vols. 
1719. Next followed Ogilby’s and 
Morgan’s pocket book of the roads, 
which succeeded to an eleventh edition 
in 1752. WHollar engraved some maps 
of the roads in 1715, 1716, and 1718. 
After these foliowed a few other works 
evidently founded on their predecessors’ 
plans and labours; and in 1771 Mr. 
Paterson published the first edition of a 
work which has as much excelled all 
the former in accuracy and utility, as 
in the extent of its sale. His is wholly 
composed of names of places, persous, 
and distances, without either history or 
description annexed to those places. 
To unite these was the object of Mr. 
Kearsley, or his editor, who states in 
the preface, that a work of this kind 
wanted a “ compendium of topography 3 
or an ititerary, comprehending as well 
what is amusing and instructive, as what 
is necessary and useful. The names of 
cities, towns, and principal seats, to- 
gether with the respective distances 
trom each, have been often presented to 
the public; but the design of the present 
compilation is to convey in a concise 
manner, some knowledge of the antient 
and present state of particular places 
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through which the traveller passes, with- 
out entering into dry details or tedious 
digressions.”’ 

if a work, according to this plan, was 
executed with care, fidelity, and judyg- 
ment, it would be valuable and interest- 
ing, and might be justly called an “ en- 
tertaining guide ;” but this can only be 
accomplished by a person or persons 
amply informed in the history, antiqui- 
ties, and topegraphy of the island. The 
work before us is certainly superior to 
the generality of similar productions: 
yet it contains many false rotices and 
erroneous descriptions, and many tri- 
fling places are copiously described, 
whilst several towns and principal ob- 
jects are only mentioned by name: yet 
asa travelling guide it is much inferior 
to Paterson’s, but excels all its other 
competitors; and for its descriptive and 
topographical information, stands alone 
among the books of this class. Its prin- 
cipal contents are, “a topographical de- 
scription of the great roads from Lon- 
don, with the return routes, to every 
part of Great Britain. A description 
of two hundred and ninety-six cross- 
roads to and from the most considerable 
places. The principal direct roads of 
Ireland, measured to and from Dublin. 
Several routes to Paris. A table of the 
times of high water at new and full 
moon. And a copious index of places 
and seats.” 


Art. XXIV. The Beauties of England end Wales: or Delineations topographical, bistae . 
rical, and descriptive of each Counzy. 
ton and E. W. Brayrzey. Vol. IV. &vo. pp. about 600. 20 Plates. 


WE have already made some remarks 
on the general merits of this work, and 
have given a copious analysis of the 
third volume. (Ann. Rev. vol. |. p. 456.) 
Our notice,. therefore, of the present, 
will bé confined within scantier limits. 

The counties described in the volume 
before us are Devonshire and Dorset- 
shire. 

The general account of Devonshire is 
interesting, and upon the whole satisfac- 
tory ; we should have been better pleased 
however, if the authors had been more 
attentive to uniformity of style, and in- 
‘stead of the long quotations from Mr. 
Marshall’s Rural Economy, and Mr. 
Brice’s History of Exeter, had taken the 
trouble to express, in their own lan- 
guage, the facts which they chose to bor- 
row from these publications. The list 
of minerals, as far as it goes, is tolerably 
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correct ; but a few pages more devoted 
to this and the other departments of na- 
tural history would have been a very 
important addition to the value of the 
work. In page 41, is related a curious 
fact concerning the conversion of hogs- 
flesh into adipocire, absurdly called in 
the quotation from Mr. Polwhele, fossil 
bacon. 


** An extraordinary discovery was lately 
made in a courtlage, on a rising ground be- 
longing to Chapel Farm, in the parish of 
Cruwys Morchard, near Tiverton. The house 
and estate are the property of Mr. Breoks, a 
wealthy and respectable farmer, who resides 
there. It was formerly a monastery’ belong- 
ing to the Augustine friars; and, at the dis- 
aan of the religious houses, fell into the 
hands of the’ Cruwys’s, from whom, by va- 
rious alienations, it came to the present pos- 
sessor. In order toconvert a very fine spring 
into a pond, to water the meadows below, 
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and also for the use of the cattle, Mr. Brooks 
dismantled the courtlage, the linhays, sheds, 
&c. and began to sink an extensive pond. 
When the workmen had sunk about ten feet 
from the surfuce, the strata appearing in a 
natural state, they came to a spongy mattey ; 
it appeared to be a very thick cuticle of a 

rown colour. They soon found bits of bones, 
and lumps of solid fat, of the same egiour. 
Astonished at this discovery, one of thém ran 
for his master, who, upen viewing tle place, 
sent for Mr. Sharland, a person of gyeat expe- 
rience and practice as a farricr in the neigh- 
bourlood. It was then resolved cautiously 
to work round the carcase; and at last the 


complete body of a hog was found, reduced 


to the colour and substance of an Egyptian 
mummy: the flesh was six inches thick, and 
the hair upon the skin very long and elastic. 
As the workmen went on further, a consi- 
derable number of hogs, of various sizes, 
were found in different positions; in some 
places, two or three together ; in other places 
singly, ata shortdistance. Upon the bodies 
being exposed in contact with the open air, 
thev did not macerate nor reduce to powder, 
as is usually the case with the animal econo- 
my after lying two or‘three centuries divested 
of air: perhaps this may be occasioned by the 
mucilage of the bacon. This piggery con- 
tinued to the depth of twelve feet, when the 
workmen stopped for the season, and the 
pond was filled with water. The oldest man 
in the parish had never heard that the ground 
had ever been broken; and, indeed, the se- 
veral strata being entire, renders it impossible 
to conjecture from waat causes this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon can be accounted for. 
The family of Cruwys have a complete jour- 
nal of vemarkable events which i. hap- 
pened in the parish for three centuries ; and 
not the least mention is made of any disorder 
which could accasion such a number of 
swine to be buriéd in such a situation.” 


Exeter, the capital of the county, is 
treated of at considerable length ; and a 
very minute account is given of the ca- 


thedral. The description of this vene- 
rable and clegant structure is obviously 
derived frorn personal study and inspec- 
tion, and as it contains many particulars 
hitherto unnoticed, we shall select a part 
as a favourable specimen of the style 
and talents of the author. 

“©The eathedral consists of a nave, with 
two side aisles ; two short transepts, formed 
by the towers already noticed ; a chapter- 
house, a choir, with side aisles, and ten cha- 
peis, or oratories, with a room cailed the con- 
sistory court. ‘The nave presents a magnifi- 
cent and grand appearance on entering it 
from the western door; though much of its 
grandeur is destroyed by the seats and pews 
in this part of the fabric. It measures se- 
venty-six feet in width within the walls, and 
175 in length from the western door to the 
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organ screen. The roof is supported by four- 
teen massive clustered columns, from which 
spring sixteen pointed arches; and above 
them are two tiers of small open arches. On 
the north side, over one of the arches, is a 
projecting kind of stone pew, called the min- 
strel’s gallery, which is ornamented with 
some figures in alto-relievo, holding different 
musical instruments. ‘he choir is of the 
same width as the nave, and measures 1°8 
feet in length. St. Mary's Chapel is 61 feet 
in length, and between that and the altar 
screen is a space of 25 feet. The whole ca- 
thedral measures 408 feet from east to west, 
including the walls; the height of the roof, 
or vaulting, is 69 feet; and of the Norman 
towers, to the top of the battlements, 13U 
feet: 

«© The stones with which the walls of this 
noble edifice were principally built,’ observes 
Bishop Lyttleton, -* came from Bere, near 
Cullyton, in Devon: the vaulting stone, of 
which the roof is composed, from Silverton, 
in the same county ; the pavement of the 
choir from am, by sea to Toppesham : 
quere, if not Caen in Normandy ? The vestry 
belonging to St. Mary's chapel, rebuilt in 
Henrv the sixth’s time, of Woneford stone: 
all which appears by the fabric rolls. The 
thin fine pillars which are seen in every part 
of the church, and idly supposed to be arti- 
ficial composition, came from the Isle of Pur- 
beck, near Corfe, in Derset.* 

«« The towers, though very similar in shape 
and character, display some varieties in their 
ornaments; for the fascia, or intersecting 
arches, on the exterior of the north tower, are 
entirely diflerent from any parts of those on the 
south: its upper story 1s more modern, and 
the turrets at the angles are later additions. 
The exterior appearance is massive grandeur : 
and though the architect has diversified the 
surface with shallow niches, numerous co- 
lumns, and zig-zag mouldings to the arches, 
yet the beauty and lightness intended to be 
produced by these enrichments, are eclipsed 
by the style of architecture, which prevails 
in the windows and ornamental parts of the 
cathedral. 

«The chapter-house is a large handsome 
room, of a parallelogramatic shape, and is 
said to have been built by Bishop Lacy in 
1430; but Sir H, Englefield thinks that this 
prelate only built the upper part of it; as 
‘ the lower part of this elegant room is so dif- 
ferent from that of the superstructure, and so 
much resembling the architecture of the 
church, that it is highly probable that Bishop 
Quivil, who is recorded to have begun the 
cloisters, did also build, or at least begin, the 
chapter-house,’ 

«©The windows of the cathedral are very 
large, and many of them contain fine speci- 
mens of painted glass. ‘They are all of the 
same shape, yet the architect has ornamented 
each with a studied variety of tracery, by 
which plan there are not two windows ex- 
actly similar on either side of the building. 
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though the windows which are opposite to 
each other correspond in almost every in- 
stance. Though all the windows are adorn- 
ed with tracery and painted glass, yet the two 
large ones to the east and the west are more 
pre-eiminently so. The former was repaired 
and beautified from the bequest of Henry 
Blackburn, a canon, in 1790, when an agree- 
ment was made with Lyon, of Exeter, ¢la- 
zier, to furnish the new glass at Is. 8d. per 
foot; and that during the time employed, he 
was to have 3s. 4d. per week for his own 
work, and 2s. for his family. This window 
is still in good preservation, and contains 
nineteen whole length figures of the patri- 
archs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with some 
saints and other personages. Besides several 

ainted figures, there are also various armorial 
Sree of the Plantagenet and Courtenay 
families, and different bishops of the see. 
Yhe great west window, measuring 37 feet 
hich by 27 feet broad, was fitted up with 
painted glass, &c. in 1766. ‘The lower part 
1s divided into nine compartments, seven of 
which are occupied with full length figures 
of as many saints, that of St. Peter being in the 
centre. Besides various crests, coronets, mot- 
tos, Mosaic work, and other ornaments, this 
elegant window is emblazoned with forty: six 
coats of arms, properly adorned with their 
fields, supporters, quarterings, &c. ‘The upper 
portion consists of two circular mouldings, 
including several cinquefoils, quatrefoils, 
and trefoils, each containing a complete coat 
of arms; and the centre is occupied with the 
arms of the king of England. 

*©In the north tower is a curious clock, 
given by Bishop Courtenay to the cathedral. 
This is worthy of notice from the singularity 
of its ornaments, and the ingenuity of its 
mechanism. On the face or dial are two cir- 
cles, marked with figures. The interior cir- 
cle is marked from 1 to 80, whereby is shewn 
the age of the moon, which is represented by 
an artificial ball revolving within the circle, 
and which changes its aspect with the vary- 
ing phases of that satellite. In the centre is 
a globe, representing the earth; the figures 
on the outer circle mark the hours of the day 
and night. 

*©€QOn the south side of the alt: 
stone scats or stalls, the canopies a 
ments of which are extremely rich and ele- 
gant. ©The recess, or back of each seat, 
forms a semi-octagon, and is adorned with 
enriched Mosaic work. At the top of the 
back of the central seatis the bust ofa bishop, 
and in each of the lateral seats is that ota 
priest. The seats as they rise form the plinths 
for the columns, which are supported by cou- 
ehant lions. The columns on each side of 
the centre niche are of gilt brass.’ In St. 
Mary’s chapel are three stone seats of similar 
character to tase just mentioned. 

“Phe most elegant ornament of the choir 
is the Gishop’s throne, the whole of which is 
composed of wood, carved in a very delicate 
and tasteful meaner, and construcied to form 
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a light pyramid of arches, columns, niche®, 
innacles, crochets, and foliated ornaments. 
ts height is fifty-two feet. The screen or 

rood-loft, which separates the nave from the 
choir, is supported in front by four Purbeck- 
stone pillars, from which spring the groins of 
three flat arches; above these is a row of 
thirteen small arches, or niches, filled with 
some curious specimens of ancient paintings. 
These represent different events in sacred his- 
tory. ‘The screen supports a large and very 
grand organ, esteemed among the finest in- 
struments of the kind in England. It was 
built in 1665 by John Loosemore, but has 
ince received many improvements from Jor- 
dan and Micheau. This organ has one sin- 
gularity, which we never observed in any 
other. | Independent of the pipes inclosed in 
the case, it has some Brood pipes, attached 
to the side columns of the buliding. These 
are said to be the largest in this country, 
and belong to a stop called the double-dia- 
pazon, which is an octave below the com- 
mon pitch. The stops so well cover each 
other, that neither the reed stops, nor the 
false ones (sesquialtera, &c.) are distinguish- 
ed. This circumstance, perhaps, may ac- 
count for that purity of tone for which the 
insirument is famed. 

“¢ The great tell of Exeter, given by Bishop 
Courtenay, is an object of much notoriety. 
It weighs 12,500 pounds, and is still sus- 
pended at the very top of the north tower. 
The weight of this bell has been strangely 
misrepresented by diflerent persons who have 
written concerning the cathedral; but as 
Izacke was living when it was re-cast in 
1675, his authority is to be preferred. In 
the south tower are eleven bells, ten of which 
are rung in peal. 

‘«< The followiug chapels have been erected 
at different periods within the cathedral, and 
have generally become the burial-places of 
the bishops who founded them. St. Mary’s 
at the east end, is appropriated to a library. 
St. Mary Magdalen’s is to the north of it, 
and St. Gabriel's on the south. S¢. Andrew's 
is used as a vestry by the canons and preben- 
daries, and St. James's a vestry for the priest 
vicars. In each of the two last chapels were 
two altars. ‘The chapel of St. John is under 
the south tower, that of St. Paul's under the 
north tower. Bishop Grandison's chapel is 
between his screen and the wall of the west 
front. At the south east corner of the choir 
is Oldham’s, and at the opposite angle of the 
choir is Spektes’ Chapel. Several of these 
little apartments are adorned with a great 
variety of sculptured ornaments. 

** In concluding the account of this fabric, 
ve shall again avail ourselves of the senti- 
ments of Sir H. Englefield, as being strictly 
coincident with our own. ‘Itis not easy to 
quit the subject of this celebrated cathedral,’ 
he observes, ‘ without noticing the sin- 
gular felicity which attended its erection. 
During the long period of fifty years, no 
tasteless or vain ‘prelate interfered with’ the 
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regular and elegant plan of the founder. 
Though the taste in architecture was contl- 
nually changing, so scrupulous was the ad- 
herence to the original design, that the church 
seems rather to have been created at once in 
its perfect state, than have slowly grown to 
its consummate beauty. Even Giandison, 


who, if we may judge from his screen, had a 
taste florid in the extreme in architecture, 
chastised his ideas within the church, and 
felt the simple grace of Quivil’s design.” 


The account of Torbay is singularly 
imperfect, being comprised in a dozen 
lines of quotation from Mr. Gilpin, de- 
scriptive merely of its picturesque situ- 
ation. Plymouth, however, is treated 
of in a manner more worthy of its im- 
portance: its antient history and present 
state are well detailed, and the vast 
naval establishments at this port are 
mentioned with laudable minuteness. 
Mount Edgecumbe deserves and has 
obtained a spirited and characteristic 
description; and Mr. Smeaton’s inte- 
resting narrative of the building of the 
Eddystone lighthouse, has furnished ma- 
terials for twenty very entertaining 
pages. 

The account of Tavistock is in some 
respects unsatisfactory: the only em. 
ployment of the inhabitants which we 
find mentioned is, the manufacture of 
serges for the East India company, 
which we believe is at present almost 
wholly superseded by the working of the 
copper-mines on the Cornish side of the 
town. ‘The institution for the study of 
Saxon literature, established at this place 
prior to the reformation, is a very ex- 
traordinary and honourable distinction ; 
and any notices which the authors could 
have procured relative to this Saxon 
school, would have been received by the 
public with eagerness and gratitude. 

The best specimen of topographical 
description in the whole volume 1s the 
account of Tiverton, a respectable ma- 
nufacturing town, remarkable for the 
severe misfortunes against which it has 
had to struggle, and a striking instance 
of the amazing power of commerce 
founded upon manufacture, in repair- 
ing the heaviest losses. In 1591, when 
Tiverton was the principal seat of the 
woollen manufacture in Devonshire, the 
plague was introduced by a traveller, 
which, in a few months, destroyed or 
drove away a large proportion of the 
population. Scarcely had this scourge 
passed over, when, in 1598, four hun- 
dred houses, and several places of wor- 
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ship, were laid in ashes, by an acciden- 
tal conflagration; some of the inha- 
bitants, and a great number of horses, 
lost their lives on this occasion, and the 
value of property destroyed was esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. ‘Tiverton, however, continued 
to be the staple of the woollen trade, 
and in the course of a few years, had not 
only recovered its losses, but was be- 
come one of the most thriving towns in 
the west of England, two thousand 
pounds in ready money being expended 
every market-day in the purchase of 
wool and yarn. Its rising prosperity 
was laid waste in 1612, by a second fire 
still more destructive than the former. 
With the exception of the church, the 
schools, alms-houses, and about thirty 
inferior houses, the rest of the town was 
wh, lly ruined; goods and utensils were 
destroyed to a vast amount, and all 
classes of inhabitants were reduced to 
the utmost distress. Even after this 
dreadful blow the spirit of industry, 
though checked, was not destroyed: in 
1625 the resident population amount- 
ed to six thousand persons, and at the 
breaking out of the civil wars was in- 
creased to eight thousand. The stormy 
times that ensued, and the disastrous 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
checked the prosperity of Tiverton, 
which however recovered its lost ground 
under William III. and Anne. In 1731, 
a third fire broke out, which destroyed 
three hundred houses, and occasioned a 
clause in the act for rebuilding the town, 
prohibiting the use of thatched roofs. 
The supply of the German and Brabant 
markets again restored the prosperity of 
the place: but the rivalship of Norwich, 
more fatal than the plague or fire, pal- 
sied the industry of the inhabitants: the 
woollen trade of Yorkshire then brought 
on the general decline of the western 
manufactures, in which Tiverton has 
borne its share; the population, accord- 
ing to the late enumeration, amounting 
only to six thousand five hundred. 
Many eminent men have been natives 
of Devonshire; of whom various no- 
tices and anecdotes are inserted in the 
descriptions of the places where they 
were born. Among the most distin- 
guished are, the great naval comman- 
ders Drake, Sir Richard Granville, Sir 
J. Hawkins, and Sir W. Raleigh; the 
poets Gay and W. Browne; Granger, 
the biographer; and Sir Joshua Key- 
nolds ; Judge Bracton, Dr. Thomas Bou- 
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ley, the founder of the Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford: the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, Archbishop Wake, and Dr. Sy- 
denham. 

The lattet part of the volume before 
us is occupied by an account of Dor- 
setshire; which, if not so interesting as 
that of Devonshire, is ratl-er to be attri- 

uted to the deficieney cf important or 
curious objects of research, than to any 
want of industry and attention in the 
editors. Dorchester, the capital of the 
county, faraishes an entertaining article; 
it is singular, however, that no notice 
is taken of the brewcries in this place, 
the ale of Dorchester being its staple 
manufacture. We have also observed 
an inconsistency that calls for explana- 
tion or correction. In the general ac- 
count of Dorsetshire, it is mientioned, 
that the number of sheep and larebs 
kept within eight miles ot Dorchester, 
amounts to one hundred and seventy 
thousand ; but in the description of Dor- 
chester, itis said, that the number of 
sheep within six miles of the town cx- 
ceeds six hundred thousand. The an- 
tiquarian remains in its neighbourhood, 
especially the Roman ampintheatre call- 
éd Maumbury, Powndhurvy camp, and 
Muiden castle, are extremely well de- 
scribed. A similar praise may be ex- 
tended to Corfe castle, the residence of 
Queen Elfrida, rendered stili more ilius- 
trious by its gallant clefence in the civil 
wars, under the direction ot Lady 
Bankes, wife of the lord chief justice, 
against the parliamentartans. A mo- 
nument to the memory cf Mr. Henry 
Hastings, at Horton, gives an oppor- 
tunity to the authors of introducing an 
account of this singular character, sup- 
posed to have been written by Lord 
Shafisbury, which we shall extract for 
the entertainment of our readers. 


«¢ Inthe vear 1638 lived My. Hastings, by 
his quality, son, brother, and uncie, to the 
Levis of Huntingdon. He was, peradven- 
ture, an original in our age, or rather the 
cepy of our ancient nobility, in hunting, not 
in warlike times. He was low, very strong, 
and very-active, of a reddish flaxen hair; his 
clothes always green cloth, and never worth, 
when new, five Llis house was 

fectly of the old fashion, in the midstofa 
arge park, well stocked with deer; and near 
the house, rabbits for his kitchen; many 


poms. 


fisti-pon is, great siore of wood aad timber ; 
‘Huiw-green in it, long but marrow, tull 

: 3, it beng never Jevelled since tt 
olonzhed: they vse round sand bowles ; 

it hai a banquetting house like a stand, 
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a large one built in atree. Hekept all man- 
ner of sport hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, 
otter, and badger; and hawks, long and short 
winged. He had all sorts of nets for fish. He 
had a walk in the New Forest, and the manor 
of Christ Church ;- this Jast supplied him with 
red deer, sea and river fish ; and, indeed, alt 
his neighbour's grounds and royalties were 
free to him, who bestowed all his time on 
these sports, but what he borrowed to caress 
his neighbours’ wives and daughters, there be- 
ipg not a woman in all his walks, of the de- 
gree of a veoman’s wife, or under, and under 
the age of forty, but it was her own fault if 
he was not intimately ac quainted with her. 
This made him very popular ; always speak- 
ing kindly to the husband, brother, or fa- 
ther, who was to boot very welcome to his 
house. Whenever he came there he found 
beef, pudding, and smail beer, in great plenty; 
the house not so neatly kept as to shame 
him or his dirty shoes; the great ball strew- 
ed with marrow-bones, fall of hawks, perches, 
hounds, spaniels and terriers ; the upper side 
of the hall hung with fox-skins, of this oz 
the last year’s killing ; here and there a pole- 
cat intermixed; game-keeper’s and bunter’s 
poles in great abamdance. The parlour was 
a large green room, as properly furnished. 
Ona great hearth, paved with brick, lay some 
terriers, and the choicest hounds and spaniels. 
Seldom but two of the great chairs had litters 
of cats in them, which were not to be dis- 
turbed, he having always three or four at- 
tending him at dinner; and a little white 
stick, of fourteen inches long, lying by his 
trencher, that he might defend such meat 
as he had no mind to part with to them. 
The windows, which were very large, served 
for places to lay his arraws, cross-bows, and 
stone-bows, and such hke accoutrements ; 
the corners of the room full of the best chosen 
hunting or hawhing-poles ; his oyster talde ar 
the lower end, which was of constant use, 
for he never failed to eat oysters all seasons, 
both dinner and supper: the neighbouring 
town of Poc! supplied him with them. The 
upper part of the room had twe tables and a 
desk, on the one side of which was a churely 
Bible, and on the other side the Book of Mar- 
tyrs: on the table were lawke’s hoods, bells, 
and such like ; two or three old hats, with then 
crowns thrust in, so. as to hold ten or a dozen 
‘ whicn were of the pheasant kind of 
soultry: these he took much care of and fed 
Pimcelf. Tables, dice, cards, and boxes, 
were not wanting. In the hole of the desk 
were stare of tobacco-pipes that had beea 
used. On one side of this end of the room 
was the door of a closet wherein stood the 
strong beer and the wine, which never came 
from thence but in single glasses, that being 
the rule of the house exactly observed,,. for 
he never exceeded in drink, or permitted it in 
others. On the other side was the door of an 
old chapel, not used for devotion ; the pulpit, 
as the safest place, was never wanting of a 
cold chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of 
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bacon, or a great apple-pye with thick-crust, 
extremely baked. His table cost him not 
much though it was good to: eat. at. His 
sports mantel all but beef or mutton, ex- 
cept Fridays, when he had the best of salt 
fish, as well as other fish he could get ; and 
this was the day his neighbours of ‘best qua- 
lity visited him.. He never wanted a London 
pudding, and always sung in eating it, ‘with 
my pert eyes there in a” (my part lies there 
in a, it should be.) He drank a glass or two 
of wine at.meals, very often put syrup of gil- 
lyflowers in his sack, and had ag a tun 
glass, without feet, stood by him, rolding a 
pint -of small, beer, which he often stirred 
with rosemary. He was well natured but 
soon angry, calling his servants bastards, and 
cuckoldy ents, in one of which he often 
spoke truth to his own knowledge, and.some- 
times in both, though of the same.man. He 
lived to be an hundred, and never lost his eye- 
sight, but always wrote and read without 
= and got on horseback without help. 

ntil past fourscore, he rode to the death of 
the stag as well as. any.” 

The accountof Shaftsbury, celebrated 
in popish times for. its magnificent eccle- 
siastical institutions, particularly the 
shrine of St. Edward the Martyr, and 
notorious in modern days for the vena- 
lity of its ,representation, is both inte- 
resting and well drawn up. Sherborne 
also furnishes a remarkably cprious ar- 
ticle, both on account of the architec. 
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tural details, and the insight which it 
affords of the enormous depredations 
which the courtiers of Elizabeth were 
allowed to commit with impunity, on 
the property of the church.. Among 
the monuments of Sherborne church is 
one to the memory of the son-and daugh- 
ter.of. Lord Digby, for whom Pope 
wrote the best of his .epitaphs, begins 
ing 

«* Go fair example of untainted youth,” &c. 

The island,. or. rather peninsula, of 
Portland,. closes the volume:. the ac- 
count of its celebrated stone quarries is 
extracted. without alteration from Mr. 
Smeaton’s account of the Eddystone 
lighthouse.; and an.accurate description 
ot the Chesil bank, a ridge of shingle 
seventeen miles in length, is given from 
Dr. Maton’s tour. 

We have derived, upon the whole, 
considerable pleasure from the perusal 
of this volume : too large a proportion, 
however, in our opinion, is occupied by 
antiquities, and too little notice has 
been bestowed on the proper topography 
and modern statistics of the counties. 
We would recommend also a greater 
degree of personal inspection, as essen- 
tially requisite-for the permanent value 
of the work. 


Art. XXV. England Delineated : or,.a Geographical Description of every County in 
England and Wales : with a concise Account of its most important Products, natural and 
artificial ; for the Use.of young Persons. With outline Maps of all the Counties. Fifth 
Edition, considerably improved. 8vo. pp, 400. 


THE origmal plan of Dr. Aikin, was 
to.condense in a moderate compass the 
most -important objects in the natural 
and civil geography of England and 
Wales ; together with such accounts of 
the cultivation; trade, and manufactures 
of the country, as: might. render the 
work both interesting and instructive-to 
young persons in general. As an cle- 
gant epitome of.the present state of 
England in these particulars, the volume 
before us is as yet unrivalled. ‘The pre- 


ceding edition (the 4th) was enriched 


and corrected principally from. the 
county reports published by the Board 
of /.griculture: in the present, the au- 
thor has availed himself of : the late enu- 
meration of the inhabitants, and of some 
modern tours, to introduce various par- 
ticulars which, without adding to the 
size, have enriched the work very mate- 
rially. The plates of some of the maps 
begin to be worn, and we would recom- 
mend them. to be re-engraved with cor- 
rections for the next edition. 


Arr. XXVI. A Guide to all'the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places; with a Description 
of the Lakes ;.and a Sketch of a Tour in Wales; and Itineraries. FHustrated with Maps 


and Views. By the Editor of the Picture of London. . 


IN the composition of this work, says 
the editor, “ an incredible number of 
publications have been consulted,:and in 
no instance has the last edition of the 


18mo. pp. 431. 


various local guides been neglected. 
The editor has been repeatedly induced 
to visit most of the places described, and 
made his observations: on the spot ;” 
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added to which, proof-sheets have been 
sent to the principal places, and submit- 
ted to the revision of intelligent friends. 
These advantages entitle the editor ‘ to 
the confidence of the public ;”” and he 
is encouraged to hope that “ his labours 
on the present occasion will be honoured 
with a degree of approbation equally 
flattering and extensive to that con- 
ferred on his universally read and ap- 
proved books—The Picture of .London, 
and Guide to Paris.” 

The title-page is the best written :part 
of this volume, since it is addressed 
to every individual of the summer 
swarm, which migrates in hot weather 
from the metropolis, and disperses itself 
through the fashionable and romantic 
retreats of England and Wales. 


family party going from the city to per- 
form their ablutions at Margate. or. 


Anar, XXVIT. 


Is.a. 
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Ramsgate, where can they find a better: 
‘“‘ guide” to the ordinaries and lodg- 
ing houses, the auctions and ass-races, 
and the many curious objects both of 
nature and art, than this compendious 
little manual, adorned with plates and 
illustrated with maps? Is an excursion 
to Derbyshire; or the Lakes, or a tour 
through Wales in. contemplation ? the 
guide is ready soliciting their attention, 
and, without any other assistance, will 
engage to conduct them to every place 
worth notice. The: editor, however, 
with very little. more. trouble, might 
have comprehended both Scotland and 
Ireland, and thus have produced The 
new, accurate, IMPERIAL, Guide to ALL the 
Watering and Sea-bathing Places.and au. 
the picturesque and fashionalle Resorts in the 
Bairisu Istanps ! 


The Juvenile Tourists or, Excursions through various Parts of the 


Island of Great Britain ; including the West of England, the Midland Counties, and 


the Whole of Kent. 


Illustrated with Maps, and in'erspersed with Anecdotes and poetical 


Extracts, for the Improvement of the rising Generation. In a Series of Letters to a Pupil. 


By Joun Evans, A. M. 12mo. pp. 450. 


MR, Evans informs us that he is 
“* master of'a limited: number of pupils 
at Islington,” and, in order to. relieve 
the anxieties. of a. laborious. profession, 
that he has been accustomed. during the 
summer vacations to visit “ some plea- 


sant parts of this highly favoured. 


island.” The journal of his. observa- 
tions on these tours was first inserted in 
a series of numbers of the Monthly Vi- 
sitor, which meeting with “a flattering 


reception among his friends,” induced him 
to re-arrange the whole with consider- 
able alterations and improvements, and 
publish them in the present volume.” 
In other words, Mr. Evans, not satis. . 
fied with pleasure, wished also to obtain 
profit from his excursions: he has ac- 
cordingly, by the help of much quota- 
tion, contrived to manufacture a book 
which, we doubt not, is by this time 
totally and deservedly forgotten, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS. 


THE late year has not been distinguished in England by the publication of 
asingle edition of any ancient author, of critical note. To works of this nature 
indeed the times are unfavourable ; silent inter arma Muse. Yet notwithstanding 
this aspect of affairs, we have reason to hope that the present year will afford us 
some valuable acquisitions of this nature. The arrival of foreign editions has pro- 
bably been suspended by the tumults of war, which have greatly impeded the direct 
intercourse with the continent. Mr. Forster’s Anacreon is chiefly valuable as a 
specimen of beautiful typography. ’ 

In the department of translation, the Dublin press has furnished the Apollonius 
Rhodius of Mr. Preston, who is also known as an occasional contributor to the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. ‘The merits and demerits of this work 
we have endeavoured to distingtish in our review of it. An anonymous author 
has been making experiments in a version of Horace, the reception of which from 
the public, will not, we believe, be very flattering. Dr. Girdlestone has added 
another name to the translators of Anacreon. We dare not, however, say, that he _ 
has eclipsed the labours of his predecessors. 

The literary treasures of this country, have been lately increased by the ac- 
cession of some important manuscripts, collected during a journey in Greece and 
the adjoining islands by two adventurous travellers, members of the university of 
Cambridge. Their success may perhaps encourage others to explore more care- 
fully, the mouldering repositories of learning, which are still scattered through 
some parts of those once happy regions. A fragment of a statue of Ceres, which 
formerly attracted veneration from the initiated at Eleusis, and was even, in mo- 
dern superstition, supposed to communicate a fructifying influence to the neigh- 
bouring fields, has been gratefully dedicated by them in the vestibule of the temple 
of their Alma Mater, the public library at Cambridge. A short account of. the 
evidence of former travellers respecting the existence of this statue, of the hypo- 
theses which have been formed respecting it, and the means used in procuring its 
removal, has been published anonymously. 

Mr. Faber has been engaged in a voyage, almost as adventurous as that of the 
ark, without sails, rudder, or compass, in quest of the helio-arkite mysteries, 
amidst the darkness of ancient mythology. The result of his discoveries he has 
communicated to the public, which incredulous readers will, however, we fear, be 
inclined to class with the “ true history” of Lucian. 
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EDITIONS. 


Art. I. 


Anacreontis Odaria, ad Textus Barnesiant fidem emendata accedunt varia Lete 


tones, curd Eyvarni Forster, 4. MM. 8vo. pp. 130. 


ANACREON is an author who has 
in several instances been selected by 
eminent printers, as a subject for their 
exhibition of the beauties of the typo- 
graphic art; and the small size of the 
volume, and the sprightly gracefulness 
and popularity of the pieces of which it 
consists, render it very well adapted for 
this purpuse. The readings of this edi- 
tion do not differ, except in a very few 
instances, from those of Barnes ; but it 


is an exquisite specimen of typograpical 
skill. The letters are oblique, like the 
Italic form of the Latin letters. The 
only fault which we have to find is, that 
the circumflex accent approaches too 
nearly to a straight line, so as sometimes 
to be scarcely distinguishable from it 
without minute attention. This edition 
is correctly printed, though it is not, 
what some pains should have been taken 
to render it, absolutely immaculate. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Arr. II. 


Tie Argonantics of Apollonius Rhodius, translated into English Verse, with 


Notes critical, his orical, and explanaiory, and Dissertations, by Wittiam Preston, 
J 


Esq. M. RI. A. 


APOLLONIUS, author of the Ar- 
gonautics, was ‘a writer of considerable 
merit in the Alexandrian school, which 
flourished in Egypt with great reputa- 
tion under the dynasty of the Ptolemies. 
He is by some authors ranked among 


the seven poets of pre-eminent rank, who 
were considered as worthy to compose 
a constellation of genius under the name 
of the Pleiades. The particulars of his 
history, which have reached us, are 
scanty. ‘The short Greek lives which 
are sometimes prefixed to his poem, in- 
form us that he was by birth an Alex- 
andrian; that he studied under the di- 
rection of the poet Callimachus, and at 
an early period of life published the first 
edition of the Argonautics, which was 
so unfavourably received, that unable 
to support the disgrace, which he con- 
sidered as consequent vpon his failure, 
he retreated to Rhodes; from his resi- 
dence in which island he probably as- 
sumed or derived his surname. Huv- 
ing here employed himself in a careful 
revision of his work, he published it a 
secotid time; and in this amended form 
it experienced from the Rhodians a re- 
ception so favourable as to’ procure for 
its author the honours of the state. He 
is said to have afterwards returned to 
his native city; to have lived there in 
great reputation, and to have succeed. 
ed Eratosthenes in the charge of the 
Alexandrian library. We are told, that 
at one period of his life he was en- 
gaged in a bitter contest with Callima- 
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chus his master. This enmity was, how- 
ever, probably either extinguished du- 
ring the lives of the two poets, or the 
death otf Callimachus effaced from the 
mind c¢ his surviving rival, the traces 
of his resentment, if, according to one 
of the anonymous biographers, the ashes 
of the disciple were deposited in the 
same tomb with those of his master. 
Apollonius appears to have been a 
man of great learning. Several of his 
works are mentioned by the ancients, of 
which only the poem of the Argonautics 
has descended to the present time. An 
epigram of two lines is extant, which is 
attributed to this auther, and appears to 
have been written during his contention 
with Callimachus. A few verses of the 
original edition of the Argonautics are 
scattered among the Greek scholia. 
These are nearly all the circumstances 
respecting the lite of the poet, of which 
we are in possession; and the supple- 
mentary essays, which are annexed to 
the present work, are extended by the 
aid of reflections, the introduction of 
contemporary anecdote, the description 
of the circumstances and manners of the 
age,and other similar topics,into a narra- 
tiveot almost thirty closely printedpages. 
The poem of the Argonautics, from 
the judyments of Quintilian and Lon- 
ginus, does not appear to have been 
very popular with the ancients ; and the 
superior merit and great facility of 
Homer have caused him to be compa- 
ratively neglected by modern critics and 
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readers. Nor do the two translations 
of this work into our own language, 
which have preceded the present, appear, 
from whatever cause, to have“attracted 
much attention from the public. Quin- 
tilian characterizes it as a work not con- 
temptible, written in a kind of equal 
mediocrity ; and Longinus quotes our 
author as an instance of those writers, 
who escape great faults by not aiming 
at great excellencies. Yet it may be 
fairly questioned, whether a careful 
perusal of his poem will not incline and 
authorize a candid reader to form a 
more favourable estimate of its merits. 
This has at least been the opinion of 
most of those modern critics, who have 
mentioned the subject, and may be con- 
sidered as most competent to pronounce 
a judgment respecting it. Nor are the 
frequent, and sometimes close imitations 
which occur in Virgil, to be considered 
as slight testimonies of praise froin an 
authority which all will acknowledge to 
be beyond exception. 

A learned commentator on Longinus, 
in extennation of the sentence of that 
critic, remarks in the first place in fa- 
vour of Apollonius, that he ‘adheres 
closely to his subject; that he accurately 
follows the order of place and time as 
established by tradition; that the epi- 
sodes grew out of the work, and scarce- 
ly wear the appearance of digression ; 
and that the events both of a common 
and marvellous nature, are related with 
probability, if we refer them to the sen- 
timents and belief of the age. Thus he 
characterizes the fable of the poem ; this 
is, however, a praise which scarcely 
rises above the faultless mediocrity to 
which the ancient critics would redice 
it; and it must be acknowledged that 
the fable is in a great degree destitute 
of some of the higher excellencies of an 
epic story. It is deficient in unity. 
It relates a sevies of adventures iu chro- 
nological order, many of which have no 
greater connection with each other than 
the successive assaults, victories, and de- 
feats, of the Greeks in the siege of Troy. 
In this he has chosen to imitate the prac- 
tice of the cyclic writers, rather than 
that of the great parent of epic song. 
Half the poem is spent before the heroes 
anchor in the Phasis. In the consiruc- 
tion of his fable the poet has certainly dis- 
played no art, though it is not, perhaps, 
in itself, of a nature sufficiently ample 
to admit a better method of exhibition. 
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The characters display some degree 
of discrimination, though the poet has 
by no means reached consummate excel- 
lence in this department of his art. Jason 
and Medea are necessarily the two most 
prominent figures. Jason is always 
brave and prudent, and may, perhaps, 
be placed on a level with /Zneas. The 
reader cannot, however, forgive the 
base treachery by which the murder 
of Absyrtus is accomplished. Medea, 
though the delineation of her character is 
very far from being destitute of skiil, will 
appear but a feeble archetype of Dido, 
drawn by the Roman poet with a force 
and beauty which transcend our praise. 
The sentiments which the poet attri- 
butes, are generally assigned with 
propriety, and appear to be supplied 
by a cultivated and well-furnished niind. 

The diction of the narrative is often 
wrought with great elegance, sweetness, 
and precision, though the style is fre- 
quently obscure, in comparison with 
that cf Homer, in consequence of its 
more artifictal structure, and sometimes 
by long and invelved clauses, the em- 
ployment cf unusual words, and the al- 
lusions which are perpetually recurring 
to the mythological and antiquarian 
learning of his uge. Though Apoile- 
nins' does not frequently transport his 
reader, by any powerful or exalted feel- 
ings, yet instances indubitably occur of 
passages both subiime and pathetic, to 
a high degree of excellence. 

The most characteristic parts of the 
Alexandrian bard, are, perhaps, the 
descriptions and the similitudes. The 
descriptions are usually laboured with 
great care and accuracy, if not minute. 


VW 


if 
ness, and frequently with great success. 
The comparisons are often possessed of 
a great degree of originality and beautv, 
and are, in some instances. transplauted 
by Virgil. Apollonius abounds more 
than most poets in circumstances drawn 
rom common life, which are frequently 
applied with great felicity. A striking 
example cf the difference of the manners 
of the Greek and Roman pocis, may Le 
supplied by the well-kaown descriptictis 
of night, in the third book of Apoiic- 
nius, and the fourth of Virgil; the iat. 
ter of which passages is confessediy an 
imitation of the icrmer. The lines of 
Virgil are familiar to most readers ; ve 


1, 


however transcribe them for t! 


e sake oi 
comparison, without the trouble oF re- 
ference. 
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«« Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa 
soporem 

Corpora per terras, silveque et seva quierant 

Aequora, quum medio vyolvuntur  sidera 
lapsu, 

Quum tacet omnis ager; pecudes, picteque 
volucres, 

Quaque tenent lacus liquidos, quaque 
aspera dumis 

Rura tenent, somno posite sub nocte silenti 

Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 

At non infelix animi Phenissa, &c.” 

Arn. iv. 522. 


The picture of Virgil is taken from 
the great features of nature, into which 
man is not admitted with any distinc- 
tion from other objects of the scene, and 
is drawn with the greatest majesty and 
grace; that of Apollonius is princi- 
pally derived from subjects of human 
concern and employment, from cities 
and men in their various occupations on 
sea and land, and if it yield in dignity, 
is perhaps more touching to the mind 
than that of his imitator. The follow- 
ing is a literal translation; * Night then 
brought darkness on the earth, the sai- 
lors on the sea were looking from their 
ships on the Bear, and the constellation 
of Orion; the traveller and the watch- 
man of the gates now longed for sleep ; 
znd deep lethargic slumbers encom- 
passed the mother of dead children, nor 
was the barking of dogs or the busy hum 
heard within the city, but silence held 
the blackened shades: yet did not sweet 
sleep take possession of Medea.” There 


is perhaps this impropriety in the first . 


circumstance introduced by Apollo- 
nius, that it does net present an image 
of absclute repose; the rest of the cre- 
ation, though tranquil, is not in this 
picture wholly dead. Without decid- 
ing between their merits, it may be said 
that few passages in any writers are more 
striking than these kindred and rival 
descriptions, ona subject most favour- 
ably calculated for poetical display. 

From Apollonius we pass to his 
translator, and shall introduce him as 
giving to his reader the following ac- 
count of his undertaking. 

«¢T shall not presume to say how the Eng- 
lish translators of Apollonius, who have 
gone before me, have succeeded in their task. 
It would ill become me, to speak in degrad- 
ing terms of those gentlemen, whose taste 
Jed them to precede me, in the meritorious 
province of endeavouring to do justice to this 
delightful, and too much neglected, writer. 
Their performances ate before the public; 
and itis the privilege of the public, to ap- 
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preciate the labours of writers. It may ap- 
pear to many, that a new translation of an 
author, who has been twice translated, might 
well be spared—yet, in one point of view, I 
hope my attempt will appear allowable, and 
free from the imputation of vanity. What- 
ever may be the demerits of the present trans- 
lation ; I flatter myself they will find indul- 
gence and pardon from the candid reader ; 
for the sake of the concomitants, of which 
this version is introductory. He will find 
large extracts from the Greek seholia, which 
deserve to be well known to the classical rea- 
der—a variety of hints, critical, historical, 
and explanatory, some few of them extracted 
from those of Fawkes, and the Oxford edi- 
tor, but, for the most part, wholly new, of 
which some may not be altogether unaccept- 
able, even to those who read Apollonius, in 
the original text.—And, lastly, certain essays, 
which if they shall succeed in making the 
reader an admirer of this delightful poet, 
they will have contributed to an act of jus- 
tice. 

“It is but fair to apprise the reader, with 
respect to the translation, which I now, with 
much diffidence, offer to his hand ; that he 
will find it, in general, rather paraphrastic 
than strict ; in many places, more redundant 
than I could wish. 1 must own, that I have 
endeavoured to follow rather the spirit than 
the letter of the original. But, I hope, I 
have not been unfaithful to the general 
sense, to the substance of what the Greek 
text meant to say. Shall I own it ?—I some- 
times had the vanity of aiming at another 
sort of translation—a kind of portrait trans- 
lation:—a version, not of the matter merely, 
but of the style and manner of my original. 
How I may have succeeded in this—alas, I 
fear—{ feel—but the reader, who is capable 
of comparing the version with the text, must 
judge for himself.—And, in judging, the 
test is, if the-version reads, in English, like 
an original work.” 


From the perusal of his work we judge 
Mr. Preston to be a liberal scholar, much 
attached to literature, and especially to 
poctical studies, and extensively acquaint- 
ed with writers of this description, in his 
own tongue, as well as in other lan- 


guages, both ancient and modern. Of 
the Greek he appears to be a sufficient 
master to have apprehended in general, 
though not uniformly, the meaning of his 
author. His translation is in many places 
by much too paraphrastic and diffuse ; 
in many others sufficiently close and 
faithful, while it still possesses a due de- 
gree of ease and freedom. We regard 
it as in general of unequal execution ; its 
tenor is frequently ruent and unconstrain- 
ed, there are sometimes passages which 
aspire to excellence ; while, on the other 
hand, instances too frequently occur of 
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apparent. negligence, impropricty, and 
false taste. We do not consider Mr. 
Preston as possessed of a poetical style, 
sufficiently individual, uniform, and clas- 
sical ; we sometimes trace the imitation 
of one author,and sometimes of another; 
different ages are intermixed; modern 
refinements and sentiments are blended 
with ancient simplicity and severity. 
While we feel ourselves compelled to 
make these deductions (which we shall 
proceed to exemplify) from the praise of 
the present work, we are at the same time 
equally ready, in many parts, to con- 
cede to ita considerable degree of merit. 
We have said that Mr. Preston does 
not appear to us to have always appre- 
hended with accuracy the meaning of 
his author. Some instances, from others 
which we have noted, we shall now spe- 
cify in the order in which they occur. 


(P. 5.) ** For [son's sister was his youthful 
bride.” 


The original says, that the sister of 
Iphiclus was the bride of A®son. 

Inthe same page, the marvellous story 
of Canecus, as related by Apolicnius, 
is, that the Centaurs, finding him impe- 
netrable to their wounds, oppressed him 
with a load of trees, and beat him down, 
otherwise unhurt, into the earth. ‘The 
miracle disappears from Mr. Preston’s 
version of the passage. 

«* The baflled foes resort to missive war, 

And fill the groaning air with we:ghts from 
far, 

The darted pine, and oak’s enormous trunk, 

O’erwhelin’d, but unsubdued, the warrior 


ea a 
SUK. 


(P. 6.) « O wretched man, how transicut is 
* thy breath, 
Inevitably dooim’d to pain and death ! 
On Lybia’s burning sands their tombs remain, 
A scene far distant fram their native plain, 
As the guy scenes of Phoebus’ dawning light» 
Fiom the pale precincts of approaching 
night.” 


The original of this passage is in part 
obscure, and probably corrupt, but what 
Apollonius says is not a scene far distant 
fiom their native plain, but a scene far 
distant from Colchos, as the west from 
he east; Lybia and Colchos are men- 
tioned as the opposite boundaries of the 
Argonautic course. 

In page 25, a remarkable omission 
eccurs. Forty-seven verses of the ori- 
ginal, including the song of Orpheus, 

Ayn. Kev. Vor. I 
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are here untranslated, of which no expia- 
nation, so far as we have observed, is 
given, nor any other indication, than 
that the numeration of the verses pro- 
ceeds at once from 758, to 829. 


(P. 61.) *¢ The men of Trachin still the cus- 
tom hold.” 


Nothing is said in the original respect- 
ing any custom of the Trachinians, in- 
habitants of Greece, but of the Ciant, 
inhabitants of Asia, who still, says the 
poet, prolong the search for Fiylas, and 
retain their concern for Trachin, where 
the hostages given by their ancestors to 
Hercules were deposited. 


(P. 64.) « As at the ship he question’d their 
descent, 

Their place of birth, and whither they were 
bent.” 


Apollonius (speaking of Amycus) says 
that he asked none of these questions, as 
indeed appears from Mr. Preston’s suc- 
ceeding translation of his speech. The 
order of the original passage, which is 
rather involved, ts the following, umegea- 
ainsi A2TiGCty ecea dau pry XEew vauTians, Gb 
veev; the translation, “he haughtily de- 
spised to ask them the occasion of their 
voyage, and who they were.” 

(P. 88, 89.) The passage of Argo 
through the Symplegades affords a good 
instance of the descriptive powers of 
Apollonius. It does not however ap- 
pear to have been throughout exactly ap- 
prehended by Mr. Preston. The follow- 
ing passage is certainly misconceiyed, 
and a sense given to the words which 
they will by no’means bear. 


«© Par as a youthful crew, with jabouring 
oars, 

Speed, at a stroke, the vessel from the shores, 

‘That distance twice their bark the Minyz 
send.” 


The literal translation is as follows: 
“as much as the vessel yielded to the 
impulse of the rowers, twice so much it 
was carried back; i.e by the force of 
the refluent wave.” The interpretation 
which Mr. Preston gives, is indeed 
given by one of the Greek scholiasts, 
but cannot be extracted from the words 
of the original ; and another of the com- 
mentators, or the same commentator, 
judging better, immediately afterwards 
supplies the true interpretation. ‘The 
yeading of the common editions in this 

Ff 
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passage is emended byBrunck from a ma- 
nuscript. 


(P. 126.) ‘In prospect wide the vast of 
ocean lies, 

And seems to mingle with surrounding 
skies.” 


This translation must have been given 
from a hasty and imperfect inspection of 
the original; the meaning is, that the 
ocean was displayed in wide prospect 
to the god, as he moved through the 
long tract of air. 

(P. 164.) The meaning of Medea, 
in her speech to Jason, is considerably 
misapprehended. 


«¢ But, when Iolcus’ tow’rs rejoice thy sight ; 

Remember me. Be some few sighs con- 
sign'd 

To the poor victim, that remains behind. 

For me; no pow’r shall tear thee from my 
soul, 

Nor mother’s voice, nor father’s stern con- 
troul. 

May fame the tidings of thy welfare bring. 

Some bird propitious waft them on his wing. 

To bear me, might the favouring breezes rise, 

and o'er the seas transport, and through the 
skies ! 

While round thee all the sports and pleasures 
flow, 

That affluence, ease, and kindred can bestow; 

Before thee might I stand a sudden guest, 

And say—through me these raptures fill thy 

reast ?— 
Oh might I soon be plac'd, and long remain, 
A favour'd inmate, with thy household train.” 


The purport of the words of Apollo- 
nius is this, “ when you shall have come 
to Iolcos think on me as J also will think 
on you, though against the will of my 
parents; but should you forget me, may 
some voice, or some informing bird, com 
to me from far, or may the rapid winds 
bear me hence over the sea to Iolcos, that 
urging irresistible accusation in your pre- 
sence, I may remind you that you were 
saved by my counsel; then might I 
stand an unexpected guest in your pa- 
lace !” 

(P.193.) The island Peuce, formed 
by the mouths of the Danube, is in the 
translation, though not in the original, 
placed in the Ionian, or in the geography 
of Apollonius, the Adriatic sea. Some 
other considerable errors occur in this 
part of the translation, which we will 
not stay to enumerate. 

This catalogue of errata might have 
been easily increased, but perhaps the 
instances which we have adduced are al- 
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ready more than sufficient. At the same 
time difficult passages are so often 
weil translated by Mr. Preston, that we 
are surprised when those which are easy 
are mis-translated, and in fact,in some of 
the instances which we have just pro- 
duced, we trace negligence caine than 
ignorance. 

In the remainder of our remarks we 
must be more sparing of examples. 

The following passage is scarcely in- 
telligible to the English reader. 

Forbear to glide 

A bird ill omen’d, as we seek the tide.” J. 499. 


The word ces, in its primary sense. 
s > 
a bird, evidently means in this passage, 
by a secondary signification, nothing 
d ? Oo 

more than an omen. 


(P. 199.) ‘* Which heavenly charities for 
Bacchus wove.” 


In the piace of charities should be sub- 
stituted a proper name, Charites, or the 
Graces. 

(P. 133.) The two last lines of the 
following passage are, to say no more, 
very obscure. Similar instances might 
be added. 


“Tf generous thoughts the precious fleece 
may yield, 

No force they meditate, no listed field. 

Supreme in all things shall thy pleasure sway, 

And ample gifts for the possession pay.” 

Of diifuseness, from many others, we 
select one example, occurring in the first 
page. The words, “ he rendered offer- 
ing to father Neptune and the cther gods, 
but neglected Pelasgian Juno,” are here 
thus paraphrased. 

“The hallow'd banquet was to Neptune 
given, 

And al! the immortal habitants of heaven, 

Save one. With bold contempt the wife of 
Jove, 

Selected seem’d, the irreverent slight to prove. 

To Juno, goddess of Pelasgic ground, 

Nor vows are paid, nor pealing hymas re- 
sound.” 


Additicns to the sense are sometimes 
unjustifiably inserted. 


(P. 93.) ‘* Best off’ring now, an unpolluted 
mind.” 


Of this sentiment not a vestige, either 
in direct expressions, or by implication, 
exists in Apollonius. 

In the following page the poet is pre- 
sented with a new machinery. 
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‘¢ The straining timbers with the whirlwind 
eroan’d, 

Aad through the shrouds the stormy demons 
moan’d.” ; 


(P. 70.) The style of classical and 
Grecian purity and simplicity is violated 
by an imitation of a very modern school 
of poetry. 

*« To the sweet lyre the silent shores rejoice : 
The list’ning breezes fold the gauzy wing, 
While thee, Laconian son of Jove, they sing.” 


Words which are unnecessary, and 
scarcely classical, are sometimes found. 
The translator seems much attached to 
words of termination like the following : 
heapy, steepy, sweepy, shrilly, paly, 
vasty: some of these words may indeed 
be vindicated by obsolete authority, but 
few of them are needed. 

Expressions feeble, mean, ludicrous, 
or affected, sometimes occur. 


(P. 122.) ** Then with soft 
search the heart of heart.” 


smiles that 


The author is so much pleased with 
this expression, that it occurs again in 
page 166. 


«Yo search the secret of the heart of heart.” 


The following is the periphrasis of 
butchers : 


‘* Like those that fell stout oxen to the 
ground.” 

(P. 4.) The property of feeding is 
given to thirst. 


*« Whose tuneful soul the thirst of glory fed.” 


In a work published in the metropolis 
of Ireland, it is unfortunate that such an 
expression as the following should occur. 


(P. 62.) 


These are no werba ardentia, like the 
same expression in Dryden’s ode, but a 
direct and unaccountable blunder. 

In the preceding quotations we have 
given specimens of nearly all the classes 
of Mr. Preston’s faults: it remains to 
add a few words respecting the merit of 
his version, and to furnish some longer 
and more pleasing extracts. 

Mr. Preston has himself made it the 
test of the excellence of a version, if it 
read like an original work. This merit 
he has in a considerable degree attained. 
His style is in general easy and fluent, and 
many passages may be selected entitled 
to the praise of all the qualities desirable 
in aversion. Asa whole, after making 


** First Castor slew the slain.” 


deduction for numerous faults, it may 
still be read with pleasure, and the aie 
thor has done enough to convince us, 
that with more care he could have done 
much better. 

We shall now add a few extracts with- 
out any further remarks. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the night-piece 
in the third book. 


« Now, night o'er earth her ample veil 
display’d ; 
And sailors, from the deep, the stars sur- 
vey'd, 
Orion, and the greater bear; that guide 
The nightly path of vessels, through the tide. 
Sleep on the w eary trav'lers’ senses crept. 
Ev'n in the tow’r the careful warder slept. 
Subdued by rest the mother ceas’d to mourn 
Her darling infants, clos’d within their urn. 
The busy hum of crouded sirects was still ; 
And stifl the watch-dog’s larum loud and 
shrill. 
The queen of darknezs trod her awful round ; 
Her ears untroubled, by a vagrant sound.— 
Medea’s couch refus'd the soft controul ; 
For love and Jason agoniz'd her soul.— 


* . * * 


“The youth pursuing, with intrepid 
breast, 
And footsteps firm, the path of danger prest. 
With hand unsparing, onward as he past, 
O'er the plough’d land the dragon’s teeth he 
cast; 
And oft he turn’d—oft anxious ey'd the soil ; 
Lest giant harvest should prevent his toil, 
While pressing onward, o'er the stubborn 
plain, 
The brazen footed bulls their toil sustain.— 
When three full portions of the time were 
spent, 
From dawn of morning to the sun’s descent ; 
And gladsome now their weary task to leave, 
The workmen hail the sweet approach of eve 5 
Th’ unwearied ploughman triumph'd in his 
toil, 
O'er all the large allotted spe of soil.— 
Four acres lay upturn’d, the share beneath, 
All fully saturate with dragon’s teeth— 
The fiery monsters from the yoke he freed ; 
And drove them terrified along the mead. 
He gaz‘d around.—The furrows still remain 
A blank, unpeopled by the giant train.— 
The ship he sought, and join’d the gallant 
crew ; 
Then in his helm the cooling beverage drew. 
Gladly the youth indulg’d in transient rest ; 
With words of hope his comrades cheer'd 
his breast. 
His heart expanded, with increasing might, 
Like the fierce boar impatient for the fight, 
Who whets his tusks, and musters all his 
wrath, 
And foaming waits the hunter in his path. 
Fr2 
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¢¢ But now the land its horrid harvest 
brings. 
A giant arm’d from every furrow springs: 
And helms, and shields, and lances, all 
around, 
Like bearded corn, rose bristling o’er the 
ground, 
The sacred space of Mars, the scourge of 
man.— 
To Heaven's high vaults the gleaming splen- 
dours ran, 
When wintry storms, surcharg’d with va- 
pours, flow, 
And heap along the ground the drifted snow, 
"Lhe clouds disperse, and thro’ the gloom ot 
night, 
The starry train emerge, in dazzling light ; 
Thus, sudden brighiness shot along the land. 
Admonish’d by the virgin’s wise command, 
A circling stone, of mighty weight and size, 
A disk for dreadful Mars the youth espies ; 
Scarce could four men th’ enormous mass 
sustain, 
With ease the hero rais’d it from the plain ; 
Then, rushine forward, witha sudden bound, 
Aloft in air he hurl’d it, round and reund. 
Distant it fell amid th’ embattled &eld. 
The youth collected shrank behind his 
shield, 
Yet with intrepid heart—The Colchians 
roar, 
Like billows, when they lash the rocky 
shore.— 
With mute and blank amaze their king be- 
held, 
What force stupendous the huge disk im- 
pell’d.— 
In combat loud, as barking dogs engage, 
Those earth-born brothers round that discus 
race, 
Vith hideous din; and by each other’s hand, 
Piere‘d thro’ with spears, they sunk, along 
the land. 
Like oaks, uprooted by the whirlwind’s 
sway, 
Or mfountain pines o’erturn’d in ranks, they 
lay. 
As shoots a star portentous to mankind, 
And falling draws a train of light behind ; 
So bright, at once, and terrible to view, 
The youthful warrior on the giants flew. 
The naked falchion lighten’d in his hand ; 
And wounds promiscuous fell'd the rising 
band. 
Some, half ascended into life he found ; 
Some. to the breast yet struggling in the 
ground ; 
Some newly freed stood upright on the soil. 
Some, forward rush’d to claim the martial 
toil. 
‘(As when a land becomes the seat of war, 
The farmer marks the foe’s approach from 
far ; 
And lest the spoilers should possess the grain, 
Anticipates the harvest of the plain; 
The curving sickle newly edg’d he bears, 
And o'er the furrows fail th’ uaripen’d cars ; 
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He bears the corn, with fearful haste, away, 
Ere yet its tinge bespeaks the solar ray ; 
Dire harvest, Jason reap'd that earth-born 
brood ; 
And all th’ o’erflowing furrows boil’d with 
blood. 
Swell’d by continual rains, as torrents spread, 
Despise their banks, and inundate the mead. 
In various postures they resign’d their breath, 
And grim and diverse were the forms of 
death.— 
Some bit the empurpled earth, and prostrate 
lay ; 
Some backward fell, and breath’d their souls 
away ; 
Some lean‘d half-rais’d, and panted to the 
wind; 
Some sidelong writh'd, in agonies reclin’d; 
Then, sunk, extended in eternal sleep ; 
Like mighty whales, that slumber o’er the 
deep.— 
Entangled some, fast rooted in the ground, 
With head inclining droop’d beneath the 
wound; 
High as erewhile to heav'n they rear'd the 
crest, 
So low they sunk, with damps of death op- 
prest 5 
Thus yowhfu! plants, surcharg’d with storm 
“and rain, , 
Hang their moist heads, and languish to the 
plain, 
Bent from the roots; the gardener, in de- 
spair, ; 
Surveys the prostrate offspring of his care: 
And weeps his toils defrauded of their scope, 
The pride of autumn lost, Pomona’s ra- 
vish’d hope.— 
Such grief and rage the monarch’s bosom 
knew, 
As o'er th’ expiring train he cast his view. 
He sought the city, with the Colchian 
throng, ‘ 
Resolving vengeance, as he mov'd along.— 
The second conflict with the day was clos'd. 
The sun declin’d, and all the train repos'd.”” 


The second volume of this work con- 
sists of notes and observations on the 
poem, in part extracted from the former 
commentators, and the Greek scholiasts, 
and in part supplied from the author’s 
personal reading and judgment. The 
third volume comprises translations, 
from the bibliotheca of Apollodorus, 
and the Argonautics, which bear the 
name of Orpheus, with the following 
essays, the first on the life of Apollonius 
Rhodius, the second on the Argonautic 
expedition, the third, on the manners of 
the heroit ages, considered with a re- 
ference to poetry, the fourth, on the poe- 
tical character of Apollonius Rhodins, 
the fifth, Apollonins Rhodius and Vir- 
gil compared, the sixth, on the geogra- 
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phy of Apollonius Rhodius, the seventh, 
on the Hesperides and their gardens. 

On these subsidiary parts of the work 
we shall not offer many remarks. Most 
readers will perhaps be inclined to con- 
sider two volumes of illustrations as too 
many for one volume of poetry. They 
however display a very considerable ex- 
tent of elegant and useful reading. 
The style of Mr.‘Preston’s criticism we 
think liable to great objection. The ju- 
dicious and useful observations which it 
contains, and such observations are by 
no means wanting, are almost hidden 
under a cloud of declamation. Take, 
as a specimen, the third paragraph, 
which is a kind of table of contents to 
the fourth essay. 


«© When we come to consider the poem 
of Apollonius Rhodius, we may trace the 
following excellencies—a knowledge of the 
human heart, and a display of the feelings— 
powers of exhibiting the impassioned, the 
tender, and pathetic—a certain retired and 
chaste majesty, not unaccompanied with a 
genius for producing the great and terrible — 
an elaborate and romantic invention, such 
as bears more traces of poetical device, and 
approaches nearer to the fictions of romances, 
in modern times, than most of the compo- 
sitions of antiquity—a spirit of elegance and 
refinement, in sentiment and manier, some- 
thing more recherché, and removed, from 
common apprehension, at the same time, 
that they are recognised to be perfectly con- 
formable to nature—a graphical distinctness 
and accuracy of description—a precision in 
repeesenting both spiritual and material na- 
ture—argumentative and declamatory powers 
—a chastised and musical ear, producing an 


Art. III. The Odes of Anacreon, translated from the Gi 


, 7 . 
Tuomas Girgpersrone, 


LAHARPE, in a passage quoted in 
the preface of the work before us, ex- 
claims, * that we shall never see A 
creon translated.’ Dr. Girdlestone ap- 
pears to be a man of reading, who laud. 
ably employs many of those hours, which 
the duties of his profession leave vacant, 
in the gratification of a literary turn. 
We are not, however, able to flatter him, 
that in his present undertaking he has 
succeeded more happily than his prede- 
cessors. His versions are deficient i 


Nie 
heb 


in 
that ease and liveliness which characte- 
rize the original. Uncouth inversions of 
language sometimes occur; and a forced 
and unnatural accentuation is sometimes 
necessary to reduce the verses to their 
proper cadence, The article is 


occas 
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uncommon sweetness and pomp of numbers 
—a curious felicity of expression; and ele- 


gance of diction—descriptive powers 


| 


A 


can be no cesura, and consequently 
that such a verse can scarcely be ad- 
mitted in correct composition.” This 
we conceive to be so far from self-evi- 
dent, that it is not even the fact. A 
cxsura is nothing more than a pause ac- 
commodated to the nature of the verse, 
and a pause may certainly succeed a 
monosyllable, as in the followmg verse 
of Ausonius. 


*€ Perdere si quis in hisdignabitur otia musis.” 


Dryden is quoted as remarking that a 
line of monosyllables is always harsh. 
Dryden’s observation is not, we believe, 
made universally, but generally. He 
himself quotes two exceptions (to which 
many others might be added) one from 
Creech, and one from his own transla- 
tion of Virgil. 


** Nor could the world have borne so fierce a 
flame. 

Arms and the man I sing, who fore’d by 
fate."— 


The true reason why a line composed 
of monosyllables is frequently harsh, is 
to be found in the number of consonants 
which such words usually contaia. 


eck into English Perse. 
Svo. pp. 104. 


By 
M.D. 


sionally omitted with injurious effect, as 
in the following instances: 


«« You to post of honour wing,”—page 43. 
«© As hesword of Hector way ‘d,"—page 51. 


We insert the fifteenth ode asa specie 
men of the work: 


Far from Gyzes’ cares I fly 
Vhat for Croesus* wealth care I? 
| in me no contests breeds, 
} ling with envy feeds. 
Odours sweet around me strew, 
With perfumes my b 
Round my head fresh roses twine, 
These thcse cares are cares of mine. 
Pleasure fi 


Who knows what to-morrow bri 


> | 7 | . ° 
vara bedew. 


1o2 409 hay Jereo% a eae . 
© Tites on this Gay's wings, 
. > 
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While the days serenely glide, 
Sport the dice, throw cares aside ; 
Let's enjoy with Bacchus these, 
And the flying moments seize ; 
Least disease shou’d haste and ery, 
‘Thou must these libations fly . 


In judging of versification, Dr. Gir- 
dlestone must certainly be in the habit 
of employing his eye more than his ear. 
He asks, where is the ear which, without 
the assistance of the eye, would detect 
the open vowels in that line of Pope’s 
essay— 


«© Though oft the ear the open vowels tire.” 


We presume to say, that there are very 
few ears accustomed to the perception 
of poetical melody, which would not, in 
similar instances, detéct them, and be of- 


ArT. LV. The Lyricks of Horace 3 cony 
English Verse, with the Latin T. 
WHAT service this translator can 
imagine that he has conferred upon the 
cause of literature, we find it difficule to 
conjecture. ‘to have rendered Horac: 
into such lines as occur im many of these 
versions, is an act of treason against the 
Muses, which the writer will not expiate, 
tll, like Milton, guilty in one instance of 
a similar crime, he shall have produced 
a “ Paradise Lost.” What literal prose 
translation would not be preferable to 
the following attempt at poet 


ter: 
v? 


oO 
\ 
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«« By all the gods, pray tell, 
Why Sybaris with love youto his ruin haste! 
Why, Lydia, does he shun 
The Sunny Field*, io dust and heat habitu- 
ated ? 
Why soldier-like not ride 
Among his compeers, or the mouths of Gal- 
lic steeds 
Break in with bitted reins? 
Why docs he dread to feel the yellow Tiber? 
~ why 
Like viper’s blood avoid 
Cautious the wrestler’s oil ? Nor livid are his 
arms 
With weapons borne ; who, fam'd, 
The discus oft, the spear beyond its bound 
oft threw. 
Why doth he lie conecal'd, 
As sea-born Thetis’ son was said to do, ere 
'Trov’s 
Lamented fun’rals ; lest 
Man's garb should force him to the fight, and 
Lycian bands?” 


compr 


tsing his Odes, 


fended by them; though we mean not 
to say, that every instance of hiatus in 
English verse is absolutely productive of 
unpleasing effect. In the lines which are 
immediately afterwards produced, as at- 
fording specimens of open vowels with- 
out offence, the fact is, that very few such 
specimens occur. ‘Those which Dr.Gir- 
dlestcne considers as such, are common- 
ly produced by the final and mute e, in 
one word, followed by a vowel at the 
beginning of the next. In words thus 
terminating, the final vowel, by one of 
those anomalies which deform our lan- 
guage, has no other power than that of 
prolonging the preceding vowel, or mo- 
difying its sound; and such words, as 
to all purposes of speech, are to be cone 
sidered as closing with a consonant. 


Epodes, and secular Odes, in 
sed and subjoined. $vo. 2 vols. 


This is one of nineteen odes, corre- 
sponding to as many different species of 
Eforatian metre, which the translator in- 
forms us that he has executed in blank 
verse, of the same measure as the Latin, 
ag nearly as the Eoglish language would 
allow, ior the purpose, we suppose, of 
affording to his readers, who are igno- 
rant of the originals, some knowledge of 
the beauty of their versification. We 
must, however, in justice say, that these 
are usually the worst specimens of the 
translator’s skill; and for the purpose cf 
impartiality, we insert one of rather bet- 
ter note: 


© Whicrefore does the bard this day 

To consecrated Phacbus prav? 

What does he ask, while at his shrine 

Hie pours profuse his early wine? 

Not the hi sts to obtain, 

Which load Sardinia’s fertile plain ; 

Not the gladsome flocks, which feed 

On hot Calabria’s senny mead ; 

Nor gold, nor Indian ivory ; 

Nor yet those rural scenes which lie 

Near where the peaceful Lyris strays, 

Sappingits way with silent ease. — 
«alenian culture wait the vines 

Of these who boast their costly wines ; 

And let the thrifiy merchant pour 

The forcign cask’s delicious store, 

For which his Syrian wares he sold, 

Into capacious cups of gold, 

That merchant to the gods most dear, 


iTve 


Since thrice, nay four times ev'ry year, 


«© * The Campus Martius.” 
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O’er th’ Atlantic flood he sails, 
Wafted safe by prosp’rous gales ; 
While lenient mallows nurture me, 
With olives, and wild succory. 

«* Latomian progeny, then grant 


One only boon, ’tis all I want ; 

Let ine enjoy the good [ find 

With perfect health, and perfect mind ; 
Respected be my hoary age, 

And let the lyre my latest hours engage!” 


ANTIQUITIES AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Art. V. Testimonies of different Authors, respecting the colossal Statue of Ceres, placed in 
the Vestibule of the public Library at Cambridge. 


THE author of this pamphlet, we 
presume to be Mr. Clarke, of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge; who, accompanied 
by another gentleman of the same uni- 
versity, was lately engaged in a tour in 
Greece, and the neighbouring islands, 
from which they returned with a collec- 
tion of literary and antique monuments 
of great value, procured in the course of 
their progress. Among these was a 
fragment of a statue of colossal size, 
found among the ruins of the celebrated 
temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, and supposed 
to represent the goddess herself. ‘The ob- 
ject of this pamphlet is to collect the testi- 
monies of former travellers respecting the 
existence of this bust or statue; to ascer- 
tain the object which it was intended to 
represent ; and to give a narrative of the 
means used to procure this ancient mo- 
nument, and the difficulties which at- 
tended its removal. The former writers, 
whose testimonies are here quoted, are 
Wheler, Spon, Pococke, and Chandle 
To these authorities is added that of 
Montfaucon. ‘The Kadadiov, or holy bas- 
ket on the head of this statue, has given 
rise, we are told, to an opinion, that it 
was intended, not for the goddess Ceres, 
but a canephora. This hypothesis is, 
we think, satisfactorily disproved by the 
observations adduced by the author of 
the pamphlet. The passage which will. 
prove most interesting to general readers, 
is that which describes the difficulties ac- 
companying the removal of the statue, 
which are thus related : 

«* The difficulties to be encountered were 
not trivial. It was first necessary to purchase 
the statue from the waiwode, or governor of 
Athens, who alone had power to dispose of 
it*, A firman was then to be obtained for 
its removal; the attendance of a Turkish of- 
ficer to enforce the order ; and a vessel capa- 
bie of conveying itaway. The old quay of 


whe Ss oe PM Sie 
leusis, consisting of immense biocks of 


«© * Those who have visited Turkey, know 
Among other absurd notions which the Turks, 
Teigners, they believe snch stones are only sou 


not in the form of ore, but ready ccined fine gli 


8vo. pp. 25. 


marble, broken and disordered, required re- 
paration. Across the chasms, where the 
stones were wanting, it was necessary to place 
pieces of iimber, as temporary ey Sng that 
the statue might be conveyed to the utmost 
extremity of the quay, where a sufficient 
depth of water would admit the approach of 
large boats. 

«© Whien all these preliminaries were ad- 
justed, which required equal promptness and 
secresy, ainidst the opposition to be expceted 
from a heid of idle and mercenary Greeks, 
acting as consuls to different nations; in 
what manner could a foreigner, without any 
mechanical aid, expect to raise a mass of that 
magnitude, and convey it over rocks and ruins 
from its station at Eleusis to the sea? 

«© Athens afforded a rope of twisted herbs, 
and a few large nails. A small saw about 
six inches in lenath, an axe, and some long 
poles, were found at Eleusis. The stoutest 
of these poles were cut in pieces and nailed in 
a triangular form, having transverse beams 
at the vertex and base. Weak as this ma- 
chine was, it acquired considerable strength 
by the weight of the statue when placed on 
the transverse beams. With the remainder 
of the poles were made rollers, over which 
the machine might move. The rope was 
then made fast to each extremity of the trans- 
verse beams at the vertex. Simple as this 
contrivance was, it succeeded, when perhaps 
more complicate machinery might have failed 5 
and a mass or marble, weighing near two 
ions, was moved over the brow of the hill, or 
Acropolis of Eleasis, and from thence to the 
sea, in about nine hours. 

«© An huadred peasants were collected from 
the village and neighbourhood of Eleusis, and 
near fifiy boys. ‘fhe peasants were ranged 
forty on cach side to work at the ropes, the 
rest being employed with levers to raise the 
machine whev rocks or large stones opposed 
its progress. "The boys who were not strong 
enough to work at the ropes and levers, were 
employed in taking up the rollers as fast as 
the machine left them, and in placing them 
again in front. 

«+ But the superstition of the inhabitants 
of Eleusis, respecting an idol, which they all 
regarded as the protectress of their fields, was 


the difficulty of making such a purchase. 
and even suine of the Greeks, lave about fo- 
ght for the gold they contain; and this gold, 
tiering sequins.” ~ 
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not the least obstacle to be overcome. On 
the evening preceding the removal of the sta- 
tue, an accident happened which had nearly 
put an.end to the undertaking. While the 
inhabitants were conversing with the’Purkish 
officer who brought the firman from the wai- 
wode of Athens, an ox, loosed from its yoke, 

oame and placed itself before the statue ; and 
after butting with its horns for some time 
against the marble, ran off with considerable 
speed bellowing into the plain of Eleusis. 
Instantly a general murmur prevailed; and 
several women joining in the clamour, it was 
with difficulty any proposal could be made. 
* They had been always,’ they said, * famous 
for their corn ; and the fertility of the land 
would cease when the statue was removed.’ 

These are exactly the words of Cicero with 
respect to the Sicilians, when Verres removed 
the statue of Ceres: § Quéd Cervre violaia, 
omnes ciullus fructiisque Cereris, in his locis 
trtertisse arlitrantur® .” 

«¢ At leneth, however, these scruples were 
removed; and on the following morning, 
November the 22d, 1801, the priest of Eleu- 
sis, arrayed in his vestment high 
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mass, descended into the hollow in which 
the statue was partially buricd, to strike the 
first blow with a pick axe for the removal of 
the rubbish, that the people might be con- 
vinced no calamity would befal the labourers. 
At mid-day the statue had reached the sum- 
mit of the hill above Eleusis; and as the sun 
was setting, by the — assistance of 
the crew of a Casiot vessel, hired to convey 
it away, was placed at the extremity of the 
ancient quay of the port. 

«The next day, November 23, boats were 
placed parallel to each other from the quay to 
the vessel ; and planks being laid over them, 
a kind of stage was formed, on which the 
crew could more easily work ‘the blocks of the 
ship. These being all brought to act at once 
upon the marble, i it was raised and let into 
the hold. The vessel then sailed to Smyrna, 
where the statue was again moved into the 
Princessa merchantman, Capt. Lee. In her 

assace home this vessel was wrecked and 
a near Beachy Head; but the statue was 
recovered, and has finally reached its destina- 
tion.” 


By Greorce STANLEY 
. about 900. 
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its termination, would be duly commemorated 
by a solemm religious festiy al. Such a com- 
memoration, in its primitive simplicity, 
would deubtless be not only innocent, but 
even serviceable to the cause of piety and 
morality; but at the same time it would be 
liable to gross abuse, which in the result 
proved unhappily to be the case. The com- 
muemorative festival, however irreprehensible 
it might originally have been, was but too 
soon corrupted ; Noah and his family were 
elevated to the rank of demons or hero-gods ; 
aud at length unblushing obscenity usurped 
the name and garb of religion. 

The antedihivian worship appears to 
oe been of a totally different sort. ‘In 
the days of Enos the son of Seth,” says Mai- 
mouides, men {cll into grievous errors, 
and even Enos himself partook of their in- 
fatuation. ‘Pheir language was, that since 

God had placed on high the heavenly bodies, 
and used the ; ministers, it was evi- 
dently his sil hey should reccive from 
men " as the servants of 
a preat prince | from the subject 
multitude. th this notion, 
they b io the stars, to 
saerilie WO1 them, in 
the vain expe at they should thus 
please the Cr At first in- 
deed, they did stars to be 
the only deities, adored ine: junction 
With them the ‘Lord God Omnipotent. In 
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process of time, however, that great and ve- 
nerable name was totally forgotten ; and the 
whole human race retained no other reli- 
gion, than the idolatrous worship of the host 
of heaven.’ 

«* With this superstition the patriarch 
Ham seems to have ase tainted, and to have 
conveyed the knowledge of it to his own 
= descendants. Although he had 

n mercifully preserved in the ark, along 
with the other members of his family, vet 
his subsequent conduct plainly shewed, that 
he was not only ignorant of the sanctifying 
influence of pure religion, but that he was a 
stranger to the laws even of common decency. 
This leaven of the ancient idolatry lay se- 
cretly working in the bosoms of his posterity, 
during the space of near 400 years ; but was 
prevented from openly shewing itself by the 
dread of Noah; who was still living. At 
length that venerable patriarch was removed 
by the hand of death ; and the mighty hunter 
of men, the tyrannical Nimrod, rose, like a 
baleful comet, above the political horizon. 
He was the grandson of Ham, and the son 
of Cush; and he appears to have been the 
first avowed postdiluvian apostate. We are 
informed by the sacred historian, that ¢ the 
beginning of hts kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calnel in the land 
of Shinar.” Here he attempted to establish 
an universal monarchy, and an universal re- 
ligion; which produced a struggle between 
him, and the descendants of Ashur, whose 
dominions he had invaded. The result of 
the contest was, that Ashur was compelled 
to quit his territory, and to provide for him- 
self elsewhere. ‘ Out of that land went 
forth Ashur, and builded Nineveh, and the 
city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen, be- 

ween Nineveh and Calah.’ 

‘The very name indeed of Nimrod, which 
apparently signifies a rebellious panther, 
pots out the nature of his offence; and we 
are justified in cenciudiny, that the first post- 
diluvian idolatry was openly established at 
his metropolis Babylon, because that city, 
when its name is mystics lly applied to papal 
tome, is styled the mother of harlots and 

at 


abominations of the earth. The analogy is 
obyions: as the pure worship of the patri- 
archs was first authoritatively corrnpted at 
Rabel, so was the divine religion of Christ at 
Rome. ig 

*¢ Previous to the buildine 
then, I conceive, that all mx 
customed sclemnriy to 
tastrophé of the delug 
time, I thin! 
begun to ente xzessive 
for their arkite ancestors. veneration 
was by the degenerate Nimrod soon perverted 
into gross idolatry, and blended with the an- 
tedilayian wor hip of the host of heaven. 
Noah and the sun were henceforth regarded 
as one divine object; and the ark, in which 
he Was preserved, was profanely reverenced 
in conjunction with the moon. ‘The Cihal- 
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déans soon became famous throughout the 
world for their astronomical researches ; and, 
while they marshalled the stars in a variety 
of distinct constellations, they contrived to 
depict upon their oo? the principal events, 
which are narrated in the history of the de- 
luge. 

«« Noah however was not the only patri- 
arch worshipped along with the sun ; in sub- 
sequent ages Ham not unfrequently obtained 
the same honour. I may here, therefore, 
with propriety notice a singular sort of con- 
fusion, which will be found very generally 
to pervade the mythology of the heathens. 
Noah and his triple offspring are continually 
represented to us under the character of an 
ancient deity and his three sons; and yet 
every one of these three sons is, upon various 
occasions, confounded with his father. ‘Thus 
Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, taken 
conjointly, are evidently Noah, Ham, Japhet, 
and Shem; nevertheless, as will hereafier 
sufficiently appear, Saturn, Jupiter, and Plu- 
to, when considered separately, are all equally 
the solar Noah, while Neptune very fre- 
quently seems to be the same patriarch adored 
as a diluvian god. This remark will equally 
apply to the Cronus of Sanchoniatho, and 
his three sons, Cronus the younger, Jupiter- 
Belus, and Apollo; to the Brachmé of Hin- 
dostan, and his children Brahma, Vishiou, 
and seeva; and to the Bore of Scandinavia, 
and his triple offspring Odin, Vile, and Ve. 
Many observations, in the course of ihe pre- 
sent work will be built upon this curious, 
thouch to my own conviction at least un- 
doubted, circumstance. 

*©'That the moon and the ark were wor- 
shipped together will abundantly appear in 
the sequel. It is not improbable, that this 
peculiar kind of idolatry might have origi- 
nated from the following cireumstance. 
When the two great superstitions were united, 
and when Noah began to be adored along 
with the sur, the Chaldtan astronomers, 
having observed the resemblance of acrescent 
to a boat, thought that the waning moon 
was no unapt symbol of the ark. Hence 
they were reverenced conjointly ; and hence 
we find, that the very same goddess was 
sometimes a personification of the one, and 
sometimes of the other. Varro accordingly 
asserts, that the moon, when in the form of 
. crescent, was called Jana; but Janus is 
the scriptural Noah, consequently Jana is 
the Noetic ark or crescent. 

‘«This 1 apprehend to be the only key, 
that can unlock the hidden meaning of the 
mysterious polytheism of the aatients. Osiris, 
Bacchus, Cronus, Pluto, Adonis, and Her- 

aken in one point of view, as will be 

ac hereafier, are all equaily the 
ye examine their respective his- 
tories, and attentively consider the actions, 
which are ascribed to the:n, we shall be con- 
vineed, that, in thei human capacity, they 
can cach be no other than the great patr- 


arc. Ja @ similar manner, the various god- 
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desses of paganism seem to be all one and 
the same mythological character; though 
they sometimes represent the moon, some- 
times the ark, and sometimes the globe of 
the earth emerging from the waters of the 
deluge. 

«* From this union of the two primitive 
superstitions originated the custom of be- 
stowing the names of the hero-gods upon 
the celestial catasterisms. Modern astrono- 
my still continues to retain the same titles ; 
and Nimrod himself, the founder of this 
compound idolatry, still holds a conspicuous 
place in the sphere, and still overlooks the 
uffairs of mortals from the brilliant constel- 
lation of Orion. ‘The servile flaitery of more 
recent times translated the deified spirit of 
the first Cesar into the Julium Sidus; anda 
great astronomer of the present day, adopt- 
ing the classical compliment without the 
classical impiety, has given the appellation 
of the Georgium Sidus to his uewly disco- 
vered planet. 

«The attempt of Nimrod, to force his 
abominations upon the reluctant consciences 
of mankind, produced a war between his fol- 
Jowers, and those, who still persevered in 
commemorating the event of the deluge, and 
who rejected with horror the profane reveries 
.of Sabianism. The issue of it was such as | 


have mentioned; the arkite festival was per- 
verted into a superstitious idolatry, and was 
for ever united with the worship of the hea- 
venly bodies. The mysteries of the Cabiri 


are in fact nothing more than a mythological 
account of these events; and they will be 
feund throughout to refer at once to the ca- 
tastrophé of the deluge, and to the impious 
ites of that Sabianism, which was united by 
Nimrod with the arkite superstition.” 


From this extract our readers will have 
‘already begun to suspect, that Mr. Faber 
is an adept of no mean proficiency in 
that school of criticism, which if not 
established by Mr. Bryant, has, at least, 
received from his labours its greatest 
share of celebrity and illustration. ‘his 
opinion will need no further confirma- 
tion, when they are informed that in 
some of the most important of the cir- 
cumstances, in which the present writer 
has departed from the system delivered 
in the analysis of ancient mythology, 
the veteran author of that work had 
himself already seen reason to change 
his own sentiments. We must, there- 
fore, listen to our author with the re. 
spect due from the uninitiated to a 
hierophant of acknowledged skill in 
these solemn mysteries. 

Inthe imagination of Mr. Faber, the 
memorials of the deluge cre imprinted 
not less indelibly in the languages, cus- 
toms, and traditions of ail the nations 
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of the earth, than its physical effects are 
impressed on the structure of the globe 
itself. In one place, the appearance of 
convulsed nature attests to the admiring 
spectator that awful season, when * the 
fountains of the great deep were broken 
up;’ and in another, with no less cer- 
tainty, some fragment of a Hebrew 
word, or some diluvian symbol, has per- 
petuated through the dark succession of 
ages, ap uninjured memorial of the 
same event. Even in this remote island, 
the philosopher has often traced, in ima- 
gination, the impetuous course of the 
overflowing waters; but what convic- 
tion is contained in the name of the 
country itself, Britannia, as we corruptly 
write it, but more truly, brit-tan-nu-aia, 
or “the land of the fish-god, Noah the 
covenanter?” The author, however, can- 
didly observes, that Bochart gives a dif- 
ferent derivation of Britannia. 

The inherent improbability of a sys- 
tem, founded principally on such etymo- 
logies, must be so obvious to almost 
every reader, that a laboured refutation 
of it would be as superfluous as the 
hypothesis itself is groundless. We shall 
only bestow a few words on the nature 
of the calculus employed by Mr. Faber 
and similar writers, to shew, what needs 
but little proof, how utterly inapplicable 
it is to the investigation of historic truth. 

Not only are his particular derivations 
of words opposite, in most instances, to 
all probability, but his whole system of 
etymology contradicts, in our opinion, 
every established principle of language. 
Nothing appears to us more clear, than 
that langwages are reducible to several 
classes, radically distinct from each other, 
whose differences are almost universal, 
and their instances of agreement rare, 
particular, or accidental. Such classes, 
in the opinion of the most skilful judges 
of language, are the Celtic, the ‘Teu- 
tonic, and the Slavonic, with others 
which might be mentioned. If this sys- 
tem be true, all etymological hypothesis 
which violates these fixed barriers, must, 
except in some particular instances, be 
wholly nugatory. That all languages 
have many sounds in common, proves 
nothing. As ail speech is capable 
of being reduced to a few articula- 
tions of voice, which admit of ex- 
pression by letters, so all languages must 
be capable of being analyzed into a cer- 
tain, though considerably greater, num- 
ber of common syllables, which, how- 
ever, in different languages have no 
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. other communion of properties than that 
of simple sound. In the system of Mr. 
Faber, however, the Hebrew language 
and its cognate dialects, instead of be- 
if confined to the south-west of Asia, 
have been diffused over the globe with a 
dispersion far more extensive than that 
to which the Jewish exiles have been 
doomed. 


Omnibus in terris, qu sunt a gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangen. 


In short, the great talisman, with 
which all the magical wonders of these 
volumes are wrought, is a vocabulary 
consisting principally of two orthree hun- 
dred oriental roots, chiefly monosyllables, 
one or other of which it is hard if a 
skilful artist cannot detect in most words 
proposed to his examination, and con- 
trive in some way, direct or indirect, to 
connect with the deluge, or the host of 
heaven. 

Mr. Faber, however, assumes still 
greater licences of derivation. His words 
are often put together, in the most ar- 
bitrary order, to complete the sense 
which he wishes to extract ; a connect- 
ing link is sometimes requisite to be sup- 
plied; and sometimes a single letter, in 


defiance of grammar, is made to stand 


for a whole root. In more than one 
instance, the letter N signifies the patri- 
arch Noah. Cylindrus, for example, 
is Cula-nah-ador, * the illustrious arkite 
Noah.” Different languages are not 
unfrequently united in the same appel- 
lation. 

Thus ductile are words to the touch 
of our author. With equal success he 
finds means of adapting them to his sub- 
ject. For this purpose he has collected 
a number of objects, which he considers 
as symbols of the heavenly bodies, or 
of the deluge and its concomitant cir- 
cumstances. We extract the following 
catalogue. ‘ The most usual symbols 
of the sun were a lion and a serpent; 
those of Noah, a bull, a horse, and a 
fish united with a man; those of the 
ark, a heifer, amare, a fish united with 
a woman, 2 ram, a boar, a cup, a sea- 
monster, and a beautiful female, who 
Was sometimes described as a virgin, 
and sometimes represented as the mother 
of the gods, and as the consort, the 
daughter, the parent, or the sister, of 
the principal arkite deity.”’ If therefore 
any syllables of a word, pruned or ex- 
tended into any similitude to Mr. Faber’s 
monosyllables, bear any reference to 
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any of these objects, it is immediately 
pressed into the service of the helio- 
arkite mysteries. 

Mr. Faber reduces all the personages 
of ancient mythology toa very small 
number ‘of archetypes. He is some- 
times informed by an obscure scholiast, 
that certain different names are only 
different appellations of the same god 
or hero. Where this information is 
wanting, he does not scruple, if neces- 
sary for his object, to confound genea- 
logies, and to representthe son, and the 
grandson, and a whole line of descen- 
dants, as the same person with their 
progenitor. In the course of this work, 
Noah has perhaps fifty different names 
bestowed on him, and the ark and the 
dove, (to borrow an expression from 
our author,) a proportionate polyonymy. 
Thus another advantage is gained, that 
what is not found applicable to the pur- 
pose under one name or character, may 
be found under another; and thus from 
the whole encyclopedia of fable, a to- 
lerable narrative of the diluvian events 
may be at length compiled. 

Such are the principal features of the 
system here devised for the discovery of 
remote and long-forgotten facts. If 
this key can be employed with success 
in opening the close repositories of his- 
torical truth, may we not hope that, in 
the progress of discovery, arguments 
may be developed by machinery, and 
poems constructed by engines ? 

To give the system an appearance of 
consistency and arrangement, a number 
of technical terms has been adopted, 
such as the arkite ogdoad, and the helio- 
arkite worship. 

To say much respecting the subordi- 
nate parts of an hypothesis, in its fun- 
damental principles so outrageous to all 
probability, would be needless. ‘The 
vocabulary is collected somewhat arbi- 
trarily from diferent languages, He- 
brew, Coptic, Greek, and Gothic. To 
do all that Mr. Faber has done in this 
work, nothing more than the slightest 
degree of acquaintance with the oriental 
languages is requisite, though we mean 
to say that his knowledge is not really 
more extensive. To analyze his work, 
which is often defective and obscure in 
arrangement, would be also difficult. 
We shall only mention some of the chief 
topics. The first chapter consists: of 
preliminary observations, intended to 
illustrate the system and the principles 
on which it is constructed. The second 
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is devoted to an analysis of the supposed 
Phenician history oi Sanchoniatho, and 
an explication of it on the principles of 
the author. He then proceeds to establish 
the identity of the Cabiri, Corybantes, 
Curetes, Dioscori, Anactes, Dii Magni, 
Idei Dactyli, Telchines, Lares, Plenates, 
Manes, Titans, and Aletz, the polyo- 
nymy of the sun, and the connection 
of the fabulous Hades with the mysteries 
ef the Cabiri. The various countries 
devoted to the Cabiric superstition are 
then investigated: Italy, Crete, Samo- 
thrace, and Troas. The second volume 
opens with an illustration of four con- 


venient monvsyllables, occupying nearly 
70 pages, and proceeds to the history of 
the Argonautic voyage, the war of the 
Titans, and the identity and import of 
the mysteries of Isis, Ceres, Mithras, 
Such is nearly the table of 


&c. &e. 
contents. 

We add another short extract for the 
purpose of illustrating more fully our 
author’s etymological propensities, and 
take it at hazard. 


«1 have mentioned, upon the authority of 
Tzetzes, that Lraly ree vived its name from a 
person ¢ alled Italus or Taurus. This person 
is evidently no other than the Tatus, Iealotus, 
or Ta xutus of Crete; ; whenee it wi!] 
thet the word Htalta is compounded 
Aia, or Ait-Al-Ata, the land of Italus or 
Talus, the soler bull. Ina similar manner 
Valium or Lalivm, in the territory of the 
Samnites, and Itatiea, o the island of Eabia, 
the country of the Corybantes, both equally 
derived their respective 2 ap pellations from the 
worship of Talu s. ‘Fhe same remark may be 
applied to the Tel : the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the isle of Taphos. These are said 
by the scholiast A, A Apollonius to have 
eriginally inhabited J camania ; and he de- 
scribes them as coming to Argos, and ficht- 
ing with Electryon, the father of Alementd, 
for hisoxen. Lk. “hectry “on was the son of Per- 
seus and Andromeda; from Hippothoé, the 
daughter of his brother Mestor, and Nep- 
tune, sprung Pterclas; and from Pterelas, 

aphius, atid ‘Teleboas the father of the 
Telehbor. Alement afterwards married Am- 
phityron, and at lengih became the mether 
of Hercules by Jupiter. All these names 
are significant. Teleboas is compounded ef. 
Tel-Ob-Bou, the helio-tauric serpent ; and 
Electryon i is derived fi rom El-Oc-Tor-Ion, the 
divine tauri¢ dove of the oecan. In a similar 
manner, Alcinent is Al-Oc-Mena, the lunar 
deity of the sea; Ain phitryon i is Am-Phi-Ter- 
Jon, the oracular god of the bull and the 
dove; Mestor is M’ Ks-T; or, the great solar 
bull; Pterelas P’Tor-El-As the bull the 

od of fire; and Hippotho?, the concubine 
gy Neptune, is Hippo-Thea, the divine Hip- 


: 
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Ay rk. 


piaa The contest, in short, was he- 
tween ihe votaries of the two great supersti- 
tions, and was that which preceded their 
final union. A colony of these Teleboz, 
according to Vir: gil, formerly inhabited Ca- 
prea in the bay of } Naples ; and he mentions 
one of their ancient sovereigns named Telon, 
who was the father of Oeb alus, 


Nec tu carminibus nostris indictus abibis 

Ocbale, quem generdsse Telon Sebethide 
nympha 

Fertur: ‘I'cleboum Capreas cum regna 
teneret 

Jam senior.—— 


Telon or Tel-On is the sun; and his sup- 
posed offspring Ocbalus is Ob- Al, the serpent 
deity.” 


To say what the heathen mythology 
is not, in opposition at least to such 
systems as that of the present work, is 
easy ; to determine what it is, is happily 
as unimportant as the question is diffi- 
cult; or perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, incapable of resolution. In its 
origin we conceive it to have been partly 
symbolical, and partly to consist of dis- 
guised narrations of facts which really 
happened ; the mythology of different 
countries we believe to have been chiefly 
local. It was said by a fo rmer, though 
much less dari ings adventurer in the same 
field, that “ the heathen 1ythology is a 
free oad open chase, where men 0 f letters 
are privilesed to sport and pursue the 
game, each according to his fancy.” 
We have only one objection to this ac- 
count, that the game, generally speak. 
ing, is not worth the pursuit. ‘ The 
fables,” says Hume, “ which are com. 
monly employed to supply the place of 
true history, ought entirely to be disre- 
garded; or if any exception be admitted 
to this general rule, it can only be in 
favour of the ancient gory fictions, 
which are so celebrated and so agree- 
able, that they will ever be the objects 
of the attention of mankind.’? And to 
apply even these fictions to the investi- 
gation of history, appearsto us a labour 
as fruitless as tha of Sisyphus — If, 

who, accora@pg to the old pe 


versat 
Saxum sudans niteudo, neque proficit hiium. 


While we cannot but disapprove en- 
tirely of his system, we are both willing 
and desirous to make a favourable dis- 
tinction between Mr. Faber’s learning, 
and what pears to us his erroneous 
application ot He is extensively 


at 
at 
3 
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acquainted with the works of antient and 
modern literature, his syle is correct 
and classical, and he writes with temper 
and moderation, and without any ap- 
pearance of that contempt, usual to 
system-makers, for those who have not 
seen facts in the light in which they are 
viewed by themselves. It appears to 
have been a great object of Mr. Faber’s 
work, to contribute something to the 
evidences of the Mosaic history, and 
thus to the cause of religion; that he 
has been in any degree successful, it is 
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not in our power to say ; had his learn- 
ing and labour received a different 
direction, it would have given us much 
satisfaction to have been able to join his 
name to those of Marsh and Paley; as 
the case at present is, we must express 
a hope that he will not represent his 
system as of essential moment to the 
establishment of the truth of revelation, 
as we are afraid that with superiicial ob- 
servers, such a declaration would rather 
tend to make unbelievers, than to pro» 
duce converts, 


BOOKS. 


Arr. VII. £lgantie Latine; or Rules and Exercises, illustrative of elegant Latin Stgley 


intended for the Use of the higher Classes of Grammar Schools. 


FROM our knowledge of Dr. Valpy’s 
former works of elementary instruction, 
we have long been induced to regard 
him as a very able and diligent teacher 
of classical learning. The present work 
forms a very suitable companion to his 
former publications, and is of a descrip- 
tion which was much wanted in our 
schools. We have looked it over with 
attention, and can without hesitation re- 
commend it as containing many judici- 
ous observations, respecting an impor- 
tant, but, except in our great schools, 
tco generally neglected branch of classi- 
caleducation. Dr. Valpy thus explains 
the nature of his object. 

** During twenty years in which I have 
been engaged in the arduous but important 
task of teaching the classics, it has never 
failed to excite my wonder and sorrow, that 
in the many attempts, which have been 
made to smooth the difficulties, with which 
the road to classical excellence is attended, 
no method tending to facilitate Latin com- 
position has been successively pursued from 
the first introduction of youth into the ele- 


8vo. pp. 220. 


mentary exercises, to his arrival into the 
flowery fields of correct elegance and dig- 
nity of style. The greatest care is usually 
taken in conducting him to a certain point: 
when he understands the plain application of 
his rules of syntax, he is then thrown upon 
the wide world of elegant latinity, in which 
the range he is to take, though stript of the 
thorns of grammatical analysis, is still very 
precarious ; his progress is still ascensu difi~ 
cidis. For unless the master is at liberty to 
point out very minutely the particular words, 
or arrangement of words which constitute 
elegance, he must greatly depend upon his 
owa judgment and observation for the know- 
ledge ot them. *And there is as great a dif- 
ference between the mere grammatical struc- 
ture of a sentence, and the elegant usage and 
collocation of words, as between the rude 
sketch of an imperfect outline, and the fine 
colouring of a finished painting.” 

We are ourselves so strongly convinc- 
ed of the importance of composition, for 
the purpose of acquiring a familiar per- 
ception of the elegancies of any language, 
that we give this little book our hearty 
recommendation. 


Arr. VIII. 4 new Dictionary of Antient Geography. ByCuaries Pye. 8vo. 


THIS is a work which contains some 
internal evidence of having been. com- 
piled in the manner which the author 
describes. Whenever in the course of 
his reading he met with any geographi- 
cal illustration, he had recourse, he in- 
forms us, to his common-place book, 
from whici the information was after- 
wards copied in alphabetical order, but 
without any view to publication. In 
process of time, however, the manuscript 
became voluminous, and he then began 
to incorporate it with other alphabetical 
works on the same subject. All the 


utility, to which by its nature it can as- 
pire, is that of a book of reference in the 
perusal of ancient history, for the use 
of such readers as do not make geogra- 
phy a direct and professed study ; and 
this purpose we presume, from the de- 
gree of examination which we have be- 
stowed upon it, that it is in general 
sufficiently correct to answer. ‘Lhe ar- 
ticles are very numerous, and many of 
them, though the book bears the title of 
a dictionary of ancient history, relate to 
subjects entirely modern. 
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Arr. IX. 4 Mythological Dictionary, with an Essay on the Sacrifices to Heathen Deities. 
12mo. 


THIS is one of those ephemeral pub- 
lications, which have their day, and are 
then replaced by some other work of the 
same kind, in a newer form, without 
perhaps a greater share of merit. The 
humility of the compiler, may be esti- 
mated by the profound respect, and dis- 
tant admiration with which he regards 
Mr. Lempriere’s useful publication on a 


similiar subject, but larger scale, as a 
work which will immortalize its author. 
Mr. Lempriere’s book is a very service- 
able companion to the young student ; 
but we apprehend that immortality was 
the object which he had least in view in 
the compilation of it. ‘The execution of 
the work before us we can in very few 
respects commend. 


Art. X. Skeleton of the Latin Accidence, in eight Tables. 


A Neat exhibition of the paradigmata 
of Latin nouns and verbs, and very like- 
ly to prove acceptable and useful to 
ehildren engaged in learning the rudi- 
ments. The examples are well selected, 
and contain some varieties which are not 


noticed incommon grammars. Care is 
taken by the manner of printing them, 
to distinguish the essential from the va- 
riable parts of words. We believe that 
we are indebted to Dr. Carey for this 
useful little work. 


Art. XI. Progressive Exercises, adapted to the Eton Accidence. 8vo0. pp. 30. 


THIS is a useful initiatory book, evi- 
dently compiled by some person who has 
been engaged in the practice, or who 
has considered the theory of learning. 
It consists of two parts, one intended to 


exercise boys in the variations of single 
words and the simplest rules of con- 
struction ; the other, to conduct them ta 
the analysis of complete sentences. 








CHAPTER VII. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


THE only new works in this department, which the British press has produced 


during the last year, are three publications by Signor Graglia, introductory to a 
knowledge of the Italian language. A new edition of Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar and Exercises (See Ann. Rev. vol. I. p. 556) with a few additions and 


corrections, has also made its appearance. 


Art. I. New Guide to the Italian Language. 


THE learner will find this a useful 
grammar. To each person in every tense 
of every verb some sentence is affixed to 


By G. A. Gracuia. 8vo. pp. 2350. 


explain their various significations and 
uses. 


; Arr. II. Continuation of the New Guide to the Italian Language. 8vo. pp- 116. 


THE novelty of this plan, which is 
that of giving lessons in false syntax, 
that the learner may rectify it, we shall 
not so readily acknowledge as the utility. 
It is not often that any thing amusing 
can be selected from a book of exercises, 
yet we think the reader will be amused 
to see how Signor Graglia has contrived 
to teach his pupils mythology and_poe- 


try in a sonnet of his own in praise of 


the musical talents and voice of a lady. 
First comes the sonnet itself, then its 
simple syntax, then this translation. 


“‘Thou, O Pheebus, who dartest thy rays 
upon the poles, . 

Thou, O Apollo, who shakest thy sublime 
fire on poets, 

Thou, O Neptune, call all the living ones at 
these scenes, 

With thy roaring command. 


Thou, O Mercury, messenger of the gods, 

Redouble thy wings to acquaint the nations, 

‘Tellthem, that harmony and sweet complaints 

Came down from heaven into the British em- 
pire. 


You, O Nereides, Ieave the fountains, 
Hamadryades, forget the forests, 
And you, Oreades, forsake the mountains. 


O ye Naiads, come afl out from the waves, 


Exalted Pleiades, deseend to the singing 
anrong the sons ot Mars, 
And Pallases, so renowned in our land.” 

An exposition of the fable follows. I 
have introduced, says the author, this 
easy specimen of verses of mine, in order 
to close these exercises with something 
unexpected from the scholar, and at the 
same time to show how poetry should be 
explained or taught to a beginner. 


«‘ Now the learner being provided with 
my [talian and English Pocket Dictionary, 
with my New Guide to the Italian Lan- 
guages, and these Exercises, will, with great 
acility and little expence, procure to himself 
the knowledge of this beautiful, harmonious, 
and fashionable language.” 

We sce no reason to gainsay this asscre 
tion, but Signor Graglia we trust will not 
be offended if we add, that a few of his 
lessons will greatly facilitate the labour. 

The method adopted in the latter part 
of this work, of mingling English with 
Italian, that the learner may fit in the 
fragments wanting of either language, is 
certainly useful ; and will be of the same 
assistance in acquiring Italian conversa- 
tionally, as dissected maps are found to 
be in teaching children the ruder parts of 
geography. ; 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Raccolta di Letiere Istorico-Mitologiche e Morale. 


Da G. A. Gractia. 


8vo. pp. 200. 


THE author shall declare his own ob- 
ject in this selection. 


«In giving to the public these letters, it 
may appear to some too presumptuous an at- 
tempt to range myself in the copious number 
of eminent writers upon the same subject ; 
and to others, to bea tie almost needless, 
considering the few who, (compiratively 
speaking) will read them. In the first place, 
I shall say, if the matter is rightly considered, 
every tongue, every way, and every method 
ought to be tried, if not to destroy (an at- 
tempt almost impossible) at least to diminish 
the evil, which the many depraved produc- 
tions, under various colours and forms, dis- 
grace the art of printing, with so much de- 
triment to young people, thus undermining 
their good morals, in order to blow up, as it 
were, that education, which their friends had 
given them with so much zeal; they being 
conscious that the principal riches of a state, 
and the cayse of the welfare of families, 
chiefly depend on the good education given to 
children ; and is to the mind what agricul- 
ture is to the earth; and as we are hy our 
corrupt nature more prone to evil than in- 
clined to good ; and, blindly, more lulled by 
present pleasures, than engaged by thoughts 
of fuiure happiness ; wherefore, if the fear of 
God should not come in aid of good advice, 
where should we not be led by those profane 


writers! As it is so, I have selected in these 
letters, subjects, if not of the most sublime 
kind, at least, the easiest to be put in practice, 
and the more adapted to the circumstances 
of the times, and the most general, in order to 
oppose the vices that are also most general ; 
therefore, in them will be inculcated, that the 
mind ought to be guided by reason ; that, 
to use provoking words, is often the cause of 
ercat evils ; that the passionate man hurts 

imself more than others ; that virtue never 
grows old nor loses strength ; that those who 
are habituated to afflictions bear them more 
calmly ; that before one makes any one his 
friend, one ought to examine him carefully, 
before trusting him with a secret; that the 
flatterer flies from the virtuous man, and at- 
taches himself to the presumptuous one; 
but, to avoid prolixity, 1 shall only add, that 
too great a prosperity, as well as too great an 
adversity, are equally dangeroys; and peace 
in families, and subordination in subjects, are 
the fruits of virtue alone, without which, nei- 
thera state nora family can long prosper, but 
it must of necessity decay and fall, as a tree 
with withered roots.” 


We have only to remark that the se- 
Iection seems well adapted for the de- 
signed purpose, and that the Signor’s 
Italian is somewhat less confused than 
his English. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


. THERE is no department of Literature in which the inferiority of the last to 
the preceding year is so strongly marked as that which is treated of in the pre- 
sent chapter. Of the works relating to the science of Education there is not one 
whose very title will not be forgotten in the course of a twelvemonth; and the 
books intended for the use of young persons will probably share the same fate, 
with the exception perhaps of Messrs. Bruce’s Introduction to Geography. 


Art. I. Friendly Admonitions to Parents, and the Female Sex in general; with Reflete 


tions on Moral and Religious Subjects ; intended for the Benefit of the rising Generation. 


By Cuagrorre Banpcer, late CHanrorre WAINWRIGHT. 


IN these unassuming pages will be 
found some sensible and useful reflec- 
tions on the present system of female 
education. The exclusion of domestic 
concerns from the modern system of in- 
struction is justly condemned, and the 
evil consequences represented, which 
those more particularly in inferior sta- 
tions of life must experience from a cul- 
tivation of exterior ornamental accom- 


8vo. pp. 162. 


plishments to the neglect of solid and 
essential duties. Among various topics 
which are touched upon, Mrs. Wain- 
wright dwells on the palpable incom- 
petency of a large proportion of those 
who assume the character of gover- 
nesses, to the arduous and responsible 
task of tuition: her advice to parents on 
this subject is particularly worth attend. 
ing to. 


Arr. Il. Letters on the Importance of the Female Sex; with Observations on their Man- 


ners and Education. 


THIS little rigmarole volume con- 
tains one passage so truly original that 
we will preserve it. It is an apology 
for Eve, showing that she was right in 
eating the apple. 


«« By the creation of woman, the great 
design was accomplished—the universal sys- 
tem was harmonised.—Happiness and inno- 
ecnce reigned together: but, unacquainted 
with the nature or existence of evil—consci- 
ous only of good, and imagining that all 
were of that essence around her—without 
the advantages of the tradition of fore-fathers 
to relate, or of ancient records to hand down, 
Eve was fatally and necessaiily ignorant of 
the rebellious disobedience of the fallen an- 
gels, and of their invisible vigilance and 
combination to accomplish the destruction 
of the new favourites of heaven. 

«« In so momentous an event as that 
which has ever been exclusively imputed to 
her, neither her virtue nor her prudence 
ought to be suspected: and there is little 
reason to doubt that, if the same temptations 
had been offered to her husband, under the 

Aun. Rev. Vor. II. 


By Miss Hatriecp. 


8vo. pp. 157. 

same appearances, but he also would have 
acquiesced in the commission of this act of 
disobedience. 

*¢ Eve's attention was attracted by the 
manner in which the serpent first made his 
attack: he had the gift of speech, which she 
must have observed to be a faculty peculiar 
to themselves. ‘This appeared an evidence of 
something supernatural. ‘The wily tempter 
chose also the form of the serpent to assist 
his design, as not only in wisdom and saga- 
city that creature surpassed all others, but 
his figure was also erect and beautiful; for it 
was not until the offended justice of God de- 
nounced the curse, that the serpent’s crest 
was humbled to the dust. 

«* During this extraordinary interview it 
is evident, that Eve felt a full impression of 
the divine command, which she repeated to 
the tempter at the time of his solicitations. 
She told him, they were not to eat of that 
tree.—* And the woman said unto the ser- 
pent, Weinay eat of the fruit of the trees of 
the garden, but of the fruit of the tree that 
is in the midst of the garden; God said, ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch'yt, 
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lest ye die.” But the serpent opposed her 
arguments with sophistry and promises.— 
«He said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die, but shall be as gods !'—What an 
idea to a mortal !—Such an image astonish- 
ed her!—It was not the gross impulses of 
greedy appetite that urged her, but a nobler 
motive that induced her to examine the con- 
sequences of the act.—She was to be better 
and happier—to exchange a mortal for an an- 
gelic nature.. Her motive was great, virtu- 
gous, irresistible. Might she not have felt 
herself awed and inspired with a belief of 
a divine order?—-Upon examination, she 
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found it was to produce a greater good than 
as mortals they could enjoy: this impres- 
sion excited a desire to possess that good ; 
and that desire determined her will, and the 
future destiny of a world.” 


Mr. Todd, no doubt, will notice this 
in the rext edi*ion of his Paradise Lost, 
as an idea which escaped Milton. We 
recommend it also to the attention of 
all biblical comimentators, if indeed it 
should not be appended as a supplement 
to the first chapters of Genesis. 


Art. IIL. Letters of Advice from a Mother to her Son, 8vo. pp. 450. 


AMONG the peculiar characteristics 
of the present age of literature is the 
propensity of our female writers to pub- 
lish sermons upon education, in the 
shape of letters, essays, and treatises ; 
thinking that the only requisite stock in 
trade to set up with is pen, ink, paper, 
and plenty of words. 


This Mrs. Crespigny talks as confi- 
dently of Spinosa as if she could read 
his works, and confutes his opinions 
with as much self-complacency as if she 
could understand them. ‘To her and to 
all such as her we have only to wish 
n:ore sense, or more diffidence. 


**] pray you, woman, being weak, seem so.” 


Art. IV. Anthropaideia; or, a Tractate on General Education. By ANpaew Cowan, 


M.D. 


IN these well-meant volumes there is 
much good sense. ‘The author con- 
cludes with a brief retrospect of their 
contents, which will answer the purpose 


of a more laboured analysis. 


** The necessity of accompanying instruc- 
tion in all its departments with the emotion 
of pleasure, points out to us the propriety 
and utility of reforming all the different in- 
struments which are employed to cultivate 
the human mind, since in their existing 
state pain is uniformly attendant upon their 
employment. We have formerly divided the 
principal artificial means to be used in edu- 
cation, into two great divisions, calculated 
to cultivate and improve the two principal 
faculties of the mind, imagination and jude- 
ment. The first of these divisions compre- 
hends all the various departments of litera- 
ture; the second includes all those which 
may be denominated scientific. ‘The great 
object, then, of what is usually termed edu- 
cation, is properly to select all the useful 


8vo. Two vols. pp. about 500. 


«© To all those who are at all acquainted 
with the principles of human nature, it will 
be superfluous to adduce proofs to demon- 
strate, that whatever knowledge or informa- 
tion of acknowledged imporiance and inte- 
rest is acquired with ease, its study is accom- 
panied universally with a degree of pleasure. 
!n order to render the acquisition of know- 
ledge pleasant, it must be made both inte- 
resting and easy of comprehension. Keep- 
ing these two truths always in view, we con- 
ceive it practicable, and that even without 
much difficulty, to transform both science 
and literature, into pleasing and delightful 
studies. 

“¢ We shall begin with the consideration 
of literature, which naturally first engages 
our attention. With a view of making the 
study of language agreeable and pleasant, 
particularly to boys, it is neeessary that the 
subject on which students are employed to 
read, be interesting. The judicious teacher 
can easily collect authors, in almost every 
language, whose writings are calculated to 


parts, both of literature and of science, and arrest and interest the mind at an early period 
to render: their study as pleasing as possible of life. In order, however, to render the 
tothe mind. We have, in the first volume study and comprehension of such works 
of this work, laid down what we con- casy, difficult passages should always be sa- 
ceived to be a comprehensive and just plan _ tisfactorily explained in the student’s verna- 
of a general education, enumerating the dif- cular tongue by notes, and they should, to 
ferent departments of study, that properly beginners, be accompanied with literal trans4 
belong to each division, with the order in lations. 

which they should naturally succeed each «* In the reformation of science the same 
other. We shall therefore, in this place, general principles must always regulate our 
endeavour to point out the means by which conduct. Mathematics, the great and indis- 
the study of all these classes of knowledge pensable foundation of all scientific know- 
may be rendered most pleasing, and, in con- !edge, do not admit of that method of treat- 
sequence, most beneficial to the mind, ment which is most fascinating. Each pro» 
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position must be concisely and closely demon- 
strated, without admitting those analogies 
which are best fitted to please the youthful 
mind. But if the propositions themselves 
require such rigorous abstraction, we are 
at full liberty to illustrate them, in any man- 
ner we imagine to be most pleasing. Co- 
rollaries therefore should always accompany 
mathematical propositions, pom these should 
be calculated to engage the affections and 
please the mind. Experimental philosophy 
requires no additional ornaments, to render 
it delightful to the human heart. 

“s Whosoever keeps these principles con- 
stantly in view, and reforms in pursuance of 
them any department of literature or of sci- 
ence; may claim to himself the title of a be- 
nefactor to humanity. ‘The author of this 
work intends to devote a large portion of his 
time to. this truly momentous and interest- 
ing subject, directing his attention more 
especially to the abstract sciences. He shall 
however be glad to find himself anticipated 
by more able hands, whose powers may be 
better adapted for this undertaking. ‘The 
highest object of his ambition is, to be enu- 
merated as one among the first to assert the 
rights of human nature, and the last to re- 
Iinquish them.” 


We think the work might advantage- 
ously be compressed, for Dr. Cowan has 
too often expended his time in proving 
what no reader would be disposed to 
deny or doubt. We would also recom- 
mend to him more prudence: he speaks 
of all persons employed in tuition with 
an indiscriminating and illiberal aspe- 
rity, and the reasonable disgust which 
such passages must excite, cannot fail to 
Occasion a general prejudice against the 
rest of his treatise. Hts remarks on the 
practice of physic savour equally of youth 
and presumption. But the most extra- 
ordinary part of the book is his scheme 
for public worship. 


‘« T consider music to be the only rational 
means which can be used in public worship 
to excite true devotion. Articulate language 
is quite inadequate to produce this end. It 
tends to.arrest the attention to the contem- 
plation of sounds degraded by vulgar use, 
and to those objects which are little calcu- 
lated to kindle in the breast the pure flame 
of devotion. Music, when employed in 
public worship, possesses the important ad- 


vantage peculiar to itself, that all men, of 
whatever sect or denomination, may equally 
participate its influence. No particular creed 
which a person may happen to entertain can 
unfit him for enjoying this mode of worship, 
in case he entertains no particular prejudice 
against it. This species of public worship 
seems more conformable to the spirit of 
Christianity than any other which ever can 
be adopted. Christianity tends directly to 
level all religious distinctions among men, 
and to render true devotion the genuine off- 
spring of the heart. Music excites all the 
finer and more noble feelings of the soul, 
and affords that enjoyment which cannot be 
augmented or diminished by the opinioas or 
influence of men. For this reason it tends 
to allay the furious spirit of sectarianism, 
whose influence goes directly to pervert and 
destroy the heart, and unqualify her for the 
enjoyment of every refined and every hea- 
venly emotion.” 


The exceeding oddity of this passage 
disarms all resentment for its absurdity. 
Dr. Cowan is for taking the people by 
the ears, supposing, we presume, that 
they have been too long led by the nose. 
Were our hierarchy to be reformed upon 
this truly original idea, Mrs. Billington 
would without dispute be made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Incledon ap- 
pointed to the see of York. ‘The other 
sees would be filled from the Opera- 
house, and this would afford a happy 
opening for a reconciliation with the 
church of Rome, as no objection would 
be made on the part of the new bishops 
to the celibacy of the clergy. There 
would indeed be some difficulty in dis- 
posing of the present bench. It cannot 
be expected that any one of them should 
qualify himself for first fiddle, but some 
might appropriately beat the drum or 
sound the trumpet, others be furnished 
with tinkling cymbals, others again be 
employed as bellows-blowers, having been 
used to blow the coals, and beyond all 
doubt, all might very soon be taught to 
join readily in chorus. The admission of 
the bag-pipes would destroy presbyte- 
rianism, the children of Israel would be 
converted by the Jews-harp, and we 
might hope to see the church in har- 
mony. 


Art. V. Improvements in Education, as it respects the industrigus Classes of the Com- 


munity. 
JOSEPH Lancaster is the Count 
Rumford of schoolmasters ; his main ob- 


jects are to save time and expence in edu- 
cating the children of the poor, and these 


By Joseru Lancaster. 


Svo. pp. 66. 
he seems successfully to have accom. 
plished. 

*« Supply twenty boys with slates and pen- 
cils, and pronounce any word for thein to 
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write, suppose it is the word * ab-so-lu-ti-on ;° 
they are obliged to listen with attention, to 
catch the sound of every letter as it falls 
from their teacher's lips ; again, they have to 
retrace thé idea of every letter, and the pro- 
nunciation of the word, as they write it on 
the slates. If we examine ourselves, when 
we write letters, we shall find that writing is 
so much associaied and connected with or- 
thography, that we cannot write a word 
without spelling as we write, aud involun- 
tarily correcting any inaccuracy that may 
occur. 
«« Now these twenty boys, if they were at 
a common school, would each have a book, 
and, one ata time, would read or spell to 
their teacher, while the other nineteen were 
looking at their books, orabout them, as they 
leased ; or, if their eyes are riyetted on their 
ake by terror and coercion, can we be 
ure that the attention of their minds is en- 
gaged as appearance seems to speak itis? On 
the contrary, when they have slates, the 
twentieth boy may read to the teacher, whiic 
the other nineteen are spelling words on the 
slate, instead of sitting idle. The class, by 
this means, will spell, write, and read at the 
same instant of time. In addition to this, 
the same trouble which teaches twenty will 
suffice to teach sixty or a hundred, by em- 
ploying some of the senior boys to inspect the 
slates of the others, they not omitting to 
spell the word themselves, and on a signal 
given by them to the principal teacher, that 
the word is finished by all the boys they over- 
Took, he is informed when to dictate another 
to the class. This experiment has been re- 
peatedly practised by 112 and 128 boys at 
once; and judicious persons, good judges on 
the subject of education, who were present, 
were convinced, that the same trouble was 
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sufficient to teach 200 boys, or more, on the 
same plan. 

*« but if the individual advantage derived 
from this method in tuition is great, what 
must the aggregate be? If 20 boys spell 200 
words each, the same number spelt by 60 
boys must produce a great increase of total. 

“© Kach boy can spell 100 words in a morns 
ing: if 100 scholars do this 200 mornings 
yearly, the following will be the total of their 
efforts towards improvement : 

100 words 
200 mornings 
20,000 words each boy per ann. 
100 boys : 


2,000,000 Total words spelt by 100 
boys per ann.” 

This financial aggregate is rather ludi- 
crous, but the plan is not the less praise- 
wortliy. The younger boys, who have 
not yet learnt to write, are made to print 
the word in sand. 

The mode of cyphering is similar ; all 
the boys of a class write down a sum 
upon their slate as the monitor reads it 
to them, the whole process in words and 
figures. 

Mr. Lancaster has 300 scholars, and 
expresses himself fully satisfied with the 
effects of this plan. We earnestly re- 
commend his pamphlet to the attention 
of all persons concerned in the education 
of the poor. The Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor would do well 
in circulating his plan. It might be 
fully stated in a hand-bill. 


Art. VI. An Essay on the Beauties of the Universe: selecied from the most eminent Au 
thors, illustrated with Notes, containing the choicest Thoughts of the best English Poets. 
To which are added, suitable Reflections designed for the Amusement of Youth. 12mo. 


pp- 183. 


THE attention of children cannot be 
too early or too frequently directed to 
the beauties of the universe ; these beau- 
ties, which open upon them every morn- 
ing as they rise, are, from the very 
circumstance of their familiarity, too 
frequently unheeded. ‘The object of 
these pages is to awaken the dormant 


Ant. VII. Holidays at Home; written for the Amusenient of Young Persons. 


CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS. 


AMUSING stories, which may safely 
be put into the hands of children. The 
writings of Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Miss Edgeworth, and one or two others, 


sensibilities of young persons, by re« 
minding them, that every insect which 
crawls on the ground, every blade of 
grass which grows, every shower and 
every sun-beam, proclaim at once the 
omnipotence and universal benevolence 


of God. 


By 
12mo. pp. 309. 

have made us somewhat fastidious ; but 
we must not expect to meet with rival ex- 
cellence every day. 
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Preludes to Knowledge; or, amusing and instructive Conversations on 


History, Astronomy, Geography, Optics, and the Division of Time in different Countries. 


Laterspersed with Stories moral and entertaining. 


thor of ** James Manners and his Dog Bluff.” 


THESE stories are above the capa- 
city of children to whom they are ad- 
dressed, and are too superficial for chil- 


Art. [X. The History of Man. 


WE should think that children would 
find this little compilation dull and wea- 
risome: anecdotes of men and manners 


Art. X. The Life of Moses ; 


a Lady. 


THE writer of these pages prefers 
two claims upon the public, which are 
never urged in vain. “ She ts young and in 
adversity, scarcely yet entered her twenty- 
second year; she has drunk deep of the 


Art. XI. 


By ExvizavetuH SOMERVILLE: Au- 
18mo. pp. 194. 


dren of more advanced age The vo- 
lume abounds in typograp ical errors, 
which is an unpardonable fault. 


12mo. 


are wanting to enliven dry descriptions 
ot dress. 


designed for the Amusement and Instruction of Youth. By 
Svo. pp. 75. 


fountain of human affliction, nor has hi- 
therto been permitted to refuse the bitter 
draught of keen disappointment.”’ 

This little work is not destitute of me- 
rit, either in point of plan or execution. 


The Elegant Preceptor : or, an Introduction to the Knowledge of the World ; 


containing Instructions in Morality, and useful and ornamental Accomplishmeuts, selected 


from the Works of the most eminent Writers. 


SCRAPS of morality from Blair, 
Johnson, Addison, Steel, Edgeworth, 


Art. XII. 
for the Instruction of Youth. By 
most recent Editions of the Author's Works. 
THE Abbé Lévisac published last 
year a selection from the works of the 
Archbishop of Cambray, entitled Legons 
de Fenelon, of which an account was given 
in our former volume, p. 587.— By trans- 
lating these “ lessons” into English, the 
whole value of the book is totally de- 
stroyed. There is no scarcity of excel- 
lent books for young people in our own 
language, but the number of French 
Aer. XIII. 
Virtue and Improvemeut. Dy 
WE have no fault to find with the 
moral tendency of this little volume, ex- 
cept that it now and then inculcates that 
sickly nervous sensibility which is too 
much the characteristic of the present 
age. In every other respect, however, 


18mo. pp. 136. 


Rousseau, Madame Genlis, cum multis 
aliis qua nunc perscribere longum est. 


Lessons of Fenelon, late Archbishop of Cambray, selected from his Works, 
M. ve Levisac. 


The whole translated from the 
Svo. pp. 322. 

works adapted to the same purpose, and 
from the purity of their style serving also 
as exercises in that language, is but 
small. The explanatory notes of the 
Abbé are totally omitted in this version, 
nor do we sce any use to which it can be 
applied, except that of saving idle boys 
the trouble of turning over their diction- 
ary, and thus injuring themselves and de- 
ceiving their masters and parents. 


Evenings Rationally Employed; or, Moral and Entertaining Incentives to 
W. Heme. 8vo. pp. 270. 


the book is wholly worthless. The style 
is wretched; a large proportion of the 
facts recorded are vulgar and long ex- 
ploded errors; and the proper names of 
persons, places, and things, betray gross 
ignorance or shameful carelessness. 


Art. XIV. An Introduction to Philosophical and Physical Geography : in which all the 
Operations and Appearances of Nature are demonstrated to be the Result of natural Causes. 
Likewise the Cause and Origin of Mountains, Rivers, the Properties of the Sea, Springs, 
Mineral Waters, Hot Baths, &Se. explained. To which is added, an Explanation of 
the different Lengths of Days and Nights, the Vicissitudes of the Seasons, Gc. 8vo. 


pp. 124. 


IT will not be supposed that a satis- 
factory explanation of the subjects men- 


One plate. 


tioned in the ample title page, which we 
have just transcribed, can possibly be 
Ge 3 
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given in the short compass of 124 pages. 
r 

The author, however, has found an ef- 
fectual way of reconciling us to his bre- 
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vity, by evincing the most deplorable 
ignorance of the science which he has 
undertaken to demonstrate. 


Art. XV. An Introduction to Geography and Astronomy, by the Use of the Globes and 
Maps. To which are added, the Construction of Maps, and a Table of the Latitudes 
and Longitudes of the Places mentioned in the Work. By E. andJ. Bruce. 8vo. pp. 250. 


THIS useful little work consists of 
two parts: the first contains thirty-six 
problems to be resolved by the terrestrial 
globe; the second contains thirty pro- 
blems, adapted to the celestial globe. 
—The writings of Dr. Hutton, Pro- 
fessor Vince, Dr. Herschell, and other 


able mathematicians, have been judi- 
ciously had recourse to; and the mo- 
dern discoveries are inserted in their pro- 
per places. The whole forms a very 
complete treatise, superior in many re- 
spects to most of its predecessors on the 
same subject. 


Art. XVI. An Easy Grammar of Geography: intended asa Companion and Introduction 


, 


to the “ Geograt oy 


& di ‘a 
Rev. J. Gorpsmitu. 18mo. pp. 14k 


THE manner in which this introduc- 
tion is executed, can only be known by 
a specimen ; take one any where: 


“© Of the United Kingdom-of Great Britain 


and freland. 


«© The island of Great Britain is divided 
into England, Wales, and Scotland. It is 
six hundred miles long, and three hundred 
broad; and contains about twelve millions 
of inhabitants. 

«<The advantages of its climates are thus 
described by a modern poet: 

«¢ A fairer isle than Britain, never sun 
View'd in his wide career! A lovely spot 
For all that life can ask !--Salubrious !--mild! 
Its hills are green! its woods and prospects 

fair! 
Tis meadows fertile! and, to crown the whole 
In one delightful word,—it is our home— 
Our native isle.” 

“To the aboye it may be added, that 
Great Britain is the undisputed mistress of 
the seas, which are every where covered 
with her ships. Her wealth, the value of 
her manufactures, and the extent of her 
commerce are unequalled. ‘Fhe industry and 
intelligence of her inhabitants, the excellent 
form of her politica) constitution, the just 
administration of her laws, and the inde- 
pencence arising from her insular situation, 
combine to render her an object of admira~ 
tion to all other nations. 

*¢ England contains forty counties or 
$.iires, situated in the following order, taken 
from north to south. 

Counties. 
Northumberland 
Durham 
Cumberland Carlisle 
Westmoreland Appleby 
Yorkshire York 
Lancashire Lancaster 
Cheshire Chester 
Shropshire Shrewsbury 


Chief Towns. 
Newcastle 
Dyrhan 


for the Use of Schools,” by the same Author. 


With Maps. By the 


Counties. 


Chief Towns. 
Derbyshire 


Derby 


Nottinghamshire 
Lincolnshire 
Rutland 
Leicestershire 
Staffordshire 
Warwickshire 
Worcestershire 
Herefordshire 
Monmouthshire 
Gloucestershire 
Oxfordshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Northamptonshire 
Bedfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Cambridgeshire 
Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Essex 
Hertfordshire 
Middlesex 

Kent 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Berkshire 
Hampshire 
Wiltshire 
Dorsetshire 
Somerseishire 
Devonshire 
Cornwall 


Nottingham 
Lincoln 
Oakham 
Leicester 
Stafford 
Warwick 
Worcester 
Hereford 
Monmouth 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Aylesbury 
Northampton 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Cambridge 
Norwich 
Bury 
Chelmsford 
Hertford 
London 
Canterbury 
Guildford 
Chichester 
Reading 
Winchester 
Salisbury 
Dorset 
Wells 
Exeter 
Launceston 


«* London contains nearly a million of 
inhabitants, is twenty miles in circumfe- 
rence, and is the largest and most opulent 
city in the world.” 

After giving such an account as this 
is of almost every country in the globe, 
Mr. Goldsmith gives some geographical 
questions, problems and questions on 
the use of the globes, and a vocabulary 
of the proper names of places, divided 
and accented in the way in which they 
are usually pronounced. 
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Practical Arithmetic ; or the Definitions and Rules in whole Numbers, 


Fractions Vulgar and Decimal, exemplified by a large Collection of Questions relating to 
Business: including Rules and Examples of Mental Calculations and Abbreviations in 
By 


most Parts of Arithmetic. The whole combining Theory with Practice: with Notes. 


J. Ricuarps. 


8vo. pp. 160, 


THE multiplication table used by Mr. 
Richards extends as far as 12x19; by 
means of which and the common pence 
table, most of the calculations requisite 
in the common routine of retail busi- 
ness, and in making out bills, may be 
effected with accuracy and expedition, 
without the use of the pen. In almost 
al] cases the habit is acquired even at 


present by long and frequent practice, 
but the rules here laid down will consi- 
derably promote this desirable facility. 
The abbreviations of the common rules 
we do not much approve of; they are 
thus rendered less intelligible to the 
learner, and no other -advantage can 
counterbalance this defect. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE richness of the Biographical Department, in the literary history of the 
last year, atones, in a considerable degree, for the deficiencies and worthlessness 
which unfortunately characterise some of the other divisions. Not only have the 
lives of several eminent character, already known and recorded, been written 
afresh, and presented to the public in a new light, and with additional circum- 
stances of interest ; but some of the distinguished moderns, lately deceased, have, 
during the last twelvemonth, been worthily recorded, and associated with the illus. 
trious of former ages, who, by general consent, have been selected to serve as mo- 
dels and examples of human nature. 

If we estimate the merit by the degree of interest excited, Mr. Hayley’s Life of 
Cowper undoubtedly demands the earliest notice. It must not be concealed, 
however, that this is less owing to the abilities of the biographer, than to the 
touching and melancholy circumstances in the life of the author, the tender 
sprightliness which distinguishes his numerous letters, and the uncommon pathos 
that breathes in some of the poetical pieces, which are here for the first time laid 
before the public. The late Dr. Geddes has found a worthy memorialist in Mr, 
Good ; whose congeniality of attachment to oriental literature, has peculiarly qua- 
lified him to estimate the merit of his friend on those topics, upon which his future 
reputation must mainly depend. ‘The uneventful, though by no means useless life 
of Dr. Reid, has been sketched by Professor Stewart; who has, at the same time, 
vindicated his metaphysical system, from the general objections that have been 
urged against it. The life of the gallant Admiral Earl Howe, has been written 
by Mr. Mason; and we are indebted to a female pen for a particular aad highly 
interesting biography of General Zieten, one of the ablest warriors of the great 
Frederick of Prussia, and no less distinguished for his moral worth than his military 
talents. The publication of Lady Wortley Montague’s Correspondence, by Mr. 
Dallaway, has not only established the compleat authenticity of her celebrated let- 
ters from Turkey, but has raised her to the very highest rank among the epistolary 
writers of Europe, for the combination of brilliant wit, glowing description, 
and sound sagacious observation on life and manners. Mr. Godwin has written 
the Life of Chaucer on a new plan, which we trust will for ever remain unique. 
Dr. Aikin has furnished a large and valuable contribution to Biographical History, 
by the publication of the fourth volume of his General Biography ; and our An- 
nual List is swelled, though not greatly increased in value by the Revolutionary 
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Art. I. The Life and posthumons Writings of William Cowper, Esq. By Witttam 
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GENIUS and virtue in union, never 
fail to excite the interest of all who con- 
template them; and when misfortune is 
added, all the sympathetic emotions are 
irresistibly called into action. This con- 
currence was exemplified in an uncom- 
mon degree in the late William Cowper ; 
whose poetical talents broke forth with 
a lustre that astonished all readers, while 
the tokens displayed in his works of ex- 
alted piety and warm benevolence on the 
one hand, and of a deeply wounded spi- 
rit on the other, inspired general esteem 
and regret. Curiosity was powerfully 
awakened to the history of such a man; 
and as it was imperfectly gratified dur- 
ing his life, the public impatiently ex- 
pected fuller information after his de- 
cease. Every one was apprised, that 
various reasons of delicacy existed, which 
might prohibit an undisguised narrative 
of all that concerned him; but it was 
hoped, that enough of the veil might be 
drawn aside, to exhibit the true features 
of his singular character, and the prin- 
cipal circumstances by which it was fgrm- 
ed. ‘When it was understood that the 


office of his biographer had devolved 
upon an eminent writer, who had enjoy- 
ed a great share of his intimacy, and 
might be supposed to have obtained ac- 
cess to all existing memorials respecting 
him, little doubt was entertained that 
a valuable and interesting publication 


would be the result. It is Our business 
to consider in what degree the general 
expectation has been fulfilled in the work 
before us. 

Mr. Hayley has adopted a mode of 
biographical writing, which has proved 
popular in some late instances, and cer- 
tainly possesses some advantages, that 
of making the subject, in a great mea- 
sure, his own historian, by interweaving 
in the narrative all his familiar letters, 
which relate the events of his life, or dis- 
play the sentiments of his mind. This 
method is lively and entertaining, and 
carries with it a strong impression of au- 
thenticity ; it has, however, obvious de- 
fects. Frequently, no one is less to be 
depended upon in the representation of 
incidents, or of principles and motives, 
than the person to whom they belong; 
and it is from the sagacious and impar- 
tial biographer alone, that we can expect 
such a statement, as shows the man as he 
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really is, stript of the mask of self love, 
Further, the thread of narrative is broken, 
and all due proportion of Jength, to im- 
portance of matter, destroyed by such an 
intermixture. On the whole, we cannot 
consider it as a just model of this species 
of composition; and we are persuaded, 
that it will seldom be employed, unless 
where the biographer is conscious of a 
paucity of materials for his own share of 
the work, or of some nice and delicate 
points in the story, upon which he does 
not choose to express himself with the 
responsibility of an author. That the 
familiar letters of men of eminence are, 
of themselves, highly pleasing, no one 
will call in question ; or that they form 
excellent matter for the use of the bio- 
grapher, who may, with great advan- 
tage, introduce portions of them, as illus- 
trations of character and incident. It 
is only tothis chequered mode of min- 
gling them entire, with the staple of the 
writer’s narration, that we venture to 
propose our objections. 

We have no right to suppose that Mr. 
Hayley has designedly sunk any informa- 
tion relative to the early history of the 
subject of his memoirs; but we must 
lament that this period of his life is 
passed over with a rapidity which leaves 
us in the dark, with respect to the most 
essential points in the formation of his 
extraordinary character. We are told 
of an extreme modesty and reserve in 
his nature, of a shyness and delicacy of 
feeling, that rendered a public school a 
scene of terror and torment to him; 
yet he passed with credit through this 
school, formed connections with such 
men as Colman, Lloyd, and Thornton, 
and, as we have reason to believe, 
mingled in the pleasares and gaieties 
of the metropolis, rather distinguished 
by uncommon mirth and vivacity, than 
marked with the impress of pensive diffi- 
dence. Are we then to imagine that it 
was the influence of mere natural temper, 
which, at the mature age of thirty-one, 
rendered the idea of appearing, in an 
official station, at the bar of the house 
of lords, so distressing to his mind, as 
entirely to overwhelm his reason; or ra- 
ther, to conclude, that some previous cir- 
cumstance had so debilitated and derang- 
ed his nervous system, as to reduce him 
to the brink of that unhappy condition, 
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into which the above incident precipi- 
tated him? Surelythe latter supposition 
is most agreeable to what we know of 
the nature of mental affections, yet we 
have only vague conjecture to confirm 
it. Was not compunction for youthful 
irregularities, probably enhanced by the 
austerity of a gloomy religious system, 
the great predisposing cause? Is not this 
idea inculcated by the mention of an 
“ wndescribable load of religious de- 
spondency,” which clouded his faculties, 
while under the care of Dr. Cotton, at 
Saint Alban’s? Pity if the delicacy of the 
biographer (which is, indeed, one of his 
conspicuous features) has, in this in- 
stance, precluded the reader’s instruc- 
tion! 

The “ reviving invalid,” after leaving 
Dr. Cotton’s, took up his residence at 
Huntingdon, where he soon became an 
inmate of the family of Unwin. This 
family possessed many qualities, which 
commanded both affection and esteem ; 
but we cannot think that their opinions 
and mode of life were calculated to restore 
Cowper to that calm and reasonable state 
of mind, which might heal the remain- 
ing wounds of his spirit, and settle him 
in the equanimity of rational piety.— 


Notwithstanding his biographer speaks 
of the “ lustre of comfort and delight,” 
which succeeded his first gloom, his let- 
ters to his relation, Mrs. Cowper, after 
being domesticated at Mr. Unwin’s, im- 
ply sentiments which would make the 
duration of this happy state very preca- 


rious. Of the manner in which he pass- 
ed his time with that family, we: shall 
copy his own account. 


s* As to amusements, I mean what the 
world calls such, we have none: the place 
indeed swarms with them, and cards and 
dancing are the professed business of almost 
all the gené/e inhabitants of Huntingdon. 
—We refuse to take part in them, or to 
be accessaries to this way of murthering 
our time, and by so doing have acquired 
the name of et: Hr Having told you 
how we do not spend our time, | will next 
say how we do. We breakfast commonly 
between eight and nine; till eleven, we read 
either the scripture, or the sermons of some 
faithful pounder of these holy mysteries: at 
eleven we attend divine service, which is per- 
formed here twice every day, and from twelve 
to three we separate, and amuse ourselves as 
we please. During that interval I either 
read in my own apartment, or walk, or ride, 
or work in the garden. We seldom sit an 
hour after dinner, but, if the weather permits, 
adjourn to the garden, where with Mrs. Un- 
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win, and her son, I have generally the plea- 
sure of religious conversation till tea time ! 
If it rains, or is too windy for walking, we 
either converse within doors, or sing some 
hymns of Martin’s collection, and by the help 
of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord make up a to- 
lerable concert, in which our hearts, ‘ hope, 
are the best and most musical performers. 
After tea we sally forth to walk in good ear- 
nest. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we 
have generally travelled about four miles be- 
fore we see home again.” When the days are 
short, we make this excursion in tha former 
part of the day, between church time and 
dinner. At night we read and converse as 
before, till supper, and commonly finish 
the evening either with hymns, or a ser- 
mon, and fast of all the family are called to 
pravers.” 

We trust we shall not, by any judi- 
cious reader, be reckoned hostile to the 
spirit of rational devotion, if we give it 
as our opinion, that such a perpetual re- 
currence of the same ideas, and those, 
according to the system adopted by this 
class of religionists, chiefly of the awful, 
alarming, self-debasing kind, could not 
fail of overwhelming such a mind as that 
of Cowper, naturally prone to timid ap- 
prehension, and still infirm from the re- 
lics of late derangement. A philoso- 
phical biographer, not shackled by the 
necessity or the inclination of acting the 
encomiast on every occasion, might have 
found a fertile and interesting source of 
reflection in the incidents of this period 
of Cowper’s life. Mr. Hayley, however, 
has ventured only once slightly to touch 
on the topic of dovasenal excesses ; he 
has not even been warmed to any express 
sion of indignant pity, on the circum- 
stance of Cowper’s falling under the di- 
rection, literary as well as religious, of a 
person who may deserve the epithet of a 
“ benevolent and animated pastor ;” but 
certainly was not the man, in point of 
education or abilities, to whom the cus- 
tody of a mind, rich in the stores of 
learning, and animated with pure poetic 
fire, ought to have been committed. It 
appears that such a genius was suffered 
for years to discontinue all proper means 
of intellectual improvement, and to waste 
its efforts upon methodistical hymns, and 
versions of the reveries of quietism! 

Mr. Hayley’s extreme caution upon 
this subject, is shown by his passing over 
without remark, one of the most striking 
exemplifications of that state of religious 
opinion, in which Cowper had settled, 
and which was so manifestly instrumen- 
talin producing the dreadful despond- 
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ence under which he so long laboured. 
This was the narrative which he drew 
up, and which Mr. Newton thought fit 
to publish, of the sickness and death of 
his brother, the Rev. John Cowper.— 
This brother, who is recorded in the 
Task, as 

—_————. ** A man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too! 

Of manners, sweet as virtue always wears, 

When gay good-humour dresses her in 

smiles,” 

was persecuted on his death-bed by his 
truly affectionate but deluded relative, 
in order to alarm him with the desperate 
state of his soul, because he had not yet 
been impressed with that sense of his own 
vileness, and of the exclusive efficacy of 
the Redeemer’s blood to avert the wrath 
of God, which his sect supposes essential 
to salvation. We confess that this nar- 
rative, which Mr. Hayley represents as 
* so likely to awaken sentiments of piety, 
where it may be most desirable to have 
them awakened,” affected us with a more 
humiliating and shuddering sense of the 
dangerous nature of enthusiasm, than 
almost any thing we had before perused ; 
nor could we in the least wonder, that a 
mind so haunted by terrific images, soon 
again fell into a state of derangement, 
which rendered a long period of years a 
series of the most exquisite sufferings. 

His recovery, or rather the remission 
of his paroxysm (for, poor man! he ne- 
ner recovered ), was marked by the com- 
position of those poems which form his 
first volume. They exhibit both the ne- 
gligence of an earnest and full-fraught 
mind, and the gloom and bile of religious 
austerity; yet they display a fund of 
poetical powers which Mr. Hayley has 
justly appreciated, and which must hence 
forth secure them from that neglect 
which they at first experienced from the 
public. 

A new era in the poet’s life com- 
mencences from his acquaintance with 
the lively Lady Austen, the inspirer of 
“the Task,” and “ John Gilpin.” We 
cannot but wonder that the biographer, 
notwithstanding his systematic care to 
offend nobody, could forbear, on the 
manifest change in the spirits and pur- 
suits of Cowper, when he enjoyed a so- 
cial intercourse with this lady, Lady Hes- 
keth, the ‘I‘hrogmortons, and other per- 
sons of polished and liberal manners, to 
qpeculate a little on the probable diffe- 
yence in his character and fate, had he 
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fortunately, on his first recovery from 
mental derangement, escaped the gloom 
of methodism, and soberly partaken of 
the ordinary pleasures of cultivated so- 
ciety. That he would ever have been a 
tranquilly happy man, we do not sup- 
pose; his spirits were naturally too in- 
firm and variable, for the’ attainment of 
equanimity; but that horrid phantom of 
final reprobation, which never, but at in- 
tervals, was absent from his fancy, would 
probably not have existed under a dif- 
ferent course of mental discipline. It 
seems, however, for a considerable time 
to have faded before the sunshine of 
cheerful converse and literary reputation; 
and his letters, at this period, are illumi- 
nated with that pleasantry and sportive 
humour, which formed a radical part of 
his singular composition. 

The most fortunate change in his si- 
tuation and circumstances, was occa- 
sioned by the kindness and attachment 
of his cousin, Lady Hesketh; who, after 
having long lost sight of him in a resi- 
dence abroad, and the performance of 
domestic duties, was reminded of him by 
the celebrity he was acquiring from the 
publication of his second volume of 
poems. She was now a widow, in afflu- 
ent circumstances; and by a very kind 
letter, recommenced the frank and affec- 
tionate intercourse which had subsisted 
between them in their juvenile years. 
Of all the admirable letters of the poet, 
with which this publication is enriched 
(and which, indeed, constitute its chief 
value), none are more pleasing than 
those written to this amiable and worthy 
relative. We shall transcribe part of 
one, as the most delightful display we 
ever remember. to have seen, of the feel- 
ings of a noble mind in accepting a ge- 
nerous offer. We trust we have no rea- 
ders, whose hearts will not beat with af- 
fection both to the giver and the re- 
ceiver. 


** My dearest cousin, 

«« Whose last most affectionate letter has 
run in my head ever since I received it, and 
which I now sit down to answer two days 
sooner than the post will serveme. I thank 
you for it, and with a warmth for which Lam 
sure you will give me credit, though I do not 
spend many words in describing it. I donot 
seek new friends, net being altogether sure 
that I should find them, but have unspeak- 
able pleasure in being still beloved by an old 
one. I hope that now our correspondence 
has suffered its last interruption, and that we 
shali go down together to the grave, chatting 
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and chirping as merrily as such a scene of 
things as this will permit. 

** T am happy that my poems have pleased 
vou. My volume has afforded me no such 
pleasure at any time, either while I was writ- 
Ig it, or since its publication, as I have de- 
rived from yours, and my uncle’s opinion of 
it. I make certain allowauces for partiality. 
and for that peculiar quickness of taste, with 
which you both relish what vou like, and af- 
ter all draw-backs vipon those accounts duly 
made, find myself rich in the measure of your 
approbation that still remains. But above 
all I honour John Gilpin, since it was he 
who first encouraged you to write. I made 
him on purpose to laugh at, and he served 
his purpose well; but Iam now im debt to 
him for a more valuable acquisition than all 
the laughter in the world amounts to, the re- 
covery of my intercourse with you, which is 
to me inestimable. My benevolent and ge- 
nerous cousin, when I was once asked if I 
wanted any thing, and given delicately enough 
to understand that the enquirer was ready to 
supply all my occasions, I thankfully and ci- 
villy, but positively declined the favour. I 
neither sutfer, nor have suffered any such in- 
conveniencies as I had not much rather en- 
dure, than come under obligations of that 
sort to a person comparatively with yourself 
a stranger to me. But to you I answer other- 
wise. I know you thoroughly, and the li- 


berality of your disposition; and have that 


consummate confidence in the sincerity of 
your wish to serve me, that delivers me - Bon 
all awkward constraint, and from all fear of 
trespassing by acceptance. To you, there- 
fore, I reply, yes. Whensoever, and what- 
soever, andin what manner soever you please ; 
and add moreover, that my affection for the 
giver is such, as will encrease to me tenfold 
the satisfaction that I shall have in receiving. 
Tt is necessary however that I should let you 
a little into the state of my finances, that you 
may not suppose them more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed than they are. Since Mrs. Un- 
win and I have lived at Olney, we have had 
but one purse ; although during the whole of 
that time, till lately, her income was nearly 
double mine. Her revenues indeed are now 
in some measure reduced, and do not much 
exceed my own ; the worst consequence of 
this is, that we are forced to deny ourselves 
some things which hitherto we have been 
better able to afford, but they are such things 
as neither life, nor the well being of life de- 
pend upon. My own income has been better 
than it is, but when it was best, it would not 
have enabled me to.live as my eonnexions de- 
manded that I should, had it not been com- 
bined with a better than itself, at least at this 
end of the kingdom. Of this I had full 

roof during three months that I spent in 
odyings at Huntingdon, in which time by 
the help of good management, and a clear 
notion ofaeconomical matters, [ contrived to 
spend the incomeefa twelve month. Now, 
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my heloved cousin, you are in possession of 
the whole case as it stands. Strain no points 
to your own inconvenience, or hurt, for there 
is no neéd of it ; but indulge yourself in com- 
muntcating (no matter what) that you can 
spare without missing it, since by so doing 
you will be sure to add to the comforts of my 
life, one of the sweetest that I can enjoy, a 
token and proof of your affection.” 

Every subsequent letter expresses in- 
creasing pleasure in this renewed con- 
nexion, which was soon to be augmented 
by the lady’s personal presence. How 
sweetly tender and playful is the follow- 
ing, just before her arrival ! 

«© Ah! my Cousin, you begin already to 
fear and quake. What a hero am I, com- 
pared with you. I have no fears of you. 
On the contrary, I am as bold asalion. I 
wish that your carriage were even now at 
the door You should soon see with how 
much courage I would face you. But what 
cause have you for fear? Am I not your 
cousin, with whom you have wandered in 
the fields of Freemantle, and at Bevis’s Mount? 
Who used to read to you, to laugh with you, 
till our sides have ached, at any thing, or 
nothing? And am I in these respects at all 
altered? You will not find me so, but just 
as ready to laugh and to wander as you ever 
knew me. A cloud perhaps may come over 
me now and then, for a few hours, but from 
clouds I was never exempted. And are not 
you the identical Cousin with whom I have 
performed all these feats? The very Harrict 
whom I sew, for the first time, at De Grey's, 
in Norfolk Street? (it was on a Sunday, when 
you came with my Uncle and Aunt to drink 
tea there, and I had dined there, and was 
just going back to Westminster.) If these 
things are so, and I am sure that you cannot 
gainsay a syllable of them all, then this con- 
sequence follows ; that I donot promise my- 
self more pleasure from your company than 
I shall be sure to find. Then you are my 
Cousin, in whom I always delighted, and in 
whom I doubt not that J shall delight, even 
to my latesthour. But this wicked coach- 
maker has sunk my spirits. What a misera- 
ble thing it is to depend, in any degree, for 
the accomplishment of a wish, and that wish 
so fervent, on the punctuality of a creature, 
who I suppose was never punctual in his 
life! Do tell him, my dear, in order to 
quicken him, that if he performs his pro- 
mise, he shall make my coach when I want 
one, and that if he performs it not, I will 
most assuredly employ some other man.” 

By Lady Hesketh’s means, Cowper 
with Mrs. Unwin were removed from 
Olney to a much more eligible situation, 
at the neighbouring village of Weston, 
where he seems to have passed the hap- 
piest years of his declining life, occupied 
with his translation of Homer, and in 
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habits of free intercourse with polite and 
friendly neighbours. 

Another relation is also at this period 
introduced on the scene, destined to be 
the poet’s most assiduousand affectionate 
comforter when he most stood in need 
of domestic consolation, and highly in- 
teresting to the reader wherever he ap- 
pears. This was Mr. John Johnson, of 
Norfolk, a student at Cambridge, and 
afterwards a clergyman. Cowper seems 
to have regarded him with a love that 
made his company always a cordial to 
him. It is thus expressed in one of the 
earliest letters to him: 


«« My Boy, I long to see thee again. It 
has happened some way or other, that Mrs. 
Unwin and I have conceived a great aflec- 
tion for thee. That I should, is the less to 
be wondered at, (because thou art a shred of 
my own mother); neither is the wonder 
great, that she should fall into the same 

redicament ; for she loves every thing that 

love. You will observe, that your own 
personal right to be beloved makes no part 
of the consideration. There is nothing that 
I touch with so much tenderness as the 
vanity of a young man;- because, I know 
how extremely susceptible he is of impres- 
sions that might hurt him in that particular 
part of his composition. If you should 
ever prove a coxcomb, from which character 
you stand just now at a greater distance than 
any young man I know, it shall never be 
said that 7 have made you one; no, you will 


gain nothing by me but the honour of being’ 


much valued by a poor poet, who can do 
you no good while he lives, and has nothing 
to leave you when he dies. If you can be 
contented to be dear to me on these condi- 
tions, so you shall; but other terms, more 
advantageous than these, or more inviting, 
none have I to propose.” 


All the other letters to this young 
man, are so compounded of easy hilarity 
and cordial affection, that they inspire the 
most amiable ideas both of the writer and 
his correspondent. 

In 1792, the acquaintance commenced 
between Cowper and his biographer, 
with a complimentary sonnet and letter 
on the part of the latter. It was main- 
tained with great cordiality on both 
sides; and Mr. Hayley deserves much 
esteem for the solid and effectual friend- 
ship he manifested on various trying oc- 
casions towards his brother poet, to 
whose genius he always pays the warmest 
homage. He prevailed on Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin to visit him at his delight- 
ful seat of Eartham; and omitted no- 
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thing that the kindest and most delicate 
attention could suggest, to render it 
pleasing and salutary to both. His re- 
lation of the circumstances of this visit 
is one of the most agreeable passages of 
the biography. 

Two years more did not elapse before 
the gloom began again to gather thick 
round the distempered mind of Cowper, 
and the remainder of his history is 
scarcely any thing but a picture of 
varied woe. The kindest attention of 
friends (and few men have ever inspired 
more kindness), the public applause, and 
the honourable and substantial testimony 
to his merit displayed in the royal grant 
of a pension of 300]. per annum, were 
unable to raise him from that fixed de- 
pression into which he was plunged by 
the horrors of religious despair. He first 
saw his aged and beloved companion re- 
duced to second childhood, and daily 
sinking to the tomb. The manner in 
which he was affected by this spectacle 
is described by him in some simple and 
artless stanzas, perhaps the most exqui- 
sitely tender that were ever written. 
When, however, she was finally taken 
away, he was too far gone in self-afflic- 
tion to shew much sensibility. He still, 
however, exercised his pen on various 
subjects, and attended with some dili- 

ence to the correction of his Homer. 
Fis intellectual faculties therefore were 
not decayed, though the tone of his spi- 
rits was destroyed. His last original 
composition was evidently dictated by 
the pengs of inward distress: it is en- 
titled «* The Castaway,” and relates the 
pathetic story, from Anson’s Voyage, of 
aseaman fallen over-board and necessarily 
left to perish. The concluding stanza 
points the application. 


** No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone, 

When snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone ; 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelin’d in deeper gulphs than he.” 


A gradual decline in his «health at- 
tended his mental sufferings, under 
which he tranquilly sunk on April 25, 
1800. 

We have already given our opinion 
on the deficiencies of the biographical 
part of this work, and we are persuaded 
they will be felt by every one who ex- 
pected that the obscurity which hung 
upon that part of Cowper’s life, which 
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permanently influenced his character and 
fortune, would have been cleared up by 
his friend. It would, however, be an 
injustice to Mr. Hayley to deny that his 
narrative is in many respects highly in- 
teresting, and that he has succeeded in 
impressing upon the reader’s mind a 
very lively as well as captivating image 
of the excellent person whom he com- 
memorates. As a painter he has, indeed, 
one defect. Not only his principal 
figure, but all the accessory ones, are 
set off with such a glare of showy co- 
Jouring, that distinction of feature is 
almost lost in the general lustre. To 
speak without ametaphor—we might ima- 
gine that when he sat down to compose, 

e had provided himse?f with a list of all 
the laudatory and ornamental epithets in 
the English language, on which he rang 
the changes in conjunction with every 
name that occurred. It would not be 
easy to find a single person mentioned 
without some panegyrical addition ; and 
this perpetual strain of compliment 
throws a finical and artificial air over his 
language, totally repugnant to the tone 
of manly sincerity. 

We have already said that the great 
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near Friend and Kinsman, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, Sc. 
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BEFORE we proceed to examine 
these volumes, it is necessary to state 
the design with which they were written. 
This should always, if possible, be related 
in the author’s own words. 


** The first and Cirect object of this work, 
is to erect a monument to his name, and, as 
far as the writer was capable of doing it, to 
produce an interesting and amusing book, in 
modern English, enabling the reader, who 
might shrink from the labour of mastering 
the phraseology of Chaucer, to do justice to 
his illustrious countryman. It seemed pro- 
bable also that, if the author were successful 
in making a popular work, many might by 
its means be induced to study the language 
of our ancestors, and the elements and his- 
tory of our vernacular speech ; a study at 
least as improving as that of the language of 
Greece eal Rome. 

«* A further idea, which was continually 
present to the mind of the author while writ- 
ing, obviously contributed to give animation 
to his labours, and importance to his under- 
taking. The full and complete life of a poet 
would include an extensive survey of the 
manners, the opinions, the arts, and the lite- 
rature of the age in which the poet lived. — 


value of this publication consists in the 
letters of Cowper, which are, indeed, some 
of the most exquisite specimens of the 
true epistolary style that our language 
affords ; and it is truly wonderful, that a 
man ofa shy and retired disposition, long 
buried in an obscure retreat, and ab- 
sorbed in deep melancholy, should have 
been capable of a graceful and polished 
familiarity of address, scarcely equalled 
by any of those who have been most con- 
versant with the world. The humour, 
vivacity, elegance and ease of these art- 
less effusions have scarcely ever been 
surpassed; and the honest affectionate 
heart that animates them is a perpetual 
charm. Were this the sole present 
which the editor had made to the public, 
he would merit its gratitude. But he 
has likewise collected: many other fugi- 
tive compositions of his friend which 
will give pleasure to the admirers of 
Cowper, light and careless as many of 
them are. Upon the whole, it cannot 
be doubted but that these volumes will 
not only engage the present curiosity of 
the public, but make a permanent addi- 
tion to English literature. 


Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, the early English Poet, including Memoirs of his 
By W. Govwin. 


This is the only way in which we can become 
truly acquainted with the history of his 
mind, and the causes which made him what 
he was. We must observe what Chaucer 
felt and saw, how he was educated, what 
species of learning he pursued, and what 
were the objects, the events, and the persons 
successively presented to his view, before we 
can strictly and philosophically understand 
his biography. To delineate the state of 
England, such as Chaucer saw it, in every 
point of view in which it can be delineated, 
is the subject of this book. 

«* But while engaged in this study, the 
reader may expect to gain an additional ad- 
vantage, beside that of understanding the 
poet. If the knowledge of contemporary 
objects is the biography of Chaucer, the con- 
verse of the proposition will also be true, and 
the biography of Chaucer will be the picture 
of a certain portion of the literary, political, 
and domestic history of our country. The 
person of Chaucer may in this view be consi- 
dered as the central figure in a miscellaneous 
painting, giving unity and individual applica- 
tion to the otherwise disjointed particulars 
with which the canvas is diversified. No 
man of moral sentiment or of taste will af- 
firm, that a more becoming central figure to 
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she delineation of England in the fourteenth 
century can be found, than the Englishman 
who gives name to these volumes. 

*¢ T can pretend only to have written a 
superficial work. My studies, if any thing 
of mine deserves so serious a name, have 
chiefly been engaged upon other subjects ; 
and I came in a manner a novice to the pre- 
seut undertaking. Had the circumstances 
under which [ have writien been diflereat, I 
should have been anxious to investigate to 
the bottom the various topics of which I 
have treated. 

«« Perhaps, however, I have not wholly 
failed in the execution of my design. I-.was 
desirous of convincing my countrymen, 
that there existed mines of instruction and 
delight, with which they had hitherto little 
acquaintance. I have led my readers, with 
however unconfirmed a speech and inade- 
quate powers, to the different sources of in- 
formation ; and, if I have been unable to pre- 
sent what should satisfy a vigorous and ear- 

est curiosity, I have wished to say enough 
to awaken their enquiries, and communicate 
to them some image of menand times, which 
have long since been no more. 

** It was my purpose to produce a work of 
a new species. Antiquities have too gencrally 
been regarded as the province of men of cold 
tempers and sterile imaginations, writers 
who by their phlegmatic and desultory in- 
dustry have brought discredit upon a science, 
which is perhaps beyond all others fraught 
with wisdom, moral instruction, and intellec- 
tual improvement. Their books may indeed 
be considerably useful to the patient enquirer, 
who would delineate the picture of past times 
for himself; but they can scarcely incite en- 
quiry ; and their contents are put together 
with such narrow views, so total an absence 
of discrimination, and such an unsuspecting 
ignorance of the materials of which man is 
made, that the perusal of them tends for the 
most part to stupify the sense, and to imbue 
the soul with moping and lifeless dejection. 

«* It was my wish, had my power held 
equal pace with my strong inclination. to 
carry the workings of fancy and the spirit of 

hilosophy into the investigation of ages past. 
f was anxious to rescue for a moment the 
illustrious dead from the jaws of the grave, 
to make them pass in review before me, to 
question their spirits and record their an- 
swers. I wished to make myself their mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, to introduce my reader 
to their familiar speech, and to enable him to 
feel for the instant as if he had lived with 
Chaucer.” 


A dissertation upon the period (as Mr. 
Godwin chuses to call it) of the birth of 


Chaucer, precedes the work. It is satis- 
factory and curious, proving, or at least 
seeming to prove, that when the poet de- 
clared himself upon a trial to be forty 
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years old and upward, he was 
fifty-eight. 

Chaucer was born in London, 1$28, 
and it may, says his biographer, with 
some plausibility be inferred, that his 
father was a merchant. Now, he have 
ing been born in London, it is proper to 
examine what sort of a city London was 
at that time ; therefore, the first chapter 
of Mr. Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, is a 
history and description of the city of 
London ! 

‘The second chapter is upon the state 
of learning in England, under the Nor- 
man and Piantagenet princes, with re- 
ference to Chaucer’s education. The 
third professes to treat of the school-boy 
amusements of Chaucer, the whole infor- 
mation upon which important topic is 
comprised in this sentence, “ there were 
other authors who it can scarcely be 
questioned, furnished some of the favou- 
rite recreations of his boyish years; these 
were the writers of romance:? there- 
fore, Chaucer having read romances, 
and romances being connected with chi- 
valry, and chivalry having grown out 
of the feudal system, Mr. Godwin tells 
us all he knows concerning the feudal 
system, chivalry, and romance, in all 
which the reader, who has read the com- 
monest modern books upon these sub- 
jects, will find nothing that he did not 
know before. 


in teality 


«* After the consideration of the scene in 
which a man has spent his boyish years, and 
the studies and modes of imagination to which 
his early attention has been directed, there 
is nothing which can be of more importance 
in moulding the youthful inind, than the re- 
ligions sentiments which in our tender age 
have been communicated to us. As we have 
no direct information as to this particular ia 
the education of Chaucer, it is fair to fix our 
ideas respecting him at the middle point, 
and to believe that he was brought up in all 
that institution which, relative to the times 
when he was born, was regarded as ‘seemly, 
decent, and venerable, neither deviating into 
the excesses of libertinism on the one hand, 
nor of a minute and slavish spirit of devotioa 
on the other.” 


It is indeed probable that Chaucer was 
brought up in what his biographer calls 
the holy ‘* apostolical Romaa Catholic 
faith ;” for as there existed in England 
:.othing but Jews and Catholics, and as 
we know he was not a Jew, it may per- 
haps be affirmed that he was, or, to use 
the historian’s favourite tense of induc- 
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tion, that he must have been a Catholic. 

Proceeding, therefore, upon this 
supposition, Mr. Godwin describes, in 
his fourth chapter, the establishments and 
practices of the church of England in the 
fourteenth century. 

When the poet was a young man he 
must have heard the minstrels: so Chau- 
cer and the minstrels are the fifth chap- 
ter. ‘This leads to a dissertation on the 
origin of the English stage, profane 
dramas, miracle plays, pageants, mys- 
teries, and masks, in which not a single 
fact is added to the information contain. 
ed in Warton and Henry. 

The feast of fools and the feast of 
the ass, feasts and pageants, hunting and 
hawking, archery, athletic exercises, rob- 
bery and tournaments fill another long 
chapter; because all these must have 
affected the tone of manners and the 
popular mind in the days of Chaucer. 

Chaucer must have seen castles and 
cathedrals and palaces: so the eighth 
chapter is upon Gothic architecture, and 
contains a full description of a castle, 
from Grose! And the ninth chapter 
treats upon sculpture and painting, me- 
tallic arts, embroidery and music ; be- 
cause the state of all these arts must have 
influenced the mind of Chaucer. 

In the tenth chapter we find Chaucer 
at Cambridge; and here, having travel- 
led over 185 pages, we hoped we had ar- 
rived at the subject of the book; but 
here we find the state of the universities, 
the monastic and mendicant orders, the 
schoolmen, and the natural philosophy 
of the fourteenth century. At the end 
of this comes a recapitulation. 


«« It was the good fortune of Chaucer 
that he had Jed the early years of his life 
in.scenes of concourse and varicty, that he 
was condemned to no piemature and com- 
pulsory solitude, and that his mind was not 
suffered to vegetate in that indolence and va- 
eancy which, when they occupy an exten- 
sive portion of human life, are so destructive 
and deadly to the intellectual powers. He 
was bornin London. In the midst of this 
famous and flourishing metropolis he was, 
as he expresses it, ‘ forth growen.’ His fa- 
ther was probably a merehant ; and Chaucer 
was furnished, from his earliest hours of ob- 
servation, with an opportunity of remarking 


upon the insensible growth of that new rank. 


of men, the burgesses, which about this time 
gave a new face to the political constitutions 
of Europe. Private and domestic education 
had scarcely any where been heard of ; and 
Chaucer, in all probability, frequented some 
of those populous and tumultuary schools so 
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circumstantially described by William Fitze 
stephen. Here his mind was excited by ex- 
ample, and stimulated by rivalship; he pas- 
sed much of his time in the society of his 
equals, observed their passions, and acted, 
and was acted upon in turn, by their senti- 
ments and pursuits. When he had finished 
his classes here, he was removed to Cam- 
bridge, where six thousand fellow-students 
waited to receive him. He had no difficulty 
in finding solitude when his inclination 
prompted him to seek it; and we may be 
certain that a inind which relished so exqui- 
sitely the beauties of nature, sought it often ; 
but he was never palled with it. The effect 
of both these circumstances is conspicuous 
in his writings. He is fond of allegories 
and reveries, for oft the post 

‘ brush’d with hasty step the dews 

* away, 

* To meet the sun ;’ 
and he is the poet of manners, because he 
frequented the haunts of men, and was ac- 
quainted with his species in all their varieties 
of modification.” 


Some centuries ago, when an author 
vas about to write a book, he consider. 
ed that all his readers were unlearned ; 
that they who should read his volume, 
had perhaps never read another ; and, 
therefore, he usually gave them the 
whole stock of his ae beginning 


generally with Adam, and so proceed- 
ing regularly down to his own subject. 
This is the case with Mr. Godwin: he 
came “ in a manner a novice to the pre- 
sent undertaking ;” and taking it for 
granted that all those who read fis book 
were to be as ignorant as he was himself 
when he began to write it, he has there- 
fore told them all he knows. In all 
these chapters which we have noticed, 
there‘is positively nothing but what is to 
be found in modern authors; in War- 
ton, in Henry, in Grose, in St. Palaye, 
Percy, Ritson, and Ellis; books which 
are in every private library, at least in 
every library where two quarto volumes 
upon the life of Chaucer can be expected 
to find a place. 


‘*¢ Before we enter upon a particular exa- 
mination of any of Chaucer’s poems, it is 
proper that we should pay some attention to 
the circumstance of their being written in 
the English tongue. This language, as has 


already been remarked, after the accesssion 


of the Norman race to the throne of our 
island, was consigned to oblivion and con- 
tempt, driven from the seats and refinement 
of learning, and confined for the most. part 
to the cottages of the peasantry. Before the 
period of Chaucer, we had already had 














pets; Wace and Benoit may most properly 
¢ considered as ours, and the English mo- 
narchs were among the most conspicuous 
and munificent in the list of patrons of the 
literature of that age. But Wace and Benoit 
wrote the language of the Northern French. 
English indeed, or Saxon (for our ideas on 
this subject will be rendered more accurate 
by our considering these as two names for 
the same thing), had always continued the 
language of the bulk of ‘the inhabitants 
of this island; and a few efforts from time 
to time show themselves to perpetuate yar 
native tongue in the form of poetry. Laya- 
mon, an English monk, translated the Brut 
of Wace in no long titne after it was written ; 
and Robert of Gloucester, and Robert Man- 
ning, composed certain rhyming chronicles 
of the history of England, about the end of 
the thirteenth century. But none of these 
attempts were much calculated to excite the 
ardor and ambition of their contemporaries : 
the English continued to be the language of 
barbarity and rudeness; while the French 
had in its favour the fashion which counte- 
nanced it, the refinement of those who 
wrote it, and the variety and multitude of 
their productions and inventions.” 


This passage contains many errors: 
to consider Saxon and English as two 
names for the same thing, would be as 
absurd as to consider the Norman French 
and English, or Latin and Italian, as the 
same thing. The translation of Laya- 
mon is in simple and unmixed, though 
very barbarous Saxon. These are the 
words of Mr. Ellis, whose assertions as 
usual are substantiated by proof; and 
this same work of Wace was translated 
into English by Robert Manning, or as 
heiscommonly called Robert de Brunne. 


«* Chaucer saw immediately in which 
way the path of fame was most open to his 
access ; that it was by the cultivation of his 
native tongue: and his seeing this at the 
early age of eighteen, 1s no common proof 
of the magnitude of his powers. Ithas been 
vell observed that the English language rose 
with the rise of the Commons; an event 
which first discovered itself in the reign of 
John, and which was attained and fixed un- 
der Edward !. Chaucer perhaps perccived, 
and was the first to perceive, that from this 
era the Eaglish tongue must necessarily ad- 
vance in purity, in popularity, and in dignity, 
and finally triumph over every competitor 
within the circuit of its native soil. The 
poet, therefore, in the realm of England, 
who wrote for permanence, was bound by 
the most urgent motives to write in this 
language. 

** Nor was the prosperous career our lan- 
guage was about to run, by any means the 
only, or the strongest argument for recurring 
to the use of it. For the poet to attempt to 
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express his thoughts in French, was for him 
voluntarily to subject himself to many of the 
disadvantages which attend the attempt to 
write poetry in a dead language. What is so 
written can scarcely be entirely worthy of 


the name of poetry. It can but weakly con- 
vey the facility of our thoughts, or the fresh- 
ness of our impressions. Chaucer was a 
genuine Englishman, a native of our island, 
hitherto confined within our shores, and 
born in the class of our burgesses and mer- 
chants. French was to him probably like a 
foreign language: all his boyish feelings had 
been expressed in English. English words 
were mingled and associated with all the 
scenes he had beheld, and all the images he 
had conceived. For a man to communicate 
the thoughts he has formed in one language 
in the words of another, is a position not 
less unfortunate, than to be condemned to 
conteinplate a beautiful woman, not by turn- 
ing our eyes immediately upon her person, 
but by regarding her figure as shadowed in a 
mirror. 

«* To master any language is a task too 
great for the narrow space of humanlife. It 
is perfectly true, however paradoxical it may 
sound, that the man never yet existed who 
was completely possessed of the treasures of 
his native tongue. Many delicacies and 
shades of meaning, many happy combina- 
tions and arrangements of words, are fa- 
miliar to one man, of which his neighbour 
is ignorant; while, on the other hand, his 
neighbour possesses stores of a similar sort, 
to which he isa stranger. Those also which 
have once been observed by any man, ob- 
viously divide themselves into two classes ; 
one which he bas always at hand, and 
may be conceised in acertain senseas making 
part of himself; and the other, phrases ca 
expressions which he once knew and com- 
prehended, but which now he rarely remem- 
bers or has totally forgotten. If then no man 
ever yet possessed the treasures of his native 
tongue, what presumption or fatuity ought 
it to be accounted, for him voluntarily to 
undergo the disadvantage of expressing him- 
self in another? Add to which ; even when 
we have mastered the supposed foreign lan- 
guage, we can still give it no more than the 
copy of the words of our early years, words 
which relatively to us may almost be con- 
sidered as the ideas themselves.” 


The question is next considered whe- 
ther Chaucer or Gower were the earlier 
English writer, and it is decided that 
Chaucer “ is well entitled to be consi- 
dered as original in his attempt to model 
his native tongue to the language of 
poetry.” That Chaucer was our first 
great poet, and is one of our few great 
poets, will not be disputed; but the 
praise which is here claimed for him, 
is without foundation: he took the lan- 
guage ’ he found it, and improved it 
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as every man of genius writing ina rude 
language has done and must do in every 
country. Monks, and minstrels, and 
ballad-singers, had preceded him; and 
the metrical romances to which he refers 
in his Rime of Sir ‘Vhopas, however in- 
terior in many other respects, are writ- 
ten in language as nearly, or more near- 
ly, resembling modern English, and in 
metres more intricate and more harmo- 
nious, than any of his productions. The 
remainder of this chapter is employed 
upon the French, Provengal, and italian 
poets. 

In the next chapter, the Court of Love 
is analyzed. ‘this was the poet’s first 
‘production. The faults and beauties of 
the plan are fairly appreciated, and 
some deductions interred relative to the 
author himself. This is followed by 
some remarks upon ancient and modern 
English poetry. 


‘© Nothing can be more pernicious than 
the opinion which idleness and an incurious 
te 1 per alone have hitherto sufliced to mem- 
tain, that the modern writers of verse in any 
country are to be styled the poets of th. tcoun- 
ary.  ‘Phis absurdity was never carried toa 
crcateyextieme than inthe book entitled John- 
son's Livesof the most eminent Enelish Poets. 
The first poet in his series is Cowley 5 and, 
fs the tile ef his book were properly tilled 
up, it would stand, Lives of the most emi- 
nent Evelish poets, front the decline of poe- 
try in England to the time of the author.— 
The brilliant and astonishiag ages of our 
poetry are wholly omitted. Milton is the 
only author in Johnson’s series, who can 
Jay claim to a true sublimity of conception, 
and an inexhaustible storehouse of imagery. 
Pope is an elegaitt writer, and expresses him- 
self with admirable neatness and compression ; 
Dryden is a man of an ardent and giant 
mind, who pours out his sentiments m a 
‘fervour and tumult of eloquence, and imparts 
an electricity of pleasure to every reader ea- 
yable of understanding his excellence. But 
it is not in Dryden and Pope, in their con- 
temporarics and suecessors, that we are told 
to look for the peculiar and appropriate fea- 
tures of poetry, for that which separates and 
distinguishes poetry from every other species 
of composition. It is Spenser, tt is Shake- 
spear, it is Fletcher, with some of their con- 
teanporanes and predecessors, who are our 
een dine port , who are the wen that an Rag 
lishtinan oF a po tical soul would gather 
round him when he challenges ail the world, 
‘and stands up and proudly asks where, in 
all the ages of Hiterature and refinement, he 
is to find their competitors and rivals ? 

eo lt is eu y to pe Cel _ and has been 
verified in the example of all ages and -cli- 
mate, that poctry has been the gemuine a- 
suciuig of the earlier stages of lterature.— 


There is then a freshness in language admis 
rably adapted to those emotions which poetty 
delights to produce. Our words are then the 
images of things, the representatives of visi- 
ble and audible impressions : after a while, 
too many of our words become cold and 
scientific, perfectly suited to the topics of 
reasoning, but unfitted for imagery and pas- 
sion ; and dealing in abstractions and gene- 
ralities, instead of presenting to us afresh the 
linpressions of scnse. 

“The attempts of the poet are boldest and 
maggt successful when the whole field is open 
to him, when he must seek for models in 
distant ages and countries, not when the ex- 
cellence to which he aspires is pre-occupicd 
by poets in his own language, whose merits 
and reputation he eannot hope to equal.—- 
Criticism too, though it may make many 
judges, never perhaps ripened one genius 
Jt is a deadly foe to bold and adventurous 
attempts, and scarcely leaves any hope ot 
success, but to hiin wht aspires to please us, 
just as we have been pleased an handred 
times before. 

«© One etreumstance which has contribut- 
ed to the neglect into which the works ot 
Chaucer have fallen, is the supposition that 
his language is obsolete. It is not obsolete. 
Ht is not more obscure than the language o! 
Spenser, and scarcely more than that of 
Shakespear. Most of the I:nglish writers, 
from the death of Chaucer to the times of 
Elizabeth, are more obseure than our poet. 
The English tongue underwent hte altera- 
tion till the reign of that princess. 

« Chaucer's style, in his principal works, 
is casy, flowing, and unaflected; and sucha 
stvle, whatever may have been the ¢ireum- 
stances of the writcr, ean alinest never be,ob- 
scure. We take ten times more pains to 
familiarise ourselves with the idioms of Italy 
and France, than would be necessary to mas- 
ter that of the old English writers; while 
this latter aequisition would be forty tines 
more useful, siace, in addition to the intrin- 
sic merits of their works, we should culti- 
vate the fine poetical*and moral feeling an- 
nexed to the contemplation of a venerable 
antiquity; and since it is only by observing 
the progressive stages of a language, that we 
can become thoroughly acquainted with its 
genius, its characteristic features, and its re- 
sources. All that repels us in the language 
of Chaucer is merely superficial appearanee 
and first impression : contemplate it only 
with a little perseveranee, and what seemed 
to be deformity will, in many instances, be 
converted into beauty. A fortnight’s appii- 
cation would be sutlicient to make us tee! 
ourselves perfectly at home with this patriarch 
of our poctry” 


With the opinion here expressed, we 
most fully and unequivocally agree. Mr. 
Godwin has, however, fallen into a very 
common but very unaccountable mis- 
take, in asserting that the language of 
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Chaucer is nét more obscure than the 
language of Spenser: Spenser has given 
an appearance of antiquity to his words 
by frequent ellisions, and by a forced 
orthography ; but the words which ac- 
tually require a reference to the glossary 
are so few, that neither man, woman, or 
child, of common understanding and 
common attainments, will ever feel ob- 
structed by them in the perusal. The 
different size of the glossaries to the two 
poets will alone decide the question. 
We will venture to affirm, that a woman 
will experience more verbal difficulties 
in the Paradise Lost, and ten-fold more 
in the macaronic prose of Dr. Johnson, 
than in the Faery Queen. With regard 
to Shakespere, Chaucer is certainly far 
less obscure,—but who does not think 
himself capable of understanding Shake- 
spere ? His obscurity lies in intricacy of 
syntax, in remoteness of allusion, in 
rapid association, in profound thought 
er profounder feeling,—not in wards; 
and that the mass of mankind, if they 
understand the words singly, will take 
it for granted that they understand their 
collective meaning, whether they have a 
meanin® or no, is a fact upon which the 
reputation of many a modern writer is 
founded. 

To our astonishneeiit we find that the 
next chapter is entirely devoted to the 
plague of London in 1349! because it 
must have ‘* produced a great effect 
upon Chaucer !”? Doubtless when in the 
year 2200 of the vulgar era, (if the vul- 
gar era shall so long last) some future 
philosopher shall write the lifeof William 
Godwin, in quarto or in folio: that the 
work may be proportioned in magnitude 
to his fame, he will insert the history of 
J.a Grippe, presuming that that influenza 
must have “ produced a great effect” 
upon Mr. Godwin. And we do there- 
fore exhort Mr. Godwin carefully to 
preserve and deposit the receipts or pre- 
scriptions from which he derived most 
henefit in that complaint, recollecting 
what enthusiastic pleasure he should 
himself have felt, had he encountered such 
a document for his memoirs of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

We now come to the Troilus and Cre- 
seide. Chaucer had referred to Lollius 
as the original author, from whom he 
had translated this tale; and Lydgate 
expressly mentions, that the title of the 
original work was Trophe. But no such 
author as Lollius is elsewhere mention- 
ed, or known to have existed; and as 
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the same tale is the subject of Boccaccio’s 
Philostrato, Tyrwhit has supposed the. 
English poem to have been taken from 
the Italian. In reftitation of this opi- 
nion, Mr. Godwin offers some judicious 
remarks. 


«« Mr. Tyrwhit seems inclined to consi- 
der Lollius as the name of a man who had 
no other existehce than in the forgery of 
Chaucer. But this is a strange hypothesis. 
What motive had Chaucer for such a for- 
gery? The poem of Troilus and Creseide 
was certainly not written by Lollius Nibi- 
cus, a Roman historian of the third cen- 
tury, to whom it is thoughtlessly ascribed in 
Speght’s and Urry’s editions ; since it is inter- 
spersed with ideas of chivalry, which did noi 
exist till long after that period: and Mr. 
Tyrwhit perhaps had never heard of any 
other Lollius. It is surely, however, too 
hasty a conclusion, because his name has 
not reached us from any other quarter, to 
say that he never existed. How many au- 
thors, with their memories, even to their 
very names, may we reasonably suppose to 
have been lost in the darkness of the middle 
ages! Not to travel out of the present sub- 
ject for an illustration, if the | aeeeteg a 
considerable poem of so celebrated an author 
as Bovcaccio, had sonearly perished, who will 
wouder that the original work, and the name 
of the author from whom Boccaccio translat- 
ed it, have now sank into total oblivion ? 

‘¢ There is a further very strong evidence 
of the real existence of Lollius, which oc- 
curs in the writings of Chaucer. One of 
our poet's most considerable works is enti- 
tled the House of Fame; and in this poem, 
among a cluster of worthies, he introduces 
the writers who had recorded the story of 
Troy. They are as follow: Homer, Dares, 
Titus (or Dictys) Lollius, Guido dalla Co- 
lonna, and Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

‘** Boccaccio is known to have been fre- 
quently a translator. Very many of the 
tales in the Decamerone, that of Grisildis for 
example, to which we shall soon have occa- 
sion to refer, existed before his time. He 
assures us himself that he translated the Te- 
scide from a Latin original. Is it not more 
than probable that the Filostrato came from 
the saine source? Is it not obvious to ima- 
gine that Chaucer and Boccaccio copied from 
une original? Transkition was peculiarly 
the employment of the first revivers of learn- 
ing: nor did they hold it otherwise than in 
the highest degree honourable, to open to their 
unlearned countrymen the sacred fountains 
of knowledge, which had so long been con- 
signed to obscurity and neglect. 

«* After all, however, the ‘l'roilys is by no 
means the exact counterpart of the Vilostrato, 
To omit minuter differences, the Filostrato 
is divided into ten books, and the Troilus 
into only five. Add to which, the Troilus, 
which consists of about eight thousand lites, 
contains three thousand more than the Filos- 
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trato. Chaucer is suppgsed, by Tyrwhit 
and Warton, to haye taken his Knight's Tale 
from the Tescide of Boccaccio. What has 
he done in this case? Most materially 
abridged his original. The Teseide is a 
poem of about ten thousand lines, and Chav- 
cer has told the sate story in Jittle more than 
two thousand. [t is not improbable, indeed, 


asa poeur of Palamonand Arette, the heroes of 


the ‘Leseide, was cane of Chaucer's early pro- 
ductions, that he first translated the ‘Tescide, 
and afterward compressed it as we find it !n 
the Canierbury ‘Vales. Abridement is infi- 
nitely a more natural operation in such cases 
than paraphrase. When aman of taste, di- 
aaa of the partialities of a parent, surveys 
critically a poem of length, one of the things 
tnost likely to strike him is, that the poem 
contains superiuities which, with advantage 
to the general effect, might be lopped away. 
"These considerations, even independently of 
the direct evidence of Chaucer and Lydgate, 
would induce an accurate impartial observer 
to adopt the hypothesis here maintained, that 
Chaucer in his ‘T’rotlus went to Boecaccio’s 
original, and vot to Bocexecio, for the ma- 
terials upon which he worked.” 


These arguments are sensible, and 
fairly advanced. But Mr. Godwin next 
proceeds to guess at the age of Lollius ; 
for Lollius having existed, must have 
existed at some particular period, and 
therefore may with some degree of pro- 
bability be assigned to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and considered as the contemporary 
of Wace and Thomas of Becket, because 
“there is a propensity in human aifairs 
to ripen minds of nearly the same class 
and characier in different places at the 
sane time!” It is net indeed directly 
asserted, that Lellius wrote his Trophe 
at the very time when Joseph cf Exeter 
produced his Dev Bello Trojano, but it is 
said to be probable,—a thing that may 
be believed,—in the same difhdent tone 
in which we ere told that Chaucer was 
probably brought up as a Roman Ca- 
tholic ! 

The two ensuing chapters are employ- 
ed in examiniig the poem of Troilus 
and Cresvide, and the subsequent pro- 
ductions to which it has given birth, A 
specimen ‘of Sir Francis Kynaston’s La- 
tin rhymed translation, might have well 
been inserted here : itis excellently done, 
and the eect, singular as it is, very 
picasing. 

he moral Gower, and philosophical 
Strode, form the subjects of the next 
examination. Of Swode little can be 
known, and- nothing ‘added to what is 
known, tit: his works shall have been 
examined, which we here find, according 


to Tanner, were (at least in part) print- 
ed at Venice, with the comments of 
Alexander Sermoneta, in 1517. Gower’s 
manuscripts are among the many frea- 
sures which, to the shame of England, 
will be suffered to moulder away. 

Mr. Godwin now discus:es the ques- 
tion whether Chaucer belonged to the 
Society of the Inner Temple, and con- 
cludes by saying that much stress cannot 
be laid upon the supposition. But tho’ 
the discussion is thus concluded, we must 
not suppose that the biographer con- 
cludes the subject also. No! he has 
told us that there is little or no reason to 
believe that Chaucer did study the law ; 
but suppose he had studied the law, 
what *¢ effect would have been produced 
upon his mind by this study?’ Then 
comes the history of law in the four- 
teenth century, as far as Mr. Godwin 
understands it; and having spent ten 
pages upon this, he takes up the suppo- 
sition on which he had before assured us 
no stress was to be laid, in order to try 
the effect of this study upon peor Chau- 
cer, whose mtnd Mr. Godwin chuses to 
submit to as many experiments as we 
have seen inflicted upon a subject, by 
Messrs. Pegge and West, at Oxford. 


*¢ Chaucer is supposed to have been bred 
to the bar. If he practised in the profession, 
for however short a time, he must have con- 
tracted some lrabits of thinking and acting 
ee manoflaws. H 
we never eniered upon actual practice, yet 
having had the profession in prospect, and 
frequenting the courts of law for the purpose 
of observing and commenting upan those 
modes of proceeding in which he was short- 
lv to engage, he must have experienced some 
of the same effects. 

*«< It may be amusing to the fancy of a 
reader of Chaucer's works, to represent to 
himself the young poet, accoutred in the 
robes of a lawyer; examining a witness, fix- 
ing upon him the keeuness of his eye, ad- 
dressing himself with anxiety and expeeta- 
tion to a jury, or exercising the subucty of 
his wit and judgment in the developement of 
one of those quirks, by which a client was to 
be rescued from the rigour of strict and un- 
favouring justice. Perhays Chaucer, in the 
course of his legal life, saved a thief from the 
gallows, and gave him a new chance of be- 
coming a decent and useful member of so- 
ciety ; perhaps, by his penetration he dis- 
cerned and demonstrated that innocence, 
which to a less able pleader would never 
have been evident, and which a less abl 
pleader would never have succeeded in re- 
storing triumphant to its place in the com- 
munity and its fuir fame. Perhaps Chaucer 
pleaded before ‘I'resilian or Brember, and 
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lived to know that those men, whose fiat 
had silenced his argument, or to whose in- 
feriority of understanding, it may be, he was 
obliged to vail his honoured head, were led 
to the basest species of execution, amidst the 
shouts of a brutish and ignorant multitude. 

«© We havea right, however, to conclude, 
from his having early quitted the profession, 
that he did not love it. The objections 
which might present themselves to his wind, 
are serious and weighty. It has an unhappy 
effect upon the human understanding and 
temper, for a man to be compelled, in his 
gravest investigation of an argument, to con- 
sider not what is truc, but what is conve- 
nient. The lawyer never yet existed, who 
has not boldly urged an objection which he 
knew to be fallacious, or endeavoured to pass 
off a weak reason for astrong one. Intellect 
is the greatest and most sacred of all endow- 
ments ; and no man ever trifled with it, de- 
fending an action to-day which he had ar- 
raigned yesterday, or extenuating an offence 
on one occasion, which, soon after, he paint- 
ed in the most atrocious colours, with abso- 
lute impunity. Above all, the poet, whose 
judgment should be clear, whose feelings 
should be uniform and sound, whose sense 
should be alive to every impression and har- 
dened to none; who is the legislator of gene- 
rations and the moral instructor of the world, 
ought never to have been a practising lawyer, 
or ought speedily to have quitted so danger- 
ous an engagement.” 


The first part of this extract exempli- 
fies Mr. Godwin’s design of carrying 
* the workings of fancy into the in- 
vestigation of ages past.” The latter 
part contains so much sound morality, 
that it is lamentable to see it tacked on 
to the tail of such trash and nonsense. 

To this period of Chaucer’s life, Pa- 
lamon and Arcite is with some probabi- 
lity attributed, and the translation of 
Boethius. We next find him at Wood- 
stock, and patronised by Edward III. 
{t is unpleasant to observe with how jn- 
decorous and invidious a spirit this wri- 
ter always speaks of Tyrwhit, to whom 
the venerable poet is under far more 
lasting obligations than he will ever be 
tohis present biographer. At the com- 
mencement of the work it is said that 
his father was probably a merchant, 
this is now assumed, and it is inferred, 
that as he was the son of a merchant, 
he probably received 2 competent pater- 
nal inheritance. 

From this point the work begins to 
improve. Hitherto we have been toiling 
through pages of common place matte 
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—we now arrive at history, though it is 
not the history of Chaucer. Mr. God- 
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win has now laid aside Henry and 
Warton, for Walsingham, Froissart, and 
Joshua Barnes, and enters upon the his- 
tory of John of Gaunt, whom by a grand 
mistake he calls Chaucer's dinsman, be- 
cause they married two sisters. A song 
inserted in the Book of the Duchess, is 
extracted as the composition of this 
prince, and such it certainly appears to 
be by Chaucer’s expressions. 

This circumstance has escaped the 
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notice of Lord Orford, and of all former 
commentators. 

In the second volume, Mr. Godwin 
enters upon the romance of the Rose, 
“¢ a poem which, he says, may justly be 
regarded as the predecessor and progee 
nitor of all that is most admirable inthe 
effusions of modern, in contradistinction 
to the chivalrous poetry.” An opinion 
more foolish, and unsupported by any 
fact, or shadow of fact, was, we believe, 
never hazarded in the history of litera- 
ture. 

What the biographer calls modern, in 
contradistinction to chivalrous poetry, 
is to be traced to Petrarca himself, if to 
any individual writer. This is notorious, 
and modern poetry is as regularly dated 
from Petrarca, as the Roman empire 
from Augustus. 

The chapters, however, upon the ror 
mance of the Rose form, in our judg- 
ment, the best part of the present work, 
Mr. Godwin has perused the poem with 
enthusiasm; but his praise is sometimes 
strangely inapplicable. He recommends 
a discourse upon the art of love in this 
romance, to every ong who is inquisitive 
respecting the manners of distant ages ; 
whereas, in the whole eight hundred 
lines, all that relates to manners is com- 
prized in the thirty which Mr. Ellis has 
quoted. As to the great discovery that 
men had the same passions and humonrs 
four hundred yéars ago that they have 
now,—it did not require an extract of 
eight hundred lines from Chaucer to 
convince any body of this. 

We now enter upon the affairs of 
Spain, in which John of Gaunt, who 
is indeed the great hero of this work, 
bore so principal a part. Mr. Godwin 
seems not to have been aware that there 
exists a History of Peter the Cruel, by 
Mr. Dillon, drawn from purer sources 
than those to which he has had acce 
Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess is next 
examined: from this poem Mr. Godwin 
infers some particulars. respecting 
marriage of the poet. 
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** The circumstances here recited may fur- 
ther shew us, what were the motives which 
so longdelayed the accomplishment of Chau - 
cer's wishes. The lady who was honoured 
with his addresses may be presumed not to 
have been entirely indifferent to his person, 
his character, or accomplishments. a she 
could not resolve to quit the service of her 
royal mistress. This seems to be highly ho- 
nourable to the queen. Chaucer, however, 
no doubt still promised himself, that he 
should be able to induce her to surmount 
this scruple of deiicacy ; especially as his 
addresses are said (and he has insinuated as 
much in the poem of the Dream) to have 
been countenanced by the Duke and Duchess 
of Lancaster, and perhaps by the queen her- 
self. ‘The lady, oma though mild (it 
may be, a little encouragipg-ia her refusal,) 
still continued to elude the conclusion of his 
suit. Atlength, the main topic of her ob- 
jections having been removed by the lament- 
ed death of the queen, we may naturally in- 
fer that their nuptials were celebrated, as soon 
as the general laws of decorum, and the ideas 
of female delicacy would allow : and we 
shall see reason hereafter to believe, that 
Chaucer's marrivge could not have taken 
place later than the year 1370.” 


Pursuing these ‘ workings of fancy,’ 
the philosophic biographer informs us, 
that though Chaucer was ‘a ten years 
suitor, we may be well assured that this 
circumstance was in him no indication 
of a whining and feeble temper, defec- 
tive in discrimination, or nerveless and 
impotent to resolve.’”? This is a pattern 
of the fine fustian which Mr. Godwin has 
introduced in his patch-work. 

We pass over the intermediate chap- 
ters of ecclesiastical history. ‘Ihe neat 
point of importance in the life of Chau- 
cer is his mission to Genoa and visit to 
Petrarca. Here we have more workings 
of fancy ! 


“« Tt is not possible for us at this distance 
of time, to ascertain whether Chauecr travel- 
led across the northern part of Italy, from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Adriatic, princi- 
pally to visit the great laureated poet of that 
country, whose fame during his own life- 
time was perhaps louder and more awe-inspir- 
ing than ever fell to the lot of any other mor- 
tal ; or whether he was partly moved by the 
desire of beholding the other great maritime 
state of the fourteenth century ;_ the rival of 
Genoa the proud, Venice, which was only 
twenty-two miles distant from the residence 
of Petrarca. On the road, also, he might 
visit Mantua, the birth-place of Virgil; Ve- 
rona, which had given existence to Claudian ; 
and many other places profusely adorned 
with the witchery of nature, or rendered 
mysteriously interesting by the association of 
former times. The visit to Petrarca, hows 
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ever, is the only incident of this journey 
which Chaucer has thought fit to transmit 
to posterity. 

“« Petrarca was at this time nearly seventy 
years of age, and he survived only by twelve 
months the visit of the English peet. It 
must have been a striking object to Chaucer 
to behold this grey-headed, yet impassioned, 
poet, in a period when the gift of poetry was 
so exceedingly sare; this correspondent of 
popes, of states, and of emperors; this poet 
who had been crowned by Paris and Rome, 
and from whose compositions Chaucer's in- 
fant lips had perhaps first drunk in the nu- 
merousness of verse. Petrarca was mterest- 
ing to Chaucer, because Chaucer saw in 
him as it were the lineal descendant of the 
Ciccros, the Virgils, and the Ovids of Italy, 
in the days of its classical greatness. Chau- 
cer was interesting to Petrarca for a diferent 
reason. He came fronvthe uftima Thule, the 
penitus toto divisos orte Brilannos; that 
country which tbe wantongess of more 
genial climates among the antients had re- 
presented as perpetually enveloped in fogs 
and darkness. ‘To later times the litcrature 
and poetical genius of Britain is familiar; 
no tongue so barbarons, as not to confess us 
the equals, while in reality we are in intellec- 
tual eminence the masters, ef mankind.— 
But this was a spectacle altogether unknown 
in the times of soni ‘The discovery he 
made was scarcely less astonishing than that 
of Columbus, when he reconnoitred the 
shores of the western world. Fle imterro- 
gated his guest; ke proposed to him his 
most trying and difficult criterions ; he ex- 
changed with bim the glances of mind, and 
the flashes of a poet’s eye. Chaucer had al- 
ready written bis Troilus and Crescide, and 
many of his most meritortqus productions ; 
he was more than forty years of age > we may 
imagine how he answered the ordeal of the 
Italian, and stoed up to him with the seber 
and manly ‘consciousness of. a poet to a 

oet. Petrarca hesitated, suspected, and at 
Cai became wholly a convert; he em- 
braced the wondrous stranger from a frozea 
clime, and foresaw, with that sort of inspira- 
tion which attends the closing period of de- 
parting genius, the future glories of a Spen- 
ser, a Shakespear, and a Milton.” 


* From his grant of a pitcher of wine 
per day, Mr. Godwin argues that Chau- 
cer was a man of gay and convivial tem- 
per, “¢ who, it may be presumed, seldom 
sat down to the principal refreshment of 
the day, without the socicty of two or 
three chosen friends, whose manners and 
topics of conversation were congenial to 
his own!” From this fact he also de- 
duces the following calculation of the 
poet’s income. 


«¢ The circumstance of Chaucer's receiv- 
ing his allowance of wine daily, seems to 
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afford a considerable presumption that it was 
consumed from day to day as it was received. 
From this: fact we may derive a reasonable 
inference as to the extent of Chaucer's for- 
tune. We find him consuming four pipes 
of wine annually, the price of wliich, stated 
in modern denominations of money, was 
1s0l. or 451. per pipe——The question 
then which it is necessary for us to examine 
is, what may be taken to be the whole an- 
nual expenditure of a man, whose consump- 
tion is to this amount in the single article of 
wine? It seems to be the height of absurdity 
to suppose, that Chaucer's disbursements un- 
der every other article were comprehended 
within the limits of his pension of twenty 
marks, that is, of 2401 of modern money. 
Proceeding upon this datum of his grant of 
wine, we cannot with probability take his 
entire revenue at this period at a lower valug- 
tion than 10001. of modern money, which, 
reduced into the denonainations of Chaucer's 
time, is 551. 11s. 1ad. 

«« Where then were the items of which 
this income was composed? Beside his pen- 
sion and his grant of wine, he had also the 
grant of a house near the royal manor-house 
at Woodstock. Taking the rent of the house 
a man lives in at the tenth part of his in- 
come, Chaucer's house at Weodstock may 
be estimated, in modern denominations of 
money, at the value of 100]. per annum.— 
This, with his annuity at 2401. and his grant 
of wine at 1801. per annum, constitute a re- 
venue of 5201. {tis also not unfreqnent for 
ihe grant of a house to be accompanied by 
certain other perquisites, tending to assist 
the holder in his means of subsistence. Still, 
however, there will remain considerable re- 
sources to be supplied, to raise Chaucer's 
income to the amount above specified.— 
These, as was hinted on a former occa- 
sion, may most obviously be supplied by 
the supposition that Chaucer inherited a 
paternal fortune, adequate to the ordinary 
purposes of subsistence. Nine years elaps- 
ed between the time when we know that 
Chaucer occupied the house granted him by 
his sovereiza on the verge of Woodstock 
Park, and the date of his first pension : 
we must perecive it to be impossible that 
Chaucer should have tenanted a house, 
which we have found equal in aecommoda- 
tions to a modern house of the rent of 1091. 
per annum, at a time when he was destitute 
in other respects of the necessaries of life.” 
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The next’ poem which comes under 
consideration is the House of Fame, in 
which Chaucer very honestly expresses a 
wish that all those who dislike that »ro- 
duction may be hanged. We have then 
sundry historical chapters, which carry 
on the work to 1378, when the poet is 
supposed, by his present commentator, 
to have written the Complaint of the 
Black Knight, on occasion of the calum- 
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nies and popular outcries against Joha 
of Gaunt. Former critics had conjec- 
tured that it was composed for the same 
prince, during his courtship of the prin- 
cess Blanche, The opinion now advanc- 
ed seems most conformable to the tenor 
of the poem. 

In the next chapter comes the whole 
history of Wat Tyler, though in the for- 
mer volume the author had told us that it 
was too well known to be recited. But 
it seems “ this was the state of society 
which Chaucer saw, and which could 
not but occasion to him many profound 
reflections.” 


** He was a poet; and no man can be 
worthy of that name, who has not attentively 
Studied the sensations and modes of feeling 
which various external impressions are cal- 
culated to produce in the human mind. He 
was the poet of character and mannets ; such 
he eminently appears in his last and most 
considerable work, the Canterbury Tales.— 
Ile was a statesinan, closely connected with, 
and deeply interested in, the changing for- 
tunes of the first prince of the blood. From 
all these reasons we may be convinced, that 
he was no carcless and indifferent spectator 
of what was acting on the great theatre of 
public affairs. If John af Gaunt had not 
foreseen the tumults of this period, we may 
well believe that Chaucer foresaw them.— 
Not exactly in time and place; for that is 
not the province of human sagacity: but he 
saw the posture of society; he saw what 
was passing in the minds of men ; he heard 
the low, indistinct, murmuring, pent up 
sound, that preceded this memorable crash 
of the elements of the moral world. He per- 
ceived the oppressed and fettered multitude 
shaking their chains, and noted their quick 
impatient pants after {freedom and happiness, 
Like every geod man, and every truc lover of 
his species, it is reasonable to suppose, that 
he sympathised in their cause, and wished 
success to their aims, till he saw them con- 
dueting themselves in such a manner, as was 
no less destructive to themselves and eala- 
miitous to their lords, and as led to the in- 
troduction of universal ignorance and bar- 
barism.” 


Before Mr. Godwin begins another 
history, we exhort him to work of his 
fancy.—--By its violent workings we 
should conjecture, that on these extraor- 
dinary occasions he had adopted the 
wild painter’s evening diet of raw pork 
Mr. Bayes’s reccipt 
of stewed prunes would suit his temperi- 
ment better.. It is the business of the 
historian to inform us what has been ; 
we can guess for ourselves. 

he Legende of Gode Women ap- 
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pears to have been written at the sug- 
gestion of Anne of Bohemia, Richard’s 
queen. Here is introduced an account 
of the worship of the daisy, a whimsical 
affectation, of which, by some antiqua- 
‘rians Froissart is said to have been the 
author. It is much to be wished that the 
numerous poems of this admirable old 
writer were printed. The Flower and 
the Leaf is also analyzed here; a tale 
so well known in the transiation by Dry- 
den. Is Mr. Godwin accurate in assert- 
ing that our Roundel is the Rondeau of 
the French? If so, it is singular that 
no specimen should remain. Indeed 
we remember none earlier than that of 
Pope’s, in which he replied to the foolish 
jest of a woman upon his size ; by ob- 
sccnity far more unpardonable. The 
Roundel may perhaps be derived from 
the Redondilla of the Spaniards : a word 
of similar import, though why so called 
is not easily discovered, as it seems to 
require nothing but a regular recurrence 
of stanza. It this be the case, many 
of Chaucer’s balades may be Roundels ; 
and that title may have been disused 
from its affinity to the French, which 
implied a species of poem altogether 
different. 

The last work of the poet’s which is 
examined in these volumes, is his Testa- 
ment of Love, written after his return 
from exile, and during his imprisonment. 
In commenting upon the difficult alle. 
gory of this composition, Mr. Godwin 
observes, that Shakespere hus composed 
more than one hundred and fifty sonnets, 
which, in their literal sense, are address- 
ed to.a man, with all the forms and ex- 
pressions of the passion of love; but 
which probably cover some secret mean- 
ing that no critic has hitherto been so 
fortunate as to penetrate.’ Let Mr. 
Godwin read these sonnets: the asser- 
tion as it now stands is not more inac- 
curate, than it would be fo say that 
Shakespere had written more than thirty 
plays upon Sir John Falstaff. For Chau. 
cer’s impeachment of his old political 
associates some palliating circumstances 
are pleaded: the most interesting cir- 
cumstance in this sad transaction is, that 
it would not now be known that Chaucer 
had acted amiss, if he had not written 
his own apology ! 

The remainder of the work is chiefly 
political history: it represents, however, 
the chearful picture ot Chaucer restored 
to prosperity, and living happily to the 
good old age of seventy-two. he 
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Canterbury Tales are I'ghtly touched 
upon, because the author was limited 
to two volumes, and had run to the end 
of his tether before he arrived at them. 
This is not to be regretted, as little could 
have been added to what had already 
been done by Warton and Tyrwhit.— 
The omission of any remarks on his 
Treatise on the Astrolabe is far more 
culpable ; for it was the business of his 
biographer to have studied that treatise, 
and appreciated the scientific knowledge 
of Chaucer: but this was a hard book, 
so Mr. Godwin “ skipt and went on.” 

By attempting too many things in 
this work, the author has failed in all. 
His time and Jabour would have been 
well employed, had he digested into one 
unbroken narrative ail the facts which 
he could collect concerning Chaucer’s 
life, and then proceeded to a chronolo- 
gical examination of his works. He 
should have compared his translations 
with the originals, and pointed out what 
were the main deviations, what the cha- 
racteristic improvements, and failures ; 
so to have exemplified the “ mind of 
Chaucer.” He should not have swoln 
his volumes with tr'te compilations upon 
chivalry, law, and the feudal system.— 
Instead of heaping together old informa. 
tion concerning the manners of the four- 
teenth century, because they must have 
produced an effect upon Chaucer, he 
should have elucidated those manners 
from his poems, and have endeavoured 
to shew what effect Chaucer produced 
upon his age, instead of what effect his 
age produced upon him. Some other 
vehicle should have been chosen for a 
history of Edward ITI., the Black Prince, 
Richard IT. and John of Gaunt.—Chau- 
cer is too important a personage to be 
made their gentleman usher. ‘The con- 
sequence of blending all these subjects 
has been, that all are imperfect, confused, 
and intersupted ; the book is neither his- 
tory, nor biography, nor criticism ; but 
a heterogeneous mixture of all three. 

The language is often bloated by at- 
tempts at eloquence, and often disfigured 
by the vile affectation of using common 
words in an uncommon sense ; such as 
“ encountering discoveries,” ‘ neighbouring 
the-throne,” and calling a man’s death 
his catastrophe. 

Having thus insisted upon the faults 
of the work, we should state what are 
its merits. ‘The reign of Richard II. is 
perhaps better represented than in our 
common historians, though with too 
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pleader-like a partiality for John of 
Gaunt. Much light is thrown upon 
the minor poems of Chaucer; their 
chronological order seems satisfactorily 
arranged, and their design ascertained 
with as much precision or probability as 
could on so remote a subject be expected. 
Some facts also respecting his life have 
been recovered from public records, 
which, if not of material importance, at 
least attest the diligence of the bio- 
grapher, and appear in their proper 
lace. 

Should Mr. Godwin undertake any 
other history, (and he has xow some ca- 
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pital to begin with,) we advise him to 
recollect that unity is of as much impor- 
tance in history as in the drama. He 
should also —— the size of his work 
by his materials, and not his materials 
by the size of the work. Books which 
are made by the piece, will never be 
made well. The work for which these 
late studies have best qualified him, and 
for which perhaps the public would be 
most indebted to him, would be an edi- 
tion of the works of Chaucer, exclusive 
of the Canterbury Tales. This would 
really be an acquisition to English li- 
terature. 


Arr. II. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Reverend Alexander Geddes, LL. D. 


By Jouw Mason Goon. 


THE late Dr. Geddes was certainly 
“one of those characters of superior in- 
terest, who not only acquire during 
their lives a portion of celebrity, but 
are entitled to more permanent comme- 
moration, and justly -claim a place in 
the records of posthumous fame. He 
was not mercly the tranquil and retired 
scholar or philosopher, whose life glides 
away with litile diversity of event, and 
little scope for observation; his mind 
presented bold and prominent features, 
worthy of the examination and analysis 
of the moralist; and his fortune and 
connexions placed him in situations more 
various and less common than usually 
fall to the lot of men of letters. The 
loss of the detailed biography of such a 
man would have caused a deficiency in 
the history of literature, which would 
have been justly the subject of regret. 

Dr. Geddes has had the fortune to 
have met with a bieggrapher worthy of 
him, in a man of learning and taste, 
versed in those studies, the pursuit of 
which had been the principal object of 
his own literary labours. The claims of 
Mr. Good to public notice, were not to 
be first established by his present work: 
asa poet and linguist he has already 
displayed powers and attainments of a 
highly respectable order. He possessed 
also the singular advantage of intimate 
acquaintance with the subject of his 
narration; his work therefore contains 
all the requisite materials of authenti. 
city and important informatian, which 
fully vindicate him in having presented 
it to public notice, and which gave in- 
deed to the public a sort of claim upon 
his labour. 

Alexander Geddes was a native of 
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Scotland. He was born in the year 
1737, of parents in a humble station of 
life, his likes being the tenant of a 
small farm in the county of Banff, and 
in religious profession a ‘roman catholic. 
In a remote village of Scotland, * extra 
anni solisque vias,’ under the instruction 
of a village-matron, the future biblical 
critic received his first rudiments of 
learning. Inthe scanty library which 
his father’s cottage might be expected to 
afford, the principal volume was an 
English bible. In opposition to the com- 
mon prejudice, that vernacular transla- 
tions have been uniformly discouraged 
by the catholics, this volume he was 
taught by his parents to read with revere 
ence and attention. {t is a very ad- 
missible speculation of his biographer, 
that to this accidental circumstance may 
be traced, in some measure, the future 
complexion of his literary life. 

From the humble species of instruc- 
tion, of which alone he had hitherto 
enjoyed the opportunity, he was trans- 
ferred gratuitously and liberally to the 
more useful care of a tutor, employed 
by the laird of the district in the edu- 
cation of his own sons. From this 
tuition he was removed to Scalan, an 
obscure seminary in the highlands, lie 
mited to the education of youths ine 
tended for the clerical office in the roman 
catholic church, whose education is to 
be completed in some foreign university. 
This college, not less melancholy tha 
the paraciete of Abelard, is described 
as situated in a vale, “so deeply ex 
cavated and overhung with surrounding 
hills, as to require almost as constant 2 
use of the lamp, as the subterraneag 
cell of Demosthenes.” 
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The merits of this seminary appear 
to have been as scanty as its fame is ob- 
scure, if a knowledge of the bible in 
the vulgar Latin were all the proficiency 
made in it by.a pupil, certainly not in- 
disposed to literature or diligence. From 
this inhospitable climate, however, at 
the age of twenty-one, he emerged into 
the bright region of Paris, and was en- 
tered as a member of the Scotch col- 
lege in that city. Here, under able 
teachers, and with every advantage for 
study, he appears to have made the 
most rapid progress in those branches 
of learning to which his attention was 
directed, and the acquisitions which he 
here formed were all subservicnt to those 
critical pursuits, for which by this time 
his mind had received a decided incli- 
nation. 

Having completed his course of study, 
he was invited by professor L’ Avocat 
to remain in Paris, and take a share in 
the public labours of the college. ‘This 
proposal he declined, and returned to 
Scotland in 1764, where he was shortly 
afterwards instituted to the office of a 
priest among the catholics of the county 
of Angus. Scarcely had he entered 
into this situation, when he received an 
offer more congenial to his wishes und 
objects of pursuit, of becoming a resi- 
dent in the family of lord Traquaire; and 
in the leisure and opportunities of this 
situation, began to meditate and pre- 
pare a new translation of the scriptures. 
His continuance in this asylum was 
however interrupted by an incident of 
rather a romantic complexion, related 
with delicacy and propriety by his bio- 
grapher. Feeling in his mind the pro- 
gress of a growing atiection, which he 
thought it his duty to repress, he snatched 
himself precipitately from danger, and 
again visited Paris. After such a resi- 
dence in that city as we may presume 
to have been effectual for the attain- 
ment of its purpose, he revisited his na- 
tive country in the spring of 1769. 

Weshall here introduce the biographer, 
continuing his narrative more at large 
in his own words. 

“« In returning a second time to his native 
country, Mr. Geddes dared not entrust him- 
self to the fascinating spot, or re-ctigage in 
the domestic situation from which, in the 
preceding year, he had found it so necessary 
to fly. He accepted therefore of the charge 
of a catholic congregation at Auchinhalrig 
in the county of Banff, not far distant from 
the place of his nativity. hts congregation, 
though numerous, laboured ander a yaricty 
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of disadvantages, and at the time in which 
the subject of this biography was elected ta 
the pastoral office, was equally diminishing 
in zeal and number. The members of whom 
it consisted were, for the most part, poor; 
their chapel was in a state of irreparable 
dilapidation ; the condition of the parsonage 
house was but little better, and the most un- 
christian rancour had long subsisted between 
themselves and their more wealthy, as well 
as more numerous, brethren of the protestant 
community. 

«* Never was there a man hetter qualified 
for correcting the whole of these evils than 
Alexander Geddes, and never did man apply 
himself with more ardour to their removal. 
Activity and liberality were indeed the cha- 
racteristic principles of his soul: much world- 
ly:prudence he never possessed, but his heart 
overflowed with the milk of human kind 
ness, and his nerves, when in their utmost 
state of diseased irritability, still vibrated 
with. benevolence. Ibe proposed that the 
old chapel should be pulled down; he pro- 
he rebuilt it on, the spot 
whieh the former had oceupied. He re- 
cae the dilapidations of the parsonage- 
10use; he ornamented it with fresh improve- 
ments, and rendered it one of the pleasantest 
Ile 
not only, indeed, superiutended these build- 
ings, but laboured at them binself, being 
as ready a caspenter, amd as expert in the 
use of the saw and plane, as if he had been 
rofessedly brought up to the ade, Gar- 
dening aud carpentering were in reality at all 
times fayoyrite amusements with him; they 
constituted his chief relaxations from = the 
severity of study to the last moment of his 
fife; and | have frequently rallied him, when 
at work, upon the multiplicity of his tools, 
which, in the article of planes ef different 
mouldings, were more numergus than those 
of many professed artists, and on the dex- 
terity with which he handled them. 

‘©'l'o his humble, but neat and hospitable 
cottage, it is to be expected therefore that he 
added the luxury of a good garden. Mr. 
Geddes hal drawn his knowledge of botany 
rather from practice than theory, which, 
nevertheless, he had net altogether neg- 
lected. Satisfied with the indigenous boun- 
ties, as well as beauties of nature, he did 
not largely seck for exotic ornaments; nor 
would the paucity of his means have ad- 
mitted of any considerable indulgence in this 
respect, had he even possessed the inclina- 
tion. But his flower, his fruit, and his 
kitchen-garden, though little boastful of fo- 
reign productions, were each of them perfect 
in its kind, and the admiration of his flock, 
who were gencrously supplicd, according to 
their respective wants, from. the abundance 
it ailorded : 


——Dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. 
Virg. Georg. iv. 153. 
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s* Never indeed was there a man more liberal 
in diffusing to others the little of which he 
was possessed, than himself; never was a 
priest better beloved by the members of his 
congregation. I did not know him myself 
till many years afterwards: but I have been 
credibly informed by a variety of persons 
who did know him at the time we are now 
speaking of, and were intimately agquainted 
with his situation, that he seemed to live in 
the hearts of every one of his hearers, that 
his kindness and aff ibility excited their af> 
fection, his pungtilious attention to the 
duties of. his office their veneration, and his 
extensive reputation for learning their im- 
plicit confidence in his opinions. 

«© } have said, that at the time of his fix- 
ing at Auchinha! rig. he found a high degree 
of rancour and ill iberality subsisting, ‘and 
mutually fomented, between his own con- 
gregation and the surrounding community 
of protestants. "Fo correct this evil, than 
which a greater cannot exist, nor one more 
hostile to the spirit of the sa ared pages, to 
which beth parties recipr ences appeel, he 
laboured with al! hi By an exten- 
sive stuc ly and a deep iin tt A of ecclesi- 
astical hist ory, he had freed himself com- 
pletely from the bigetry which still attaches, 
in no inconsiderable degree, to the more 
ignorant of his own persuasion. He knew 
as well, and was ready to admit as largely as 
any protestant w hatever, the alternate SVS- 
tems of farce and fraud, hy which the see of 
Rome has endeavoused to obtain an unjust 
temporal supremacy over the great body of 
the “catholic church itself, to enslaye the 
conse iences of the k lity to its own views of 
pec ulation and poser, and to exercise, in a 
variety of. higlily important concerns, an 
authority which had never been oflicially 
conceded to it, and concerning which the 
reader will meet with a more detailed ac- 
count, when we advance to an analysis of 
the controversial writings into which he was 
shortly afterwards compelled. Free and in- 
depende nt in his own mind, he took the 
sacred scriptures alone 
faith, and exhorted every member of his 
congregation to do the same, to study for 
himself, and to submit to no foreign con- 
troul, excepting in matters fairly decided by 
the catholic church at large, assembled in 
general councils: He could ridicule the in- 
fallibility of the pope, and laugh at images 
and relics, at rosaries, scapulars, Agnus 
Deis, blessed medals, indulgencies, obiits, 
and dirges, as much as the most inveterate 
protestant in his neighbourhood, and could 
as abundantly abhor the old-fashioned and 
iniquitous doctrine, that faith ought not to 
be hela with heretics. Claiming the fullest 
liberty of conscience for himself, he was 
ever ready to extend it in an equal degree to 
others, and could therefore, with the utmost 
cordiality, embrace the protestant as w ell as 
the catholic. Honesty of heart was the only 
passport necessary to ensure his csseem, and 
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where this was conspicuous, he never hesi- 
tated to offer the right hand of fellawship.” 


The liberality and merit of Mr. Ged. 
des here introduced him to the acquaint. 
ance of many of those protestants, most 
distinguished in rank and literature, of 
whom Scotland could at that time boast. 
But even at this carly period, he became 
an object for the exercise of that bigo- 
try from his roman catholic brethren, 
which, in the subsequent course of his life, 
he was doomed to experience still more 
bitterly. Religious bigotry, however, in 
this country, can in general manifest it- 
self only by petty exercises of private 
malice. A more serious evil, in which 
our divine was soon afterwards invelved, 
was the embarrassment of his finances, 
resulting from the improvidence of his 
inexperience and generosity, from which 
he was relieved by the assistance of the 
late Duke of Norfolk. To prevent the 
recurrence of this embarrassment, he en- 
gaged with sanguine expectations in an 
agricultural specul: ution, the only con- 
sequence of which was, to plunge him 
im a few years still more wer 4 into 
distress. ‘To retrieve this second failure 
of his hopes, he ventured on a new exe 
periment, in the publication of * Select 
Satires of Horace translated into Eng- 
lish verse, and for the most part adapt- 
ed to the present times and manners.” 
‘This work was so favourably received 
by the public, that its profits, added to 
some incidental assistance of his friends, 
were sufficient to extricate him once 
more from the difficulties in which he 
had suffered himself to be involved. 

The success of his first literary work 
emboldened him to try his fortunes in 
the capital, a theatre better suited to 
the activity and talents of his mind, 
than the obscure situations to which he 
had hitherto been attached. This reso- 
lution was aided by the fresh persecu- 
tions which his liberality had drawn 
upon him, from his bigoted religious 
superiors in Scotland; and he accord- 
ingly removed to London in the year 
1779, with the satisfaction of having 
experienced from the congregation which 
he had lately superintended, the most 
lively testimonies of affectionate regard. 
In the ensuing rear, by an act of li- 
berality worthy of commemoration, he 
received from the university of Aber- 
deen, the diploma, by which he was 
created doctor of laws. 

His first appointment, after his arrival 
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in the metropolis, was to the situation 
of an officiating priest in the chapel of 
the Imperial ambassador. The literary 
advantages afforded by his leisure, and 
the use of the libraries of London, now 
encouraged him to resume his favourite 
project of accomplishing an improved 
translation of the Bible. Under the muni- 
ficent patronage of the late Lord Petre, 
a distinguished nobleman of the catholic 
persuasion, who engaged to aliow him 
a yearly salary of 2001. and to furnish 
his library with whatever books he should 
deem requisite for his purpose, his la- 
bours first began to advance towards 
maturity. A sketch of his proposed 
scheme he immediately published, and 
that he might engage with greater ad- 
vantage in the execution of 1, he soon 
withdrew himself from every other stated 
engagement. ‘The ardent mind of Dr. 
Geddes could not, however, be expected 
to abstract itself wholly from the poli- 
tical circumstances of the period; and 
events at this time occurred sufficient to 
rouze his warmest feelings into exercise. 
These were the disgraceful riots which 
took place in many parts of England, 
and especially in London, on occasion 
of a bill introdaced into the house of 
commons by Sir George Savile, the 
object of which was to relieve the reman 
catholics, who appear to yield to no 
class of their feliow-subjects in  patri- 
otism and loyalty, from certain penalties 
and disabilities to which they were le- 
gally subject. At this period he wrote 
« work, which was not however pub- 
lished till nearly twenty years afterwards, 
under the title of “ A Modest Apology 
for the Roman Catholics of Great Bri- 
tain, &c.”? 

Notwithstanding these occasional de- 
viations, arising from temporary causes, 
the great plan of translating the scrip- 
tures was never long relinquished, ex- 
cept from unavoidable causes, from the 
first moment in which it was seriously 
commenced. In 1783, he was intro- 
duced to the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated biblical scholar, Dr. Keunicott, 
and by his means to that of the venera- 
ble prelate, bishop Lowth, to whom 
he communicated the particulars of his 
plan, and whose advice and instruction 
he solicited. With every encourage- 
ment from that distinguished scholar, 
the nature of his undertaking was dis- 
closed at large to the public in the be- 
ginning of the year 1786, m a pro- 
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spectus of his version. This we consider 
as one of the most interesting of the 
publications of Dr. Geddes; it is highly 
spirited, and discovers a great extent of 
critical and biblical knowledge. An 
analysis of it, and some ample extracts, 
are introduced by the biographer. 

An interval of six years elapsed be- 
tween the publication of this work, and 
the appearance of the first volume of 
the translation. This period’ was net, 
however, wholly occupied. by the exe. 
eution of the greater work in which he 
was engaged. In the chronological 
series of his publications, almost each 
of these years is marked by some pro- 
duction of his prolific pen. Of these, 
several relate to his version, some to the 
catholic controversies of the day, and 
other topics of ‘theological polemics, 
others were occasioned by political 
events, and some were merely sportive 
effusions of his wit. Without entering 
into any minute account of these pub- 
lications, we shall extract from this part 
of the work the relation of the circum. 
stances by which Mr. Good was intro. 
duced to the acquaintance of Dr. Geddes, 
as it contains, with some just reflections, 
a portrait, the fidelity of which to the 
original will be recognized by all to 
whom he was known. 


“© Tt was about the year 1793, I first be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Geddes. I met 
him accidentally at the house of Miss Ha- 
milton, who has lately acquired a just repu- 
tation for her excellent letters on education : 
and I freely confess that at the first interview 
I was by vo means pleased with him. I 
beheld a man of about five feet five inches 
high, ina black diess, put on with uncom- 
mon negligence, and apparently never fitted 
to his form; his figure was lank, his face 
meagre, his hair black, long, and loose, 
withont having been sufficiently submitted 
to the operations of the toilet, and his eyes, 
though quick and vivid, sparkling at that 
time rather with irritability than bencvo- 
lence. He was disputing with one of 
thecompany when I entered, and the rapidity 
with which at this moment he left his chair, 
and rushed, with an elevated tone of voice 
and uncourtly dogmatism of manner, to- 
wards his opponent, instantancously per- 
suaded me that the subject upon which the 
debate turned was of the uunost moment. 
I listened with all the attention [ could com- 
mand, and ina few minutes learned, to my 
astonishment, that it related to nothing more 
than the distance of his own house tn the 
New Road, Paddington, from the place of 
our nceting, which was in Guildford-street. 
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The debate being at length concluded, or 
rather worn out, the Doctor took possession 
of the next chair to that in which I was 
seated, and united with myself and a friend, 
who sat on my other side, in discoursing 
upon the politics of the day. On this topic 
we proceeded smoothly aod accordantly for 
some time; till at length disagreeing with us 
upon some point as trivial as the former, he 
again rose abruptly from his seat, traversed 
the room in every direction, with as indeter- 
minate a parallax as that of a comet, loudly 
and with increase of voice maintaiuing his 
position at every step he took. Not wishing 
to prolong the dispute, we yielded to him 
without further interruption; and in the 
course of a few minutes after he had closed 
his harangue, he again approached us, retook 
possession of his chair, and was all playiul- 
ness, good humour, and genuine wit. 
«Upon his retirement I enquired of our 
amiable hostess, whether this were a speci- 
men of his common disposition, or whether 
any thing had particularly occurred to excite 
his iraseibility. From her I learned that, 
with one of the best and most benevolent 
hearts in the world, he was naturally very 
irritable ; but that his irritability was, at the 
ptesent period, exacerbated by a slight de- 
gree of fever which had for some time af- 
fected his spirits, and which had probably 
been produced by a consider ible degree of 
very unmerited ill usage and disappointment. 
I instantly regarded him in a different light: 
I sought his friendship, an! 1 obtained it ; 
and it was not long beiore | myself witnessed 
in his actions a series of benevolence ard 
charitable exertions, often beyond what pru- 
dence anda regard to his own limited income 
would have dictated, that stamped a nigher 
esteem for him upon my heart, than all the 
general information and profound learning 
he was universally known io possess, and 
which gave him more promptiinde upon 
every subject that happened to be started, 
than I ever beheld in apy other persoa. 1 
saw him irritable; but it was the harmless 
corruscation of a summer eveniag’s Aurora, 
—it no sooner appeared than it was spent, 
and no mischief ensued: and when | re- 
flected that it was this very irritability of 
nerve that excited him to a thousand acts of 
kindness, and prompted him to debar him- 
self of a thousand hittle gratifications, that 
he might relieve the distressed and comfort 
the sorrowful, I could scarcely lament that 
he possessed it; or, at least, 1 could not 
avoid contending that it carried a very ample 
apology along with it.” ; 


In 1792 appeared the first volume of 
his version under the title of “ the Holy 
Bible, or the books accounted sacred by 
Jews and Christians; otherwise called 
the books of the old and new covenant’s 
faith: fully transiated from corrected 
texts of the originals, with various read. 
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ings, explanatory notes, and critical re- 
marks.” This work, if completed on 
the same scale, must have extended to 
eight volumes in quarto, a formidable 
prospect for an author who had attained 
his fitty-sixth year at the publication of 
the first. A second volume appeared in 
1797, and a volume of critical remarks 
in 1800. These were all which the au- 
thor himself lived to publish, but we are 
informed that a part of his translation 
of the Psalms will make its appearance 
in another form. 

The peculiarity of the religious creed 
of Dr. Geddes, in denying the divine 
legation of Moses, while he was a sin- 
cere and zealous advocate for that of 
Christ, is well known. It has found, 
and is likely to find, iew abettors ; least 
of all has it found one in the person of 
his biographer. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Geddes disclosed his ideas on 
this subject so freely and so early, as 
they were by no means necessarily cone 
nected with the nature of his plan, and 
were calculated to give to the public at 
large that degree of cffence which was 
likely materially to impede theencourage- 
ment, and ultimately the execution of 
his work. ‘To combat the crror of bis 
opinions, where they are erroncous, is 
justifiable and laudable; but to refuse 
the writer the utle of a christian, while 
he zealously maintains the divine aue 
thority ef Christ’s mission, on account 
of the appaient extravagancies of some 
ether parts of his creed, is illiberal and 
ubsurd. Vhese censures were however 
abundantly poured on him from every 
quarter; protestant and papist joined in 
the cry, net oi heretic, but of infidel; 
and the declining days of this laborious 
and excellent lar were embittered 
by unmerited cdium and calumny. 
cf the commu. 
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nity his ungertaking had, in its early 
stages, becn very generally and liberally 


patrozized. The singularity of a new 
version of the scriptures, by a roman 
cathclic divine, on the principles of ra- 
tional criticism and enlarged judgmeut, 
attracted 1; and the acknow- 
ledged talents and qualifications of tue 
author, gave encouragement to hope for 
his eminent success in this difficult and 
important task, the necessity of which 
now began tobe generallyacknowledged. 

The more liberal part of the roman 
catholics distinguished themselves by an 
equally ready and generous support oi 
this great undertaking. 
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of that persuasion {t was from the very 
first looked on with an eye of suspicion. 
“ The English catholic community, 
which is divided into four districts, in- 
stead of dioceses, the London, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the southern, 
the middle, the northern, and the 
western, had at this time for their 
four official prelates, or vicars apostolic, 
James Talbot, superintendant of the 
first, Thomas Talbot of the second, 
Matthew Gibson of the third, and Charles 
Walmsley of the fourth; and as in al- 
most every heretical country; except 
Treland, which still retains a regular 
and independent hierarchy, the old pre- 
latic titles have been dropped, and new 
ones adopted in their stead, taken from 
the unconverted regions of Africa or 
Asia, where hopes are entertained that 
churches may hereafter be formed: —the 
first of these vicars apostolic was dig- 
nified, by the papal chair, with that of 
the bishop of Birtha, the second of 
Acone, the third of Comana, and the 
fourth of Rama.’ Of these prelates, 


the two former appear to have been men 
of liberal minds; the two latter to have 
been actuated by the narrow prejudices 
which have hitherto been too generally 


attached to their profession. Dr. Geddes 
was not without anxiety to gain the 
countenance of these spiritual superiors. 
for this purpose, he had at an early 
period communicated his design tobishop 
James Talbot, soliciting at the same 
time his approbation and patronage of 
it. By this prelate he was informed, 

that though he should be very far from 
opposing this design, two reasons would 
prevent him from publicly patronizing 
it: the fear of censure from the preju- 
diced part of the catholics, and the 
thoughts which he and his brethren en- 
tertuined of publishing a revised edition 
of the Douay translation; declaring also 
at different times that he withheld his 
name from the subscription, only lest 
his official approbation of the work 
should thence be inferred. Bishop Tal- 
bot, however, after having seen the pros 
posals, prospectus, and specimens of the 


author, died before the publication of 


the first volume, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Douglas, titular bishop of Centuriz, 
appointed to this oflice by the papal 
court, in opposition to Mr. Berington, 
who had been strongly supported by the 
wishes of the more liberal part of the 

English catholics. Douglas, in conjunc- 
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tion with his colleagues, Walmsley ard 
Gibson, commenced their persecution by 
citing the author, before the publication 
of his work, to their tribunal, to reply 
to a charge of maintaining doctrines 
contrary to the catholic faith. Dry. 
Geddes, with due deference to the ob- 
servances of his churth, obeyed the 
summons, and in reply to their exami- 
nations, which extended not only to his 
theological, but political creed, con- 
ducted himself with so much spirit and 
dexterity, that his judges, in all proba- 
bility much against their inclination; 
were compelled to declare themselves 
satisfied. On the publication of his 
work, he transmitted a copy of it to 
Doug: as, as the apostolical superinten- 
dent of his district, accompanied with a 
suitable letter. On the bishop’s part a 
haughty silence was observed; the cir« 
culation of the work was obstructed in 
every way; andshortly afterwards a fulmi« 
nating mandate was issued, setting forth, 
that “as the church of God has at all 
times watched with a jealous care over 
the heavenly treasire of the sacred 
scriptures, and has condemned the prac- 
tice of printing the said scriptures, or 
any ‘expositions of, or annotations upon 
the same, unless they have been severally 
examined and approved of by due ec- 
clesiastical authority : hence it is incum- 
bent on us to warn the faithful com- 
mitted to our care, against the use and 
reception of a certain work of this kind, 
as far as it has yet appeared, which is 
destitute of these requisites, &c.”? From 
this encyclical prohibition, as it is called, 
bishop Thomas Talbot had the senst 
and justice to withhold hisname: it was 
subscribed by the three other vicars. 
Under this attack Dr. Geddes did not 
remain passive. His intention of pub« 
licly repelling it he signified in a letter 
to Douglas; and in consequence of this 
contumacy, he was informed by his vicar 
apostolic, that, unless his submissions to 
the injunctions of the church were speed- 
ily offered, his suspension from the 
exercise of his orders in that district 
would be declared. Dr. Geddes in the 
course of a few hours returned a spi- 
rited reply, setting the menaced blow at 
defiance, which, in consequence, was 
suffered to fall with all its weight upon 
his head. An ample vengeance was 
however taken, by a pamphlet, which 
appeared after the expiration of the year, 
entitled, “« A Letter from the Reverend 
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Alexander Geddes, LL. D. to the right 
reverend John Douglas, Bishop of Cen- 
turiez.’’ 

‘The consequence of these persecu- 
tions was more serious to Dr. Geddes, 
than it would have been to a man of less 
irritable frame. He was seized witha 
lingering fever, brought on by the an- 
xiety of his mind, from the effects of 
which it was nearly a twelvemonth be- 
fore he was completely recovered. ‘The 
last ten years of his life, though embit- 
tered by these contests, were, in other 
respects, nearly of the same complexion 
with those which preceded them, occu- 
pied in the diligent execilyion of his 
work, with occasional deviations, as any 
temporary object seized the attention cf 
his excursive mind. The dates at which 
the subsequent volumes of his bible 
made their appearance we have already 
noticed. The most remarkable of his 
other publications, within this period, 
were three secular odes in Latin, cele- 
brating the French revolution, a free 
translation of the Ver-vert of Gresset, 
and especially his “ Modest Apology” 
already mentioned, “ addressed to all 
moderate protestants, particularly to the 
members of both houses of parliament.” 


A list of thirty-five pubjications, some 


on serious, and some on lighter topics, 
besides many occas ional contributions to 
periodical works, comprized within the 
space of little more than twenty years, 
marks the industrious career of this in- 
defatigable scholar. 

The closing years of his life were 
rather of a melancholy cast. From the 
expensive nature of his great undertak- 
ing, without adequate support, he was 
again involved in pecuniary difhculties. 
Great anxiety of mind must have been 
endured before he disclosed them to his 
friends: that disclosure however was 
followed by prompt relief. A severe 
loss was sustained by the death of his 
noble patron, whose place however, in 
munificence, his son generously came 
forward to sustain. A most painful, 
and ultimately atal, disease, arising from 
a cancerous affection of the rectum, now 
made its appearance; his gradual decline 
was sensible to himself, and visible to 
his friends, and bowed down by accu 
mulated suifering. he expired on the 
Yih Febuary 1802. The last act of 
bigoted persecution was to torbid the 
= of public mass for the de- 

ased. 

€" shameless was made to 
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spread the belief, that on his death-bed 
Dr. Geddes had recanted what were 
termed his heretical opinions, and that 
this recantation was studiously conceal. 
ed. This falshood, if it were worth re- 
futation, there is direct evidence sufh- 
cient to refute. 

Respecting the literary merit of Dr. 
Geddes’s publications, it is not within 
our province to offer any detailed opi- 
nion. ‘The force of his mind will per- 
baps be better estimated from the perusal 
of a narrative like the present, which 
collects his energies into one view, than 
from any of his singie works. He often 
composed, his biographer observes, 
precipitately, and occasionally in a state 
of high mental irritation. ‘In all his 
works, therefore, w ith much to admire, 
a fastidious taste will probabiy find some- 
thing to condemn. Of his poctry, either 
im Latin or English, we have seen little 
which we have been induced to place in 
a very high rank; nor does it indeed 
appear that any of his performances of 
this nature were considered by himself 
as more than relaxations from his severer 
studies. His Latin verses have all the 
appearance of having been written with 
great fluency, but they do not often re- 
mind us of classical antiquity. In pole- 
mics, his powers both of attack and 
defence appear to have been of the most 
formidable order ; he was an acute logi- 
cian, but in some of his arguments be- 
trays perhaps the school in which his 
education was received. His critical 
attainments are unquestionable; in the 
grand requisites of fidelity of translation 
and approximation to the geuuine read- 
ing of the text, his version, in all pro- 
b: ibility, greatly excels any which pre- 
ceded it, but to its style something might 
perhaps be objected. To the general 
eulogium of his character, which is made 
by Mr. Good, no liberal mind will re- 
fuse its assent: ** He was a benevolent 
man, an accor nplished schol, tr, an inde- 
fatigabie friend, and a sincere christian.” 

¥or much additional information re- 
specting this distinguished character, as 
well as much curious matter incidentally 
connected with his life ar.d writings, we 
refer our readers to the work of Mr. 
Good. His office of. biographer we 
consider him as having, on the whole, 
very ably discharged. He is learned; 
he writes with elegance and ease, and 
his account is stamped, we had almos 
said, if tl lat at ‘tainment be Pos ssible, wit d 
maiks of absolute im] ‘viality. 
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appendix contains three Latin letters of Eichhorn, the last a reply of Dr. Geddes 
Dr. Geddes’s literary correspondence, to M. Eichhorn. 
the two first from MM. Paulus and 


Ast. IV. The Life of General de Zie'en, Colonel of the Royal Prussian Regiment of 


Hussar ‘ ife Guards, Knight of the Order of the Black Eagle, Fc. 


By Madame de 


Blumenat:.al, first Lady of the Bed-chamber io her Royal H ghness the Dowager Princess 
Henry of Prussia, Translated from the Geman by the Rev. B. Beresronrn, P. D. 


2 vols. vo. pp. 680. 


THE subject of the present biogra- 
phical memoir, was one of the greatest 
generals of one of the wisest monarchs 
and ablest warriors that the world ever 
saw, Frederick the Great. To profes- 
sional men these pages will be found pe- 
culiarly interesting, as the frequent nar- 
rative of important military operations, 
occasionally illustrated by plans, is clear 
and instructive. To the young unfriend- 
ed soldier, they teach a lesson of confi- 
dence ; they encourage him to repose on 
his own courage and good conduct; and 
bid him hope, that into whatever situa- 
tion he is thrown, and whatever present 
obstacles are opposed to his promotion, 
valour will ultimately be rewarded. 

John Joachim de Zieten was born on 
the 18th cf May, 1699, at Wustrau, a 
village belonging to his family, within a 
few miles of Berlin. His father was a 
man of small fortune ; and in his house 
the scn was totally unprovided with the 
means of instruction and culture. In 
very early life, Joachim displayed that 
military enthusiasm which became the 
leading character of his life. At the age 
of fourteen, without patron, friend, or 
fortune, low of stature, feeble of voice, 
puny and unhealthy of appearance, he 
left his paternal roof, and entered into 
the service of Frederick WilliamI. His 
father obtained for him the post of 
standard-bearer in the regiment of Ge- 
neral de Schwendy, with whom he had 
some slight acquaintance. Young Zie- 
ten introduced himself to the general, 
and on this ground solicited his patron- 
age. He was received with an air of 
such insufferable pride, superciliousness, 
and superiority, that he rushed from the 
room, and took no pains to conceal his 
indignation. Young Zieten took an ear- 
ly cpportunity, by his courage, to efface 
the unfavourable impression which his 
diminutive person and undignified ap- 
pearance inspired. The first person he 
chastised was a veteran serjeant, who had 
behaved improperly to him ; he wound- 
ed him desperately in the face, and es- 
caped unhurt himself. Soon after this, 


he crippled one of his comrades. After 
a continuance in the service of some 
years, he was appointed ensign (July 20, 
1720) ; but the regiment was afterwards 
given to the Count de Schwerin, a native 
of the dutclty of Mecklenburg, who ad- 
mitted into it several of his own country- 
men, to the prejudice of the senior ofii- 
cers, and of Zieten in particular, whom 
he disliked on account of his low stature, 
and the shrillness of his voice, which, he 
said, was not formed to give the word of 
command. Zieten finding himself re- 
peatedly superseded to make way for. 
others, demanded his dismission, and 
immediately obtained it. This retire- 
ment was of great value to him: it was 
here that he laid the foundation of those 
moral virtues, which distinguished him 
in future life as a son, a father, and a 
husband. His chagrin and mortification 
were extreme; but 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears still a precious jewel ia its head. 


In his retirement, he congratulated 
himself on escaping from that vortex of 
debauchery, into which he would proba- 
bly have been drawn by his fellow offli- 
cers, who at this time were particularly 
intemperate in their sensual pursuits: he 
was thus better prepared to resist the 
allurements of vice in maturer years. 
He reflected also, that he must rely on 
his own resources only, on his own ge- 
nius and resolution alone, for his future 
success. Zieten’s father died in the year 
1710: the young mar now retired to his 
paternal estate; extricated his affairs 
from the complicated law-suits in which 
his father had left them involved, and 
made provision for his mother and sis- 
ters. His military ardor, however, abat- 
ed not; and at the end of two years, 
Frederick William I. who had frequent- 
ly seen him in regimentals at parade, en- 
quired concerning him, and made him 
the offer, which was very eagerly ac- 
cepted, of a new commission, indemnify- 
ing him in point of rank for the time he 
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lost in his retreat, which had been pro- 
voked by General Schwerin’s partiality 
to the Mecklenburg officers. 

Zieten joined his regiment, and endea- 
voured to make himself perfect master 
as well of the theory as the practice of 
his profession. The superior genius of 
the young man, together with his frank 
and noble deportment, gained him the 
esteem of all his brother officers, the se- 
cond captain of the colonel-squadron ex- 
cepted, to which he belonged. This 
man, jealous of the superior genius of his 
lieutenant, during two years, took every 
opportunity to thwart and mortify him. 
Thesmothered flame at length burst out: 
Zieten challenged his superior officer, 
was tried by a court martial, and con- 
demned to one year’s imprisonment in 
the fortress of Friedericksbourg, whither 
he was sent at the end of the year 1720. 
At the expiration of his imprisonment, 
Zieten again joined the regiment; and, if 
the bravery of her hero has not seduced 
his fair biographer into too flattering a 
sketch, behaved with the greatest propri- 
ety and decorum. All the officers sided 
with Zieten; the conduct of his captain 
was considered as the effect of cowardice, 
he was shunned and despised, and medi- 
Several at- 


tated some deep revenge. 
tempts appear to have been intended upon 
the person of Zieten; one was at length 
executed: the young hero was unexpect- 
edly attacked by his enemy, and had 
scarcely time to draw his sword, that he 


might parry the first blow. In the con- 
flict Zieten’s sword broke; he knew his 
enemy too well to confide in his genero- 
sity ; and saved his own life by throwing 
the hilt in his face, with a violence that 
felled him to the ground. By partial 
representations to the king, who was 
taught to consider Zieten as of a quarrel- 
some and ungovernable temper, this af- 
fair proved more serious than the former : 
the captain was condemned to suffer 
three months imprisonment for drawing 
the first, and Zieten was broke for hav- 
ing thrown the hilt of his sword in the 
captain’s face. 

Zieten now retired to Wustraw, where 
he passed several months in a seclusion, 
which at length became perfectly intole- 
rable: he was induced to solicit the inter- 
cession of two general officers, who lived 
on familiar terms with the king, Marshal 
de Bundenbrock and General de Flantz, 
in order that he might be reinstated. 
These officers, aware of Zieten’s merit, 
overcame his majesty’s repugnance to 
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admit the suppliant. Frederick Wil. 
liam, in the year 1722, had created two 
companies of hussars; and in 1730, he 
was anxious to organize a third at Ber- 
lin, to be composed of the finest men of 
the Bayreuth company, a company 
which the Margrave of Bayreuth, his 
son-in-law, had given him, and of the 
flower of the two already formed com- 
panies of Prussian hussars. ‘The king 
had named the captain and the cornet, 
and Zieten, at the earnest solicitation of 
his two friends, Bundenbrock and Flantz, 
was appointed lieutenant; on condi- 
tion,’”’ were his majesty’s words, “ that 
he should behave himself in an orderly 
manner, and that his superior officer 
would keep a watchful eye over him.” 
The impression which this humiliating 
interview with his majesty, in the pre- 
sence of his brother officers, made in the 
mind of Zieten, was not effaced at the 
latest period of his life. He was at this 
time thirty-one years of age; and it was 
with the greatest impatience that he bore 
the frequent contumely of his superior 
officer, Captain de Benekendorf, who 
forgot no part of the instructions of his 
majesty. 

Frederick William was so much pleas- 
ed with his hussars, that at the end of 
the first year he created two additional 
companies; and at the end of the second, 
he increased them to three squadrons, 
which he composed of the flower of the 
youth, and of the choicest men of every 
other regiment. Zieten, who daily rose 
in the estimation of his majesty, was ap- 
pointed captain of the second company, 
on the Ist of March, 1731. The king, 
proud of being in some sort the founder 
of his hussars, was anxious that, by see- 
ing service, they should emulate his gre- 
nadiers. Inthe year 1736, he ordered 
sixty body hussars, as this corps was now 
called, and an equal number of those of 
Prussia, to join the Anstrian army, and 

ave the command of them to Captain de 
Ficten, whom he recommended in very 
strong terms to General de Baronay, in 
whose school he imagined they might 
be perfected in their discipline. 

Zieten’s march lay through Weimar: 
at Buttstadt, a small town belonging to 
that principality, he received such exu- 
berant hospitality from the duke, that 
his hussars and himself got drunk to the 
health of their host, and the most serious 
consequences were on the point of taking 
effect, but for the timely recovery of 
Zieten from his intemperance. A vio- 
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lent animosity prevailed in the detach- 
ment, which, as was just said, was 
composed of Berliners and Prussians, 
against each other. At the desire of the 
duke, they were to perform an evolution 
on the following morning, and a sham 
combat was to be exhibited. At the sig- 
nal for firing, however, the two parties 
loaded with balls, and many were wound- 
ed on both sides. Zieten from this time 
resolved never again to be seduced into 
intemperance, and his resolution was not 
taken in vain. 

On the 12th of May he arrived with 
his detachment at the Austrian camp, 
and was quartered in the neighbourhood 
of Mentz: his tutor, M. de Baronay, 
was not slow to discern the merit of his 
pupil. After having assisted in several 
desultory skirmishes against the French, 
Zieten imparted his wish of trying the 
strength and courage of his squadron to 
the general, who, pleased with his impa- 
tience, entrusted him with three hundred 
Austrian hussars to join the Prussians, 
and charged him with an enterprize of 
considerable importance. The object was 
to turn the enemy, by passing througha 
defile, to flank them, to alarm their quar- 
ters, and to retreat before they could 
collect their forces. ‘The disinclination 
of his hussars to obey the /atter part of 
the instructions, had well nigh been fatal 
to them: the skill and prudence, however, 
which Zieten displayed on the occasion, 
were so flattering to his military charac- 
ter, that they were reported to the king, 
who immediately advanced him (Janu- 
ary 29, 1736) to the rank of a major. 
At the conclusion of peace, Major Zieten 
quitted the imperial army with the repu- 
tation of a good officer, and returned to 
Berlin, where the reception he met with 
from his majesty was extremely flatter- 
ing. ; 

During his absence, the king had been 
pieased to give M. de Benekendorf his 
dismission, and to appoint Lieutenant- 
Colonel de Wurm in his stead. This 
gentleman scems to have put the temper 
of Zieten to as severe trials as any officer. 
under whom he had: served. Zieten, 
however, soothed his irritated mind in 
the cultivation of domestic affections. 
About this time he married Leopoldine 
Judith de Jurgas, of the house of Ganzer, 
and of the family of his own mother; a 
lady, says our biographer, alike- distin- 
guished for her beauty and good sense, 
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her virtues, and her amiable and digni- 
fied demeanour. 


** The charms of domestic life continued 
for a while to temper the yvexations with 
which the colonel strove to embitter it, yet, 
what was easy enough to foresee, at last took 
place. ‘Ths unremitting malevolence of that 
officer at length tired out his major’s patience, 
and they had recourse to the most violent 
measures. ‘The distribution of a supply of 
horses was the immediate cause of their quar- 
rel. The-colonel had chosen the best for his 
own squadron, although it was customary to 
draw lots, for the more equal accommodation 
of the troops. ‘Che moment he was apprised 
of this innovation, Zicten conceived it to be 
his duty to expostulate with the colonel on 
the business. He took care to wait on him 
before the parade began, and stating the in- 
conveniences that would attend this new 
manner of selection, earnestly entreated him 
to suffer things to remain on their old footing. 
The despotic officer felt himself offended at 
this advice, fell into a passion, and grew rude. 
Zieten, who, when the interests of the service 
were at stake, was utterly incapable of giving 
way, answered him in the like tone. The 
dispute became serious, they fastened the 
door, and drew upon cach other. Theirran- 
cour, which had been so long stifled and con- 
centrated, broke out with mutual violence, 
and they fought with equal fury. The colo- 
nel, however, had soon reason to be astos 
nished at finding in Zieten an adversary who 
seemed to be amatch for him, and over whom 
he was not likely to gain the least advantage. 
Notwithstanding the low stature and appa- 
rent weakness of the major, he stoutly sus- 
tained the assault of his colossal foe. ~ They 
were both wounded: the colonel in the head, 
and Zieten in the right hand. M. de Wurm 
now suddenly broke off the combat, with a 
View of carrying it on in another manner. 
He laid hold of his pistols, and presented one 
of them to Zicten; who, more wise and mo- 
deraie than he, replied, «¢ Wehave both of us 
lost blood considerably, let us in the first 
place have our wounds dressed, and dispatch 
the business cf the parade, which waits for 
us; when we arecured, I shall expect to hear 
from you, and I shall leave to yourself the 
choice of weapons.” ‘These words, which 
were uttered in a cool and resolute manner, 
had their proper effect; the colonel grew calm, 
and a surgeon was immediately sent for. The 
euard was duly mounted, and the horses 
distributed] by lot. The grudge, however, 
still rankled in the colonel’s heart, and only 
wanted a favourable occasion to break into 
explosion. An occasion soon happened, as 
we shall see in th sequel, and which made 
him pay dearly for his cagerness to take ad: 
Vantage of it.” 

In the year 1740.* Frederick William 
I. died; in him Zieten lost a prince 


* He died, May 31.—Rry, 
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whom he loved and respected, and whose 
dislike towards himself he had converted 
into esteem. A short time after the ac- 
cession of Frederick II. the decease of 
the Emperor Charles VI. took place :* 
he was the last male heir of the House of 
Austria; but by virtue of the pragmatic 
sanction, his hereditary dominions de- 
volved upon his eldest daughter, the 
Arch-duchess Maria Theresa. The in- 
heritance of the Austrian dominions was 
not likely to slide quietly into the hands 
of a female, although the pragmatic 
sanction had been guaranteed by almost 
all the powers of Europe. No sooner 
was the emperor dead, than four claim- 
ants, Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, 
AugustusIII. King of Poland, the King 
of Spain, and the King of Sardinia came 
forward with pretensions to the inhe- 
ritance. Maria Theresa, notwithstand- 
ing, took possession of her territories, 
when a more artful, treacherous, and 
powerful claimant started up: this was 
the King of Prussia; who, in order to 
prevent Silesia from being attacked by 
other potentates, without the slightest in- 
tention, as he expressed himself in his 
manifesto, of violating the interests of her 
majesty, the Queen of Hungary, towhom 
he professed the strictest friendship, sent 
his troops into the dutchy of Silesia. 
The three squadrons of body hussars, 
under the command of Colonel deWurm, 
accompanied the army, and the Prussian 
hussars still remained in their quarters. 
The occupation of Silesia was effected 
almost without resistance, and the hus. 
sars had no opportunity of displaying 
themselves in this successful campaign. 
During the repose of winter, Frederick 
had leisure to estimate the advantages 
of these light troops ; he formed a body 
of regulations for them, and -communi- 
cated it to their principal officers. At 
the opening of the second campaign, 
Zieten received orders to break up his 
winter quarters, and join the king’s army. 
The hussars, who had now, for the first 
time, the honour of composing the van, 
surprised a party of the enemy, who lost 
forty men, and these were the first pri- 
soners which the Prussian hussars had 
ever taken. M. de Wurm had not for- 
gotten his rencontre with Zieten, and an 
opportunity occurred in the early part of 
this campaign, which he thought would 
terminate the career of his antagonist. 


As de Wurm was reconnoitring the po- 
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sition of the enemy, he meta patrole of 
some hundred hussars, whom he attacked 
and dispersed ; pursuing them to the en- 
trance of a defile, the latter faced about, 
and harassed him considerably without 
opposition. Zieten, enraged at the au- 
dacity of the Austrians, and the inacti- 
vity of his commander, pushed forward 
and cried out, “ Colonel, will you not 
put these fellows to flight?” “ Why 
don’t you do it yourself since you are so 
bold??? * With all my heart,” said Zie- 
ten, ** if you will support me.” Zieten 
instantly marched and pursued his advan- 
tage, expecting that his retreat was se- 
cured by de Wurm, who, leaving him to 
his fate, had perfidiously retired to a 
neighbouring village. Zieten was in 
imminent peril; he nevertheless secured 
his prisoners, and effected his escape 
without the loss of a single man. On 
his return to the village, he demanded 
satisfaction of his colonel for his cow- 
ardly desertion. De Wurm, exasperated 
at the escape, and still more at the stic- 
cess of Zieten, replied by drawing his 
sword. The combatants were scon se- 
parated by an aid-de-camp, but de Wurm 
was wounded; he was confined to his 
tent, and Zieten as next in rank took 
the command. At this time he received 
orders from the king to repair with the 
whole corps to head-quarters, on business 
of an expedition then in agitation. Fre- 
derick reviewed every squadron; and in 
testimony of his regard for Zieten, raised 
him to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


«¢ Some days after this, the king determined 
upon dislodging the enemy from the post of 
Rothschloss, from whence they had made fre- 
quent excursions, and laid the couutry under 


contribution. He entrusted the enterprize 
to Colonel de Winterfield, his adjutant-gene- 
ral, who put himself at the head of some bat- 
talions of erenadiers, and the hussars of Wurm, 
and Prussia under the command of Zieten. 
The enemy was strong, and their position al- 
most impregnable. Before them they had a 
deep oa extensive marsh, crossed by a long 
and narrow causeway, that lay in the face of a 
battery. Zieten began the onset, advanced 
at full speed along the causeway, and under 
a quick fire forced the passage, threw the ene- 
my, who little expected to be attacked in 
front, into disorder, repulsed them after a vi- 
gorous resistance, and drove them close to a 
mill, along the side of a rapid stream, the 
bridge of which had been brokendown. All 
retreat was thus cut off from the Austrians, 
while colonel de Winterfield was still engag- 
ing the infantry, and Zieten made a whole 
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regiment of cavalry prisoners. But how great 
was his surprise, as well as his triumph, when 
he discovered he had been coping with the 
celebrated General de Baronay, his former 
preceptor in the artof war! Thescholar not 
only surpassed the master, but had likewise 
taken him prisoner, had he not crossed the 
stream by the timely assistance of a plank, 
and immediately betaken himself to flight. 
The general the next day carried his justice 
and generosity so far, as to write the most 
obliging letter to his conqueror, iu which he 
confessed himself vanquished, and observed 
that the master was but too happy in having 
been able to escape at all from so formidable 
a scholar.” 


Frederick was soon informed of this 
brilliant exploit of the bussars, which 
produced an universal sensation through- 
out the camp, and appointed Zieten to 
the rank of colonel. De Wurm now re- 
solved at all events to retrieve his cha- 
racter: an opportunity offered, but his 
incapacity was so great, that, but for 
Zieten, both himself and followers would 
have fallen inevitable victims. Frede- 
trick dismissed him the service on a small 
pension, and named Zieten to be the 
chief officer of his hussars, after having 
wnited the six squadrons of Berlin and 
Prussia into a single regiment. About 
this time also, he was decorated with 
the order of military merit. The name 
of the hussars now began to be formida- 
ble; Zieten had the merit of being the 
father of all the heroes who succeeded 
him in this line of duty, as his regiment 
had that of being the model of all that 
were formed after him. In the course 
of this campaign, they signalized thein- 
selves on various occasions, but in no in- 
stance proved of more essential service 
than in aiding the splendid retreat of the 
PrinceofAnhalt beforeCharles of Lorrain: 
Zieten covered the baggage, and led the 
vanguard, and acquitted himself with so 
much vigilance, ability and success, that 
when the Prussian army, retreating from 
the walls of Olmutz, arrived in Upper 
Silesia, they had scarcely sustained any 
loss. Soon after this, preliminaries of 
peace were signed at Breslaw, the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria was chosen Emperor of 
Germany, by the name of Charles VII. 
and Silesia was ceded in full and perpe- 
tual sovereignty to Prussia. 
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In the brief biographical abstract 
which we are now making, it must be 
mentioned, that at the end of these two 
campaigns Zieten returned as poor as he 
had set out: frequent occasions of en- 
riching himself had occurred; he had 
overrun Bohemia and Moravia at the 
head of his light troops, and had pene- 
trated into Austria and Hungary. ‘The 
king himself had hinted to him, in some 
letters, which are given in these volumes, 
that if his officers * should be able to 
procure any extraordinary emoluments, 
he should not examine the matter very 
nearly, provided they did not push things 
too far, &c. ;”” in short, he certainly had 
it in his power to amass considerable 
wealth with perfect impunity; but Zieten 
thought it his duty to check any spirit 
of plunder and unnecessary devastation 
which might appear among his troops.* 

uring the peace, Zieten divided his 
time between the enjoyment of his fami- 
ly, and the duties of his profession; he 
employed the interval between the first 
and second Silesian wars in improving 
his regiment, and perfecting their disci- 
pline. At the king’s command, he tried 
the effects of various evolutions practised 
by the Austrian hussars, and adopted 
those which appeared to be best :— 
himself and his officers too, made dispo- 
sitions in writing on subjects which the 
king had given them, and which his ma- 
jesty revised, in order to estimate their 
respective military knowledge. 

Zieten was, at this time, a little hurt 
that the king, who had invited several 
Hungarian officers into his service, should 
suifer some of them to take precedence 
of him. 

In the year 1745, his lady bore him a 
son, the only one he had by this marri- 
age. ‘lhe birth of a son, however, did 
not induce him to pay any attention to 
the improvement of his fortune. He 
trusted the management of his farm, and 
all his domestic concerns to his wife, to- 
tally regardless of the produce. 

Prussia now enjoyed two years of 
peace; at the expiration of this time, 
Frederick, in order to support the totter- 
ing fortunes of the emperor, again took 
the field, and in conjunction with France, 
prepared to direct his operations once 


* The goodness of Zieten’s heart was, at this time, eminently displayed in favour of the 
captain, who had persecuted him so unrelentingly in Prussia, and who had even induced 
Frederick William to cashier him. ‘The captain had been dismissed the regiment for cowar- 
dice : he was compelled to lead a wandering life, despised by every body. Reduced to extreme 
necessity, at length he had recourse to Zieten, who raised the oid man from the ground, as- 
sured lin of his pardon, and from that moment became his avowed benefactor. 
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more against the Queen of Hungary. 
The order to march found Zieten ill in 
bed; the fatigue of service, to which he 
had submitted like the meanest subaltern, 
had made sad inroads upon his delicate 
constitution; the tenderassiduities of Ma- 
dame de Zieten could never induce him 
to alter his plan. In her letters, she had 
gently chid him for sleeping on the 
ground, exposed to the damps of night : 
and entreated him, as the greatest proof 
of love he could shew her, to be more 
careful of his health. But to no purpose: 
he was now in an alarming state; Fre- 
derick’s command to march, however, 
was more efficacious than all the prescrip- 
tions of his physician. It was thought 
that he would not have lived to reach 
the place of rendezvous; he recovered, 
however, and was the first who met the 
enemy, whom in. various recounters he 
defeated. The campaign opened pros- 


perously: Prague surrendered to the 
Prussian arms, and its garrison of 12,000 
men were made prisoners of war: Bud. 
weis was taken by the valour, chiefly 
of the hussars, and Frederick immedi- 
ately raised Zieten to the rank of major 
general, ordering his commission to be 


ante-dated eight months. At the battle 
of Tein, General Zieten gained iaurels at 
atime when the Prussian army was dis- 
pirited by a toilsome and distressing re- 
treat: himself, with his handful of hus- 
sars, performed pre:ligies of valour; and 
Frederick, when he heard of the engage- 
ment, was so delighted at the splen- 
dour of an achievement which had ef- 
fected the deliverance of his rear, that he 
instantly mounted his horse, and met 
the conquering heroes on their way: he 
applauded their valour, spoke of their 
leader in terms of consideration and gra- 
titude, and placing himself at their head, 
led them in triumph through the whole 
camp. Every man rushed out of his 
tent to see them pass by, and the camp 
resounded with * Long live the king !” 
* Long live Zicten and his troops!” 
This campaign of 1744 was disastrous. 
In his “ military instructions for the ge- 
nerals of his army,” Frederick acknow- 
ledges it to be so, and takes his own 
share of the disgrace. A stop was put 
to the progress of his arms by the cou- 
rage, conduct, and activity of Prince 
Charles of Lorrain.* Frederick was ob- 
liged to abandon Prague, and the other 
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places of which he had taken possession 
in Bohemia, and make a precipitate re- 
treat into Silesia. Zieten covered the 
retreat ; and at the disastrous conflict on 
the banks of the Elbe, which were not 
to be defended against the superiority of 
the Austrians, gained himself immortal 
honour. Madame de Blumenthal asserts, 
that the “evacuation of Bohemia was 
executed without any loss, and that the 


‘ troops marched in‘two columns, one of 


which the king commanded in person.’’ 
Dr. Russel, in his History of Modern 
Enrope (see vol. v.page 111) says, that 
“the Prussians, in their retreat, lost above 
thirty thousand men, with all their heavy 
baggage, artillery, and waggons loaded 
with provisions and plunder.” 

‘Thus terminated the campaign ; at the 
end of which Frederick, in consideration 
of the eminent services of deZieten, gave 
him a pension of twelve hundred dollars. 
The Empress of Russia too, notwith- 
standing the principles of neutrality she 
had adopted, presented his regiment, in 
compliment to their bravery, with three 
hundred valuable horses. 

‘The king had now learnt the danger 
of venturing too far into the defiles of 
Bohemia ; in the beginning of the cam- 
paign of 1745, Silesia therefore was again 
made the theatre of war. Zieten was 
here employed on a very delicate and 
perilous business: his regiment was, with 
the king’s main army, between Patzkaw 
and Frankenstein. The MargraveCharles 
covered Upper Silesia, and occupied 
Jagerndorf and Troppaw. ‘lhe Austri- 
ans took advantage of this inconsiderate 
division of the army, and separating into 
two parties, one encamped between the 
king and the margrave, and occupied all 
the posts of communication; whilst the 
other, encamping along the bank of the 
Oder, environed the latter. The king, 
seeing himself on the verge of a general 
engagement, resolved to recall the mar- 
grave; but the Austrians had guarded 
every avenue, and were so vigilant, that 
even couriers, chasseurs and spies, were 
immediately taken. The difficulty of 
communicating his orders seemed almost 
insuperable. Zieten was selected to ex- 
ecute this daring enterprise; an enter- 
prise of so much peril in the eyes of Fre- 
derick himself, that in his instruction to 
the general he desired him to proclaim 
the order to the whole regiment, that in 


*In this sketch, it will be discovered, that we frequently consult Dr. Towers’s ** Memoirs 
of the Kine of Prussia.” It is necessary to compare the two narratives.—Rev. 
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case they should not be able to make 
their way sword in hand through the 
Austrian posts, each hussar that escaped 
might inform the margrave of his majes- 
ty’s intentions. Zieten, before he set off, 
persuaded his lady, who had followed 
him to winter quarters, to return to Ber- 
lin, as something of a very important na- 
ture was about to take place. 

The unparalleled boldness of the stra- 
tagem which de Zieten adopted, was 
crowned with the success it deserved. To 
force his way through the enemy was 
clearly impossible. 

sé During the course of the Jast campaign, 
and even during the winter excursion in Up- 
per 8 Sitesi ia, his regiment had worn their sum- 
mer dress, which consisted of red mantles 
and felt caps. Their fur accoutrements had 
net arrived from Berlin before the campaign 
had alre ead y close ~d; he nee the Au strians were 
not as yet ac ‘quainted with that part of their 
regimentals, which moreover rps resemi- 
bled those worn by the hussars of Spleng, at 
this time making part of the divisi on "posted 
at Leobschuiz. Zieten, who was aware of 
the latter circumstance, founded upon it his 
hopes of deceiving the enemy, by making his 
own huss Sars pass for theirs, and leading his 
Prussi: ans in broad day light through their 
army. 

He marched with oe carelessness 
and unconcern through theenemy’s }CamAP, 
followed one of their columns, und er the 
appearance of making part of it, and 
made'a colonel who, mist: iking him for 
an Austrian, came to alms that his 
dragoons were close behind, a prisoner 
of war in the centre of his own camp! 
The alarm was given, but it was too late ; 
and Zieten, with very inconsiderable loss, 
reached Jagerndorf, where he entered in 
thiumph, and where he was received by 
the margrave with all the joy and admi- 
ration due to his courage and good for- 
tune. The margrave immediately broke 
up his camp, and with the as sistance of 
Zieten effected his march, and joined the 
king’s army, notwithstanding that the 
Austrians made a variety of desperate 
and well concerted assaults to intercept 
this brilliant and victorious passage. 

After this junction the whole army was 
eager toengage the Austrians : Frede erick 
suifered not their impatience to subside, 
but gained a terrible and bloody victory 
over the enemy on the 4th of June, 1745, 
at Hcohen- Friedberg. Having driven his 
ener 1ies out of Silesia, he now entered 

hemia. Inthis battle general Zieten 
de Kiow from the hands 
of the enemy: this officer had scarcely 


rescued general 
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passed the Strigaw, with the first ten 
squadrons of his brigade, when the 
bridge broke down. Zieten saw him on 
the point of being surrounded without 
the possibility of retreat, but he had an- 
ticipated and prepared for the accident ; 
he had tried the depth of the stream, and 
now forded it with his corps of reserve, 
fell upon the enemy, and routed them. 

The two hostile armies now lay so 
near each other, that they seemed to 
form but a single camp; they kept this 
position for near three months, perpe- 
tually engaged in desultory skirmishes. 
In one of these Zieten was of eminent 
service: two officers, with whose intem- 
perate courage he was well acquainted, 
formed a design to carry off a whole 
regiment of Austrian Uhlans; Zieten, 
aware of the danger of the enterprise, 
followed them with his regiment without 
their knowledge, and lay i in ambush in 
a wood. His triends succeeded in their 
attack ; but eagerly pursuing the advan- 
tage they had gains ed, were on the point 

, general 
sprung al his onion 3 rent, é and ef- 
fected their delivery, with the capture 
of some P orisoners. 

After the battle at ane, where Fre- 
derick gained a com; ictory 3 but 
where, says he, anneal ough, “ [ 
should have been beaten, as I deserved, 
if the abilities of my ger erals and the 
intrepidity of my troops h: ad not saved 
me from that m isfortune;” he broke up 
his camp, and returned to Bes lin, which 
he entered in a sort of triumph, having 
in his train the cannon which had been 
taken in the last campaign, together with 
standards and colours, the trophies of 
his victories at Hohen-Friedberg and 
Sohr. He had not been here long, how- 
ever, before he received information 
from Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, 
that Prince Charles had not put his army 
into winter ¢ quarters, as he had _suc- 
ceeded in inducing Frederick to believe ; 
= ut that a body “of 10,000 Austrians, 

der the command of Count de Grunn, 
was marching towards Saxony. The 
king instantly quitted his capital, and 
put himself at the head of his army in 
Silesia: the battle of Hennesdorf de- 
cided the fate of Prussia, and may be 
considered as the preliminary to the 
peace of Dresden. To the success of 
his battle Zieten materially contribs uted: 
the king entered Lusatia, without know- 
ing precisely what posts were occupied . 
by the enemy ; the two central columas 
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of the army were composed of infantry, 
the two other of cavalry; the king led 
the first of the centre, and Zieten, at 
the head of his regiment, marched in 
the van. Zieten passing through a forest 
which ledto Hennersdorf, discovered that 
that village was occupied by three regi- 
ments of Saxon cavalry, and one of 
infantry. The king’s column, with the 
heavy artillery, had been misled into a 
marsh, and could give no support to 
Zieten, whose resolution, however, was 
instantly taken. He sent an officer to 
Frederick, informing him of the disco- 
very, and saying that he would ‘be be- 
fore-hand with the.enemy, for that he 
would attack them and keep them em- 
ployed till his majesty should be able to 
assist him. Zieten found the garrison 
in motion, and the regiment of Saxe- 
Gotha ready to receive them with artil- 
lery; he immediately charged them, 
and was received with great coolness 
and resolution. Extraordinary efforts 
were necessary ; Zieten was successful, 
and the whole regiment was cut to 
pieces. The regiment of Obyern sut- 
fered almost as much at that of Saxe- 
Gotha: each lost four field-pieces, all 
their colours and standards, with five 
kettle-drums, before the arrival of athird 
regiment of Prussian cavalry, and a part 
of the infantry. This rendered the vic- 
tory complete: Frederick entered the town 
and established his camp here, and pre- 
sented the regiments of general de Zie- 
ten and general de Ruesch each with 
two of the kettle-drums, as an accom- 
paniment to their military music. The 
rest of the cavalry have not any; but 
every time these regiments take the field, 
their kettle-drums are deposited with 
gteat ceremony in the arsen:l of Berlin. 
Zieten was accidentally wounded in this 
action, by the carelessness of one of his 
own soldiers, and was disabled during 
the remainder of the war. 

The king of Prussia’s account of this 
affair is not altogether so favourable as 
Madame de Blumenthal’s: he says that 
the hussars, insiead of improving their 
first success, were busied in plunder at 
one end of the village, (which was a 
very long one,) and gave the Saxons 
time to form at the other. ‘Hhese stood 
their ground, and probably might have 
retired with little loss, if Frederick had 
not detached ten squadrons of cuirassiers 
and ten battalions of grenadiers to their 
‘support. 


The treaty of Dresden was signed 
Dec. 25, 1745, and the seven years’ war 
began 1756. Notwithstanding this long 
period of inaction, the narrative of Ma- 
dame de Blumenthal flows in an un- 
broken current. To us, indeed, who 
take but little delight in the bustle and 
bloodshed of a battle, this part of her 
biography is as interesting as any other. 
It exhibits the picture of a valiant war- 
rior in the midst of his family, caressing 
his children, and enjoying the society of 
an amiable, prudent, and affectionate 
wife. Zieten, retired to his country seat, 
now determined to rear a suitable man- 
sion for his residence: like every one 
who engages in it, he had a passion for 
building, and with that carelessness 
about money concerns, which ever dis- 
tinguished him, he laid the foundation 
of a mansion, to complete which his 
resources were very insufficient. Fre- 
derick made him a present of the timber 
and mortar; but Zieten, with an obsti- 
nate perseverance, from which his an- 
xious wife could not divert him, bor- 
rowed loan upon lean, regardless of 
futurity. 

In this period of his retirement, too, 
we see the mortifying picture of a high- 
minded man degraded in the eyes of an 
ungrateful sovereign, and bearing in 
manly silence his coid neglect nom 
len alienation. ‘Towards the conclusion 
of the war, Frederick had shewn some 
pointed preferences to general de Win- 
terfield, and Zicten had, in a letter, re- 
monstrated with his majesty on some 
occasion, wherein he conceived his own 
services undervalued. 

Winterfield, perhaps, was made ac- 
quainted with the contents of this letter; 
at any rate, from this time he became 
the concealed, but most formidable rival 
and persevering enemy that Zieten ever 
had. He took every opportunity to 
insinuate that Zicten’s military talents 
were very inferior; that he owed his fame 
to the good fortune of some 1ash and 
dangerous enterprises ; and that in the 
calm of peace he had neglected to pre- 
serve the discipline of his hussars, who 
were extremely inferior to those of the 
Austrians, although the latter, unpre- 
pared for his mad assaults, had occasi- 
onally been confounded and defeated. 
Zieten, in the full conscicusness of his 
past services, and of his present unabated 
zeal for the strict discipline and superi- 
“—* his troops, scorned to bow the 
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knee or solicit an explanation, and the 
triumph which his dignified conduct 
eventually gained was complete. 

When Frederick saw the political ho- 
rizon of Prussia again begin to darken ; 
when he saw those vast preparations for 
hostility, which, on the eve of the seven 
years’ war, threatened his kingdom with 
destruction, he remembered Zieten. The 
great Frederick had his littlenesses: he 
could listen to the idle slanders of envi- 
ous flatterers, and in the day of trouble 
was not ashamed to court the man who 
had eminently contributed to that period 
of prosperity, during which he had the 
baseness to neglect and depreciate him. 
General Zieten’s health had so materially 
suffered from the death of his wife and 
only son, and from the constant vexation 
he nad experienced by the ingratitude 
of his king, that he expressed a desire 
to obtain his discharge. 

If Frederick was not stung with re- 
morse, at least he was not indifferent to 
his interests: an impending war, and 
the apprehension of losing one of his 
best officers, restored him to himself. 
He made every possible advance to re- 
concile the offended warrior; but the 
steps which he at first took, were not 
those to conciliate such aman as Zieten. 
His kind enquiries after the health of 
Zieten were thrown away, and all his 
smiles were laughed at. Frederick was 
so imprudent as to employ de Winter- 
field himself, the man who had done 
him so much injury, to conciliate him. 
He was received with coolness, and dis- 
missed with dignity: but Zieten’s return 
to the service was necessary to Frede- 
rick, and he resolved to call upon him 
himself, and alone. At first he at- 
tempted to make him acknowledge his 
faulis, and was desirous to persuade him 
that he himself lad been the sole cause of 
the misunderstanding, and closed his 
harangue with a promise of forgetting 
every thing that had passed, holding out 
his hand in token of reconciliation. 
Zieten receded—he scorned to acknow- 
ledge faults of which he had not been 
guilty, and 


«¢ —The moment of teconciliation began 
to appear more distant than ever, when the 


good genius of Prussia prompted the king 
with the following words: «No; it cannot 
be possible that Zieten, my faithful general, 
on the approach of a perilous war, should 
abandon his king and his country, whose 
confidence he so fully possesses!’ 
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«« These few words triumphed over the 
firmness of our hero, and found the way to 
his heart. He threw himself at the mo- 
narch’s feet, and vowed to shed the last 
drop of his blood ‘iin his service.” 


Before the opening of the campaign, 
the king raised him to the rank of ma- 
jor-general, and the reconciliation now 
effected produced a zealous friendship 
between the monarch and his officer, 
which never abated to the hour of their 
death. 

Throughout her narrative, the par- 
tiality of Madame de Blumenthal to the 
hero of her story has led her to speak 
contemptuously of general Winterfield : 
if he employed those artifices which are 
here attributed to him, in order to in- 
tercept the rays of royalty, and prevent 
them from illuminating the retreat of 
Zieten, he is justly censurable. But it 
ought to be mentioned, that after Fre- 
derick’s reconciliation with his general, 
who had not concealed from him his 
suspicion as to the malicious interference 
of certain individuals, Frederick to the 
last continued his attachment to Win- 
terfield, whom he considered as an officer 
of great talent and courage. Winter- 
field was killed by acannon ball in the 
campaign of 1757, as he was leading 
up succours to some battalions who were 
engaged with the enemy: the king was 
much affected at his death; “ J may find 
resources,” said he, * against the mul. 
titude of my enemies, but how few men 
are to be found equal to Winterfield!” 
Madame de Blumenthal’s enthusiasm 
requires considerable abatement. 

We are now come to the seven years’ 
war; a war nominally undertaken for the 
recovery of Silesia, in favour of the house 
of Austria, but, in fact, as it is observed 
heré, to palsy a political body, which 
the creative genius of its sovereign had 
indued with such energy as to excite 
perpetual jealousy and alarm. Zieten 
was as remarkable for his prudence and 
foresight as he was for his gallantry, 
and to enumerate the instances in which 
he displayed the one and the cther, 
would be to detail the events of the war. 
We must refer our readers to the histo- 
rians of that bloody period; contenting 
ourselves with noticing a very few only 
of those scenes in which he was engaged. 
He covered the Prussian army in their 
dangerous passage of the Moldaw, and 
turned the fortune of the day in favour 
of the Prussians at the celebrated battle 
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ot Prague. Zieten had the command 
of the corps of reserve; the Austrians 
had actually broken the infantry, and 
put the cavalry to flight, when this able 
general, who anticipated the disaster 
from some error which he had detected 
in the plan, rallied the fugitives, and 
by his spirit and presence of mind 
greatly contributed to the victory. The 
ing of Prussia, in his account of this 
battle, acknowledges that he lost 18,000 
men, and estimates the loss of the Aus- 
trians at 24,000! Marshal: Schwerin’s 
death, to use his own expression, wi- 
thered the laurels of his victory; at the 
age of eighty-two this warrior rushed 
with the rallying cavalry, and was 
pierced with several bullets. 

After the battle of Prague, Zieten 
joined the duke of Beverne, in order to 
prevent Marshal Daun from marching 
to the relief of the prince of Lorrain, 
who had thrown himself into Prague 
with 40,000 of the routed army; with 
an inferior force they kept the marshal 
at bay. The face of affairs, however, 
soon changed in consequence of the un- 
accountable obstinacy of the king of 
Prussia, who discredited the uniform 
and reiterated intelligence of his gene- 


rals as to the situation of the enemy; 
and who was brought to unexpected 
action before Colin, where he was com- 


pletely beaten. On this day general 
Zieten performed prodigies of valour, 
and by his address and foresizht fre- 
quently frustrated some particular ma- 
neuvres of the enemy. The line was 
broken in so many points, that prince 
Maurice and general Zieten thought it 
proper to fill up the chasm with their 
own squadrons; the fire of a formidable 
and well-served battery, however, was 
s0 destructive that it was necessary to 
get rid of it. Prince Maurice engaged 
Zieten to put himself at the head of four 
regiments of heavy horse, and attempt 
to carry it: this daring and most despe- 
rate attempt was twice made, but in the 
second onset Zieten was struck with a 

rape-shot, and fainted on his horse, 

he troops, who a moment before had 
braved the mouths of the cannon, were 
now panic-struck at the loss of their 
general, and fled. The ball grazed his 
head, and carried away his cap; a se- 
cond discharge of grape-shot killed his 
horse, and Zieten owed his life to the 
activity of M. de Berge, a cornet in 
another regiment, who placed him on 
his own horse, and conducted him toa 
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place of safety. The general recovered, 
and his deliverer was an object of envy 
throughout the army. 

At the retreat of the Duke of Beverne, 
General Zieten covered the rear, and 
after the disastreus battle of Breslaw, 
and the capture of the duke, completely 
saved the wreck of the army, by oppos- 
ing the precipitate and pusillanimous 
retreat which his superior officers had 
commanded. He received the thanks of 
Frederick, and those officers, Generals 
Lestaitz, Kiow, and Katte, were put 
under arrest, while Zieten was appointed 
commander in chief to conduct the 
shattered army. 

At Leuthen the carnage again was 
dreadful: victory decided in favour of 
Prussia; the Austrians were routed, and 
Zieten executed the fatiguing and pe- 
rilous task of driving them before him 
for fifteen successive days, and recover. 
ing the complete possession of Silesia! 

Moravia was the seat of the campaign 
in 1758, and here it was that General 
Laudohn had the honour of beating Ge- 
néral Zieten, near Dohmstadtel. In this 
engagement, of nine hundred new re- 
cruits, all in the flower of their age and 
vigor of life, who were enlisted for the 
purpose of completing the regiment of 
Prince Ferdinand, not one hundred sur- 
vived the affray ; the rest, together with 
the gallant officer who commanded 
them, were left dead on the spot! This 
defeat brought on the loss of a convoy, 
consisting of between two and three 
thousand waggons loaded with provi- 
sions, military stores, and arms for the 
king’s camp, and abliged him to raise 
the seige of Olmutz. It is thought that 
by his expedition into Moravia, and his 
ill-advised siege of Olmutz, Frederick 
lost the advantages which he might have 
derived from his victory of Leuthen; for 
the Austrian army, which was completely 
disorganized in the preceding winter, 
now availed itself of the time which the 
king lost before Olmutz to recover its 
complement and vigor. | 

According to the account before us, 
General Zieten was the cause that the 
disaster at Hochkirchen, bad as it was, 
was not still worse. The security into 
which Frederick was lulled, it seems was 
effected by oneof his own spies who had 
been detected by General Daun, and 
compelled by him to continue his reports 
to the Prussians, and lead them astray. 
Frederick would not believe the reports 
of his generals that a suspicious moves 
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ment was making in the Austrian camp, 
znd gave orders to the hussars to unsad- 
dle their horses: Zieten contermanded 
the orders of his sovereign, and in half 
an hour afterwards had them re-saddled. 
The Prussians had been guilty of an 
oversight ; they had neglected to occupy 
the heights that commanded the village 
of Hochkirchen. The Austrian troops 
set out at midnight, on a dark foggy 
night, tock possession of the hill, and 
poured into the Prussian camp, where 
the carnage of sleeping and half naked 
soldiers was immense. Zieten’s corps 
was prepared for the attack, and the 
retreat of Frederick over slaughtered 
thousands has always been considered as 
a remarkably fine one. He pitched his 
camp within half a league of the enemy, 
who dared not attack him, but on the con- 
trary declined an action to which the king 
vainly endeavoured to proveke them. 
Madame de Blumenthal says, that Fre- 
derick lost all his artillery. Oclier his- 
torians, however, assert, with greater 
plausibility, that he performed his re- 
treat under the fire of a part of his own 
artillery which was saved, and rlaced in 
the centre of his van. Erederick was 


slightly wounded in this affair: and the 


tampaien bad made such havock in 
Zieten’s corps, that he was under the 
necessity of requesting the king’s leave 
to select such officers as he found in the 
several regiments cf the army who were 
proper for the hussar service. But the 
loss of the gallant and accomplished 
Colonel de Scelen, who was mortally 
wounded in the surprize of Hochkir- 
chen, was irreparable. 

The military talent and genius of Zie- 
ten Was never more conspicuor,; than in 
his splendid retreat before Marshal 

Jaun, from Soraw, in the campaign of 
1759: the marshal, who was a very 
competent judge in such cases, had anti- 
cipated the defgat of his enemy, and 
could not— he did not with- 
hold his admiration at the courage and 
skill of a manceuvre which utterly disap- 
pointed his most sanguine expectations. 

At the commencement of the cam: 
vaign of 1760, the affairs of the king of 
Tania .were in a very critical state: 
80,000 Russians approached Glogaw to 
assist the operations of the Austrians, 
and their junction seemed inevitable ; 
90,000 Austrians pressed him closely, 
and Zieten’s march fromahe bank of the 
Flbe to the town of Lignitz, in opposi- 
ti > united forces cf Daun and 


desire to 


tLioh to ta 
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Laudohn, was one of - the most painful 
and perilous that had been undertaken 
during the whole war. The king en- 
camped at Lignitz : and the night before 
the battle took place which extricated 
him from his desperate situation, he 
knew not that the Russians were in his 
neighbourhood, or that the Austrians in- 
tended an attack. . The army lay at rest: 
Major de Hund with Lieutenant de 
Wolfrath at day-break discovered the 
columns of Laudohn. They flew to ap- 
prize the king and found him with the 
Margrave Charles and General Zieten, 
in a small wood, round a fire, fallen 
asleep. In the battle, Laudohn lost 
10,000 men; Frederick 6000 killed and 
12,000 wounded. Frederick and Zie- 
ten had passed the night together beside 
a watch-fire; “uncertain,” says our 
biographer, ‘ of the hazards they were 
going to incur, they had suddenly sepa- 
rated at the alarm given by Major de 
Hund. The one and the other had 
fought for giory and their country, and 
they met again on the field of battle, 
crowned with victory. Zieten congra- 
tulated the king; the king embraced 
Zieten, and advanced him to the rank of 
general of cavalry.” 

The last battle in which either Zieten 
or Trederick was personally engaged, 
was when they divided the command 
between them and stormed the heights 
of Siptitz at Torgau: it is remarkable 
too, that this was the only one in which 
Zieten stained his sabre with the bleod 
of the enemy—in this action he is said to 
havemade very viclent and desperate 
use of it. 

In the campaign of 1761, Zieten was 
sent to prevent tle junction of the Rus- 
sian army with that of the Austrians : 
it had taken place however before his 
arrival. -In this campaign he was ge- 
nerally near the king’s person, who in 
all cases of difficulty consulted him, and 
frequently in the dead of night, over- 
whelmed with despair or chagrin, sought 
his general’s quarters, and received from 
him consolation, hope, and assistance. 
The last time that General Zieten beheld 
the fire 6f an enemy was at Schweidnitz, 
which, with its garrison of 11,000 men, 
surrendered to the Russian arms on the 
19th of October, 1762: he frequently 
visited the trenches, exposed himself to 
the shells of the enemy, and saw them 
fall at his feet without any apparent con- 
cern. On the 16h of February follow- 
ing, the peace of Hubertsbourg termi- 
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nated the seven years’ ‘war—a war 
which established the military preemi- 
nence of Prussia, and made the king 
immortal. : 

Concerning this great general, a small 
portion of whose feats only we have been 
able to sketch with this rapid pen, it will 
be interesting to add something illustra- 
tive of his private character. Zieten is 
represented as benevolent and humane, 
pious from feeling and from principle ; 
in the day of adversity he found conso- 
Jation in religion: “ 1 have lost every 
thing,” said he over the cold remains 
of his wife ; “ beauty, virtue, prudence, 
piety, all these she possessed, but it is the 
Almighty who hath takenher from me.” 
Neither forgot he his Creator in the day 
of prosperity: it was his constant cus- 
tom, as soon as He was dressed, to order 
his valet to leave him. He then said his 
prayers, a duty which he was never 
known to neglect, even during his se- 
verest indispositions. 

Zieten was a severe disciplinarian, but 
he was the father of every soldier under 
his command; he saw with his own 
eyes that they enjoyed every comfort 
which their situation admitted when 
duty was over, and by such offices of 
kindness and attention he won the affec- 
tion of every hussar in his regiment. 
Unenvious of the merit of another, he 
was the first to do it honour, and fre- 
quently dissipated those capricious pre- 
judices which Frederick conceived against 
individual officers, and even corps. In 
war he united wisdom with courage; 
«¢— contempt of danger with perseverance, 
dexterity with presence of mind, and activity 
with the most perfect command of temper ; 
he conceived his plans with the progressive- 
ness of the rising storm, and executed them 
with the rapidity of the thunderbolt. Unruf- 
fled in the heat of battle ; singularly accurate 
and concise in giving his orders; foresceing 
every thing, prepared for every thing; he was 
invariably able to turn the circumstances of 
the moment to advantage. His military glance 

vas correct and infallible ; he was equally 

admirable in attack and defence; capable 
of the most daring enterprises, and losing 
every idea of personal safety when his duty 
called him to engaze in them, he never failed 
to acquit himself with success.” 

In his principles he was firm, and his 
probity was invincible: perfectly disin- 
terested, he never enriched himseit by 
ilicit means. 

«* To general admiration and esteem were 


joined sentiments of a more tender kind and 
more congenial to his nature—the affection 
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and confidence of his brother-officers and 
hussars. In the midst of the tumults of war 
he had ever preserved those social virtues 
which had marked the early period of his 
life. Guided and sustained by rational 
piety, his moral character still shone with un- 
diminished lustre, while his talents, his fa- 
culties, his religious —. acquired new 
force as he advanced in his brilliant career. 
The pernicious maxim, the maxim of his 
day, that the duty of a soldier superceded 
that of a man, was never adopted by him. 
The horrors of war, to which he had been 
inured, never steeled his heart to the softer 
calls of humanity ; and such feclings he con- 
sidered not only as far from degrading his 
yrofession, but even as one of its most no- 
le appendages. Severe in the field, and 
inexorable in whatever regarded the duties of 
the military life, (because he himse!f was the 
first to set the example, and had no errors 
nor neglect on his own part to call for indal- 
gence in favour of such as were guilty of 
either,) he was in all other respects remark- 
able for the gentleness and even the com- 
plaisantness of his manners. He was ever 
ready to accommodate those whom he com- 
manded, to the utmost of his power, or to 
lighten with a kind word, a look, a smile, 
the burdens they had indispeusably to sus- 
tain. His officers, his private soldiers, whom 
he loved with paternal affection, never soli- 
cited his counsel, his interposition, his sue- 
cour in vain. Just and impartial in the ex- 
treme, he tolerated no oppression, no perse- 
cution; and though exact in the infliction 
of punishments, he was still more so in re- 
compensing every noble, every liberal action. 

«* He had always acted with feeling and 
equity towards the hostile nations during the 
various incursions he had made among them. 
The laws of war never induced him to over- 
look the sacred rights %i man. Far from 
countenancing any kind of exactions, he 
was the friend, the proicctor, the father of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the places 
which became the immediate seat of war. 
Whenever he received orders to pillage an 
hostile country on leaving it, his custom 
vas to observe the form only; he would 
canse a few windows to be broken, throw 
down a few stoves, dispkace or overturn the 
furniture of a house or two; but was never 
known to deprive the inhabitant of what 
was absolutely necessary to him, or to com- 
mit a single act of barbarity. The soldier 
loved him still more than he feared him. In 
every place his preservation was the object 
of universal concern. Not only his own 
country, but the nations who had known 
him as their enemy only, did ample justice 
to his disinterestedness and greatness of 
mind.” 


This does not appear to be a random 
panegyric on imaginary virtues ; it is 
justified by a variety of anecdotes which 
are related in the work. 
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After the termination of his military 
career, which ended with the seven 
years’ war, General Zieten lived twenty- 
six years in the full enjoyment of all the 
honour and glory which he had so ar- 
duously earned ; 


*« His sovereign continued studiously atten- 
tive to distinguish him by fresh marks of his 
esteem, his friendship, it may almost be said, 
his veneration. The princes of the blood were 
eager to imitate the example of Frederick. 
Henry, Ferdinand, the presumptive heir. to 
the crown, thought themselves honoured by 
the zeal they shewed to do justice to the 
merits of Zieten. The court, the strangers 
that visited Berlin, equally admired the at- 
tention which was shewn to this hero by 
those whose birth and rank were so far above 
his own; and, it was a fine spectacle for the 
whole cauntry, to see the subject so noted 
and caressed by his master, and by the famiiy 
of his king. 

*¢ These distinctions, fer which Zieten was 
indebted to his merits only, were no longer 
jmbittered by envy. His enemies had dis- 
appeared, and among the witnesses of his 

ory he could only reckon applauders and 
fiends. IIis countrymen in general, whe- 
ther in civil or military capacities, whether 
inhabitants of towns or villages, esteemed 
him, cherished him, and ediakenen him as 
a father, revered him as a hero, and consi- 
dered themselves in some degree as partakers 
of hisglory.” 

The pleasure which Zieten experienced 
on returning to his favourite villaat Wus- 
trau, after the perils of seven long cam- 
paigns, was heightened by a circum- 
stance which did great honour to the 
Swedish troops. In one of their cam- 
paigns they had penetrated as far as this 
village, when hearing that it was the 
property of Zieten, who was then waging 
war against them and their allies, they not 
only refrained from touching any thing 
that belonged to him, but manifested the 
high respect they bore him, by placing 
sentinels before his house, examining his 
portrait with admiration, and by many 
other flattering attentions. 

The general now went to Carlsbad 
for the recovery of his health: the inha- 
bitants of every town he passed through 
gave him the most honourable reception, 
and testified, by the most unequivocal 
evidence, that in his career of victory he 
had treated Saxony and Lusatia more 
like a benefactor than an enemy. At 
Carlsbad he met Laudohn and several 
Austrian generals with whom he had 
recently fought: Landohn and Zieten 
became inseparable friends. 
the ape of sixty-five General 
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Zieten paid Frederick the compliment ef 
requesting his consent to a projected 
marriage : his majesty sent the follow- 
ing answer : 


«« My dear General de Zieten, 

¢« By your letter of the 4th instant, you 
ask my consent to your marriage with Mile. 
de Platen. I grant it with great pleasure, 
and wish you all possible happiness on the 
occasion. If 1 knew where the nuptials are 
to be celebrated, I should not fail to be with 
you, on purpose to dance with the bride. I 
remain your affectionate king, 

FREDERICK.” 

The following year his lady presented 
him with a son: Frederick came from 
Potsdam to Berlin on purpose to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony of baptism, and 
stood sponsor for the infant, whom he 
immediately raised to the rank and pay 
of a cornet in his father’s own regiment. 
Zieten, however, would never sufferhim 
to rise, even to the rank of second lieu- 
tenant, till he was of age sufficient to 
do the duties of his station; he re. 
peatedly and inflexibly resisted every 
offer of the royal bounty! 

In the seventy-ninth year of his age, 
Zieten experienced cone of the most pain- 
ful trials he had ever met with in the 
course of hislife. It was in 1778: the 
Bavarian war had just broke out, and 
the troops had received orders to march ; 
his equipments were ready, and himself 
was prepared, when he was informed 
that the king was going to make the 
campaign without him. No solicitations 
could avail: Frederick peremptorily in- 
sisted that the old warrior should rest 
from his fatigues, When the regiment 
left Berlin, he took leave of his pupils 
and companions, exhorting them in a 
short and pathetic speech to be mindful 
of what they owed to their country, their 
profession, and their reputation. The 
old man shed tears, nor was the regiment 
less affected on the occasion: in deep 
distress he returned to his home after 
their departure, and after a long silence 
and with a deep sigh exclaimed—*“ Alas, 
I have now nothing to do but raise a ree 
giment of women !” 

«* At Iength he could no longer bear to 
reside in Berlin: he went to Wustran, but 
unaccompanied with the ardour and acti- 
vity which had hitherto attended him there. 
He caused several tables to be placed toge- 
ther in his dining-room, covered them with 
the best maps he could procure of the theatre 
of the war, and passed whole hours in poring 
overthem. In a short time, he began to 
recover his former tranquility ef mind, be- 
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came more gay and communicative ; and, at 
this time it was, that the grateful woman, 
whom he honoured with his friendship and 
hisconfidence, and who has since ventured 
to compile these memoirs ; attentive to these 
recitals, snatched from oblivion such parti- 
culars as discretion permitted him to impart 
to her, and has incorporated them in the 
monument she has raised to her hero.” 


General Zieten lived, as we have al- 
ready said, twenty-six years with his se- 
cond wife: by her he had two children. 
The family was a family of love; caress- 
ing and caressed, each seems to have 
anticipated the wishes of the other: as 
he advanced in years he became more 
gentle, communicative, sociable, and in- 
dulgent. Frederick, at the age of se- 
venty, would often pay his general, at 
fourscore, an unexpected visit. The 
princes of the blood, and all the Prussian 
generals were proud to imitate the ex- 
ample. 

In December 1785, the king had re- 
turned to Berlirf,in bad health. Zieten, 
who had not seen the king for some 
months, at the age of eighty-six went to 
the palace to pay his respects. The 
moment Frederick saw him, 


«* What, my good old Zieten! are you 
there?” said his majesty. ‘¢ How sorry am I, 
that you have had the trouble of walking up 
the staircase. I should have called upon 
you myself. How have you been of late?” 
«« Sire,” answered Zieten, ‘‘my health is not 
amiss, my appetite is good ; but my strength! 
my strength!” ‘* This account,” replied the 
king, ‘‘ makes me happy by halves only; 
but you must be tired—lI shall have a chair 
for you.” A chair was quickly brought. 
Zieten, however, declared that he was not 
at all fatigued: the king maintained that he 
was. Sit down, good father :” continued 
his majesty, ‘* I will have it so; for I cannot 
allow you to be inconvenienced under my 
own roof.” The old general obeyed, and 
Frederick the Great remained standing be- 
fore him, in the midst of a brilliant circle 
that had thronged around them. Afier ask- 
ing him many questions respecting his hear- 
ing, his memory, and the general state of his 
health, he at length took leave of him in 
these words; “* Adieu, my dear Zieten (it 
was his last adieu!) take care not to catch 
cold: nurse yourself well, and live as long 
as you can, that I may often have the plea- 
sure of secing you.” After having said this, 
the king, instead of speaking to the other 
generals and walking through the saloons as 
usual, retired abruptly, and shut himself up 
in his closet.” 


work. 


* Mr. Beresford has with great taste selected these appro} 
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Zieten preserved his faculties to the 
last: his sight and hearing had been for 
some time impaired, but his general 
state of health was good ; he 
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«Sunk tothe grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While resignation gently slop'd the way.” 
He died on the 26th of January, 1786, 

in his eighty-sixth year : 


<« How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have eyer trod 5 
By Fairy hands their kneli is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedoin shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.” * 


The finances of Zieten had been con- 
siderably decayed by his liberalities: 
in short he died poor! Frederick, who 
survived him but a few months, made a 
present to his widow and children of ten 
thousand dollars. The successor of 
Frederick raised a noble statue to the ge- 
neral’s memory: it is considered as a 
fine piece of sculpture, and is the pro- 
duction of M. Schadow of Berlin. A 
plate and description of it are given in 
these volumes. 


«« Zieten was low of stature, meagre, but 
well-built; his face was oval, his hair dark- 
brown, his forehead flat, his eyes large and 
blue. His mouth was somewhat wide, 
his lips thick, andthe under one marked 
with adeep sear. His features were strong, 
his countenance masculine and somewhat 
harsh, though not deficient in harmony. 
His looks were steady, his eyes full of ex- 
pression and fire, and his face highly cha- 
racteristic of seriousness and dignity. 

«« Tis attitude was erect, his gait free and 
easy. He was brisk in his motions, could 
use his sword in either hand, a circumstance 
that proved advantageous to him on several 
occasions. He danced with singular grace, 
rode boldly and with great ease ; and to the 
very end of his life, he preferred the lightest 
and most mettlesome. steed to any other. 
Whether on horseback or on foot, all his 
movements were alert: on all other occa- 
sions they were sedate and slow; and he who 
saw him im his chamber engaged in his do- 
mestic affairs, could hardly suppose him to 
be endowed with that degree of activity, re- 
solution, and boldness which always charac- 
terised him in public ; 

“* Averse to loquacity, he could say much 


puouic, 


opriate lines as a motto to the 
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in few words. His answers were just and 
precise ; his replics not deficient in point and 
smartness. His voice was rough and manly : 
he gave the word of command with peculiar 
distinctness. His whole person announced 
serenity, experience, and firmness of charaec- 
ter; commanded attention, obedience, and 
respect,” 


These volumes contain a great many 
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letters of Frederick the Great: they are 
written by a lady of high rank, and who 
enjoyed the personal friendship of Zie- 
ten, from whose lips she received a large 
portion of the materials for his biogra- 
phy. ‘The style of the translation is 
easy and fluent: the work is printed at 
Berlin, and abounds with typographical 
errors. 


Art. V. The Cambrian Biography, or Historical Notice of | celebrated Men among the An- 


cient Britons. 


CONSIDERING ourselves as lite- 
rary purveyors, whose duty it is to se- 
lect, with caution, from the promiscu- 
ous banquet offered to the public, a 
sample of every article which we think 
productive of nutriment, or likely to 
gratify, without vitiating the taste; we 
are apt to be upon our guard against 
those quintessences, and elixirs, and epiiomes, 
which are frequently exposed to sale, as 
containing a marvellovs compression and 
condensation of knov wledge, and profés- 
sing to supersede the necessity for that 
more material and voluminous nourish- 

ment which is commonly prepared by 
Supietiaate cookery. With this impres- 
sion on our minds, we first took up 
this little volume of Cambrian Biogra- 
phy. 

he principality of Wales, it is true, 
presents to the eye of the geographer a 
small and insignificant spot, when com- 
pared with the extent of Great Britain: 
yet if we consicer that it is the native 
country of genealogies, and that in its 
history, the arrival of the Saxons, whom 
we consider as our remote ancestors, is 
almost a modern event; it must appear 

strange that a duodecimo volume of 
less than 350 pages should be presented 
to the public as containing an adequate 
account of Cambrian biography. : 

Strange however as it does seem, we 
must in justice confess, that in our re- 
ferences to this little work we have 
never been disappointed; that we have 
found as many * historical notices” re- 
specting every name with which we 
were acquainted, as Welsh history, or 
even Welsh tradition, could be reason- 
ably expected to furnish ; that many of 
the articles contain hints w hich, when 
properly followed up, appear likely to 
throw much new light on the cbscurest 
parts of literature; and that in general 
the Cambrian Biography bears fresh tes- 
timony of the lear ning, the candour, 
and the modesty of the industrious au- 


thor of the Welsh Dictionary, 


By Wittiam Owen, F. A. 8S. 


Small 8vo. pp. 345. 


Mr. Owen professes to have given in 
the present work, a mere outline of 
Welsh biography ; and says, in his pre- 
face, “ at some future period, and in 
other hands, such a meagre skeleton, 
perhaps, may grow into a form more 
consistent with its appellation. But, in 
the first instance, it was of importance 
to bring together all the names deserv- 
ing of remembrance, though the small 
extent of the plan might admit of no- 
thing more than barely recording the 
greater portion of them, so as to leave 
room for such memorials as related to 
the most important characters connected 
with history.” 

We are aware that nothing can be 
more unjust, though nothing is more 
common, than to criticise an author for 
not doing what he never professed to do. 
We therefore can only lament that Mr. 
Owen’s avocations are likely to preclude 
him from completing the edifice, after 
having employed so much labour and 
research in the collection of materials. 
But, as every book of reference is of 
some value, inasmuch as it tends to 
abridge the labour of the student, and 
as Welsh literature appears likely to at- 
tract, in this inquisitive age, much 
more attention than has been hitherto 
bestowed upon it, we think it our duty 
to recommend a few obvious improve- 
ments which may be introduced into a 
future edition of this book, with little 
trouble to the author, and with great 
convenience to the reader. 

ist, As this dictionary is principally 
intended for the advantage of those who 
are strangers to the Welsh language, we 
think that the name by which any cha- 
racter is familiarly known to the Eng- 
lish, should always be entered in its 
place, with a reference to the articles 
under which it is afterwards more fully 
described. Thus Caractacus, Cassi- 
beliaunus, &c. ought to stand in their 
natural order, because the ignorant reader 
is very likely to overlook them under 
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the titles of Caradog and Caswallen. to prove th~ the florid” paraphrase 
In many instances this caution is still was untaithful? And if he disapproved 
more necessary. Whiat Englishman, of that paraphrase, why did he trans- 
for instance, would look for Geoffrey late it into Welsh, and thus contribute 
of Monmouth under the very unusual to give it more extended currency? 
appellation of Guffydd ab Arthur? The following article will perhaps be 
2d, It were much to be wished that thought to stand no less in need of 
Mr. Owen would always quote his au- vouchers. 
thorities, particularly in dubious cases. 
For instance; the following 7 his ac reduced bardism into a regular institutien, 
count of the famous Walter de Mapes, enjoying rights and privileges, under the 
of facetious memory. sanction of the nation. ‘This was an event 
that took place far beyond the scope of all 
historical records, except the triadic tradi- 
tions, which used to be repeated in all so- 
lemn meetings of the bards, draids, and 
ovates; it happened probably above a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era.” 


«« Plennydd, one of the three who first 


«¢ Walter de Mapes, an eminent writer 
who flourished in the middle of the twelfth 
century, and who was chaplain to Henry I. 
He was the son of Blondel de Mapes, who 
came with Robert Fitzhamon to Glamorgan, 
and obtained the lands of Gweirydd ab Sei- 
syllt Lord of Llancarvan; but he had the The probability of this date is cer- 
generosity to marry Flur, the only child of tainly not obvious; and those who 
Gweirydd, that was living; and by whom doubt, without ridiculing an eneenet. 
he had two sons, Hubert and Walter. ness, deserve.to have their doubts re- 


Hubert dying without heirs, Walter inhe- - 

5 re, +} nt , 
. ? > ° ° moved } c , 3 
rited, after his brother, and built the village oved either by arguments or by an 


of Trevwalter, with a mansion for himself. Cent authorities. 
He restored most of the lands which he be- We do not mean, by selecting these, 
came possessed of to the original proprietors; which we consider as among the most 
and he built the church of Llancarvan, as it exceptionable articles, to depreciate the 
now stands. He translated the British Chro- general merit of this small but valuable 
nicle into Latin ; and he made a Welsh ver- Work, or to retract the favourable opi- 
sion of Geofirey’s florid paraphrase. He also pion of it which we have already ex- 
wrote a treatise on agriculture in Welsh, wick Wien ae a 
which is extant in several manuscripts.” —— E ee a ie 
taining a clear, correct, and, in general, 
Now Geoffrey himself professes to a temperate account of the most strik- 
have translated into Latin the British ing events in Welsh history, and as con- 
Chronicle from the original (whether tributing many curious particulars re- 
Welsh or Armorican) which was put specting the mythology and traditions 
into his hands by Walter, archdeacon of a nation which is interesting in many 
of Oxford: if so, why should Walter points of view, and whose opinions had 
de Mapes, who became archdeacon perhaps an influence on the manners of 
about half a century later, attempt to the middle ages, which has been too 
supplant, by a new translation, the po- much overlooked by common historians. 
pular work of Geoffrey, unless he meant ° 


Art. VI. Public Characters of 1802-180. vo. pp. 567. 


QUALIS ab incepto! Englishmen fulsomencss. The fragrant censer is ap- 
seem to have lost that healthy appetite plied to the nose of every individual bio- 
for which their forefathers were faine aphized in this work. What we‘said 
they must now have something stimula: In our notice of the former volume we 
in order to make it palatable: for plain repeat here: ‘The book is compiled to 
diet they have norelish. Itis very well satisfy vulgar curiosity, and the execu. 
known in the trade ok est tion is in general as creditable as the de- 
when it satirizes with unusual severity, sign.’ 
or when it fiatters with extraordinary 


Art. VIL. A Defence of the Character and Conduct of the late Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win, founded on Principles of Nature and Reason, as applied to the peculiar Circumstances 
of her Case 3 in a Series of Letterstoa Lady. 2mo. pp. 160. 


IN forming a just estimate of so singu- stonecraft Godwin, it will be requisite 


lar a character as that cf Mary Woil $0 recur ta cameathine —s 
ar a Cnaracter as that Ci alar y v Olli- to Tecur To some cuing more, says the aue 
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thor of these letters, than a few single 
occurrences of her eventful life. Cer- 
tainly: but why limit the proposition to 
** so singular a character”’ as that of Mrs. 
Godwin ? ‘The application of it is univer- 
sal, for no character can be justly esti- 
timated by a few single occurrences. 
Not only her sentiments and views, he 
continues, ought to be maturely weighed 
in the balance of unprejudiced reason, 
but the circumstances which gave them 
birth should be also fairly investigated, 
and allowed to have their natural influ- 
ence upon the subsequent events of her 
life. In delineating her character, there- 
fore, the author has attempted to trace 
the circumstances that formed it, with 
the hope, as he expresses himself, of thus 
finding the best apology that can be 
made for certain individual points of her 
conduct, over which every reflecting and 
sympathizing heart would desire to 
throw an oblivious shade for ever. Surely 
there is more than a little inconsistency 
in bringing forward to public investiga- 
tion “ certain individual points” of the 
conduct of Mrs. Godwin, over whieh the 
author himself acknowledges it would be 
more charitable to throw the shade of 
oblivion! It is one among a hundred 
other suspicious circumstances belong- 
ing to these pages. 

In another part of his volume, the au- 
thor tells us that he does not’ pretend to 
vindicate the whole of her conduct, but 
that his object is merely to explain it 
upon her own principles, and to shew 
upon what foundation those principles 
were raised. Now the conduct of Mrs, 
Godwin was too obviously explicable on 
her own principles to stand in need of 
illustration; and the foundation upon 
which those principles were raised is 
scarcely less open to observation. Her 
contempt of the opinion of the world arose 
from a too flattering estimate of those 
abilities which she was compelled to exer- 
cise by the unkindness of her family; in 
early life she called them into action for a 
maintenance ; they were luxuriant but 


wild; they bore fruit, but she mistook- 


the nature of it. She mistook genius for 
judgment: of the former she had abun- 
dance, of the latter little; but neverthe- 
less had the rashness to oppose that little 
to the accumulated stock, which age, ex- 
perience, and wisdom united, had pro- 
duced. 

But if the author does not vindicate 
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the whole of Mrs. Godwin’s conduct, he 
may almost as well leave the task of vin- 
dication unattempted; there were but 
few parts of Mrs. Godwin’s conduct in- 
differently good or indifferently bad: all 
her deviations from the established stans 
dard of morality were wide and glaring, 
and these only are those parts of her 
conduct which require vindication. But 
the fact is, that he leaves no part of it 
unapologized. 

Uncharitable as the insinuation may 
seem, a suspicion has come across our 
mind on the perusal of these pages, that 
more is meant by them than meets the 
eye: the panegyric which pervades them 
of the moral character of this ‘* amia- 
ble,” this “ incomparable” woman, as 
she is continually called, is extravagant ; 
it is certainly unbecoming and unwise in 
the part of an advocate thus to extol a 
client, whose character he acknowledges 
stands in need of apology: it is suspici- 
ous. We find some inconsistencies in 
the defence too, which, notwithstanding 
the adducement of extenuating circum- 
stances, is not such a defence, we suspect, 
as Mrs. Godwin would herself have 
made, or have suffered another to have 
made for her. 

The first object of Mrs. Godwin’s* af- 
fections was Mr. Fuseli; or, as it is 
coarsely expressed here, “ the first sexual 
attachment that is plainly avowed,” was 
towards that celebrated gentleman, whom 
she was in the habit of meeting at the hos- 
pitable table of Mr. Johnson. Mr. Fu- 
seli was married ; and Mrs. Godwin no 
sooner discovered the impression which 
his fascinating conversation and man- 
ners had made on her too susceptible 
heart, than to avoid the consequences 
which might ensue from an unequal con- 
flict with her passions, she nobly resolved 
to leave the country: she remembered 
the poet’s praise of him 
«© Who quits a * scene’ where strong temp- 

tauons try, 
And since *tis hard to combat, learns to fly :” 


she profited by the praise, and dearly 
earned it for herself. 

Mrs. Godwin left London; she went 
to France, where she resided between two 
and three years. At Paris she became 
acquainted with a man, the letters even 
of whose name it gives us pain to trace, 
Mr. Imlay, who at that time was enjoy- 
ing considerable reputation on account 


* Te avoid confusion of names we shall confine ourselves to that which she carried to 
athe grave, 


















cf his publication on the state of Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. Godwin’s strong preju- 
dices against the indissolubility of mar- 
riages, as being a condition of union ins 
consistent with the nature of man, were 
in all probability strengthened at this 
particular time: for it will be recollected, 
first, that her connexion with Mr. Im- 
lay took place i in France ; and, secondly, 
that it took place at a period when the 
subject of marriage was discussed in the 
national councils of that country, the dis- 
cussion producing throughout the re- 
public a very material, and certainly a 
very lamentable change in the opinion 
of people on this serious and important 
subject. Her prejudices then, already 
strong, it will be acknowledged were 
probably strengthened bythe almost uni- 
versal coincidence of the public opinion 
with her own as to the dissolubility of 
the marriage union. To these prejudices 
was superadded a reason why she should 
not marry Mr. Imlay: she was in scme 
pecuniary diffic ulties, and the generosity 
of her nature shrunk from the idea of in- 
volving the object of her attachment in 
her own embarrassments. 

The author of the little volume before 
us dwells on this last circumstance; now 
he must very well know, that it affords 
not the shadow of an excuse for Mrs. 
Godwin’s connection with Mr. Imlay, 
although it was a very sufficient and ho- 
nourable reason why she ought not to 
marry him; and he disclaims the for- 
mer as an extenuating circumstance, 
namely, the consideration of the country 
where, and the period when, the inti- 
macy took place, on the false ground, 
that “ as a foreigner, Mrs. Godwin could 
in no way be influenced by the wild theo- 
ries of an insane people to ccntemn legal 
sanctions, if she had deemed such essen- 
tially requisite, to confirm the morality 
of her connexion.” Foreigners are as 
subject to the laws of the country, in 
which they chuse to reside, as natives ; 
but the statement, it is very obvious, 
has nothing to do with the case: for al- 
though marriages in France are now 

easily dissoluble than they were for. 
merly, no laws were ever passed in that 
country to prevent marriages from being 
solemnized. The extenuating circum- 
stance is the encreased confidence in her 
previously conceived opinions on the sub- 
ject of marriage, which Mrs. Godwin 
derived from the prevalence of similar 
opinions, among those with whom she 
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was in the daily habit of conversing, and 
this, which is properly the only extenuat- 
ing circumstance, the defender of Mrs. 
Godwin has thought proper to disclaim, 
while he dwelt upon another which he 
knew had no connexion with the ques- 
tion ! 

ow does this gallant defender then 
apologize for the unsanctioned inter« 
course which took place between Mr. 
Imlay and Mrs. Godwin? As Mr. Imlay 
eventually proved to be the most un- 
feeling and cold-hearted of all cold-heart« 
ed and unfeeling men, our author saga- 
ciously supposes that, in order to have 
won the affections of Mrs. Godwin, he 
concealed the deformity of his mind, 
“that he either assumed a character that 
was not natural to him, in order to im- 
pose upon her generous unsuspecting 
heart, or that she viewed him through a 
very fallacious medium.’’ It is not very 
likely, indeed, that any woman should 
fall in love with a monster undisguised. 
Now for the apology; “ when Mary 
Wollstonecraft gave to this second per- 
son an interest in her heart, she seems to 
have adopted the most efficacious mode 
of removing all traces of her former at+ 
tachment, and of obviating its recurrence. 
I am induced to believe that she admit- 
ted the acquaintance of the latter per 
son, in order to fix her affections, in con- 
sequence of : r relation to him, rather than 
imagine that her affections were trans 
ferred from Mr. F. to him, prior to 
the commencement of their intimacy.” 

We are by no means certain that we 
comprehend the meaning of this exculpa- 
tory statement, the words which we have 
printed in italics are to us utterly unin- 
telligible ; in order to avoid misconstruc- 
tion, we shall state cur conception or 
misconception of its general meaning. 
In the first place, Mrs. Godwin is re- 
presented as having formed a connece 
tion with Mr. Imlay as the most efficaci- 
ous mode of removing all — of her 
former attachment to Mr. I. If this 
is true, what a compline: my she paid 
Mr. Imlay! Himseif is not the object of 
her affections, but she fries ‘to love hi lim 
for the purpose of obtiserating a dearer 
attachment; but whether true or not, 
what an idea does the apologist convey 
cf the delicacy of Mrs. Godwin’s senti- 
ments, and the refinement of her feel- 
ings ! 

“We by no means intend to vindicate the 
a this lady, with respect te her 

ik 
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intercourse with Mr. Imlay, or the gen- 
tleman to whom she was atterwards le- 
gally united ; but we cannot sit in silence 
when motives are imputed to her which 
would have excited her utmost scorn and 
indignation. This article is already ex- 
tended to a length which we did not 
foresee at the commencement of it, and 
we now feel it necessary to apologize for 
a still further extension of it. 

The little book before us is entitled 
“ A Defence of the Character and Con- 
duct of Mrs. Godwin :”’ in the course of 
his labour the author seems to have dis- 
covered, that a defence and an apology 
are two distinct things, but he does not 
appear to be sufficiently aware, that the 
conduct which requires an apology can- 
not be defended, and that the conduct 
which is aon very rarely requires 
an apology. We have more than once 
hinted our A hon that the author of 
this defence, or apology—call it which 
you will—is not so sincere in his regard 
for that character which he has sum- 
moned from the grave to stand a second 
time, as it were, before the bar of the 
public, as he affects to be; if, however, 
we are mistaken, if he is really and ho- 
nestly anxious that the sentence which 
has been passed upon that ill-fortuned 
female should be revised and be reversed, 
he will think 7 ut our treatment of him 
requires an apology, altheuch it is per- 
fectly dzfensible. ‘The fe ‘bleness of his 
defence is the strength of ours: it is that, 

connected with some inconsistencies that 
we have noticed, which first excited our 
suspicions; if we are mistaken, however, 
it is WI ith g grey it pi easure th: ir we acknow - 
ledge and : ipologize. {Let us now return 
ftom this digression. 

Mrs. Godwin, it is Unive vsally allowed, 
was avery ociginal thinker 5 she snag 
herself, foolishly enough perbaps, in 
thinking differently from o he ns 
She was not, however, singular in her 
opinion, that those ill-sorte d matches of 
convenience, where the heart is not in- 
terested, are so many prostitutions of the 
person, to which the law gives cur rreney. 
Sexual intercourse is common to siinlilade 
of the air and the beasts of the field : 
in man only is that connexion ennobled 
‘by the feelings of the heart and the aflec- 
tions of the mind, and it is these tvcl- 
ings. alone and these atfle which 
distinguish it from mere animal inter- 
course. Where they are wanting th 1€ 
parties become brutified and degr: ade the 
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dignity of their superior nature. To 
such extravagant and unwarrantable ex- 
cess did Mrs. Godwin carry this delicacy 
of sentiment, that as the ceremony of 
marriage cannot in the eye of reason 
sanction a mere sensual connexion, so 
neither did she conceive that a connec- 
tion refined by sentiment and purified by 
all the affections of the heart, required 
the ceremony of marriage to stamp it 
with the seal ofinnocence. And yet -_ 
is the lady who is represented dy her a 
logist as having deliberately, and - 
mature calculation, ‘* commenced an in- 
timacy” with Mr. Imlay—not because, 
exquisite as her feelings were, he had ex- 
cited them in his favour, not because she 
experienced any tender emotions, any 
mental attachment towards him—no: 
the connexion preceded the transfer of her 
affections, and was calmly set about with 
a philosophic view to fix them! 

Our author, however, thinks after all, 
that Mrs. Godwin’s best apology for 
neglecting the marriage ceremony must 
be sought for in the exercise of her pri- 
vate judgment, and he introduces her as 
pleading her own cause before an ima- 
ginary Custos Morum, who calls her to 
account fer having despised the ordi- 
nances of the law. <A miserable defence 
she makes of it. 

We had noted down some other cir- 
cumstances of weakness and inconsist- 
ency in the defence, which tend to corro- 
borate our suspicions, particulariy where 
the conduct of Mr. Godwin is censured 
for some passages in the memoirs of his 
wife. But the article is already long 
and enough has been said, we trust, to 
shew the weak and imprudent manner, 
to say the least of it, in which this de- 
fence isconducted. Our object has been 
not to defend Mrs. Godwin, nor even 
to apologize for her conduct: it has 
been merely to do her justice, to repel 
the imputation of improbable and dis- 
honourable motives when others are 
to be found, less objectionable in their 
nature, and more probable because more 

consonant with her character and senti- 
ments. 

Most true, indeed, it is, that there are 
certain individual points in the conduct 
of Mrs. Godwin, “ over which every re- 
fecting and sympathizing heart would 
desire to throw an oblivious shade for 
ever!” Knowing the generosity of her 
heart, the warmth of her affections, the 
superlative ardour and heroism of her 
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friendship,* and the steadiness of her 
principles, it is deeply to be regretted 
that her conduct in many material parti- 
culars can never be held up to imitation ; 
it was of anature, indeed, so fraught 
with injury to civil society, that even 
those circumstances of palliation which 
which might be adduced in her favour in- 
dividually by the man who is disposed to 
temper the severity of justice with the 
tenderness of humanity, can scarcely be 


Art. VIII. The Life of Richard Earl Howe. 


MR. Mason’s motto to this little vo- 
lume would form a fine text for a funeral 
oration: 


«« Let us now praise famous men, 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by them, 
through his great power, from the begin- 
ning : 

There be of them, that have left a name be- 
hind them, that their praises might be re- 
ported, 

Their seed shall remain for ever, and their 
glory shall not be blotted out.” 


We need not enter into the details of 
this life ; those parts which do not be- 
long to the History of England, are such 
as are common to all men; a few ancc- 
dotes, that characterise the individual, 
may be selected: 

Mr. Howe served on board the Bur- 
ford, Captain Lushington, in 1743, when 
an attempt was made on the town of La 
Guitta, upon the coast of Curacoa. 


« The attack was made; the Burford suf- 
fered considerably ; and the captain was kill- 
edintheaction. Thisattempt having failed, 
a court-martial was held, relative to the con- 
duct of the Burford. Young Howe was par- 
ticularly called on for his evidence. He gave 
it inaclear and collected manner, till he came 
to relate the death of his captain. He could 
then proceed no farther; but burst into tears, 
and retired. There subsists a more intimate 
alliance between steady courage and sensibi- 
lity, than the generality of men are aware of. 

“In 1761, he acted as Captain to Rear- 
Admiral his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, on board ihe Princess Amelia of 80 
guns at Spithead. In this situation he con- 
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brought forward withimpunity. Butin 
enumerating her faults, let us forget not 
to contemplate her transcendant virtues ! 
Of the one and of the other, she is now 
called to givean account at the tribunal 
of heaven ; let ws, therefore, 


«© No further seek her merits to disclose, 
Or draw her frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of her father and her God.” 


By Grorce Mason. vo. pp. 111. 


tinued during the remainder of the war; the 
Duke of York being always second in com- 
mand toa senior admiral: Once, when he 
was in this service, the lieutenant of the 
watch went to him at midnight, and awaked 
him, saying, * My lord, don’t be frightened, 
the ship is on fire close to the magazine.’ He 
sprung up, and replied in an angry tone, 
‘What do you mean by that, sir? [I never 
was frightened in my life. I will be with 
you ina moment: but, in the mean time, 
give directions that nobody attempts to dis- 
turb his royal highness.’ He went down in- 
stantly, and ordered wet swabs, and other 
proper remedies to quench the fire. He then 
went again upon deck, and, seeing all quiet, 
retired to sleep with his usual composure. 
This anecdote is so egregiously mis-reported 
in the Naval Chronicle, that the writer 
thought it his duty to correct that statement 
from Mr. L’Epine’s Memoir.” 

Werecollect a somewhat similar anec- 
dote of Lord Bridport, and relate it with 
the more pleasure, as that excellent ad- 
miral of the true old English school is 
still living. During the action of the 
first of June, one of his people came to 
inform him that the water was entering: 
the ship fast. ‘ Well, sir,” said the old 
seaman, never altering his deliberate 
manner of speaking, they may sink us, 
but they must not make us haul down 

aa 

Mr. Mason, withcommendable warmth, 
notices the conduct of administration toe 
wards Lord Howe in 1793. 

*« Tie always declared himself averse to the 
system of blocking up ports: he said, it was 
frequently ruinous to the shipping, and that, 


* We allude to her noble conduct towards Miss Fanny Blood: the health of this lady be- 


ing on a decline, her physicians recommended her to go to Lisbon. 
: she heard that her friend was likely to die in a 


Godwin kept a school for her suppor 


At this time Mrs. 


foreign country, when, spurning every interested and prudential consideration, she lor- 
rowed a sum of money and instantly set off for Lisbon to catch the last breath of her expiring 


friend ! 
mnask” your tecling 


Say ve, “ whose clay-cold heads and luke-warm hearts can argue down, of 
s, what would you have done? 


On her return, Mrs. Godwin found 


that her school had materially suffered by her absence. ‘The author of the Defence, in- 
stead of dwelling on such a noble trait of Mrs. Godwin’s character, has contented higaself 


with glancing at it. 
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from the uncertainty of winds, the possibility 
of adhering to such a plan was by no means 
to be relied on. (This part ot his remark 
was pretty strongly verified in last war, when 
the French squadron got out of Brest, and 
landed troops in Ireland.) He thought it 
was much better to let the fleet lie ready in 
some sheltered situation, whence it might 
proceed to sea with almost any wind whatso- 
ever: and he asserted, that the place he had 
described was Torbay. The writer of the 
foregoing sentences is perfectly unqualified 
for entering into any dispute on the subject 5 

he barely reports the professional opinion of 
so established a character for naval know- 
ledge, as Earl Howe. Let us now proceed 
to the history of our adimiral’s movements 
with his fleet in 1703. Hoisting the union 

flag at the main, he began his cruize off 
Brest, and in the bay, July i4th. Near a 
month after, he got sight of the Frerh fleet, 
and chased them into Brest. He then re- 
turned into the Channel August 10th, and 
anchored in Torbay. On November 18th, 
while cruizing in the bay, he saw a squadron, 
to which chase was given, but they effected 
their escape. What was there in all this, to 
impeach the well-grounded high reputation 
of a veteran officer? Yetcensure grew loud : : 
he had anchored too much in Torbay. Surely 
he knew his own business, better than such 
wise land-men could teach it him. Yes, he 
wanted not knowledge, but heartiness. Good 
fortune had damped his spirit, or it was worn 
out. This was talking idly indeed. At no 
time of his life could he have been properly 
styled, brave through necessity. His income 
was shes ays supe rior to his Wi — asa single 
man; and w hen he married, he married an 
heiress: and anteriorly to that heroical in- 
stance of his cool intrepidity displayed at the 
shore of St. Cas, his family estate had — 
tohim. If in his 68th year a youthful < 
dency might be deemed to have abated, he 
manly firmness of his soul was the more es- 
tablished in propertion. Whoever suspected 
him of backwardness, must have anew Iii 
tle of the individual; his intini ites saw to de- 
monstration, that the most effectual per! orm- 
ance of his duty was the ruling passion of his 
heart. This tumour of slander is a blotch 
upon Britons, an excrescence from the front 
of their liberty, but by no means 


* Ense recidendum :—ne pars sincera trahatur. 

» Ov. Met. I. v. 191. 
We shall the foul eruption strike in 
again; even though ministers nourished the 
growth of it—by their silence. They could 
say, after the m emorable first of June, that 
they had always confided in their adiiral ; 
but they chose not to say $0 now. 
zeflection of my own: 
Earl Howe that I repeat. He had experienc- 
ed the skulking principles of the same abet- 
tors in 1788.” 


see 


This isno 


With the same feeling he comments 
wpon their depriving him of the garter. 


‘they are the words of 
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«« Public report asserted, that, antecedently 
to this visit, his Majesty of his owm free will 
had offered his victorious admiral a vacant 
blue ribband, or order of the garter ; and that 
this ofler so graciously made » had been as 
thankfully accepted. For this ] quote only 
report, because I never heard it in terms di- 
rect from the victor’s own mouth. It was 
not the practice of Lord Howe, to divulge 
what had been imparted to him by his royal 
master. Yet neither did he contradict the 
report; and what he really said relative to the 
minister’s behaviour on the occasion, to my 
own apprehension absolutely confirms it. 
The minister, it seems (unknown to his mas 
jesty) had already disposed of the vacant gar- 
ter elsewhere.” 


Mr. Mason i; indeed no friend to the 
late minister. After sketching with no 
friendly hand the character of Mr. Fox, 
he thus proceeds to delineate the man 
who, to the disgrace of England, has ri- 

valled him in the struggle of power, 
and to the misfortune of “the world, his 
succeeded in that rivalry: 


‘ The other competitor for the prize has 
given remarkable proofs of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the grand outlines of the 
British constitution. ‘This he has manifest- 
ly evinced on the most trying occasions. He 
has zealously mainta tined the doctrines of our 
established government against its potent 
enemies—whether designing or declared.— 
"That he has equallyadhered to such doctrines 
in his own ministerial practice, is more than 
a herinii’s «slight social habitude with men 
enables him to vouch for. The writer must 
observe a total silence with regard to the defe- 

- peculiarly due from this exalted charac- 
ter to the prescriptive rights, and known re- 
gulations of the elected body of legislature; 
he can say nothing at all of the constitutional 
probity with which this du ty hi as been per- 
formed. But for the same person’s rhetorical 
abilities, he seems to hone manifested them, 
not only in a different manner from that of 
his rival, but different too from what has been, 
and is conspicuous in the most cloquent 

speakers oi very modern date. fis natal 
nius did not endow him with that reach of 
imagination, which beamed so surprisingly 
on the auditors of Mr. Powis, afierwards 
Lord Lilford: and which still shines farth 
with but Jitile ij taffestosien of lustre in the cle- 
gant orations of Mr. W yndh am. 
in any degree a match for the singular pois- 
nancy of Mr. Sheridan (Gif. we m: Ly argue from 
the only printed co pies of his speeches w hich 
are given to the public). Nor ies he equal 
one much younger than hims elf, (Lord 
Hawkesbury,) in clear det: uls of tac ts, con- 
veyed i In an unvitiated style. But by spia- 
ning the thread of discourse io an almost it 
measurable ler ngth without d tbsolutely lulling 
to satiety the patient attention of an audience ’ 
by thus making a declamation serve the pur- 


V+ 


Nor is he 
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pose of confounding and leading astray the 
comprehension of those that are spoken to, 
and (lastly) by bedecking mile with a 
completer coat of varnish oe any other 
colourist’s of the age, the declaimer relies on 
a brilliant fluency of sentences, as the sub- 
stitute for depth of knowledge in almost 
every business that comes under considera- 
tion. 

«¢ It was long imagined by Britons in ge- 
neral, that one of these two competitors, or 
at least some eloquent person of similar dis- 
position (that is, always ready to deliver his 
opinion in public upon all subjects whatever, 
within his cognizance or no!) was an indis- 
pensable prop for supporting state-matiers in 
their progress through a house of commons. 
But the closing period of the lately dissolved 
one should convince us, that a real man of 
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business, good common sense, and plain elo- 
cution, may be better adapted to the purpose. 
Let us encourage then a sanguine hope, that 
the time has come, and the day at length 
shone forth, when our representatives are fi- 
nally disenchanted from the hold of an Athe- 
nian insanity; and that they will never be 
fascinated more into the delirium of personal 
idolaters, either at the striking up of sounding 
brass, or of a tinkling cymbal.” 


We do not like this work the less for 
the author’s occasional references to 
himself and his own opinions. Mr. Ma- 
son has the caustic tone of an old man 
and an invalid; but his ynderstanding is 
healthy, and he writes like an able and 
honest man. 


Art. IX. Lives of the Ancient Philosophers : comprehending a choice Selection of their best 
Maxims ; writien for the Education of a Prince, by the Author of Telemachus. Translated 


from the French, illustrated with Netes, and preceded by a Life of Feaclon. 
2 vols. about 280 pages each. 


Cormack. 12mo. 


WE are glad to see a translation of 
this instructive work in our own lan- 

uage ; young persons will read it, and 
indeed will read every thing which has 
come from the chaste pen of Fenclon, 
with amusement and advantage. 


The biographical sketch which Mr. 


By Joux 


Cormack has prefixed to these volumes, 
is chiefly taken from Chevalier’s life of 
Fenelon, and from D’ Alembert’s Eloge. 
The few notes which are added by the 
translator, will be found extremely use- 
ful, 


Art. X. Eccentric Biography; or, Memoirs of remarkable Female Characters, Antient 
and Modern: including Actresses, Adventurers, Authoresses, Fortune-Tellers, Gipsies, 
Dwarfs, Swindlers, Vagrants; and others who have distinguished themselves by their 
Chastity, Dissipation, Intrepidity, Learning, Abstinence, Credulity, Sc. Fe. alphabetically 


arranged ; forming a pleasing Mirror of Reflection to the Female Mind. 
Portraits of the mast singular Characters in the Work. 


WE are by no means disposed to ens 
courage the publication of such meagre 
memoirs, such scraps of biography as 
these; they cannot affect to serve any 
purpose of utility. The lives of courte- 
sans, fortune-tellers, adventurers, &c. are 
not likely to improve the morals of the 
rising generation, or to afford them even 
a very rational amusement; they too 
often disseminate a poison, which no an- 


Ornamented with 
18mo. pp. 348. 


tidote will reach, and obtain a disgrace- 
ful sale from the stimulant nature of the 
narrative, or the licentiousness of the 
language. We have carefully looked 
over some of those lives, where we dread- 
ed to find the narrative unchaste; but 
the compiler deserves praise for having 
admitted no indecent anecdote, and hav- 
ing employed no improper language. 


Art. XI. Lives of illustrious Seamen 3 to whose Intrepidity and good Conduct the English 
are indebted for the Victories of their Fleets, the Increase of their Dominions, the Ext:nsion ' 
of their Commerce, and their Pre-eminence on the Ocean 3 including several Hundred Naval 
Characters, alphabetically arranged. To which is prefixed, a brief History of the Rise and 
Progress of the British Navy, and other important Particulars relative to the Sulject. 
18mo. pp. 436. 


THE same general objections of mea- 
greness and insufficiency, which we urg- 
ed against the subject of the preceding 
hs. very obviously apply to the 
present; where, within the compass 
of four hundred and thirty-six octo- 


decimo pages, are compressed the lives 

of several hundred naval characters, and 

a history of the rise and progress of 

the British navy! If any one wants to 

know when an admiral or a captain was 

born, when promoted, in what actions he 
Kk 3 
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signalised himself, and when he died, he 
may refer to this little pocket volume, 
and probably have his enquiries correctly 
answered ; if he expects any thing more 


Arr. XII. 


cluding her Correspondence, Poems, and Essays. 


Genuine Papers. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE letters of Lady Mary Wortley, 
during her travels and residence in 
Turkey, have been long and universally 
admired as the best models in that kind 
of composition which our language af- 
fords. The liberality of her grandson, 
the marquis of Bute, therefore, in per- 
mitting the present enlarged collection 
of her epistolary writings to meet the 
public eye, must ensure for him the 
gratitude of every friend to polite litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Dallaway, the eaitor of these vo- 
lumes, has prefaced them with “ Me. 
moirs” of the author, whick yield to 
few similar performances in meagreness 
of information and tediousness of di- 
gression. The few facts we were able 
to collect from them, we shall lay before 
our readers as a necessary introduction 
to our subsequent remarks. 

Lady Mary Pierrepoint, daughter of 
Evelyn, duke of Kingston, was born at 
Thorsby in Nottinghamshire, about the 
year 1690. Her father was induced 
by the early promise of her genius to 
bestow on her a classical education. 
—Under the same masters with her 
brother, she acquired the rudiments 
of Latin, Greek, and French; and her 
further studies were superintended by 
, bishop Burnet, who did not fail to dis- 
cover and applaud her superior talents. 
Her youth was principally spent in li- 
terary retirement; and it was not till 
1714, two years after her marriage, that 
she blazed upon the court in the meridian 
of wit and be.uty, and formed inti- 
macies with Addison, Pope, and the 
other wits of the age. In 1717, she 
accompanied her husband cn his embassy 
to the Porte, whence she wrote those 
admirable letters, to the accuracy of 
which, in the delineation of Turkish 
manners, and description of Turkish 
scenes, Mr. Dallaway has been enabled 
by local knowledge to béar the fullest 
testimony. In 1718, she returned to 
England, and entitled herself to the 
lasting gratitude of her country by in- 
troducing the practice of inoculation. 

Eler diflerence with Pope, which ter- 
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he will be disappointed. The book is 
ornamented with portraits of.a few of the 
most celebrated characters. Fronti nulla 


fides! 


In- 
Published by Permission from her 


minated in an open and irreconcilable 
enmity, about the year 27, was the 
most important event of many subse- 
quent years of Lady Mary’s life, and 
was certainly the origin of most of those 
tales unfavourable to her reputation, 
which appear to have obtained too much 
credit both with her contemporaries and 
with posterity. Pope, mortified at find- 
ing himself, after all his fulsome adu- 
lation, superseded by the Herveys in 
the good graces of Lady Mary, and 
eclipsed in conversation by her wit, was 
provoked, after several skirmishes of 
petulant repartee, in which he appears 
to have gained no advantage, to recur 
to that cruel and dishonourable mode of 
attack by which any woman, however 
respectable, may be overcome by any 
man, however despicable. Female ho- 
nour Is a structure so easy to be assaulted, 
so difficult to be defended, so impossible 
to be repaired, that to a mean ungener- 
ous adversary (and such was Pope) it 
offers irresistible opportunities of inflict 
ing injuries which cannot be retaliated. 
How far any levities in her ladyship’s 
conduct might give a plausible colour 
to scandal, which envy, vice, and folly 
were glad to believe of a beauty, a wit, 
and a sutirist; but which unbiassed pos- 
terity will be loth to credit on the word 
of an enemy, contrary to many pre- 
sumptions, cannot now be ascertained. 
The reasons which induced her to leave 
her native country in the year 1739, 
with a resolution of passing the rest of 
her life in Italy, are equally involved in 
mystery :—it is by no means probable 
that the decline of her health, the mo- 
tive assigned by Mr. Dallaway, was the 
real, or, at least, the only one, Her 
return to England in 61, immediately 
on Mr. Wortley’s death, seems to point 
at a separation from her husband as the 
true cause of her expatriation, but that 
this parting was amicable, and by mu- 
tual consent, is fully proved by the inti- 
mate epistolary intercourse kept up be- 
tween them during the remainder of 
their lives. After an absence of twenty- 
two years, Lady Mary returned at the 
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solicitation of her daughter, the coun- 
tess of Bute, to her native land, where 
she died in August 62. 

The first of these volumes, besides 
the “‘ Memoirs” and a translation of the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, made by Lady 
Mary in her youth, which was scarcely 
worth publishing, contains such of her 
letters as were written before the year 
1717. These are chiefly addressed to 
Mrs. Wortley, afterwards her mother- 
in-law, and to Mr. E. Wortley Montagu. 
Those to Mrs. Wortley are written in 
pure and elegant languag e, and afford 
many indications of the sprightly wit, 
some of the sarcastic humour, for which 
she was afterwards so eminent. But 
she had not yet completely thrown off 
the shackles of duil formality, and sub- 
stituted her own inimitable ease and 
artless grace, in place of that style of 
high- flown compliment and affected hu- 
mility then in vogue, which she herself 
afterwards did so much to bring into 
discredit. 

Her correspondence with Mr. W. 
Montacu before their marriage, presents 
perhaps the most curious specimen of 
love letters ever disclosed to public 
view. ‘The gentleman appears to have 
been much enamoured of her, but fear- 
ful that she had too little preference of 
him, and too great a love of general 
admiration and gay life, tom: tke a good 
wife. “If I have you,” he tells” “her, 
“ T shall act against my own opinion.’ 
Quite opposite was the case of the lady: 
she greatly esteemed and respected Mr. 
Wortley, and was eager for the con- 
nexion, without being actuated, appa- 
rently, by any thing Tike passion. She 
calmly endeavours to convince him that 
lie mistakes her character, that her taste 
is entirely domestic, and that an union 
would ensure the happiness of them 
both: atthe same time she remonstrates 
with spirit against his suspicion and in- 
deeision; shows him that she does not 
lie at his mercy, and more than once 
bids him farewel for ever. 


To Eb. W. Montagu, 
“© Indeed Ido not at 

sence, and variety of new 
make you forget mes but Iai 
prized at your curiosity to ki 
in my heart, (a thing W holly insignificant to 
you, ) except you proj Ose io your elfia pic ce 
of Nt { satisfactio: P im fis me 
very much disquisted. Pray whit h wav 
would you see it _ my heart? vou can frame 
no guesses about it from either my speaking 


r that ab- 
shouid 

a little sur- 
what passes 


wiae 
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or writing; and supposing I should attenpt 
to shew it you, I know no other way. 

««T begin to be tired of my humility : I 
have carried my complaisance to you farther 
than I ought. You make new scruples: 
you have a great deal of fancy; and your 
distrusts being all of your own making, are 
more immove: “ble than if there were some 
real ground for them. Our aunts and grand- 
mothers always tell us, that men are a sort 
of animals, that if ever they are constant, ‘tis 
only where they are ill used. "Iwas a kind 
of paradox ] could not believe: experience 
has taught ie the truth of it. You are the 
first I ever had a correspondenc e with, and 
I thank God [ have done with it for all my 
life. You needed not to have told me you 
are not what you have been: one must be 
stupid not to ‘find a diflerence in your let- 
ters. You seem, in one part of your last, 
to excuse yourself from having done me any 
injury in point of fortune. Do I accuse you 
of any? 

««T have not spirits to dispute any longer 
with you. You say you are not yet deter- 
mined: let me determine for you, and save 
vou the eee of writing again. Adieu 
for ever:—make no answer. I wish among 
the variety of soqeannine, 3 you may find 
some one to please you; aud can’t help the 
vanity of thinking, should you try them all, 
you won *t find one that will be so sincere in 
their treatment, though a thousand more 
deserving, and every one h ippier. Tis a 
piece of y “— and injustice I never forgive 
a woman, delight to give pain; what 
must I thi oak ‘ot a ian who * takes pleasure in 
making me uneasy? After the folly of let- 
ting you know itis in your power, I ought 

in prudence to Iet this go no farther, except 
1 thonght you had ood nature enough never 
to make use of that power. I have no rea- 
son to think so: however, I am willing, 
you see, to do you the highest obligation ‘tis 
possible for me todo; that is, to give you a 
fair occasion of being rid of me. 


des eg 


Yow this singular couple contrived 


to make a match at last does not ap- 
pear: but married they were, without 
the consent of her father. 

The second and almost half the third 
volume of the present collection, are 
occupied by the well known “ Letters 
during Mr. Wortley’s embassy,” of 
which it is needkcss for us to speak. 
‘I'he letters to the countess of Mar which 
succeed, contain much of the tittle-tat- 
tle of a licentious court, and many sa- 
gacious remarks on life and manners, 
of which her ladyship was a curi- 
ous observer and sharp-sighted critic. 
We are compelled to pronounce these 
jetters the most entertaining that ever 
were written, though we must at the 

Kk 
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same time confess, that they contain se- 
veral expressions which, even in an age 
less delicate than the present, must have 
appeared too bold to escape a female 
yens and breathe a spirit of libertine 
evity, which it may be difficult to avoid 
inhaling in the corrupt atmosphere of a 
court, but which imparts a taint that 
neither wit the most brilliant, nor good 
sense the most admirable, can disguise 
or palliate. That woman must have 
been more than a saint who could re- 
frain from taiking scandal, when she 
was capable of clothing it in such a 
style as this! 


* Poor Lady G—— is parting from her 
discreet spouse for a mere trifle. She had a 
mind to take the air this spring in a new 
yacht (which Lord Hillsborough built for 
many good uses, and which has been the 
scene of much pleasure and pain): she went 
in company with his lordship, Fabrice, Mr. 
Cook, Lady Litchfield, and her sister, as 
fir as Greenwich, and from thence as far as 
the mouth of the Nore; when to the great 
surprize of the good company, who thought 
it impossible the wind should not be so fair 
to bring them back as it was to carry them 
thither, they feund there was no possibility 
of returning that night. Lady G——, in 
all the concern of a good wife, desired her 
Jord might be informed of her safety, and 
that she was no way blamcable iu stay- 
ing out all night. Fabrice wrote a most 
gallant letter to Lord G 3 concluding 
that Mr. Cook presents his humble service 
to him, and let him know (in case of ne- 
eessity) his wife was in town: but his lord- 
= | not liking the change, I suppose, car- 
ried the letter straight to the king’s majesty, 
who not being at leisure to give an audience, 
he sent it in open: by Mahomet ; though it 
is hard to guess what sort of redress he in- 
tended to petition for—the nature of the 
thing being such, that had he complained 

e was no cuckold, his majesty at least 
might have prevailed that some of his court 
inight confer that dignity upon him; but if 
he was, neither king, council, nor the two 
houses of parliament. could make it null 
and of none effect. ‘Fhis public rupture is 
succeeded by a treaty of separation, and here 
js all the scandal that is uppermost in my 
head. I should be glad to contribute any 
way to your entertainment, and am very 
sorry you stand in so much need of it. J 
am ever yours, 

sé M. W. Montacu.” 


But Lady Mary, with all her spright- 
liness, had certainly too much good 
sense, probably too many right feelings, 
to be happy in such a continued scene of 
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vice and folly; and the spleen of the 
following letter does her more honour 
than all the wit of the former. 


«‘ This is a vile world, dear sister, and [ 
can easily comprehend, that whether one is 
at Paris or Londen, one is stifled with a 
certain mixture of fool and knave, which 
most people are composed of. I would have 
patience with a parcel of polite rogues, or 
downtight honest fools; but father Adam 
shines threngh his whole progeny. So much 
for our inside ; then our outward is so liable 
to ugliness and distempers, that we are per- 
petually plagued with feeling our own de- 
cays and seeing those of other people. Yet, 
sixpennyworth of common sense, divided 
among a whole nation, would make our 
lives roll away glibly enongh ; but then we 
make laws, and we follow customs: by 
the first we cut off our own plezsures, and 
by the seeond we are answerable for the 
faults and extravagance of others. All these 
things, and five hundred mere, convince 
me (as I have the most profound veneration 
for the author of nature) I am satisfied I 
have been one of the condemned ever since [ 
was born: and in submission to the divine 
justice, Ihave no doubt but I deserved it in 
some pre-existent state, I will strll- hope 
that [am only in purgatory ; and that after 
whining and pining a certain number of 
years, I shall be translated to some more 
happy sphere, where virtue will be natural 
and custom reasonable; that is, in short, 
where common sense will reign. I erow 
very devout, as you see, and place all my 
hopes in the next life, being totally pers 
sudded of the nothingness of this. Don't 
you remember how miserable we were in 
the little parlour at Thoresby? we then 
thought marrying would put us at once mto 
possession of all we wanted. Then came—, 
though, after all, ] am still of opinion, 
that it is extremely silly to submit to ill- 
fortune. One should pluck up a spirit, and 
live upon cordials when one can have no 
other nourishment. ‘These are my present 
endeavours, and [I run about, theueh [| 
have five thousand pins and needles in my 
heart. I try to console myself with a smail 
damse},* who is at present every thing | 
like—but, alas! is yet in a white frock. 
At fourteen, she may run away with the 
butler :—there’s one of the blessed effects of 
disappointment; you are not only hurt by 
the thing present, but it cuts off all future 
hope, and makes your very expectations me- 
Jancholy. Quelle vie! 


she 


«<M. W. M.” 


The letters written to her husband 
and daughter during her last residence 
abroad, exhibit this extraordinary wo- 
man in yet another point of view. They 
show her, after passing the meridian of 


« * Her daughter, afterwards countess of Bute,” 
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life in all the splendours and frivolities 
of the great and busy world, again re- 
tiring to a rural privacy, resembling 
that of her early years, once more re- 
curring to the studies which had then 
occupied her thoughts and formed her 
chief enjoyment; soothing the pains of 
exile by philosophic reflection, by the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature 
in the delicious climate of Italy, and by 
the pleasing pursuits of agriculture and 
gardening. Not as formerly, amusing 
herself with the dreams of hope and 
delusions of fancy, but calmly impart- 
ing to her posterity the lessons of grey 
experience, and the results of extensive 
reading and sober meditation: and 
whilst her wit, instead of arming with 
its lightnings the uplifted hand of sa- 
tire, now gilds the brow of wisdom 
with bright, but lambent, glories. Her 
pictures of the world are indeed some- 
what dark and uninviting ;—but when 
have knowledge and sagacity been em- 
ployed in making discoveries entirely to 
the advantage of human nature? Irom 
volumes so rich in striking passages, it 
is no robbery to select a few, for the 
confirmation of our remarks, and the 
entertainment of our readers. The follow- 
ing observation is so just, that it is 
strange it should be so new : 


*« J find tar-water has sueceeded to Ward’s 
drop: it is possible by this time that some 
other quackery has taken place of that ; the 
English are easier than any other nation in- 
fatuated by the prospect of universal medi- 
cines; nor is there any country in the 
world where the doctors raise such immense 
fortunes. I attribute it to the fond credu- 
lity which is in all mankind. We have no 
longer faith in miracles and reliques, and, 
therefore, with the same fury, run after re- 
ceipts and physicians: the same money 
which, three hundred years ago, was given 
for the health of the soul, is now given for 
the health of the body, and by the same 
sort of people, women and half-witted men: 
in the country, where they have shrines and 
images, quacks are despised, and mouks and 
coniessors find their account in managing 
the fear and hope which rule the actions of 
the multitude.” 


Among many excellent observations 
on female education, in her idcas on 
which subject Lady Mary anticipated 
the present age, we meet with these: 


“IT cannot help writing a sort of apology 
for my last letter, foreseeing that you will 
think it wrong, or at least Lord Bute will 
be extremely shocked, at the proposal of a 
learned education for daughters, which the 
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generality of men believe to be as great a 
rofanation, as the clergy would do, if the 
faity should presume to exercise the func- 
tions of the priesthood. I desire you would 
take notice, I would not have learning en- 
joined them as a task, bet permitted as a 
pleasure, if their genius leads them naturally 
to it. I look upon my grand-daughters as a 
sort of Jay nuns: destiny may have laid up 
other things for them, but they have no rea- 
son to expect to pass their tine otherwise, 
than their aunts do at present; and I know, 
by experience, it is in the power of study 
not only to make solitude tolerable, but 
agreeable. I have now lived almost seven 
years in a siricter retirement than yours in 
the isle of Bute, and can assure you, I have 
never had half an hour heavy on my hands, 
for want of something to do. Whoever 
will cultivate their own mind, will find full 
employment. Every virtue does not only 
require great care in the planting, but as 
much daily solicitude in cherishing, as exotic 
fruits and flowers. The vices and passions 
(which Iam afraid are the natural product 
of the soil) demand perpetual weeding. 
Add ,to this the search aficr knowledge 
(every branch of which is entertaining), and 
the longest life is too short for the pursuit 
of it; which, though in some regard con- 
fined to very straight limits, leaves still a 
vast variety of amusements to those capable 
of tasting them, which is utterly impossible 
to be attained by those that are blinded by 
prejudice, the certain effect of an ignorant 
education. My own was one of the worst 
in the world, being exactly the same as Cla- 
rissa _Harlow’s: her pious Mrs. Norton so 
serfectly resembling my governess, who had 
os nurse to my mother, I could almost 
fancy the author was acquainted with her, 
she took so much pains, from my infancy, 
to fill my head with superstitious tales and 
false notions. It was none of her fault, 
that lam not at this day afraid of witches and 
hobzoblins, or turned methodist. Almost 
all girls are bred after this manner. I be- 
lieve you are the only woman (perhaps I 
might say, person) that -never was either 
frighted or cheated into any thing by your 
parents. I can truly affirm, I never deceived 
any body in my life, excepting (which I 
confess has often happened undesigned) by 
speaking plainly, as Earl Stanhope used to 
say (during his ministry) he always imposed 
on the foreign ministers by telling them the 
naked truth, which, as they thought im. 
possible to come from the mouth of a states- 
man, they never failed to write information 
to their respective courts directly contrary to 
the assurances he gave them. Most people 
confound the ideas of sense and cunning, 
thongh there are really no two things in na- 
ture more opposite: itis in part, from this 
false reasoning, the unjust custom prevails 
of debarring oursex from the advantage of 
learning, the men fancying the improvement 
of our understandings would only furnish 
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us with more art to deceive them, which is 
directly contrary to the truth. Fools are al- 
ways enterprising, not seeing the difficulties 
of deceit, or the ill consequences of detection. 
I could give many examplesof ladies whose 
conduct has been.very notorious, which has 
been owing to that ignorance, which has 
exposed them to idleness, which is justly 
ealled the mother of mischief. There is 
nothing so like the education of a woman 
of quality as that of a prince: they are taught 
to dance, and the exterior part of what is 
called good breeding, which, if they attain, 
they are extraordinary creatures in their kind, 
and have all the accomplishments required 
bv their directors. The same characters are 
formed by the same lessons, which inclines 
me to think (if I dare say it) that nature 
has not placed us in an inferior rank to men, 
no more than the females of other animals, 
where we see no distinction of capacity ; 
though, I am persuaded, if there was a 
commonwealth of rational horses (as Doctor 
Swift has supposed), it would be an estab- 
lished maxim among them, that a mare could 
not be taught to pace. I could add a great 
deal on this subject, but Iam not now en- 
deavouring to remove the prejudices of man- 
kind; my only design is to point’out to my 
grand-daughters the method of being con- 
tented with that retreat, to which unforeseen 
eircumstances may oblige them, and which 
is perhaps preferable to all the show of pub- 
lie life.” 


*¢ T can't forbear saying something in re- 
lation to my grand-daughters, who are very 
near my heart. If any of them are fond of 
reading, I would not advise you to hinder 
them (chicAy because it is impossible) seeing 
poetry, plavs, or romances; but accustom 
them to talk over what they read, and point 
eut to them, as you are very capable of do- 
ine, the absurdity often concealed under fine 
expressions, where the sound is apt to en- 
gace the admiration of young people. I was 
so much eharmed at fourteen, with the dia- 
Jogue of Henry and Emma, [ can say it by 
heart to this day, without reficeting on the 
monstrous folly of the stery in plain prose, 
where a young heiress to a fond father, is 
represented falling in love with a fellow she 
had only seen as a huntsman, a faleoner, 
and a beggar, and who confesses, without 
any circumstance of excuse, that he is ob 
liged to run his country, having newly com- 
mitted a murder. She ought reasonably to 
have supposed him, at best, a highwayman ; 
vet the virtuous virgin resolves to run away 
with him, to live among the banditti, and 
wait upon his trollop, if she had no other 
way of enjoying his company. This sense- 
less tole is, however, so well varnished with 
melody of words, and pomp of sentiments, 
T am convinced it has hurt more girls than 
ever were injured by the worst poems extant.” 


On the authors of the day her remarks 
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are always shrewd, and often sarcastic. 
For instance, 


**T own I have small regard for Lord Bo- 
lingbroke as an author, and the highest con- 
tempt for him as aman. He came into the 
world greatly favoured both by nature and 
fortune, blest with a noble birth, heir toa 
large estate, endowed with a strong consti- 
tution, and, as I have heard, a beautiful 
figure, high spirits, a good memory, and a 
lively apprehension, which was cultivated 
by a learned education: all these glorious 
advantages being left to the direction of a 
judgment stifled by unbounded vanity, he 
dishonoured his birth, lost his estate, ruined 
his reputation, and destroyed his health, by 
a wild pursuit of eminence even in vice and 
trifles. 

« His confederacy with Swift and Pope 
puts me in mind of that of Bessus and his 
sword-men, in the King and no King, who 
endeavour to support themselves by giving 
certificates of each other’s merit. Pope has 
triumphantly declared that they may do and , 
say whatever silly things they please, they 
will still be the greatest geniuses nature ever 
exhibited. Tam delighted with the compa- 
rison given of their benevolence, whieh is 
indeed most aptly figured by a circle in the 
water, which widens till it comes to nothing 
at all.” 


Fielding was her relation and friend : 
she blamed his dissolute manners, but 
pitied the poverty which compelled him 
“to throw into the world what he ought 
to have thrown into the fire.” She thus 
draws his character : 


«< Tam sorry for I. Fieldine’s death, not 
only as] shall read no more of his writings, 
but I believe he lost more thau others,’ as no 
man enjoyed life more than he did, though 
few had fess reason to do so, the highest of 
his preferment being raking in the lowest 
sinks of vice and misery. 1 should think it 
a nobler and less nauseous employment to 
be one of the staff-ofiicers that conduet the 
nocturnal weddings. His happy constitution 
(even when he had, with great pams, half 
demolished it) made him forget every thing 
when he was before a venison pasty, ‘or over 
a flask of champaigne ; and I am persuaded 
he has known more happy moments than 
any prince upon earth. His natural spirits 
give him rapture with his cook-maid, and 
cheerfulness when he was starving in a gar 
ret. "There was a great similitude between 
his character and that of Sir Richard Steele. 
He had the advantage both in learning, and, 
in my opinion, genius: they both agreed in 
wanting Money in spite of all their friends, 
and would have wanted it, if their hereditars 
lands had been as extensive as their imagi- 
nation ; yet each of them was so formed fer 
happiness, it is pity he was not immortal.” 





AIKIN’S GENERAL BICTRAPRY. 


With two passages relative to her own 
tastes and feelings in the last years of 
her life we reluctantly close our ex- 
tracts. 


«« I no more expect to arrive at the age of 
the duchess of Marlborough, than'to that of 
Methusalem ; neither dol desire it. I have 
long thought myself useless to the world. 
I have seen one generation pass away; and 
it is gone; for 1 think there are very few of 
those left that flourished in my youth. You 
will perhaps call these melancholy reflec- 
tions: they are not so. There is a quict 
after the abandoning of pursuits, something 
like the rest that follows a laborious day. | 
tell you this for your comfort. It was for- 
merly a terrifying view to me, that I should 
one day be an old woman. I now find that 
nature has provided pleasures for every state. 
Those are only unhappy who will not be 
contented with what she gives, but strive to 
break through her laws, by affecting a per- 

etuity of youth, which appears to nie as 
Fictle desirable at present as the babies do to 
you, that were the delight of your infancy. 
1 amat the end of my paper, which shortens 
the sermon.” 
* * * «* 

«© Daughter! daughter! don’t call names ; 
you are always abusing my pleasures, which 
is what no mortal will bear. Trash, lumber, 
sad stuff, are the titles you give to my fa- 
vourite amusement. If I called a white 
staff a siick of wood, a gold key gilded 
brass, and the ensigns of illustrious orders, 
coloured strings, this may be philosophically 
true, but would be very ill received. We 
have all our play-things , happy are they that 
can be contented with those they can ob- 
tain: those hours are spent in the wisest 
manner, that can easiest shade the ills of 
life, and are the least productive of ill con- 
sequences. I think my time better cmployed 
in reading the adventures of Imaginary peo- 
ple, than the duchess of Marlborough, who 
passed the latter years of her life in paddling 
with her will, and contriving schemes of 
plaguing some, and extracting praise from 
others, to no purpose; eternally disappointed, 
and eternally fretting. ‘The active secyes are 
over at my age. I indulge, with all the art 
I can, my taste for reading. If LT would 
confine it to valuable books, they are almost 
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as rare as valuable men. I must be content 
with what I can find. As I approach a se- 
cond childhood, I endeavour to enter Into 
the pleasures of it. Your youngest son is, 
perhaps, at this very moment riding on a 
poker, with great delight, not at all regret- 
ting that it is not a gold one, and much less 
wishing it an Arabian horse, which he could 
not know how to manage. I am reading an 
idle tale, not expecting wit or truth in it, 
and am verv glad it is not metaphysics to 
puzzle my judgment, or history to mislead 
my opinion: he fortifies his health by exer- 
cise; 1 calm my cares by oblivion. ‘The 
methods may appear low to busy people ; 
but, if he improves his strength, and I for- 
get my infirmities, we both attain very desir- 
able ends.” 

On the whole it may safely be af- 
firmed, that Lady Mary’s present letters 
confirm the pretensions of her sex to 
peculiar excellence in the epistolary 
style; and that however highly France 
may estimate her Sevigné, England may 
claim a lofticr station for her Montagu. 
In wit, perhaps, they were equal; and 
if our countrywoman is surpassed in 
tender sentiment and the lighter graces 
by her French rival, she greatly sur- 
passes her in philosophy, in good sense, 
in solidity, and energetic conciseness. 

The poetry of Lady Mary partakes 
much of the character of her prose. 
The Town Eclogues, all of which ap- 
pear to have’ been hers, and many other 
of her earlier and lighter pieces, are 
well known:—as a specimen of her later 
and graver ones, we select two stanzas 
written in her Italian retreat, which af- 
ford a better summary of her life, and 
most other lives, than any which it is in 
our power to offer. 


«¢ Wisdom, slow product oflaborious years, 
The only fruit that life’s cold winter bears ; 
Thy sacred seeds in vain in youth we lay, 
By the fierce storm of passion torn away. 

‘¢ Should some rema:ninarich gen’rous soil, 
They longhe hid, and must be rais’d with toil; 
Faintly they struggle with inclement skies, 
No sooner born than the poor planter dies.” 
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hends the letters I’. and G., under which 
anumber of first-rate characters are in- 
cluded. Among the sovereigns, the 
Prussian T'rederics hold the highest 
rank; and of these, the life of Frederic 
the third, or the Great, as he is usually 
called, is detailed considerably at length, 
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and in a very masterly manner. The 
estimate of the character of this Prince, 
both as a sovereign and as a man, we 
shall select, as an excellent specimen of 
the judgment and impartiality of the 
biographer. 


“Frederic undoubtédly deserves a conspi- 
exous place among greal princes. As a ge- 
neral, though he committed faults, vet his 
celerity and enterprize, his quickness in seiz- 
ing the precise moment of advantage, the 
comprehension and accuracy with which he 
directed complicated plans, his foresight in 
providing for all events and exigences, the 
boldness of his designs, and vigour of his exe- 
cution, have, perhaps, scarcely been surpassed 
since the time of Cesar. Hie was somewhat 
inclined to rashness, but his situation ofien 
justified great hazards. ‘That he was lavish 
of the lives of his soldiers, was rather a defect 
in feeling than injudgment. ‘They were the 
instruments with which he was playing a 
great game, and he made it finally a winning 
one. His political talents were very conside- 
rable, and well adapted to absolute monarchy. 
As aman of letters he would probably have 
shone even independently of his rank, or ra- 
ther, perhaps the more, had he had the edu- 
cation and employment of a mcre man of let- 
ters. His judgment was naturally solid, but 
in some degree perverted by his carly preju- 
dices in favour of the superficial French 
school. His conversation was lively and 
brilliant, often sarcastical. Tbe was quick at 
repartee, and readily felt it. A declared un- 
believer in revealed religion, his notions as to 
natural religion seem to have fluctuated; 
but his morals were uniformly guided by no 
other rule than his pleasure and interest. He 
appears to have had little sensibility, and was 
capable of severe and even cruel actions. Vol- 
taire once characterised him from a marble 
table that stood before him—as /iard and po- 
lished. Yet love of justice and humanity 
took their turns in his mind, end many ex- 
amples are related of his clemency and placa- 
bility.“ 

The crafty Ferdinand of Spain and 
the gallant Francis of France are inte- 
resting and well executed portraits: the 
popes of the name of Gregory are faith- 
fully characterized by Mr. Morgan, and 
the sketch of the leading events in the 
busy reign of Gustavus ILI. of Sweden, 
attests the care and accuracy of Mr. 
Johnston. 

Of the statesmen and political per- 
sonages, the most eminent in the present 
volume are, Franklin, the Guises, and 
Gracchi. Thomas Firmin, a London 
merchant, most honourably distinguished 
for his unwearied and extensive benevo- 
lence, though remarkable neither for 
science, literature, or rank, is very pro« 
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perly admitted among the worthies of 
the human race, and is recorded in a 
manner suitable to his high merit. 

The life of Fox, the father of the sect 
of Friends, or Quakers, is an extremely 
interesting article, and contains some 
original mformation. Bernard Gilpin, 
the apostle of the north, is the subject 
of a very pleasing memoir, skilfully 
abridged from the detailed account of 
this venerable divine, published by his 
descendant the vicar of Boldre. The 
ambitious and persecuting Bishop Gar- 
diner affords a useful but horrible ex- 
ample of the diabolical spirit of religious 
intolerance. A few new names appear 
among the theologians ; the principal of 
which are, the learned and _ irritable 
Geddes, and Dr. Gerrard, professor of 
divinity at Aberdeen, for the sketch of 
whose life the present work is indebted 
to the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Grotius stands pre-eminent among 
the men of literature; he is evidently a 
favourite with his biographer, and has 
received peculiar and deserved attention. 
Gibbon, and Dr. Farmer, the late vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge, here make 
their appearance for the first time, we 
believe, in a work of general biography. 
Several distinguished foreigners, also, 
hitherto only known by name to the 
British public, are introduced in this 
volume; among whom we have ob- 
served Vilangeri, a learned Italian, au- 
thor of a celebrated work on the scicnce 
of legislation; Fulda, the great Ger- 
man philologist; Galeani, the patron 
of the splendid map of the Neapolitan 
dominions; and Genovesi, a distin- 
guished professor of moral philosophy, 
at Naples. 

The lives of Fielding, Foote, Gar- 
rick, Gay, Goldsmith, La Fontaine, 
and Gray, are all from the pen of Dr. 
Aikin, and contain a fund of excellent 
criticism on the character of these au- 
thors and the literary rank of their works. 
By way of sample we shall quote the 
concluding remarks on Gray. 


«* Many instances may be brought to prove 
that poets are not, more than other men, the 
ereatures of passion, thoughtlessness, and ca- 
‘ng and that of Gray is among the num- 
er. Witha warm imagination, he had cool 
affections, and a calm scx ate disposition. He 
Was attentive te economy, yet void of the 
least tincture of avarice. Delicacy, with re- 
spect to pecuniary matters, was, Indeed, car- 
ried by hin to a degree of excess ; for it made 
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him reject, with a sort of disdainful pride, a judicious admirer; and ifa distinction ig to 
those emoluments which he might honour- be made between the poct of nature and the 
"ably have derived from his literary exertions. poct of study, he is certainly to be ranged in 
The character of an author by profession was the latter class. It has already been remark- 
what he peculiarly shunned ; yet (sodifficult ed, that his two principal odes are expressly 
is consistency) it could have been only upon addressed to prepared readers ; and to enter 
the strength of his public reputation as a into his beauties, both of diction and versifi- 
writer, that he became a petitioner for a lu- cation, a course of poetical study is necessary. 
crative sinecure. His friend, Mr. Mason, Even with such a preparation, the delight 
attests his secret bounty, even when his cir- they afford wil! not be the same to all, as is 
cumstances were the most narrow. Ile was manifest from Dr. Johnson's derogatory stric- 
very careful of himself, and so timorous, that tures; in which, however, candid readers 
it is said, some of the finest views inatourto have discovered more ill-nature than taste. 
the lakes escaped him, because he did not In pure invention Gray cannot be said to ex- 
clioose to venture to those spots where they cel, neither is he highly pathetic or sublime; 
were to be seen. This want of personal cou- but he is splendid, lofty, and energetic 5 ge- 
sage singularly contrasts with the nanly and nerally correct, and richly harmonious.— 
martial strains of Kis poetry. In moralshe Though lyric poetry is that in which he has 
was temperate, upright, and a constant friend chiefly exercised himself, he was capable of 
to virtue. His religious opinions were not varying his manner to suit any species of 
known, but he always reprobated the disse- composition. Perhaps he was best ofall qua- 
mination of scepticism and infidelity. Few  lified for the moral and didactic, if we may 
men of his reputation have had less vanity,and judge from his noble fragment of § An Essay 
he bore with good humour and easy negligence on the Alliance of Education and Govern- 
all the critical attacks upon his compositions. meut.” But the number of his fragments 
As the learning of Gray was entirely for his indicates a want of power to support a long- 
own use, and produced no fruits for the pub- continued flight ; and it would be too indal- 
lic, ‘it has no claims to particular notice. gent to suppose that he could have performed 
From the testimony of his friends, it seems all that he planned. As a writer of Latin 
to have comprised almost every topic of hu- verse he is perhaps surpassed by few in classic 
man enquity, excepting those belonging to propriety, and certainly excels the ordinary 
the exact sciences. We are almost tantalised — tribe of Latin versifiers in novelty and dignity. 
with accounts of the valuable remarks he The familiar letters of Gray are entertaining 
made upon authors and subjects in the course and instruciive. They are free from all pa- 
of his reading, which, if so deep and original rade, and possess a fund of pk asantry, some- 
as they are represented, ought in some manne imes bordering upon quaintaess.” 
to have been brought to public view. i 
was, us one of his adanirers has asserted, * per- 
haps the most learned man in Hurope,’ never 
Ce Re ae iy i an RA Be 
hahaa more thrown away. It is exclu- ure of Mr. Johnston, in which, how- 
ively as a poet that his name deserves tobe 7 yy "tyes sr Aen 
transniitied to posterity. In this capacity, ever, aithough we meet with satisfactor 
the small number of his compositions, eom- 2¢¢ownts of the leading events of their 
pered with the high rank he has atiained, lives, and accurate lists of their publi- 
must be considered as indicative of an un- cations, we miss those concise but highly 
common degree of excellence in his ast. useful and interesting estimates of the 
And, in reality, no oue appears to have pos-  yalue and object of their writings, which 
sessed oes that faculty of poetical percep- we meet with in the other departments. 
tion which distinguishes amongail the objects Such a summary would have been pecu- 
of art and nature what are fittest for the poet’s 4. oe oe 5 en : 
‘ ae sk ee es ae  liarly desirable in the lives of Ferber the 
ise, together with the power of displaying ‘here pala ingame oe 
them in their richest colours. That many MUBeTAlogist, Reinheld Forster, and 
of these objects were derived to him from tue Gmelin; and Gleditsch the acute inves 
works of other writers will not be denied by tigator of the crvptogamous vegetables. 


There are several new articles of fo- 
reign naturalists, chiefly with the signa- 
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THE calm and unambitious life of deen and Glasgow, he “ held the noise- 
the philosopher recorded in these pages less tenor of his way” for forty-four 
is but little calculated to attract public «years. At this period, in 1781, being 
notice. In the exemplary discharge of then upwards of seventy, with faculties 
his duties, first, as a Christian minister, matured, but unimpaired, he resigned 
and afterwards as a teacher of moral the professorial dignity, and devoted 
philosophy, in the universities of Aber- the whole vigour of his mind to those 
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metaphysical investigations that had 
long engaged his attention. The result 
of his meditations was, a series of Essays 
on the intellectual Powers of Man; which 
appeared in 1785, and a treatise on the 
active powers, published in 1788. These 
works, although they encountered some 
opposition in Scotland,and were sev erely 
and somewhat illiberally attacked by 
Dr. Priestley, raised the character of 
their author to considerable eminence, 
as a sagacious observer of the pheno- 
mena of mind. Having thus terminated 
his public literary labours, Dr. Reid 
occupied the last eight years of his life 
in retracing the mathematical pursuits 
of his earlier years, in the investigation 
of the new and mor ¢ philosophic: il prin- 
ciples of modern chemistry, and in com- 
posing occasionally short essays for 
friendly discussion in a philosophical 
Art. XV. The Revolutionary Plutarch ; 
literary, military, ¢ and politi 
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AR is always cruel. Uhe Romans 
had once been driven to the very brink 
of rnin by the abilities of Hannibal, and 
never after thought themselves secure till 
their persecutions had driven the exiled 
warrior to self-destruction. The ambi- 
tion of Louis X1V. was stopped in the 
midst of its career by William IL. : and 
when the victorious arms of the confede- 
rates were on the point of inflicting on 
France the desolation which had attend- 
ed the match of her troops through the 
states of Germany, and the provinces of 
Belgium, a “ to assassinate the re- 
deemer of the liberties of Europe was 
contrived the French ministry, and 
sanctioned by its monarch. The ung 
nerous policy of England filled Ireland 
with disaficction, and her alarmed mini- 
sters of torture were let loose to quell, 
by means which would have disgraced 
even an Alva, the commotions of her 
own raising. Douaparte has threatened 
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society of which he was a member, 
Thus agreeably employed, respected by 
the public, beloved by his friends, and 
retaining a considerable share both of 
mental and bodily activity, he reached 
his eighty-seventh year; when a violent 
disorder terminated his life, after an in- 
effectual struggle of about a fortnight, 
on the 7th of October 1796. 

The principal part of the volume be. 
fore us is occupied by remarks upon Dr. 
Reid’s metaphysical works,and a defence 
of his system from some fundamental 
objections. On some points Professor 
Stewart has successfully vindicated his 
venerable tutor; but on others we are 
of opinion that he has completely failed. 
The total indifference, however, of the 
English public, to the subject in ques- 
tion, deters us from entering into the 
discussion. 
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us with invasion, and FE: ngtishmen have 
been found to propose an atrocious and 
unsparing warfare, which in modern 
times has been commanded only by Ro- 
bespierre, and has been practised by 
none. Inthe late war oer in the pre- 

ent the British ministry has been loudly 

ecused of partic puting in, and encou- 
raging those pl: ans of ; issassination, which 
have been d irected against the person of 
the chief magistrate ‘of France. Let the 
ministry,if they can with truth, vindicate 
thei ee from so bl acl < acharge bya 
solen in ail d authentic di — WwW al; and le 
the British public show the high cae 
and intrepid courage, for vhich they 
have long been renowned, by consigning 
to merited contempt and abhorrence all 
works, togcther with their authors, whose 
direct tendency is to degrade the gener- 
ous and et yatriot into the 
lurking assassin. 
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CHAPTER X. 
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THE poetical productions of the last year have been unusually numerous, and 
ef unusual merit. We do not mean to say that all, or even a majority of them 
are entitled to public notice, but the proportion of those that are so is considerably 
greater than might reasonably be expected. Mr. Turner, the Historian of the 
Anglo-Saxons, has been engaged in the study of Welch Literature, and has evinced 
his attachment to the ancient language of Britain, by publishing a satisfactory 
vindication of the genuineness and antiquity of many poems popularly attributed 
to Taliesin, Merdhin, and the other great bards of Wales: judging from the spe- 
eimens which this gentleman has translated in the course of his work, the poems in 
question are certainly worthy of appearing in an English version, but are more 
likely to be consulted by the antiquary and historian, than resorted to by the 
lover of poetry. ‘The re-publication, by the late Mr. Ritson, of the most cele- 
brated Metrical Romances, is a very important service conferred on the literature 
of his country : on the knowledge and incorruptible fidelity of this editor the public 
may rest with liberal confidence, and will be inclined to excuse or overlook the in- 
temperate abuse into which his regard for critical veracity has not unfrequently 
betrayed him. The third and last volume of Mr. Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border has made its appearance, and will add considerably to his reputation as a 
poet, without impeaching his taste in any other respect. Mr. Ellis has published a 
new and improved edition of his elegant and learned Specimens of English Poetry, 
from the earliest Ages, to the middle of the seventeenth Century. Dr. Darwin’s 
Temple of Nature will not, in our opinion, add greatly to his fame, either asa poet or 
philosopher. Mr. Maurice, the author of the History of India, has collected his 
pattanes poems, together with some new pieces, into a very interesting volume, 

he characteristic of which is splendour and harmony without much pathos. The 
ces poems of the late Mr. Moore, are an affecting proof, that genius, 
sense, piety, and poetic fire, are not of themselves sufficient to dissipate the deep 
obscurity with which modest worth is too often enveloped. We trust that the 
young candidate for poetic fame who has celebrated Clifton Grove with the first 
vernal warblings of his melodious muse, will find the patronage which he so amply 
deserves. A translation of some of the shorter Poems of Camoens has been pubs 
lished by Lord Strangford, who, with singular want of judgment, has contrived to 
impress us with high respect for his abilities as a poet, at the entire expence of his 
accuracy asatranslator. The Pleader’s Guide, attributed by 7 report to the 
son of the author of the New Bath Guide, seiehidiies more cent 
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Art. I. Vindication of the Genuineness of the Ancient British Poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, 
Llywarch-Hen, and Merdhin: with Specimens of the Poems. By Suaron Turnir, 


F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 284. 


THE Myvyrian archatology of Wales 
has thrown much light on the early an- 
tiquities of Great Britain. It contains 
close translations of many poems, as- 
cribed to bards of the sixth century, 
which have been preserved in manu- 
scripts, said to be of the twelfth century; 
and which, with some deductions for 
interpolation, and some for moderni- 
zation, really appear to have been 
written by the persons whose names they 
bear: Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch, and 
Merdhin. They respect Arthur, Ge- 
raint, Urien, and other heroes, hitherto 
only known from the mythological 
chronicles of the romancers. 

Of Welsh population and civilization 
the probable history is difficult to evolve. 
Traces of a Cimmerian tribe may be 
found on the skirts of Anatolia, after- 
wards in Thrace, next among the Alps, 
in Denmark, and in Gaul, finally in 
Britain. But the continental Cimmeri- 
ans appear to have been a savage, pas- 
toral people, ignorant of the arts of life. 
The Cimmerians of Cornwall and Bri- 
tany, on the contrary, the Armorican 
or sea-shore Cimmerians, appear early to 
have attained a high degree of civiliza- 
tion; and when discovered by Julius 
Cesar, were already subjected to the 
bardic discipline, accustomed to the use 
of Greek letters, and attached to vari- 
ous Pheenician divinities. It may be 
inferred, therefore, that they derived 
their civilization, not from their Cim- 
merian progenitors, but from Pheenician 
traders, who communicated to them the 
same alphabet which they had already 
conferred on the Greeks, and who 
founded civil and religious regulations 
analogous to theirown. ‘The insertion 
of these buds of refinement was of course 
gradual and successive; but tradition 
distinguished an eminent effort at colo- 
nization, a sensible intrusion of emi- 
erants, “ who had crossed the hazy sea,” 
natives, says Taliesin, of Gafis, whe, 
under Hu the mighty, came from the 
summer country, and instructed the 
Cimmerians in agriculture. After the 
arrival of Hu, the island is said to have 
been named Britain, from a governor 
of his appointing. ‘These persons are 
probably the Corineus and Brutus, so 
celebrated by Jeffrey of Monmouth: 
for Gadarn-Hu, or Hu the mighty, 


differs little from Corineus. These set- 
tlers are stated to have fled from the 
destruction of their city by a foreign 
power; their domestication must have 
preceded the arrival of Julius Cesar 
by a century, to account for the pro- 
gress of their arts and institutions: 
it seems probable, therefore, that Car- 
thage is the Gafis of ‘Taliesm, and 
that the refugees from Roman de- 
vastation came hither by sea, with what 
property they could remove, and found- 
ed our love for order and for commerce. 
This is further corroborated by the cir- 
cumstance, that they are stated previ- 
ously to have attempted a settlement in 
Aquitain. 

It is peculiarly probable that the taste 
for pedigrees, so notoriously cultivated 
by the Jews and Arabs, should have 
been introduced by a Pheenician or 
Carthaginian colony; and it is remark- 
able, that the oldest ¢f all the Welsh 
pedigrees, that which Tysilio gives of 
Cassibellan, precisely amounts to Hisy- 
chicn: that is, Hu-ysgown, or the great 
Hu, whom Gwyn ab Nudd, a bard of 
the fifth century, appears to consider as 
the introducer of oxen, and who per- 
haps really introduced the yehain bavog, 
the oxen with high prominences, or buf- 
faloes, noticed in the triads. To his 
descendant Coel, the grandson of Carac- 
tacus, is ascribed the introduction of the 
water-mill: the captivity of his family 
probably occasioned him to learn in Italy 
both its use and method of construction. 

To the intelligence contained in the 
triads Mr. Turner seems little attached ; 
he abandons them to shy suspicion. 


‘<I do not propose,” he says, ‘* this work 
to be a vindication of all the poems that have 
been generally attributed to Aneurin, Ta- 
liesin, Merdhin, or Liywarch-llén, or pro- 


miscuously published as theirs. My object 
is io authenticate the ecnuineness of such ot 
them as I think beyond all dispute; and 
they are the following : 

«© OF Anevurtn—The Godolin. 

«Of Lrywarca Hen—The Elegy on Ge- 
raint ab Erbin—Ditto on Urien Rezed— 
Ditto on Cyaddylan—Ditto on Cadwollon— 
The Poem on his Old Age—Ditto to Maen- 
wyn—Ditto to the Cuckoo. 

«© Of Merparxs—The Avallenau. 

6° Of Tanrtestn—The Poems to Urien, 
and on his Baitles—his Dialogue with Merd- 
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hin—the Poems 
torical Elegies. 
«© In selecting the above, I do not mean 
to insinuate that some others, which are 
ascribed to these authors, may not be genu- 
ine likewise. Iam satisfied that some are 
not genuine, and that some have been inter- 
polated. There are several others, however, 
especially of ‘Taliesin, which may be ge- 
nuine. But I conceive that the question 
which presses is, not whether this or that 
oem is to be accredited, because a simpler 
Investigation of its evidences might deter- 
mine that, if a given number had been al- 
ready admitted, but whether there are any 
which ought to be placed in an age so early. 
The prevailing scepticism denies that there 
are any genuine poems of the sixth century 
extant. It asserts, that every Welch poem, 
referred by Welchmen to this ancient period, 
is a factitious composition of the twelfth or 
succeeding century. My duty, therefore, if 
I attempt to impugn this scepticism, is to 
shew that there are genuine works of the 
sixth century now in existence. I adduce 
the poems above selected as such. If my 
arguments are successful as to these poems, 
then any others may be added to the accre- 
dited number, which judicious and learned 
criticism shall allow to be genuine, afier due 
consideration. 
** Now of the Godolin, I have mentioned, 
that, until very lately, a AJS. of it was in 
the Hengurt library, which scemed to be of 


on Elphin—and his His- 


the hand-writing of the twelfth century. I 
am informed that it was in hand-writing 
and appearance very similar to the book of 
Taliesin, which is yet in the library, and 


may be seen by any one. A complete trans- 
cript of the Godolin was made by Mr. 
Vaughan, in the time of Charles the first, 
and many copies of it, of various dates, exist 
in Welch collections. 

“Tue poems of Llywarch-Hén, above 
mentioned, are in the black book of Caer- 
marthen, and in the red book of Hergest. 
They are a part of Mr. Vaughan’s transcript, 
and of others. 

“The Avallenau of Merdhin is in the 
black book of Caermarthen, with others that 
are ascribed to him. It is in sir Hiugh Pen- 
nant’s transcript, made in the time of Henry 
the eighth, in the Kutta Kyvaruydh, and ia 
other transcripts. z : 

“Of Talicsin, the dialogue with Merdhin, 
the graves of the warriors, and a few others, 
are in the black book of Caermarthen. Most 
of those, which I have mentioned to be his, 
are with others in the MS. called the book 
of Taliesin, in the Hengurt library, which 
is placed in the twelfth century, or nearly 
so. Some are in the red book of Hergest, 
and all are in Mr. Vaughan’s transcript, and 
many in y Kutta Kyvaraydk. 

«« What other ancient MSS. of any of the 
works of these bards, are in the Maccles- 
field, or other collections, 1 cannot state, 
because I am not informed. But I conceive, 
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that from the above statement, I am autht- 
rized to affirm, that there are MSS. of poems 
of these four bards now extant, which were 
written in or before the twelfth century. I 
will confirm this assertion by shewing, 2ndly, 
That these poems, or some of them, and 
their authors, have been mentioned or al- 
luded to by a series of bards, whose works 
still exist undisputed, from before the twelfth 
century to-a recent period.” 


Mr. Turner proceeds through his de- 
fence in great detail, and with great 
success. Of those proofs deducible from 
the language of the poems, we cannot 
judge; the persons mentioned, and the 
ideas brought forward, may well have 
been familiar at the time in question 
the talent necessary to forge poems so 
probable, would have secured poems 
superior; the inexplicability of many 
allusions, especially in Taliesin, throw 
back the compositions to a period which 
it must be highly interesting to illustrate 
and to decypher. Let us suppose that 
to Llywarch are ascribed poems, too re- 
mote in their chronology to have been 
written by one man, unless a patriarchal 
longevity be attributed to him; this 
would only render the existence of two 
or three Llywarchs probable. The pro- 
fession of bard, in the case of Taliesin, 
was also hereditary. The ode to the 
cuckoo has a something not antique 
about it: so has the ode to the rose ih 
Anacreon. Yet who disputes the ge- 
nuineness of the earlicr simpler songs, 
because a polished, finished, elaborate, 
exquisite one happens to be attached. 

It has been objected that these Welsh 
bards callthe English, both Zing/, that 
is Angles, Sacson, that is Saxons, and 
Allmyn, that is Alemanni, at a time 
when the Anglo-Saxons were so newly 
imported, that they could not yet have 
imposed their name on the nations at 
war with the Welch, and when the 

lemanni were restricted to the neigh- 
bourhood of Switzerland. It is, how- 
ever, by no means clear that these de- 
nominations were first introduced with 
Hengist and Horsa, who indeed were 
leaders of the Jutes. There must have 
been an extensive gothic population in 
the country, long before this pretended 
importation *of the gothic race; and it 
is not unlikely thet Angles and Saxons 
were resorted to as defenders against the 
Picts, because Angles and Saxons were 
the tribes to be defended. Nor is it un- 
likely that any and every army, indiseri- 
nately recruited among the gothic na 
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tions, should have been called an army 
of Alemanni, or a//-men, whether it was 
led against Clovis or Arthur. 

The following passage throws much 
light on the religious tenets of the 
Druids: 


«They mention three regions of exist- 
ence, which, it is very curious to observe, 
they denominate cylchau, or circles.* 

“© In the cylch y Ceugant, or the circle of 
the all-inclosing circle, there. was nothing 
either alive or dead, but God (Dun), and he 
only, could pervade it. The circle of Gwyn- 
vyd, or felicity, is that which men are to 
pervade after they have passed through their 
terrestrial changes. But the circle of dévred, 
or evil, is that in which human nature 
passes through those varying stages of its 
existence which it must undergo, before it is, 
qualified to inhabit the circle of felicity. 

«¢ All animated beings have three states of 
‘existence to pass through. The state of 
Abred, or evilin Annwn, or the great deep ; 
the state of freedom, in the human form ; 
and the state of love, which is happiness, in 
the nev, or heaven. All beings, but God, 
must therefore undergo three angen, or ne- 
cessities. They must have a beginning in 
Annwn, or the great deep; a progression in 
Abred, or in the state of evil; and a com- 
pletion in the circle of felicity in heaven. 

«‘ In the evil state of Abred there are three 
angen, or necessities. ‘here must be evis/- 
ence in its least possible degree, which is its 
commencement. ‘There must be the mater 
of every thing, from which proceeds in- 
crease, or progression of existence, which 
cannot be in the other states, and there must 
be the forms of all things whence discrimi- 
nating individuality. 

ae The three necessary causes of the state 
of Abred, are to collect the matter of every 
nature, to collect the knowledge of every 
thing, and to collect power to destroy Gwrih 
(the opposing) and Cythrault, and to divest 
ourselves of evil. Unless every state of be- 
ing is thus passed through, there can be no 
perfection. 

«<The three chief infelicities attached to 
the state of Abred are, that we incur neces- 
sity, oblivion, and death; and these things 
are the divine instruments for subduing evil 
(Drwg) and Cythraul. ‘The deaths which 
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follow our changes are so many escapes from 
their power. 

“* Humanity must necessarily suffer, 
change, and choose; and as it has the li- 
berty of choosing, its. sufferings and changes 
cannot be foreseen. 

Iw passing through the changes of being 
attached to the state of Abred, it is possible 
for man, by misconduct, to fall retrograde 
into the lowest state from which he had 
emerged. 

‘©'There are three things which will in- 
evitably plunge him back into the changes 
of Abred. Pride,—for this he will fall to 
Annwn, which is the lowest point at which 
existence begins; falsehood, which will re- 
plunge him to Obrynf ; and cruelty, which 
will consign him to Cydvil§: from these he 
must proceed again in due course, through 
changes of being, up to humanity. 

** From this exposition we see that the 
bardic transmigration was from Annwn, 
through the changes of Abred to the felicity 
of heaven. ‘These changes never ended till 
man had {fitted himself for heaven. If his 
conduct in any one state, instead of improv- 
ing his being, had made it worse, he fell 
back into a worse condition, to commence 
again his purifying revolutions. 

‘¢ Humanity was the limit of the degraded 
transmigrations. All the changes above hu- 
manity were felicitating. 

«To acquire knowledge, benevolence, and 
power, is the object of the human state; 
and these, as they require liberty and choice, 
cannot be attained in any state previous to 
humanity. Knowledge, benevolence, and 
power, ave the arms by which Drweg and 
Cythranl are io be subdued: humanity is 
the scene of the contest. q 

«* T will now only add, that to have tra- 
versed every state of animated existence, to 
remember every state and its incidents, and 
to be able to traverse every state that can be 
desired for the sake of experience and judg- 
ment, is that consummation which can only 
be attained in the circle of felicity. In this 
circle man will be still undergoing rotations 
of existence, but happy ones, because God 
ouly can endure the eternities of the circle 

of infinity without changing. Man’s happy 
changes in the circle of felicity will exhibit 
perpetual acquisition of knowledge, beauti- 
ful varicty, and occasional repose. |} 


* «We cannot avoid recollecting here, that the great druidical temples of Stonehenge 
and Avebury, the smaller remains im —! that formerly in Jersey, now removed to 


Lord Conway's park, and others, exhi 
structure. 


it circles of stenes, as the esseniial form of their 


+ <¢ Cythraul is the British name for the devil; it means the destroying principle ; it 


may have been derived from’ the ancient mythology of the nation : 


served the name in t!,e text. 


I have therefore pres 


t ‘* Obryn hterally means, ‘something nearly equivalent.” It therefore implies a de- 
¢ . . - z 7 
traded transmigration adequate tothe fault committed. 


§ 


cious animal. 


| ** The book of bardism, containing these tenets, has not yet been printed. 
at will appear in the fourth volume of the Welch Archaiology. But copious extracts from 


** This literally means ‘a cgrresponding animal,’ or a transmigration into some fero- 


I believe 











‘He may visit again the scenes of hu- 
manity for his pleasure, but cannot incur 
any moral depravity. 

«« Such is the bardic doctrine of transmi- 
— as it appearsin the book of bardism. 

ow far it transmits the tenets of the druids 
on this subject, or what modifications chris- 
tianity introduced, cannot now be ascer- 
tained. By recollecting this doctrine of 
transmigrations, we may understand many 
passages of Taliesin. [His Hanes Taliesin is 
a recital of his pretended transmigrations ; 
and when we read in his other poems, that 
he has been in various shapes, as a serpent, 
a wild sow, a buck, or a crane, and such 
like, we must call to mind, that those scenes 
of existence in Abred, which were between 
Annwn and humanity, were the changes of 
being in the bodies of different animals. 
One great privilege of the being, who was 
far advanced in his progression to the circle 
of felicity, was to remember all the states 
through which he had passed. Taliesin seems 
to have been cager to establish his claims to 
such a successful probation. He is perpe- 
tually telling us what he has been. Oblivion 
was one of the courses of Abred; the reco- 
very of memory was a proof that Drwg and 
Cythraul began to be overcome. Taliesin 
therefore as profusely boasts of his recovered 
reminiscence, as any modern sectary can do 
of his grace and election. / 

«‘ There is so much of Taliesin’s poetry 
which no one can understand, that I cannot 
bet place him, in point of intrinsic merit, 
below the other bards, although, in the es- 
timation of his countrymen, he seems to 
have been ranked in a superior class.” 


We can not but wish that this book 
had been accompanied with an appendix, 
containing a complete copy of the poems 
vindicated. It is natural to expect in 
Wales the reliques of a high degree of 
culture and information. In imitation 
of Britain, and in concert with it, Ar- 
morica, the north-west corner of Gaul, 
favoured, about the year 410, the revolt 
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of Constantine against the Roman em- 
peror Honorius; but it did not resume 
on the death of the rebel its ancient al- 
legiance. Under a constitution, in which 
the clergy, the nobility, and the city- 
corporations had all a formal influence, 
it continued in a state of independence 
until Charlemayne. The titular sove« 
reignty of Clovis, who, by an opportune 
conversion to christianity, obtained the 
voluntary submission of the Armoricans, 
encroached so little on the real fran- 
chises of the burghers, that neither 
he nor his royal successors rivalled in 
power the metropolitan mayors, The 
conduct of the independent British was 
similar. First they hired the protection 
of the gothic stragglers; next they con- 
ferred a limited and local sovereignty ; 
and finally they submitted wholly to the 
sway of the barbarian intruders: a re 
volution which may be considered as 
completed throughout this island, with 
the exception of a few Welsh mountains, 
under Offa, the correspondent of Char- 
lemayne. During this interval of Ar- 
morican independence, and by the users 
of the Welch: language, was laid the 
ground-work of all that is most peculiar 
in the civilization of modern Europe. 
A curious dissertation on this topic oc- 
curs in the Monthly Magazine (vol ix. 
p. 4), but the author has omitted to en- 
quire whether heraldry, and the archi- 
tecture called gothic, are not as unques- 
tionably of Armorican or Cimmerian 
origin, as romance, rime, and chivalry. 
Let us hope the Welch antiquaries will 
not neglect the illustration of all these 
topics; and that the Mabinogi, or ro- 
mances, will especially be communicated 
without abbreviation of any kind, and 
with all their instructive imperfections 
on their head. 


Arr. II. Ancient English Romances, selected and published by Joseru Ritson. 8vo. 
3 vols. 


THE age of Pope has been called the 
Augustan age of English literature, with 
More propriety indeed than they who 
‘bestowed upon it the appellation were 
aware; for as the age of Augustus was 
after that of Lucretius and Catullus, and 
Sallust and Cicero, so had the great men 
of England passed away before a French 


school was established in the country, of 
Shakespere, and Spenser, and Milton. 
One remarkable characteristic of this 
school is, their total want of all due sense 
and feeling of their predecessors’ excel- 
lence. When Spenser and Milton men- 
tion the great poets of their own country, 
it is delightful to observe with what love 


it may be found at the end of the second volume of Mr. Edward Williams's ‘poems, with 
translations. I cannot speak of this gentleman, without mentioning his talents with high 
respect, nor without recommending him earnestly to the attention of his wealthy coun- 
trymen. His age enforces the claims of his genius. 

q ‘ Wyf sarph, p. 27—bum hweh—bam banwceh—-bum garan, p. 44. 
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a. omcmontian 








and reverence thoy regard them, being 
themselves the greatest. Because they 
possessed genius in the highest degree, 
they loved it and reverenced it wherever 
it was to be found. 


Agurepoy aure yevos, Toru seiprtepovy prtomiodey 
Apryupsov Womoay oAuamics Dapeut’ eqorres 
Xpucew ete Gump evxdsyxiov, eTe vonjact. 

Hesiod. 

When the race of little men had suc- 
ceeded, they were for improving every 
thing. Dryden, who is at the head of 
our second rate writers, the king of this 
silver age, was perpetually exemplifying 
the Procrustean tyranny of cutting down 
taller men than himself to his own mea- 
sure; he could perceive that Chaucer was 
a poet, but his old gold seemed to him 
to want scouring, and he thought it was 
reserved for him to make it shine.— 
Shakespere too had written admirable 
dramas; but Dryden could improve the 
Tempest, by creating a sister Sycorax 
for Caliban, inventing a man who had 
never seen woman, to match the maid 
who had never seen man, and sexzsoning 
the whole with his cantharides powder. 
So also he acknowledged the merit of 
Milton, but believed that the Paradise 
Lost might be improved upon the same 
receipt of cantharides and rime. In 
this same spirit, Timon of Athens was 

olluted by Shadwell, whose bust should 
be expelled from Westminster Abbey, as 
Marat has been from the Pantheon; and 
Nahum Tate, who had laid his irreverent 
hands upon King David, committed high 
treason against King Lear. With the 
same arrogance of imagined superiority, 
Pope reversified Chaucer, and translated 

fomer; adapting them to his own stand- 
ard of poetry, with as little mercy as a 
modern barber would show to the grey 
hairs and beards of the old worthies 
themselves, were they living, and sub- 
mitted to his improvements. 

This French school was of no long 
continuance; a system so favourable to 
mediocrity still has, and long will have 
its underling abettors ; but from the days 
of Pope to the present period, they who 
have obtained any thing that can be called 
fame, haye formed themselves upon dif- 
ferent models. Young, extravagant as 
he is, so often “ tottering on the edge of 
nonsense,” and so often on the wrong 
side the line, is still 2 powerful and ori- 
ginal writer; he resembles one of the sa- 
vage, or rather frantic trees of Salvator 
Rosa, knobbed, and knotted, and writh- 
ed, yet manifesting strength in all its 
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wreathings and distortions. Something 
of his popularity, Thomson owes to his 
miserable tales of Damon and Musidora, 
and Palemon and Lavinia; stultorum nu- 
merus est infinitus, and these stories have 
therefore found infinite acmirers; but 
the better part of his Seasons, and still 
more his Castle of Indolence, have entit- 
led him to a high and permanent rank 
among the poets of England. It was 
from Greece that Akenside derived his 
high and ennobling sentiments, and that 
passionate admiration of whatever is 
great and noble, which will for ever make 
him the favourite of all young men, from 
whom any thing great and noble is to 
be expected. Gilbert West also formed 
himself upon the Greeks; few poets, with 
so little celebrity, have produced such 
effect ; for his reputation is not equal to 
his merit, but he gave the impulse and 
tone to Mason, and Gray, and Warton. 

Meantime the works of our own an- 
tients had been lgng neglected. It had 
been ignorantly asserted and ignorantly 
admitted, that Waller was the first of our 
poets who versified well, and Pope the 
first who wrote correctly. This article 
of taste was strengthened by Pope’s ridi- 
cule of black letter learning; he hated 
Theobald, because he was mortified that 
a dull man had excelled him in perform- 
ing a dull man’s work; and, as he had 
betore done in the case of Bentley, he 
laboured to depreciate acquirements in 
which he knew himself to be deficient. 
This ridicule was aided and aped by Mal- 
let, a needy Scotchman, who was at all 
times ready to earn his dirty bread by 
dirty work; who cringed to Pope while 
he wasliving, and calumniated him after 
his death. 

The growing fame of Shakespere led 
gradually toa manlier taste ; as the mode 
of criticism which Theobald had disco- 
vered was pursued, it was found that the 
writers who were consulted for the sake 
of elucidating Shakespere, were in many 
instances themselves valuable. ‘Lhe bu- 
siness of annotating has at length indeed 
been carried to excess, so much so as to 
be disgraceful to the national literature. 
Commentators swarm upon Shakespere, 
like flesh-flies over a dead lion. This 
accidental good however has arisen, that 
many authors who would else have pe- 
rished irretrievably in the course of ano- 
ther century, or perhaps another gene- 
ration, are now secured; they are sought 
after because they are rare, and will be 
preserved because they are costly. 














But the publication of the Reliques of 
Antient Poetry, must be regarded as the 
great poetical epoch of the present reign. 
That Percy has been an unfaithful editor 
is certain; it is equally certain, that a 
scrupulous fidelity would have prevented 
the popularity of his book, and the excel- 
lent effects which it has produced. There 
existed no taste for such antiquities in 
the country at that time; and to him, as 
the founder or reviver of that taste, we 
may apply, with little wresting of its pur- 
port, the delightful praise designed for 
the ideal character of the poet, by Sir 
Philip Sidney; “ for he doth not only 
shew the way, but giveth so sweet 2 pros- 
pect into the way, as will entice any man 
to enter into it; nay, he doth, as if your 
journey should be through a fair vine- 
yard, at the first give you a cluster of 
grapes, that full of that taste you may 
long to pass further. He beginneth not 
with obscure definitions, which must 
blurre the margent with interpretations, 
and load the memory with doubtful- 
ness; but he cometh to you with words 
set in delightful proportion, either ac- 
companied with, or prepared for the well 
enchanting skill of music, andswith a tale 
(forsooth) he cometh unto you, with a 
tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney corner.” 

Old English poetry now became a fa- 
veurite branch of literature. The num- 
ber of imitations which were centained 
in Evans’s collection of ballads, evinced 
how deep an interest had been excited by 
the Reliques. Several of our middle 
age poets were now published by Da- 
vis, a useful and respectable bookseller, 
whose name deserves this honourable 
mention; and poor Headley made his 
selections, even in his last sickness: 

«« Intent to rescue some neglected rime, 
Lone blooming from the mournful waste of 
time; 
And cull each scattered sweet, that seemed to 
smile 
Like flowers upon some long forsaken pile.” 
Bowles. 

A more important task was under- 
taken by Thomas Warton; but like Jor- 
tin, though he loved literature wellenough 
to delight in collecting materials,he loved 
indolence too well to take the trouble of 
arranging them. He prosecuted his his- 
tory as a dog takes a journey, starting 
aside to pursue chance game, and run- 
ning himself out of breath without ad- 
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vancing, till he tired himself, and lay 
down to sleep upon the way. He is of- 
ten inaccurate, sometimes hypothetical 
in his opinions, and sometimes capricious 
in his taste; yet his book contains much 
amusing information, and will be read 
with interest, and consulted with advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Ellis has prefixed to his specimens 
of the early English poets, a history in 
every respect better, except in its brevity. 
In this he earnestly recommended the 
publication of some of our metrical ro- 
mances, and such a work has now been 
executed by Mr. Ritson, of all men living 
the best qualified for the task, and the 
most trust-worthy.* 

«« This collection, then, of Ancient Eng- 
leish Metrics! Romancees consists of such 
pieceés as, from a pretty general acquaintance, 
have been selected for the best. Every arti- 
cle is derive’d from some ancient manuscript, 
or old printed copy, of the anthenticity of 
which the reader has all possible satisfaction ; 
and is printed with an accuracy, and adhe- 
rence to the original, of which the publick 
has had very few examples. The utmost care 
hath been observe'd in the glossary, and every 
necessary or useful information (to the best 
of the editours judgement) is giveén in the 
notes. 

«* Brought to an end with much industry 
and more attention, ina continue’d state of 
il-health, and low spirits, the editour aban- 
dons it to general censure, with cold indifle- 
rence, expecting little favour, and less profit ; 
but certain, at any rate, to be insulted by the 
malignant and calumnious sersonalitys of a 
base and prostitute gang of lurking assassins, 
who stab in the dark, and whose pcisone'd 
daggers he has allready experience’d. 

Mr. Ritson can feel, and confess that 
he feels, the malignity of others. The 
lot of Ishmael may be hard; but if he 
will lift his hand against every man, he 
must expect that every man’s hand will 
be againsthim. The laudable and con- 
scientious accuracy of this editor is well 
known; his Antient Songs, his edition of 
Laurence Minot, and his Robin Hood, 
with his other publications of a like na- 
ture have sufficiently evinced it. The 
unhappy infirmity of his temper is also 
known. The offensive virulence with 
which he insults those from whom he 
piffers in opinion, and the more offensive 
fanaticism with which he has obtruded 
upon the public his hideous and hateful 
blasphemies. We speak thus of Mr. Rit- 
son with more pity than indignation; la- 
menting that a man of such patient re- 


* It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark that this article was received by the editor be- 


fore the death of Mr. Ritson. Kur. 
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search, and scrupuleus fidelity, should 
thus disgrace and injure himself; and la- 
menting also, that the heart of any hu- 
man being should be so inveteratciy and 
hopelessly diseased. 

These volumes are prefaced with a 
long dissertation on romance and mins- 
trelsy, of which the first section is upon 
the origin of romance. Mr. Ritson be- 

ins by asserting, that the Jliad and 

dyssey, the Argonauticks, the Thebaid, 
&c. are, in reality, as perfect metrical ro- 
mances as the stories of King Arthur 
and Charlemayze. The siege of Troy, 
he says, as related by Homer, not being 
at all more certain, or more credible, than 
that of Albracca, as asserted by Boiardo. 
It is the humour of this writer to disbe- 
lieve those things which he ought to be- 
lieve; but in this instance, happily, the 
error of his opinion does not injure his 
induction. Inallages it has been the 
business of the poet to 


«« Sing of knights and ladies gentle deeds ;” 


and the difference between the epic poem, 
and the metrical romance is more a dif- 
ference of degree than of kind. 


«« After Statius, there is no metrical-ro- 
mance-writcér, or epick poet, in the Latin 
tongue, known to have existed before Joseph 
of Exeter, call’d by some Cornelius Nepos, 
who wrote, in six books, of The Trojan war, 
and, in one book, The war of Antioch ; and 
flourished, according to Bale, about the year 
1210; or Philip Gualtier, a Frenchman, au- 
thour of The Alexondreid, or actions of Alex- 
ander the Great, about the same period: all 
three in imitation of Lucan, or Statius.”’ 


Mr. Ritson, it seems, is unacquainted 
with a very curious poem of the sixth 
century, de prima expeditione Attile regis 
Hunnorum in Gallias, ac de rebus gestis Wal- 
tharii Aquitanorum principis, edited by Fis- 
cher, at Leipsic, in 1780. It is called 
by the editor Carmen Epicum Saculi VI. ; 
but if rudeness of stricture, and wildness 
of chivalrous adventure be of the essence 
of romance, this poem is certainly to be 
classed among romances. The author’s 
name has perished: he was a monk of 
Celtic race, contemporary with Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, and Corippus Africa- 
nus. Itis remarkable, that in this poem 
Attila is represented as a humane man, 
a valid testimony, when it is considered 
that the hero of the tale is his enemy. 

*¢ It appears, however, difficult to demon- 


strate that the ew ome’ modern ro- 
manceés of the French owe their immediate 
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origin to the epick poetry, or fabulous tales 
of the Greeks or Romans$ but it may fairly 
be admitted, as by no means improbable, that 
these remains of ancient literature had some 
degree of influence, though the connection is 
too remote and obscure to admit of elucida- 
tion. 

«« After all, it seems highly probable that 
the origin of romance, in every age or coun- 
try, is to be sought in the different systems of 
superstition which have, from time to time, 
prevail’d, whether pagan or christian. The 
gods of the ancient heathens, and the saints 
of the more modern christians, are the same 
sort of imaginary beings; who, alternately, 
give existence to romanceés, and receive it 
from them. The legends of the one, and the 
fables of the other, have been constantly fa- 
bricatecd for the same purpose, and with the 
same view: the promotion of fanaticism, 
which being mere allusion, can onely be ex- 
citeéd, or supported by romance: and, there- 
for, whether Homer made the gods, or the 
gods made Homer, is of no sort of conse- 
quence, as the same effect was produce’d by 
either cause. There is this distinction, in- 
deed, between the heathen deitys and the 
christian saints, that the fables of the former 
were indebted for their existence to the flow- 
ery imagination of the sublime poet, and the 
legends of the Jatier to the gloomy fanaticism 
of a lazy monk or stinking priest.” 


We will not enter upon the useless task 
of correcting Mr. Ritson for his coarse 
and impudent language: 


«* Let Gryll be Grill, and have his hoggishe 


mind!” 


It is our duty to express a deep and 
decided disapprobation and disgust at 
such passages; and having expressed it, 
to consider his literary opinions with the 
attention and deference due to the high 
and honourable rank which he holds in 
this department of literature. 


«¢ Different authours have attributetd the 
origin of romance to three sourccés,alliogether 
remote from each other: 1. The Arabians; 
2. the Scandinavians ; 3. the Provengcals. It 
appears, from an observation of the historian 
of Engleish poetry, ‘ to have been imported 
into Europe by a people whose modes of 
thinking and habits of invention, are not na- 
tural to that country. It is generally’ sup- 
»ose’d to have been borrow'd from the Ara- 
Game It is an establish’d maxim,’ he pro- 
ceeds, of modern criticism, that the fictions 
of Arabian imagination were communicateéd 
to the western world by means of the eru- 
sades. But it is evident that these fancys 
were introduce’d at a much carlyer period : 
the Saracens or Arabianshayeing enter’d Spain 
about the begining of the eighth century. It 
is obvious to conclude, he continues, that at 
the same time, they dissenvinateéd those ex- 
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travagant inventions which were so peculiar 
to their romantick and creative genius. The 
ideal tales of these eastern invadeérs, recom- 
mended by a brilliancy of description, a vari- 
ety of imagery, and an’exuberance of inven- 
tion, were eagerly caught up and universally 
diffuse'd. From Spain, he asserts, they soon 
pass’d into France and Italy. It is for this 
reason, he pretends, the elder Spanish ro- 
maneeés have professedly more Arabian allu- 
sions than any other. There is, in fact, not 
one single French romance now extant, and 
but one, mention’d by any ancient writer, 
which existed before the first crusade, under 
Godfrey, Earl of Bologne, afterward King 
of Jerusalem, in 1097: neither is any thing 
known concerning theliterature of the Moors 
who caine over from Barbary, and settle’d in 
Spain in 7115 nor isitat all probable, or ca- 
pable of proof, that even theSpaniards, much 
less any of the other nations of Europe, had 
a opportunity of adopting any literary infor- 
mation, or did so, in fact, from 2 people, with 
whom they had no connection, but as ene- 
mys, whose language they never understood, 
and whose manners they detested ; or would 
even have condescended, or permitted them- 


selves to make such an adoption, from a set of 


infidel barbarians, who had invadeéd, ravag- 
ed, and possess’d themselves of some of the 
best and richest provinceés of Spain; with 
whom they had continual wars, til they at 
last drove them out of the country; whom, 
in fact, they allways avoided, abhor'd, and de- 
spise'd. ‘There is, doubtless, a prodigious 


number of Arabick poems in the library of 


the Escurial, which has been plunder'd from 
the Moors, but which no Spanish poet ever 
made use of, or, in short, had ever access to. 
It was not in the historians power to cite one 
single old Spanish romance that has the 
slightest Arabian allusion, except, indeed, 
that of the Cid Ruy Dias, where, as in those 
of Chariemagne, the Moors or Saracens are 
introduce’d as enemys, and in two modern 
books, the ¢ Historia verdadcra del rey do 
Redrigo,’ printed in 1592, and the Iiistoria 
de los vandos di Leories y sbencerrages, 
printed at Seville in’15G8, and, under the 
title of ‘dfistoria de las gucrras ¢ wiles de Gra- 
nada,’ at Paris, in 1600; both falsely pretend- 
ed to have been transiateéd from the Arabick, 
and ridicule’d, on that account, by Cervantes, 
who makes use of the same pretence in his 
Quixote. The Spaniards are so far from 
haveing any ancient hiséorias de cavallerias, 
which we call romanceés, that they have not 
a single ballad (which they call’ romaite?) 
upon the subject of the Moors, except, it may 
be, a few compose'd after or about.the time 
of their expulsion and extant in the Roiman- 
cero genera’, or othercompilations of the like 
kind.. With respectto the oriental literature 
for which we are indebted to the crusades, 
beside the Clericalis disciplina of Peter Al- 
fonsus, a converted Jew, baptise’d in 1106, 
in which are many eastern tales, there is but 
ene single French romance, in rime or pros¢, 


of the thirteenth or fourteen century, which 
appears to have been takeén froman Arabian 
or oriental source ; it is that of Cleomedes, by 
King Adenes (a minstrel-monarch, or herald, ) 
after ‘The story of the inchanted horse,’ in - 
The thousand and one nights. As to the 
rest, this eloquent and flowery historian, 
whose duty it was to ascertain truth from the 
evidence of facts and ancient documents, and 
not to indulge his imagination in reverie and 
romance, without the least support, or even 
colour of veracity or probability, has not the 
slightest authority for this visionary system, 
but assumes, with confidence, that which he 
knew himself unable to establish by proof.” 


In thus correcting the error of War- 
ton, Mr.. Ritson has run into an opposite 
error himself. Nothing but the heat and 
passion of controversy could have misled 
him to such an assertion as, that the Spa- 
niards never had any connection with 
the Moors but as enemies, that they ne- 
ver understood their language, and that 
they detested their manners ; how then 
does he account for the traces of Moorish 
manners that still exist, and for the Ara- 
bic words which abound in their lan- 
guage? Gastam de Fox, the first Bi- 
shop pf Evora, after its recovery from 
the Moors, wrote a treatise upon God, 
the immortality of the soul, the concord- 
ance between the Sibylline oracles and 
the prophets, eternal happiness, purga- 
tory and hell, in Arabic; the language, says 
Barbosa, then most usedin Spain. he will 
of Nuno Alonso, Alcayde of Toledo 
about the same period, was written in 
Arabic. So much indeed was Arabic 
cultivated by the Spanish christians, that 
the ecclesiastics bitterly lament this at- 
tention to theinfidels language. Alvaro 
of Cordovo complains, that ‘ex omni 
Christi collegio,’ scarcely one in a thou- 
sand could decently reply to a Latin sa- 
lutation ; when crowds, out of number, 
were so versed in what he calls the Chal- 
daic tongue, as to vie with the Moors 
themselves in the pompous diction, and 
skilful structure, and elaborate rhymes 
of Arabic poetry. Among the archives of 
the Duque del Infantado, exist some Spa- 
nish writings in Arabic characters. The 
Spanish language abounds with ballads 
upon the subject of the Moors, chiefly 

-composed after the conquest of Granada, 
and defore their expulsion. The satire 
which these ballads excited is sufficient 
proof of their number and popularity : 
one of Gongora’s burlesque romances is 
upon this subject, though he himself was 
an offender. 

Mr. Ritson’s general argument, how. 

Ld 
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ever, is unaffected by these erroneous as- 
sertions. It is indisputably true, that 
their prose romances, their | Sora de ci- 
vallerias, are neither directly nor indirect- 
ly of Arabian crigin, nor in any degree 
tinged with Arabian fiction. That inti- 
mate connection whieh formerly subsist- 
ed between the Spaniards and Moors, 
had ceased before these romances were 
written. With respect to the origin of 
the Welsh romances, Mr. Ritson has 
shown, that Warton was equally mis- 
taken; but though he has overthrown 
his opinion, he is not possessed of suth- 
cient data to establish his own. ‘The 
titles which he has copied from Lhuyd, 
are indeed manifestly of French extrac- 
tion; but the Mabinogion must be ex- 
amined, before any weil founded opinion 
can be formed respecting Welsh romance. 
For this we must look to Mr. Owen, or 
to the very able and learned vindicator 
of the Welsh bards, 

With the same sound judgment, Mr. 
Ritson controverts and confounds Per- 
cy’s hypothesis, which would trace the 
origin of romance to Scandinavia, and 
with the same intemperance proceeds 
hiraself to make assertions equally 
groundless. He gives the titles of cer- 


tain sagas, transcribed chiefly between 
the years 1600 and 1700, which are evi- 
dently from the French, and infers from 
thence, that all the — are, for the 


most part, if not totally, translated or 
imitated from the French, and of very 
recent date. Whoever has read any 
of the earlicr sagas, vill perceive that 
Mr. Ritson is here venturing to decide 
upon a subject which he has never exa- 
mined. His abuse of the Edda is equally 
compounded of truth and error. That 
no such system is to be found in Saxo 
Grammaticus is certain; but what does 
Mr. Ritson say to the evidence of ‘Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday ?. Does he suppose that the 
days of the week would have been thus 
named, if our ancestors had never wor- 
shipped Tuisco, and Woden, and Thor, 
and Frea, and Surtur? Snorro, he says, 
isno bad name for a dreamer; but why 
has he omitted all notice of Semund, 
and the earlier Edda? 

A more probable origin of the machi- 
nery of romance, has been assigned in 
the preface to the late translation of Ama- 
dis. It is there surmised to be rather of 
classical than of oriental origin ; that en- 
chanted armour is to be traced to the 
workshop of Vulcan; that dragons are of 
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the spawn of Python, and the Hydra, 
and the guardian of the Golden Fleece; 
that Gyges furnished the prototype of 
magical rings; that the nymphs, and 
dryads, and oreads, became fairies, and 
the naiads ladies of the lake. This change 
would be analogous to the growth of 
modern languages, from the Latin, and 
to the amalgama of pagan and christian 
ceremonies. The heroes of classical anti- 
quity, not only ranked with Roland and 
Oliver, with Sir Lancelot and Sir Tris- 
tram, in the songs of the minstrels, but 
were installed, to their exclusion, in the 
most noble order of the nine worthies. 
—Jason, Hercules, Orpheus, were ail 
adopted by the romancers; and the same 
deep interest was excited in the darkest 
ages, by the tale of Troy divine, as that 
divinest tale will continue to excite, while 
the nature of man remains unchanged. 
The Troy boke well exemplifies the easy 
process whereby gods and demigods be- 
came knights of prowess. (We want a 
word for the prewx of the French, the un- 
translatable adjective that condenses all 
the virtues of chivalry.) In this book Ju- 
piter is humanised ; the addition of cour- 
tesy makes Hercules a true errant knight; 
and the story of his descent to hell, to 
deliver Theseus, is made so probable by 
heing translated into’ romance, that it 
may almost be admitted as an historical 
solution of mythological fable. 

*¢ If the hero of a romance be oceasionally 
borrow’d from heaven, he is, as often, sent 
thither in return. John of Damascus, who 
fabricateéd a pious romance of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, inthe cighth century, was the cause 
of these creations of his fancyful bigotry, and 
interested superstition, being place’d in the 
empyreal galaxy, and worship’d as #ints. 
Even Rowland and Oliver, the forge’d and 
fabulous existenceés of the Pseudo-Turpin, 
or some other monkish or priestly impostour, 
have attain'd the same honour This idea is 
render'd the more plausible, if not positive, 
by the most ancient romancecs of chivalry, 
those of Charlemagne, for imstance, and his 
paladins, Arthur, and nis knights of the 
round-table, Guy, Bevis, and so forth; all of 
whom are the strenuous and successful cham- 
pions of christianity, and mortal enemys of 
the Saracens, whom they, voluntaryly and 
wantonly, invades attack, persecute, slangh- 
ter and cestroy. It was not, therefor, with- 
out reason, say’d by whomsoever, that the 
first romanceés were compose’d to promote 
the crusades, durcing which period, it is cer- 
tain, they were the most numerous: and to 
prove how radically these mischievous and 
sanguinary legends were impress’d upon the 
minds of a bigoted and idiotick people for a 
scries of no less than five centurys, about the 
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year 1500, sppear’d ‘The famous history of 
the seaven champions of christendome,’ in 
which the Rowland, Oliver, Guy, Bevis, &c. 
the fabulous heros of old romance, are meta- 
morphose'd into Saint George, Saint Denis, 
Saint James, Saint Anthony, Saint Andrew, 
Saint Patrick, and Saint David, the no less fa- 
bulous heres of legend and religious impos- 
ture; most of whom receive a certain degree 
of adoration, like the pagan deitys of old, by 
the dedication of churches, devotional days, 
and the like: which celebrateéd work, being 
a compound of superstition, and, as it were, 
all the lyes of christendom in one lye, is, in 
many parts of the country, believe’d, at this 
day, to be ¢ as true as the gospel.’ 


Mr. Ritson is so well aware of the va- 
lue of these romances, as to have expend- 
ed much labour and patience in investi- 
gating and preserving them: he calls 
them the songs. 


“© Que priscis memorata Catonilus atque 
Cethegis ;” 
but no sooner does he consider them as 
connected with christian feclings, than 
they appear to him to be “ mischievous 
and sanguinary legends,’ composed to 
impress the minds of a *bigotted and 
idiotic people !” 

The first metrical romance, properly 
and strictly so called, that is known to 
have existed, is, according to Mr Ritson, 
the famous Chanson de Roland. 'The copy 
given by the Marquis de Paulmy to Dr. 
Burney, he considers as spurious, and the 
stanza printed by Tressan to be his own 
invention. The real Chaasca de Roland, 
he says, was unquestionably a metrical 
romance of great length, upon the battle 
of Roncesvalles; and ‘Tailleter, the Nor- 
man minstrel, sung only a part before 
the army. We should rather have infer- 
red from the word cantilena, which Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury applies to this song, 
that it was actually a war song or ballad, 
and not of any great length. The story 
quoted from Hector Bois, and which, 
as Mr. Ritson. says, there is no reason to 
believe, is parodied from a tale of King 
John the First of Portugal, which there 
is NO reason to doubt. 

This poem, be it what it may, is not 
known to exist. The most ancient ro- 
mance in the French language, is there- 
fore thought to be one upon the atchieve- 
ments of Charlemagne, respecting the 
destruction of the monastery of Carcas- 
son and Narbon, and the construction of 
that of de la Grace. ‘This was supposed 
to have been written at Charlemagne’s 
command; but My. Ritson preves, that 
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it must have been subsequent to the year 
1144, The Roman de Guillaume d’ Orange, 
surnommé au Court nes, is nearly of the 
sameage. Calmet supposed Garin le Lo- 
heran to be the oldest extant. Alexandre 
by Alexandre Bernay, and Lambert le 
Cors; and the Brut of Maistre Wace are 
of this early period. 


‘* Before the year 1122, and even, accord- 
ing to the French antiquarys, in the eleventh 
century, had appear'd a book intitle’d, in 
the — copys, ‘ Jounnis Turpini Histo- 
ria de vila Caroli magni et Rolandi.’ This 
‘Turpin is pretended to be the arch-bishop of 
Rheims, whose true name, however, was 
Tilpin, and who dye'd before Charlemagne ; 
though Robert Gaguin, in his licentious 
translation of this work, 1527, makes him, 
like some one else, relate his own death.— 
Another pretended version of this Pseudo- 
Turpin, which is say'd to have been made by 
one Mickius (or Michel) le Harnes, who 
live'd in the time of Philip the August, or 
1206, has little or nothing in common with 
its false original, being, in fact, the romance 
of Regnaut, or Reynald, and not that of Ro- 
land, who is never once mention'’d in the 
head-chapters, and very rarely in the book. 
Mister Ellis, who took it, without inspection, 
to be a fair translation of the false Turpin, in 
1207, says, § the real authour was perhaps a 
Spaniard ; but this is without authority ; and 
in fact, the Spaniards have no romance of any 
such antiqnity. Mister Warton calls this 
fabulous hisiory ‘the ground-work of all the 
chimerical legends which have beca relateid 
concerning the conquests of Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers :’ but this, at least, re 
quires it to have been compose'd before the 
year 1066, when the adventures or. exploits 
of Charlemagne, Rowland, and Oliver, were 
chantedattie battle of Hastings. Asastrong 
intcrnal proof, however, that this romance 
was writen lonz ufier the time of Charle- 
magne, he says, that the histerian, speaking 
of the numerous chiefs and kings who came 
with their arinys to assist his hero, among 
the rest mentions Earl Oell; and ads «Of 
this man there is a song commonly sung 
ameng the minstrels even to this day. In 
another place, lc says, that ¢ Turpin’s his- 
tory was artfully for sed under the name of 
that archbishop about the year 1110, wiih a 
design of giving countenance to the crusades 
from the example of so high an autherity as 
that of Charlemagne, whose pretended Visit 
to the holy sepulchre isdeseribed in the twen- 
tieth :’ which seems highly probable.” 


i 
' 
' 


If however there existed romance upoa 
Charlemagne and his peers before this 
history was written, it is certain that the 
Italian, which is the noblest branch of 
the family, is derived from this stock. 

Geotfrey of Monmouth set forth his 


hook ia 1188, We wish Mr. Ritson, ar 
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some equally able antiquarian, would 
draw out the family trees of these two 
great roots. Such a pedigree would 
greatly elucidate the history of romance. 

In the course of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the metrical French 
romances were turned into prose. This 
would probably take place upon the in- 
troduction of printing: when it was no 
longer necessary to commit them to me- 
mory, the technical aid of rhyme was 
neglected. Mr. Ritson is inclined to be- 
lieve the assertion of D’Herberay and 
Tressan, that what he calls the “ far- 
famed and exquisite story of Amadis de 
Gaul,” was originally written in the 
Picard language. This question has now 
been decided. There is no doubt what- 
ever, that Vasco Lobeira was the author, 
though that a Picard translation, ante- 
rior to the Spanish version, may have 
existed, is by no means improbable. 

Romance did not appear in Italy be- 
fore the time of Dante and Boccacio; it 
arrived still later in Spain. 

The second section is concerning the 
Saxon and English language. 

No satisfactory information can be obe 
tained respecting the original alphabet 
of the Saxons. That the Britons had 
writings is certain; and it is perhaps to 
be regretted, that the bardic characters 
were not used in the Archaiology, and 
in Mr. Owen’s Dictionary. Saint Patrick 
is said, by Nennius, to have written three 
hundred and sixty-five alphabets, ‘ one 
for every day in the year, and upward ; 
in order, it is presumed, to teach the 
Irish to read.”” Mr. Ritson has no mer- 
cy upon the Saxons, if we are to believe 
his character of our Gothic forefathers, 
and Mr. Pinkerton’s of our Celtic; a 
true-born Englishman must be a miser- 
able mongrel indeed. 

«¢ Though these treacherous strangers are 
not known to have broughtwover with them 
books or letters, or, in short, any kind of li- 
terary stock, while they continue’d pagans, 
they were unquestionably a brave and war- 

-Jike nation, but upon their conversicn to 
christianity, their kings became monks, the 
people cowards and slaves, unable to defend 
themselves, and a prey to every invaceér. 
The same effects had, not long before, been 
allready produce’d upon the Romans, as they 
have, in modern times, upon the Mohawks, 
who, in consequence of a certain change, 
have lost all that was valuable in their national 
character, and are become the most despica- 
ble tribe that is left unexterminateéd. It wil 
be in vain to expect any proofs of genius from 
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such a savage and degradeéd people, 1f, as 
Warton pretends, ‘the tales of the Scandina- 
vian scalds,” flourish’'d among the Saxons, 
who succeeded to the Britons, and became 
possess'd of Engleand in the sixt! century, it 
may be justly presume'd, they had been soon 
lost, as-neither vestige, nor notice, is preserv- 
ed of them in any ancient writeér. They 
had a sort of poetry, indeed, a kind of bom- 
bast, or insane, prose, from which it is very 
difficult to be distinguish’d. Alfred, it must 
be confess‘d, a great prince, but a wretched 
bigot, upon the testiniony of his chaplain, or 
confessour, who wrote his life, though he 
allows him to have remain’ illiterate, through 
the unworthy neglect, for shame! of his pa- 
rents and nurseés, until twelve years of age 
or upward ; says that the Saxon poems, be- 
ing by day and night an attentive auditor, 
very often hearing from the relation of cihers, 
being docile, he retain’d by hea.” He had 
even form'd a manuel, or conmen-place- 
book, cail’d, in Saxon, his hendbee, in which 
were several pieceés of poetry by St. Aldhe!m, 
who (dyed in 709, and) successfully culiivat- 
eéd that study, and pariicularlya song he had 
made, which in the time of Asser was stil 
sung by the vulgar.” 

It is evident, that in the days of Bede 
the Saxons possessed at least as much 
literature as any nation then existing, ex- 
cept the Greeks. The singular fancy 
of their kings for the Greek language, is 
not noticed by Mr. Ritson. Whatever 
relates to the literary history of this period, 
will doubtless be collected by the indefa- 
tigable historian ofthe Ang!o-Saxons. 

Edward the Confessor, who never did 
but one good thing, and that in conse- 
quence of seeing the devil in the trea. 
sury, began to introduce Norman cus- 
toms, romance language, and Norman 
characters. 

«« The Saxon natives, a spiritless and caw- 
ardly race, who had been long accustom'd to 
the conquest and ascendency of every neigh- 
bouring nation which thought proper to in- 
vade them, as the Scots, for instance, the 
Picts, and the Danes, the last of which had 
actually taken possession of the crown and 
kingdom of Engleand, and held it for several 
reigns, were, afier the Norman conquest, re- 
duce’d to a state of baseness and servility. 
They had been deprive’d of their native land- 
lords, who were forfeited, banish’d, and put 
todeath; and their estates confiscateéd, by 
the rapacious Normans ; they had been de- 
prive'd of their laws, and a tinal attempt was 
now made to abolish their language. ‘This, 
however, though great pains were takeén to 
enforce it, did not entirely succeed, oweing, 
chiefly, it may be, to the stupidity of the 
Saxon peasants.*” 


It would have been well if Mr. Rit- 


<< * Tt would, no doubt, hare been a glorious matter for a conquer'd and enslave'd people 
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son had explained in what the superi- 
ority of the Norman language to the 
Saxon jargon consisted, and what be- 
nefit would have accrued to the English 
from exchanging the language of their 
forefathers for that of their tyrants.— 
Till this be satisfactorily explained, we 
must be allowed to bless the stupidity of 
the Saxon peasants, and to thank God 
that our mother tongue is the language 
of Shakespere and of Milton, not of Ra- 
cine and Voltaire; we must be allowed 
to thank God for this especial blessing, 
and for the numberless blessings which 
have arisen from it. Whatever is valu- 
able in the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land, is of Saxon origin; the grievous 
oppressions of the feudal system, and the 
law of primogeniture, the main branch 
of that upas, were left us by the Nor- 
mans. It is absurd to assert, that like 
the Picts, the Saxons “seem to have 
been cut off all at once by a single blow, 
without any progeny being left to repre- 
sent them.” Let Mr. Ritson take up a 
common directory and see what propor- 
tion of the names of Englishmen are of 
Saxon derivation. Let him remember 
too the Plantagenets, and that our Ed- 
wards and Henrys were of the Saxon 
line. 
In the reign of Henry the second 


‘© Tt is most probable, Layamon, the 
riest, made his translation, in the style of 
Suen poetry without rime, from the Brut 
of maistre Wace; which affords a strange 
and singular mixture of the Saxon and Nor- 
man idioms, both arg much cor- 
rupted. ‘This curious work exhibits the pro- 
gress of the Engleish language, properly so 
call’d, as we now have it, in its dawn or 
infancy, if one may use such an expression.” 


The Society of Antiquaries, as to the 
shame of England wehave no academy, 
should publish this valnable specimen of 
our earliest language. Ninety years 
elapsed between the completion of Lay- 
amon’s work, and of Robert of Glou- 
cester’s chronicle; and in that time the 
language had rapidly improved. In 
1362, the tamous statute was passed, 
enjoining all law proceedings to be 
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pleaded in English, and enrolled in 
Latin. A more immediate and more 
lasting effect was produced by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, one of the great men of Eng- 
land; and thus was established, that 
language which is now spoken in Ame- 
rica, and in New Holland, and which, 
whatever may be the fate of empires, 
will continue to be read as long as the 
human race shall be capable of ,appre- 
ciating the works of human genius. 

We have now arrived at the third sec- 
tion, which treats of the English ro- 
mances. There are not above two ‘or 
three originally English. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
conjecture, however, is extremely pro- 
bable, that many of these, though writ- 
ten in French, were composed in Eng- 
land, and perhaps by Englishmen. 
While French was the court language, 
the poems designed for the amusement 
of the nobles must necessarily have been 
composed in French. Before, however, 
the origin of these rules can be ascer- 
tained, much must be done. The Ger- 
man metrical romances must be exae 
mined, of which a large collection was 
published in 1785; but above all, to ex- 
plain the romantic history of Arthur, the 
Mabinogion must be translated. Mr. Rit- 
son’s opinion is thus well summed up. 


“« That the Engleish acquired the art’ of 
romance-writeing from the French seems 
clear and certain, as most of the specimens 
of that art, in the former language, are pal- 
pable and manifest translations of those in the 
other, and this, too, may serve to account 
for the origin of romance in Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Scandinavia: but the French 
romanceés are too ancient to be indebted for 
their existence to more barbarous nations. 
It is, therefor, a vain and futile endeavour 
to seek for the origin of romance: in all 
ageés and all countrvs, where literature has 
been cultivateéd, and genius and taste have 
inspire’d, whether in India, Persia, Greece, 
Italy, or France, the eariyest product of 
that cultivation, and that genius and taste, 
has been poetry and romance, with recipro- 
cal obligations, perhap, between one coun- 
try and another. The Arabians, the Persians, 
, the Turks, and, in short, almost every na- 
tion in the globe, abound in romanceés of 
their own invention.” 


to boast, that, after they had lost the succession of their native sovereigns, their laws, their 
possessions, their estates and property, and every thing, in short, that was really valuable, 
they were permited to preserve their language, and continue a meagre, and barren jargon, 
which was incapable of dischargeing its functions; this, in fact, was the only measure of the 
Norman tyrants which was adapted to the bencfit of their conquer'd subjects, and in this 


alone they were unsuccessful ; neither, on the contrary, did 


the Saxon commonality retain 


their »rimitive tongue: they got, indeed, a barbarous mixture of Saxon, Danish, Norman, 
and one knows not what, which was no more Saxon than French, and is now kaown by the 
name of Engleish, a term formerly synonimous with Saxon.” 
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A good deal of ill-arranged informa- 
tion 1s heaped together in this section. 
Extracts from old poems that enumerate 
the popular romances of the times are 
quoted: it had been better to have given 
a catalogue of all whose titles could be 
recovered, specifying such as still exist, 
and where they are preserved. Here 
Mr. Ritson renews his attack upon the 
reliques of ancient poctry. He com- 
pares the original ballad of the Marriage 
of Sir Gawaine with Percy’s improved 
copy, ‘snd subjoins the following re- 
marks. 

«* This mode of publishing ancient poetry 
displays, it must be confess’d, considerable 
talent and genius, but savours strongly, at 
the same time, of unfairness and dishonesty. 
Here are numerous stanzas inserted which 
are not in the original, and others omitted 
which are there. The purchascérs and pe- 
ruseérs of such a collection are deceived and 
impose'’d upon ; the pleasure they receive ts 
derive'd from the idea of antiquity, which, 
im fact, is perfect illusion. Hf the ingentous 
editour had publish’d all his imperfect poems 
by correcting the blunders of puerility or in- 
attention, and supplying the defects of bar- 
barian ignorance, with proper distinction of 
type (as, in one instance, he actually has 
done), it would not onely have gratify'd the 
austereést antiquary, but allso provideéd re- 
fine’d entertainment ‘* for every reader of 
taste and genius.” He would have acted 
fairly and honourablely, and giveén every sort 
of reader complete satisfaction.  Authen- 
ticity would have been uniteéd with improve- 
ment, and all would have gone wel; whicre- 
as, in the present editions, it is firmly be- 
heved, not ane article has been ingenuously 
or faithfully printed from the begining to 
the end: nor did the late eminent Thomas 
‘Tyrwhitt, so ardent a researcher into an- 
cient poetry, and an intimate friend of the 
professour, ever see this curious, though tat- 
ter d, fragment; nor would the late excellent 
George Steevens, on the bishops personal 
application, consent to sanction the authen- 
tieity of the printed copy with his signa- 
ture.” 

This is fair and temperate criticism, 
but in the note annexed, Mr. Ritson has 
given vent to all the bitterness of his 
bilious temper. 

Minstrels and minstrelsy are the sub- 
ject of the fourth and last part of the 
dissertation. 


«That the different professors of min- 
strelsy were, In antient times, distinguish'd 
by names appropriateéd to their respective 
pursuits, cannot reasonablely be Gisputecd, 


though it may be difficult to prove. The 
trouveur, drouverre, or rymour, Was he who 
1 romans, , fubiaur, chan- 


composed contes 
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sons, and lais; and those who confine’d 
themselves to the composition of confes and 
Sabhaux, obtain’d the appellation of conteurs, 
conteours, or falliers. The menetrier, me- 
nestre/, or minstrel, was he who accompa- 
ny'd his song by a musical inst:-iment, both 
the words and the melody being occasionally 
furnished by himself, and occasionally by 
others. The jogelonr, jougleor, jugleor, jo- 
gelere, or jugler, amused the spectators with 
slight of hand tricks, cups and bails, &c. 

Again, in The freres tale, v. 7049: 

*«* A lousy jogelour can deceiven thee.” 


This appears clear from the conduct of John 
de Raumpayne, who, when he sets out to 
deceive Morris of Whitington, takes with 
him a male, which contains his juglerys, and 
out.of which, most likely, he had already 
so blacken’d, inflateéd, and deform’d his 
visage, that his most intimate acquaintance 
did not know him. The chan/eour, or 
chanterre, was one who sang; the viclere or 
harpere, he who accompany'd the chanterre, 
when he did not perform himself, and would 
be call'd inditlerently by cither name, er the 
general one of minstrel, &c. A histrio, or 
mimus, should, properly, have been the buf- 
foon of a play, as le was among the Ro- 
mans: but these names, in fact, appear to 
have been givein by affecied pedants, who 
mistook their meaning. ‘There were, like- 
wise, jlutours, timlesteres, and sailours, 
dancers, all three mention’d by Chaucer in 
his translation of the Romant of the Rose, 
v. 702, &e. 

«© There mightist thou se these fufours 

Minstrallis and eke jogeolurs 

That well to singin did their paine— 

There was many a éimlesterc, 

And sailours, that idare well swere 

Ycothe ther craft fall partitly 

Vhe ¢imlris up full subtilly 

Thei castin, and hent them full oft 

Upon a finger faire and soft.” 


The farecurs, or buffoons, were possiblely, 
the proper jisfriones or mimi, who acted 
ridiculous and burlesque dramas of a single 
part, whence the term /arce is stil use’d for 
a short and langhable entertainment; bula- 
dins, or danccérs; tabourers, or tabareres, 
who perforn’d on the tabonr or tabowrin ; 
and, peradventure, several other distinctions. 
All these, however, in process of time, ap- 
pear to have been coniounded under the 
common name of minstrels or juglers, and 
by Latin writers, ministri, ministrelli, jo- 
culatores, histriones, mimi, leccatores, scur- 
re, vaniloqui, cithariste, or clhareda@, can- 
lores, ov caatatores, parasila, famelici, ne- 
Lulones, epulones, and the like. Their pe- 
culiat appellations, however, may, ; ab od 
less, have been preserveed among themselves, 
without being much attended to by those 
who only consider'd them as a body of men 
whose profession was to please ; or, at Jeast, 
by theiz own corruption in lateér times, 
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when one did all, and the whole system 
sunk into insignificance and contempt.” 


The chief design of this section is to 
confute Percy’s account of the minstrels. 
Mr. Ritson has more accurately investi- 
gated their history: he brings together 
all the bad parts of their character in a 
heavy indictment, and concludes with 
this parting compliment. 


«« Beggars they are, with one consent, 
And rogues by act of parliament” 


The whole section, indeed the whole 
dissertation, displays patient and inde- 
fatigable research ; intimates knowledge 
of the subject, and scrupulous fidelity. 
But whenever the author touches upon a 
subject which he does not understand, 
such as Cimbric or Scandinavian anti- 
quities, or the Christian religion, he 
loses his temper, and immediately sub- 
stitutes assertions for facts, and abuse 
for argument. Regarding, as we do, 
this unhappy disease with pity, and re- 
specting, as we sincerely do, his indus- 
try, his knowledge, and his accuracy, 
we trust that Mr. Ritson will not 
rank us among his foes. If his sores 
cannot be touched without giving him 
pain, he will distinguish between the 
knife of a surgeon and the stab of an 
enemy. 

Y waine and Gawin is the first poem in 
this collection. Je Chevalier au Lion, 
the original of this romance, was written 
by Chrestian de Troyes, who died in 
1191. ‘The present poem seems to have 
been written towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. The French con- 
sists of 7784 verses : the English of only 
4032. Unless, therefore, the story ot 
the original has been much curtailed, the 
work must have been improved by a 
comprest translation. 

Ywaine, Ewen or Owen, was the son 
of Urien, king, or rather, if we may 
be allowed the word, kingling of Re- 
ged, one of the four parts into which 
Cambria was then divided. 'The father 
is stiled by Llywarch Hen, in the elegy 
which he composed upon his death-bed, 
the head and most powerful pillar of 
Britain. The son was celebrated by 
Taliessin: he is named in the ‘Triads as 
one of the owners “ of the three steeds 
of depredation,” “ of the three blessed 
princes of the isle of Britain,” “ of the 
three blessed burthens of the womb of 
the isle of Britain,” and * of the three 
immaculate princes of Britain.” It ap- 
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pears by Taliessin that he slew Ida, king 
of Northumberland, in battle. Thus 
much, or, to speak more accurately, thus 
little is recorded of Ywaine, in authentic 
documents. Romance, which has given 
him allhis celebrity, has faithfully pre- 
served to him that irreproachable cha- 
racter for which he has been placed in 
the Triads. The fame of his cousin 
Gawaine is not so fair. In the poem 
only the better part of his qualities are 
represented. Gawaine is the courteous 
knight of the Round Table romances; 
but courtesy, when applied to him, must 
be understood in its courtly and cour- 
tier derivation, as implying deceit and 
wickedness. In the Mort Arthur he is 
represented as a traitor and a murderer. 

The story of the romance is briefly 
this. At the court of king Arthur, Col- 
grevance relates, that as Re was seeking 
adventures, he was directed to a mar- 
vellous well. 


« The well es under the fairest tre, 
That ever was in this cuntré ; 
By that well hinges a bacyne, 
‘That es of gold gude and fyne, 
With acheyne, trewly to tell, 
That wil reche into the well. 
Thare es a cinapel ner thar-by, 
That nobil es, and ful lufely, 
By the well stands a stane, ~ 
‘Tak the bacyn sone onaue, 
And cast on water with thi hand, 
And sone thou sal se new tithand. 
A storme sal rise, and a tempest, 
Al obout by est and west ; 
‘hou sal here mani thonor blast. 
Al obout the blawand fast ; 
And there sal cum slik slete and rane, 
That unnese sal thou stand ogayne ; 
Of lightnes sal thou se a lowe, 
Unnethes thou sal thi-seiven knowe; 
And if thou pass with owten grevance, 
‘Than has thou the fairest chance 
‘That ever yit had any knyght 
That theder come to kyth his myght.” 


He followed these directions: a storna 
arose: a knight came up at the sum- 
mons; attacked him; defeated him; 
took his horse, and rode away. King 
Arthur hearing this, swears that he will 
go see that sight within a tortnight. 
Sir Ywaine leaves the court secretly ; 
arrives at the well, and conquers the 
knight, who flies from him, being mor- 
tally wounded. Ywaine pursues him to 
the gate of his town, and is there 
caught between the portcullis. A dam- 
sel, by name Lunet, has pity on him, 
and gives him a ring which renders him 
invisible, and at length persuades the 
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widow of the knight whom he had slain, 
to forgive him and marry him, that he 
may protect her against king Arthur’s 
coming; for it seems, that to throw 
water upon that stone and raise a storm, 
was the method of declaring war against 
her country. Ywaine, now lord of the 
land, obeys the call, and surprises Ar. 
thur by his appearance: he feasts the 
king, and departs with him, by his lady’s 
leave, promising to return at the year’s 
end, on pain of | her love if he 
broke his promise. The year passes 
away, and Sir Ywaine lets the day go 
by: his heart smites him; but a damsel 
comes into the court, demands from 
him ating, which his lady had given 
him, and accuses him of breach of pro- 
mise. With shame and remorse he 
loses his wits, and runs naked into the 
woods. 

A damsel who stands in need of a 
protector sees him lying asleep. She 
orders an ointment to be rubbed over 
him, which restores his senses: he is 
conveyed to her castle, and successfully 
defends her against her enemy. For 
this service she would have married him, 
but Ywaine departs. On his way he 


found a dragon and a lion engaged in 
fight . he rescues the lion, who, in gra- 


titude for his deliverance, follows him. 
He comes to the well, and there begins 
to bewail his folly and fortune. It hap- 
pened that Lunet was confined in the 
chapel hard by, being, upon a false ac- 
cusation of treason. to be burnt next 
day, unless some knight should conquer 
her accusers. Ywaine of course suc- 
cours her. He dares not make himself 
known, having no hope of obtaining her 
forgiveness: so he continues to lead 
the life of an errant knight with his lion, 
redressing wrongs, till he is engaged in 
battle with Sir Gawin, neither knowing 
the other. They fight till the darkness 
obliges them to pause, and then Ywaine 
asks the name of his antagonist, and 
they embrace as the friends who loved 
each other best. After this event 
Ywaine riges to the well, and throws” 
water upon the stone. Lunct knowing 
that it must be his doing, prevails upon 
her lady to ask assistance from the 
‘knight of the lion, saying that slie knows 
that he will readily undertake her cause, 
if she will solemnly swear to do every 
thing in her power to reconcile him to 
his lady, with whom he is at variance. 
She takes the oath upon rich reliques, 
the chalice, and the mass book; and 
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then Lunet cafries the tidings to Sir 
Ywaine, who, from that time forth, 
with Lunet, and the lady, and the lion, 
lived in joy and bliss. ‘This is an excel. 
lent romance. 

Mr. Ritson thinks that Ariosto was 
indebted to this story for the idea of 
Orlando’s madness, or to a similar ad- 
venture inthe Mort Arthur. The ori- 
ginal adventure seems, from a_ passage 
which he has quoted in his Disserta- 
tion, from Robert of Brunne, to have 
been related of Dan Waryn. Orlando, 
perhaps, more nearly resembles Her- 
cules, Furioso and Furens. The lion, who 
acts a principal part in Ywaine’s battle, 
was perhaps remembered by Spenser in 
his most delightful story of Una. Mor- 
gan the wise, who made the ointment 
whereby Ywaine’s senses were restored, 
is whimsically supposed to be Pelagius, 
the greatest of all the Morgans, not even 
excepting Sir Henry. More probably 
Morgaine le Fay was meant, and 4e may 
have been written for she in mistake. 

Launfal, by Thomas Chestre, is the 
second in order: the French original is 
the work of Marie de France, a song 
poetess of the thirteenth century. The 
MSS. of the translation appears to have 
been written in or about the reign of 
Henry VI. It is in stanzas of twelve 
lines ; the third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth, 
of one rhyme. The orthography has a 
more modern cast than that of the pre- 
ceding poem, but the language is ruder. 
As this tale has been modernized in the 
well-known fvbliaux of Messrs. Way and 
Ellis, we need not detail it. The parts 
which Mr. Ritson points out as additions 
by the translator, never improve, and 
sometimes injure, the story, which is, 
otherwise, excellently invented. It is 
remarkable that Oleron should here be 
selected for the kingdom of the king of 
the fairies. 

Of Lybeaus Disconus an analysis has 
been given in the Reliques. ‘The manu- 
script is the same from which Launfal 
was printed; the French original un- 
known. It is written in a twelve-lined 
stanza, but of more difficult structure 
than the last poem : the four ternal lines 
rhyming as in that, and also the two 
first couplets. ‘There are many words 
in this romance which have baffled the 
editor’s learning. 

The Geste ot Kyng Horn is believed 
to be the oldest romance that exists in 
the English language. ‘The only copy 
extant appears to have been written 
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under Edw: rd II. by some French or 
Norman scribes; by whom, says the 
editor, the poem itself may have been 
composed in the preceding reign. A 
fragment only of the Eres ch copy is pre- 
served: but that fr: isment contains one 
thousand two hundred ies more than 
the present version; and as the names 
are, for the most part, entirely different, 
the identity of the two poems cannot be 
ascertained. We should not, therefore, 
hastily contradict Percy’s opinion, that 
this story is of genuine English growth. 
That there existed a romance older than 
the French version is certain, because 
Horn himself, by a singular absurdity, 
is there made to refer to it, 


* De sutdene fui nez st ma geste ne ment.” 


King Allof of Suddene is attacked 
and glain by the Saracens, who thrust 
his son, then fifteen years old, with his 
playmates, into a ship, and set them 
adrift, that they may be drowned. The 
vessel is stranded upon the coast of 
Westness, and all the children are taken 
into the service of King Eylmer. His 
daughter Rymenyld falls in love with 
Horn, and asks him to plight her his 
troth. He requires her first to obtain 
knighthood for him from her father. 
When this is done he promises to take 
her to wife, after he has proved himself 
in fight. She gives him a ring, which, 
while he wears and thinks of her, he can 
never be subdued. Horn rides away, 
sees a party of heathen hounds landing, 
and by virtue of this ring destroys them, 
and then returns to court. Fykenyld, 
one of his companions, for envy, informs 
King Aylmer that Horn has seduced his 
daughter ; the king detects them to- 

ether, and banishes him; who, before 
- departs, leaves Rymenyld to the pro- 
tection of his friend Athulf, telling her 
that if he should not return before the 
end of seven years, she may take another 
husband. He sails to Ireland, and there, 
under the name of Godmod, dces the 
king good service, and remains above 
six years, never sending any tidings to 
Rymenyld. At length he meets a page, 
whom she has sent in quest of him, to 
say, that she is by force to be married, 
the next Sunday being the day appointed. 
Horn asks help of the king of Ireland, 
and arrives in time. He leaves his men 
in ambush, changes clothes with a 
palmer, and in this disguise enters the 
court, during the marriage feast. The 
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passage which immediately follows we 
will give in the original. Its language 
will wear an uncouth aspect to many of 
our readers, but the lapidary will per- 
ceive the value of the brute diamond. 


¢ Athulf wes o tour ful heh, 
To loke fer and eke neh, 
After Hornes comynge, 
Yef water hin wolde brynge ; 
The see he seh lowe, 
Ah Horn no wer rowe; 
He sevde on is songe, 
Horn thou art to longe ; $ 
Rymenild thou me bitoke, 
That ich hire shulde loke, 
Ich have yloked evere, 
And thou ne comest nevere. 
Rymeuild ros of benche 
The beer al forté shenche, 
After mete in sale, 
Bothe wyn and ale ; 
An hora hue ber an honde, 
For that wes lawe of Jonde. 
Hue drone of the beere, 
To knyht and skyere ; 
Horn set at grounde, 
Him thohte he wes ybounde, 
He seide, Quene, so hende, 
To me hydeward thou wende, 
Thou shench us with the vurste, 
The beggares bueth afurste. 
Hyre horn hue leyde adoune, 
Ante fulde him of the broune, 
A bolle of a galoun, 
Hue wende he were a glotoun. 
Hue seide, ‘Tac the coppe, 
Ant dryne this ber al uppe ; 
Ne seh y never, y wene, 
Re Fare SO kene. 
Horn toc hit hise yfere, 
Ant seide, quene, so dere, 
No beer nuliich ibite, 
Bote of coppe white ; 
Thou wenest ich be a beggere, 
Y wis icham a fysshere, 
Wel fer come by weste, 
To seche mine beste ; 
Min net lyht her wel hende, 
Withinne a wel feyr pende; 
Ich have leye there, 
Nou is this the sevethe vere ; 
Icham tcome to loke, 
Yefencey fish hit toke ; 
Yef eny fyssh is thereinne, 
Ther of thou shalt w ynne ; 
For icham come to fyssh, 
Drynke nully of dyssh : 
Drynke to Horn of horne, 
Wel fer ich have yorne, 
Rymenild him gan bihelde, 
Hire herte fel to kelde ; 
Ne kneu hue noht is fysshyng, 
Ne him selve nothyng: 
Ah wonder hire gat: thynke, 
Why for Horn he bed drynke. 
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Hue fulde the horn of wyne, 
Ant dronk to that pelryne. 
Hue seide, Drync thi elle, 
And seththen thou ime telle, 
Yef thou Horn ever seye, 
Under wode-leye, 

Horn drone of horn astounde, 
Ant threu is ryng to grounde, 
Ant seide, Quene, thou thench 
What y threu in the drench. 
The quene code o boure, 
Mid hire maidnes foure, 

Hue fond that hue wolde, 
The ryng ygraved of golde, 
That Horn of hire hedde, 

Fol sore hyre adredde 

That Horn ded were, 

For his ring was there. 


If this were told in the sweet verse of 
Spenser, nothing in romance would be 
more beautiful. ‘The very play upon 
the name of Horn is aflecting. ‘The 
word is played upon ina similar manner 
in the cther romance upon the same sub- 
ject, which Mr. Ritson has printed from 
the Auchinleck MS.; and this seems to 
afford some slight presumption that the 
story Is net orl wins illy French. Indeed, 
none of the names look as if they had 
been invented for French lips. The 


tata occurs too frequently; a good, 
manly, English sound; the stumbling- 


block, the shibboleth of our a. 
twanged neighbours. From the names, 
and from the mention of miming in the 
Auchinleck copy, we —_ the story to 
beof Scandinavian growth. In theFrench 
fragment the names ure different; they 
would be changed there to render them 
pronounceable. But there seems no 
reason why an Englishman should have 
altered them ; supposing the V'rench to 
be the original: nor do we know that 
any such alteration has been made in 
the numberiess tales versified from m0 
language. There is yet another circum 

stance which may throw some light “eon 
the origin of the romance. It is seldom 
that any inference can be drawn from 
the manners of the poems; for the man- 
ners of France and England were at 
that time ‘little different. But in Horn 
Childe is a trait of manners certainly of 
northern growth. Rymenild, the king’s 
daughter, serves round the horn, after 
the meat was done, like Rowena, “ for 
hat wer lawe of londe.” Something 
may also be inferred from the geogra- 
phical names Sudenne, Estnesse, West- 
nesses. Sudenne’is Britain, andit is said 
of Allof, who reigned there “ king he 
was by west; but if Britain -bore 5. or 


S. W. of the maker of the story, we may 
ascertain in what latitude he made his 
observation. 

It is dangerous to differ from Mr. 
Ritson respecting old English poetry, for 
of all men living he certainly i is best ace 
quainted with the subject. But in the 
present instance he seems to have as- 
sented to Tyrwhitt’s general position, 
“ that we have no English romance 
prior to the age of Chaucer, which is 
not a translation or imitation of some 
earlier French romance,” and to have 
no other ground for the opinion which 
he has formed. 

These remarks have led us unwittingly 
from the story. Horn makes his ap- 
pearance with his followers, conquers 
his rival, and celebrates his marriage. 
He then tells Eylmer who he is, and 
how unjustly he had suspected him of 
seducing his daughter; and ke bids 
him keep her till he has recovered his 
father’s kingdom : 


Then shall Rymenild the yinge 
Liaw by Horn the kinge. 


Horn succeeds in the expedition. He 
exterminates the Saracens; builds up cha- 
pels and churches, and takes the crown. 
Meantime the traitor Fykenild seizes 
his wife, and secures her in a strong 
castle. Horn returns on the day when 
the forced marriage is to take place: he 
and some of his companions obtain ad- 
mittance as harpers to the marriage 
feast : he slays Fykenild, and thus termi- 
nates his troubles and adventures; living 
thenceforth in trae love and godliness. 

‘Phe Kyng of ‘lars and the Soudan 
of Dammas, from the Bodleian, the 
writing apparently of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, supposed to be from the French, 
as the poet repeatedly refers to his ori- 
ginal. But is it not possible that these 
repeated references may have been an 
artifice of the poet; as Aricsto quotes 
Turpin for tales, which Turpin never 
devised?) The King of Tars has a fair 
daughter, whom the Soldanne of Da- 
mascus demands in marriage: neither 
she nor her parents will consent that she 
should be wedded to a heathen hound. 
The soldan comes with a mighty army, 
and gives the king a severe defeat, and 
then the princess resolves to marry him, 
that there may be no more waste of blood. 
When the soldan has carried her to Da- 
mascus, he makes her renounce her re- 
ligion, which she does outwardly, hav- 

ing been encouraged in a dream. In 
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due time she is delivered of a shapeless 
lump of flesh. ‘The soldan affirms, that 
the misfortune has befallen him because 
of her unbelief in Termegaunt and Ma- 
houn; she bids him take the monster to 
their temples, and pray to them to in- 
due it with shape and life, promising 
truly to believe in them if they will 
work that miracle. The soldan accord- 
ingly prays, with due perseverance, as 
long a time as it would have taken to 
ride five miles, but without effect. He 
then loses his patience, and knocks his 
idols to pieces. In his turn he promises 
to become a Christian, if her god will 
perform this miracle: a priest is found 
among the prisoners, and he, by the 
help of holy water, efects the wonder. 
The soldan is then baptized, by immersion, 
and such is the virtue of the font, that 
it washes the blackmoor white. His 
subjects he knows will rebel against him 
when they discover his conversion ; by 
his wife’s advice, therefore, he sends to 
her father to lead an army to his aid; 
and when he arrives, they resolve to 
hang every man who will not be christ- 
ened. A great battle takes place, but 
the soldan is victorious ; he lives a happy 
life, and goes to heaven at last. 

The story of Emare is the same 
which Gower has related of Constance, 
and Chaucer, in his Man of Lawes Tale. 
The stanzas which describe her expo- 
sure with her child are written with 
more feeling than even Chaucer has dis- 
played. 


««Then was ther sorow and myche woo, 
When the lady to shype shulde go, 
They wepte and wronge her honde ; 
The lady that was meke and mylde, 
In her arme she bar her chylde, 
And toke leve of the londe. 
When she wente ynto the see, 
In that robe of rvche ble, 
Men sowened on the sonde; 
Sore they wepte, and sayde, Alas! 
Certys this ys a wykked kase, 
Wo worth dedes wronge! 


«©The lady and the lytyll chylde, 
Fleted forth on the water wylde, 
With fall harde happes ; 
Her surkote that was large and wyde, 
Therwith her vysage she gan hyde, 
With the hynthier lappes. 
She was aferde of the see, 
And layde her gruf upon a tre, 
The chylde to her pappes ; 
The wawes that were grete and strong, 
On the bote faste they thronge, 
With mony unsemely rappes. 


Asn, Rev. Vor. IT. 


«« And when the chyld gan to wepe, 
With sory hert she songe hit asleepe, 
And putte the pappe yn his mowth, 
And sayde, Myghth y ones getelond, 
Of the water that ys so stronge, 
by northe or by sowthe! 
Wele owth y to warye the see, 
I have myche shame yn they 
And ever she lay and growht; 
Then she made her prayer, 
To Jhesu and his moder dere, 
In all that she kowthe.” 


** Her little child lay weeping in her arm, 
And kneeling piteous!y to him she said, 
Peace little son! [ will do thee no harm ! 

With that her coverchief of her head she 

braid, 

And ever his little eyen she it laid, 

And in her arin she lulleth it full fast, 
And into the heaven her eyen up she cast”. 
CHAUCER. 

This is a sweet stanza, but contains 
nothing so affecting as the—with sorry 
heart she sung it asleep. Even the beau- 
tiful fragment of Simonides does not ex- 
ceed this. Why did not Mr. Ritson, ac- 
curate ashe is, insert a literal prose trans. 
lation of that fragment in his notes, in- 
stead of the unfaithful and unfeeling 
rhymes of Dr. Burney? 

Orpheus is the hero of the next poem, 
which is stiled a lay, being too short to 
be denominated a metrical romance. Sir 
Orpheo is here metamorphosed irto -a 
rich king, who loved harping, and ex- 
celled in it, so that 


€¢ 





There non was 
A better harper in no place.” 

His queen Dame Erodys is described 
as being 


OF t 


«¢ The fevrest woman for the nonys 
That myghth be made of flessche aud bonys.” 
e . 


The king of the fairies carries her away 


bodily. Orpheo for grief forsakes his 
kingdom, and wanders about in the woods 
for ten years, solacing himself with his 
harp. He often saw the king of the fai- 
ries come hunting with all his train, or 
sometimes hawking by the river side, and 
once drew near enough to see his wife 3 
they knew each other, but had no power 
to speak. Orpheo follows the company 
through a hole in a rock, full three miles, 
till he comes to a fair country as bright 
as day, where there stood a noble castle. 
Here he knocks and asks admittance asa 
minstrel, and being permitted to play, 
displays his skill so happily, that the king 
promises him in reward whatever he 
chuses todemand. He asks for his wife, 
M m 
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and the kirig of the fairies, more generous 
than Pluto, restores her without condi- 
tion, so that they return to their king- 
dom and reign in peace. 

Mr. Ritson supposes this to be froma 
French original, though no such original 
has been found. His argument from the 
fairies we think fallacious, “ no notice, he 
says, being taken of their verdant ves- 
ture, or diminutive size, the characteris- 
tics of English fairies, it may be fairly 
concluded, that the poem was not in- 
vented or composed in this country ; the 
fairies of the French and Italian romances 
being essentially distinct, and, in fact, 
generally females, endowed with singular 
beauty and supernatural powers.” Are 
they not a/eways females? Except Oberon 
we remember no mi ule fairy, and he, like 
the queen bee, mi ry be unique in the hive. 
The fairies in this lay exactly resemble 
those in the Scotch ballad of Tam Linn. 
The origin has been well investigated in 
the very interesting and excellent publi- 
cation of Mr. Walter Scott. 

A chronicle of England concludes the 
second volume; it is curious and well 
deserved preserv: ation, but here it is mis- 
placed, and in fact takes up the room of 
better matter. 

Le Bone Florence of Rome. This 
excellent old romance is printed from a 
MSS. written about the time of Edward 
IV..the only copy extant. The title 
seems to denote a French original, but 
the poet himself refers rather to the Gesta 
Romanorum. 


*¢ Pope Symonde thys story wrate, 
In the cronykyls of Rome ys the date 
Who sekyth there he ma by yt fynde. “ 


The story of this poem, notwithstand. 
ing its marvels and miracles, is artfully 
constructed. Sir Garcy, the emperor of 
Costantyne the nobull (is this mer ely an epi- 
thet, or has the author been showin; ; 


his skill in etymology ?) sends to demanx d 


in marriage Florens, the only child of 
awnt, the emperor of 


Sir Otes the Gr 
Rome. 
the f 


A rude and unseemly wooer for 
‘airest damsel under heaven ! 


*© As the Romans truly 
{ie wasa hundurd \ 
And some boke sevth mare. 
Te was araved in ryche parell. 
‘ le wrthowtyn fivle, 


] 
tolde, 


olde, 


Of syike and goide 
All white was fy 
He se vde, Svrs » We 


are. 

ndyth OVVE these e, 

And bydd the emperowre of ‘Rome sende me 
Hys doghtur sweie and sware, 

And yf he any gruchyng make, 


POETRY. 


Many a crowné y schall gar crake, 
And bodyes to drow pe rand dare. 


«¢ Hys flesche trembylde for grete eldes 
Hys ‘blode colde, hys body unwelde, 
“Hys lyppes blo for-thy ; 
He had more mystyr of a ‘gode fyre, 
Of bryght brondys brennyng schyre, 
To bevke hys boones by, 
A softe bath, a warme bedd, 
Then. any maydyn for to wedd, 
And vode encheson w hy, 
For he was bresyd and all to-brokyn, 
Ferre travelde in harnes, and of warre wrokynj 
He tolde them redylye ; 


«« When ye have the maydyn broght, 

That vs so fevre and worthely w roght, 
Sche schall ly ga be my svde, 

And taste my flankys with her honde, 

That ys so feyre y understonde, 
Yn bedde be me to byde. 

Sche schall me bothe hoder and hz Ippes 

And in hur lovely armes me lappe, 
Bothe evvnn and morme tyde ; 

Byd hur fadur sende hur to me, 

Or vy schall destrove hym and hys cyt’, 
And thorow hys remes ryde. . 


Forty lords are sent upon this embassy, 
with a present of forty Spanish horses 
and forty horse-load of gold. The spokes- 
man of the embassy, Who was a proud 


garson, does not attempt to disguise the 


age of his master. 
“« He byddyth, wythowte avysement, 
That thy doghtur be to hym’™ sent, 

For to lyge hym by; 

Hvs body ys bresvd, hys bones are olde, 
That sche m: Ly kep e him fro the colde, 

Have done now hastelye: 

In comely clothyng sche schall be cledd, 
I have grete hope he wyll hur wedd, 

Sche ys a fevre lady.” 

He threatens too as bluntly as he woos. 
Of course the demand is refused, and Sir 
Garcy, who is not yet supérannuated for 
war, leads a great force against Rome. 
Sir Mylys and Sir Emare, two sons of 
the king of Hungary, hear of this war, 
and go “there to prove their fortune in 
the service of Sir Otes the Grawnt; a 
brave battle is fought, and Florens, 
who, like Helen and Erminia, stands on 
the city wall to overlook the batile, dis- 
tinguishes Sir Emare for his prowess, 
but by an unhappy chance her father is 
slain, and Emare taken prisoner. 

‘he Roman lords advise her to refuse 
one of the king of Hungary’s sons for 
her husband, and as his brother is taken 
the ofier is made to Mylys, if he will un- 
dertake to defend her. 

«¢ To syr Mylis Awdegon went, 
And askyd yf he wolde assent 
‘l'o wedde that maydyn free, 
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That ys whyte as lylly-flowre, 

And be lorde and einperowre, 
The grettyst yn Crystyante. 

© But god forbede, and Ssevnt Myghell, 

That thou undurtake hyt but thou do well, 
And trewe man thynke to bee.’ 

To hys speche answeryd he noght, 

But stylle he stode and hym be thoght, 
And seyde, Y schall avyse me. 


** Avyse the, seyde that maydyn feyre, 
For to be my fadurs heyre? 
Lyghtly may y thynke. 
Be hym that suffurde w oundys fyve, 
I schall nevyr be thy wyfe, 
To suffur dethys dynte. 
Kyngys and dewkys have me askyd, 
And “all ther londes wolde have geve meat the 
laste, 
And many a ryall thynke. 
Forthe he yede wyth syghyng and care, 
That he had gevyn that fowle answare, 
For sorowe nere wolde he synke.’ 


Meantime Emare has been led before 
Sir Garcy, and being recognized is set at 
liberty, in remembrance of the service 
which the emperor had received from 
his father. 


«¢ Emare knelyd on hys knee, 
* Syr, when y come into the towne 
Iand my men muste be bowne 

To greve bothe thyn and thee!’ 
Yea, God forbode that thou spare, 
But of thy warste wylle ever mare, 

Garey thus sayde “he.” 


Florens is now offered to Emare on 
the same conditions, which he bravely 
and joyfully accepts. The ceremony is 
performed, but Florens declares that she 
will not lie by her husband’s side till he 
brings Sir Garcy prisoner, or leaves him 
dead in the field. He sallies out, and 
totally defeats the emperor, who takes 
to his ships. Emare sends his brother 
Mylys with an hundred knights to guard 
his lady, and tell her that he is pursuing 
her enemy over the sea. Wicked Mylys 
resolves to win Florens for himself, and 
proposes to the hundred knights to swear 
that Emare is slain, and with his last 


breath had enjoined him to. marry the 


princess. Only Sir Sampson a1 nd Sir 
Egravayne: are honest enough to resist 
the promises wherewith he tempts them. 
Sampson is presently killed, and Egra- 
vayne compelled to take an oath to serve 
Mylys. Florens hearing the news de- 
clares she will become a nun, but Egra- 
vayne tells the whole truth to the Pope, 
who absolves him from his oath of se- 


crecy, raises the priests and the people of 


Rome, sets Florens at liberty from the 
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hundred traitors, and imprisons Mylys 
till his brother’s return. 

Emare now returns victorious, bringing 
Sir Garcy prisoner. When Florens hears 
of his landing, meved with an unhappy 
pity, she forgives Mylys, and sets him 
at liberty, that he may go and meet his 
brother. The villain tells him that she 
has been living in adultery with E gra- 
vayne, but this calumny is spee dily de- 
tected. Mylys then hastens back to 
Rome, and tells Florens to go out and 
meet her husband. goes out with 
the Pope and the cardinals, and the peo- 
ple; ne they have left oes city, Mylys 
proposes to her to ride on before the pro- 
cession, and thus leads her astray. ‘She 
is now in his power, and when night 
comes he attempts to violate her, but she 
prays to God and the Virgin, and imme- 
diately “ his liking vanished all away.’ 
Many days he carries her on, often at- 
tempting her chastity, and as often mira- 
culously represt, at last he hangs her up 
by the hair of her head and beats her, 
till a knight, called Terry, who is hunt- 
ing hard by, hears her cries and comes 
up—then Mylys gallops away and es- 
capes. 

Sir Terry takes Florens to his castle, 
and consigns his daughter Betres to her 
care. A wicked knight, Machary, dwells 
with him; he also endeavours to force 
the princess, and in revenge for her re- 
sistance, cuts the throat of Betres by 
night, and puts the bloody knife in Flo- 
rens’s hand while she sleeps. The pa- 
rents, therefore, believe her to be the 
murderess, and prepare a fire to burn 
her, but when they come to the act of * 
execution Sir Terry’s heart relents, and 
he gives her her palfrey and sends her 
away. Poor Florens rides on till she 
meets a thief on the way to the gallows ; 
she asks the people to spare his life and 
give him to her for a servant, but this 
Clarebclde, instead of acting gratefully 
for his preservation, proves a new enemy. 
He is directed by his mistress to get her 
a passzye to gabe yee 3 and he sells her 
to a captain, and ] her on board. 
This mariner, when ’ are out at 
ene de aAvonrs to 
a storm arises, 
Flo ts to shore 
Bev ert ‘ re. 

Here } “lore ns soon becomes famous by 
a miracul us power which 
of curing all diseases | by her touc 
tue perhaps of her roy 
this is not specified. Emare ke 
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cures, and having received asore wound 
in his head, which had been unskilfully 
treated, he sets out to be healed by this 
nun. At the time of his arrival, Mylys, 
Sir Machary, Clarebalde the thief, and the 
captain, who have all been struck with 
grievous diseases, are met together im 
Beverfayre to be in like manner made 
whole. 


«« At hur preyers there as sche ware, 
When sche sawe hur own lorde thare, 
Sche knewe hym wele ynogh : 
So dud he ae he wolde noi so saye, 
Abowte the cloystur goon are thay, 
Spekyng ot hys woghe. 
Then was sche warre of the four thare, 
That had kyndylde all hur care, 
Nere to them sche droghe. 
They knew hur not be no kyns thynge, 
Therof thankyd sche hevyn kynge, 
And lyghtly at them loghe. 
«« Mylys that hur aweye ledd, 
He was the fowlest mesell bredd, 
Of pokkys and bleynes bloo ; 
And Machary , that wolde hur have slayne, 
He stode schakyng, the sothe to sayne, 
“Crokyd and crachyd thertoo. 
The maryner, that wolde have layne hur by, 
Hys yen stede owte a strote for th 
‘Hys lymmes were roton hym he 
They put Clarebalde in a whelebarowe, 
That strong thefe, be strety $s narowe, 
Had no fote on to goo.’ 


‘ 


Florens declares, that before either can 
be healed he must make an open confes- 
sion of his sins, and in this manner the 
four villains avow their wickedness and 
clear her fame. She then heals them, 
and last her husband, but he burns the 
four wretches alive, and then takes his 
wife joyfully to Rome. 

The Erle of Tolous. Dyaclysyon, cm- 
peror in Almayn, is at war with the Erle 
of Tolous, whom he has unjustly depriv- 
ed of certain lands. The earl wins a 
great victory ; from one of his prisoners 
he hears much of the be: uty of the EEm- 

ress Beulyboon, whose name, though 
, heathenish, is quite as outlandish as 
her husband’s. This exciies in him a de- 
sire of secing her, and he promises this 
Sir Trylabas to reward him well if he 
will conduct him to see her in diseuise. 
Trylabas plays the traitor, and informs 
Beulyboon, proposing that they should 
kill the earl ; but she being a noble lady, 
and knowing also that in their quarrel 
her husband ‘had been the aggressor, for- 
bids this, and tells him to bring the earl 
where he may see her at mass. She takes 

care that he shall have good opportunity 
to view her, and, as he is in hermit’s habit, 


gives him a good present, and with the 
money a ring. Upon this the earl re- 
turns to his own country. 

‘T'wo knights, whom. the emperor had 
lefi to guard his wife, fall in love with 
her, and, jike the elders with Susanna, 
in revenge for her virtue, secrete a man 
in her chamber, give the alarm, and kill 
him before he can be heard in his defence. 
She is therefore sentenced to be burnt 
unless some ch ampion will maintain her 
cause in combat. The earl hears these 
tidings, and lo - no time in repairing to 
her defence. He lodges with an abbot, 
who is near of kin to Beuly! boon, and. had 
confessed. Not knowing his guest, he tells 
him that the empress is so innocent, that 
the only sinful thing that she had ever 
committed was in once giving aring to 
the Earl of Tolous. The earl then makes 
himself known, but expresses a wish to 
be assured of her innocence from her own 
mouth, that he may be confident and cer- 
tain that he maintains a right quarrel. 
He is disguised as a priest, and hears her 
confession, then defies her accusers, and 
makes them contess their falsehood. 
This good service occasions a reconcilia- 
tion between him and the emperor, who 
dies shortly after; the earl is then elect- 
ed to be his successor; he marries Beu- 
lybcon, and lives with her happily three 
and twenty years, having fifteen children. 
No French original is known of this 
Romance. It is in the usual stanza of 
twelve lines. 


ry . . 
The next is a genuine 


English Ro- 
c 


mance, ouce pr we and still well known 


by name—'Lhe Sqnyr ot Lowe Degre. 


“Tt wasa sauyr of lowe degre 

That loved the kings doughter of Hungré, 
The squir was curtcous and hend, , 
Feh man him loved and was his frend ; 
He served the kvng, her father dere, 
Kuliy the tym e of si ven vere 3 

For he was marshall of his hall, 

And set the lords both great and smal. 
An hardy man he was, : 

Roth in batevle at 
But ever he was styll n 1ornyng 
Andno nian wyste for what thyng 3 : 
_ alt was for that lady, 

Th ces doughter of Hur 1sTy. 

The ere wyste no wyghte in Christent® 
Howe weile he loved that lady fre. 
He loved her more then seven yere, 


ad wight, 
id in fyght : 


Yet was he of ber love never the nere. 

He was not ryche of golde and fe, 

A gentyll man forsoth was he. 

To no man durst he make his mone, 

But syghed sore hyin selfe alone.” 

s¢ ~-— Undera be ante he layde hym oe: 
Ryght even under her chambre w yndowe 
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And lened hys backe to a thorne, 

And sayd, alas! that i was borne! 
That i were ryche of golde and fe, 
That i myght weidde that | ady free ! 
Of golde good, or some treasure, 

That i myght wedde that lady floure ! 
Or elles come of so g gentyll kynne, 
The ladyes love that 1 my: cht” wynne! 
Wolde god that i were a kynges sonne, 
That ladses love that i myeh 
Or els so bolde in eche fyght, 
As was syr Lybius that geniell | knyght, 
Or els so bolde in c hyvalry ; 

As syr Gawayne, or syr Guy! 

Or els so doughty of my hande 

As was the gyaunte syr Colbrande! 
And [it] were put in Jeoperde, 

What man shoulde wynne that lady fre, 
Than should no man have her buvi, 
The kynges doughter of Hungry.” 


t wonne ! 


«« That lady herde his mourny ng all 
Ryght under the chambre wall.’ 


She tells him to get himself knighted, 
and go serve in the wars for seven years, 
and then she will marry him. A wicked 
steward overhears this, and accuses him 
to the king, who behaves very well upon 
the occasion, but appoints the steward to 
watch his daughter’s chamber. ‘The 
squire obtains the king’s leave to seek ad- 
ventures; he sets out, and returns at night 
to take leave of his lady, but he sees the 
spies behind him. 


« Whan that he came ber chambre to, 
Anong, he sayde, your dote undo! 
Undo, he savde, nowe, fay re hady 
Iam beset with ma: ly a spy. 

Lady, as whyte as wnalés sey 
There are thyrty agaynst me one. 
Undothy dove! my wor ths wre, 
} am besette with n why a@ & kiny fe. 


Arr. III. 
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WE have already given in our pre- 
ceding volume (p. 655) a tolerably com- 
plete analysis of the t vo first volumes ot 
this very interesting selection ; and are 
happy to fiad, from the early demand 
for a second edition, that the success of 
the work has been proportioned to its 
merit. had anticipated, with per- 
fect confidence, the approbation of those 
who were best able to estimate the difii- 
culties ct the subject, and the merit of 
its execution ; but the decisions of fashion 
are sometimes so capricious as to disap- 
point the prognostics of the most saga- 
cious critics. 

The picces contained in the third vo- 
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Undo your dore! my lady swete, 

I am beset with enemyes great ; : 
And, lady, but ye wyll aryse, 

{ shall be dead with myne enemyes. 
Undo thy dore! my frely floure, 
For ye are myne and i am your. 


They attack him and take him pri- 
soner, but not till he has killed the 
st eter they then mangled the steward’s 
face that he ‘might not be known,-drest 
his body in the squire’s cloaths and left 
it at the door. The princess embalms 
it, believing it to be her lover’s, keeps it 
by her bed-side, and mourns over it seven 
years, while the squire, by the king’s 
command, is seeking adventures abroad, 
having his promise of his daughter on 
his return, which promise is at length 
faithfully performed. This odd story is 

told in easy verse, and the long enume- 

rations of amusements, and dainties, &c. 
which must have wearied the author’s 
contemporaries, have been found singu- 
larly us seful to antiquarians. 

The last ror entitled the Knight of 
Curtesy and the Fair Lady of F: iguell, i is 
the w ell. known and sh ocking history of 
Raoul Sire de Conci and la Dame de Fail, 
related in four-lined stanzas of cight syl- 
lables and alternate rhyme. This is the 
worst poem in the collection. Like the 
Sguire of Low Devree it is printed from 
an unique copy in black letter. 

Such are the contents of these most in- 
teresting volumes. We have noticed 
tiem at length, bécause there has rarcly, 
if ever, appeared i in this country a publi- 
catic n so valuable to the antiquary, the 
philclogist, aad the poet. 


ine of Historical and Romantic Ballads, 
7* ‘ cs P 
a fiw of modern Date, founded on 
~ 


4.20, 


= 
lume are divided, like those of the two 
former, into the three classes of histori- 
cal bailads, romantic ballads, and mo- 
dern imitatios. These we shall consi- 
der im succession. 

Fhe first of the historical might be, 
perliaps, more justly called a romance ; 
becanse the exploits attributed to Auld 
Maitland and his sons, the heroes of the 
tale, are partly doubtful, partiy impro- 
ie, and partly false. Yet the ballad 
was, upon the whole, well worth pre- 
serving, were it only for the singularity 
of its destiny. Though apparently al- 
luded to by Gawin Douglas, in his 

ur, as a popular perform: 


babie, 


, 
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ance, it is not known to exist either in 
print or in MS; but has been preserved, 
on the banks of the Ettrick, in the me- 
mory of the inhabitants, and was written 
down by the editor from the recitation 
of an old woman. Such an authority 
may perhaps, at first sight, appear sus- 
picious to the poetical antiquary ; yet 
we cannot but agree with Mr. Scott in 
thinking that the internal evidence of the 
poem is conclusive as to its authenticity ; 
not only because the many antiquated 
terms which it contains are no longer 


intelligible in the district where it is pre-" 


served, but because the structure of the 
fable, the manners, the abruptness of 
transition, and. dramatic character cf 
the dialogue, are in the true spirit of our 
old romances. The style is, as might 
be expected, very irregular and unequal, 
but full of animation; which, together 
with its frequent appeals to the leading 
passions which prevailed in Scotland 
during the 14th and 15th centuries, will 
fully account for its ancient popularity. 
For the attention of the present age it 
will be principally indebted to the ele- 
gant illustrations of the editor, in whose 
notes on this ballad the reader will find 


more curious information and amusing 
particulars on the subject of chivalry, 


than could easily be gleaned from the 
professed histories of that singular insti- 
tution. 

As our limits will not permit us to 
comment. on every poem in the volume, 
we shall pass over the next six articles, 
for the purpose of noticing Christie’s Will, 
a personage who exhibited, about the 
middle of the 17th century, ail the cha- 
racteristic qualities of the ancient Moss- 
troopers, and whose history well de- 
served to be perpetuated inthe minstrelsy 
of his country. The ballad itself indeed 
is not, as the editor confesses, “ of ge- 
nuine and unmixed antiquity, though 
some stanzas are current upon the border 
in a corrupted state ;”” for which reason 
we shall abstain from transcribing it, 
and lay before our readers the prose nar- 
rative given by Mr. Scott in his intro- 
duction to the ballad. 


«* In the reign of Charles I., when the 
moss-trcoping practices were not entirely 
discontinued, the tower of Gilnockie, in the 
parish of Cannoby, was occupied by William 
Armstrong, called, for distinction’s sake, 
Christie’s Will, a lineal descendant of the 
famous John Armstrong, of Gilnockie, exe- 
cuted by James V. The hereditary love of 
plunder had descended to this person with 
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the family mansion; and, upon some ma- 
rauding party, he was seized, and imprisoned 
in the tolbooth of Jedburgh. The earl of 
Traquair, lord high treasurer, happening to 
visit Jedburgh, and knowing Clristie’s Will, 
enquired the cause of his confinement. Will 
replied, he was imprisoned for stealing two 
tethers (halters); but, upon being more 
closely interrogated, acknowledzed, there 
were two delicate colts at the end of them. 
The joke, such as it was, amused the earl, 
who exerted his interest, and succeeded in 
releasing Christie's Will from bondage. Some 
time afterwards, a law-suit, of importance 
to lord Traquair, was to be decided in the 
court of session; and there was every reason 
to believe that the judgement would turn 
upon the voice of the presiding judge, who 
has a casting vote, in cuse of an equal division 
among his brethren. The opinion of the 
president was unfavourable to lord Traquair ; 
and the point was, therefore, to keep him out 
of the wav, when the question should be 
tried. In this dilemma, the earl had recourse 
to Chiistie’s Will; who, at once, offered his 
service, to kidnap the president. 
scrutiny, 
tice frequently to take the air, on horseback, 
on the sands of Leith, without an attendant. 
In one of these excursions, Christie’s Will, 
who had long watched his oppartunity, ven- 
tured to acco..t the president, and engace him 
in conversation. His address and language 
were so amusing, that he decoyed tie presi- 
dent into an unfrequented and furzy com- 
mon, called the Frigate Whins, where, rid- 
ing suddenly up to him, he pulled him from 
his horse, mutilal him in a large cloak, 
which he had provided, and rode off, with 
the luckless judge trussed up behind him. 
Will crossed the country with great expedi- 
tion, by paths, only known to persous of 
his description, and deposited his weary and 
terrified burden in an old castle, in Annan- 
dale, called the Tower of Graham. The 
judge’s horse being found, it was concluded 
he had thrown his rider into the sea; his 
friends went into mourning, and a successor 
was appointed to his office. Meanwhile, 
the poor president spent a heavy time in the 
vault of the castle. He was imprisoned and 
solitary ; receiving his food through an aper- 
ture in the wall, and never hearing the sound 
of a human voice, save when a shepherd 
called his dog, by the name of Batty, and 
when a female domestic called upon Maudge, 
the cat. These, he concluded, were invoca- 
tions of spirits; for he held himself to be in 
the dungeon of asorcerer. At length, after 
three months had elapsed, the Jaw-suit was 
decided in favour of lord Traquair ; and Wiil 
was directed to set the president at liberty. 
Accordingly, he entered the vault, at dead of 
night, seized the president, muffled him once 
more in the cloak, without speaking a single 
word, and, using the same mode of trans- 
portation, conveyed him to Leith sands, and 


set down the astenislicd judge on the very 


Upon due 
he found it was the judye’s prac- 
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spot where he had taken him up. ‘The joy 
of his friends, and the less‘agreeable surprize 
of his successor, may be easily conceived, 
when he appeared in court, to reclaim his 
office and honours. All embraced his own 
persuasion, that he had been spirited away 
by witchcraft ; nor could he himself be con- 
vinced of the conttary, until, many years af- 
terwards, happening-o travel in Annandale, 
his ears were saluted, once more, with the 
sounds of Maudge and Batty—the only notes 
which had solaced his long confinement. 
This led to a discovery of the whole story ; 
but, in these Moouinde times, it was only 
laughed gt, as a fair ruse de guerre. ; 

**« Wild and strange as this tradition may 
seem, there is little dowbt of its foundation 
in fact. ‘The judge, upon whose person this 
extraordinary stratagem was practised, was sir 
Alexander Gibsgn, lord Durie, collector of 
the reports, well known in the Scottish law, 
under the title of Durie’s Decisions. He was 
advanced to the station of an ordinary lord of 
session, 10th July, 1621, and died, at his 
own house ef Durie, July 1046." 

* e K * 

** Tradition ascribes to Christie’s Will 
another memorable feat, which seems worthy 
of being recorded. Jt is well known, that, 
during the troubles of Charles L., the earl of 
Traquair continued unalterably fixe 
attachment to. his unfortunate 
whose service he hazarded his person, and 
impoverished his estate. It was of conse- 
quence, it is said, to the king's service, thata 
certain packet, containing papers of tmport- 
ance, should be transmitted to him from 
Scotland. But the task was a difficult one, 
as the parliamentary leaders used their ut- 
most endeavours to prevent any communi- 
cation betwixt the king and his Scottish 
friends. ‘Traquair, in this strait, again had 
recourse to the services of Christie’s Will ; 
who undertook the commission, conveved 
the papers safely to his majesty, and received 
an answer, ‘o be delivered to lord ‘Traquair. 
But, in the meantime, bis embassy had taken 
air, and Cronwvell had dispatched orders to 
interc “pt him at Carlisle. Christie’s Will, 
unconscious of his danger, halted in the town 

esh his horse, and then pursued his 
journey. But, as soon as he began to pass 
the leng, high, aud narrow bridge, which 
crosses the Eden at Carlisle, either end of the 
pass was occupied bya party of parliamentary 
soldiers, who were lying in wait for him. 
Tie borderer disdained to resign his enter- 
prise, even in these desperate circumstances ; 
and at once forming his resolution, spurred 
his horse over the parapet. The river was 
in high flood. Will soldiers 
shouted—he en erged again, aud, guidine his 
horse to a steep bank, called the Stanners, or 
Stanhouse, endeavoured to land, but inetlec- 
tually, owing to his heavy horseman’s cloak, 
now drenched in water. Wil! cui the loop, 
and the horse, feling himself disembarrassed, 
miade.a desperate exertion, and succeeded im 
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gaining the bank: Our-hero set off at full 
speed, pursued by the troopers, who had for 
a time stood motionless, in astonishment at 
his temeritv. Will, however, was weil 
mounted ; and, having got the start, he kept 
it, menacing, with his pistols, any pursuer, 
who seemed likely to gain on him—an ar- 
tifice, which succeeded, although the arms 
were wet and useless, He was chased to the 
river Eske, which he swam without’ hesi-_ 
tation ; and, finding himself on Scottish 
round, and in the neighbourhood of friends, 
ie turned an the northern bank, and, in the 
true spirit of a border rider, invited his fol- 
lowers to come through, and drink with 
hin. After this taunt, he proceeded on his 


journey, and faithfully accomplished his mis- 


sion. Such were the exploits of the very last 
border frecbooter of any note.” 


The next article, the duel of Wharton 
and Stewart, is printed from tradition, 
and affords a fresh proof of the correct- 
ness with which favourite pieces of po- 
etry are preserved in the memory of vil- 
lage hearers. Its principal merit how- 
ever is, that ithas served as an excuse for 
many curious and entertaining notices 
respecting the rise and progress of duel- 
ling. 

‘The remainder of this class consists of 
pieces which are strictly historical ; and 
which, though neither venerable frora 
their antiquity, nor important as speci- 
mens of language, nor possessed of much 
poetical merit, have either supplied or 
suggested to the editor such a variety of 
local descriptions, so many lively deli- 
neations of character, and so much in- 
teresting anecdote concerning that event- 
ful period of our history which interven- 
ed between the accession of Charles I., 
and the: restoration of his son, that we 
can confidently recommend this portion 
of the present volume as calculated to 
inspire a more general interest than any 
part of the whole work. There is, in all 
great revolutions of government, a point 
of time which is highly favourable to the 
moral painter; an interval between the 
first storm of popularirenzy and the last 
dead calm of military despotism; when 
every passion is excited, and every cha- 
racter exhibited without restraint or dis- 
guise. ‘This interval was rather longer 
in Scotland than in-England ; the causes 
ot the revolution, the actors in it, their 
views and their means were different; so 
that Mr. Scoti’s sketches, which are 
strictly appropriate to the country and 
the times, will have the merit of novelty 
to the greater part of his English readers. 
As an introduction to Lesly’s Afarch he 
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takes a retrospective view of the causes 
which led to the civil war ; compares the 
violent but able tyranny of Henry VIII. 
in England, with the artful though timid 
policy of James I., and with the preci- 
pitate bigotry of Charles I. in Scotland ; 
and rapidly traces the progress of the 
contest of prejudice between king and 
people, from the first solemn league and 
covenant to the renewal of hostilities 
after the treaty of Rippon. The next 
ballad, “ on fhe dattle of Philiphaugh,” 
gives him occasion to continue his re- 
cital through the brilliant campaign of 
Montrose, whose career of victory was 
arrested by the surprise and rout of his 
army at this place, the site of which is 
correctly and elegantly described. A 
sort of rude elegy on the Gallant Grahams 
is prefaced by an account of the subse- 
quent defeats of the royalists, and of the 
death of Montrose; and lastly, the 
battle of Loudon-hill, and the battle of 
Bothwell-bridge, the first describing a 
successful eifert, and the latter the 
total discomfiture of the Cameronians, 
serve as 2 vehicle for the history of the 

ersecution by which Charles I]. after 
his restoration, again excited the flames 
of fanaticism. 

The second class, consisting of ro- 
mantic ballads, contains only ten pieces, 
of which, though all deserve to be res- 
cued from oblivion, no more than two 
appear to us to possess much merit, viz. 
Young Benjie and the twa Corlies; and of 
the latter of these we cannot help doubt- 
ing the antiquity. ‘The editor tells us 
that he received it from a friend, * as 
written down, from tradition, by a lady.” 
“Itis a singular circumstance, (conti- 
nues he) that it should coincide, so very 
nearly, with the ancient dirge called 
the three ravens, published by Mr. Ritson ; 
and that at the same time there should 
exist such a difference as to make the 
one appear rather a counterpart than 
copy of the cther.” Now it appears to 
us that, so far as the two pieces resemble 
each other at all, the coincidence is so 
strong as to warrant our belief that the 
one is a copy, or perhaps a recollection 
of the other. The last stanza of Mr. 
Scott’s copy, which is much more sub- 
lime than Mr. Ritson’s, has so little to do 
with hawks, or emans, or hounds, or ravens, 
that it may have been supplied from any 
other romantic ballad ; and the preced- 
ing stanza, in which a hungry raven 
cescants on the wérte neck-bone, the 
bonny d/ue eyes, and the ge/den locks of a 
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murdered knight, is very far removed 
from the simphitity of Mr, Ritson’s dirge, 
which is unquestionably ancient. The 
third stanza is, indeed, a pepe aot to 
the fifth and sixth couplet of what we 
suppose to be the original ; but it strikes 
us only as an injudicious alteration. 
The poetical strength of the present 
volume lies in its modern pieces, in imi- 
tation of the ancient ballad; on these, 
therefore, we shall bring forward a few 
remarks. For the poet of a polished 
age to imitatethe rude minstrel of a bar- 
barous one, is a task equally degrading 
and dificult—their faults he will not, 
their beauties he cannot, counterfeit. It 
is, perhaps, only by starting forth in the - 
nakedness of the savage, that his unfet- 
tered strength and wild agility can be 
emulated ; but shall the civilized man 
so transgress his accustomed decorums ? 
What, then, can or ought a modern 
ballad, founded on an old tradition, to 
be? Vainly did we search for a solution 
of this question in “ the Mermaid” of 
Mr. Leyden, which is disgraced by 
tawdry affectation purely modern; and 
in the following line, “ ‘The moon-beams 
crisp the curling surge,” by nonsense, 
as far as we know, purely original. The 
flowery nothingness of Miss Seward’s 
* Rich auld Willie’s Farewell,”’ satistied 
us as little, notwithstanding its liberal 
sprinkling of Scottish words. Mr. 
Lewis’s sir Agilthorn we found pos- 
sessed of much poetical and sentimental 
beauty, but deficient in costume, in some- 
thing that might give “a local habita- 
tion,” and a date, to the personages of 
the tale The story has likewise the im- 
portant failing of being much more trite 
in fiction than in real life. « Ellandonan 
Castle,” a tale founded on authentic 
history, and told with nature and spirit, 
threw some light on the object of our 
search ; but it was in “ Cadyow Castle,” 
the work, as we suppose, of our poetical 
editor himself, that we found the com- 
plete answer to our enquiries. The sub- 
ject of this ballad, (the murder of the 
Regent Murray, by Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh) a striking and well known 
fact, of a date sufficiently modern to be 
heard with interest, affords an excellent 
ground-work for the decorations of the 
bard. - The language is nervous and 
spirited—it is pure English, and equally 
free from obsolete vulgarism and mo- 
dern nicety. The sentiments preserve 
the same judicious medium between the 
coarseness of past ages and refinements 
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of the present. The manners show the 
science of the antiquary, and the lively 
touch of the poet. And this, according 
to our judgment, is the very definition 
of a good modern ballad. But our rea- 
ders shall taste for themselves. 


«Tis night—the shade of keep and spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan’s stream, 

And on the wave the warder’s fire 
Is chequering the moon-light beam. 


«© Fades slow their light ; the east is grey; 
The weary warder leaves his tower ; 

Steeds snort; uncoupled stag-hounds bay, 
And merry hunters quit the bower._ 


« The draw-bridge falls—they hurry out— 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain, 
As, dashing o'er, the jovial route 
Urge the shy steed, and slack the rein. 
« First of his troop, the chief rode on ; 
His shouting: merry-men throug behind ; 
The steed of princely Hamilton 
Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 


«* From the thick copse the roe-bucks Lound, 
The startling red-deer sends the plain, 
For the hoarse buele’s warrior sound 
Has rouzed their mountain haunts again, 


« Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand vears have worn, 
What sullen rout comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn? 


«© Mightiest of all the beasts of chace, 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The Mountain Bull comes thundering on- 


« Fierce, on the hunters’ quiver’d band, 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 

Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 


s© Aim’'d well, the chieftain’s lance has flown ; 
Struggling, in blood the savage lies ; 

His roar is sunk in boliow «1 
Sound, merry huntsme::! sound the pryse*!” 


2 t}— 


Could the chicftain himself have re- 
counted ‘his himting feats with more 
animation? But the approach of Ha- 
milton after the deed is done, is yet more 
highly wrought—we, like our hero, are 
irresistibly hurvied on by the impetuous 
current of the verse, 


“¢ But who, o’er bush, o’er stream and rock 
Rides headlong, with resistless speed, 

Whose bloody poniard’s frantic stroke 
Drives to tie leap his jaded steed ; 


3 


*« Whose check is pale, whose eye-balls clare, 
As one, sowie visioned sight that saw, 

Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair ?— 
—'Tis he! ‘tis he! ’tis Bothwellhaugh. 


t Sele—DSaddic. 


A word used b 


-gerves to 
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«« From gorv selle,t and reeling steed, 
Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound, 
And, recking from the recent deed, 
He dashed his carbine on the ground.” 


The transition from the past to the 
present at the conclusion of the tale, 
when, 


«« For the loud bugle, pealing high, 
"The blackbird whistles down the vale, 
And sunk in ivied ruins lie 
The banner’d towers of Evandale,” 


is natural and pleasing, and affords a 
most happy conclusion. 

Dr. Jamieson’s “ Water Kelpie,” a 
singular poem, the chief design of which 
vas, “to give a specimen of Scottish 
writing more nearly approaching to the 
classical compositions of our ancient 
bards, than that which has been followed 
for seventy or eighty years past,” de- 
e brought into comparison 
with Burns’s Halloween, which, if it 
dves not equal in humour, it probably 
does in faithful delineation of vulgar 
superstitions, while it excels that poem 
in decorum, and in accurate imitation 
of ancient language. A copious glossary 
is annexed, of the necessity for which, 
as well as of the genuine descriptive 
merit of the piece, our readers shall 
judge, 

** Ouhan lads and lasses wauk the clais, 

Narby yon whinny hicht, 

The sound of me their daffin lays ; 

Thai dare na mudge for fricht. 
Now in the midst of them I scream, 

Quhan toozlin’ on the haugh ; 

Than quhibher by thaim doun the stream, 

Loud nickerin 1n a lauch. 

*« Sicklike’s my fun, of wark quhan run ; 

But 1 do meikle mair : 

In pool or, ford can nane be smyr'd 

Gin Kelpie be nae there. 

Fow teeny wat, I ken the spat, 
Quhair ane sall mect his deid : 
Nor wit nor pow’r put aff the hour, 

For his medal decreed.” 


The volume closes with the “ War 
Song” of the Edinburgh light dragoon 
volunteers, which we might have been 
tempted to blame as misplaced ; but the 
merit of the piece, and the spirit of the 
day, disarm our criticism. What indeed 
can Mr. Scott do better, after exhausting 
the patrimonial poetry of his ancestors, 
than seriously set about making new, 
which he has talents to render so greatly 
superior to the old? 


* Pryse—The note blown at the death of the game. 


“penser, and other ancient authors. 
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We cannot take leave of this very en- 
tertaining and masterly performance, 
without expressing our regret at not 
finding, in this volume, the history: of 
inter, -poetry, which, i if we mistake not, 
the editor had in his former volumes 
given us reason to expect. We trust 


Art IV. Specimens of the early Exghsh P. 


that he has not forgotten his promise, 
but has reserved the performance for cne 
of the works which we see announced as 
nearly ready for publication; viz. The 
lay of the last Minstrel, and an edition of 
Sir Tristram, as written in the thirteenth 
century by Thomas of Erceldoune. 


oets 5 ta which is prefixed, an Historical Sketch 


of the Rise and Prozress of Ei nghish Poetry and Language. By. G. Exuis, Esq. 


¢d edit. corrected. 3 vols. 8v« 


VE take advantage of the re-appear- 
ance of this work; to express our sense of 
its excellence. 

The Historical Sketch, as it is modest- 
ly called, which comes down to the reign 
of Henry VIII. contains more of perti- 
nent matter than is to be found in the 
volumes of Warton; nothing irrelevant 
is introduced, and no Jabour of research 
has been spared to obtain whatever infor- 
mation appertained to the subject. 

After some preliminary observations 
on the language of our ancestors, Mr 
Ellis gives, as a specimen of Anglo- 
Saxon poetrys the ode on Athelsta in’s 
victory, with a literal translation, and 
likewise a metrical ver sion, in the style 
and language of the 14th century. The 
Jast was written by the present ambassa- 
dor at Madrid, then an Eton ce 8 
and is certainly the most wonderful in- 
stance of critical imitation, in one so 
young, that has ever fallen within our 
knowledge. 

The origin of rhyme is next consider- 
ed: on this subject some light has been 
thrown by Mr. ‘Turner’s essay in the 
Archexologia. An abstract of M. de la 
Rue’s very cuges us dissertations is then 
given, and his decisive opinion adduced 
to prove the important 7 that tt was 
from England dani | Normaniy that the French 
first Works ewhich deserve to be 
sited in their Language. "Lhe section is 


} 


eoncluded tlius : 


«¢ But it is not sufficient that the mines of 


literature contained in our publie Jibraric 
should be distinctly pointed out, unless som 
steps are taken to ret nder them generally u: e- 
ful. All the information that ean be obtai 
from the professed historians of the m: idle 
ages has been colleeted by the successive 
labour of our antiquaries, whose activity, 
acuteness, and be rseverance, do them thy 
highest honour: and their ingenuity has of- 
fen been suecessful in detecting f, and extori- 
ing by comparative criticism, many particu- 
lars respecting the state of society, and ihe 
progress of arts ond manners, the direct com- 
munication of which would haye been con- 


sidered by the monkis sh annalists as degrad- 
inz to the lignity of their narrative. “But 
these details, which are neglected by the 
historian, form the p rip wei ipal m materials of the 
poet. His business is minute and particular 
description ; he must seize on eve ery thing 
that passes before hiis eyes ; aud the dress, 
the customs, the occupations, the amuse. 
ments, as well as the arts and learning of the 
day, are necessary, either to the embellish. 
ment or the illu ers on of his subject. An 
edition of the works of the Norman poets, 
least of a copious and well selected series 

of extracts from them, would bea most va- 
Inable present to the public ; and,,indeed, it 
is enly in this bape that they can be very 
generally useful: because the difficulty of 
the old manuscript characters is a permanent 
tax on the ingenuity of each successive stu- 
dent: it is in every case a delay to the enti 
fi ation of his curiosity ; and the talent of 
de ceypl iering obsolete characters is not neces 
sarily attached to the power of profiting by 
the information which is concealed uuder 
them. Besid=s, a searce and valuable manv- 
ser.pt cannot possibly be put into general 
circulation ; and many learned men are ne- 
cessarily debarred, either by distance, or by 
infirmity, or by the pressure and variety of 
their occupations, from spen diz ng much time 
in those public re posite orics of learning, to 
which the access has it ndved | been rendered 
easy, but could not be made convenient, by 
the liberality of their founders.” ; 


or at 


A specimen is given of Layamon’s 
version of Wace, probably the last effort 
of the Saxon language. The progress 
of our tongue is then traced, from its 

earlicst origin, with a brevity suited to 
u 1¢ size of the work, and with such eru- 

ion and judgement, as must excite a 

ish in every reader that Mr. Ellis’s vo- 
mes had been upon a larger scale. 
he iollowing remarks are made upon 

language of Cl haucer, a subject 
hich shoul: 1 have been inves tigated by 

» late biographer. 

es The researches of Mr. Tyrwhitt have 
proved wit rat Dryde ’y denied, viz. that Chau- 
cer’s versification, wherever his genuine text 
is preserved, was uniformly correct; although 

e harmony of his bines has in many instances 
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been obliterated by the changes that have 
taken place in the mode of accenting our 
language. But Chaucer's reputation as an 
improver of our versificgtion principally rests 
gn the invention (or at least on the first adop- 
tion) of the ten-sytlable or heroic verse, of 
that verse which has been employed hy every 
poet of eminence from Spenser to Dr. John- 
son, and in which its original inventer has 
left many specimens, both in the Knight's 
Tale and in the Flower and tire Leaf, which 
Dryden despaired of improving. 

«| With respect to Chaucer’s laneuage, it 
is inpossible not to feel some disappointment 
at the cautiqus and doubtfui opinion deliver- 
ed by the author of our national dictionary, 
and delivered in the introduction to that truly 
noble monument of his genius. That Chau- 
cer € might probably make some innova- 
tions,” and that ¢ his diction was in general 
like that of his contemporaries,’ we should 
have conjectured without Dr. Johnson's as- 
sistance ; because a writer of genius and 
Jearnine will be likely to make some innova- 
tions in a barbarous language, but, in so 
doing, will not choose to become quite unin- 
telligible. From a critic so intimately ac- 
quainted with the mechanism of language 
we should have expected to learp, whether 
Chaucer had in any degree added to the pre- 
cision of our English idiom by improvements 
of its syntax, or to its harmony by the intro- 
duction. of more sonorous words ; or whether 
he was solely’ indebted for the beauty and 
perspicuity of his style to that happy selec- 
tion of appropriate expressions which distin- 
guishes every writer of original thinking and 
real genius. 

«© All Chaucer’s immediate successors, 
those who studied*him as their model, Hoec- 
cleve, Lydgate, King James I. &c. speak 
qvith rapture of the elegance and splendour 
of his diction. He is ‘the flower of clo- 
quence ;’ * superlative in eloquence ;° his 
words are * the gold dew-drops of speech.’ 
Such exaggerated praises certainly imply an 
enthusiastic theugh, perhaps, absurd admira- 
tion ; and, as these poets would probably at- 
tempt to imitate what they considered gs 
eminently beautiful, it seems likely that an 
examination of their style must enable us to 
discover what they considered as the im- 
provements introduced by Chaucer. 


** Now the characteristics of our poetry 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are an exuberance of ornament, and an affec- 
tation of Latinity, neither of which peculiari- 
ties are to be found in Robert of Gloucester, 
Robort de Brunne, Minot, Langland, or in- 
deed in any of the poets anterior to Chaucer. 
This, therefore, may be supposed to be what 
Chaucer himself and his successors meant by 
what they called an ornate style, of which the 
following stanza, extracted from the Court 
of Love, is a curious specimen : 


“© Honour to thee, celestial and clear, 
Goddess of love, and to thy «/lsitude, 
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That giv’st us light so fardown from thy sphere, 
Piercing our heartes with thy pulchriiude ! 
Comparison none of -similitude 
May to thy grace be made in no degree, 
That hast us set with love in unity. 

[St. 88. fol. $30. ed. 1602.] 


«« Tt is not meant that this is an example 
of Chaucer’s usual stvle ; indeed no poet is, 
in’general, more free from pedantry : Pat the 
attentive reader will find that in the use of 
words of Latin derivation, most of which 
are common to the French and Italian lan- 
guages, he very generally prefers the inflec- 
tions of the latter, either as thinking them 
more sonorous, or because they are nearer 
to the original; and that in hjs descriptive 
poetry he is very fond of multiplying his epi- 
thets, and of copying all the other peculiarir 
ties of the Italian poetry (from which his fa- 
vourite metre is unquestionably derived), with 
the view of ¢ refining our numbers, and im- 
proving our language, by words borrowed 
from the more polished languages of the 
Continent.” 

It is well said of the Canterbury Tales 
that they contain more information re- 
specting the manners and customs of the 
fourteenth century, than could be glean- 
ed from the whole mass of contemporary 
writers, English or foreign. 

The section upon the private life of 
our ancestors contains more than is to 
be found in any single writer upon the 
subject. It is not possible to make any 
abstract of this part, in which every sen- 
tence is of essential import. . 

Stephen Hawes, whom Warton prais- 
ed in some unaccountable humour, and 
who in consequence has since been prais- 
ed abundantly at second-hand, is treated 
by the present writer with just severity. 
The specimens which he has extracted 
are thoroughly worthless; and we, who 
have read the poem, know that they fair- 
ly represent the baldness and affectation 
of this miserable writer. We will insert 
here a curious specimen of metre from 
this poem, which has not been selected 
by Mr. Ellis. 


“«* Cace doubtfull, may yet a whyle abyile; 
Grace may in space a remedy provyde. 
Countenaunce causeth the promotion, 
Nought avayleth service without attene 
daunce, 
Repentaunce is after all alusion, 
Vought afore wolde have had persce 
veraunce, 
Wroughte how should be by dede the 
mischaunce, 
Abyde nothing till thon do the dede, 
Provyde in minde how thou mayst havemede, 
Promocion groweth after good governaunce, 
Aitendaxnce doth attayne good favour. 
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Abusyon is causer of all varyaunce, 
Perseveyraunce causeth great honour, 
Mischaunce alway is roote of dolour. 

Dede done cannot be called agayne, 

Mede well rewarded both with joye and 

payne.” 


Of all our old poets, Stephen Hawes 
is the very worst. 

This poet brings 
Henry V1L.’s reign. 


us to the close of 


** "The accession of Henry VIII. could not 
fail to promote the progress of elegant lite- 
rature in Kngland. His title to the crown 
was so undoubted that it left him no appre- 
hension of a rival, and fully secured his sub- 
jects against the recurrence of those sangui- 
nary civil wars which had so long desolated 
the country. He was young, handsome, 
accomplished, wealthy, and prodigal; and 
the nobility, effectually humbled by the po- 
licy of his father, crowded round his person, 
with no higher ambition than that of gain- 
ing his favour and sharing his profusion, 
which was exhibited in frequent tourna- 
ments, in masques, or entertainments con- 
sisting of music, dancing, gaming, banquet- 
ings, and the display of dresses at once gro- 
tesque and magnificent. All the pleasures 
and all the gallantry of the age were assem- 
bled at his court. ‘The press, which had 
already produced complete and sumptuous 
editions of our best early poets, furnished 
an abundant supply of metrical romances, 
Christmas carols, aud other popular compo- 
sitions. Heury himself is known to have 
been a proficient in music, and was perhaps 
an occasional writer of poetry ;* and though 
his skill in the art be rather problematical, 
his taste for it is fully evinced by the almost 
universal practice of his courtiers. Accord- 
ingly, this reign forms a marked epocha in 
our poetical history. 

«« Chaucer, as we have seen, had formed 
his taste upon the model of the Italian no 
less than of the French poets ; but the mas- 
culine beauties of Boccaccio in the Teseide 
and Filostrato had excited his admiration 
much more than the gentler graces of Pe- 
trarch, who now became the universal favou- 
rite. It may, perhaps be matter of surprize, 
that the style of this poct was not svoner 
adopted as a model by our writers of love- 
songs, because the manners of chivalry had, 
in the very infancy of our literature, blended 
the tender passion with a very compctent 
share of ceremonious enthusiasm. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the Lialian language 


«© ® The following lines are, in the Ngee - 
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alone possessed, at that time, sufficient plia- 
bility to form a compound of metaphor and 
metaphysics in the contracted. shape of a 
sonnet. 

«* This difficult novelty seers to have 
been first attempted by the court poets of the 
reign of Henry VIII. It must be confessed, 
that a string of forced eonceits, in which the 
imagination of the reader is quite bewildered, 
—of harsh and discordant rhymes,—and of 
phrases tortured into the most unnatural in- 
versions,—is, not unfrequently, the only re- 
sult of their perverse ingenuity. But even 
these abortive strugeles were not quite use- 
less. In their repeated endeavours to exhibit 
with distinctness the most minute and fanci- 
ful shades of sentiment, they were sometimes 
Jed to those new and happy combinations of 
words, to those picturesque compound epi- 
thets, and glowing metaphors, of which sue- 
ceeding writers, particularly Shakspeare and 
Spenser, so ably availed themselves. The 
necessity of comprising their subject within 
definite and very cantracted limits taught 
them conciseness and accuracy ; and the dif- 
ficult construction of their stanza forced 
them to atone for the frequent imperfection 
of their rhymes, by strict attention to the 
general harmony of their metre. Although, 
from their contempt of what they thought 
the rustic and sordid poverty of our early lan- 
guage, they often alemil a cumbrous and 
gaudy magnificence of diction; they accu- 
mulated the ore which has been refined by 
their successors, and provided the materials 
of future selection.” 


At this era the regular series of spe- 


cimens commences. We must content 
ourselves with exhibiting a few from the 
many delightful mo, brought to- 
gether: to comment upon them would 
be to enter into a critical history of 
English poetry. 
Richard Edwards, who died in 1566, 
is the author of the following ballad. 
“© dmantium ire amorts redintegratio est. 
{in the Paradise of Dainty Devices. ] 
** In going to my naked bed, as one that 
would have slept, 
I heard a wife sing to her child, that long 
+ before had wept. 
She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, to bring 
the babe to rest, 
That would not cease, but cried still, in suck- 
ing at her breast. 
She was full weary of her watch, and grieved 
with her child, : 


{ntique, ascribed to this monarch : 


The eagle’s force subdues cach bird that flies. 


What metal can resist the 


flaming fire? 


Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 
And melt ihe ice, and make the frost retire? 
The hardest stones are pierced through with tools; 


The 


Wisest ure. 


’ aNee : a Late 
wtih princes, Riace | ut Loos. 
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She rocked it, and rated it, until on her it 
smil'd ; 

Then did she sav * Now have I found the 

pros erb true to prove, 

« The falling out of faithful friends rerrewing 
is of lové.’ 


«« Then took I paper,pen, and ink, this pro- 
verb for to write, 

In register for to remain of such a worthy 
wight. ‘ 

As she procceded thus in song unto her little 
brat, 

Much matter utter’d she 
whereas she sat ; 

And proved plain, there was no beast, nor 
creature bear life 

Could weil 


nig - ~ - 

wn to live in love without 
discord and strife: 

Then kissed she her little babe, < 
Ged above, 

© The falling out of faithful friends renewing 
is of love.’ 

* & ~~ "* * * 


be k n 


sl axe b ° 
ha sware Dy 


“I marvel much, pardie,’ quoth she, ¢ for 
to behold the rout, 

Tosee man, woman, boy, and beast, to toss 
the world about; ~ ; 

Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some 
check, and some can smoothly smile, 

And some embrace others in arms, and there 
think many a wile. 

Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some hum- 
ble and some stout, 

Yet are they never fricnds indeed untill they 

a, Once fall out.’ : 

Thus ended she her song, and said, before 
she did remove, 

* The falling out of faithful friends renewing 
»s of love.” 

We quote Lord Herbert of Chirbury’s 
epitaph on himself, in respect to the ta- 
Jents of that extraordinary man. 

«* The monument which thou beholdest here 

Presents Epwarp Lorp Herserr to thy 

sight ; 
A man who was so free from either hope or fear 

To have or lose this ordinary light, 

That, when to elements his body turned were, 

He knew, that as those elements would 

fight, 
So his immortal soul should find above, 

With his Creator, peace, joy, truth, and 

love.” 

This was an extraordinary family. 
His brother George, the poet, is treated 
too contemptuously by Mr. Ellis. No- 
thing can be viler than his conceits; but 
nothing can be more exquisite than the 
language in ‘which those very conceits 
are expressed. Perhaps, of all our poets, 
he best deserves to be called the Well of 
English undefiled. A neat edition of 
his temple was printed in 1796, at 
Bristol, in honour of its piety, not its 
merit. 
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«© On his Muse, by George Withers, 
(Written in prison.) 
«¢ And though for her sake I’m crost, 
Though my best hopes { have lost 
And knew she would make 


rey 


my trouble 
s more than ten times double, 
J 


' 
vatd love ma keen her tov, 


Spite of all the world could do. 


For though banish'd fir 
ek oes 


ra lee 
MPL TV CLOCKS, + 
‘ : } a 
And conn ad Ww } i 


Here 


in the sweet-voiced Philomel ; 
iough ofeall those pleasures past 
Nothing now remains at last 
poor relief, 
That more makes than mends my grief; 
She’s my mind's companion still, 
Mauecre Envy's evil will. 
Whence she should be driven tdo, 
Were’t in mortals power to do. 
She doth tell me where to borrow 
Cowfort in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace, 
And the blackest discontents 
To be pleasing ornaments. 
In my former days of bliss 
Iler divine skill taucht ime this, 
That from every thing I saw 
I could some invention draw, 
And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object's sight. 
By the murmer of a spring, ‘ 
Or the least bough’s rusteling ; 
By a daisy whose leaves spread, 
Shut when Titan gocs to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree 
She could more infuse in me, 
Than all nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 
By her help Lalso now 
Make this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeien gladness 
In the very gall of sadness. 
The dull loneness, the black shade 
That these hanging vaults have made, 
The strange music of the waves, 
Beating on these hollow caves ; 
This black den, which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss ; 
The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight ; 
This my chamber of neglect, 
Wall’d about with disrespect ; 
7rom all these and this dul air, 
A fit object for despair, 
She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 
Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 
L will cherish thee for thi.,— 


nage ER 
sut remembrance, 
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Porsy !~-thou sweet’st content 

That e’er heaven to mortals lent. 

Tho’ they as a trifle leave thee 

Whose dull thoughts can not conceive thee, 
Tho’ thou be to them a scorn 

That to nought but earth are born ; 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness 

Tf I love not thy maddest fits 

More thar: all their greatest wits. 

And tho’ some too seeming holy 

Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 

What makes knaves and fools ef them.” 





In the remarks upon our language 
which form the conclusion of this work, 
Mr. Ellis advances an opinion that it ra- 
ther supplanted the Saxon, than succeed- 
ed to it as it were by legitimate inheri- 
tance. - 


«© The general disaffection and spirit of 
revolt, excited among the English by the 
evident partiality of the Conqueror to the 
partners of his victory, compelled him to 
adopt a system of defence for his newly ac- 
quired dominions, which had a necessary 
tendency to produce the changes that after- 
wards took place in the language of his sub- 
jects. 

«© It has been observed by all our histo- 
rians, that the Saxons, though a brave and 
warlike people, had made little progress in 
the art of fortification, and that to this cir- 
cumstance the Dares were indebted for thie 
almost constant success of their piratical in- 
cursions. The Normans, on the contrary, 
surpassed all the nations of Europe in this 
branch of tactics: end William, availing 
himself of this superiority, erected numerous 
citadels, whieh, being tilled with Norman 
garrisons, secured and over-awed all the 
towns in the kingdom, and afforded him the 
means of assembling his army wiih safety 
and expedition. 

** It is evident thateach of these garrisons 
bore a much higher proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the neighbouring cities, 
at whose expence they were from the firs: 





supported, than that of the whole body of 


Normans to the aggregate population of the 
kingdom. — It was necéssary, therefore, that 
some mercantile jargon should be adopted 
as a medium of communication between the 
foreigners and the natives; and although 
such a jargon, being only employed for occa- 
sional purposes by each, could not linmediate- 
ly displace and become a substitute for the 
established language of either: though the 
Normans were, during a very considerable 
Jength of time, completely separated froim 
their English neighbours by the strongest op- 
position of passions and prejudices : though 


even their commercial intercourse was very 
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limited: it may be doubted whether these 
circumstances had not the effect, of ulti- 
mately rendering more complete that altera- 
tion of language, which they certainly con- 
tributed, in the first instance, to retard. 

“ Tn fact, the most striking peculiarity in 
the establishment of our vulgar English is, 


that it appears to have very suddenly super- 


seded the pure and legitimrate Saxon, from 
which its elements were principally derived, 
instead of becoming its successor, as gene- 
tally has been supposed, by a slow and im- 
perceptible process. The Saxon, certainly 
Hever ell to be cultivated during more 
than a century after the Conquest, because 
the conclusion of the Saxon Chronicle, 
which relates the death of Stephen, cannot 
have been written before the following reign ; 
and the translation of Wace by Layamon is 
not likely to have been composed much be- 
fore the year 1180. Froim this period, I be- 
lieve, the language began to decline, but it 
did not cease till much later; for we have a 
Saxon charter dated in the 43d year of Henry 
iat. that is to say, in 1258. It has beer 
often printed, particularly by Lord Lyttel- 
ton and Dr. eg both of whom have 
thought it necessary to add an English trans- 
lation. On the other hand, we possess some 
English specimens, which, in the opinion of 
all our antiquaries, cannot be referred to a 
later period than 1250: it follows therefore 
that, during several years after the establish- 
ment of our present mixed language, the 
Saxon continued to be the only form of 
speech known to a large portion of the inha- 
bitants of this country. 

‘© Now, if we consider that the Saxon, 
however it might have degenerated from its 
former elegance, still retained the advantage 
of a regular and established grammar, while 
the construction of the Anglo-Norman, or 
English, was extremely fluctuating and bar- 
barous ; it will, probably, be thought that 
the latter could only have acquired the supe- 
riority over its parent language by means of 
the predominant wealth and influence of that 
part of the community by whom it was ex- 
clusively cultivated.” 


This work has been materially im- 
proved since its first appearance. We 
still miss a few authors of merit or cele- 
brity : Hobbes, Chamberlayne, Chalk- 
hill, Cleaveland, Stanihurst, Abraham 
Traunce. A second series of specimens 
selected from our early metrical ro- 
mances, to complete the sketch of our 
poetical antiquities, is nearly ready for 
the press. ‘The lovers of English litera- 
ture will rejoice at this intelligence: 
unlike most antiquarians, Mr. Ellis pos- 
sesses not only the knowledge and the 
patience necessary to collect materials, 
but also the judgment to select, and the 
taste to arrange them, 
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Axr. V. The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Warton, B.D. Fellow of Trinity 


College, Oxford, and Poet-Laureat. Fifth 


are now added, Inscriptionum Romanarum 


Edition, corrected and enlarged. To which 
Delectus, and an Inaugural Speech, Ec 3 


together with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and Notes critical and explanatory. By 
Ricuargp Mant, M.A. Fellow of Orie! College, Oxford. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. about 


700. 


THE memory of the Wartons is de- 
servedly dear to all lovers of English 
literature. Mr. Mant has performed an 
acceptable service to the public in thus 
editing the poems of tlre younger War- 
ton; we should rejoice to see the same 
due tribute paid to the elder brother 
also. 

The memoirs of Thomas Warton con- 
tain, of course, little incident to create 
or gratify curiosity ; he led an easy, in- 
dolent, collegiate life, amusing himself 
with literary pursuits. Mr. Mant has 
published his first composition, a letter 
written when he was nine years old. 
Dr. Joseph Warton always preserved it 
as a literary curiosity, and as such we 
copy it. 


<« Dear sister, 

“‘] thank you fer your Ietter; and, in 

return, 1 send you the first production of 

my little muse, which I wish was now old 

enough to make a song for you to set to 

music; but at present 1 send you these four 
verses, 

“© On Leander’s swimming over the Hellespont 
to Hero: translated ly me from the Latin 
of Martial. 

«*When bold Leander sought his distant fair, 

(Nor could the sea a braver burthen bear,) 

Thus to the swelling waves he spoke his woe, 

Drown me on my return,--but spare meas Igo. 
«* T agree with you in thinking that friend- 

ship, like truth, should be without form or 

ornament ; and that both appear best in their 
dishabille. Let friendship, therefore, and 
truth, music and poetry, go hand in hand. 

«¢ The above verses I know are a trifle—but 
you will make good-natured allowances for 
my little young muse ; it will be my utmost 
ambition to make some verses, that you can 
set to your harpsichord ;—and to shew you 
upon all occasions how sincerely I am your 
pe so etna brother, 

From the School, 


Nov. 7, 1787. 


” 


«Tuomas Warton. 


The following circumstances appear 
to us to prove what has generally been 


. surmised. 


«© On the anonymous publication of the 
“Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers,’ 
about the year 1776, it is known that vari- 
ous Opinions were entertained as to who was 
the author. Mr. Warton being present in a 


large company, where it was the subject of 





conversation, ascribed it to Mason. The 
declaration was at first made inadvertently. 
« Well,” said he, «if I had been Mason, [ 
would not have written it.’ When his words 
were taken up, he was surprised at his hav- 


self; but having once 
ito substantiate hts opi- 
nion. It was founded on the internal evie 
dence of the pocin; versification, style, &e. 
‘But, Mr. Warton, style is so uncertain a 
criterion : how can you pretend to say that 
the poem was writter by Mason from its 
style?’ < Just,’ he answered, ‘as a hatter 
would tell you who made that hat.’ 

«« The opinion, thus delivered and support- 
ed¢ by some means came to the knowledge of 
Mason; who, having occasion to write to 
Warton about the time, took notice of it in 
the following letter: 


r sO committed 


eK 2 ‘ } 
aeiverea, proceeae 








*« But while I have the pleasure of writ- 
ing to you, I feel myself half inclined toadd 
a short expostulation on another subject. [ 
have been told that you have pronounced me 
very frequently in company to be the author 
of the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
bers, and I am told too that the premier 
himself suspects that I am so upon your 
authority. Surely, sir, mere internal“ evi- 
dence (and you can possibly have no other) 
can never be sufficient to ground such a de- 
termination upon, when you consider how 
many persons in this rhyming age of ours 
are possessed of that knack of Pope's versi- 
fication, which constitutes one part of the 
merit of that poem; and as to the wit, hu- 
mour, orsatire which it contains, no part 
of ny writings could ever lead you, by their 
analogy, to ferm so peremptory a judgment. 
I acquit you, however, in this procedure of 
every, even the slightest, degree of ill-nature ; 
and believe that what you have said was only 
to shew vour critical acumen. I only men- 
tion it, that you may be more cautious of 
speaking of other persons in like manner, 
who may throw such anonymous bantings 
of their brain into the wide world. To some 
of these it might prove . ial i 





. al myury 5 
‘sve the frown of 
m certainly 
. } »Oour good 
if that frown was 
increased or iixed by your zpse divit. 












‘*'Lo say more on this trivial subject, 
would bet 
forcien tr 


nation. My easy and independent cireum- 


ay a soucitude On my part, very 


m omy present feelings or ineli- 


stances make such a suspicion sit imighty 
easy upon me: and the minister, nay the 
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please of a man, who neither aims to solicit, 
nor wishes to accept, ary favour from them. 

<¢ Believe me to be, with the truest esteem, 
sir, your much obliged and very faithful 
servant, 

se W. Mason. 

«« P.S. I should be sorry if you thought 
this latter part of my letter required any 
answer.” 


A copy of the Probationary Odes was 
sent to Warton with this letter: 


se Rev. Sir, 

«© T hold ingratitude to be one of the 
basest crimes that can stain the human cha- 
racter. I have deemed it therefore my in- 
dispensible duty to transmit the inclosed to 
you, as a testimony of my grateful recol- 
lection for the peculiar service you have ren- 
dered me, in setting the first exainple of a 
joke, by the continuance of which I have 
already profited so much, and hope to do 
still more so by the succession of future 
editions, with which the accompanying ef- 
fusions will be indispensably honoured in 
future. Had it not been for the inimitable 
effort of luxuriant humour which proceeded 
from you on the occasion [ allude to, the 
world would have been deprived of the most 
astonishing exhibition of genuine joke, that 
ever graced the annals of literature, and I 
should have been still more unhappy to have 


lost the ——— of a competent indepen- 


dency. entreat you, therefore, good sir, 
to accept my warmest gratitude, and believe 
me to be ever yours, 

«« The Editor of the Probationary Odes.” 


On this letter Mr. Mant has simply 
remarked, that Ais readers may perhaps 
understand it: he should ,have stigma- 
tized it as it deserves. Every writer 
lays himself open to public satire: as 
poet-laureat, Warton was almost offici- 
ally exposed ; he himself, with his cha- 
racteristic good humour, joined honestly 
in the laugh. But this letter was a pri- 
vate insult, for which, as no provocation 
had been given, so no palliation can be 
admitted. 

Some odd peculiarities of Warton are 
noticed by his biographer. 


<< It will beno serious imputation on the 
character of such a man to say, that he had 
his singularities and imperfections. _Bio- 
graphical justice requires that such things 
should be noticed; and a smile may perhaps 
he excited at the information, that the his- 
torian of English Poetry was fond of drink- 
ing his ale and smoking his pipe with per- 
sons of méan rank and education; that he 
artook of a weakness which has been attri- 
uted tothe author of the Rambler, and be- 
lieved in preternatural apparitions; that, in 
his fondness for pleasantry and humour, he 
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delighted in popular spectacles, especially 
when enlivened by the music of a drum; 
and that such was his propensity to be pre- 
sent at public exhibitions, as to have induced 
him ata time, when he was desirous of not 
being discovered, to attend an execution in 
the dress of a carter.” 


Of his love of the drum we remember 
an anecdote current at Oxford. He was 
a member of the Jelly Bag Society, so 
called because the fellows of that foun- 
dation wore jelly bags on their heads. 
From the absurdity of this costume the 
place of meeting was kept secret. It 
was known that Warton was a member, 
and a drum was beat through the streets 
as the best means of discovering him. 
The bait took, he could not resist the 
sound, but throwing up the window, 
thrust out head and jelly bag to see 
what was passing. 


«It has been remarked, that during his 
residence at Winchester he was fond of as- 
sociating with his brother’s scholars: indeed 
he entered so heartily into their sports and 
employments, as to have been occasionally 
involved in rather ludicrous incidents. Be- 
ing engaged with them in some culinary 
occupation, and alarmed by the sudden ap- 
proach of Dr. Warton, he has been known 
to conceal himself in some dark corner, and 
has been drawn out from his hiding place, 
to the no small astonishment and amuse- 
ment of the doctor, who had taken him for 
some great boy. He would assist the boys 
in making their exercises, generally contriv- 
ing to accommodate his composition to the 
capacity of him whom he was assisting. 
‘How many faults?’ was a question, the 
answer to which regulated him; anda boy 
was perhaps as likely to be flogged for the 
verses of Mr. Warton as for his own. 

** ] remember that an anecdote used to be 
told relating to this part of Mr. Warton’s 
conduct, which is somewhat characteristic 
of both the brothers. Warton had given a 
boy an exercise; and the doctor thinking it 
too good tor the boy himself, and suspecting 
the truth, ordered him into his study after 
school, and sent for Mr. Warton.” The 
exercise was real and approved: ¢ And’ don’t 
vou think it worth half-a-crown, Mr. War- 
ton ?’ said his brother: Mr. Warton assented. 
‘Well then, you shall give the boy one.’ 
Our author accordingly paid the half-crown 
for his own verses, and the doctor enjoyed 
the joke.” 


Rat-hunting was a sport in which he 
delighted to join with the boys; when 
one of these expeditions was to be un- 
dertaken, he supplied themes and verses 
for the truants who required them. It 
will not be wondered at that the name 
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of Tom Warton should be beloved by 
all the Wykehamists who remember 
him. 

The editor compares the studies and 
performances of v rton and Gray, as 
being contemporaries, between whom 
there existed more than a general re- 
semblance of talents, pursuits, taste, and 
acquirements. “ Partiality to my au- 
thor,” he says, * shall not lead me to 
dispute, that as a poet the palm of su- 
periority must be adjudged to Gray. 


«But in making this coneession, some 
reservation may not unfairly be claimed. It 
should be remembered that the poems of 
Gray were unifor mly compo ed on subjects 
chosen by himself ;° but that the subjects of 
some of the best of Warton’s were imposed 
by the duty, and encumbered with the 
weight, of an official station. Nor is this 
all.—for it may farther be added, that in 
every point the superiority of Gray is far 
from manifest; that if Gray has more ab- 
stract poetry, Warton has more picturesque 
imagery ; if Gray has more fire, Warton 
yields not to him in grandeur ; if Gray more 
frequently strikes the imagination, Warton 
jis not less successful in delighting it; and 
that if, in the examination of individual 

ieces, Gray is allowed to be more perfect, 
Varton, in the general estimate, has cer- 
tainly more variety. Not a poem of Gray's can 
be mentioned, but ene of the same kitid m 
be produced from Warton: bat 
the poems of Warton are such kinds as Gray 
has never attempicd.”’ 


several of 


One fault is common to both poets, 
that of too often substituting sound for 
sense, swelling out sentences that are as 
beautiful as ‘Dubble: in the sunshine, 
and as empty, if examined. Mr. Mant 
might fairly have allowed W the 
ptaise of more originality; tor Gray, 
with all his merit, 
a putter-together of ; the 
designs are indeed his own, but he has 
picked out the materials piece by piece. 

The editor is mistaken in 
that Warton, asa commentator on Eng- 
lish poetry, “ possesses the smgular me- 
rit of having been the first to illustrate 
his authors by an examination of the 
works with which they had been pria- 
cipally conversant.” That merit is 
Theobald’s, and it provoked the envy of 
Pope, who being an indifferent scholar, 
and a worse commentator, abused Bent- 
ley for his learning, and Theobald for 
his annotations. 

Mr. Mant’s criticism on the poetry of 
his author, contains no error so impor- 
tant as to need correction, and no ob- 
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vations of such novelty or utility as 
to deserve to be extracted. Why does 
he call our heroic verse the English 
pentameter? The five-foot Iambic, or 
the ten-syllable line should be its name : 
to call it a pentameter because it con- 
tains five feet, is mere pedantry. 

The poems now first published are 
wo translations from Horace, in the 
metre of Collins’s Ode to Evening, and 
the two following poems. 


«¢ Solitude, at an Inn, 
«* (Written May 15, 1769.) 
«© Oft upon the twilight plain, 
Circled with thy shadowy train, 
While the dove at distance coo’d, 
Have I met thee, Solitude! 
‘Then was loneliness to me 
Rest and true society. 
But, ah! how alter‘d is thy mien 
In this sad deserted scene! 
Here all thy classic pleasures cease, 
Musing mild, and thoughtful peace : 
Here thou com'st in sullen mood, 
Net with thy fantastie brood 
Of magic shapes and visions airy, 
Beckon'd from the land of fairy : 
*Mid the melancholy void 
Not a pensive charm enjoy’d! 
No poctic being here 
Strikes with airy sounds mine car; 
No converse here to faney cold 
With many a fleeting form I hold, 
Tfere all inelegant and rude 
Thy presence is, sweet Solitude.” 
“© On Mr. Head. 
* Oh spare his youth, O stay thy threatning 
hand, 
Nor break too 
band! 
But if his gentle and ingenuous mind, 
The generous temper, and the taste refin ‘d, 
A soul unconscious of corruption’ $ sti in, 
i learning, wit, and genius plead in vain, 
O let the mourning bride, to stop thy spear, 
Oppose the meek resistance of a tear! 
And when to sooth thy force his virtues 


soon young wedlock’s early 


fail, 


-Let weeping faith and widow’'d love prevail!” 


The first of these poems is evidently 
an uncorrected effusion, but it is pleasing 
because the feeling which it describes 
will be recognized by every one. The 
epitaph is perfectly Irish: an address 
upon atombstone to Death, requesting 
him to spare the person who ts there 
interred. We have never seena more fla- 
grant instance of that vile common-place 
artifice, which converis a figure of pas 
sion into the trick of composition. Mr. 
Edgeworth may insert the Epitaph in 
his Essay upon Bulls. 

From the inaugural lecture we copy 

Nn 
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the very able estimate of the faults and 
merits of ‘l'acitus. 


«Tandem vero Tacitus, Sallustii impu- 
tatas sententiolas, et argutas clausulas, ad- 
sectans, quem prius apud eum corruptum 
invenit stylum, corruptiorem adhuc effecit : 
multaque insuper nova dictionis aucupia, et 
ebscuram quandam elegantiam, et urbani- 
tates, nescio quas, e declamatorum scholis, 
que tunc Rome magnopere florebaut, cupi- 
dissime arripuit. Quo quidem faco (ut id 
obiter dicam) nihil perniciosum magis styli 
historici sanitati accidisse poterat, nihil quod 
ab ejus nativa indole magis, abhorret. Ut 
cunque vero Tacitus parum sibi temperaverit 
ab hisce argutiis et importuna concinnitate, 
mirifico tamen acumine ea, que casum 
inagni et ambitiosissimi impeni coumitari 
solent, delatorum insidias, magnatum con- 
surationes, civium proscriptiones, suspectam 
= privatorum potentiam, et super- 
vissimz dominationis occulta concilia, per- 
sequitur, investigat, eruit: nec minima euam 
preteriens, ut exinde res maximi moimenti 
extricet, et futura occupans et premonstrans, 
Quod cum sacacitatis est, et perspicacia 
summi, admirandum magis in hujus ingenii 
scriptore judico, quod tantopere polleat in 
descriptionibus, ad metum et terrorem com- 
paratis ; in quibus confingendis egregie seligit 
Imagines, et captat circumstantias non nisi 
Maximo poetz vel pictori perspiciendas; hoc 


Art. VI. Poems, by Peter 
STOP thief! Mr. Peter Bayley, jun. 


isa literary sharper, who has obtained cre- 
dit uponfalse pretences, and made his way 
into good company by wearing stolen 
clothes, Withoutfarther preamble we shall 
proceed to convict this gentleman of pla- 
giarisms as artful, as dishonourable and 
as dishonest, as have ever stamped any 
pretender with infamy. 

The poem entitled an Evening in the 
Vale of Festiniog, is made up from the 
Lyrical Ballads of Mr. Wordsworth. 


s* It is a blessed scene, and I rejoice 
That I have felt inwove into my being 
A love of the green fields, and azure sky, 
Mountains, and all the multitud’nous th rong 
Of waves that sound along the rocky shore. 
And therefore (for this never-dying passion, 
This craving appetite, has led me on, 
As though possess'd with moody thoughts, 
and fed . 
With wayward fancies)—therefore have J 
roam’d 

Through devious wilds, through pathless 
glens, and climb’d 

The tall cliff"s topmost crag, and therefore 
bar'd 

To the sharp mountain-blast my glowing 
breast. 
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tamen parce et obscure, ut sentiamus eum 
plura apud se sublimiter concepta habere, 
que non vult proferre, et indiciis tantum 
utens, et levissima lineamenta adhibens, et 
lectori multa consulte relinquens, ita tamen 
ut ostendat vel qua studiose celavit.” 


It only remains to notice the editcr’s 
annotations. They are generally trifling 
and worthless ;—tfor instance. ‘ V. 84, 
I meditate my lightsome lay.” ‘To 
meditate my rural minstrelsy,’ Comis, v. 
547; ‘ meditate the muse,’ Lycid. v. 66 ; 
‘Musam meditari:,’ Virg. Ecl. i. 2.” 
Again, and in the same page, V. 205, 
«© Which sloping hills around inclose.” 


* meanwhile murm’ring waters fall 
Down the slope hills.’ Par. Losé, iv. 260.” 


The greater part of these notes are 
no better. To make such annotations 
requires no better talent than memory. 
Boys who cap verses are employed quite 
as much to their own and to the public 
improvement. “This is the folly of the 
times, and it has prevailed tco long: 
two centuries ago it was the fashion in 
Italy, and Spain, and France; England 
has taken up the absurdity when other 
countries were weary and ashamed of it. 


Bay ey, jun. Esq. Svo. pp. 208. 


Nor nursing other feelings have I sought 
The savage grandeur of yon wilds sublime, 
The foaming cat’ract, or the softer voice 
Of bub'ling hill-streams—To this place I 

come 
Led by the self-same impulse. 

This hoar stone, 

Studded with moss, with green and fringed 


moss, 
With crimson fret-work, and bright cups oi 
gold, 


And all emboss’d with curled knots, and tufts 
Of lichens—this hoar stone shall be my seat.” 


These lines are botched up from the 
following passages of the Wye and the 
Thorn. 

«« And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed no doubt from what I was, 
wheia first 
TI came among these hills; when like a roe 
J bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers and the Ionely streams, 
Wherever Nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than 
one 
Who sought the thing he loved. 
ture then, 
(The coarser. pleasures of my boyish days 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 


For na- 




















Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock 
The mountain and thedeep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then tome 
An appetite, a feeling and a love.” 

Lyrical Ballads, vol. i. 195. 


« e . . 
‘ And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee.” 
Ibid. 198. 


«< Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all which we behold 
From this green earth.” 
Ibid. 196. 


«* Like rock or stone it is o’ergrown 
With lichens to the very top. 

* * * 
All lovely colours there you see 
All colours that were ever scen, 
And mossy network too is there, 

* * 


And cups the darlings of the eye, 
So deep is their vermillion die.” 
Lyrical Ballads, i. 37. 


The next instance is more obvious 
and more offensive, as it is a base and 
unfeeling parody upon what we shall 
not scruple to call one of the finest pas- 
sages that ever was or can be written. 


** Who so unbless’d as to lock up his heart 
Against the soothing power and sweet illapse 
Of Nature’s voice es sure there dwells a 
voice, 
A moving spirit, and a speaking tongue, 
In the loud waters, and the nimble air, 
And the still moonbeam, and the living light 
Of suns, resplendent in their mid career.” 
Peter Bayley » p- 45. 
«© And I nave felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime © 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” i 
Lyrical Ballads, i. 1g6. 


Mr. Peter Bayley, aware that so re- 
markable a passage as this would be 
recognised, has affected in one part to 
imitate Petrarch, and for “ the living 
light of suns” has quoted #2 vivo sole. 
A knave is never so knavish as when he 
affects honesty. Unfortunately for this 
gentleman, we also understand Italian, 
and we know that the phrase un vivo 
sole” is one of the metaphors common 
to all rhymers, one of the slang coni- 
pliments of the Italian poets to their 

ustresses. The passage which he has re- 
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ferred to is most likely the following, in 
the 70th Sonnet of Petrarch, speaking 
of Laura: 
*« le parole 

Sonava altre che pur voce humana 

Uno spirto celeste, un vivo sole 

Fu quel, ch’ e vidi, &c.” 
that is a living sun, (or as the commen« 
tator has it in the notes below, a living 
sun of beauty) says Petrarch, “ was she 
whom I saw, and if she be so no longer,” 
that is on account of her age, as the 
Sonnet goes on, “ the slackening of the 
bow does not cure the wound,” It 
occurs again in the 31st Canzonet, and 
with the same application. After hav- 
ing spoken of a tountain which boils in 
the night and becomes cold as the sun 
rises, he goes on, saying, that it is even 
so with him, who is a fountain of tears, 
for 


«¢ Quando ‘| bel lume adorno, 

Ch’ ¢ 'l mio sol, s’ allontana, e triste, e sole 
Son le mie luci, e notte ascura e loro; 
Ardo allhor ; ma se I’ oro 

I. i rai veggio apparir del vivo sole, 

‘Tutto dentro, e di fuor cento cangiar me, 
E ghiaccio farme, cosi freddo torno.” 


Petrarch’s “living Sun” is then the 
eyes of Laura, and Mr. Peter Bayley 
has endeavoured to conceal his theft by 
falshood. 

If this had been a single instance, it 
might have been excused asa pardonable, 
though not prudent effect of admiration, 
but of that hereafter. Mr. Peter Bayley 
is not contented with single imitations ; 
he parodies and he paraphrases; he in- 
serts half a line in one place and the 
other half in another; he patches in 
single phrases, such as “ sweet skirmish. 
ing’ applied to the sound of a brook, 
stolen from the Nightingale, “ with 
skirmish and capricious passagings.” The 
whole art of literary thieving might be 
illustrated from this single poem. 


«© Yet when the coil, 
The stir and bustle of the world shall press 
Heavily ou my heart, and when my seul 
Is sick to death of the incessant hum 
And ceremonious buzz of social life 
7 a * . co 
a resting place 
For my long harass’d thoughts, and thou 
shalt slake 
Thy soul’s hot fever; thou shalt soothe away 
The fretful. peevishness that on the mind 
Hangs most unpleasantly. 
* * - 


Then will thy heart confess. 
The presence of a sober joy —— 
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then thy mind 
Disburthen’d of its fever and thick gloom 
And all surrendered up to the strong charm 
Of Nature.” 
Bayley, 53, 54. 49. 


Compare these passages with Mr. 
Wordsworth’s “ Wye.” 


s* When the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I turn’d to thee! 

* * * 


nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e’er prevail against ws. 

* * * 
to the influences 

Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering thy whole spirit.” 


Lyrical Ballads. 


An old Art of Poetry contains the 
following Short Method of making 
verses. ‘ He who desires to know how 
to make verses without their costing him 
much trouble or study, should take one 
or two or more lines from some good 
poet, which are elegant aid sonorous, 
and he should repeat those over to him- 
self, and then try to make others to the 
same sound and pattern, and if the sense 
be wanting at first, or should not be quite 
so good, he must not mind that ; by doing 
this, and getting a master to teach him 
to make synalephas and contractions, 
and by knowing how to rhyme, by the 
help of our dictionary, he will make 
himself a poet.”” Upon this rule Mr. 
Peter Bayley has proceeded. His * cere- 
monious buzz of social life,”? is made to 
the pattern of ** The dreary intercourse 
of daily life,” and the whole volume is 
made up of these hyper-plagiarisms, 
where the theft is not more daring. We 
should suspect Mr. Peter Bayley to be 
an Etonian by this trick; it is the way 
they make their centos and win their 
prizes, and in consequence the school 
never produces a poet. Gray is the 

reat master of this craft and mystery ; 
fe possessed the passion of a poet, 
and therefore always affects young and 
impassioned readers, but possessing nei- 
ther a creative fancy nor a populated 
mind, the parts of his poems are all 
composed upon this receipt. 

We proceed with our proofs. 

** Not alone 
To h'm who sickens at the dizzy jovs 
Ands.ormy raptures that the world affords.” 
Bay cy, 50. 


: ; ‘¢ That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy got 


yrical Ballads, i. 195. 
* 7 * 


*¢ And one I know, 
One gentle maid, whose mild and peaceful 
soul 
Ts sway’d and temper’d by the very hand 
Of softness and complacency ; her heart 
True and obedient to the touch divine 
Of Nature, and alive to every thrill 
That flows from her pure influence, would 
own 
Her magic in this vale——Oh gentle maid !” 
Bayley, 52. 


«« A most gentle maid 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve, 
(Even like a lady vow'd and dedicate 
‘To something more than Nawure in the grove) 
Glides thro’ the pathways ; she knows alf 
their notes ; : 
That gentle maid.” 
- Lyrical Ballads, i. 94. 
¥* * 


* cad 


«¢ Thou hast learned to look 
On these things with no idle ken ; thy mind 
Has long regarded a free intercourse 
With Nature’s voice as the unfailing stay 
And guardian of thy feelings, as the rock 
The shield and anchor of thy purest joys, 
And therefore thou art happy—and thy mind 
Is stored with sweet and p easant images, 
And made the habitation of those charms 
Which thou hast seen and felt; and after 

days 
Shall see thee feeding on the blissful thoughts 
Which thou hast treasured in thy memory.” 
Bayley, 53. 


“¢ For I have learn’d 
To look on nature—— 196. 
—— well pleas’d to recoznize 
In nature, and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my meral being —— ~ 197. 
— and in after years 
When these wild ecstacies shall be matur’d 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies, &c.” 
Lyrical Ballads, 199. 


The sober pleasure” has been pil- 
fered by Mr. Bayley elsewhere: p. 54. 


‘¢ And now farewell! thou siniling vale, thou 
source 

Of calm and pleasant thought, for this one 
night 

Farewell, thou smiling vale! refresh'd in heart 

And glad in spirit, with oft loitering step 

And still reverted gaze, I quit these scenes 
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Purposing if to-morrow’s sun shall shine 
Upon these eyes, once more to visit thee.” 
Bayley, 53. 


** Farewel, O warbler ! till to-morrow’s eve, 
And you my friends farewel.” 


Lyrical Ballads, 95. 


We now come to the Forest Fay, the 
metre of which poem is copied from the 
Forsaken Indian of Mr. Wordsworth. 
The plagiarisms here, which are innu- 
merable, are mostly in masquerade ; but 
Mr. Bayley’s wardrobe not being very 
large, a passing look is sufficient to de- 
tect them. To string together parallel 
passages is the fashionable criticism of 
the 1 and considered as mere criti- 
cism it is idle and worthless work. In 
the present instance it becomes an act of 
justice to expose an impostor. 


** Then point [ out the squirrel’s hoard, 

Then point I out what trees afford 

Safe nourishment and wholesome food 

Among the treasures of the wood. 

I guide to where sweet berries grow, 

Where earth-nuts in the turf abound.” 
Bayley, 62. 


Filched in spirit, and partly in words 
from the Mad Mother. 


*« I know the poisons of the shade, 
1 know the earth-nats fit for food.” 
Lyrical Ballads, i. 142. 
2 © «2.3 
** Then ditties fill the air around, 
Then choral strains together rise ; 


Now one soft, flowing single sound.” 
Bayley, 62. 


*« Sometimes all little birds that are 
How they seem’d to fill the sea and ai? 
With their sweet jargoning. 
And now ‘twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute, 
And now itis an angel’s song 
That makes the heavens be mute.” 
Lyrical Ballads, i. 170. 
. * * . 
‘© goblin rout 
Swim te and fro, and in and out, 
They coil about in wreaths like snakes 
And swarm thick-clustering in the light, 
‘Then dash the fire about in flakes, 
Aud skirmish with well-mimick'd fight; 
And oftthe fire-flood shifts its hue, . 
Green, purple, yellow; red or blue.” 


Bayley, 68. 


‘To and fro they were hurried about, 
And to and fro and in and out. — 
Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watch’d the water-snakes, 

‘They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they rear‘d, the elfish light 
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Fell off in hoary flakes. 
Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d their rich attire ; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam, and every track 
Wasa flash of golden fire.” 

Lyrical Ballads, i. 164. 


«* About, about, in reel and rout 

The death fires danced at night, 

The water like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue and white.” 

Ibid. 154. 
* * * * & 
**Oh, sov’reign Nature! thou whose sacred 
sway 

Softens the rugged heart ; by thee beguil’d 
The soul new-moulds its essence ; soft and 

mild 
Is the sweet influence that soothes away 
Each jarring discord: thou with thy ‘sweet 

dlay . 
Of forms and tints, waters and thickets wild, | 
So strongly workest on thy wayward child, 
That, conquer’d, all his soul receives thy ray.” 

Bayley, Sonnet, i. 79. 
— ‘¢ till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deform'd 
By sights of ever more deformity. — 
— With other ministrations thou, O Nature? 
Healest thy wandering and distemper’d child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing 
swects, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds and 
waters, 
Till he relent and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy.” 
Lyrical Ballads, vol. ii. 
* * * 

The Sonnets are chiefly stolen from 
Mr. Bowles, sometimes the theft is verbal, 
more frequently the thoughts and plan 
are pilfered. ‘True to his golden rule of 
writing by pattern, Mr. Peter Bayley 
has extended it from one or two lines to 
whole poems. He has even invented a 
new mode of plagiarism, that of trans- 
lating from his contemporaries, unless 
indeed it be imitated from the common 
school exercise of turning an Ode of 
Horace into a different metre—thus the 
following Sonnet is reversified from Mr. 
Bowles. 

«© To a Flowering Shrut—in Winter. 
«How art thou chang’d, once-blooming tree ! 

when last 
Amid these paths I gave my feet to stray, 
Cherish'’d by gales and show’rs, and sume 

mer’s rayy 
Fair didst thou flourish.—But thy hour is 

past 5 

And, scatter'd by the fury of the blast, 
Nna3s 
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Thy blushing flow’rs, the gift of rosy May, 

Thy buds, and verdant leaves are whirl'd 
away, 

And all thy honours to the earth are cast— 

Ah! yet a little, and the breath of spring 

Shall crown thee with fresh flow’rs ; again 
shall bring 

Fragrance to thy young buds, and new-born 
bloom, 

Again shall fan thee with propitious wing. 

But oh! what spring shall dawn upon the 
gloom 

That dwells around the cold and silent temb!” 

Bayley. 

«* How shall I meet thee, summer, wont to 
fill 

My heart with gladness, when thy pleasant tide 

First came, and on each coomb’s romantick 
side 

Was heard the distant cuckoo’s hollow bill? 

Fresh flowers shall fringe the wild-brink of 
the stream, 

As with the songs of joyance and of hope 

The hedge-rows shall ring loud, and on the 
slope 

The poplars sparkle in the transient beam ; 

The shrubs and laurels which | lov’d to tend, 

Thinking their May-tide fragrance might 
delight, 

With many a peaceful charm, thee, my best 
friend, 

Shall put forth their green shoot, and cheer 
the sight! 

But I shall mark their hues with sickningeves, 

And weep for her who in the cold grave lies.” 

Bowles, i. 32. 

In another Sonnet Mr. Bayley has 

fitted in the same conclusion. 

«« That now has leftme here to weep and mourn 

Her that lies buried in the silent tomb.” 

Bayley, 85. 

The Sonnct “ at Harlech Castle,’’ thus 

affectedly entitled, in imitation of Mr, 

Bowles, is stolea in the same manner 

from Mr. Lloyd, more impudently, a, 

the original thoughts are more marked. 


«sHartecu! with many apause and cautious 
tread 

Iclimb'd thy hills; while, wafted from the 
main 

With low wail, as of one long rack’d by pain, 

Through thy lone tow'rs the breezes sigh ; 
its head ; 

The long lank grass that o’er thy tops is 
spread 

Waves wildly ; thy hoar ruins shew how vain 

Conquest’s proud pageant, vict'ry’s lofty 
strain, 

And the priz’d wreath that shades the hero's 
head.— : 
Thy walls are mould'ring ; for the clanging 

steel, 
And din of arms, the murm’ring mountain- 


pee 
) , 


Tlumming amid the wild flowr’s that conceal 
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Thy turret tops, shall give her minstrelsy ; 
And Mercy smiles, e’en in thy courts, to see 
The waving harvest all its stores reveal.” 


“ To Craig Miller Castle. 
‘*This hoary labyrinth, the wreck of Time, 
Solicitous with timid step I tread, 
Seale the stern battlement, or venturous climb 
Where the rent watch-tower bows its grassy 
head. 
These dark damp caverns breathe mysterious 
dread, ¥ 
Haply still foul with tinct of ancient crime ; 
Methinks some spirit of the ennobled dead, 
High-bosom'd maid, or warrior form sublime 
Haunts them ; the flapping of the heavy bird 
Imagined warnings fearfully impart, 
And that dull breeze below that feebly stirr’d, 
Seem’d the deep breathing of an o’ercharg’d 
heart ! 
Proud Tower, thy halls now stable the lean 
herd, . 
Aud musing Mercysmiles that such thou art.” 
Coleridge's Poems, 2d edition. 


Mr. Bowles has been plundered as 
unmercifully as Mr. Wordsworth, by 
this dealer in shreds and patches. 


**Oh! breathe once more that air; Oh! yet 
bid sound ° 
Once more that well-remember'd much lov'd 

lav, 
First heard by me, when in life’s golden May 
My happy hours dane’d onin laughing round, 
There where, through verdant banks with 
poplar crown'd, 
Smooth Wever, steals along his silent way, 
Winding in many amaze with sinuous play ; 
Near whose cool wave, as on the flow’ry 
ground i 
Supine I lay, those sounds first charm'd my 
ear.” 


From Mr. Bowles’s Sonnet at Ostend 
upon the Bells. 


‘* Bidding me many a tender thought recal 
Of summer days, and those delightful years, 
Wien by my native streams, in life’s fair 
prime, 
The mournful magic of theirmingling chimes 
First wakd my wondering childhood into 
tears.” 
Vol. i. 15. 
In another Sonnet, part of this same 
passage is botched in. 
§ to me it speaks of days 
Of long past peace, of those delightful years 
"That never shall return.” Bayley, 94. 


And here Mr. Peter Bayley squints at 
the Sonnet on re-visiting Oxford, by the 
same author. 

But it were endless to enumerate all 
the petty larcenies of this literary Bar- 
rington. Any person conversant with 
Mr. Bowles’s Sonnets who shall peruse 
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these, will perceive that they are in all 
their parts either servilely copied, or 
stolen, or more dishonestly translated. 

We shall notice only one poem more, 
in which Mr. Peter Bayley has com- 
pletely reversed the dream of the alche- 
mist, and succeeded in transmuting gold 
into lead. 


«* And that sweet warbling, in her face 
Call'd up a new and lively grace : 

That warbling moulded every look, 

And feelings born of sound bid rise 

Soft radiance in her kindling eyes ; 

And all her frame with swect emotion shook. 


Then in each feature I could see 

The workings of that sympathy, 

The silent joy that o'er her stole.” 
Baytey, 101. 


«« Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall Jean her ear 
In many asecret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 
Lyrical Ballads, vol. ii. 187. 
+ ¢£ * 
«© And oh, the look ! when from that tree 
At length she turn’d her eyes on me! 
That look may never pass away 5 
Even now it works upon my mind, 
‘And in its magic I shall find 
Subject and food for many a future day.” 
Bayley, 102. 
“«< The look with which they look’d on me 
Had never pass'd away.” 
Lyrical Ballads, i. 163. 
— “with pleasing hopes 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years.” 
ibid. i. 194. 
This is by no means an uninteresting 
specimen of Mr. Bayley’s general prac- 
tice of plagiarism ; having the Lyrical 
Ballads by heart, he fits in the scraps as 
they are wanted, with the same facility 
that a school-boy caps verses. 
** Why is my hand upon my heart ?” 
; Bayley, 100. 


and again, in the last stanza of the same 
poem 


“ Therefore my hand is on my heart. 
is empty space," 
at I trace, 


I look, the of 
I know not w ; 
But when I cease to look, my hand.is on my 


heart.” 


Lyrical Ballads, ii. 77. 
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Mr. Bayley, in this “ Ivy Seat,” has 
kept his eye throughout upon the last 
quoted poem. His Gentle Maid, in this 
piece of patch-work, is a second translation 
from the Nightingale--with this differ- 
ence, that the Nightingale is changed 
into a Blackbird. Yet Mr. Peter Bay- 
ley himself thinks, that to pass off com- 
pilations for original compositions, is 
roguery. * Mr. Kelly does compile with 
a vengeance,” says honest Mr. Peter 
Bayley. “ When a man publishes in his 
own name mere :nusical centos, it is time to 
hint to him, that borrowing here a little, and 
there a little, procured Arne the appellation of 
‘ pilfering Tommy Arne”? But enough of 
musical rogues.” p. 138. 


Pilfering Peter Bayley perhaps sup- 
poses, that he has made the thoughts of 
others his own by his manner of remo« 
delling them. There is a passage in one 
of Donne’s Satires which will fit this 
gentleman. 


“«« But he is worst who, beggarly doth chaw 

Others wits fruits, and in his rav’‘nous maw 

Rankly digested, doth those thing: oyt-spue 

As his own things; and they're his own "tis 
true: 

For if one eat my meat, tho’ it be known 

The meat was mine, ———_ *  * # 


Old Donne is somewhat coarse in his 
expression; but Mr. Bayley may turn 
to the thirtieth line of his second satire, 
to see how such gentlemen as himself ap- 
propriate their neighbours meat. 

But enough of versifying rogues. It is 
sufficient to add, that Mr. Peter Bayley 
has pillaged Akenside as he has Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Wordsworth; that he 
may be tracked to Cowper and to Char- 
lotte Smith; in short, that his whole vo-« 
lume is one mass of patchwork. Enough 
of versifying rogues! We have a heavier 
charge than that of simple roguery to 
bring against this dishonest man. 

That Mr. Bayley should never praise, 
never refer to the authors whom he has 
plundered, was to be expected; to have 
so named them would have been giving 
a hint to his detection. This is the com- 
mon trick of plagiarists; but Mr. Bay- 
ley is no common plagiarist, and he has 
advanced one step farther in meanness. 
After having made up his own poems by 
scraps from Mr. Wordsworth’s, he has 
had the baseness to attempt to ridicule 
Mr. Wordsworth, and has sneered at him 
by name; in the hope, that those of his 
readers who have never read the Lyrical 

Nn# 
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Ballads, may be prevented from reading 
them by the contempt which he has thus 
expressed. The miserable vanity which 
tempted this gentleman to build his own 
fame upon another’s merits, to pilfer the 
reputation of a contemporary, to plume 
his own magpye tail with the feathers 
of the bird of paradise, this wretched 
craving for notoriety would have deserv- 
ed no heavier punishment than the con- 
tempt and scorn which necessarily would 
follow detection ; but this other offence 


Arr. VII. 


OF all the volumes which come before 
Us, there are none which we take up so 

opelessly asthese little fools-cap octavos 
Of wire-wove paper, hot pressed. We 
sit down heartlessly and reluctantly to 
examine the works of a new candidate 
for poetical fame, taught by the doctrine 
of chances and by sad experience to ex- 
pect something which we cannot ho- 
nestly praise, and yet should be unwil- 
ling to condemn. In the present age 
every pretender to poetry can versify 
well, and many a volume, which now 
sinks quietly into oblivion, would have 
acquired no trifling celebrity in the days 
of Dryden and Pope, or even at the com- 
mencement of the present reign. But it 
requires something more now to qualify 
a writer for a place among the British 
poets, than was admitted by our fore- 
fathers as a qualification. Reputation 
may be acquired by striking defects as 
well as striking beauties, but dullness 
and mediocrity have now no chance or 
possibility of success. 

It is, therefore, with no common plea- 
sure that we announce these extraordi- 
nary productions of early genius. It 
will require some faith in the reader to 
believe, that the following Ode was writ- 
ten by a boy of thirteen. 


«© To an early Primrose. 


s* Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nurs’d in whirling storms 
And cradled in the winds. 
** Thee, when young spring first question'd 
Winter's sway, ; 
And dar’d the sturdy blust’rer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 


«¢ In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale 
Unnotic'd, and alone 
Thy tender elegance. 


Clifion Grove, a Sketch in Verse, with other Poems. 


Wuire, of Nottingham. 
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is of a deeper die. Like 2 loathsome 
reptile, it is not encugh for him to feed 
and fatten, but he must endeavour to 
sting and to stain with his pollutions. 
‘}he moral turpitude of this action ex- 
cites our wonder and indignation. We 
know not the name which is hidden un- 
der this alias of Peter Bayley; and happy 
itis for*him, that he can be thus conceal- 
ed; but be he whom he may, this we shall 
say of him— 
Hic niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto! 


By Henry Kirke 
12mo. pp. 111. 


‘* So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the 
storms 
Of chill adversity, in some low walk 
Of life, she rears her head 
Obscure and unobserv’d. 
** While every bleaching breeze that on her 
blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life.” 


The author of these poems is now only 
seventeen. He shall plead in his own 
cause. 


‘« The unpremeditated effusions of a boy 
from his thirteenth year, employed, not in 
the acquisition of literary information, but in 
the more active business of life, must not be 
expected to exhibit any considerable portion 
of the correctness of a Virgil, or the more 
vigorous compression of a Horace. Men are 
not, I believe, frequently known to bestow 
much Jabour on their amusements; and these 
poems were most of them written merely to 
beguile a leisure hour, or to fill up the lan- 
guid intervals of studies of a severer nature. 

“© Tlas To omeos epyor ayarrat: —Every 
one loves his own work, says the Stagyrite ; 
but it was no overweening affection of this 
kind which induced this publication. Had 
tire author relied on his own judgment only, 
these poems would not, in all probability, 
ever have seen the light. j 

«« Perhaps it may be asked of him, what 
are his motives for this publication. He 
answers—simply these: The facilitation 
through its means of those studies which 
from his earliest infancy have been the prin- 
cipal objects of his ambition; and ‘the in- 
crease of the capacity to pursue those incli- 
nations which may one day place him in a 
honorable station in the scale of society.” 


However desirous we should be, for 
the sake of their future fame, to dissuade 
all young poets from premature publi- 
cation, it is evident that no such pruden- 
tial notions could apply to the present 
instance. The author has expressed a 














hope that the profits of this volume may 
enable him to enjoy the advantages of a 
collegiate education, with a view, we 
presume, to ordination. In this hope, 
we fear and believe he will be disap- 
pointed; but disgraceful as the want of 
patronage has ever been in England, we 
will indulge the hope that some powerful 
patron will be found on the present oc- 
casion—some person of rank and opu- 
lence who will seize the easy opportunity 
of securing and deserving the thanks of 
posterity by doing good. : 

That this young poet is deserving of 
every encouragement which the public 
can bestow, the following extracts will 
sufficiently evince. 


«« Now, when the rustic wears the social smile, 

Releas’d from day and its attendant toil, : 

And draws his household round their evening 
fire, 

And tells the oft-told tales that never tire : 

Or, where the town’s blue turrets dimly rise, 

And manufacture taints the ambient skies, 

The pale mechanic leaves the lab’ring loom, 

The air-pent hold, the pestilential room, 

And rushes out, impatient to begiu 

The stated course of customary sin: 

Now, now, my solitary way I bend 

Where solemn groves in awful state impend, 

And cliffs, that boldly rise above the plain, 

Bespeak, blest Clifton! thy sublime domain. 

Here, lonely wand’ring o'er the sylvan bow’r, 

I come, to pass the meditative hour ; 

To bid a while the strife of passion cease, 

And woo the calm of solitude and peace. 

And oh! thou sacred pow’r, who rear’st on 
high 

Thy leafy throne where waving poplars sigh ! 

Genius of woodland shades ! mild 
controul 

Steals with resistless witch’ry to the soul, 

Come with thy wonted ardour, and inspire 

My glowing bosom with thy hallow’d fire. 

And thou too fancy ! from thy y sphiere, 

Where to the hymning orbs thou tend’st 
thine ear, 

Do thou descend, and bless my ravish’d sight, 

Veil'd in soft visions of serene delight. 

At thy command the gale that passes by 

Bears in its whispers mystic harmony. 

Thou wav’st thy wand, and lo! what forms 
appear ! 

On the dark cloud what ciant shapes ¢ 

The ghosts of Ossian skim the misty vale, 

And hosts of sylphids on the moon-\eam sail. 

f * * * 





whose 













Dear native grove ! where’er my devious track, 

To thee will mem'ry lead the wand'rer back. 

Whether in Arno’s polish’d vales I stray, 

Or, where « Oswego's swamps” obstruct the 
day ; 

Or wander lone, where wilderinz, and wide, 

Tae tumbling torrent leayes St. Gothard’s side; 
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Or, by old Tago’s classic margent muse, 

Or stand entranc’d with Pyrenean views ; 

Still, stl to thee, where’er my footsteps roam, 

My heart shall point, and lead the wand’rer 
home. 

When splendor offers, and when fame incites, 

I'll pause, and think of all thy dear delights. 

Reject the boon, and weary'd with thechange, 

Renounce the wish which first induc’d to 
range ; 

Turn to these scenes, these well-known scenes 
once more, 

Trace once again Cld Trent's romantic shore, 

And tir’d with worlds, and all their busy wavs, 

Here waste the little remnant of my days. 

But if the fates should this last wish deny, 

And doom me to some foreign shore to die; 

Oh! should it please the world’s supernal 
King, 

That weltering waves my funeral dirge shall 
sing ; 

Or, that my corse should on some desart 
strand, 

Lie stretch'd beneath the Simodm’s blasting 

; hand ; P 

Stull, tho’ unwept I find a stranger tomb, 

My sprite shall wander thro” this fav'rite 
gioom, 

Ride on the wind that sweeps the leafless 
grove, 

Sich on the wood-blast of the dark alcove, 

Sit a lorn spectre, on yon well-known grave, 

And mix its moanings with the desert 
wave.” 


There is nothing which we should so 
solicitously seek to avoid as the danger 
of exciting disappointment by undue 
praise. ‘That the present volume has its 
faults, who would not expect? The 
story of the ballad is ill conceived, and 
we should censure the Hudibrastic letter 
if it were not for the anecdotes of the 
author which it contains. The tale of 
Bateman is given with less effect in his 
polished couplets than in the old ditties 
to which he refers, and by which we also 
were impressed in childhood. It would 
be invidious to point out these defects, 
without observing, that such defects must 
exist in the productions of a young man, 
and that no fault in such a case could be 
so ominous, as the absence of all faults. 
There is no sap or vigour in the tree that 
pushes out no shoots of wild luxuriance. 

One specimea mere. 


“* To the herb Rosemary. 
«* Sweet scented flow'r! who'rt wontto bloom 
January's front severe, 

} iat’ry desart drear 
serfume ! 
form my nosegay now, 
thee round my brow, 
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And as I twine the mournful wreath, 
Ill weave a melancholy song, 

And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of death. 


*¢ Come fun’ral fow'r ! who lov’st to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely toinb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 

Come press my lips, and he with me 
Beneath the lowly Alder tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not acare shall dare intrude 

To break the marble solitude, 

So peaceful, and so deep. 

*¢ And hark! the wind-god as he flies 
Moans hollow in the forest trees, 
And sailing on the gusty breeze 
Mysterious music dies. 
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Sweet flow’r that requiem wild is mine, 

It warns me to the lonely shrine, 

The cold turf altar of the dead ; 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 

Where as I lie by all forgot, 

A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes 
shed.” 

This is a most interesting poem. We 
know no production of so young a poet 
that can be compared to it, and when 
we say this, we remember Cowley and 
Pope and Chatterton. 

The frequent allusions to ill health 
throughout this volume, give us a me- 
lancholy presentiment which we sincerely 
hope may be groundless. 


Art. VIII. Select Poems ; by the Author of Indian Antiquities. Svo. pp. 120. 


HAPPY isthe poet whose learning, or 
whose genius, enables him in an age 
when smoothness of numbers and cor- 
rectness of versification, even when com- 
bined with justness of sentiment and ele. 
gance of expression, can confer little dis- 
tinction on one of the thousand votaries 
of the muses, to strike out.a new path, 
and seize the envied prize of novelty 
and originality. This happiness is Mr. 
Maurice’s in a considerable degree. The 
Crisis, a poem, addressed to Mr. Pitt, on 
the threatened French invasion in 1798, 
escapes the stigma of triteness even on 
the hacknied subjects of English freedom 
and heroism, and French ambition and 
atrocity, by the vigour of its diction, the 
vividness of its painting, and the glow of 
its colouring. ‘lhe complimentary ad- 
dress to Mr. Pitt with which it opens, 
is most happily wound up in a noble 
simile. 

«¢ For others let the fracrant ineense burn, 
Watted from adulation’s flaming urn ; 
Unaw'd by menaces, unwarp'd by praise, 
Proud sterling virtue secks no borrow'd bays ; 
While Genius, tow’ring on its throne of light, 
Shines, in its own transcendent lustre, bright ; 
The flame it fecls through kindred bosoms 

spreads, 
And wide the intelleetual radiance sheds, 
As yon bright orb that lights the distant pole, 
And warms the glitt’ring spheres that round 
it roll, 
Exhaustless, flames with undiminish’d beam, 
Nor misses from its fount th’ immortal stream.” 


The apostrophe to the Egyptians, and 
exhortation to them to avenge the un- 
provoked attack of the French, is a pas- 
sage of great animation and picturesque 
beauty. But the poem to the memory 
of Sir William Jones, as the most charac- 


teristic of the volume, is the one which 
demands our most particular attention. 
The bard transports himself to the tomb 
of “ departed Genius,” on the distant 
shores of India, and after smiting “ the 
choral shell,” in a solemn and appro- 
priate symphony, ** the Genius of the 
East”’ appears to him in a flood of glory. 


“¢ Not that dire spectre, who, in later days, 
In Asia’s courts rears high her pageant 
shrine, 
Who spurns the martial plume, and loves to 
blaze 
In waste ofdiamonds from Golconda’s mine. 


Oh! not that bloated monster, stain’d with 
bloed, 
Who on pale harams vents her murd’rous 
rage ; 
Toscreaming infants tends th’impoison'd food, 
And to the bow-string dooms eufeebled 
age: 


But she, of elder birth, whose righteous sway 
Asia’s.undaunted sons exulting own'd, 
When liberty diffus’d her halcyon day, 
And virtue rul’d the helm, with Cyrus 
thron’d.” 


This majestic female, after pouring 
forth a tribute of well-deserved applause 
to the memory of the deceased, proceeds 
to trace the progress of science from its 
first dawn on the mountains of Taurus, 
throughout the east, and at length to the 
western empire of Rome ; branding, as 
she proceeds, all the mighty desolators 
of the earth who, in their turns, quench- 
ed in blood the sacred fire of learning, 
and involved the world in darkness ; and 
extolling their milder descendants under 
whose influence peaceful arts again flou- 
rished, and the intellectual flame was re- 
kindled. 





SELECT POEMS. 


The whole skill of the poet has evi- 
dently been exerted to give discriminat- 
ing strokes to the successive ravagers, 
from the first Mahometan conqueror of 
India, to the subverters of the Mogul 
empire, who thus pass in review ; and as 
far as sameness on similar subjects can 
be avoided, he has avoided it: the diffi- 
culty of his task, it should be remem- 
bered, is greatly increased by the slight 
acquaintance of the general reader with 
the subjects of his song, which renders it 
necessary to narrate events in plain terms, 
and mention characters by name, which 
might otherwise have been glanced at 
by an allusion, or recalled to memory 
byahint. Of his success, we can only 
give the evidence of two specimens. 


** Frantie with bigot rage, with blood defil'd, 
A gorgeous crescent gleaming on his crest, 

What furious demon, from Arabia’s wild, 
Ifurls desolation through the ravag'd East ? 


* A sabredrench’d with infant gore he waves, 
His eves in opium’s wildest frenzy roll 
And, while of sacred rites the maniac raves, 
Lust and revenge pollute his guilty soul. 


“ O'er Persia wide his myriad host he pours, 
Burning for spoil, for human blood athirst ; 
Resistless, India, on thy fertile shores, 
‘Tossing their flaming brands, his legions 
burst. 


* On Bacetria’s hills are quench'd the sacred 
fires, 
The Mithriac priests are on their altars slain; 
The proud Sassinian dynasty expires, 
And Asia bends toO ruman’s baleful reign. 


“ Through all her bounds the outcries of 
despair, 
The shrieks of violated beauty, rise ; 
While, blasted by his crescent’s dreadful glare, 
The bloom of scieuce and of genius dies.” 
* * «* 


« Hark! on Carmania’s hills the trumpets 
sound, 
And the fierce Afzhan tribes to arms invite; 
The thund’ring war-stced spurns the trembling 
ground, 
And neighsimpatient for the promis'd fight. 


«To conquest by resistless Naptr led, 
From Candahar they rush impetuous down: 
High on the tyrant’s burnish’d crest display'd 
Gleam the rich spoils of Persia’s plunder’d 
crown. 


“*’Gainst vet'ran warriors, nerv'd with triple 
steel, 
Thy millions, Hiadostan, in vain advance ; 
No more thy rajahs burn with patriot zeal, 
No — enervate, wicld the pond’rous 
ance, 
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«¢ Invincible the iron phalanx moves, 
Dreadful as wasting storms or raging fire : 

Delhi, again, a victor’s vengeance proves, 
Again her butcher'd sons in heaps expire. 


** Tho’ all Golconda flames before their eyes, 
Not all Golconda can appease their rage: 
Unmov’'d they hear the screaming infants’ cries, 

Unaw’d, the curses of expiring age.” 


The striking beauty of the two last 
lines we need scarcely point out. A re- 
currence to the lamented subject of the 
elegy, and a procession of the inferior 
genit of India concludes the piece.— 
“ Westminster Abbey,” is a less happy 
effort of our author. The remarks on 
the vanity of every thing human, which 
make a large part of it, though clothed 
in poetical language, are trite in the ex- 
treme, and too much dwelt upon; for 
after all, “ These little things are great 
to little man.” In characterizing the 
distinguished persons, whose monuments 
he contemplates, he is not very accurate 
or intelligible. We are quite at a loss to 
know which of our Edwards is intend- 
ed to be celebrated in the following 
passage : 

« Oer sainted Edward's shrine, Devotion, 
mourn 5 

Once deck’d with treasures brought from 
ev'ry clime, 

And crowns from brows of vanquish'd mo- 
narchs torn.” 


The last line seems to apply to Ed- 
ward III.; but by what action of his 
blood-stained conquering reign he has 
acquired a title to the meek honours of 
saintship, we confess ourselves totally 
ignorant. 

The very offensive, though common 
fault, of placing persons of small renown 
on a level with characters of the highest 
fame, is prominent in this stanza : 


«© Where hath not glory wafied Vernon’s 
name? 
Where Wager, Warren, are your deeds 
unsung? 
Where Churchill, Townshend, eldest sons of 
fume, 
And Wolfe, the theme of ev'ry Briton’s 
tongue ?” 


If the reader pauses a moment at the 
name of one of the pretended “ eldest 
sons of fame,” to ask, “ Who was he ?”” 
the whole effect of such a passage is 
lost. 

The “* Hymn to Mithra” serves to 
display the author’s oriental learning, 
and powers of lofty versification ; it pos. 
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sesses much grandeur of imagery, and 
poetic description, but from the recon- 
dite nature of the subject, it is little fitted 
to interest any reader, and from the defi- 
ciency of notes, will probably be unin- 
telligible to many. We must beg to sug- 

est, with submission to Mr. M’s deep 

nowledge on the subject, an incongruity 
in enumerating the planets by their Gre- 
cian names of Jupiter, Mars, &c. whilst 
the sun and moon are designated by 
their Persian appellations of Mithra and 
Astarte. We cannot but enter our 
protest against the presumption of our 
author, in admitting one of his school- 
boy exercises, though sanctioned by the 


Art. IX. Pocms, by S.'T. Coreripce. 


THE character of Mr. Coleridge, as a 
poet, is so well known, and his merit so 
fully acknowledged, that nothing more 
can be expected of us on announcing the 
third edition of his poems, than a few re- 
marks suggested by comparison with the 
last. The diminished bulk of the vo- 
lume, caused by the omission of the works 
of Messrs. Lloyd and Lamb, instantly 
excited our warmest approbation, parti- 
cularly as we were inclined to consider 
it as an evidence of the ripened taste and 
improved discernment of our author. In 
his own productions we remarked a few 
highly judicious alterations, with some 
others which we could not equally ap- 
prove—on the whole we must suggest, 
that he has still to learn * the art to 
blot.” He omits scarce any thing, and 
so far from sinking, his juvenile produc- 
tions appear to rise in his esteem ; seve- 
ral of these, which in the last edition 
were thrown into a supplement, with a 
kind of confession of their inferiority, 
now boldly thrust themselves into the 
body of the volume, without apology 
and without abbreviation. 

The pieces now first offered to the 
public are few and short, but such as af- 
ford examples of the best and worst man- 
ner of this striking and peculiar writer. 
Novel and picturesque personification, 
sometimes almost expanding into alle- 
gory, forms perhaps the most promi- 
nent and most beautiful feature of the 
highly figurative style .of Mr. Coleridge, 
but never did he display this character- 
istic with more exquisite grace than in 
the following lines: 


¢ Ah, fair delights! that o'er my soul 
On Mem’ry’s wing, like shadows, fly! 
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applause of Dr. Johnson, among “ Select 
Poems,” published at a mature age. 
The other pieces of this volume, which 
are trifles, and not very pleasing ones, 
we shall pass over in silence. 

On the whole we may observe, that 
the poetic talents of Mr. M. are more 
adapted to delight the fancy, than to 
touch the heart ; on which account he 
will do well to employ himself on the 
splendid and novel topics afforded by 
Asiatic literature, rather than on domes= 
tic subjects of deeper interest, which re- 
quire pathos, simplicity, nature—the 
heart as well us the head of a poet. 


Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 20% 


Ah, flowers! which Joy from Eden stole 
Whale Innocence stood smiling by !” 
Absence, a Farewell Ode. 


__ The political sentiment of the follow- 
ing sonnet is now obsolete, but the ani- 
mated simile by which it is ushered in, 
is worthy of a longer date. 


‘* As when far off the warbled strains are heard 

Thatsoar on Morning's wing the vales among, 

Within his cage th’ imprison’d matin bird 

Swells the full chorus with a generous song: 

He bathes no pinion in the dewy light, 

No father’s joy, no lover's bliss he shares, 

Yet still the rising radiance cheers his sight— 

His fellows’ freedom soothes the captive’s cares! 

Thou, Fayette! who didst wake with start- 
ling voice 

Life's better sun from that long wintry night, 

Thus in thy country’s triumphs shalt rejoice 

And mock with raptures high the dungeon’s 
might : 

For lo! the morning struggles into day, 

Aud slavery’s spectres shriek and vanish from 
the ray!” 


Some other political sonnets, which are 
far from possessing equal poetical me- 
rit, and are disgraced by much coarse 
vehemence of thought and expression, 
surely ought not now to have been 
brought forward for the first time. 

In the complaint of Ninathoma, and 
another metrical imitation of Ossian, we 
cannot discern the slightest trace of Mr. 
Coleridge’s hand, though we clearly re- 
cognise that of a correct and cultivated 
poet; these proofs of versatility of talent 
are pleasing, and show that it is perfectly 
zt the option of this favoured genius, to 
dance along the fairy paths of elegance, 
or soar into the loftiest regions of subli- 
mity. 
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MR. Walker is unhappy in the choice 
of his subject : more knowledge and more 
power ot thought than he possesses are 
requisite to render didactic poetry tole- 
rable. Where he digresses into narra- 
tive he is far more successful. The fol- 
lowing passage is wel] executed for its 
style of composition. 


«¢ Alas ! how fair the dawn. to thousands rose, 

Who ne’er again their eyes in sleep should 
close! 

Ere midnight’s watch, with foul explosion 
driven, 

In mangled atoms, round the burning heaven! 


In fancied safety, lies the Gallic host, 

Moored on the margin of the shelvy coast ; 

But see, amazed, the British line appear, 

Shoot round their flank, and dare their faith- 
less rear ; 

With dreadful flexure, to a crescent bend ; 

Down half their length its clasping horns ex- 
tend ; 

Till closer, closer yet, the fierce embrace, 

With fiery pressure, melts them from the place. 


‘Thus, eastern monarchs, round the savage 
lair, 

Where. couching pards, and lamp-eyed tigers 
glare, 

Light up acircle of nocturnal fire, 

And nigher yet the curve contracts, and nigher; 

Till, struck with dread, the hollow-growling 
game 

See closed apace the moving wall of flame ; 

Escape in vain, with anguished eye, explore, 

And shake the forest with a dying roar. 


* But who shall paint the last convulsive 
throes, 

As ships with ships, in grappling fury, close ; 

Briton and Frank, in mad disorder, joined, 

Bolt meeting bolt, and mast with mast en- 
twined ! 

The glassy deep reflects the fiery air, 

And distant Pharos reddens in the glare ; 

Afric looks on, with blank astonished eyes, 

As, here withdrawn, her fortune Europe tries ; 

—Till, bursting vast, a dread volcanic crash, 

And, coating night's black vault, a sulphur- 
ous flash, 


Art, XI. The Inquiry. 


THIS well-meant poem is decent but 


dull. It requires no common talents to _ 


render metaphysical argument tolerable 
in verse; with what success this author 
has attempted it a brief extract will suf- 
fice to show, 


Aart. X. The Defence of Order; a Poem. By Jostan Watxer, 4. Mf. 8vo. 
pp- 176. 


Like Time's last groan, each pulseless heart 
appal, 

And stilly darkness drops her veil o’er all. 

At that dread signal, Gallia’s naval knell, 

Loose from her grasp unravished India fell ; 

And those, sent forth to spoil the jewelled 
queen, 

A hepe forlorn on Egypt's plains were seen. 

«« And now, the arena’s awful gate unbarred, 

A passage broken through the slaughtered 
guard, 

Nelson retires, to seek severer toil, 

And shake the Baltic, as he shook the Nile; 

While Scotia's chief the flower of Albion leads, 

Tocrown the conflict with their noblest deeds, 

How sternly calm, portentously serene, 

‘Their glorious entrance on the vacant scene ! 

In steady lines, the glittering boats convey 

A freight of heroes through the watery way. 

To Nile’s broad mouth their sweepy course 
they bend, . 

Whose jaws, beset with fangs of fire, distend. 

On Naiure's wall, the beetling cliff of sand, 

A living parapet, the warriors stand ; 

And, bellowing ceaseless from the embattled 
steep, 

The surfy strand their red artillery sweep. 

Yet, full in front, their course the rowers urge, 

To shouts and songs responsive, beat the 
surge ; 

And, should a bolt, which skilful glances 
guide, 

Crush some ill-fated consort by their side, 

Not fear, but rage, the th:ckeaing stroke im- 
els, 

And louder still, the doubling chorus swells. 

The crooked keels at once indent the sand ; 

With ringing arms, the soldier leaps to land ; 

And, on the beach, which arrowy thunders 
tear, 

And sheety lightnings scorch with livid glare, 

Selecis his place, as in parading shew, 4 

When British beauty shone—his only foe. 

Fast as the warriors drop, their comrades still 

Leap to the spot, the gory gaps to fill ; 

Arrayed in speed, they move with growing 
ace, 

Till quickening, kindling, glows the rapid race; 

And up the cliff, with more than mortal 
might, 

They pant, they press, and seize the hostile 
height ; 

—Hostile no more, for every foe is fled, 

In rout and tumult, o’er the valley spread.” 


Part 1. 12mo. pp. 44. 


ee ee ee of good, replete with ev'ry 
evu, 

Pain, death, want, woe, damnation, and the 
devil ; 

So spoke Voltaire—and with too just a hand 

ILis sportive tale of human mis’ry plann‘d, 
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Which brings all earthly woe before our eyes, 

And, strange! to make us laugh, not make 
us wise: 

This -world’s great purpose, thou delusive 
droll, 

Was not to turn our brains, but try our soul. 

For evils physical must be cowféss'd 

Of moral good the fountain and the test. 

And grant the world were aii thy colours 
make it, 


F’en as they represent it, let us take it— 

Thy pen profane its unmeant aid hath given 

To scripture, immortality, and heaven. 

For who the birth of evil can declare, 

Save inspiration? what, save heav’n, repair?” 
There is neither reason nor poetry in 

these lines. Half this pamphlet is filled 

with notes, which discover as little judg- 

ment as the text. 


Art. XII. Lpigrams: in Two Books. By W. Barnes Ruopes. 12mo. pp. 84. 


A VERY indifferent collection. The 
following are examples of the best : 
«* The glow which Cloe’s cheeks possess 
Is something more than Nature's dress ; 
Yet such her happy knack, 
Although she paints, there’s none can boast 


Of knowing which she uses most, 
Carmine or coniac.” 


«* Of every hope and wish possest, 

You d think that Ned was truly blest : 
No: Ned, of wealth and friends bereft, 
Has nought but hopes and wishes left.” 


Arr. XIII. Norbury Park, a Poem; with several others: wriiten on various Ocea- 


sions. By James WoopnHouse. 


THE author of this little volume pre- 
sumes to recall the public attention to 
his name, only by his modest motto— 
Sutor ultra crepidam. 

James Woodhouse is the Woodstock 
shoemaker, who many years ago excited 
the attention of the public, the successor 
in notoriety to Stephen Duck, but with 
fur superior talents, and the predecessor 
ef Mrs. Yearsley and the Bloomfields. 
He is now advanced in age, and when 
we express a hope that this volume may 
obtain a successful sale, we add with 
truth and with pleasure that its merits 
deserve success. 

The following passage will evince that 
this poet has looked at nature with no 
inattentive eye. 


*© Lovelier far than vernal ftow’rs, 

‘Thy mushrooms shooting after show's 5 
‘That fear no more the fatal scythe, 

But proudly spread their bonnets blythe, 
With coverings form’d of silk and snow, 
And lin’d with brightening pink below. 
Like banners, bless'd, they speak of peace, 
And tell me trouble soon shall cease ; 
Still auguring, glad, with aspect bland, 
Love's rapturing vintage just at land ; 
But more the later fungys race, 

Bsgot by Phebus’ warm embrace, 

Jn summer months, or procreant earth, 
By damp September browsht to dirth ; 
‘That, just like Jove, produce their seed, 
From teeming brain, for future breed : 
‘Their forms and hues soine solace yield, 
In wood, or wild, or humid field ;” 
Whose tapering stems, robust, or light, 
Like columns catch the searching sight, 
‘To claim remark where e’er I roam ; 
Depporting each a shapely dome ; 


12mo. pp. 152. 


Like fair umbrellas, furl’d or spread, 
Display their many-colour'd head ; 

Grey, purple, yellow, white, or brown, 
Shap'd like War's shield, or Prelate’s crown— 
Like Freedom's cap, or Friar’s cow], 

Or China's bright inverted bowl— 

And while their broadening disks unfold 
Gay silvery gills, or nets of gold, 

Beneath their shady, curtain’d cove, 
Perform all offiees of love. 

In beauty, chief, the eye to chain, 

‘Mong whispering pines, on arid plain, 

A glittering group, assembled, stands, 
Like Elfs or Fays embattled bands— 
Where every arm appears to wield, 

With pigmy strength, a giant shield ; 

And deeply dyed in sanguine gore, 

With brazen bosses studded o'er ; 

While magic Fanev's ear confounds 

The whistling winds with hostile sounds.” 


Thus also these lines addressed ta 
Shenstone upon his Rural Elegance. 


«© What! cannot He who form’d the fount 
of light, 

And shining orbs that ornament the night 

Who hangs his silken curtains round the sky 

And trims their skirts with fringe of every dye! 

In sheets of radiance spreads the solar beams, 

With soften’d lustre, o’er the tranquil streams; 

Or, o’er the glittering surface, softly flings 

The whispering winds with gently waving 
wings, 

While every kindled curl’s resplendent rays 

Quick dart and drown in bright successive 
blaze !— rm 

Who dipp'd in countless greens the lawns 
and baw’rs, 

And touch'd, with every tint the faultless 
flow'rs !— i 

With beauty clothes each beast that roams 
the plain, 

And bird's rich plume with ever-yaried stain! 
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Fach fair-scal’d fish in watery regions known, 

And insect’s robe that mocks the colour'd 
stone ! 

Doth he not form the peasant’s visual sphere, 

To catch each charm that crown, the che- 
quer'd year? 

Construct hisiear to seize each passing sound, 

From wind, or wave, or wing, or whistle 
round? 

From breathing breeze, or tempest’s awful 
roar, 

Soft lisping rills, or ocean’s thundering shore? 

Unnumber’d notes that fill the echoing field, 

Or mingled minstrelsy the woodlands yield? 

The melting strains, and melodies of song, 

That float, impassion’d, from the human 
tongue-= 
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Or, fondly feels each sound, that sweetly slips, 

Thro’ ear to heart, from favourite lovers’ lips. 

Can trace the nicer harmony, that springs 

From puny gnats’ shrill-sounding treble wings; 

Light fly’s sharp counter; bees’ strong tenor 
tone; * 

Huge hornet's bass, and beetle’s drowsy drone, 

Grasshopper’s open shake, quick twittering 
all the day, 

Or cricket's hecben chirp, that chimes the 
night away.” 


The poem entitled Norbury Park 
abounds with passages of similar merit. 
We should in particular notice the de- 
scription of the Yew Trees. 


Arr. XIV. The Voyage Home from the Cape of Good Hope; with other Poems relating 


to the Cape, and Notes. ByH.W.Tytrer, M. D. 


*¢ OUR captain, to whose care was giv'n 
Three hundred souls, on ocean driv'n, 
Proy’d faithless and majors 
And, after him, let none rely 
On promise, or on Fame’s loud cry, 
Or in appearance trust. 


«« Indignant muses! sing the fate 
Of him, so peor unfortunate, 
And impious suicide ; 
Who, from the poop, at noon of day, 
When all were turn’d a diffrent way, 
Plung’d headlong in the tide. 


«* Nor voice he rais’d, nor arms he spread ; 
The billows rose above his head, 


Ato. pp. 75. 
And sunk him in the main. 

Yet ladders to his aid were thrown; 

And gen’rous hearts, by ropes, went down, 
But all, alas! prov’d vain.” 


From the preceding specimen the rea- 
der will be able to form an adequate opi- 
nion on the merits of the poem before us. 
If its composition has, in any degree, re- 
lieved the author from the irksome uni- 
formity of a long voyage, and if his 
friends have been greuses by its publi- 
cation, the proposed object has, we pre~ 
sume, been answered. 


Arr. XV. Poems on various Subjects. By Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 8vo. pp. 447. 


THESE poems are submitted to the 
public under circumstances which excite 
interest and bespeak indulgence. 

They are the productions of native 
genius, brought forth amid rocks and 
wilds, and at intervals snatched from 
the laborious duties of domestic life. 
But we shall allow the lady to introduce 
her own offspring with the simple grace 
by which she is distinguished. 


«* Go, artless records of a life obscure, 
Memorials dear of loves and friendships past, 
Of blameless minds, from strife and envy pure ; 
Go, scatter'd by affiction’s bitter blast, 

And tell the proud, the busy, and the gay, 
How rural peace consumes the quiet day. 


Ye dear companions, in life’s thorny way, 
Who see your modest virtues here display’d, 
—, or well you know the unstudied 
a 
Was sale meant to soothe the lonely shade. 
But, when the rude thorn wounds the song- 
ster’s breast, 
The lengthen’d strains of woe betray her se- 
cret nest.” Introductory verses. 


The longest and most finished piece 


in the volume, entitled “ The High- 
landers, or Sketches of Highland Sce- 
nery and Manners, with some Reflec- 
tions on Emigration,” contains much 
novel and picturesque description, with 
many fine strains of pathos and moral 
reflection ; the versification is modelled 
on that of Goldsmith, and in the pas- 
sages relative to emigration, there is 
some similarity, bees. 9 perhaps could 
scarcely be avoided, to the sentiments 
of the Deserted Village. In the family 
worship of the peasant, and the recep- 
tion of Farquhar at Glen Doe, there 
is a slight imitation of the “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night ;”’ but, in general, Mrs. 
Grant is very far from deserving the ap- 
pellation of a plagiarist. The far greater 
part of her scenery is snatched from the 
sublime and savage landscapes before 
her eyes; whilst by much the larger 
portion of her sentiment is drawn from 
the pure and copious spring within her 
bosom. ‘The removal to the mountain 
shealings, or “ summer flitting” affords an 
apt example. 
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«© When dappled grey first streaks the 
eastern sky, 
With quick dispatch the cottage-matrons vie, 
Who first shall load the steed that leads the 
way 5 
And wheels and vessels in due order lay. 


Then in collected numbers, duly rang’d, 

With lighten’d hearts, to care and fear 
estrang’d, 

The train proceed :—and first the motley herd, 

For greater strength, or agile force preterr'd, 

Lead on ;—the milky mother following near, 

Their sportive young behold with matron fear : 

Then come the bleating kind with plaintive 
cry, 

And children overjoy'd, they know not why; 

And mothers, smiling on the guiltless race, 

Or clasping infants in their fond embrace. 

* « High on the mountain's side, or in the 
wood, 

Where nature reigns in savage solitude ; 

Or deep embosom’d in some narrow glen, 

Where coy retirement shuns the haunts of 


men, 
The shelter bothys rise to shield the train, 
Who joy to view choir summer haunts again ; 
For here again the sylvan age returns, 
Nor man the curse of ceaseless labour mourns: 
Fair Freedom walks abroad, unties her zone, 
And joys to see the landscape all her own. 
‘‘ Thrown careless on the slope—sce va- 
cant Ease 
Bask in the sun, or court the cooling breeze ; 
And musing Fancy, by some brook reclin’d, 
In language clothe the murmurs of the wind ; 
Or frame to vocal reeds the native lay, 
Or form of mountain-flowers the chaplet gay. 
See Sport, with Exercise and Healticombin’d, 
In happy union, fleeter than the wind, 
Thro’ pathless wastes the sprightly game pur- 
sue, 
* Oft out of reach, but never out of view: 
While eager Hope impetuous gragps the prize, 
And Ardour lightens in the hunter's eyes. 


Where with coy wing the ptarmigan retires, 

And high beyond the rolling mist aspires, 

In safest solitude and purest air, 

‘To rear her young with fond maternal care : 

And mountain hares, white as thedrifted snow, 

Ascend, while fear and danger pant below ; 

Or, where the cagle darts his vigorous flight 
_From — sublime, to trace the realms of 

ig Figg 


The escape of the Chevalier; the he- 
roism of Flora Macdonald; the cruelty 
of the English troops, after the battle of 
Culloden; the universal dejection and 
depopulating emigrations of the high- 
landers, consequent on the Disarming 
Act, are subjects which, in a poem like 
the present, could not be passed over in 
silence; and in the hands of Mrs. Grant, 
they are far from being destitute of in- 
terest. Whatever may be thought of 
our author as a philosopher or politi- 
cian; whatever fault may be found with 
her want of method, and occasional pro- 
lixity, few, we imagine, will peruse the 
Highlanders, without admiration of the 
patriotic spirit which inspires it, and the 
gleams of genuine poetry by which it is 
enlivened. 

The smaller pieces are principally in 
the familiar style, and were intended 
only for the amusement of the particular 
friends of the writer; thus it has hap- 
pened that they have somewhat too 
much of locality to be thoroughly re- 
lished by the public at large; yet they 
are easy, and by no means destitute of 
humour and fancy. The best of them 
have considerable tenderness and pa- 
thos. 


“ A Familiar Epistle to a Friend,’’ 


At length, exulting o’er the trembling spoils. notwithstanding some negligence and 


They see the dun deer fall to crown their toil. 


“« And when calm evening bathes the 
flow’rs in dew, 

And bids the thrush his mellow note renew, 
With answering music maidens pour the lay, 
And drain the listening kine at close of day: 
Delighted echoes spread the cheerful strains, 
And rapt attention holds the silent swains: 
But holds not long—for every thicket round 
Young voices mix’d in cheerful chorus sound. 
Each lone recess the wand'ring tribes explore, 
a\nd now return exulting with their store 
Of berries, that in rich luxuriance spread, 
O’er the dark heath their crimson lustre shed ; 
Or trailing o'er the rocky fragment’s side, 
The clossy foliage spreads its verdant pride ; 
While raspberries nchly fovour'd, climb on 


igh, 
And bask in all the radiance of the sky ; 
Or brambles, on the-brook’s wild margin 
spread, 
With jetty lustre deck their pebbly bed: 


“incorrectness, is a remarkably pleasing 


poem, and inspires us with the utmost 
respect and affection for the author; it 
proves (what indeed it is highly illiberal, 
however common, to deny) the possi- 
bility of a female poet’s turning aside 
from her darling pursuit at the sum- 
mons of duty, and stooping to fulfil the 
humble offices of the nurse and the 
housewife—the wife and the mother— 
and again returning to these pursuits, 
after the busiest years of life are past, 
for the entertainment of her friends and 
the benefit of her family. 

There are two poems translatej1 from 
the Gaelic. “They possess consi,lerable 
beauty, but partake of the prolixcy and 
obscurity so disgusting in the poems of 
Ossian: the prose dissertation prefixed 
is sensible and elegant. Mrs. Grant ap- 

















pears to give the truest and most candid 
account of the celebrated version of 
Macpherson that has yet been pub- 
lished. 

We have already said, that the poems 
of Mrs. Grant are entitled to indul- 
gence; but we should be deficient in 
our duty to the public, and indeed to 
the author, did we neglect to point out 
some faults which call for correction. 
We do not stop to particularize the bad 
rhymes, but they are numerous. That 
poorest of all expletives so frequently 
occurs, as—** so deep, so sweet,” &c. 
“ The clan’s proud standard waves 
amain.” 


** When probity and wisdom loth combine 
With all the poignant humour of a Burns,” 


Arr. XVI. Armine and Elvira: a legendary Tale. The Ninth Edition. With other 
Poems. By Enmunp Cartwricut, M. A. 


THE elegant tale of Armine and 
Elvira, first given to the world in 1771, 
has acquired for its author a degree of 
poetical fame, which naturally led us 
to expect great pleasure from the peru- 
sal of the volume before us. Time, we 
flattered ourselves, must have ripened, 
from blossoms so fragrant and beautiful, 
a mellow and delicious fruit. 

In this pleasing anticipation we have 
been somewhat ) oe | The tender 
plant of poesy, it is probable, has re- 
ceived but little culture from Mr. Cart- 
wright during the last thirty years; thus 
the vernal ~ em of fancy has been suf- 
fered to fade in neglect, and has only 
been succeeded by an autumnul blow 
equally transient and less lovely. 

Our author must not, however, be 
confounded with the herd of common 
versitiers; though deficient in strength 
and boldness—never brilliant, and rarely 
original—he is always moral, generally 
elegant, often ingenious, and sometimes 
pathetic. There is a striking resem- 


Arr. XVII. Nuge Poctice. By F. Savers, M.D. 8vo. pp. $7. 


OF a thin pamphlet, with a title so 
unpretending, a short account will suffice. 
Its longest and most finished piece, en- 
titled, “* Theseus and Ariadne, from an 
epithalamium by Catullus,” is an ele- 
gantly versified poem, more concise, yet 
more ornamented than the original, of 
which it 3 rather an abstract than a ver- 
sion.” Ii some passages we could wish 
that mot » of the costume of theLatin bard 
had been preserved, and that it had been 

Ayn. Rev. Vor. II. 
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and several similar lines are flat and re- 
dundant in the extreme. Industry, sup, 
port, sonorous, aerial, &c. should never 
make their appearance on this side the 
Tweed ; nor such prosody as 





































“« Dear Beatrice with pleasure I read your 
kind letter,” 
«© More difficult to clear than his rey'rence’s 
text.” 

Several sentences are inaccurately 
constructed, and most of the pieces 
might be compressed with advantage. 
Mrs. Grant evidently possesses those 
great requisites for poetic excellence, 
a lively fancy and a feeling heart, and 
we shall be rejoiced to announce a se- 
cond edition of her poems with omis« 
sions and corrections. 


12mo. pp. 132. 


blance between the style and genius of 
Mr. Cartwright and of his friend Dr. 
Langhorne; but the former is less 
chargeable than the latter with obscu- 
rity and affectation. 

“ Youth and Age,” an ode from the 
Swedish, may certainly “ be considered 
as a literary curiosity” as well as an 
agreeable and elegant piece; though, but 
for the advertisement, we should never 
have conjectured it to be of foreign 
birth. 

None of the new pieces are of great 
length, nor does their author claim for 
them any higher title than that of “ Tri- 
fles.” The following is a trifle, but 
surely a very tender and pleasing one. 

«« Not once the sun has deign’d to shine 

My Susan, thro’ this day so drear, 

Tis vet, save that which made thee mine 

To me the brightest of the year. 

«« This day first saw those eyes so blue, 

Their fascinating beams display— 

Blest day! to come with rapture new, 

Yet never steal a charm away !” 


less completely transformed into a mo- 
dern English production. Translation, 
it should be recollected, may be instruc- 
tive, whilst imitation can only be enter- 
taining. For instance—a literal version 
of the lines, 
«© Non humilis eurvis purgatur vinea rastris, 
Non glebam prono convellit vomere taurus. / 
Neon falx attenuat frondatorum arbovis ume 

lram,” 
would have given the English reader 

Oo 
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some new ideas, some insight into the 
peculiarities of foreign and ancient hus- 
bandry ; whereas the expressions, 


‘« The fields deserted give to sweetest peace 
The tired steer ; dhe raté/ing harrows cease : 
The plowshare rusts unheeded. and the oak 
No longer trembles to the woodman’s stroke,” 


present hini only with domestic images 

long familiar to his imagination. Again, 

there is 2 picturesque distinctness in 

“¢ Candida permulcens liquidis vestigia lym- 
phis, 

Purpureave tuum consternens veste culile,” 

which recalls the simplicity of patriarchal 

manners, but which 1s totally lost in 

“€ every office had been dear 

vy’ ws . 

That served thy wants to ease, thy life to 
cheer.” 





It is singular that the modern should 
have fallen short of the delicacy of the 
ancient poet in making Ariadne “ breathe 


her fervent prayer,” for the safety of 


Theseus, forgetful of the * ¢acito labello,” 
of his master. 
“* Talia qui reddis pro dulci premia vita,” 
is affectedly rendered 
‘© That thus repays 
The gift of life, the Loon of gilded days.” 


And in several instances the copy falls 
short of the energy of the original. 
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“ Jack the Giant Killer,” possessed 
considerable merit as a good natured 
parody on Homer, and a sly satire on his 
modern imitators. 

Of the smaller pieces it may be re- 
marked that their diction, though fre- 
quently elegant, is considerably infected 
with those quaint and unauthorized no- 
velties, by which too many writers of the 
present day endeavour to elevate trite 
and prosaic ideas into a semblance of 
high poetry. The following elegiac 
stanzas, improperly styled a Sonnet, will 
be a sufficient specimen. 


*© To a Snow-drop. 


“¢ Fair flower! but yesterday thy milk-white 
vest 

A pegrly dew-drop on earth’s bosom lay ; 

At noon thy green stem rear’d its silken crest, 

To meet the radiance of the transient ray. 


‘«< The night came on—amid the storm-cloud's 
lower 

The hail fell thick—the biting frost-winds rose, 

To-day.I mark thy silvery front no more— 

Deep ari thou buried in the drifted snows. 


«© Like innocence by chilling woe opprest, 

But for a while thou'rt bent by winter's tread, 

Again with Heaven's all-cheering sun-shine 
blest, 

Thou'lt rear to brighter hours thy spotless 
head.” 


Arr. XVIII. A short Account of John Marriot, including Extracts from some of his 


Letters, to which are added some of his Poetical Productions. 


A Short account indeed ; out of a hun- 


12mo. pp. 194. 
his resignation under the severe affliction 


dred and ninety-four pages it employs of a disappointment in his affections. 


nine ! however there is enough of it. 


Mr. Marriot was one of the people 


Many of these poetical pieces were writ- 
ten when he was very young; they were 


called Quakers, and this little volume of not intended for the public eye, and had 


posthumous poems appears to be edited 


by a member of that respectable society. 


Mr. Marriot was of a mild and amiable 
disposition, received a religious éduca- 
tion, and profited by it, as appears from 


Mr. Marriot been alive, many of them, 
probably. would not have been exposed 
to it. They have the general merit of 
mediocrity. 


Art. XIX. Poems; consisting of Elegies, Sonnets, Songs, Sc. and Phantoms; or, the 


Irishman in England; a Farce in tcvo Acts. By T. Jones. 


MR. Jones has been tried in the Court 
of Criticism, and found guilty of violat- 
ing the laws of poetry, by writing and 
publishing nonsense verses: the judg- 


12mo. pp. 136. 
ment of the law is—but as this is the pri- 
soner’s first offence, the Court, in its 
mercy, remits the sentence. 


Art. XX. II Fiore della Poesia Italiana, Fc. The Flowers of the Italian Poetry of the 
18th Century, preceded by some historical Notices of the Poets. The whole selected and 
compiled by G. B. Cassano, Professor of Languages and of Italian Literature. 


THESE little volumes contain a judi- praise cannot be bestowed upon a com- 


cious selection of beautiful poems: higher _pilation of such trifling extent; yet short 
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as it is, it will be useful to the lovers of 
Italian literature in this country, where 
foreign books are not easily to be pro- 
cured, even at a price three and four-fold 
of their original costs 
a) fe 7 .* 
The pretatory notices are brief but 


useful. The editor mist surely be mis- 
taken, when he asserts that Pope was ac- 
customed to say there were only two per- 


Art. XXI. Scenes of Infancy ; descriptive of Tiviotdale. By Joun Leyven. 
pp- | 


WE have seen many poems of the pre- 
sent day which greatly resemble this, and 
yet we scarcely know how to characterize 
it. 'The verse is smooth, the diction ele- 
gant, the matter varied, a picturesque 
country is described, many fanciful su- 
perstitions are touched on, many histo- 
rical facts narrated, which are interesting 
even in plain prose; yet altogether the 
performance is not impressive. Except 
a slight decree of affectation, we are un- 
able to point out any positive fault inthe 
style ; but in the plan of the piece there 
is a great and obvious one—it wants re- 
gularity, compactness, and union of parts 
into a whole. Perhaps we should be full 
as correct in saying the piece has no 
plan. 

Still, if this were all, detached parts, 
however, might please, or indeed the 
whole, when considered as a miscellany, 
like Cowper’s Task, which surely arrests 
attention full as forcibly as any regular 
epic in our language. But, if we must 


Arr. XXII. 


Poems on several Occasions. 


12mo. 


IN these volumes there is a great deal 
of sound morality and orthodox religion, 
and about as much poetry as in a copy 
of the Bellman’s verses. But these 
sweeping censures are unpardonable : 
gentle reader, then, judge for yourself. 


« Pale sickness spread o’er Delia's face of late, 
Threaten'd her brilliant charms t’ obliterate ; 
Dimm'd was the lustre of that beauteous eye, 
Which apathy might warm to extacy. 

They fear'd, who knew the highly valued maid, 
That medicine would try in vain its aid.” 


The maid recovered, however: phy- 
sicians sore, long time she bore, but at 
last got well. . 


LEYDEN’S SCENES OF INFANCY—CRAWFORD’S POEMS 
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sons in the world who understood Greek, 
Calvini, in Florence, and he himself in 
London. Pope was too feeble a Grecian 
for this vaunt. The Rector of L. does 
not extend his supremacy beyond the li- 
mits of England, not even after dinner, 
when he confines the knowledge of Greek 


to one man. 


12mo. 
$4. 


say it, one trifling circumstance still re. 
mains to be objected---Mr. Leyden is not 
a poet, and when this is the case, a man is 
as little likely to succeed in a scene asin 
a drama—in an epigram as in a satire— 
in a couplet as in a volume. 

Though it may rather militate against 
our assertion, we quote Mr. Leyden’s 
best passage, in which the genuine feel- 
ings of his heart seem to have been his 
inspirers. Speaking of himself is apt 
to render the plainest man eloquent. 
Mr. L. it is to be observed, is about to 
embark for the East Indies. 

‘* Not yet, with fond but self-accusing pain, 
Mine eyes, reverted, wander o’er the main; 
But, sad, as he that dies in early spring, 

W hen flowers begin to blow, and larks tosing, 
When nature's joy a moment warms his heart, 
And makes it doubly hard with life to part. 
I hear the whispers of the dancing gale, 
And, fearful, listen for the flapping sail, 
Seek, in these natal shades, a short relief, 
And steal a pleasure from maturing grief.” 


By Cuarres Crawrorn, Z£sg. 2 vols, 
pp- 350. 


Among other pious breathings, we 
have a poetical paraphrase, as it is call- 
ed by a violent misnomer, of our Sa- 
viour’s sermon on the mount: exempls 


gratia: 


*« Ye know full well, by those of ancient time, 
Adultery was held a heinous crime ; 

But I to you laws dictate more severe, 

And say—unto a woman whosoe're 

The wishful eye a love of lust shall dart, 

Is a complete adulterer in heart.” 


Reader, hast thou enough ? If not, re- 
pair to Mr. Becket, of Pall Mall, and 
buy the book. 
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Arr. XXIII. Petrarea: a@ Collection of Sonnets from various Muthors; with an Ine 
troductory Dissertation on the Origin and Structure of the Sonnet. By Grorce Hen- 


DERSON. 12mo. pp. 192. 


THERE is no artifice employed by 
the book manufacturers of this~age of 
commercial speculation, which calls 
more loudly for critical reprehension 
than the immoderate use of compila- 
tion and selection. By this nefarious 
practice the original author is defrauded 
of the hard-earned recompence of genius 
—the public is tricked into repeated 
purchases of the same thing under dif- 
ferent titles—and the literary profes- 
sion is degraded into a system of scarce- 
ly-legal robbery. 

The gleaner of the present collection 
introduces it by the following admirably- 
constructed sentence: “ It certainly may 
not be deemed the least presumptuous 
undertaking in any one who shall attempt 
to point out to public regard the beau- 
ties of others.” In his case, however, 
his humility considers it as singularly 
fortunate, that the possibility of his mis- 
taking in judgment “ has been almost 
prevented by the earlier decision of one 
who in like matters seldom errs,—the 
public.” That is, the volumes from 
which he pilfers are in every body’s 
hands. Could any ill-natured critic 
have demonstrated more clearly the in- 
utility of his book? Mr. Southey it 


Art. XXIV. Calista, a Picture of modern Life; a Poem, in three Parts. 
Booker, LL. D. 


PREMISING that divine poeta isto be 
literally rendered poetic divine, weaddress 
Dr. Booker in the words of Virgil— 


seems was hard-hearted enough not to 
comply with the collector’s desire of 
“ enriching” his “ book” (or himself) 
with a few of his admired sonnets. Pro- 
bably that gentleman conceived that the 
consent of the public ought to be ob- 
tained as well ashisown: an idea which 
seems to have escaped several others 
who are mentioned as consenting to the 
reprinting of their productions. The 
«« dissertation’”’ is penned in a style be- 
neath criticism, but extremely pompous 
and evidently laboured. As to the son- 
nets themselves, a few of them are good, 
good at least for sonnets,which at best are 
but stiff difficult trifles, and surely more 
remote from the simplicity which they 
often affect than any other class of poems 
in our language. But the majority of 
them are Tile better than ravings of 
“ moon-struck melancholy,’’ aped by 
hysterical affectation, or drivelling inco- 
herencies, lisped by sentiment in her do- 
tage, than which nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more hostile to genuine poetry, manly 
sense, and that sensibility which strength- 
ens while it elevates the soul—which 
checks selfishness, adorns virtue, gives 
a zest to domestic privacy, and increases 
the sum of human happiness. 


By Luxe 
4to. pp. 28. 


«© Tale tuum nobis carmen, divine Poeta, 
‘© Quale sopor.” 


Art. XXV. The Suicide, with other Poems, by the Rev. C. W. Etuersten, M. A. 
8vo. pp. 150. 


WE cannot praise this book. It is 
unnecessary to notice faults, where there 


are no merits. 


deadly. 


The sin of omission is 


Art. XXVI. Scenes of Youth, or rural Recollections; with other Poems. By Wituiam 


Ho.tioway. 


THE publication of a second volume 
indicates that Mr. Holloway has found 
purchasers for the first. His verses are 
very respectable. We extract this little 
poem, not as the best,. but as the 
shortest. 

«© Expostulation to a Bird started in a 
favourite Walk. 
«« Syeet native of this brake entangled dell, 

Where, the last spring, 1 mark’d amid the 

boughs 


8vo. pp. 160. 


Thy pensile cradle wave, and heard the trill 
Ot thy soft mother’s kind attentive spouse, 
Who took his stand upon the hedge-row 
green, 
To watch the school-boy's wild and wan- 
d'ring steps : 
O startle not! no stranger to this scene, 
With cruel heart, or hand felonious creeps. 
Here, where the moss climbs up the steepy 
bank, 
On whose soft bosom basking violets lie, 
And modest primroses, or cowslips lank, 





THE PLEADER’S GUIDE. 


Diffuse their sweets, unseen by vulgar eye, 
Oft let me hear thee—while, like thee, I seek 
This lone retirement of our earliest days ; 
And let us join our rural notes, to speak 
The God of universal nature’s praise ; 
For ’tis his guardian hand us both sustains, 
His common bounty we in common share : 
For us he cloth'd the woods and deck’d the 
plains, 
Adorn’d the meads, and scented all the air. 
He gave thy dulcet throat the pow’rs of song, 
He breath'd the tuneful rapture through 
my breast, 
He cast our Jot those rustic shades among, 


Arr. XXVII. 


The Pleader’s Guide, a didactic Poem, in two Parts, €%c. 
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Where meek simplicity has fix'd her rest. 
Why then should I against thy life conspire, 
Or seek thy thraldom, while I rangé secure? 
O, mild associate of the heaven-taught quire ! 
Dismiss thy fears—my presence yet endure. 
* But thou-art Maw!’ methinks such strains 
I hear, 
« Well then may we suspect the plausive 
lay, 
Nor trust’that those our feeble race should 
Spare, 
Whose faithless arts too oft their own be- 


” 


tray : 


By the late. 


J.J.S. Esq. Special Pleader and Barrister at Law. (Anew edition.) 12mo. pp. 212. 


THOUGH the wit of this singular 
production is almost exclusively techni- 
cal, a very superficial acquaintance with 
the profession will enable the reader to 
enjoy its pleasantry. 


“«« The poem is divided into two parts, and 
the whole subdivided into eighteen lectures, 
being the substance of a course of instruc- 
tion in the practice of the courts, and the 
art of special pleading, originally intended 
by the author for the use of his kinsman, 
Mr. Job Surrebutter, to whoin it is particu- 
larly addressed. The author, in the outset 
of his plan, professes to demonstrate to his 
a the decided superiority of the common 
aw over the civil, with respect to some pecu- 
har advantages, heretofore, perhaps, not fully 
eonsidered ; and from thence proceeds to in- 
struct him inthe history of a suit at common 
Jaw, commencing with the original writ, and 
conducting him regularly through the whole 
of the subsequent process, in all its splendid 
varieties and modifications ; and finishing the 
tirst course of his lectures with the parties’ 
final appearance in court, upon the return of 
the process to outlawry. 

« The subsequent lectures, which com- 
pose the second part, resume the subject at 
the point where it rested, preserving the epic 
and didactic character of the work, through 
the remaining stages of the pleadings and the 
trial.’ 

& -@ * 7 oe * * * 
“ OF legal fictions, quirks, and glosses, 
Attorney's gains, and client’s losses, 
Of suits created, lost, and won, 
How to undo, and be undone, 
Whether by common law, or civil, 
A man goes sooner to the devil, 
Things which few mortals can disclose 
In verse, or comprehend in prose, 
I sing—Do thou, bright Pheebus, deign 
To shine for once in Chanc’ry-lane : 
And, Clio, if your pipe you'll lend 
To Mercury the lawyer's friend, 
That usher of the golden rod, 
Of gain and eloquence the god, 
Shall lead my step, with guidance sure, 
Safe through the palpable obscure, 


And take my parchments, for his labour, 
To cover your harmonious tabour.” 


After this exordium the poet or lec- 
turer calls upon all members of the law 
to listen to him and laugh. This appeal 
rather unpleasantly disturbs that tone of 
irony which runs through the work, and 
which should not in any instance have 
been laid aside. He then addresses his 
kinsman, for whose benefit these instruc- 
tions are chiefly designed. 


«« But, chiefly thou, dear Job, my friend, 
My kinsman, to my verse attend ; 

By education form’d to shine 
Conspicuous in the pleading line, 

For you, from five years old to twenty, 
Were cramm’d with Latin words in plenty ; 
Were bound apprentice to the muses, 
And fore’d with hard words, blows, and 
. bruises, 

To labour on poetic ground, 

Dactyls and Spondees to confound, 

And when become in fiction wise, 

In Pagan histories and lies, 

Were sent to dive at Granta’s cells, 

For truth in dialectic wells, 

There duly bound for four years more 
To ply the philosophic oar, 

Points metaphysical to moot, 

Chop logic, wrangle, and dispute ; 

And now, by far the most ambitious 

Of ali the sons of Bergersdicius, 

Present the law with all the knowledge 
You gather'd both at school and college, 
Still bent on adding to your store 

The graces of a pleader’s lore ; 

And, better to improve your taste, 

Are by your parents’ fondness plac’d 
Among the blest, the chosen few, 
(Blest, if their happiness they knew,) 
Who for three hundred guineas paid 

To some great master of the trade, 
Have, at his rooms, by special favour, 
His leave to use their best endeavour 
By drawing pleas, from nine tiil four, 
To earn him twice three hundred more, 
And, after dinner, may repair, 

‘To ‘foresaid rooms, and éhen and there 
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Have ‘foresaid leave, from five to ten, 
To dfaw th’ aforesaid pleas again.” 


The second and third lectures treat of 
the king and his prerogative, and of the 
great superiority of the common to the 
civil law. Having past through this 
preliminary matter, the poet makes this 
humorous invocation. 


*¢ And first bright Cynthius I'll supen’ 
From hallow’d fount of Hippocrene, 
And summons from th’ Aonian grove, 
The daughters of Olympian Jove ; 

But if those sweet harmonious maids 
Disdain to quit their vocal shades, 

Nor Cynthius will his fount forsake, 
To gloomy Dis my pray'r I'll make, b 
And seek the Acherontic Lake 

Down to the hal! of Erebus T'll go, 
And move some Demon in the courés lelow.” 


We have now the history ofa suit at 
common law, till it arrives at the party’s 
appearance upon the Capias Utlagatuin. 
Mr. Surrebutter then digresses to relate 
the memoirs of his own professional 
career: how, by the patronage of Buz- 
zard, Hawk and Crow, ‘Tom Thornback, 
Shark and Co. attornies all, and by 
courting the friendship of attornies, such 
as Joe Ferret, he has risen to his present 
enviable practice. ‘The first part is then 
concluded by an address to the two great 
characters of the legal mythology of 
England. 


*¢ Then let us pray for writ of *Pone, 
John Doe and Richard Roe his crony, 
Good men, and true, who never fail, 
The needy and distress‘d to bail, 
Direct unseen the dire dispute, 

And pledge their names in ev’ry suit— 
Sure ’tis not all a vain delusion, 
Romance, and fable Rosicrusian, 
That spirits do exist withoxs, 

Haunt us, and wateh our whercalout ; 
Witness ye visionary pair, 

Ye floating forms that, lightas air, 
Dwell in-some special pleader s brain ; 
Am I deceiv'd? or are ve twain 

The restless and perturbed sprites, 
The manes of departed knights, 

Erst of the post? whose fraud and Lies, 
False pleas, false oaths, and Avibis, 
Raised ye in life above vour peers, 
And launch'd ye tow’rds the starry spheres, 
Then to those mansions ‘ unanneal’d,’ 


POETRY. 


Where unrepented sins are seal'd:: 

Say, wherefore, in your days of flesh 

Cut off, while yet your sins were fresh, 

¥e visit thus A realms of day, 

Shal:ing with fear our frames of clay ; 

Still doom’d in penal ink to linger, 

And hover round a pleader’s finger, 

Or on a writ impal‘d, and wedg'd, 

For plaintiff's prosecution pledg’d, 

Aid and abet the purpos'd ill, 

And works of enmity fulfil, 

Still doom’d to hitch in declaration, 

And drive your ancient occupation 2 

While thus to you I raise my voice, 

Methinks I see the ghosts rejoice 

Of lawyers erst in fiction bold, 

Levinz and Lutwyche, pleaders old ; 

With writs and entrics round him spread, 

See plodding Saunders rears his head. 

Lo! Ventris wakes! before mine eyes 

Brown, Lilly, and Bohun arise! 

Faci in his parchment shroud appears, 

Some with their quills behind their ears, 

Flourish their velvet caps on hich ; 

Some wave their grizzel wigs, and ery 

Hail happy pair! the glory and the boast, 

The strength and bulwark of the legal host, 

Like Saul and Jonathan, in friendship tried, 

Pleasant ye lived, and undivided died ! 

While pillories shall yawn, where erst ye 
stood, 

And brav'd the torrent of o’erwhelming mud, 

While gaming peers, and fdamesof noble race, 

Shall strive to merit that exalted place ; 

While righteous scriv’ners, who when Sun- 
day shines, 

Pore o’er their bills, and turn their noughts 
to nines, 

(Their unpaid bills, which long have learn’ 
to grow 

Faster than poplars on the banks of Po,) 

Freely shalktend their charitable aid, 

To young professors of the gambling trade ; 

Whitt writs shall last, and usery shall thrive, 

Your name, your honour, and your praise, 
shall live: 

Sailers shall smile, and with bumbailiffs raise 

Their iron voices to record your praise, 

Whom law united, nor the grave can sever, 

© All hail John Doe, and Richard Roe for 
ever !” 

The second part opens in an excellent 

strain of poetry. 

«« Then once more, O ye plealers, and once 
more ° 

I come your pleas and pleadings to explore, 

Ye plodding clerks, avith fugers never weary, 

And thro’ the confines of your cloistersdreary, 


* «¢ Pone.—The Ponce is the writ of attachment before mentioned, it is so called from the 
words of the writ, Pone per radium, salvos plegios, ** Put, by gage and safe pledges. 


A. BY 


John Doe and Richard Roe. 
John D d Richard } 


+ “ Dames.—The author in this passage seems to have contemplated the probability of 
certain characters of both sexes in the fashionable world, exhibiting their persons in the pil- 


lory for keeping public gaming tables. 
a late declaration of a jearned and noble jud 


It is written in the true spirit of prophecy, and from 


ze, (no less distinguished for his impartial and 


independent spirit, than for his great zeal and earnestness for justice) the editor very sincerely 
v9 


hopes Jr. S.’s propheey will be shordy fuldille 


| 





MAYNE’S GLASCOW. 


Following the process ‘Love the Aonian steep, 

T have presuun’d with inky thumbs to sweep 

‘The *golden lyre; nor*vet the more have 
tceasd . 

To greet [St. Michael the archangel’s feast, 

Nor still sometimes upon §St. Martin's morn 

\Uhro’ Inner and thro’ Middle Temple borne 

(While yet detained in that obscure resort) 

Cease I to roam thro’ {Elm or Garden Court, 

Fig-tree, or Fountain Side, or learned shade 

Of King’s-Bench Walks, by pleadings vocal 
made— 

Thrice hallow'd shades! where slip-shod 
benchers muse, 

Attorneys haunt, and special pleaders cruise!” 


Art. XXVIII. Glasgow: a Poem, 

AN outline of these verses was pub- 
lished in the Glasgow Magazine for 
December, 1783. Dr. Geddes praised 
it in his Epistle to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland in 1792, and now in 
1803, the author has revised, extended, 
and republished it. 

The poem contains sixty of what may 
be called Scotch stanzas: of their merit 
a brief specimen may suffice. 


“¢ Hail Industry! thou richest gem 

That shines in virtue’s diadein! 

While Indolence, wi’ tatter'd hem, 
Around her knee, 

Sits, chitt’ring, like the wither’d stem 
O’ some boss tree! 


«© To thee we owe the flocks 0° sheep, 
That glad Benlomond s cloud-capt stcep ; 
The pregnant mines that yield you heap 
O” massy coals; ‘ 
And a’ the tenants o° the decp, 
Canght here ia sheais ! 


* «<¢ Golden Lyre.—Sir John Fortescue observes, ¢ that the university of 
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The case of John-a-Gull and John-a- 
Gudgeon is then narrated through all its 
proceedings till the trial, when the coun- 
sel agree 


“« To draw 
A special case, and save the point in law, 
That so the battle, neither lost nor won, 
Continued, ended, and again begun, 
Might still survive, and other suits succeed, 
For future heroes of the gown to lead, 
And future bards in loftier verse to PLEAD.” 


And thus ends this very original and 
very humorous poem. 


by Joun Marner. 12mo. pp. 51. 
«© And a’ the villas round, that gleam 
Like spangles i* the sunny beam ; 
The bonny haughs that laughing seem, 
Wr plenty growing ; 
And a’ the bleach-fields on ilk stream 
Thro’ Clydesdale flowing! 
‘* fence, Commerce spreads her sails to a’ 
The Indies and America: 
Whatever makes a penny twa, 
By wind or tide, 
Is wafted to the Broomiclaw, 
On bonny Clyde! 
« Yet, should the best exertions fail, 
Aud fickle fortune turn the scale ; 
Shou’'d a’ be lost in some hard gale, 
Or wreckt on shore, 
The merchants’ house makes a’ 
As heretofore. 


things 


hale, 
«¢ Wi broken hanes should labour pine, 
Or indigence grow sick and dwine, 
"Uh Infirmary, wi’ care divine, 
Unfolds its weasure, 
And turns their wormwood cup to wine— 
Their pain to pleasure!” 


tl (for so 


ie laws, 


he calls the Inns of Court and Chancery) di¢ not only study the laws to serve the couris 


of justice, but did further lear: 
Ferial gis at Dued. Orig. uri 
seems to have acted up to the 


professional career, part I. lect. 7 


i to dance and 
ic. Ce 


55. 


ic. 


artes 


I 


spirit of he original istitution, See tie Memoirs of, his 


instruments on the 


to sing, and to play on 
§ Mr. % 


, 
wede Laud. J 


Lee. Ang., c. 49. 


Tt —+——— yet not the more 
ie muses haunt, 


” 


Cease J to wander where t! 
iy grove, &e.” Milton. 
uw terms respectively derive their names from the 


Ciear. spring of shady 
t “ St. Michael the archangel.—The | 


Michaelmas Term 


festivals of the chureh, immediately preceding their commencement. 
originally commenced. in cight days aiier the feast of St. Michael inclusive, Octabus St. 
Michaelis; but by the Joint operation of two acts of parliament, and the alteration of style, 
it has in effect becn procrastinated, so as not to commence before the 6th of November.” 
§ “ Saint Martin —Crastino Si. Martini, « the morrow of St. Martin,” the 12th day of 
November; formerly the fourth, now the second return day of Michaelmas term.” 

|} © Thro? inaer and thro’ middle darkness borne. Milton.” 

@ « Elm, or Garden Court.—* ‘the lons of Court were placed out of the city and noise 
thereof, in the suburbs of London. Seorsim parumpor in civitatis suburlio.” Fortese. 
The several courts in the Temple, have been erecied at different periods, upon the scite of 
the gardens and pleasure-grounds, belonging to the IMosfel or domus mausionalis of the 
Temple, granted eriging}ly upon Igase to Sur Jrdinvs Ceesar aud others.” 
Uc 
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Enough notes are added to eke out 
the little volume to fifty pages: they are 
designed to illustrate the local allusions. 

The re-appearance, after twenty years, 
of such a single solitary trifle as this, is 
somewhat curious ; and when we observe 


POETRY. 


that its resurrection was made at Glou- 
cester, it reminds us of the poor Ameri- 
can fly, who was sent across the Atlantic 
in a bottle of Madeira, and revived by 
the sun-beams just to flutter and die in 
another country. 


Arr. XXIX. Syr Reginalde; or, the Black Tower: a Romance of the Twelfth Century. 


With Tales, and other Poems. 
pp. 170. 


IN this worthless volume there is one 
extraordinary extract from Jackson’s 
State of the Defunct, which, for its 
oddity, deserves to be re-extracted. 


«© An acquaintance of mine, an Oxford 
scholar, hath, to my certain knowledge and 
belief, cured many disorders, and laid the 
ghosts of many disturbed people, when no 
other person could do them. In a village 
where I lived, I do know that there was a 
great house, a mansion-house, haunted by 
a spirit that turned itself into a thousand 
shapes and forms, but generally came in the 
shape of a boiled scrag of mutton, and had 
bafted and defied the learned men of both 
universities ; but this being told to my friend, 
who was a descendant and relation of the 
learned Friar Bacon, he undertook to lay it, 
and that even without his books ; and it was 
done in this manner: he ordered some water 
to be put into aclean skillet, that was new, 
and had never been on the fire. When 


By E. W. Brayrey and W. Herzerr. 


12mo. 


the water boiled, he himself pulled off his 
hat and shoes, and then took seven turnips, 
which he pared with a small pen-knife that 
had been rubbed and whetted on a loadstone, 
and put them into the water. When they 
were boiled, he ordered some butter to be 
melted in a new glazed earthen pipkin, and 
then mashed the turnips in it. Just as this 
was finished, I myself saw the ghost, in the 
form of a boiled scrag of mutton, peep in at 
the window, which I gave him notice of, 
and he stuck his fork into him, and soused 
both him and the turnips into a pewter dish, 
and eat both up. And the house was ever 
after quiet and still. Now this I should not 
have believed, or thought true, but I stood 


by and saw the whole ceremony perform- 
ed!!!" 


This story has been indifferently ver- 
sificd. Having extracted the prose nar- 
rative, we have cut the jewel out of the 
head of the toad. 


Art. XXX. Rhapsodies by W. H. Irevann, Author of the Shaksperian MSS. &c. 
8vo. pp. 200. 


«« AS on thy title page, poor little book! 
Full oft 1 cast a sad and pensive look, ~ 
I shake my head, and pity thee ; 

For I, alas! no brazen front possess, 
Nor do J ev’ry potent art soaathen, 
To send thee forth froin censure free.” 


We must own that this title page 
leads us to a very different conclusion, 
and convinces us that the writer does 

Ossess a brazen front. ‘“ Rhapsodies 
t W. Hz. Ireland, author of the Shak- 
sperian MSS.” We should willingly 
have suffered Mr. W. H. Ireland to pass 
by, even though he had not had the de- 
cency to hide himself under some alias, 
but when he chuses to remind us of a 
fraud, that evinced as total a want of all 
feeling of excellence, ali reverence for 
genius, as it did of all common honesty, 
we cannot but observe that the face 
which forms the frontispiece to the vo- 
lume would have appeared with more 
propriety in the pillory. 

These rhapsodies are like all Mr. 
Ireland’s former verses, a mixture of 


old phraseology and modern barbarisms. 
A short specimen will suffice. 


** Ah, willow, willow! droop with me, 
Still bend thy verdant head, 
For I have lost my own true love, 
Ah! wherefore is she fled? 
Sad willow tree, 
She’s gone from me, 
So, willow, I will weep with thee. 


«* The silver stream which bathes thy root, 
Is emblem of my heart, 4 
It gently murmurs as it glides ; 
I moan love's cruel smart. 
So willow weep, 
When cold I sleep, 
And shade me in the grave full deep. 
«© For round thee still the breeze shall moan ; 
Thou still wilt droop thine head, 
And, weeping, shade the friendly turf 
‘That shrouds me when i’m dead. 
So, willow tree, 
I'll sit by thee, 
Thou soother of my misery.” 
The ballads are the best pieces, if best 
be an allowable epithet to pieces of 
which none are good. 








FROM this volume we will quote 
what appear to us the best specimens of 
the author’s performances, serious and 
comic. 


‘© Pass to the weary and deserted couch 
Of grey infirmity ; the wreck of health, 
And strength, in nature’s stealing progress 

borne 
To piteous helplessness ; ungrateful youth 
Its cheerful smiles denying him, his mind 
wells undiverted on the view of death 
Approaching with deliberate pace, as loth 
To seize a prey so fair, so long resisting. 
Bear with his childishness, and let him taste 
A social hour; thine ear awhile allow 
To his garrulity, his fav'rite tales 
Of earlier times, when he was young and gay. 
"Twill make him happy, stir his sluggish 
blood 
To brisker cireulation, and perhaps 
Defer the hour when it must flow no more. 
This is the only pleasure age can know; 
Nor surely less the pleasure to bestow it. 
Of late my worldly callings drew me oft 
Where such a man dozed out his eve of life. 
A man of bustle he had been, and chose 
Life’s busiest cares: his :ctive spirits yet 
Scarce ninety pilfering years had plundered 


out; 
And thus his heavy fate more heavy seem'd. 
His energies decaying, he resigned 
His interests to the kindred next his heart, 
And sought repose. Sole on his interests bent, 
His kindred soon forgot their source. Neglect 
Repaid their benefactor, or when nigh, 
Contempt was smirking in each face,and sneers 
For errors of his fast-decaying sense 
And wasted memory. The old man felt 
His mortifying lot, and drooped apace. 
Yet when the zephyr breath d, and the bright 


sun 

Shone gaily forth, he hobbled to his door 

And cheery gazed upon the world : and oft 

Hestopt (for such acquaintance had he made) 

A passer by, to ask how fared his health 

And what the news. In ruder times he sat 

Unjoyous in an old arm-chair. When I ap- 

ard, 

He rose @twas all he could) and shook my 
hand. 

He gladden'd at my sight, for well he knew 

I scorned him not, but had a willing ear 

For his discourse. He told me his complaints ; 

Een that was comfort—told me how his 
friends 

No more delighted in his sight ; and thence, 


Arr. XXXII. 


Writings, Notes, Sc. 


THIS little. volume exhibits a very 
singular instance of literary imposi- 
tion. We use the word in no dishonour- 
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A natural step, reverted to his days 

Of youth and happiness: then tidings ask'’d 

Of how the ce went now. Unsparing f 

Freely the wished intelligence supplied, 

"Till smiles would play upon his wrinkled 
cheeks, 

And all his cares, and all his woes seem'd 
nought. 

And when the hour of separation came, 

He griev'd it was so soon ; in warmest phrase 

Talk'd of what thanks he was in debt to me, 

That I had done him so much charity ; 

Then with his palsied hand again shook mine, 

And bad me soon return.” 


The following lines are part of a poem 
occasioned by a satire upon short people. 


«¢ Complexions unseémly, or limb that of- 
fends; 7 
Bandy legs and high shoulders, carbuncles, 
and wens, 
Shall scon feel the force of my sone. 
Your scare-crows and dowdies Vil cursedly 
maul, 
All under-sized people, or people too tall, 
And people as broad as they are long. 


«¢ All ye that have locks to disSgure the pate, 
Like carrots in hue, andas stubbornly straight, 
Such locks ye shall certainly me. 
And henceforth shall none With impunity 
wear 
A nose of the bottle kind, nose that’s too spare, 
Or nose you might make into two. 


“« On an uncomely leg, or a mere stump of 
wood 
Assuming the place where a leg has once 
stood, 
Depend on’t my wit sha’nt be stinting. 
No face with more mouth than should come 
to its share, 
Or short of an eye any longer I'll bear, 
And let me catch any man squinting ! 


«« Next ailings of every description I'll scout: 
Colds, agues, and fevers, the gripes and the 
gout, 
Shall get a satirical trimming. 
And dotage shall feel too the gall of my pen; 
For no good excuse can be for old men, 
And surely still less for old women.” 


There is some merit in these passages, 
but Mr. Kenney is often feeble and 
often incorrect. 


Poems from the Portuguese of Luis de Camoens ; with Remarks on bis 
By Lord Viscount StRANGFORD. 


8vo. pp. 160. 


ble sense, and wish that one less equivo- 
cal could have been found to express our 
meaning. The trick which Lord Sttang- 
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ford has practised is perfectly the reverse 
of that of which we have convicted Mr. 
Peter Bayley, junior. Instead of pilfer., 
ing the reputation of another, Lord 
Strangford has been increasing it: he 
has imputed his own merits to Camoens. 


«« The late ingenious translator of the Lu- 


siad has pourtrayed the character, and nar- 


rated the misfortunes of our poct, in a men- 
ner more honourab!e to his feelings asa man, 
than to his acenracy in peint of biographical 
detail. Iris with diffidence, that the present 
writeressays to correct his errors : but as the 
real circumstances of the life of Camoens are 
mostly to be found tn his own minor com- 
positions, vith which Mr. Mickle was Teay iter 
quainted, he trusts that certain informaion 
will atone for his presumption.” 


It does not, however, appear that 
any inaccuracies have been detected in 
Mickle’s’ account. Enough has been 
added to elucidate, in some degree, the 
character of the poet, and still more that 
of his present biographer. 


«< The family of Camoens was Ulustrious, 
and originally Spanish. ‘They were long set- 
led at Cadmon, a eastle in Galicia, from 
which they probably de rived their patronymic 
appellation. Ilowever, there are some who 
maintain that their name alluded to a certain 
wonderful bird, whose mischievous saga- 
city discovered and punished the snaallest de- 
viation from conjucal fidelity. A lady of the 
house of Cadmon, whose conduct had been 
rather indisereet, demanded to be tried by 
this extraordinary judge. Her mnocence was 
proved, and in gratitude to the being who 
had restored him to matrimonial felicity, the 
contented husband adopted his name.” 


Of Vasco Pires de Camoens, Alcayde 
of Alamquer, the ancestor of the poet, 
some anecdotes might have been found 
in history, little to his honour. He is 
aceused of having accepted a commis- 
sion to assassinate the master of Ovis, 
afterwards Joam I. at Atouguia, and it is 
certain, that after he had capitulated with 
that prince upon honourable terms, he 
engaged in a conspiracy against his life, 
in resentment, because certain favours 
had been refused to his solicitations. 

Lord Strangford having stated that 


ee * The Cama. 
CQuintil. a huma dama, v. 199.) 
one of these terrible attendants. 


POETRY. 





the poet was born at Lisbon, observes 
that the plice of his nativity is ascertain- 
ed by his frequent application of the epi- 
thet paternal to the 'Tagus. There is no 
reason to doubt the fact, because it is cers 
turin that his parents were Lisboners; but 
no such inference can be deduced from 
his calling the Tagus paternal. The epi- 
thet would have been equally applicable 
had he been bosn at Santarem, Salva- 
terra, Abranies, or any village upon the 
course of the river. 
- 
<* During the. period which he passed at 
the university, he an utter stranger to. 
that passion, ith which bre afterwards be- 
came so intimately acquainted. Itis even re- 
corded, that white. the manly graces of his 
person inspired maszy of the better sex with 
admiration, he treaied bis fair captives with 
disdain, or at most, as the amecre objects of 
temporary transport. 

“© But the scene was soon to be changed, 
and on his arrival at. Lisbon, he was destined, 
to fgel the full vengeance of that god whose 
power he had contemned. Love is very 
nearly allied to devotion, and it was in the 
exercise of the latter that Camoens was intro- 
duced to the knowledge of the former. In, 
the church of « Chyst’s Wounds,’ at Lisbon, 
on the itth of April, 1542, he first, beheld 
Dona Caterina de Ataide, the object of his 
purest and earliest attachment. The churches 
of Spain aud Portugal, says Scarron, are the 
very cradles of intrigue; and it was not long 
betore Camoens enjoyed an opportunity ot 
declaring his affection, with all the romantic 
ardour of eightcen, and of a poet. 

*«¢ But, in those davs, love was a state of 
no trifling probation, and Jadies then uncon- 
scionably expected a period of almost chival- 
rous servitude, which, happily for gentlemen, 
is no longer required. ‘The punctilious seve- 
rity Of is mistress formed the subject of our 
poet’s most tender complaints ; for, thongh 
her heart liad secretly decided in his favour, 
still Portuguese delicacy suppressed all avowal 
of her passion. After many months of ado- 
ration, when he humbly besought a ringlet 
of her hair, she was so far softened by his en- 
treaties, as to make a compromise with pru- 
derv, and bestow one of the silken fiilets 
which eacircled her head! These aneedotes 
must not be despised, for they mark the tem- 
per of the tines. 

‘* The peculiar situation of Dona Caterina 


Was 





Our poet himself gives a somewhat different account of the matter. 
Formerly, every well regulated family in Spain retained 
The intidelity of its mistress was the only circumstance 


which could deprive it of life. Should her guilt have been-extended to any degree beyond 
a wish, the fauuhful bird immediately betrayed it, by pape. at the feet of its injured lord. 


It soon was difficult to find a Camao that had lived in t 
tions; and at length the species became entirely extinct ! 

‘This odious distrust of female honcur is ever characteristic of a barbarous age. 
Vdmbs of Africa, are expedients ladicative of equal refinement.” 


Cantus of Spain und tie 





ie same family during three genera- 


The 















(that of one of the queen’s ladies) imposed an 
uniform restrainst on her lover, which soon 
became intolerable. Like another Ovid, he 
violated the sanctity of the roval precinets, 
and was in consequence banished from the 
court. With the precise nature of his of- 
fence we are unacquainted, but it toe proba- 
bly arose from a breach of discretion, the first 
and noblest amongst the laws of gallantry, 
Whatsoever it might have been, it furnished 
a happy pretext to the lady’s relations, for 
terminating an intercourse which werldly 
considerations rendered, on her part, of the 
highest imprudence. But Love prepared con- 
solation for his votary, where least he ex- 
ected it. On the morning of his departure, 
his mistress relented from her wonted seve- 
rity, and confessed the secret of her long-con- 
cealed affection. ‘The sighs of grief were 
soon lost in those of mutual delight, and the 
hour of parting was, perhaps, the sweetest of 
our poet’s existence. Thus comforted, he 
removed to Santarem (the scene of his banish- 
ment) but speedily returned to Lisbon, again 
tasted of transport, was a second time de- 
tected, anda second time driven inio exile. 
‘To such a spirit as Camoens, the inactivity 
of this situation must have proved insupport- 
able ; the voice of Love whispered a secret re- 
proach, and inspired him with the glorious 
resolution of conquering the obstacles which 
fortune had placed between him and felicity, 
He accordingly sought and obtained permis- 
sion to accompany King John ILI. in an ex- 
pedition then concerted against the mocrs 
in Africa. Here, whilst bravely fighting 
under the command of a near relation, he 
was deprived of his right eye, by some splin- 
ters from the deck of the vessel in which he 
Was stationed. Many of his most pathetic 
compositions were written during this cam- 
paign, and the toils of a martial life were 
sweciened by the recollection of her for w hom 
they were endured. 

“His heroic conduct in many engage- 
ments, at length purchased his reeal to court. 
He hastened home, fraught with the most 
tender anticipations, and found—whiat must 
have been his feelings?—that his mistress 
was no more! 

«© There can scarcely be conceived a more 
interesting theme for the visious of romance, 
than the death of this young and amiable be- 
ing. The circumstances of her fate are pe- 
culiarly favourable to the exercise of conjec- 
ture. She loved, she was beloved, yet un- 
fortunate in her attachment, she was torn 
from the world: at the early age of twenty ; 
and we cannot but adorn ier grave with 
some of the wildest flowers which fancy pro- 
duces.” 


To this event the poet often alludes. 
One sonnet upon the subject is thus para- 
phrased in the present volume. 


“ When from my heart the hand of Portune 
tore 
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Those smiling hopes that cheer'd mine 
earlier day, 
Woauld that she too had kindly borne away 
The sweetly sad remembrances of yore ! ‘ 
] should not then, as now, in tears deplore 
My buried bliss, and comfort’s fast decay ; 
— lor Love (on whom my vain dependance 
lay) y 
Still ling’ring on delights that live no more, 
Kills all my peace—-whene’er the tyrant sees 
My spirit taste a little hour of ease! 
Fell star of fate! thou never canst employ 
A torment teeming with severer smart, 
Than that which Memory pours upon the 
heart, , 
While clinging round the sepulchre of joy!" 


The character of Lord Strangford’s 
translations, when any originals actually 
exist, we shall elucidate hereafter. In 
this place we will insert another sonnet, 
omitted by the noble writer, in which 
nothing has been added to the ideas, 
though something has certainly been lost 
in the expression, as must inevitably be 
the case where the beauty of the original 
consists in the swect and simple expres- 
sion of a sweet and simple feeling. 


Meek: spirit, who so early didst depart, 
Thou art at rest in heaven! T liager here 
And feed the lonely anguish of my heart, 
Thinking ofall that made existeace dear. 
All lost! if in the happy world above, 
Remembrance of this mortal life endure, 
Thou wilt not there forget the perfect love 
Which still thea seest in me, O spirit pure ! 
And if the irremediable grief, 
The woe which never hopes on earth relief, 
May merit aught of thee, prefer thy prayer 
T'o God, who took thee early to his rest, 
That it may please him soon amid the blest 
‘To summon me, dear maid! to meet thee 
there. 

To most imaginations Camoens will 
never appear so interesting as when he is 
bewailing his first love. It is in these 
moments that he is most truly a poet, 
Shall we be excused for inserting ano. 
ther specimen of his natural manner ? 


Delightful fields, and thickets gavand green, 

Ye woods that shadow o'er the mountain's 
scene, 

Ye rocks grotesque, ye fountains cold and 
clear, 

Who, as ye murmur down the sparkling stee 

Your concord with the waving went 
keep, 

And send sweet music to the traveller's ear. 

O lovely scenes! unsatisfied my sight 

Dwells on your beauties now, your ancient 
shade, 

Clear fountains, gleaming through the open- 
ing glade, 

Rocks, thickets, fields, 


and all your green 
lelight. 
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Me, other than I was, ye now behold, 

I gaze around, and tears suffuse my eyes ; 
Ye tell me, lovely scenes, of days of old, 

And thoughts of former happiness arise. 


But it is the humour of Lord Strang- 
ford to represent Camoens as very amor- 
ous, and very successful in his amours. 


‘«¢ There are some who assert that Camoens 
quitted Lisbon in consequence of a discover- 
ed intrigue with the beautiful wife of a Por- 
tuguese gentleman. Perhaps this story may 
not be wholly unfounded. It is improbable 
that he remained long constant to the me- 
mory of a departed mistress, when biving 
beauty was ready to supply her place. His 
was not a heart that could safely defy temp- 
tation, although the barbarous ingenuity of 
some commentators would make us believe, 
that all his amours were purely platonic, and 
that he was ignorant of the passion in every 
other respect. Happily for himself, the case 
was different, and his works record that he 
more than once indulged in the little wander- 
ings of amatory frolic.” 

7 * * * * 

«© Gallantry was the leading trait in the dis- 
position of Camoens. His amours were va- 
rious and successful. Woman was to him 
as a ministering angel, and for the little joy 
which he tasted in life, he was indebted to 
her. The nizgic of female charms forms his 
favourite theme, and while he paints the al- 
lurements of the sex with the glowing pencil 
of an enthusiast, he seems transported into 
that heaven which he describes. Nor did 
this passion ever desert him ; even in his last 
days, he feelingly regretted the raptures of 
youth, and lingered with delight on the re- 
membrences of love. A cavalier named 
Ruy de Camera, having called upon our au- 
thor to finish a poetical version of the seven 
penitential psalms, raising his head from his 
miserable pallet, and pointing to his faithful 
slave, he exclaimed, ‘ Alas, when I was a 
peet, [was young, and happy, and blest with 
the love of ladies, but now, I am a forlorn 
deserted wretch :—See—there stands my poor 
Antonio, vainly supplicating four-pence to 
purchase a little coais—I have them not to 
give him!’ The cavalier, as Sousa quaintly 
relates, closed his heart and his purse, and 
quitted the room. Such were the grandees 
of Portugal!” 

Having, therefore, assigned the cha- 
racter of Camoens, Lord Strangford 
writes poems in the purest manner of Lit- 
tle Moore, and prints them as transla- 
tions from the Portugueze. 

«* Thou hast an eye of tender blue, 
And thou hast locks of Daphne’s hue, 
And cheeks that shame the morning's break, 
And lips that might for redness make 

Roses seem pale beside them ; 
But whether soft or sweet as they, 
Lady! alas, I cannot say, 

“For I have never tried them. 


POETRY. 


“« Yet, thus created for delight, 
Lady! thou art not lovely quite, 
For dost thou not this maxim know, 
That Prudery is Beauty's foe, 

A stain that mars a jewel! 
And e’en that woman’s angel face, 
Loses a portion of its grace, 

If woman’s heart be cruel! 
‘* Love is.a sweet amd blooming boy, 
Yet glowing withthe blush of joy, 
And (still in youth’s delicious prime} 
Tho’ ag’d as patriarchal time, 

The withering god despises : 
Lady! would’st thou for ever be 
As fair, and young, and fresh as he— 

Do all that Love advises!” 


Some of the comment of Faria, says 
his Lordship, has been introduced into 
the translation of this poem, and certain 
very necessary liberties taken with the 
original. The original poem to which 
he refers— 


Naé sei quem asseHa 
Vossa formosura, 
Que quem he tad dura 


Nao pode ser bella, &c. 


lies open before us, and the necessary li- 
berty which has been taken is to write 2 
new one, differing totally in every part 
and point. We have not the edition of 
Faria y Sousa to look for his comment, 
nor, poet as old Manuel was, are we dis- 
posed to believe that the present ingeni- 
ous writer has been more indebted to the. 
note than to the text. 

The original referred to for the fol- 
lowing Madrigal consists of only three 
lines, being the smote or text which Ca- 
moens was to amplily. 


« The simple youth who trusts the fair, 
Or on their plighted truth relies, 

Might learn how vain such follies were, 
By looking in his lady’s eyes, 
And catch a hint, if mely wise, 

From those dumb children, cradled there ! 

* Poor fool! thy wayward feats forbear,’ 
(Those mute advisers seem to say) 

¢ And hence with sighs, and tears, and care, 
* For thou but fling’st thy heart away, 
‘To make a toy—tfor babies’ play.” 


He who trusts in eyes, says the origi- 
nal, may see in their babies that babies 
have no faith. 

Quem se'confia em hius olhos, 


Nas meninas delles ve, 
Que meninas nao tem fe. 


Lord Strangford oo, a have succeed- 
h 


ed in his stratagem, if he had not affixed 
the line of Portugueze to each of his 
poems ; we should then in vain have 











sought for the originals, though no doubt 
whatever would have existed in our own 
minds. In fact, he who is any ways con- 
versant with Fortugueze literature, could 
not for a moment believe that any poems 
of this character, we may almost add, of 
this merit, exist in the language. We 
will not say that Camoens has never 
written so well, for what beauties he has 
are of a higher class, of a purer and 
better feeling : but he has never written 
so fancifully, and where any hint of these 
Canzonets and Madrigals does exist ‘in 
his verses, it has always been most mate- 
rially improved. We will adduce one 
instance more. What follows is the li- 
teral and naked translation of the 34th 
sonnet. 

When the clouded sun is showing to 
the world a calm and doubtful light, I 
go along a delightful meadow thinking 
of my fairenemy. Herel see her con- 
certing her tresses, there with her face so 
fair upon her hand, here chearfully taik- 
ing, there thoughtful, now standing still, 
now walking; here she is seated, there 
she sees me, raising up those eyes, so care- 
less! here somewhat moved, there se- 
cure; here she is sorrowful, there she 
laughs, and in fine in these weary thoughts 
this vain life perpetually passes away. 

When such a poem as this is referred 
to as the original of the coming canzonet, 
will not the reader wonder why Lord 
Strangford, like a true adept, should wish 
to conceal his power of transmuting base 
metals into gold? 


«* When day has smil'd a soft farewell, 
And night-drops bathe each shutting bell, 
And shadows sail along the green, 
And birdsare still, and winds serene, 
I wander silently. 
«* And while my lone step prints the dew, 
Dear are the dreafhs that bless my view, 
To Memory’s eye the maid appears, 
For whom have sprung my sweetest tears, 
So oft, so tenderly : 
**T see her, as with graceful care 
She binds her braids of sunny hair ; 
I feel her harp’s melodious thrill 
Strike to my heart--and thence be stil] 
Re-echo'd faithfully : 
‘* T meet her mild and quiet eye, 
Drink the warm spirit of her sigh, 
See young Love beating in her breast, 
And wish to mine it’s pulses prest, 
God knows how fervently! 
*« Such are my hours of dear delizht, 
And morn but makes me long for night, 
And think how swift the minutes flew, 
When last amongst the dropping dew, 
. Lwander’d silently.” 
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As it is an allowable stratagem in war 
to hoist false colours, we have no objec- 
tion to see good verses of Irish manufac- 
ture smuggled in under the Portugueze 
flag, but when his Lordship ce isures the 
very conduct which he has himself adopt- 
ed, without acknowledging what he has 
done, he carries the deception too far. 


«« The translator begs to observe, that for 
the most part, he has closely copied his au- 
thor, but that where circumstances demand- 
ed, he has not hesitated to be 


<« True to his sense—but truer to his fame.” 


“* Literal versions are justly deemed ab- 
surd; yet, on the other hand, too great an 
extension of the Horatian precept, ‘ Nec ver- 
bum verbo,’ has been the bane of many. It 
has proved to the world of translation, what 
the phrase * liberality of sentiment’ has been 
to that of morals—the worst of errors have 
originated from both.” 


Twenty sonnets have been selected 
from three hundred and one of the ori- 
ginal; for each of these a prototype 
exists, but the resemblance is never strike 
ing, partly because Lord Strangford 
cannot submit to the trammels of trans- 
lation, partly because he has adopted the 
Italian structure of the sonnet, in oppo- 
sition as it appears to his own better judg- 
ment. 


««A mongst other reasons why the legitimate 
Ttalian sonnet be not suitable to the genius of 
the English language, the following is not the 
Jeast forcible. In those languages which are 
more immediately formed on the Latin, there 
is a frequent similarity of termination, which 

reatly facilitates the use of rhyme. Accord- 
ingly, the Italian, Spanish, and Postugueze 
languages (which originate from that source) 
have adopted the licence of polysyllabic 
rhyme, and with it the sonnet, The former 
was a liberty which they could scareely have 
avoided, but which has never been sanctioned 
by the ‘ Muse severiores’ of England. ‘To 
us, therefore, the mechanical arrangement of 
a sonnet becomes a matter of peculiar dith- 
culty.” 


The point is fairly stated here, but 
Lord Strangford has neglected to draw 
the legitimate inference. This has been 
well done by Mr. Coleridge. “ A same- 
ness,” he says, “ in the final sound of its 
words is the great and gricveus defect 
of the Italian language. ‘That rule, 
therefore, which the “talians have esta- 
blished, of exactly four different sounds 
in the sonnet, seems to h:ave arisen from 
their wish to have as many; not from any 
dread of finding more.“ 3nt 


surely it as 
ridiculous to make the 
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language a reason for our not availing 
ourselves of one of the marked excel- 
lencies of our own, ‘¢ The sonnet,’ 
says Preston, ‘ will ever be cultivated 
by those who write on tender pathetic 
subjects It is peculiarly adapted to the 
state of a man violently agitated by a 
real passion, and wanting composure 
and vigour of mind to methodize his 
thought. It is fitter to express a mo- 
mentary burst of passion, &c.’? Now, 
if there be one species of composition 
more difficult and artificial than another, 
it is an English sonnet on the Italian 
model. Adapted to the agitations of a 
real passion! Express momentary bursts 
of feeling in it! I should sooner expect 
to write pathetic axes, or pour forth ex- 
tempore eggs and altars! But the best 
confutation of such idle rules is to be 
found in the sonnets of those who have 
observed them, in their inverted sen- 
tences, their quaint phrases, and incon- 
gruous mixture of obsolete and Spen- 
serian words: and when at leygth the 
thing is tooled and hammered into fit 
shape, it is in general racked and tor- 
tured prose, rather than any thing re- 
sembling poetry.”’ In proof of the 
justice of this opinion, the reader may*be 
referred to Miss Seward’s ¢ legitimate’ 
sonnet to Mr, Carey, and Mr. Capel 
Loft’s to the young poet of Nottingham, 
Mr. White, whose productions we have 
noticed with so much pleasure ; and on 
the other hand, to Bowles and to Char- 
lotte Smith, which last excellent writer 
must be regarded as the reviver of the 
sonnet in England. 

Lord Strangford has therefore been 
constrained, by the unnatural metre 
which he has adopted, to deviate from 
the sense of the original. That it is pos- 
sible to render the Italian sonnet, or the 
Italian ottava rima, into a correspond- 
ing metre, without adding to, or de- 
tracting from the original, and even 
without altering or omitting an epithet, 
and this too in verses which, in the na- 
tural flow and life of language vie with 
those which they represent, we have 
been convinced, by inspecting such 
efforts of consummate skill, which the 
translator of Filangieri has executed. 
But without this demonstration we 
should have conceived it impossible, and 
to effect it requires a combination of ta- 
lents, which can so rarely occur, that, 
perhaps, they ought not to be sacrificed 
to the task of translation. The present 


translator, however, has deviated from 
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his original, by choice, as well as by 
necessity. It is evident that he has 
thought Camoens too low, and has there- 
fore raised him upon stilts. Let the fol+ 
lowing improvement be compared with 
a plain and unadorned version of the 
Portugueze. 


* Lives there a wretch, who would profanely 
dare 
«On Love bestow a tyrant’s barbarous name, 
And foe to every soft delight, proclaim 
His service, slavery ; its wages; cure? 
For ever may he prove it so, not e’er 
Feel the dear transports of that generous 
flame ; 
For hin nor maiden smile, normelting dame 
The silent couch of midnight bliss prepare! 
For much he wrongs the gentlest, best of 
pow'rs, 
Whose very pangs can charm, and- torments 
please, 
Whom long I've known, and in whose 
angriest hours 
Such rapture found, as would I not forego, 
No—not forego, for all the dead, cold ease 
Which dull indifference could e’er bestow !" 


nad 

Is there who says that love is like the wind 
Fickle, ungrateful, full of fraud and lies? 
That wretched man hath sure deserved to find 
From Love all vengeance and all cruelties ! 
Gentle, benignant, merciful is Love ; 
Believe not him who says love is not so! 
Let the vile slanderer live by men below 
Despised, and hated by the gods above. 
If ever Love work’d miserv, in me 
May man the sum of all his evils see, 
Me whom he scems delighted to oppress ; 
The utmost rigour of his power I prove, 
Yet would not change the miseries of love 
For all the world beside calls happiness. 

Camoens is never so amorous as his 
translator. There may be as much fire, 
but there is less flame; as much passion, 
but-‘more modesty. The Portugueze is 
often flat, sometimes puerile, but rarely 
turgid ; and where his subject is happy, 
never writer has poured forth a sweeter 
flow of natural and recognizable feel- 
ings. The two following sonnets, plainly 
versified, will exemplify his best man- 
ner, for his sonnets are beyond compa- 
riso his best productions. 


Waters of Tejo, gentle stream, that flow 
Thro’ these fair meads, refreshing as ye go 
Herbage and flowers, and flocks, and with de- 
hight 
Soothing the nymphs and shepherds on your 
shore, 
T know not, gentle river, when my sight 
Shall linger on your pleasant waters more. 
And now I turn me from vou, sad at heart, 
Hopeless that fate my future Jot will bless ; 
‘That evil fate which bids me now depart, 
Converts remembered joy to wretchedness. 
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The thought of you dear waters oft will rise; 
And memory oft will see you in her dreams, 
When I en other airs shall breathe my sighs, 
And drop far off my tears in other streaius. 


- + x 
When I behold you lady! when my eves 
Dwell on the deep enjoyment of your sight, 
I give uy § spirit to that one delig ght, 
And earth appears to me a Paradise. 
And when I hear you speak, and see you 
smile, 
Full, satisfied, absorbed, my centered mind 
Deems all the world’s vain hopes and joys 
the while 
As empty as the unsubstantial wind: 
Lady | feel your charms, ‘yet dare not raise 
‘To that high theme, the uneg ual song of prais se. 
A power for that to lanvuage was not given, 
Nor marvel I, when I those beauties view, 
Lady, that he whose power created you, 
Could form the ‘stars, and vonder 
heaven. F 


We may perhaps have trespassed 
upon the strict purport a review in 
intruding these translations; but it was 
our wish to exemplify the real charac- 
teristic of a poet whose merits are, of all 
others, the most unduly and dispropor- 
tionately rated. The English Lusiad 
was certainly the most unfaithful trans- 
lation in the world, till the present vo- 
lume appeared. Mr. D’Israeli may 
chronicle it as one of the curiosities of 
literature, that two Englishmen, of con- 
siderable genius, should have employed 
themselves at different times in interpo- 
lating a Portugueze poet. Passages of 
ten, twenty, thirty lines are continually 
inserted by Mickle, and the loose tex- 
ture of the original is comprest, and 
thereby strengthened to make room for 
these improvements: in one place he 
has introduced above three hundred 
lines, to the material advantage of the 
story. ‘The facteis, that Mickle trans- 
lated the Lusiad as a speculation, think- 
ing that the subject would excite a na- 
tional interest, and procure him patro- 
nage. When he came to examine the 
poem, he found it uninteresting, tedious, 
feeble, and, in fact, worthless to any 
but a Portugueze, for we shall see that 
its merits in point of language, which 
are very frail, are not to be appreciated 
by a foreigner. That such was his own 
conviction is evident, by the liberties 
which he has taken, and we entertain no 
doubt whatever, that this opinion he 
pressed to his confidential friends, as 
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may possibly appear by his letters, if 
y y app y 


any such be in existence. Still the sub- 
ject was popular, and the poem had ob- 
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tained some celebrity ; om#e vat tun pro 
magnifico. Mickle profited he 
was a man of very considerable e gents 
and his particular excellence lay i in de- 
scription, of which the Lusiad was burs 
ren and bald. He therefore added, al- 
tered, and embellished without scruple, 
and wiihout scruple praised his own in- 
terpolations with the treedom of a trans- 
lator. ‘The’ English Lustad is, there. 
fore, a refaccimiento in language 
rather thes a translation. te is still 
heavy, from the inherent and uncomuers 
able stupidity of the story; and offen. 
sive, by its monstrous a md eross machi 
nery: but Mickle has mingied so much - 
ardent s} pirit with the meagre beverage, 
that it will keep; and the _— try with 
which he has pref: aced and elucidated it, 
cannot be too much praised. 

It is not so easy to understand why 
Lord Strangford ‘should chuse to sail 
under convoy of Camoens. Poor Mickle 
was of a calculating ni ition 3 and he 
knew also, that if original merit Was 
powerful enough to attract attention, it 
infallibly excited envy also : the humbler 
claim was, therefore, to him the more 
profitable. But the rank of the present 
writer would have secured him some 
notice and some approbation. Absit 
invidia dicta, his talents entitle him to 
both. 

We now return to the preface, which 
strictly regards Camoens. 


+. 
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«* Our author, like many others, has 
suffered much from the cruel kindness of 
editors and commentators. After the first 
publication of his ‘* Rimas,” there appeared 
a number of - aga compositions, ‘which, 
for some time, were attributed to him. 
Amongst these \ was a poem to which notice 
is due, not on account of its own merit, but 
from regard to the repat: ition of Camoens: 
It is called « The Creation and C som position 
of Man,’ and is a strange medley of anatomy, 
metaphysics, and school divinity. in sub- 
ject, aud occasionally in execution, it strik- 
ingly resembles the purpie Island of Phineas 
Fletcher; and, like it, tsa curious example 


of tortured ingenuity. One instance shall 
suffice. Man its typific dow ee the symbol 
ofatower. The mouth is the gateway, and 
-the teeth are described as two and thirty 


millers, clothed in white, dnd placed as 
guards on either side of the porch. His me- 
taphor is more satirically just, when he ree 
presents the tongue as a female, oid and ex- 
perienced, whose office was to regulate and 
assist the the wo grinders 
men of indispensable 
ary powers ! 
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« Duros e¢ rijos, trinta e dous moleiros 
* De grande forga, e util exercigo !” 


He must possess no little credulity, who 
would attribute such a work to the author 
of the Lusiad !” 


This poem was attributed to Camoens 
by the printer, as Britain’s Ida was in 
like manner, and with equal absurdity, 
ascribed to Spenser. But though the 
€reagam e Composicam do Homem was 
printed upon this erroneous supposition, 
the error was discovered before it was 

ublished, and acknowledged in the vo- 
ume which contained it, so that, in fact, 
the poem has never past as the produc- 
tion of Camcens. ‘The oddity of the 
allegory alone would be no proof that it 
was not his work. The two-and-thirty 
millers may be paralleled by as many 
porters in one of the most wonderful 
and delightful poems that ever has been, 
or ever will be, produced by human 
genius. 
«« And round about the porch on every syde 
Twice sixteen warders sat, all armed bright 
In glistering steel and strongly fortifyde ; 
Tall yeornen seemed they, and of great might, 
And were enraunged ready still for fight.” 
Faery Queene, b.1i. ¢. 9. 


These grinders, indeed, are in keep- 
ing ; nor would they be disapproved by 
any new Aristotle who should lay down 
the rules for allegoric composition, as 
deduced from good old John Bunyan, 
the Homer of his class. ‘There are, in- 
deed, two miserable absurdities in this 
poem:—the castle is built upon two 
moving pedestals — and is moreover 
brought to-bed of another castle ! 


«« There its.atso another poem which bears 
his name, but is certainly the production of 
a different hand. The martyrdom of St. 
Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins forms 
its subject. But it is not probable that the 
persevering chastity of these unhappy ladies 
could ever have found favour in the sight 
of our amorous bard. It is still less likely 
that he would have celebrated it in his song.” 


This is a new and whimsical mode 
of criticism. Lord Strangford disco- 
vers that Camoens was of a very amo- 
rous disposition; and, therefore, as chase 
tity was not his favourite virtue, he 
could not have written this poem in ho- 
nour of our eleven thousand virgins! 
This reminds us of Mr. Godwin, who 
draws acharacter of John of Gaunt, in 
contradiction to all the contemporary 
historians, and then makes his engraver 
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“ very happily” improve the portrait of 
John of Gaunt, to make it suit his new 
historical character! The fact is, that 
though this poem is one of the many which 
was stolen by Diogo Bernardes (a poet 
whom Lord Strangford strangely un- 
dervalues), it has been incontrovertibly 
proved to be the work of Camoens. 


«¢ The genius of Camoens was almost 
universal. Like the great father of English 
octry, there is scarcely any species of writ- 
ing, from the epigram to the epic, which 
he has not attempted, and, like him, he has 
succeeded in all. It is not the province of 
the translator to offer any temarks on the 
Lusiad. That task has already been ably 
performed. Of his minor poatbeitiaine, the 
general characteristic is ease ; not the studied 
carelessness of modern refinement, but the 
graceful and charming simplicity of a Gre- 
cian muse. When he wrote, the Italian 
model was in fashion, and as Camoens was 
intimately acquainted with that language, he 
too frequently sacrificed his better judgment 
to the vitiated opinion of the public. Hence 
the extravagant hyberboles and laborious al- 
lusions, which he has sometimes, though 
rarely, employed. But his own taste was 
formed on pure; principles. He had studied 
and admired the poems of Provence. He 
had wandered through those vast catacombs 
of buried genius, and treasure rewarded his 
search. Even the humble knowledge of 
Provengal literature, which the present wri- 
ter possesses, has enabled him to discover 
many passages which the Portuguese poet 
has rendered his own. But we must be 
careful not to defraud Camoens of the merit 
of originality. ‘To that character he has, 
perhaps, a juster claim than any of the mo- 
detns, Dante alone excepted. The same re- 
mark which Landino applies to that poet, 
may be referred to him. He was the first who 
wrote with elegance in his native tongue. 
The language of Rome, and even of Greece, 
had been retined by antecedent authors, be- 
fore the appearance of Virgil or of Homer, 
but Camoens was at once the polisher, and 
in some degree tlie creator of his own. How 
deplorable must have been its state, when it 
naturalized two thousand new words, on the 
bare authority of a single man! Monsieur 
Ménage was wont to pique himself on hav- 
ing introduced into I'rench the term ‘ vé- 
nuste ;’yet all his influence could never make 
it current, nor indeed did it long survive its 
illustrious fabricator.” 

Lord Strangford quotes French au- 
thority for the last assertion—bad autho- 
rity in any point of literature, and par- 
ticularly of Portuguese literature—as 
witness Voltaire’s criticism upon the 
Lusiad! an instance of shameless im- 
pudence so characteristic of the indivi- 
dual and the nation, that it never should 
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be forgotten. Two thousand words 
would make a large proportion. of the 
poet’s vocabulary. That Camoens did 
much in improving the language is cer- 
tain. To nouns, which before were 
used only in the plural, he gave a sin- 
gular: he changed the termination of 
proper names for the sake of euphony: 
he lengthened some words ; abbreviated 
others ; revived some which had become 
obsolete; and made many from the 
Latin. Sometimes, says Antonio das 
Neves, he abused this liberty, and coined 
words almost macaronic. But, in ge- 
neral, his innovations were so analogous 
to the nature of the language, that oc- 
casioning no difficulty; and exciting no 
surprize, they were quietly naturalized. 


Art. XXXIII. 


Original Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects. 
Epmonps, Jun. A. M. late Fellow of Catherine Hall, 


Camoens is, therefore, regarded as 
the writer who gave the last improve- 
ment to his native language. How far 
he actually improved it, it is not possi- 
ble that a foreigner can judge; but this 
is his great and main merit. His. poe- 
tical character can neither be estimated 
by the present volume, nor by the Eng- 
lish Lusiad: the merits of the one must 
be assigned to Mickle, and the other to 
Lord Strangford. Whether this species 
of deception is to be justified we will 
not say ; but, as far as regards our in- 
dividual gratification, being acquaint- 
ed with the Portugueze poet, we were 
well pleased to discover originals where 
we only expected translations. 


By the late Rev. Joun 
Cambridge, Rector of Skinand, 


in the Diocese of Lincoln, and Vicar of Alrewas, in the County of Stafford. Written 
during his Minority (from 14to 18 Years of Age). 8vo. pp. 28. 


THESE effusions of early genius are 
modestly introduced by the following 
advertisement : 


«* Parental affection, perhaps, has regarded 
the following juvenile productions, of a 
much-loved son, with too great a degree of 
partiality. From those who bear the ho- 
noured name of parent, she has nothing to 
fear in thus giving to the world a collection 
of verses, which the writer never finished for 
the public eye ; and she hopes to disarm the 
criticism of such readers as do not come 
within that class, by referring them to the 
early period of the writer's life when they 
were composed. 

Sept. 5, 1803. «¢ M. Epmonps.” 
_ Are we to infer, that after he had 
passed his eighteenth year, Mr. Ed- 
monds turned his back on the muses? 
That they were not coy to his infant 
wooings, the following lines, written on 
the death of a school-fellow, John Grif- 
fiths, will sufficiently prove. This elegy 
is written both in Latin and English ; 
we give the latter: 


*O, gloomy Death, why has thine iron dart 
This virtuous youth from his companions 


torn ; 
Hung his sad home with black, each kindred 


heart 

With anguish wrung, and bade a mother 
mourn ? 
Art. XXXIV. Narrative Poems. 


MR. D’Israeli is well known to the 
public, as a pleasing and successful 
Ann. Rey. Vor. II. 


** O say, thou demon, does not with’ring age 
Fill the infernal seats with wonted prey ? 
Why has thine hand, with undistinguish'd 


rage, 
Before it blossom'd, torn the bud away ? 


«« Yet vain thy trophies! impotent thy powe 
To quell its vigour—from the earth shall rise, 
With renovated bloom, th’ etherial flower, 

And with its grateful fragrance fill the skies. 


«¢ Oh, blest inhabitant of highest heaven ! 

(For highest heav’n the just shall ever gain) 

Regard the verse, by pious friendship given, 

Whose measures of thy mournful fate com- 
plain. 

«¢ Regard a mother’s grief, her sighs attend ; 

Mark her wan cheeks, what bitter drops be- 
dew ; 

And eyes that wept so late the husband's end, 

How sovn for thee, the son, tliese streams 
renew ! 

«© Accept this tribute to thy much-lov'd 
shade, 

My breast no weak dissembled sorrows swell : 

If these can please thee, lo! these rites are 

aid— 
Farewell, my friend, for evermore farewell !” 


Two or three of the pieces have a 
good deal of humour, and there is 
altogether an indication of so much 
poetic talent, that we regret that Mr. 
Edmonds did not leave some specimens 
of his powers in maturer years. 


By J. D'Iszarui. 4vo. pp. 55. 


writer. His Curiosities of Literature 
have been the amusement of every 
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lounger: his Domestic Anecdotes of the 
French Nation excited a higher inte- 
rest, and, while they amused the idler, 
afforded ample matter of reflection to 
the philosopher ; his Vaurien has pro- 
duced a swarm of worthless imitations : 
but it would be as absurd to blame 
Mr. D’Israeli for the trash of Miss Ha- 
milton and Mr. G. Walker, &c. as to 
accuse the Nile, because of the reptiles 
that breed in its slime. His romances 
displayed fancy and feeling. 

‘Three stories are contained in the 
present elegant volume. The Carder 
and the Carrier, which is the first, is so 
absurd in story, that no talents could 
make it interesting. The girl sportively 
rubs her lover’s teeth with what she 
mistakes for a leaf of sage, but it proves 
to be a poisonous plant, and instantly 
kills him. She is arrested as a mur- 
derer, and led by a crowd, with the 
judge, to the place where the body lies: 
there she tells her tale, and then 


‘* Bowing her head, the plant of poisonous 
breath 

She sucked, and blest the vegetable death, 

Quick thro’ her veins the fiving poisons dart, 

And one cold uemor chills | beating 
heart. 

She kneels, and winds her arms round Pas- 
quil’s breast, 

‘here, as t'were life to touch, she 
rest 5 

On him once more her opening eves shiv raised, 

‘Che light died on them as she fondly eazed ; 

With quick short breath, catching at life, she 
tried 

To kiss his lips, and as she kissed, sh« 


cr 


erceps to 


died. 


“© O did the Muse but know the learned name 

To blast that fair-deceiving plant to Fame! 

O never may it drink the golden lig! ht 

With laughing tints—the garden’s hypecrite ! 

Ye colder botanists the plant deseribe, 

Gaze on the spectre-form, and class the tribe ! 

ut ye sweet-souled, whose pensive bosoms 

glow 

With the-soft images of amorous woe, 

From ye the Muse one tender tear would 
claim ; 

One shudder, at the plant without a nanie !” 


We know not whether this tale be ori- 
ginal, or versitied from some foreign 
author. 

The second is the well-known story 
Cominge. 
a Sybarite. 


of 
The third a tale addressed to 
Anasillis places a statue of 


himself made by Praxiteles in the cha- 
racter of Love, in Aglaia’s 
she may learn love from adoration. 
scheme succeeds— 


bower, that 
The 
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¢ All day entranced she sits ; her ** sweet- 
liest” care 

To look and sigh—and evening met her there. 

And oft she talked, she vowed, complained, 
carest, 

Sighed on its face, and leant upon its breast. 


*«* Meanwhile protraction charms th’ ena- 
moured boy ; 

To raise enjoy ment lingers to enjoy. 

Patient in pleasure forged th’ enduring chain ; 

Who wins too easy wins to lose agi in. 

Tie takes the statue from the maiden’s bower, 

‘To try if absence breaks its magic power 5 

Since female vows in absence will decay ; 

Slaves in an hour are constant for a day. 


*¢ But not Aglaia thus—her heart sincere 

3 love created claimed th’ eternal year. 
She comes—tis gone !—what dear enchant- 

ment stole 

In the soft moanings of her love-worn soul. 
From her cold fingers fell each dewy flower ; 
She shuddered, in the solitary bower. 
Her fond recrets, her beauty veiled in tears 
Now touched Anasillis—the youth appears 
With morn’s first beam ; like love the youth 


is drest ; 

Stretched in the bower he seems by sleep op- 
prest. 

She comes—she starts! she gazes, trembles 
near— 

"Tis Love! (she hardly breathes) the god is 
he ‘re! 


Stept from his pedestal, a breathing form ! 

Marble so loved relents, and like. myself is 
warm. 

Ah, net in vain th’ ideal form T loved, 

Not vain the silent tears, a picture mov ed !—— 

Sully she trod, and all unbreathing gazed, 

Then trenmlously kissed the hand she raised. 

‘Lise virgia kiss imparts the finest flame, 

T he sweet sensation trembling thro’ her frame; 

Nor quits the hand, but half delirious takes 

To press it to her heatt—and Love awakes! 


- She 


kneels—can in that 
dwell? 
Once having seen thee, must I bid farewell? 


Is love a crime? then half the guilt be thine, 


anger sofiness 


lame thy seducing powers, thine eves divine! 

‘Lhink ere thou shakest me from ‘thy gentle 
arm, 

Jiow sinall the trit imph o’er a virgin form ! 


Anasillis in fond entrancement hears, 

Bends o'er the nymph, and kissed away her 
fears. 

Then thus—an innocent deccit forgive ; 

Smile on thy picture and the form shall live. 


«She then, © unskilled, 
abroad,’ 

First of thy race, to me thou art a god! 

How oft when idle fancy idle roved 

For uncreated shapes— twas thee I loved! 

And if I may not mate with thee, I die ; 

Oh, be not twice a statue to my sigh! 


how features are 


«©With meek surrender,and atimorous glance, 
The boy, each soft retiring grace enchants ; ; 























While to his bosom all the virgin stole, 

Kissed with adoring lips, and gazed his soul. 

Then triumphed Love, with nature for his 
dower, 

And Time with silvery feathers winged the 

hour. 

«« To thee young Sybarite! the tale we give, 

Tf once thou sighest for graces that will live, 

‘lo one dear nymph thy spotless youth resign, 

And love's eternity shall all be thine! 


ART. XXXV. 
the Corditio 

«© THE author has been desirous ef giving 
to his verses a simple domestic manner; if 
they please, it will be by natural description, 
and unrestrained sentiment; he would wish 
his muse to resemble a rural beauty, who 
knows not, or if she know, only scorns arti- 
ficiai and meretricious decorations. About 
the success of his publications, no writer, it 
is presumed, is altogether indifferent. Great 
as is the authority for the assertion, the 
vaunt, under any circumstances, that *suc- 
cess and miscarriage will be alike empty 
sounds,’ savours inore of the pride of sio- 
icism, than the reality of truth; but he, 
whose expectations are low, cannot be very 
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be et ee 
Siniiquiltes. 


WE cannot flatter our readers with 
the hope of much entertainment from 
the volume before us. 

The first and longest poem it contains 
is entitled Clyde; it is the production of 
a Scottish schoolmaster named Wilson, 
and was published at Glasgow in the 
year 1764. In 1767, its author, of hom 
Mr. Leyden has given a life, was chosen 
to superintend the grammar-school of 
Greenock, on condition that he should 
abandon “ the profane and unprofitable 
art of poem making.” It is probable, 
that Mr. Wilson himself regretted this 
prohibition more than his readers; for 
his Clyde offers no indication of talents 
above mediocrity. ‘The locality of its 
subject would preclude 2 much finer 
poem from becoming popular; and per- 
haps the following passage, descriptiv 
of the falls of the Clyde, is the only one 
capable by its animation of arresting the 
attention of any reader: 

«© Where ancient Corehouse h 
stream, 
And far beneath the tumbling surzes ¢ 


2s above the 





leam, 


Engulphed in crags, the fretting river raves, 
Chaffed into foam, resound his tortured waves ; 
With giddy heads we view the dreadful deep, 
attle snort and tremble at the steep, 

And cattle snort and t ble at the stee 

V here down at once the foaming waters pour, 
\ = t 
And tottcriig rocks repe! the deafening roar: 





WARREN’S BENEFICENCE.—LEYDEN’S SCOTTISH DESCRIPTIVE ITOEMS. 


Scottish descriptive Poems; with some Ilust: 
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To modest beauty, fate decrees tle power, 
To raise with fond delay the ainorous hour. 
Who knows a soft Aglaia’s heart to move, 

To her shall be—the tender power of love!” 


The language of these poems is highly 
laboured, and occasionally obscure. It 
abounds too with mcdern barbarisms; 
but these will pass current, for the King %s 
English has long been debased. 


Beneficence; or, Verses addressed to the Patrons of the Society for bettering 
By lk. A.Warren, LD. 4to. pp. $3. 


much disappointed; and if the author of the 
following poem may, on some accounts, be 
arraigned and condemned in the court of cri- 
ticism, he still feels confident that, in the opi- 
nion of liberal or just judges, he can scarcely 
deserve ta be tortured on its wheel, or ex- 
pos -d on its eibpet.” 


The subject and temper of this poem 
would have saved it from a rigorous 
sentence, even if its size required long 
2xamination, or its fauiltsseverity. The 
stanzas upon the death of the Duke of 
Bedford are the best. 


, 7" 
‘ations of Scottish Eterarg 
12mo. pp. 255. 


Viewed from below, it seems from heaven 
they fell! 

Seen from above, they seem to sink to hell ! 

But when the deluge pours from every hill, 

And @lyde’s wide bed ten thousand iorrents 
fill, 

His rage the murmuring mountain streams 
augment: 

Redoubied rage, in rocks so closely pent : 

‘Then shattered woods, with ragged roots ups 
torn, 

And herds and harvests down the wave are 
borne ; 

Huge stones heaved upward through the 
boiling ¢ 








stecp, 
In swift descent, fixed rocks, encountering, 
roar, 


Crash as from slings discharged, and shake 


the shore.” 

«© Albania” is another poem of mode- 
rate quality, which might have been 
suffered to tall into oblivion, with little 
injury tothe public. ‘he most curious 
and interesting piece in the present col 
lection, is pedantically intitled “ Day 
}'stival,” and was written by Alexander 
Hume in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century. His style is a singular mixture 
of Latin, French, Scotch and English, 
and is characteristic of the individuak 
much more than of the age. Hume ap- 


P n Y 
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pears, liowever, to have possessed an ex- 
cellent ear for verse, a turn for observa- 
tion, and a taste for the beauties of na- 
ture; and had he not been a pedant in 
his youth, and fanatic in his riper age, 
might, we think, have become a poet. 
Our readers shall judge. 


«* The time so tranquil is, and still, 
That no where shall ye find, 

Save on a high and barren hill, 
An air of passing wind. 

¢< All trees and simples, great and small, 
Thag balmy Icaf do bear ; 
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Nor they were painted on a wall, 
No more they move or stir. 

** Calm is the deep and purpour seas 
Yea smoother nor the sand ; 

The wallis, that weltering wont to be, 
Are stable like the land. 

** So silent is the cessile air, 

‘hat every cry and call, 

The hills and dales, the forest fair, 

Again repeats them all.” 


Mr. Leyden’s notes are prolix and des 
sultory ; we could have excused his Gaelic 
extracts, and their translations likewise. 


Art. XXXVII. Poetical Register, and Repository for Fugitive Poetry, for 1802. 8vo. 


PPp- 


IT is with pleasure that we see this 
elegant collection increasing in value: 
the present volume is much richer than 
the last in “ Original Poetry,” and the 
“ Fugitive Poetry” likewise appears to 
us betterselected ; indeed there is scarcely 
any absolute trash in the whole work, 
which, when the size of the book is 
considered---an octavo of 450 pages--- 
must appear extraordinary, and highly 
creditable to the bards of the present 
day, as well as to the editor of the 
** Poetical Register.” 

We must allow, however, that we do 
not see the utility or the honesty of dor- 
rowing so largely, and without acknow. 
ledgment, from periodical works of 
great sale, and present popularity, which 
are not usually thrown aside by the 
purchasers, like old news-papers, but re- 
gularly boundupinto handsomevolumes. 

We must further confess, that we 
ourselves should prefer, and we believe 
the sentiment extends to all who have 
drunk deep of the spring of the Muses--- 
to sip slightly of the Castalian dews, in 
the exalted form of distilled waters, in- 
stead of quaffing full goblets of the 
common draft iquor cf the fountain. 

To speak without a metaphor, we 
should have been better pleased to find 
such pieces as the following thrown to- 
gether in the form of a pamphlet of 
twenty pages, than scattered at certain 
distances through a volume of some 
hundred. 


** The Emigrant’s Grave, founded ona true 


Story, ly W. Spencer, Esq. 
§\Wuy mouri ve, why strew ye thescflow’rets 
around, 
To yon new-sodded grave, as your slow 
steps advance? bi 
In yon new-sodded grave (ever deat be the 
“ ground!) 
Lies the stranger we lov'd, the poor exile 
from France. 
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And is this the poor exile at rest from his 
woe, 
No longer the sport of misfortune and 
chance? 
Mourn on, village mourners, my tears too 
shall flow 
For the stranger ye loy'd, the poor exile of 
France. 


Oh! kind was his nature, tho’ bitter his 


fate, 
And gay was his converse, tho’ broken his 
heart ; 
No comfort, no hope, his own heart could 
elate, 
Tho’ comfort and hope he to all could ims 
part. 
Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the 
plain . 
Sull foremost was he, mirth and pleasure to 
Taise, 


And sad was his soul, yct how blithe was 
his strain, 
When he sung the glad song of more fortu- 
nate days ! 
One pleasure he knew; in his straw-co- 
ver'd shed 
For the snow-beaten beggar his faggot to 
trim : 
One tear of delight he could drop on the 
bread 
Which he shar’d with the poor, tho’ still 
poorer than him. 


And when round his death-bed profusely 
we cast 
Ev'ry gift, ev'ry solace our hamlet could bring, 
He blest us with sighs, which we thought 
were his last ; 
But he still had a pray'r for his country and 
king. 


Poor exile, adicu! undisturb’d be thy 
sleep! 
From the feast, from the wake, from the vil- 
lage grecn dance, 
How oft shall we wander by moonlight to 
weep 
O’er tt anger Ww. vd, th >xjle of 
er the stranger we Jov’d, the poor exile ot 


‘Tanee. 
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To the church going bride shall thy 
mem’ry impart 
One pang as her eyes to thy cold relics glance, 
One flow’r from her garland, one tear from 
her heart, 
Shall drop on the grave of the exile of France.” 


Mostofthe piecesof distinguished merit 
which adorn this collection, are signed 
with the names of writers already known 
to the public---we observed, however, 
both in the.last volume and the present, 
some poems with the signature Alceus, 
which are excelled by none of the others 
in spirit, originality, and true poetic fire, 
As an encouragement to bashful merit, 
we swell our article by copying the fol- 
lowing 


Ode to the Voluntcers of Britain, on the Pros- 
pect of Invaston. 


**O for the death of those, 
Who for their country die, 
Sink on her bosom to repose, 
And triumph where they lie! 
How beautiful in death 
The warrior’s corse appears, 
Embalm'd by fond affection’s breath, 
And bathed in woiman’s tears! 


The loveliest spot of earth 
Re sacred to the brave; 

The womb of her that gave them birth, 
Their country’s womb, the grave. 


— But the wild waves shall sweep 
Britannia’s foes away, 

And the blue monsters of the deep 
Be surfeited with prey! 





No !—they have ‘scap'd the wayes, 
‘Scap’d the sea-monsters’ maws ; 
They come!—but O shall Gallic slaves 

Give English freemen laws ? 


By Alfred’s spirit, no! 
—lHing, ring the loud alarms ! 
Ye drums awake, ve glarions blow, 
Ye heralds shout * to arms.” 


To arms our heroes fly ; 
And leading on their lines, 
The British banner in the sky, 
The star of conquest shines. 


The lowering battle forms 
Its terrible array : 

Like clashingcloudsin mountain storms, 
That thunder on their way ; 


‘The rushing armies meet ; 
And while they pour their breath, 
Vhe strong earth shudders at their feet, 
The day grows dim with death. 


— Ghosts of the mighty dead ! 
Your children’s hearts inspire, 
And while they on vour ashes tread, 
Rekincile all your fire. 
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The dead to life return ; 
Our fathers’ spirits rise! 
— My brethren! in your breasts they 
burn, 
They sparkle in your eyes. 


Now launch upon the foe 
The lightening of your rage ; 
Strike, strike th’ assailing giants low, 
The Titans of the age. 


They yield,—they break,—they fly ; 
The victory is won : 
Pursue !—they faint,—they fall,—they 
die ; 
O stay !—the work is done. 


Spirit of Vengeance rest : 
Sweet Mercy cries *‘ forbear !” 
She clasps the vanquish’d to her 
breast ; 
Thou wilt not pierce them there! 


—Thus vanish Britain's foes 
From her consuming eye ! 

But rich be the reward of those 
Who conquer—those who die! 


O’ershadowing laurels deck 
The living hero’s brows ; 

But lovelier wreaths entwine his neck, 
— His children and his spouse! 


Exulting o’er his lot, 
The dangers he has braved : 

He clasps the dear ones, hails the cot, 
Which his own valour saved. 


—Daughters of Albion! weep ; 
On this triumphant plain, 

Your fathers, husbands, brethren sleep, 
For you and freedom slain. 


O gently close the eye, 
‘That lov'd to look on you ; 

O seal the lip, whose earliest sigh, 
Whose latest breath was true: 


With knots of sweetest flowers 
Their winding sheets perfume ; 

And wash their wounds with true-love 
* showers, 
And dress them for the tomb : 


For beautiful in death, 
The warrior’s corse appears, 
Embalm'd by fond affection’s breath 
And bathed in woman's tears. 


Give me the death of those, 
Who for their country die; 

And O be mine like their repose, 
When cold and low they lie.! 


Their loveliest native earth 
Enshrines the fallen brave : 
The womb of her that gave them 
birth, 
That womb shall be their grave.”” 
ALCEUS, 
Sheffield, Aug. 29, 1803. , 


Pps 
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Art. XXXVITE. The Picture; 


by a magnificent Landscape of Ruben 
Rev. W. Liste Bowtes, 40. pp. 20. 


«* For lo! where, all alarm’d 
The small birds, from the laic-resoundinug 
perch, 
Fly various, hush'd their early song, and mark, 
Beneath the darkness of the bramble-bank 
That over-hangs the haif-seen brook, where 
ned 


The flow’ring rushes, dew-besprent ; with 
breast, 
Ruddy, and emerald wing, the king-fisher 
Steals through the dripping sedge away : what 
shape 
Of terror, scares the woodland habitants, 
Marring the music of the dawn? Look round, 
See, where he creeps, beneath the willowy 
stump. 
Cow’ring, and low, step silent after step, 
The booted fowler, keen his look, and fixt 
Upon the adverse bank, while, with firm hand, 
He grasps the deadly tube: his dog, with ears 
Hung back, and still and steady eye of fire 
Points to the prey ; the boor, intent, moves on 
Silent and creeping close, beneath the leaves, 
And fears, lest ev’n the rustling reeds betray 
His foot-fall: nearer yet, and yet more near 
He stalks: ah! who shall save the heedless 
groupe, 
The speckled partridges, that in the sun, 
On yonder hillock green, across the stream, 
Bask unalarm’d, beneath the hawthorn bush, 
Whose aged boughs the crawling blackberry 
intwines !” 


These are the best lines in this poem, 
and in part these lines are exceilent ; 
but what namb)j-pamby Vauxhall song- 
monger ever invented any viler trash 
than this “ simple song :” 


Art. XXXIX. Fugitive Verse and Prose, 


MIRTH and mourning ; magpye fea- 
thers—a mixture of all heterogeneous 
materials. We select a serious’ and a 
comic specimen. 

To the expiring Century, Jan. 1, 1801. 

*« Octennia hence !—The desolating croan 
Of wars’ ensanguin’d field ; the purpled pest : 
Pale famine’s queralous ery, with triple moan 
Thy parting steps attend.—Avauai unblest! 
What tha’ philosophy bas mark’d thy road, 
And bright-ey’d sctence rear'd her radiant head, 
And polish’d arts theirsplendors havebestow'd; 
Meteors of bliss !—* how little ye bestead !’ 
«¢ Oh may thy new-born sister's rising rays, 
Compose this chaos of conflicting woes !— 
May plenty, health, and peace command our 
praise 
To the pure fount whence good and mercy 
flows ! 
May reason visit earth, with truth conjoin’d ; 
eeeeg = refine, and justice guide man- 
kind !” 
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Verses written in London, May 28, 1803, suggested 
s, iz Possession of Sir George Beaumont. 


By the 


«« Leave the loud, tumultuous throng, 
And listen, hsten, listen 
"Yo the milk-nraid’s simple song.” 
SONG. 
« Forget me not, tho’ forced to go 
Wide o'er the roaring sea ; 
When the night-winds blow, 
And the moou ts high 
In the paly sky, 
My love I will think of thee.’ 
*¢ Tle look’d in my eyes, for [could not speak : 
A tear he wip’d from his dark brown clieck, 
O then, my own true sailor said,” 
* Though the roaring sea, 
Part my love and me, 
Yet if luck betide, 
My bonny, bonny bride, : 
She shail be the young mi!k-maid.’ 
«© O green are the rushes that flow’r in the 
bura, 
Aud I grieve for my love, who may never 
revurn.” ; 3 

We know no poet of any merit whose 
peems are so limited as those of Mr. 
Bowles—he plays as sweetly as it is 
possible to play upon a fiddie with one 
string. 

A note to this poem informs us of 2 
design to illustrate the picturesque cha- 
racter of ‘lheocritus by paintings by 
Sir George Beaumont. Kespecting as 
we do the admirable talents of Sir 
George, we should be sorry to see thera 
employed on such a subject. Sicilian 
scenery can only be studied in Sicily. 


t'c. By J. P. Roperpeav- 8vo. pp. 170, 


The Stage Coach Company.—A Shakespriian 
parody. 
*« Motley is a stage, 
Where wen and women all are passengers. 
They have their middle and their corner seats ; 
Which no one on the road presumes tociiange, 
Attho’ close-wedg’d with seven ! And first the 
lap-child, 
Mewling and pewking o'er your shoes and 
boots ; 
And next the down-cast school-Loy, with his 
boxes, 
And pockets shilling fill’d—and large plumb 


cake, 

Which somewhat sweetens school! And next 
the Ensign, 

Cramming hot-rolls, and eyeing, at each cup, 

Molly whe serves the breakfast.—Next a 
slumberer ; 

Full of sour wine, with ill-look’d, unshav'd 
beard ; 

Rolling his noddle, sudden in naps and wak- 


Ings, 

















Seeking the banish'd, chaste sobriety, 

Ev'nin the jolting coach ! And then the Ficar, 

In sloping belly, with fat tvthe-pig lin’d ; 

With grizzled wig, and siiken scarf-iorm’d 
vest, Z 

Strew'd with rappee: his elbows lifted high, 

Tis so he digs your ribs!—The sixth niche 
shews —~ 

A meagre, mortified, warm-wrapp'd old maid; 

With morning cap snug drawn, and mul up- 

held, 


Arr. XL. 
Characier. By his Sou, Georce Owen 
4to. pp. 4350. 


WE have perused, with singular plea- 
sure, the uneventful but extraordinary 
life of Mr. Cambridge; extraordinary 
because we recollect no individual, an- 
cient or modern, whose life was so uni- 
jormly happy. ‘foo opulent to need a 
profession, too wise to chuse ohe, he 
passed his days in the enjoyment of a 
li.erary leisure, and of a literary fame 
equal to his deserts and wishes ; till the 
age of cighty-three, he lived without dis- 
ease or infirmity, and then declining 
without pain for two years, he enjoyed, 
at length, the last blessing which can be 
bestowed upon man, that svS2vze.2, for 
which it has been well observed by 
Beddoes, the moderns have unhappily 
no name, that pexceful and placid death 
which may truly be called falling asleep. 









sEpoy uTrvoy 
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and thus he departed, a man of fourscore 
and five, leaving his wife and all his chil- 
dren living, having never suffered sick- 
ness, sorrow, or any of the calamities 
which flesh is heir to. 

Of the versatile talents of this gentle- 
man, some interesting and uncommon 
facts are recorded in these memoirs. 


*¢ Lord Anson, having admired the struc- 
ture and success of these boats, as used by the 
inhabitants of the Ladrone islaads, a particu- 
lar description of whichis given in bis voyage, 
was preparingto make trial of oue in England, 
when iny father ventured to suggest his doubts 


CAMBRIDGE’S WORKS. 
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Ifercurving nose and chin, seeking appfaeh, 

‘The sole good points she shows, and her shrill 
voice 

Pour'd forth against the boldness of the age, 

Full oft’ repeats the theme ! Last plac'd of all, 

Which ends this * worshipful society,’ 

Sits a young nymph, in ev'ry thing reverse, 

bans siveves, saus coats, sans cap, sans every 
thing !” : 

Mr. Roberdeau is evidently a man of 
considerable talents. 


Works of Richard Own Cambridge, Esq. with an Account of his Life and 


Camuaipcs, M.A. Prebendary of Ely, 


wheiher a boat, whoze safety depended upon 
the most exact equilibrium, would succeed 
in this uncertain climate, however well it 
might answer on the smooth sea, and under 
the steady breezes of the Pacific Ovcan ; pro- 
posing, at the same time, to construct a boat 
upon a plan somewhat similar, that might 
i those objections. The experiment, 
in bo h cases, Was creditable to his know- 
ledze ect. The flying prow was 
> tried beaveen Portsmouth and the Isle 
“Wight, aad each time (as I have been in- 
formed) it was overset ; after which it was 
hung up in the boat-house of the royal yard 
at Deptford, where it has ever since remain- 
ed, and may now be seen; but the double 
boat answered every purpose required, being 
so swift that no other boat could overtake it, 
and so safe that it was scarcely possible for it 
to be overset.”* 
* * * - 
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‘* For the ordinary diversions of the ficld, 
to which country gentlemen usually devote 
so much of their time and talents, my father 
had no relish; but instead of the gun, he 
took up the exercise of shooting with the bow 
and arrow, in which he acquired such a de- 
gree of dexterity, as with a litle further prac- 
tice might have enabled him to enter the 
lists with William ‘i'ell, or the man recorded 
in the Seribleriad, who deprived Philip of the 
sight of one of his eves with an atrow, which 
was addressed ‘ ‘To Philip's right eve.” The 
head of a duck, swimming in the river, wasa 
favourite mark, which he se!dom missed ; 
he likewise shot many small birds perching 
on trees, and some of the larger sort he has 
brought down when upon the wiag ; until 
happening to see one of his arrows, that had 
accideutally dropped into a post, he was 
struck with the othe he ran of injuring 





* The double boat consisted of two distinct boats, fifty feet inlength, and only eighteen 
inches wide, placed parallel to each other at the distance of twelve feet, and secured together 


by transverse beams, over which a slight platform or deck was placed. 


Thus constructed, 


it was enabled to spread a much larger portion of canvas than any other boat that presented 


so small a resistance to the element in which it moved. 


It is remarkable that Captain Cook 


should, many years afterwards, find the ingenious inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands mak- 
ing, use of boats upon a similar plan, and which experience had shewn them was preferable 
to the flying prow, or any other form that could be devised by a people unacquainted witha 
the use of iron. 
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some fellow-creature, and from that time re- 
linquished this amusement. But as shooting 
fish was not liable to any risk, he continued 
that diversion, with arrows made for the 
purpose by the Indians of America, and was 
almost as expert in the use of them. What- 
ever pursuit he engaged in, he followed with 
uncommon ardour, and seldom desisted until 
he had reached the extent of the subject: 
this fondness for the bow, therctore, induced 
him to collect specimens of all ihe bows and 
arrows that could be met with in different 
parts of the world, and to make himself ac- 
quainted with the precise methods of using 
them. He likewise procured whatever books 
he could find upon the subject of archery, 
particularly those which related to the laws 
and practice of the old English bowmen, as 

‘ well as what remained respecting the use of 
those weapons among the ancients.” 


The Scribleriad is the most important 
of Mr, Cambridge’s works. From this, 
well known as the poem is, we will se- 
lect two passages for their singular and 
original excellence. 


«* This Momus heard and from Olympus 
height, ae 

To distant Lybia wing’d his rapid flight. 

Sudden he joins the rash Scriblerus’ side, 

While good Albertus” form the god belied. 

Instant, behold! the guardian pow’r com- 
mands 

A spark to issue from the blazing brands ; 

Which fell, directed, on the sage’s head, 

And sudden flames around his temples spread. 

The subile god the destin’d moment watch'd: 

Swift from his head the hairy texture snatch’d, 

And, unperceiv'd, amidst the crowd’s ainaze, 

A soaring rocket in the cawl conveys. 

The latent frand portentous, cuts the air, 

And bears, thro’ distant skies, the blazing 
hair.” 

* 8 & * 

«* Firm and compact in three fair columns 
wove, 

O'er the smooth plain, the bold Acrosticks 
move 5 

High o’er the rest the tow'ring leaders rise 

With limbs gigantic and superior size. 

They lead the van, unmov'd in the career, 

And Bout-rimées bring up the lagging rear. 

Not thus the looser Chronograms prepare, 

Careless their troops, undisciplin’d to war; 

With ranks eadae, confus'd, they stand, 

Thechieftains mingling with the vulgar band. 

But with still more disorder’d march, advance 

(Nor march it seem’d, but wild fantastic 
dance.) 

The uncouth Anagram’s distorted train, 

Shifting, in double mazes, o'er the plain. 

From different nations next the Centos crowd, 

With borrow’d, patcht, and motley ensigns 
proud. 

Not for the fame of warlike deeds they toil, 

Hut their sole end the plunder and the spoil. 
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Next, an uncertain and ambiguous train 

Now forward march, then counter-march 
again. 

The van now first in order, duly leads, 

And now the rear the changeful squadron 
heads. 

Thus onwards Amphisbena springs to meet 

Her foe ; nor turns her in the quick retreat. 

To join these squadrons, o'er the champaign 
came 


, A num’rous race of no ignoble name ; 


The mighty Crambo leads th’ intrepid van : 
The next a forward loud industrious clan. 
Riddle and Rebus, Riddle’s dearest son ; 
And false Conundrum, and insidious Pun ; 
Fustian, who scarcely deigns to tread the 
ground ; 
And Rondeau, wheeling in repeated round. 
Here the Rhopalies in a wedge are drawn, 
There the proud Macaronians scour the lawn. 
Here fugitive and vagrant o'er the green, 
The wanton Epigrammatist is seen. 
There Quibble and Antithesis appear, 
With Doggrel-rhymes and Echos in the rear. 
On their fair standards, by the wind display'd, 
Eggs, altars, wings, pipes, axes were pour- 
tray’d.” 

Without entering into any minute cri- 
ticism upon this poem, which certainly 
deserves the reputation it has obtained, 
we may observe that there is a radical 
fault in its design. The objects of Scrib- 
lerus’s pursuit are represented as actually 
attainable. The petrified city. exists 
when he sets out in search of it; there 
is, therefore, no absurdity in his travelling 
to explore it ; the competitors ofthe games 
actually fly, and row under water, and 
there appears no reason in the poem why 
the transmutation of metals, which is the 
final action, should not be equally per- 
formed. 

The prose part of the volume consists 
of the papers which he contributed to 
the World; concerning these a good bon 
mot is recorded. A note from Moore, 
requesting an essay, was put into Mr. 
Cambridge’s hands on a Sunday morn- 
ing as he was going to church ; his wife 
observing him rather inattentive during 
the sermon, whispered, “ what are you 
thinking of,” he replied, “ of the next 
World, my dear.” 

We will add one anecdote more in the 
hope that it may operate as an example. 


“* Ofhis attention to collect original papers, 
and the desire to nake them useful to the 
public, a handsoine testimony is given by Mr. 
Horace Walpole, who, actuated by the same 
liberal motives, printed at Strawberry-hill, in 
the year 1748, § An Account of Russia as it 


was in the year 1710, by Charles Lord Whit. 




















worth.” In the preface to this little book, 
Mr. Walpole, after stating that the manu- 
script was communicated to him by Mr. 
Cambridge, who had purchased it among a 
very curious set of books, collected by Mon- 
sieur Zolman, secretary to the late Stephen 
Poyntz, Esq. adds, * ‘This little library re- 
lates solely to Russian history and affairs, and 
contains in many languages, every thing that 
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rhaps has been written on that country, 

Ir. Cambridge’s known benevolence, and 
his disposition to encourage every useful un- 
dertaking, has made him willing to throw 
open this magazine of curiosity to whoever is 
inclined to compile a history, or elucidate the 
transactions of an empire almost unknowa 
even to its contemporarics.” 


Arr. XLI. The Pleasures of Nature; or, the Charms of Rural Life; with other 


Paems. 


THE principal of these poems is that 
from which the volume takes its title, 
“The Pleasures of Nature.”” It is writ- 
ten in the stanza of Beattie’s Minstrel, 
and is principally characterized by the 
unpardonable crime of dullness. We 
suspect that Mr. Carey is more likely to 


By Davin Carey. 


12mo. pp. 164. 


excel in the burlesque than the serious. 
The Parody on Gray’s Elegy is well 
done, and the “ Illegitimate Ode to the 
Shop of an eminent Bookseller,” is no 
bad travestie of a part of the same poet’s 
Ode to Eton College. 


Art. XLII. The Triumphs of Poesy; a Poem. By J.C. Huspanp, M. A. Author 


of Jacobinism, Sc. 


THIS ‘little poem has merit which en 
titles it to a longer date than the ephe- 
meral productions of this prolific age. 
Its verse is correct, flowing, and unu- 
sually harmonious. ‘The stanza is happy; 
it gratifies the ear of the reader with 
sufficient variety, without imposing too 
heavy shackles on the genius of the 
writer. Its style is lively, perspicuous, 
and dignified. Originality of subject, 
indeed, it cannot boast. The great lu- 
minaries of poetry, Homer, Virgil, Mil- 
ton, &c. would probably have been 
equally well known with their charac- 
teristic excellencies, to every reader, if 
Mr. Hubbard had never efisted. Still it 
always gives us some pleasure to hear 
an old triend and favourite respectfully 
mentioned, particularly by a man who 
gives us at the same time a favourable 
opinion of his own talents and judgment. 
His character of Horacepleased us much: 
the fourth line is peculiarly applicable— 
the “ cautious skill” of Horace in follow- 
ing Pindar must be apparent to every 
observant reader, 


** Correct and gay, as Horace sweetly sings, 

And hangs in rapture o’er the Grecian lyre, 

With bolder rage he sweeps the Sapphic 
strings, 

Or wakes with cautious skill the Theban fire ; 

Or bids the echoes of the Sabine grove 

Resound the pleasing pangs, the wanton wiles 
of.love. 


Arr, XLIII, 


_ MR. Capel Loft is the 
Jittle volume; in defi 


editor of this 


ieference 1 his iz 
gcterence tO AIS ime 


Pocms, by Naruawnity Broomerecp. 


4to. pp. 20. 

«« Modell’d with happiest, unobtrusive art, 

Obliquely keen and elegantly warm, 

His easy numbers steal upon the heart, 

Instructing, flatter, and reproving, charm : 

Unlike the torrent of a later age ; 

When satire hurl‘d, in vain, the thunders of 
her rage.” 

In a passage relative to Thomson, 
Mr. H. has shown the possibility of 
reading, admiring, quoting, and at the 
same time totally misunderstanding an 
author. He speaks of— 

«« The fleecy veil of falling snow 

That hides the blushes of the Loreal morn,” 
without once suspecting that the “ boreal 
morn,” or Aurora Borealis, is a quite 
different thing from a winter morning. 
Our Master of Arts is not more fortunate 
where he speaks of “ the rich tissue of his 
Doriclay.”” A Doric lay, certainly means 
a rustic lay (if classical cant has any 
meaning); but what can be less so than 
the learned strain of Thomson? The 
author certainly confounds the ideas of 
rustic and rural. 

The poem concludes with aline slightly 
altered from Collins. Does Mr. Hubbard 
think originality equally to be dispensed 
with in modern English as in modern 
Latin verse ? Let him break his college 
fetters, let him dare to indulge concep- 
tions of his own, and he will find his 
powers of versification fully adequate, 
without plagiarism, to express them with 
brilliancy and effect. 





12mo. pp. 128. 


primatur, a bookseller of Bury has print- 
ed it at his own risk for the benefit of the 
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author ; and his prcdatum est is afixed to 
each ofthe poems. 


** Whoever,” says Mr. Lofft, “* has read the 
preface to the Farmer's Boy, will hardly fail 
of recollecting the name of Nathaniel Bloom- 
field, the author of the poems here offered to 
the public. 

© It will be remembered, that he there ap- 
pears, with his brother, Geerge Bloomfield, 
standing in the place of the futher, whom 
they had early lost, to their younger brother 
Robert. 

«* It is natural to suppose, that this bro- 
therly iaterference, and its consequences, 
greatly and advantageously influenced the 
dis Ositions, pursuits, and habits of thought 
aa conduct, of all three of the brothers. 
And it is the more exemplary, when it is con- 
sidered how young the two eldest were at 
that time. 

«« It isan encouraging instance, how much 
may be effected for each other by the poor 
and unedticated, if they have prudence, acti- 
vity, and kind affections ; and how unexpect- 
edly, and to an extent far beyond apparent 
probability, success 13 given by Providence to 
virtuous and bencvolent efforts. 

«© Beyond question, the brothers of this fa- 
mily are all extraordinary men; and perhaps 
every one of them is more so than he would 
have been without the fraternal concord 
which has animated them all, and multiplied 
the powers of all by union and sympathy.” 

Nathaniel was apprenticed to a taylor, and 
at present works at that trade in London. He 
was not without his fears, ¢* lest it should 
be thought that, although the muse can visit 
a Shepherd’s Boy, there may be some em- 
ployments which exclude her intluence.— 
That a ‘Taylor should be a Poet, he doubted, 
might appear too startling an assertion ; and 
he had said accordingly to his brother George, 
in a letter, when this publication was first 
going to press, * [ want you to exclude the 
word taylor. Let there be no such word in 
the book. But perhaps I am too late. I 
know there isin the public mind as great con- 
tempt for him who bears the appellation of 
taylor, as Sterne has made eld Shandy have 
for Simkin, Nickey, or Tristram. How 
many Czsars and Pompeys, savs he, by mere 
inspiration of the names, have been rendered 
worthy of them? And how many are there 
who might have done exceedingly well in the 
world, had not ‘their characters and spirits 
been totally depress’d and Nicodemiz’d ; and 
t will add (says Mr. N. Bloomfield) taylor'd 
into nothing? In the Rehearsal, the author, 
to make the most ridiculous part of it still 
more ridiculous, tells us, that it was written 
to a taylor, and by a taylor’s wife. And even 
the discerning Spectator has given into this 
common-place raillery in the Monkey's Let- 
ter to her Mistress. He has made the soul 
which inhabited Pug’s bédy, in recounting 
the humiliating state it had formerly been in, 
say, that he had been a taylor, a shriinp, and 
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atom-tit. Itis from tlrese causes, a3 well a 
from the habits and appearance contracted by 
a recluse and sedentary life, that, in the en- 
lightened, as weil as the ignorant, the ideas 
of taylor and insignificance are inseparably 
linked together.” 

Tillotson’s Sermons and a few reli- 
gious tracts were his first studies; after 
he had removed t» London he purchased 
the Night Thoughts, and by means of 
stall-hunting collected a few other pocts. 
It was his evening’s amusement, when 
single, to read Eniick’s Dictionary, and 
to write down every word of which he 
wished to remember the spelling or the 
meaning. For the last fifteen years he 
has read but little, his family: having 
claimed his utmost exertions ; his bust. 
ness allowing little leisure, and what 
leisure he had being generally employed 
in walking with his children. Though 
very poor he has been very happy. 

‘} he Essay on War is designed to shew, 
says the author, 

*¢ That waris ai ineviteble il, 
An ill thro’ nature's various realms diffus’d, 
An ilt subservient to the general good.” 

The paradox is supported by sundry 
trite arguments which we will not waste 
time in confuting. As a specimen of 
the poetry we select the personification 
of Gunpowder. 

«*« Gunpowder ! tet the soldier's pean rise, 
Where cer thy name or thundering voice is 
heard: ; 
Let him who, fated to the needful trade, 
Deals out the adventitious shafts of death, 
Rejoice in thee ; and hail with loudest shouts 
‘The auspicious era, when deep searching art 
From out the hidden things in nature's store 
Call'd thy tremendous powers: and tutor'd 
man 
To chain the unruly element of fire 
At his controul, to wait his poient touch ; 
Vo urge his missile bolts of suadden death, 
And thunder terribly his vengeful wrath. 
Thy mighty engines and rivantic towers 
With frowning aspect awe the trembling 
world. 
Or weak, or powerful, what eseapes thy force? 
When thy dire thunder and thy sudden Llaze 
Hath taught the birds to tremble—little know, 
Ah! little know those gentle sons of air 
How fully their destruction is aveng'd: 
That man himself, thy terror’s boasted lord, 
Within the blacken’d hollow of thy tube, 
Affrighted sees the darksome shades of death 5 
Nor only mourning groves, but human tears, 
The weeping widow’s tears, the orphan’s cries, 
Sadly deplore that e’er thy powers were known: 
Hosts whirl'd in air, and cities sunk in flames, 
Attest the horrid triumphs of thy might. 
Yet let thy advent be the soldier’s song— 
No longer doom’d to grapple with the foe 

































With teeth and nails—when close in view, 
and in 

Each other's grasp, to grin, and hack, and 
stab; 

Then tug his horrid weapon from one breast 

To hide it in another; with clear bands 

He now, expertly poising thy bright tube, 

At distance kills, unknowing and unknown, 

Sees not the wound he gives, nor hears the 
shriek 

Of him whose breast he pierces—gunpowder ! 

(O! let humanity rejoice) how much 

The soldier's fearful work is humanis’d, 

Since thy momentous birth, stupendous 
power!” 

Of this essay, Mr. Capel Lofft says, 
that it displays a greater mastery in the 
mechanism, and greater power of num- 
bers, than he should have almost thought 
possible in the first attempt in blank 
verse, even to a person of the best educa- 
tion. I regard it, headds, as a poem of 
extraordinary vigour and originality in 
thought, plan, conduct, language and 
versitication; I think it has much indeed 
of the philosophic character, poetic spirit, 
force of colouring, energy and pathos, 
which distinguish Lucretius. I am ei- 
ther ignorant wherein genius consists, or 
it is manifest in the idea, the style and 
numbers, the desigu and conduct of this 
poem. 

Having read our extract, the reader 
will see that there needs no wageoner’s 

oOo 

team to draw theinference. Mr. Capel 
Lofft is ignorant wherein genius consists, 
or this poem has all the charms of thought 
and diction; but this poem has no other 
merit than what it derives from the situ- 
ation of its author. It is remarkable, 
that a poor man, labouring at an unbeal- 
thy and ignominicus business, shouid be 
able to write verses atall. The reductio 
ad absurdum is mathematical demonstra- 
tion. ‘The peem being bad, Mr. Capell 
Lofft is ignorant, Q. E. D. lamentably 
ignorant, and presumptuously obtrusive 
of his ignorance. 

The other poems have more merit. 
We quote the following stanzas tc praise 
them, and are happy that it is in our 
power to praise them. They are the 
advice of an old man toa poor lover: 


«Though envious age affects to deem thee 
boy, 
Lose not one day, one hour, of profferr'd 
bliss ; 
In youth grasp every unoffending joy, 
And wing’d with rapture snatch the bridal 
kiss. 


** Let not this chief of blessings be deferr’d, 
Till you your humble fortunes can iziprove; 
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None’s poor but he, by sordid fears deterr'd, 
Who dares not claim the matchless wealth 
of love. 


*¢ Virtue can make most rich thy little store ; 
Virtue can make most bright thy lowly 
state 5 
Murmur not then that virtuous thou art poor, 
While prosperous vice can make men rich 
and great. 


«© The bad man may, his every sense to please, 
Each soft indulging luxury employ : 

The plenitude of elegance and ease 
He may possess, but never can enjoy. 


«No, though his goods, and flocks, and 
herds abound, 

His wide demesne to fair profusion grown; 

Though proud his lofty mansion looks around, 

On hills, and fields, and forests, all his own: 


«© Tho’ this may tempt thee, murmuring to 
complain, 
With conscience clear, and life void of of- 
fence, 
‘ Verily, then, I've cleans’d my heart in vain ; 
Jn vain have wash'd my hands in innocence.” 


«¢ Yet could’st thou closely mark the envied 
man, 
See how desires ungovern’d mar his peace ; 
Or had’st thou pow’r his inward mind to sean, 
How soon in pity would thy envy cease. 


** Repine not then, that low thy lotis cast, 
Health gives to life or high or low its zest ; 
"Tis appetite that seasons our repast, 
And weariuess still finds the softest rest. 


‘¢ For all thy blessings thankfulness to wake, 
Think of less cultur’d lands, less peaceful 
times :— 
Our coarsest fare, when sparingly we take, 
"Tis luxury, compar’d with other climes. 


Think of the poor Greenlander’s dismal caves, 
Wiere thro’ their long, long night they 
buried lie: 
Or the more wretched lands where hapless 
slaves 
Hopelessly totl beneath the fervid sky. 
*€ In Britain, blest with peace and competence, 
Rich fortune’s favours could impartne more: 
Heaven's blessings equal happiness dispense, 
Belicve my word, for I am old and poor. 


«© Many who drudge in labour’s roughest 


ways, 
By whom life’s simplest, lowliest walks 
are trod, 
Happily live, tohonour'd length of days, 
Blessing kind nature, and kind nature’s 


God.” 
Mr.Capell Lofft supposes he has found 


a nest of poets. However much he is 
mistaken, the Bloomfields are certainly 
extraordinary men; and it gives us u 
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moral and consoling pleasure to see, that 
in circumstances so unfavourable, such 
men can exist. Their patron, good as 
his motives are, it is our duty to correct; 
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his impertinent and intemperate exag- 
gerations of praise, must injure those 
whom he designs to serve. 


Art. XLIV. Poems, lyrical and miscellaneous. By the late Rev. Henry Moore, of 
Liskeard, 4to. pp. 153. 


IT is with mingled pain and pleasure, 
that we prepare to give our testimony to 
the talents and merit of an auther, who 
was destined, by a singular and melan- 
eholy fate, to break forth upon the pub- 
lic ear, in all the pomp and harmony of 
song, just as the silent lapse of time had 
hurried him, in the evening of age, but 
the dawn of reputation, beyond “that 
bourne whence never traveller returns.” 

Dr. Aikin, as editor, has prefixed the 
* few biographical memoirs” that could 
be obtained, or expected, of a man 
*‘ whose lot it was, with genius, learn- 
ing, and morals, to pass a hife of almost 
total obscurity.” 

Mr. Moore, we are informed, was the 
son of 2 dissenting minister at Plymouth, 
where he was born in 1732. He was 
destined for his father’s profession ; and 
after the usual course of school and aca- 
demical education, 


«6 In 1755 or 1756, was elected minister 
to a dissenting congregation at Dulverton in 
Somersetshire. In 1757, he removed to a 
similar situation at Modbury in Devonshire ; 
where he continued till his final removal to 
Liskeard in Cornwall, which took place about 
the year 1787. In these long periods of life 
he appears to have been almost totally lost 
from the notice of the world; recollected, 
perhaps, by some of his fellow-students as a 
youth of promise; ‘Known by a few brother 
ministers as a man of learning and critical ta- 
lents; but probably scarcely recognized by 
two or three individuals for the splendid and 
cultivated genius, capable of shining in the 
highest ranks of literature, had fortune pro- 
duced him upon a theatre suited to his pow- 
ers. How he appeared in the latter portion 
of his narrow course, to an intimate friend 
who was able properly to estimate him, will 
best be shown in that friend’s own words. 
‘ He was probably led to adopt his retired 
and obscure mode of life, partly from the 
weakness of his constitution, the original in- 
firmity of which was distressingly increased 
by his studious and sedentary habits; partly 
from the singular modesty ad diftidence of 
his disposition. Noiwithstandihg, however, 
he thus voluntarily withdrew from general 
society, when in company with any one with 
whom he felt himself at ease, his conversas 
tion was most agreeable and entertaining, en- 
hivened with sprightly sallies and scasonable 
anecdotes. Although there was so little in 


his situation that seemed calculated to pro- 
duce contentment and thankfulness, and al- 
though he had long suffered under painful 
and complicated bodily complaints, yet he 
was perfectly free from any disposition to re- 
pine. I never heard him utter a querulous 
expression. The composure and resignation 
of his mind seemed always undisturbed.— 
His manners were singularly mild and gentle. 
He appeared utterly unconscious of posses- 
sing any extraordinary powers: indeed, his 
behaviour indicated a greater degree of humi- 
lity and distrust than I almost ever witnessed.’ 
I shall add, that both the trials he under- 
went, and the sources of his consolation, are 
strongly marked in his poems; in perusing 
which, we cannot but feel, that though he 
suffered much, he was nobly supported, 

** Daring the last summer,” continues Dr. 
Aikin, ‘* Mr. Moore put into the hands of 
the friend above referred to, a volume of MS. 
poems, which, with singular modesty, he re- 
quested him to shew to some person suflici- 
ently conversant with productions of the 
kind, to judge of their fitness for the public 
eve. I was applied to on the occasion; and 
I trust the readers of these pieces will be con- 
vineed, that I could not hesitate in giving a 
decided opinion in their favour. In reality, 
I scarcely ever experienced a greater and more 
agreeable surprise, than on the discovery of 
so rich a mine of poetry, where I had not the 
least intimation of its existence. That the 
author should have passed seventy years of 
life almost totally unknown, was a circum- 
stance that excited the interest of all to whom 
the poems were communicated; and we 
were impatient that, however late, he should 
enjoy those rewards of merit which had so 
long been withheld. In the mean time he 
was attacked with a severe stroke of the pal- 
sy, which, while it left his intellects free, in- 
capacitated him for every exertion. There was 
now no time to be lost. My offer of taking 
upon myself the whole care of the editorship 
was thankfully accepted ; and a subscription 
was set on foot, which met with the warm 
support of many, who were desirous that 
all possible comfort should be supplied to 
cheer the helpless decline of such a man. 
But the progress of debility anticipated these 
well intended efforts: he sunk tranquilly 
under his disease, on November 2, 1802, 
having, however, lived to enjoy some satisfac- 
tion from the knowledge, that there were 
persons whoin he had never seen, who could 
regard him with cordial esteem and friend- 
ship. Ashe lived in celibacy, and had no 
dependent relatives, no other object remained 
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fot a subscription, than that of bringing for- 
ward his posthumous work in an advanta- 
geous manner, secure both from loss and 
neglect.” 


To analyse a volume of lyrical and 
miscellaneous poems, would be difficult, 
to characterize them will be easier to us, 
and more satisfactory to our readers. 
The moral and religious odes exhibit the 
conceptions of a saint, and the execution 
of a poet; the most fervent, rational, 
and amiable piety, varied and enlivened 
by faithful and animated sketches of na- 
ture, by apt and classical allusions to the 
history and poetry of antiquity, and, 
above all, by the “breathing thoughts 
and burning words” which impress on 
the scrolls of eloquence and poetry the 
stamp, the inimitable stamp, of genius. 
The lighter and miscellaneous pieces, 
are captivating by their harmony, ele- 
gance, and originality of sentiment.— 
‘The subject matter of Mr. Moore’s poems 
is such as the book of nature and of God, 
the treasures of learning, the feelings of 
a warm heart, and the reveries of an ac- 
tive fancy, offer to the retired and con- 
templative man. His versification, evi- 
dently modelled on that of Dryden, is 
sonorous, rich, fowing, and majestic.— 
In forming the measures of. his odes, 
which are mostly of the pindaric or irre- 
gular kind, he displays the most exqui- 
site taste and knowledge of harmony ; 
his rhymes partake of the inaccuracy 
common to the last generation of versi- 
fiers; his sentences are sometimes intri- 
cate, from their length and parenthetical 
construction, a fault probably occasioned 


. by the want of some friend to whom he 


might have read his compositions aloud; 
and he bas sometimes been guilty, like 
most of those, whose minds receive little 
other nourishment than such as is sup- 
plied by their own reading and medi- 
tations, of imitating and repeating him- 
self. Occasional imitations of other poets 
might also be pointed out, if the vene- 
rable author were now capable of profit- 
ing by our strictures. 

The “ Ode to Spring,” with which the 
volume commences, his the merit of no- 
velty on a trite subject, which is chiefly 
procured by the moral reflections drawn 
from the prospect of universal reanima- 
tion and beauty, and the lively glance 
“ through nature up to nature’s God.” 
One ode, as a specimen of those on moral 
topics, which have all a strong resem- 
blance to each other in diction, and the 
general tone of sentiment, we present en- 


tire to our readers, who will do justice 
to the new and brilliant simile with which 
it opens, and the noble vein of sentiment 
and picturesque description by which it 
is pervaded. 
“ The Vanity of Fame. 
¢ As vapours from the marsh’s miry bed 
Ascend, and gath’ringon the mountain’s head, 
Spread their on train in splendid pomp ou 
high ; 
Now o'er the vales in awful grandeur lour ; 
Now flashing, thund’ring down the trembling 
sky, 
Rive the tough oak, or dash th’ aspiring tow’r ; 
Then melting down in rain, 
Drop to their base original again ; 
Thus earth-born heroes, the proud sons of 
praise, 
A while on fortune’s airy summit blaze, 
The world’s fair peace confound, 
And deal dismay, and death, and ruin round, 
Then back to earth these idols of an hour, 
Sink on a sudden, and are known no more. 


«* Where is cach boasted favourite of fame, 
Whose wide expanded name 

Fill'd the loud echoes of the world around, 

While shore to shore return’d the lengthen’d 

sound ? 

The warriors where, who, in triumphal pride, 

With weeping freedom to the chariot tied, 

To glory’s capitolian temple rode? 

In undistinguish’d dust together trod, 

Victors and vanquish’d mingle in the grave ; 

Worms prey upon the mould’ring god, 

Nor know a Cesar from his slave ; 

In empty air their mighty deeds exhale, 

A school-boy’s wonder, or an ev’ning tale. 


«« In vain with various arts they strive 

To keep their little names alive, 

Bid to the skies th’ ambitious tow'r ascend ; 
The cirque its vast majestic length extend ; 
Bidarcs of triumph swell their graceful round ; 


Or mausoleums load th’ encumber'd ground ; 


Or sculpture speak in animated stone 
Of vanquish’d monarchs tumbled from the 
throne 
The rolling tide of years 
Rushing with strong and steady current, bears 
The pompous piles, with all their fame away, 
To black oblivion’s sea; g 
Deep in whose dread abyss the glory lies 
Of empires, ages, never inore to rise! 
«¢ Where’s now imperial Rome, 
Who erst to subject kings denounc’d their 
doom, 
And shook the scepter o’era trembling world? 
From her proud height by force barbarian 
hurl'd. ; 
Nowy, on some broken capital reclin’d, 
The sage of classic mind 
Her awful relics views with itying eve, 
And o’er departed grandeur Seon a sigh; 
Or fancies, wand'ring in his moon-light walk, 
The prostrate fanes, and mould'ring domes 
among, 
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He sees the mighty ghosts of heroes stalk 
In melancholy majesty along, 

Or pensive hover o'er the ruins round, 
Their pallid brows with faded laurels bound ; 
While Cato’s shade seems scornful to survey 
A race of slaves, and sternly strides away. 


** Where old Euphrates winds his storied 
flood, 

The curious traveller explores in vain 

The barren shores, and solitary plain, 

Where erst majestic Babel’s turrets stood ; 

All vanish’d from the view her proud abodes, 

Her walls, and brazen gates, and palaces of 
gods! 

A nameless heap o’erspreads the dreary space, 

Of mingled piles an undistinguish’d mass ; 

There the wild tenants of the desart dwell ; 

The serpent’s hiss is heard, the dragon’s yell ; 

And doleful howlings o'er the waste affright, 

and drive afar the wand’rers of the night. 

** Yet ’tis divinity’s implanted fire, 

Which bids the soul to glorious heights aspire ; 

Enlarge her wishes, and extend her sight 

Beyond this little life’s contracted round, 

And wing her eagle flight 

To grandeur, fame, and bliss without a bound. 

Ambition’s ardent hopes, and golden dreams, 

Hertow’ring madness, and ber wild extremes, 

Unfold this sacred truth to reason’s eye, 

‘That ‘ man was made for immortality.’ 


*¢ Yes, friend ! let noble deeds, and noble aims 

To distant ages consecrate Our nannies, 

That wien these tenements of crumuling clay 
Are dropt to dust away, 

Some worthy monument inay still declare 
To future times * we were!’ 

Not such as mad ambition’s vot'ries raise 

Upon the driving sand of vulgar praise ; 

But with its firm foundation laid 

On virtue’s adamantine rock, 

That to the skies shall lift its tow’ring head 
Superior to the surge’s shock. 

Plann’d like a Memphian pyramid sublime, 

Rising majestic on its ample base, 

By just degrees, and with a daring grace, 

Erect, unmov’d amid the storms of time! 

«« Of time! no, that’s a period teo confin’d 

To fill th® unbounded mind, 

Which o’er the barrier leaps of added years, 

Of ages, eras, and revolving spheres, 

And leaves the flight of numbers still behind. 
When the loud clarion’s dreadful roll 
Shall-rend the globe from pole to pole ; 
When worlds and systems sink in fire, 
And nature, time, and death expire ; 

In the bright records of the sky 
Shall virtue see her honours shine ; 

Shall see them blazing round the sacred shrine 

Of blest eternity.” 


“¢ The fall of Zion’’ is one of the sub- 
limest prophetic denunciations we have 
met with; never surely was a picture of 
consummate horror so strongly drawn, 
and so artfully shaded, as ihe tollow- 
ing: 
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«Tis come—the mighty day! how awful 
low’rs 
Its murky morn! the works of death begin! 
Without, the fame—without, the sword de- 
yours, 
And famine wastes within. 
Ah! what a groan was there, 
As bursting from the bosom of despair ! 
See o'er her famish’d babe the mother hang! 
Maternal fondness adding edge to woe, 
Keen as her childbed's agonizing throe. 
But, oh! my chill’d blood shudders at the 
sight— 
Resistless hunger gives a fier¢er pang. 
Mother, forbear!—sun, hide thy trembling 
licht! 
Blot out the deed accurst, eternal night !” 


The veil is indeed cast by the hand of 
amaster! here is a happy boldness in 
the following metaphor of the *¢ Ode on 
Divine Love;” 


«« What tho’ to Heaven's empyrial vault oi 

Your gilded domes, with rival splendors 
crown'd! 

Soon, soon destruction, with her tongue of fire, 

Shall dick them from the ground, 


The much lamented loss of a young 
lady, to whom he was fondly attached, 
and soon after of a bosom friend, awoke 
the lyre of our poet to strains of the deep- 
est pathos. His “ Invocation to Melan- 
choly” must touch a responsive chord 
in every human breast, which has once 
vibrated to the stroke of tender grief. 
The first verse contains a very judicious 
deviation from the rules of prosody, 
which ¢his writer never lightly violates: 
** Dost thou thro’ the glimmering glade, 


oso 
' , 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
With many a slow siep stray 7” 





An exquisite imitation of a celebrated 
passage of Virgil, occurs in this stanza: 


‘© All the long night he tells his plaintive tale 
tiong the list’ning vale, 
Yo ev'ry vagrant rill, 
Yo evry beading hill, 
And bids the hollow gales in pity bear 
His swelling sighs to her. 
Thee beautiful, thee cold, thee scornful maid ! 
Thee mourns his musical, his melting lay, 
Thee at the closing shade, 
And thee at dawning day.” 
*€ Te dulcis conjux, te solo in litore secum, 
Te venienie die, te decedente canel-al.” 
Gladly would we indulge ourselves in 
still more copious extracts from so rich 
a store. But we have done enough ; the 
lovers of genuine poetry, and pure ele- 
vated virtue, will eagerly welcome this 
production, as offering in its moral odes 
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what has long been a desideratum in the 
language. Grcaes still boasts the far 
inferior and almost antiquated works of 
J. B. Rousseau, in a similar walk ; and it 


Art. XLV. Poems, ty Mrs. G. Sewer, Rei 
of Bysfleet, Surrey. 


THIS elegant little volume, which 
appears to be patronised by a numerous 
and very splendid list of subscribers, con- 
sists of short miscellaneous pieces, exhi- 
biting just sentiments in easy verse. High 


Arr. XLVI. 


THE singular humility of this title- 
page cannot fail to excite the curiosity 
of our readers, who will ask with asto- 
nishment, what kind of poet he can be, 
who submits his numbers to the public 
eye, merely for the purpose of affording 
an opportunity of display, to the mecha- 
nical skill of the printer. Their surprize 
will be diminished on learning that, in this 
instance, the poet and printer are one 
and the sume person, and that the au- 
thor of “* The Press,”’ is the very man 
who, in his humbler r capi acity, has been 
instrumental in diffusing through the 
gation the rich intellectual stores of a 
Currie, a Roscoe, a Smythe, and a 
Shepherd. It is not wonderful that Mr. 
MCreery, animated by the encourage- 
ment of such patrons, should feel anxi- 
ous to acquire for the Liverpool press, 
a reputation for beauty and correctness 
of workmanship hitherto confined to 
those of the metropolis. 

In the laudable pursuit of excellence 
in his art, our pomical printer engaged 
ina course of laborious and expensive 
experiments, by means of which he has 
at length succeeded in preparing an ink 
which, without fatiguing the eye by a 
too glaring black, gratifies it by a mel- 
low richness of tint never before attained. 
His presswork is likewise remarkable for 
its smoothness and evenness of colour- 
ing, though the common, not the French, 
press, has been employed. The ty "Pes 
which is the same used by Bulmer, in 
Boydell’s splendid Shakspeare, is an ex- 


The Press; a Poem, published as a 


M‘Cresry, Liverpool. 


is not probable, that the British public 
will value less highly this, the first offer- 
ing, and dytag legacy of humble worth 
and bashful genius. 


ict of the late Rev. Geai “ge Sew ell, Rector 
12mo. pp. 283. 


poetic fancy, glowing diction, rich and 
varied harmony are of such rare occur- 
rence, that their absence ought no more 
to excite disappointment, than the not 
finding pearls in every oyster 
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kerville model, thourh infericr to the 
delicate fineness of Figeins’s best letter. 
‘Phis pattern work is likewise adorned 
by embleinatical wooden cuts of supe- 
rior excellence. 
A clear and satisfactory st 

the controversy respecting the origin of 
printing is subjoined to tl 





atement of 





he poem; as 
likewise, a somewhat violent declama 
tion against the paper-taxes, and the 
act by the which a printer is obliged to 
subscribe his name at the beginning and 
end of every work. The intentions of 
the legi islature, in framing this regula- 
tion, might perhaps afford cause for re- 
prehension ; but certainly the ob tigation 
of marking their works has enable ed this 
class of artizans, to make known to the 
world in general, their names and re- 
spective merits, with which only authors 
and booksellers were previously ac- 
quainted. Mr. M‘Creery is nota man 
to be ashamed of working under the 
public eye, as his present production 
sufficiently evinces, nor ought he, there- 
fore, to be the first to exclaim against 
the revival of a practice, universal 
among the early and eminent printers, and 
alone c: ipable of : again elevating that into 
a liberal art, which, for some time past, 
has sunk into a mere me chanical trade. 
‘The sentiments of our author are free 
and manly ; his verse is smooth and cor- 
rect, and certainly reflects honour on 
one whose opportunities for the cultiva- 
tion of literature must have been snatch- 
ed, with haste and difficulty, from more 


tremely good one, formed on the Bas- important and lucrative avocations. 
Art. XLVII. The Pozwers of Imagination; a Pozm, in three Parts. Written at the 


Age of Sixteen. By Miss C 


THIS poem possesses three irresisti- 
ble claims to be indulgently reviewed, 
namely, the youth and sex of the author, 


CuHaRLotre SEymMourR. 


to. pp. 130. 

and the lovely Saal which is prefixed: 
at the same time we are bound not to 
violate our implied engagement with the 
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public. We shall therefore confine our- 
selves to the expression of regret, that 
the friends of this young lady should 
possess so little common sense as to en- 
courage a publication which, we are 


DR. Darwin, like Lucretius, has en- 
deavoured to blend in his poetical works 
the grave features of philosophy with 
the mutable graces and smiling charms 
of imagination. In a considerable de- 
gree he has succeeded; and his “ Eco- 
nomy of Vegetation,” and “ Loves of 
the Plants,” will attract notice for the 
splendid digressions and similes which 
they contain, long after the philosophical 
reveries upon which they are based shail 
be forgotten. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
Dr. Darwin’s poetry is picturesque de- 
scription, conveyed in remarkably har- 
monious language, but weakened in its 
effect by the very slight interest which 
the general plan is calculated to excite in 
comparison with that of particular pas- 
sages. The author himself indeed has 
compared his “ Loves of the Plants”? to 
a series of paintings connected together 
by a festoon of ribbands, a description 
which may also be applied with perfect 
justice to the “ Economy of Vegetation,” 
and the work at present before us. 

The “ Temple of Nature” consists of 
four cantos, the first of which treats of 
the origin or production of life; the se- 
cond of the transmission or re-produc- 
tion of life; the third relates to the pro- 
gress of the mind; and the fourth inves- 
tigates the necessary connexion between 
good and evil. The philosophical system 
here displayed and illustrated in the 
notes, scarcely differs, in any respect, 
from what has been already published in 
the former works of the same atthor, and 
is therefore, for the most part, a mcre 
repetition of dubious or misapplied facts. 
The verse abounds with stanzas, and 
even whole passages, closely imitated 
from the “ Botanic Garden,’’ and is 
strikingly deficient in those brilliant si- 
miles and personifications which consti- 
tute the most valuable portion of Dr. 
D.’s poetry. 

As in the Newtonian system the mo- 
tions of inanimate matter are explained 
by the laws of attraction and repulsion, 
so Dr. Darwin considers the phenomena 
of vitality to be ultimately attributable 


Art. XLVIII. The Temple of Nature ; or, the Origin of Society : a Poem, with philo- 
sophical Notes. -By Exasmus Darwin, M.D. F.R.S. Ato. pp- 300. 
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sure, the author herself, when her taste 
and judgment shall be a little more 
matured, will wish that it had been ¢on- 
fined within the circle of her family and 
intimate acquaintance. 





to contraction or the shortening of a 
fibre on the application of a stimulus, 
and its gradual re-extension when the 
stimulus is removed. There is this 
slight difference, however, between the 
two theories, that Newton did’ not pro- 
ceed a step without rigorous demonstras 
tion, whereas Dr. Darwin does not bring 
a single argument, or even analogy, in 
support of his hypothesis. Having 
formed a contractile fibre by the succes- 
sive application of minute particles of 
matter to each other, he supposes its ex- 
tremities to unite and thus produce a 
ring ; a multitude of rings united forma 
tube, which, by the process of assimila- 
tion, forms a living animal. Or to use 
the author’s own words, 
«« In carth, sea, air, around, below, above, 
Life’s subtle woof in Nature’s loom is wove ; 
Points glued to points a living fine extends, 
‘TYouch’d by some goad approach the bending 
ends ; 
Rings join to rings, and irritated tubes 
Clasp with young lips the nutrient globes or 
cubes ; 
And, urg’d by appetencies new, select, 
Innbibe, retain, digest, secrete, eject.” 


From living tubes, which have thus 
acquired “ appetencies new,” he supposes 
the microscopic animalcules and vegeta- 
bles to be produced without the interven- 
tion of either solitary or sexual genera- 
tion. At length in some of the larger of 
these living tubes two kinds of organic 
particles begin to be formed, the one en- 
dowed with “ nice appetencies,”’ and the 
other most conveniently with “ apt pro- 
pensities:” in consequence of which, 
whenever they arrive within the sphere 
of each other’s attraction, they unite, and 
strange to say, produce a living being 
similar to that of which they composed 
a part; and thus commences the process 
of solitary generation. In this maner are 
formed the leaf-buds in vegetables, and 
thus 
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The male polypus parental swims, 

And branching dm bristle all. his limbs. 

So the lone tenia, as he grows, prolongs 

His flattened form with young adherent 
throngs 5 




















Unknown to sex the pregnant oyster swells, 
And coral insects build their radiate shells.” 


During the numberless ages that in- 
tervened between the advancement of vital 
fibres to animals, the different circum- 
stances to which individuals were ex- 
posed by exciting different wants and 
sensations, would produce correspond- 
ing changes in their organization, and 
in some of the most complicated sexual 
reproduction would commence. At first 
the two sexes would be united in the 
same individual, as we find to be the case 
in snails ; but this soon proving inconve- 
nient, the hermaphrodites, by the help of 
wishing and imagination, or (in the lan- 
guage of another school of modern phi- 
osophy equally rational with Dr. Dar- 
win’s) by exerting their energies, would 
be able to separate the sexes into distinct 
individuals, and by successive improve- 
ments convert a snail into a man and 
woman. 


“‘In these lone births no tender mothers 
blend 

Their genial powers to nourish or defend ; 

No nutrient streams from Beauty’s orbs im- 
prove, 

These orphan babes of solitary love ; 

Birth after birth the line unchanging runs, 

And parents live transmitted in their sons ; 

Each passing year beholds the unvarying 
kinds, 

The same their manners, and the same their 
minds. 

Till as ere long successive buds decay, 

And insect shoals successive pass away ; 

Increasing wants the pregnant parents vex 

With the fond wish to form a softer sex: 

Whose milky rills with pure ambrosial food 

Might charm or nourish their expected brood. 

The potent wish in the productive hour 

Calls to rts aid Iagination’s power ; 

Q'er embryon throngs with mystic charm 
presides, 

And sex from sex the nascent world divides.” 


The evolution of this supremely ab- 
surd system is the main object of the 
two first cantos; the ingenious author, 
however, finds occasional opportunities 
of informing us how the more compli- 
cated animals originated from the sim- 
pler ones. Animal life begun while the 
earth was yet covered with water; but 
when the continents were raised by cen- 
tral voleanoes, multitudes of microscopic 
animalcules would find themselves in the 
air or on the moist earth, and being thus 
obliged to adopt new habits and modes 
of lite, would, by degrees, convert their 
aquatic organs into aerial ones; theif 
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fins would become legs and wings, and 
their gills be changed into lungs, &c. 


*¢ As in dry air the sea-born stranger roves, 

Each muscle quickeus, and each sense im- 
proves ; 

Cold gills aquatic form respiring lungs, 

And sounds aerial flow from slimy tongues.” 


It grieves us to throw any suspicion 
on the originality of this luminous theory; 
but truth obliges us to say that the Ab- 
bate Fortis has at least as strong a claim 
to it as Dr. Darwin: this philosopher 
being of opinion, not merely that micro. 
scopic animalcules and some of the sim- 
pler animals have learnt to accommodate 
themselves to a terrestrial instead of an 
aquatic existence, but that the human 
race has originated from mermen and 
mermaids; he is inclined to believe that 
the celebrated Neapclitan diver, sur- 
named the fish, was, like Achilles, Aris- 
teus, and other heroes of antiquity, very 
nearly allied to the oceanic nymphs; and 
that the Greenlanders have but very 
lately emerged, as is evident from their 
strong attachment to whale oil and 
seal-fiesh. In a note to the “ Botanic 
Garden,” Dr. Darwin throws out a hint 
that insects may have originated from 
the male and female blossoms of vallis« 
neria, and other dizcious plants;the same 
idea is repeated in the present work, 
whence we may conclude that the author 
considered it as by no means improbable. 
He repeats also with seeming satisfac- 
tion the old Egyptian and Rabbinical 
notion, that man was formerly herma- 
phrodite, and sagely remarks, in confir- 
mation, the existence of the rudiments of 
nipples in the male. That the human 
race was formerly quadruped, and arose 
from a family of monkeys on the banks 
of the Mediterranean, who had accident. 
ally learnt to use the adductor pollicis, 
he is well disposed to believe, on the au- 
thority of those profound and accurate 
observers, Buffon and Helvetius ! 

The “ philosophical notes,” which, 
from the title page, seem to have been of 
at least equal value, in the estimation of 
the author, with the poetical text, besides 
serving to illustrate the proper subject of 
the poem, are occupied with various geoe 
logical and chemical discussions. ‘These 
exhibit as noble a contempt of facts and 
philosophical precision as any part of 
the work; but to enter into a formal re- 
futation of them is neither consistent 
with our plan, nor with the limits to 
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which we are restrained. A short ex- 
ample will be sufficient. 

“ It is probable that much oxygen en- 
ters the composition of glass, as those 
materials which promote vitrification 
contain so much of it, as minium and 
manganese; and that glass is hence a 
solid acid in the temperature of our at- 
mosphere, as water is a fluid one.” All 
future chemists will, we doubt not, hold 
themselves indebted to Dr. Darwin for 
informing them that an acid may be com- 
posed of siliceous earth, metallic oxyds 
and alkali, and that water and sulphuric 
acid are similar substances, though they 
have not a single characteristic property 
in common. 

We have already observed, that the 
poetry of this volume is by no means so 
deeply impressed with the characters of 
genius as the ‘Botanic Garden ;” there 
are no passages to be compared with the 
splendid simile of the balloon, or the 
sublime description of the army of Cam- 
byses, in the African deserts, perishing 
by hunges and overwhelmed by sand. 
We are disgusted by perpetual repeti- 
tions, and no author ever so strikingly 
exemplified that odious fault of imitating 
himself : the structure of the verse too is 
remarkably monotonous, and destitute, 
in several instances, of that rich harmony 
which so eminently distinguishes the for- 
mer productions of Dr. Darwin. 

As pleasing exceptions, however, to 
these faults we shall quote two passages : 
the first of which is taken from the tri- 
umphal progress of Cupid and Psyche, 
in the second canto, and is exquisitely 
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harmonious; the second describes the 
cavern of Oblivion. 


«« Pleased as they pass along the breezy shore, 

In twinkling shoals the scaly realms adore, 

Move on quick fin with undulating train, 

Or lit their slimy foreheads from the main. 

High o'er their heads on pinions broad dis- 
play’d, 

The feather’d nations shed a floating shade ; 

Pair after pair enamour'd shoot along, 

And trill in air the gay impassion’d song. 

With basy hum in playful swarms around 

Emerging insects leave the peopled ground, 

Rise in dark clouds, and, borne in airy rings, 

Sport round the car, and wave their golden 
wings. 

Admiring Fauns pursue on dancing hoof, 

And bashful Dryads peep from shades aloof ; 

Emerging Nereids rise from coral cells, 

Enamour’d Tritons sound their twisted shells; * 

From sparkling founts enchanted Natads 
move, 

And swell the triumph of despotic Love.” 

" “ *£ & * 

‘«¢ Deep-whelm’d beneath, in vast sepulchral 
caves, 

Oblivion dwells, amid unlabell'd graves ; 

‘The storied tomb, the laurell’d bust o’erturns, 

And shakes their ashes from the mould’ring 
ums. 

No vernal zephyr breathes, no sun-beams 
cheer, 

Nor song, nor simper, ever enters here ; 

O’er the green floor, and round the dew-damp 
wall 

The slimy snail and bloated lizard crawl ; 

While on white heaps of intermingled bones 

‘The Muse of Melancholy sits and moans ; 

Showers her cold tears o’er Beauty's early 
wreck, ‘ 

Spreads her pale arms, and bends her marble 
neck.” 














CHAPTER XI. 


FRA ¥ So 


THE loss of popularity which Drury-lane theatre experienced last year from 
the secession of Mrs, Siddons and her brother, was most amply retrieved by the in. 
vention of a thing in which a dog and a wooden doll were the most interesting 
characters. After such a proof of the public taste, we cease to be astonished at 
the miserable trash contained in the following articles. 


Art.I. Hear Both Sides; a Comedy, in five Acts 3 as it is performed at the Theatre 


Royal, Drury Lane. 


THIS comedy acts extremely well: 
there is a good deal of bustle and plot in 
it, and the dialogue is supported with 
a considerable degree of spirit. Sir Ralph 
Aspen, a valetudinary, both in body and 
mind, is a well-drawn chatacter, and 
has something of originality in it. There 
is an inconsistency in suffering Fairfax, 
who is represented as having so much real 


Art. II. 
Royal Covent Garden. 


THE critics of bex, gallery, and pit, 
have passed judgment on this play; we 


By Tuomas Ho crorr. 


Svo. pp. 90. 


disinterestedness and generosity about 
him, to behave with such unfeeling con- 
tumely, and inhumanity to the starvin 
Milford. Hisrestitution of Old Travis’s 
fortune, too, should have anticipated the 
personal reproaches of Headlong, Tran- 
sit, &c. It should not have been possi- 
ble to have attributed his conduct to a 
double motive. 


Delays and Blunders; a Comedy, in five Asts; as performed at the Theatre 
By Freperickx Reyno tps. 


8vo. pp. 74 


submit in silence: if they have dlundered 
upon applause, we shall de/ay censure. 


Art. III. The Voice of Nature; a Play, in three Acis; as performed at the Theatre 


Royal Haymarket. 


IN the third chapter of the first book 
of Kings is that celebrated judgment of 
Solomon between the two harlots, which 
made his wisdom renowned through- 
out all Israel. A French dramatist, M. 
Caigniez, selected this as the subject of a 
play, and Mr. Boaden’s “ Voice of Na- 
ture”? is avowedly imitated from the 
Jugement du Salomon. ‘The story is simple 
and affecting, and Mr. Boaden has cer- 
tainly confided its effect upon the audi- 


By James Boapen. 


ence entirely to its own intrinsic simpli- 
city and pathos. It has succeeded upon 
the stage without show or bustle, withs 
out the aid of elevated sentiment or spi- 
rited dialogue. The voice of nature has 
prevailed; it must indeed find its way 
to every maternal bosom, and we consi- 
der it as honourable to the feelings of 
an audience, that it should be gratified 
with such a plain unvarnished tale as 
this. 


Art. IV. 4 Tale of Terror; a Dramatic Romance, in three Acts; as first acted at the 


Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 


By Hewny Sippons. 


WE are sorry to see the name of Siddons annexed to any thing so foolish. 


Art. V. The Maid of Bristol; a Play ia three Acts ; as performed at the Theatre Royal 


in the Haymarket. By James Boapen. 


British People, as an Epileguz, written by 


MR. Boaden is an old stager ; hé knows 
very well what will draw a clap from the 





With an Address to the Patristism of the 
George Colman the Younger. Svo. pp. 48- 


gallery, and is not at a loss to throw out 


something every now and thento please 
Qqgz 
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the pit, andeke the boxes. Every other 
sentence in this play isin honour of the 
humanity, the generosity, the nobleness, 
the tenderness, the patriotism, the —— 
every thing else that is godlike of the 
British tar. In times like these, as Mr. 
Colman says in his epilogue— 

«« In times like these, the sailor of our play 
Much more than common sailors has to say.” 


Truth will out, and here it is blunder- 





PLAYS. 


ed out. But Mr. Boaden is no partys 
man : he is too prudent to trust the fate 
of his play to the sailors alone ; and very 
wisely, now that two-thirds of the audi- 
ence are soldiers, or soldiers’ wives and 
daughters, very wisely he divides his 
compliments with an even hand between 
the red coats and the blue trowsers. 

The sea-slang of Ben Block glides very 
glibly off his tongue, and his is the most 
entertaining character of the piece. 


_ Art. VI. Hearts of Oak; a Comedy, in five Acts ; as performed at the Theatre Royal 


Drury Lane. 
MR. Allingham seems to have had 


Kotzebue’s Stranger in view when he 
wrotethis play. Dorland suspects Eliza, 
his wife, of infidelity ; is absent from her 
seventeen years; returns to England in 
disguise, is introduced to her, finds her 
innocent, implores pardon for his injuri- 
ous suspicions, and the play closes with 
the prospect of their living very happily 
afterwards. The singular character of 
the stranger, however, is not transferred 
to Dorland, but to Dorland’s friend, Ar- 
dent, where it is preposterous and unac- 
eountable. When Dorland leaves the 


Art. VII. 
Reyal Haymarket. 


By Joun Titi Attincuam. 


8vo. pp. 71. 


country he gives charge of his nom seo 
to Ardent; Ardent receives very large 
remittances for the education of his 
adopted child, and, in order to stifle any 
jealousy which might arise in the bosom 
of his own daughter, at the superior af- 
fluence of his friend’s, he sends the for- 
mer out of the way. Can any thing ex- 
ceed the absurdity of supposing that a 
man would turn his own child out of 
doors, and neglect her, that he might 
take somebody’s else! Mr. Allingham 
must sttidy the human heart a little more 
before he can excel as a dramatist. 


Mrs. Wiggins; a Comic Piece, in two Acts; as performed at the Theatre 
By Joun Tire Avitincuam. 


pp- 49. 


THE audience had sense enough to express their disgust at such insufferable 


nonsense. 


Art. VIII. Raising the Wind; a Farce, in two Acts; as performed at the Theatre 


Royal Covent Garden. 


THERE is a good deal of dry humour 
in this after-piece ; the principal charac- 
ter, Diddler, is very well supported, and 


By James Kenney. 


Svo. pp. 37. 


with the assistance of Mr. Lewis’s act- 
ing, we hope Mr. Kenney has found it 
answer his purpose of raising the wind. 


Art. 1X. The Caravan: or, the Driver and his Dog. A grand serio-comic Romance, 


in two Acts. 
8vo. pp. 46. 


IT is curious enough that the princi- 
pal personage in this “ grand serio-comic 
romance” should be omitted in the dra- 


Written by Frevernicxk Reynoips. The Music by William Reeve. 


matis persone! Carlo—the dog Carlo, 
who has brought so many good houses. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ROMANCES AND NOVELS. 


IT is a singular circumstance, that the once popular, but, of late years, almost 
forgotten romance of Amadis de Gaul, should have been brought to public notice 


by two writers in the course of the last year. 


To Mr. Southey we are indebted for 


a compressed prose translation of the whole ; and to Mr. Rose for a metrical version 
of the first part of this celebrated work. Of the novels which have appeared 
since the publication of our last volume, we have selected Delphine, translated from 
the French of Madame de Stael, and The Depraved Husband, originating also from 
a French female writer ; because, from their popularity, we suspect that they have 
already done some mischief, and, if not timely opposed, may be productive of 
more. Miss Riversdale’s Letters, the St. Clair of Mrs. Helme, and Thaddeus of War- 
saw, by Miss Porter, are added to our list, as the best among the many incentives 
to idleness, which the last year’s stock of the circulating libraries can exhibit. 


Art.I. Amadis de Gaul: a Poem, in three Books ; freely translated from the first Part 
of the French Version of Nicholas de Herberay, Sieur des Essar, with Notes. By 


Wicuiam Stewarp Rost, £sg. 


THIS venerable romance has been 
chiefly known to the public through the 
medium of Mons. de Tressan’s French 
abridgment. Although we admit that 
gentleman’s lively talents, as well as the 
extent of his researches into ancient lore, 
we have never been quite satisfied with 
his romances, and particularly with his 
Amadis. Tt is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, for any Frenchman so absolutely 
to forget his country, his age, and above 
all, his own dear person, as to execute 
a good and sustained picture of former 
manners. Abeve all, the solemn and 
dignified stile of chivalry, exalted too 
by the formality of the Spanish cha- 
racter, sits awkwardly upon the Pa 
risian man of fashion. It is a mas- 
querade disguise which he finds it im- 
possible to maintain with uniformity ; 
and he therefore ever and anon lifts the 
mask, slides into a don-mot, a compli- 
ment, or a trite sentiment about /a 
douce bumanité; all which is utterly in- 
consjstent with the grave and masculine 
manners of the knights and dames of 


12mo. 


old, and with the corresponding tone of 
their historians. Impressed with these 
feclings, it is with great pleasure that 
we behold an emulation among the Eng- 
lish literati to restore to his pristine ho- 
nours Amadis de Gaul, the model of 
romance and flower of knights errant. 
The public have been at the same time 
favoured with a poetical version of the 
first book by Mr. Rese, and with a prose 
translation of the whole four books by 
Mr. Southey, of which in our next ar- 
ticle. 

Amadis de Gaul differs from most 
romances of chivalry in the unity and 
simplicity of the plot, and affords at 
the same time a greater display of the 
author’s inventive powers. The nume- 
rous romances of the Round Table, as 
well as those of Charlemagne and his 
Paladins, concern a set of actors, to each 
of whom earlier tales, or perhaps remote 
tradition, had already affixed a local 
habitation and a discriminate character. 
The story, therefore, frequently referred 
to older romances on the same subject, 
Oqg3 
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upon which it was founded, or with 
which it was connected, and was of 
course in itself imperfect and desultory. 
But in Amadis de Gaul the whole his- 
tory, the dramatis persone, nay often 
the very scene of action, is the pure in- 
vention of the author from the stores of 
his own imagination. Hence his work 
in this particular has more the plan of a 
regular epic than the Orlando Furicoso 
itself. Mr. Rose seems to have been 
struck with these advantages, and im- 
pelled by them to the task of translating 
into English verse the first book of this 
admired work, which, as it concludes 
with the consummation of the loves of 
Amadis and Oriana, is easily separated 
from the other three, which terminate 
with their marriage. The translator 
has chosen the common heroic stanza, 
of which he has displayed a pleasing 
command: perhaps we might, from early 
association, have preferred that of Spen- 
ser and Fairfax, dedicated, asit were of 
old, to record feats of chivalry, but Mr. 
Rose may shelter himself under the au- 
thority of the late Mr. Way, and the 
more venerable example of Dryden. We 
proceed to analyze the fable, interming- 
ling some specimens of the poetry. 
Garinter, an ancient monarch of Brit- 
tany, had two daughters ; the eldest was 
married to the king of Scotland, the 
second, named Eliseni, was termed the 
Lost Recluse, on account of her devotion 
to religion. Garinter in hunting sees a 
valiant knight beset by two felon barons, 
both of whom fall under his single arm. 
He accosts the victor and invites him to 
his court; upon the road the stranger 
again signalizes his prowess, by slaying 
alion. The knight proves to be Pericn, 
king of Gaul; and during his residence 
at the court of Brittany, he captivates 
the affections of the Lost Recluse. Ata 
stolen midnight interview their faiths 
are solemnly pledged, 2nd Amadis owes 
his birth tothe meeting. Perion returns 
to Gaul, upon hearing tidings of his 
father’s death, under the solemn pro- 
mise of claiming the hand of Eliseni as 
soon as his kingdom should be settled : 
but he is prevented from executing bis 
purpose, by a “tide of strange adven- 
tures.” Meanwhile the Lost Recluse 
is in the utmost danger froma rigorous 
law, which sentenced to death every 
maiden who violated the laws of chas- 
tity. By the prudent intervention of 
her confidante, she is delivered of a male 
child, the famous Amadis, who is placed 
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by the attendant in a small cradle, con- 
taining his father’s sword and other 
tokens of recognition, and thus launched 
into the.ocean. The cradle and its con- 
tents are sescued by Gandales, a knight 
of Scotland, when returning ina galley 
to his native country. The infant Ama- 
dis, named the Child of the Sea, is edu- 
cated with Gandalin, the son of his 
foster-father. Meanwhile Perion finds 
time to wed publicly the Lost Recluse. 
A damsel appears suddenly before him, 
and in mysterious language announces 
the chivalrous prowess of his sons. The 
fair Eliseni bears another son, named 
Galaor, but he also is lost tu his parents, 
being carried off by a giant. Meantime 
the mysterious damsel appears to Gan- 
dales, declares herself to be a fay or 
fairy, named Urganda the Unknown, 
and foretells the renown of the Child 
of the Sea. That noble youth being 
accidentally noticed by his aunt,’ the 
queen of Scotland, she requests he may 
be sent to court. Here Amadis first 
sees the lovely Oriana, daughter of 
Lisvard, king of England, who becomes 
the unrivalled lady of his affections. He 
receives the honour of knighthood from 
the hand of his own father, Perion, who 
comes to Scotland to request aid against 
the invasion of Abyes, king of Ireland. 
Amadis sets out to join the Scottish army 
raised for this purpose. On his way he 
receives a lance from Urganda, with 
which he frees his father, Perion, impri- 
soned by a false old knight, and abo- 
lishes the evil customs of Galpan, a 
lawless baron, whe, not content with 
oppressing knights and dishonouring 
damsels, was wont to impose upon them 
certain hard and intolerable conditions. 
By these atchievements the renown of 
Amadis is highly exaited, when attended 
by Gandalin, his foster-brother, now act- 
ing as his squire, he joins the Scottish 
succours, and reaches Brittany. In a 
desperate battle the Irish prove success- 
ful, notwithstanding the prodigies of va- 
lour atchieved by Amadis and his father. 
But the issue of the war being pledged 
on a single combat betwixt the young 
hero and the Irish king, the latter is slain 
by Amadis, and the invading army re- 
treat with his dead body. His victory 
is followed by a discovery of our hero’s 
birth, in consequence of the tokens with 
which he was exposed being recognized 
by his mother. Shortly after this happy 
event, Amadis departs for England, un- 


der pretence of seeing the court of king 
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Lisvard, but in reality again to enjoy 
the society of the lovely Oriana. “In 
passing a forest he again meets Urganda, 
to whom he renders . an essential service, 
and by whose direction he bestows the 
order of knighthood upon a youth, who 
proves to be Galaor, his own brother. 
Proceeding on his adventures, he is be- 
nighted near a castle during a heavy 
storm. 
*¢ Gay glittering forms athwart the case- 
ment glance, 
And loud resounded minstrelsy and dance ; 
Long at the gates he shouted, in the sound 
Of mingled dance and song his cries were 
drown’ d: 
At length a voice, ‘I wot some craven knight, 
Some losel vile that fears the face of light ; 
Hence from my gates! hence while unscathed 
ye may, 
And bless thy dole that sent thee not by day. 
« Caitiff accursed,’ made Amadis re ply, 
* Bereft of grace, devoid of courtesy, 
Swift let my blazing torches lend their li: alt, 
And take my fierce defy to mortal fight.’ 
« Bethinks me, sir,’ the taunting ‘churl re- 
plied . 
‘ More ire than wit thy random speech doth 
guide ; 3 
With screech owls and ill-omen’d birds of 
night 
I wage not, I, unprofitable fight. 
But so it please thee ill-advised rem: in, 
fere bide the pierci ng cold and pelting rain, 
And eftsoons as Aurora's dawning light 
Shall serve to guide my conquer! rarmaright, 
Lor 1g wish’d for tho’ it come, l aveen the day 
hall ul the night’s vad harbourage repay. 
Now hold thine host excused if he retire 
To lead the festive dance, to jov the lyre, 
And with fair dames the spicy goblets quaff:’ 
He said, and ended with a churlish laugh.” 





Amadis, repulsed from this inhospit- 
able castle, finds shelter in the pavilion 
of a damsel, where he learns that the 
churlish castellan, iurdan name, 
was on a certain day to maintain by 
combat in the lists, the right of his pa- 
ramour to certain fiefs and lands pos- 
” sed by another lady. it will readily 
be guessed that Amadis appears as the 
adverse champion, and discomfits the 
discourteous Durdan. He is welcomed 
by Lisvard, but more tenderly in a 
private interview with Oriana. 


law 
DY 


‘* Say, lordings gay! say damsels bright in 
bower ! 
Who reap love’s sweets, and own his magic 
power, 
What blissful thoughts these faithful lovers 
share? 
What ceaseless transports joy the tender pair? 
For all too faint the poct’s art, 1 wis, 
Yo paintin seemly guise their rapturous blis 
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After some stay at King Lisvard’s 
court, ‘Amadis resumes his profession of 
knight-errantry, and encounters Arca- 
laus, redovbted as a knight, but yet 
more terrible as an enchanter, in his own 
castle. Our hero, successful in the com- 
bat, is nevertheless imprisoned in an 
enchanted chamber in the castle; and 
Arcalaus, clothed in his arms, repairs to 
the court of Lisvard, and announces 
his having slain the heir of Gaul. The 
consternation of the court, and the des- 
pair of Oriana is soon removed by the 
appearance of Amadis himself, liberated 
from the dungeon by the superior spells 
of Urganda. Meanwhile an old man 
with two knights, to whom he was ap- 
parently captive, enters the court of 
Lisvard, and commits to that monarch’s 
care a splendid crown and mantle, de- 
siring that they should be restored on 
the next plenar court-day, or that the 
king should in lieu grant him a boon. 
‘The old man and his attendants accord- 
ingly appear at the cour pleniere, and the 
the treasures 
(which had been stolen from his custody 
by enchantment), is compelled by his 
knigh tly faith to grant the boon de- 
manded, which is no other than the sur- 
render of Oriana to the strangers. The 
obligati ion of the “ boon granted” (don 
ye) permitted no evasion, and the 
dinates was delivered up to the dis- 
guised Arcalaus, by whose art this stra- 
tagem had been executed. Amadis was 
not in court when this extraordinary 
scene took place; but, apprized by his 
faithful squire, he waylays the ravishers, 
and dealing among thein death and dis- 
comfiture, rescues from their hands the 
beloved Oriana. A _ bank by a fountain 
engages the lovers to rest on their return 
to London. Here the lovely princess 
becomes conveniently and obstinately 
drowsy, though Amadis attempts to 
awake her by the most endearing ca- 
resses. 


octira 


‘* Or slept the damsel still, or paused the 
knight, 

I wot not, 1: wo worth the daring wight 
Who steals on hymen "sjoys, and boldly wrays 
Yond love’s mysterious rites to vulgar gaze! 
But sooth to say, if still soft.slumber weigh’ d 
"Lhe drooping eyeli ds-of the royal maid, 
A dream of more than mortal joy, I wis, 
Lapt the sweet damsel’s every sense in bliss.” 


With the mutual happiness of the 
lovers concludes this elegant version of 
the first book of Amiudis. RR 
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style, which is simple without meanness, 
and from a judicious intermixture of an- 
cient words, has an antique and interest- 
ing cast, is well suited to the nature of 
the subject. Among these phrases we 
observe the verb gar, (io cause to do,) 
which we believe is exclusively a Scot- 
tish expression, and therefore should not 
have been used. An occasional mono- 
tony occurs in the poem, which we con- 
ceive to arise from Mr. Rose having 
chosen to abridge certain parts of the 
narration, which he could not avoid 
alluding to for the sake of distinctness, 
and which his plan did not suffer him to 
dilate into description. All mere narra- 
tive conveyed in verse has a cold and 
creeping effect. In those passages where 
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Mr. Rose has given more rein to ‘his 
imagination, the descriptions are natural 
and spirited, and the adventures well 
selected. We think, however, more use 
might have been made of the volatile 
Galaor, whose fickleness in amours 
forms, in the original romance, such an 
admirable contrast to the fidelity of his 
brother. Notes are added to this pleas- 
ing poem, in which Mr. Rose displays 
considerable acquaintance with the man- 
ners of the middle ages and the laws of 
chivalry. Two elegant imitations of 
Ovid, entitled, ** Elisena Perioni,” and 
«“ Guendolena Locrino,” are prefixed to 
the poem. They are the contribution 
of the honourable William Herbert; the 
friend of the author. 


Art. II. Amadis de Gaul: by Vasco Lobeyra. From the Spanish Version of Garciors 


donez de Montalvo. 


THIS article is so intimately con- 
nected with the last, that referring to 
our account of the first book of Amadis, 
as versified by Rose, we proceed with 
the story of the following three books 
from the prose translation of Mr. Southey. 

While the enchanter Arcalaus was 
practising his ineffectual stratagem upon 
the peace and honour of Oriana, he had 
organized against Lisvard a grand re- 
volt headed by a false traitor, named 
Barsinan. Amadis was mean time en- 
gaged in delivering the princess, and in 
reaping the reward of his victory; but 
his brother Galaor suppressing by his 
valour this formidable insurrection, the 
court of Lisvard was restored to safety 
and splendour by the united exertions of 
the brothers of Gaul. Amadis, to in- 
crease his renown, seeks to accomplish 
the adventure of the Firm Island, an 
enchanted domain, containing certain 
perrons (pillars), by which the fidelity 
of lovers might be ascertained. The 
probationers were able to advance only 
In proportion to the warmth and con- 
stancy of their affection, and the ground 
of trial was terminated by a most splen- 
did apartment, which was only accessi- 
ble to the most valiant knight and the 
fairest lady in the universe. Amadis 
penetrated into this beautiful chamber, 
and was acknowledged as their lord by 
the inhabitants of the Firm Island. 
While he was triumphing in his con- 
quest, he received an unexpected and 
heart-rending letter from Oriana, who, 
by aconcurrence of circumstances, had 
been led to believe him false to her love. 


By Rosert Soutuey. 


4 vols. 12mo. 


Her letter branded him with disloyalty, 
and forbade him ever to appear be- 
fore her. ‘The superscription, like that 
of Don Quixote’s letter from the Sierra 
Morena, bore these words: “ I am the 
damsel wounded through the heart with 
a sword, and you are he who wounded 
me.” Amadis, on receiving this letter, 
abandons his conquest in despair, and 
betakes himself to a solitary island, or 
rather insulated cliff, called the eo 
rock, where he does penance with a her- 
mit until he is reduced to death’s door. 
Oriana, however, being at length unde- 
ceived, discovers with difficulty his re- 
treat, and eommands him to live for her 
sake. The obedient knight recovers at 
his lady’s command, and repairs again 
to the court of Lisvard, where he per- 
forms miracles of valour in defence of 
the English monarch, which are duly 
rewarded in secret by his grateful daugh- 
ter. Meantime certain envious courtiers 
excite a jealousy of Amadis and his 
friends in the mind of Lisvard, who, 
forgetting his own character and their 
services, treats them at first with cold- 
ness, and at length with absolute injus- 
tice and contempt. Fired at this usage, 
Amadis himself, the knights of his kin- 
dred, and many others, whom ke had 
subdued by arms or attached to him by 
courtesy, renounce formally the service 
of Lisvard, and retire to the Firm Is- 
land. Amadis himself, incapable of 
making war upon the father of Oriana, 
wanders through the world under vari- 
ous disguises, quitting his arms and cog- 
nizance as soon as his great deeds had 
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made them distinguished, and assuming 
others which were till then unknown. 
He even comes to the assistance of Lis- 
vard when sorely distressed by his ene- 
mies, and with his father and brethren 
aids him in procuring a decisive vic- 
tory. But Lisvard, hardening his heart 
against conviction, refuses to receive 
Amadis to favour, and he leaves Bri- 
tain in despair, narrowly escaping the 
snares of Arcalaus, by whom he was 
again imprisoned. Meanwhile Oriana 
is secretly delivered of a son, named 
Esplandian. ‘The infant is carried off 
by a lion, but is finally reared by a holy 
hermit, called Nasciano. Amongst the 
subsequent adventures of Amadis, that 
of the Endriago is distinguished for its 
wildness. This monster was born of a 
iantess, by incestuous commerce with 
ie own father. The idols whom its 
parents glutted with human sacrifices 
conferred on their unnatural offspring 
the strength and courage of a lion, the 
wings and talons of a griffin, and the 
free-will of a human being. Its first 
exercise of its privileges was to suck 
some five or six nurses to death, shortly 
after it slew its parents, and finally it 
laid waste the island where it was born, 
which from that time was called the 
Devil’s Island, the body of this monster 
being tenanted by a foul demon. Ama- 
dis, on hearing this history, landed on 
the isle, and, attended by his squire 
Gandalin, went in quest of the monster. 


* The Endriago came bounding over the 
rocks, but fiercer and more terrible than 
ever; and the reason was, that the devils 
seeing how this knight put more trust in his 
mistress Oriana than in God, had power 
thereby to enter it and makeit more terri- 
ble, thinking that if that knight perished 
there would be none other so bold as to at- 
tack this monster. The Endriago came on, 
breathing smoke and flames of fire in its 
fury, and gnashing its teeth, and foaming 
and rustling its scales, and clapping its wings, 
that it was horrible to see it; and when the 
knight saw it and heard its drezdful voice, 
he thought all that had been told him was 
nothing to what the truth was, and the mon- 
ster bounded towards them more eagerly, 
because it was long since it had seen a liviug 
man. But the horses took fright at seeing 
it, and ran away in spite of all the knight 
and Gandalin could do: so the knight dis- 
mounted . nd said, * Brother, keep you aloof 
that we may not both perish, and see what 
suceess God will give me against this dread- 
ful devil ; and pray to him to help me, that 
1 may restore this island to his service, or if 
I am to die here to have mercy upon my 
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soul: for the rest, do as I have said before.* 
But Gandalin could not answer for exceed- 
ing agony, for assuredly he thought his mas- 
ter’s death was certain, unless it pleased God 
miraculously to deliver him. The green- 
sword knight then took his lance, and co- 
vered himself with his shield, and went 
against the Endriago as a man already dead, 
but without fear. The devil seeing him 
come, snorted out fire and smoke so black 
and thick that they could scarcely see one 
another; and he of the green-sword went 
on through the smoke, and drove at the 
monster with his lance, and by great good 
fortune pierced it in the eye; it caught the 
lance with its talons and bit it into pieces, 
and the iron and a fragment of the stave re- 
mained driven in through its tongue and the 
skin of the throat, for it had sprung on upon 
it, thinking to seize the knight, but he de- 
fended himself with good heart sceing his 
exceeding peril, and the shock of this wound 
repelled the monster; and the blood ran fast, 
and with the shrieks it gave ran down its 
throat and almost choaked it, so that it could 
neisher close its mouth nor bite with it. 
The knight then drew his green sword and 
struck atit, but the blow fell upon its scales 
and felt as though it had fallen upon a rocky 
and it made no impression; the Endria 
thought then to grasp him, but only caught 
his shield, which it plucked so fiercely that 
he feil upon his hands, but he recovered, 
while with its talons the monster rent the 
shield to pieces. He then, seeing that his 
shield was gone, and that his good sword 
availed him nothing, knew that he had no 
hope unless he could strike the other eye. 
Now the Endriago was faint and weak with 
its wound, and our Lord having wrath that 
the wicked one had so long had the domi- 
nion over those who, sinners as they were, 
believed his holy catholic faith, was pleased 
to give the knight strength and especial grace 
to perform what else, by course of nature, 
could not have been done. He aimed his 
sword at the other eye, but God guided it to 
one of the nostrils, for they were large and 
spreading, and so hard he thrust that it 
reached the brain, the Endriago itself fore- 
ing it on, for seeing him so near it grappled 
with him and plucked him towards itself, 
and with its dreadful talons rent away the 
arms from his back, and crushed the Aesh and 
bones to the very entrails: but being then 
suffocated with its own blood, and the sword 
being in its brain, and above all the sentence 
of God being passed upon it, its grasp re~ 
leased and it fell like one dead, and the knight 
plucked out his sword, and thrust it down 
his throat till he killed the monster. But 
before it8 soul departed, the devil flew from 
its mouth, and went through the air with a 
great thunderclap.” 

After this horrible adventure, in which 
we acknowledge the bold imagination of 
the old romancer, Amadis €ontinues to 
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signalize himself by various deeds of 
prowess. Meanwhile Lisvard, blinded 
by ambition, betrothes his daughter Ori- 
ana to El Patin, emperor of Rome, 
thinking by that means to secure the 
succession of his crown to his younger 
daughter, whom he especially favoured. 
As this was contrary to the feudal estab- 
lishment, his best counsellors and vassals 
remonstrate against it, but in vain. 
Oriana is embarked on her journey to 
‘Rome, when the Roman fleet is attacked 
by that of the Firm Island, totally de- 
feated, and the princess carried to the 
island in triumph. Lisvard levies an 
army to avenge this insult, and two 
desperate battles are fought betwixt him 
and the knights of the Firm Island. At 
length, however, by the intervention of 
the hermit Nasciano and that of the 
young Esplandian, the loves of Amadis 
and Oriana become known, and a re- 
conciliation being accomplished betwixt 
him and Lisvard,. both'armies turn their 
swords against Arcalaus, who had ho. 
vered in the mountains to assail them 
when exhausted by mutual wounds. 
The romance concludes with the final 
defeat of the false enchanter, and the 
triumphant entry of Oriana into the for- 
bidden chamber, by which the enchant- 
ments of the Firm Island were termi- 
nated ; but above all with the marriage 
of Amadis and Oriana, the boldest 
knight and the most beautiful damsel in 
the universe. 

From this meagre sketch the reader 
may perceive at least the unity of the 
story of Amadis, in which all the ad- 
ventures combine as directly to the same 

rand end as in the wrath of Achilles, 
or the wanderings of Ulysses, sung by 
the earliest romance writer, as well as 
the most sublime poet of antiquity. But 
the liveliness of the subordinate adven- 
tures of Don Galaor, together with the 
pointed diserimination of the inferior 
characters, can be only learned from the 
work itself. We venture to say that 
those who seek mere amusement will 
not be disappointed of their aim; and 
that those whose object is information, 
may learn more of the manners of chi- 
valry, as well as of the structure of the 
ancient romance, by an attentive peru- 
sal of Amadis, than by a thousand mo- 
dern essays. We greatly approve of the 
stile in which Mr. Southey’s translation 
is executed. Disclaiming every idea of 
modernizing what is chiefly valuable for 
being ancient, he has adopted a strain 
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of language perfectly intelligible to mos 
dern readers, but from the arrangement 
of the sentence and the -occasional use 
of phrases, which, though not obsolete, 
are ‘at least antiquated, he has united 
clearness with an appropriate and vener- 
able cast of antiquity. Mr. Southey’s 
original intention seems to have been to 
correct and republish the old English 
translation of Anthony Munday, but he 
judiciously exchanged his plan for a new 
version of the Spanish original, with 
the use of a copy of which he was ac- 
commodated from the valuable collec- 
tion of Mr. Heber. The work is short- 
ened, but not abridged. All unneces- 
sary recapitulation and circuity of ex- 
pression is avoided or condensed, and 
thus without omission of a fact or senti- 
ment, the translation is one half shorter 
than that of Munday. 

Some preliminary remarks are given 
by way of preface, in which Mr. Southey 
ardently maintains that Amadis de Gaul 
was first written in the Portugueze tan- 
guage. The authors of that nation 
(with a single exception) claim it as the 
original composition of Vasco Lobeira, 
a valiant knight of Lisbon, who flou- 
rished during the reign of King Joam, 
and died at Elvas in 1403. The Portu- 
gueze edition of Lobeira is not now 
known to exist, the earliest version be- 
ing executed by Garciordonez de Mon- 
talvo, a Spaniard, who professes to have 
compiled it from ancient histories. We 
do not think that Mr. Southey has clearly 
made out Lobeira’s title to be the original 
author, at least in the strictest sense of 
the word. Nicolas de Herberay, Sieur 
des Essars, who in 1574 executed a 
French translation of Amadis from the 
Spanish of Montalvo, says, that he had 
seen a remnant of an old MS. on the 
same story, written in the Picard lan- 
guage, from which he thought that the 
Spanish authors had made their transla- 
tion. Mons. de Tressan, after describ- 
ing the collection of French romances 
lodged in the library of the Vatican by 
Christina of Sweden, affirms positively 
that he remembers there to have seen 
Amadis de Gaul written in very ancient 
French, being what Herberay described 
as the Picard language, the dialect of. 
Picardy corresponding precisely to the 
romance language during the latter part 
of the reign of Philip Augustus, and 
through those of Louis VIII. and of 
St. Louis. See the epistolary dedication 
of Herberay, prefixed to his translation, 
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p-5. Corps d’Extraits des Romans, tom. 
ili. p. 4. Fontenelle Theatre, tom. iii. 
We do not think that the direct testi- 
mony of these two witnesses (French- 
men although they be) to the existence 
of a work which they themselves saw, 
can be weighed down by the negative 
affirmation of the Portugueze writers. 
But enough of praise will remain to 
Lobeira, if we suppose it was he who 
first modelled the romance into its pre- 
sent shape; and in this view his inven- 
tive powers will deserve as much praise, 
as if he had not assumed for the ground- 
work the rude lays of some ancient 
French minstrel. Had Milton executed 
his projected epic upon the story of 
Brutus, the tale of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth would have little injured his claim 
to originality. 

Mr. Southey in his preface touches 
upon the endless continuations, so inarti- 
ficially tacked to the original Amadis 


Art, ITI. 
WIELAND, in the preface to his 


Peregrine Proteus, assures us, that he 
enjoys the possession of a talent in com- 
mon with the renowned spirit of Sweden- 
borg, by virtue of which his soul tran- 
sports itself at times into the company of 
departed persons, and according as it ds 
inclined, can either hearken unseen to 
their conversations with each other, or if 
it chooses, can join in conversation with 
them. Wieland has often exercised this 
faculty with the greatest advantage ; for 
whenever his soul, after any of its visits 
to the departed shades below, or the 
Olympic gods above, returns into its 
earthly body, we are made very accu- 
rately acquainted with the conversation 
that passes among philosophers and 
moralists, and even among the immor- 
tals themselves. 

The author of the present volume has 
thus endeavoured to transport his rea- 
ders into Greece, and introduce them to 
the company of the Lesbian muse. We 
meet her at dinner, we meet her at sup- 
per; we listen to her conversations with 
Eutychius and Nomophilus, and among 
other important subjects, hear discussed 
with becoming gravity and seriousness, 
the grave and serious questions “ whence 
arises that attention with which we be- 
hold fountains ?”’ and “ why, during the 
severity of winter, is it so pleasing to as- 
semble round the family hearth ?”? These 
are deliberated upon at length, and thus 


Sappho; after a Greek Romance. 
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by a herd of Spanish imitators. In 
these ill-adapted supplements, which 
swelled to an immense size, the dignity 
of the original Amadis was sallaned tape 
the most. insupportable bombast, the 
wildness of his magic into puerile diae 
blerie, nay the morals were depraved, al- 
though Herberay tells us, * toutefoys ils 
ne sont a rejetier 3 car il se trouve maintes 
bonnes exemples, qui peuvent servir pour la 
salvation de noz ames.’’ 

Our limits would be exceeded by fur- 
ther commentary on this interesting ar- 
ticle. In our opinion, the public is 
much indebted to Mr. Southey for re- 
storing to general inspection what may 
be justly termed a classical romance of 
the first order, while the raciness of the 
original is so admirably preserved, that 
but forthe introduction, the modern or- 
thography, and the modern type, we 
could have believed it written under the 
auspices of the house of Tudor. 


12mo. pp. 310. 


is the knotty question solved: “I be- 
lieve, answered Nomophilus, that it is 
from the varying motion of those ob- 
jects; and if such be the case, he conti- 
nues, with much faceticusness, “ Jet us 
go in quest of fresh amusement from 
motion and variety—having remained 
here long enough !” 

The story of Sappho is doubtless well 
fitted to be the ground-work of a ro- 
mance; but in such hands as those of 
Wieland, it would have been made the 
vehicle also of much critical and philo- 
sophic learning: here it is a mere 
story. The author has scraped toge- 
ther what history has recorded of this 
unfortunate female, for the sake of ef- 
fect has added a few circumstances from 
the stores of his own fancy, and altoge- 
ther produced a decent novel for the 
shelves of a circulating library. 

If history has not left it quite certain 
whether Phaon was insensible to the ar- 
dour of Sappho’s passion, or unfaithful 
to his vows, the testimony in favour 
of the latter opinion certainly prepon- 
derates. 

‘© Cantalam : 
amantes ) 

Oscula cantanti, tu mihi rapta datas, 
Hee quoque laudabas ; omnique a parte place- 

lam 

Sed tunc precipuc, cum fit amoris opus.** 

Ovid agrees with those who assert 
that she lost her parents when very 


memini (meminerunt omnia 
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young ; and if not a wife, that she was 
at least a mother: 


«© Sex mihi natales ierant, cum lecta parentis 
Ante diem lackrymas osssa bilere meas.” 

a - - = 
* Et tanquam desint, que me sine fine fatigent 
Accumulat curas filia parva meas.” 


HeErorp xv, 


Our author, on the contrary, makes 
Sappho a virgin ; leaves her father and 
mother alive, and disconsolate at her 
flight into Sicily ; and although Phaon 
is related to have received his death 
from the hand of an enraged husband, 
who surprized him in bed with his wife, 
he is here represented as most conscien- 
tiously insensible to the caresses of Sap- 
pho, his faith being pledged to a rival 
virgin ! 

Som: authors have supposed that the 
beautiful ode which is preserved in Lon- 
ginus, was addressed to one of her female 
favourites ; but the writer of this volume 
asserts, * that none of these scandalous 
histories have record or repute in Mity- 
lene :” he has, therefore, translated this 


Art. IV. Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


By Miss Porter. 
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ode, and made Sappho address it te 
Phaon. 
*¢ As blest as a goddess is she, 
Who, sitting beside thee awhile, 
Can hear thy sweet converse, and see 

Thy face that enchants with its smile. 

«« Yet this of its ease robb’d my heart ; 

Yor, when lovely Phaon was nigh, 

My tongue not a word could impart, 

Its accents half-utter’d would die. 
«* Flames subtly pervade ev'ry vein ; 

Mine eo with thick mists swimming 

round, 
All dark on a sudden remain ; 

Mine ears in deep murmurs resound : 
** Cold dews o’er my hody prevail ; 

I tremble quite through me and sigh ; 
My cheeks like sick roses grow pale ; 

And, breathless, 1 fancy I die.” 

That any body should satisfy himself 
with this sing-song ditty, after the glow- 
ing version of Ambrose Phillips, or the 
more close but less spirited translation of 
the same fragment by Mason, is perfectly 
astonishing! The translation of the Hymn 
to Venus is in a better style, but will not 
bear a comparison with that of Ambrose 


Phillips. 
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THE high spirit of patriotism which 
animates the bosom of Thaddeus, could 
not have been more opportunely display- 
ed than at this moment, when the alarm 
is revived of a meditated invasion from 
the most implacable and unmerciful of 
foes. Historical truth is in these pages 
made the handmaid of fiction: Miss 
Porter, desirous of pourtraying a cha- 
racter, which prosperity cannot intoxi- 
cate nor adversity depress, has chosen 
magnanimity as the subject of her story. 
Nowhere have the reverses of fortune 
given more ample scope for the display 
of this virtue than in Poland, whose un- 
assisted sons struggled valiantly for her 
independence, and were afterwards doom- 
ed to grace the victorious car of their 
barbarian conquerors. Miss Porter has 
introduced some of the leading charac- 
ters and events in the last hapless efforts 
of that ill-fated country: he who can 
read the exploits of a Kosciusko and a 
Sobieski, without feeling his bosom 
warmed with the generous emotions of 
patriotism, would hear the beat to arms 
in defence of his own shores with a cold 
and insensible heart. 

We cannot for one instant doubt but 


that ovr resistance will be more success- 
ful, and that France will lead her ineffec- 
tual hordes to disgrace, discomfiture, 
and death; but in order to give addi- 
tional vigour and effect to that resistance, 
let the massacres at Ismael and Prague 
be presegt to our recollection. ‘The 
blood-stained hero of those scenes, in- 
deed, is gone to answer for his guilt ; but 
there is a living likeness left behind him, 
who would revive those scenes in all their 
horror: should his foot reach England, 


«¢ The thirsty entrants of this soil, 
Would daub her lips with her own children's 
blood.” 


Far is it from us to insult the misfor- 
tunes of a fallen man, but we cannot 
think the unhappy Stanislaus deserves 
all the encomium which Miss Porter be- 
stows on his character: his intentions 
were benevolent, and he wished to save 
the lives of his subjects. But through 
age, probably, and infirmity, his mind 
had lost its vigour at that momentous 
crisis, when more than its pristine vigor 
was demanded. When at a council of 
deputies he laid before them the dis- 
patches of the empress, and determined 
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te surrender at discretion, she hould have 
put himself at the head of his army, he 
should have recalled to memory the un- 
conquerable valour of La Valette, and 
he would have found that the nobles of 
Poland could emulate in intrepidity and 
persevering courage, the brave knights 
of Malta: perhaps Suwarrow and Bri- 


BUT VERY TRUE! &c. &c. C03 
nicky might have retired abashed, like 
Mustapha, and Hassem, bearing back 
to Catherine, as these did to Solyman, 
the ghost of a departed army! 

In Vol: II. p. 191, Miss Porter has un 
accountably attributed AmbrosePhillips’s 
translation of Sappho’s celebrated ode, 
to Mr. Addison. 


Art. V. Very Strange but very True! or the Hiitory of an old Man's young Wife. 


A Novel. By Francis Latuom. 


MR. LATHOM is a gentleman who 
very frequently amuses himself in writ- 
ing tlovels and plays. We have read 
some of his productions, and they have 
generally evinced a fertility of invention, 
rather than any refinement of taste, or 
cultivation of the understanding. His 
forte is low humor. In the present in- 
stance he has descended to mere vulga- 
rity: the characters here introduced are 
to the last degree unnatural, the story 
and the incidents equally improbable. 


12mo. 


4 vols. about 240 pages each. 


Weiregret that Mr. Lathom should waste 
his time and talents in this manner: in- 
stead of writing a foolish novel once a 
month, if he studied character with at- 
tention, and gave himself time to mature 
his plans, rather than trust to his inven- 
tion as he proceeds, we are inclined to 
believe that he might produce something 
which would do him credit. That he 
should not perceive how much he lowers 
himself in the public eye by writing such 
stuff as this, is very strange but very true. 


Art. VI. The Depraved Husband and the philosophic Wife. By Mapams Gentis, 


12mo. 
MADAME GENLIS has endeavour- 


ed to shew the absurdity and viciousness 
of what is called modern philosophy, by ex- 
hibiting characters in which its principles 
operate in full force. We have several 


Art. VII. Estelle: a Pastoral Romance. 
Academy, and of those of Madrid and 
Translated by Mr. Maxey- 


TO translate, though a humble, is not 
always an easy task. “Grace,” as Flo- 
rian justly observes in the introduction of 
this very work, “ is not translatable ;”’ and 
grace is almost the sole merit of Estelle 
—grace too of a kind so purely French, 
that the author himself could not have 
transfused it into another langnage.— 
The plot of this romance is equally Gal- 
lic with the style, and most peculiarly 
uncongenial to English feelings. 

The childish fondness of Estelle and 
Nemorin has ripened, on their attaining 
the age of sixteen, into a passion which 
of course is pronounced invincible. The 

ather of Estelle then induces Nemorin 
to banish himself from his fair shepher- 
dess and his native village, by acquaint- 
ing him that he had promised an old 
friend on his death-bed to marry her to 
his son. ‘he shepherdess virtuous/y con- 
sents, without a moment’s hesitation, to 
obey her father, by resigning her hand 
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novels on this thread-bare subject in our 
own language, far more ably executed 
than the Depraved Husband and the 
Philosophic Wife, which is as dry and 
uninteresting a /ecture as We ever read. 


By MM. de Florian, Member of the French 


Florence. embellished with seven Plates. 


to one man, while she cherishes in her 
heart the fondest passion for another. 
Circumstances, however, occur to delay 
this horrible marriage ; and the supposed 
death of the father, and the absence of 
the intended husband, leave Estelle at 
liberty to contract herself to her first love. 
In vain ! the old man comes to life again, 
the young one returns, the submissive dagn- 
sel receives this gui pro quo without a 
murmur, and the wedding is concluded. 
We must not, however, partake the de- 
spair of our disappointed hero; to hus- 
bands in the situation of Meril, it is, in- 
deed, “ dangerous to takea cold, to sleep, 
to drink,” how much more to go into 
battle! Meril is killed: the heroine in 
a very crrious soliloquy on his grave, in- 
forms the hero and the reader that he 
had been her husband only in name, and 
that her heart is unchanged. She insists, 
however, on mourning her full year, with 
an attention to punctilio truly admirabld 
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in so fond and so simple a shepherdess : 
after this, hands are joined, and all par- 
ties made happy. 

We have detailed the story of this ro- 
mance thus fully, for the purpose of ex- 
posing the false and dangerous principles 
of conduct adopted even by those French 
writers who seem to pique themselves on 
decency and morality ; for, by how many 
besides Florian, is the “ legal prostitu- 
tion” of a marriage, against which the 
heart revolts, cried up as the most heroic 
of sacrifices, at the same time that the 
first love is represented as unconqueras 
ble, and the obstinate perseverance in it, 
after the most sacred vows have been ex- 
changed with another object, this adul- 
tery of the heart, is made the test of ex- 
alted sentiment, and a soul superior to 
the common kind! Thus, by an absurd 
and cruel contradiction, the most amia- 
ble characters are rendered at the same 
time the slaves both of duty and passion, 
on the success of which attempt, “ to 
serve two masters,’’ the manners of mo- 
dern France afford an ample comment. 
Wiser was the attempt of Madame de 
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Genlis utterly to expel the tender pas- 
sion from the female bosom at ‘least, in 
a state of society which afforded scarce 
a hope of its innocent gratification ! 
Wiser still, and much more consonant: 
with the best feelings of our natures, is 
the system of the English law, which, 
by restricting the authority of parents 
within moderate bounds, and enabling 
young persons to follow, in a considera- 
ble degree, the dictates of their own 
hearts, spares the anguish of concealed 
and hopeless love, while it checks the 
frenzy of illicit passion. . 

Long may the indulgence of our laws 
guard the strictness of our manners; and 
while we spurn our neighbours’ fetters, 
on one hand, let us not adopt, on the 
other, that unbridled licentiousness which 
slavery has produced, and slavery alone 
can palliate. 

We are not displeased to conclude this 
article, by pronouncing, that the execu- 
tion of the translation is little calculated 
to recommend the design of the original. 
The prose is very bald French English, 
and the verse is contemptible. 


Art. VIII. St. Clair of the Isles 3 or, the Outlaws of Barra, a Scottish Tradition. By 


EvizasBetH Heme. 


AMID the masses of dulness and 
vulgarity intruded on the public under 
the title of novels and romances, it is 
not a little refreshing to us to meet with 
any thing that relieves our weariness, 
and interests our feelings. The demand 
for works of this class is much too large 
to be entirely supplied by first-rate arti- 
ficers ;: when, therefore, a piece comes 
to hand, free from stain and mildew, and 
turned out in a conscientious and work- 
man-like manner, we are eager to recom- 
mend it to our customers, even thcugh 
it should be found deficient in perfect 
symmetry of pattern, exquisite brilliancy 
of colouring, and laborious accuracy of 
finishing. 

The tradition on which the romance 
before us is founded, possesses both inte- 
rest and novelty: the characters are 
sketched with considerable strength, and 
blended and contrasted not unhappily. 
The scene is laid in North-Britain, dur- 
ing the 15th century ; but the manners 
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and language are those of an age and 
nation much more refined than Scotland 
under the two first Jameses. This is a 
kind of anachronism, however, which it 
would be idle to represent in a heinous 
light, when the genuine language of the 
country could not be understood by an 
Englishman, nor the unvarnished mane 
ners of the times tolerated by a moderns 

The style of Mrs. Helme is deficient 
in grace, in polish, and sometimes in 
grammar ; but itisclear znd unaffected, 
and displays the fluency of a practised 
writer, though net the accuracy of a 
scholar. The heroine may be thought 
somewhat too forward, and more eager 
than beseems a modest damsel to share 
the fortunes of “a banished man con- 
demned in woods to roam,” 

But on the whole, we may promise 
the readers of these volumes a consider- 
able share of entertainment, enjoyed free 
of expense to morality, propriety, or 
common sense. 


Aar. IX. Letters of Miss Riversdale, a Novel, in three Volumes, 12mo. about 370 
pages each. 


THIS novel is not to be confounded’ 


with the vulgar trash of the day; the 


author is one of those who have seen the 
mores hominum multorum €F urbes, and who 
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has not suffered the advantages of an 
extensive intercourse with mankind to 
pass unheeded away. In a sort of pre- 
fatory advertisement some anxiety as to 
the success of this ‘artless tale’ is ex- 
pressed, from the prevailing taste of the 
day for the marvellous dramatic ; con- 
trary to the usual mode of dressing fic- 
tion in the semblance of truth, we are 
told, that in the present instance pains 
have been taken to dress truth in the 
garb of fiction; * still it is fiction so 
devoid of adventure, so little deviating 
from the natural result of the genuine 
workings of a susceptible mind, that its 
chief claim to interest must rest upon 
the corresponding emotion it will excite 
in every unsophisticated honest heart.” 
The mere story, indeed, is so extremely 
simpte, that we should convey a very 
inadequate and injurious idea of this 
novel by a dry and meagre relation of 
it: Miss Riversdale, who addresses these 
letters to her absent brother, is at a very 
early age impressed with a deep sense of 
gratitude to Colone el Malcolm, for the 
parental guardianship which he assumes 
over her conduct. Young, beautiful, 
amiable, and accomplished, protected 
only by a mother, who for the advantage 
of conferring on her daughter an unex- 
pensive education, had left her native 
country and retired to Geneva, Miss 
Riversdale is exposed to the flattery of 
fops, and the artfulness of knaves. — 
colm warns her of the danger, but 1! iis 
friendship is not perfe ctly disinterested : 
the charms of his protégée make an im- 
pression on his heart, and notwithstand- 
ing the very great disparity of years 
between them, he is induced, from the 
frequent and sincere expressions of es- 
teem and gratitude which had flowed 
from her lips, to hope that he may have 
inspired her with a more tender passion. 
Sheadmits his addresses; but the colonel, 
with an honest and an honourable heart, 
is haughty, coarse, and intemperate: his 
love degenerates into jealousy, and the 
workings of this turbulent and detested 
passion are strikingly pourtrayed in the 
character of Malcolm. His suspicions 
are excited to the very highest pitch by 
the assiduities of Prince Polinski, a most 
~ accomplished character, into whose com- 
pany Louisa Riversdale is frequently 
thrown, and to whose talents, virtue, and 
grace of body and of mind she is far 
from being indifferent. 

To the unreasonableness of his je2- 
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lousy in its commencement, Colonel 
Malcolm might fairly have ‘attributed 
the too just grounds for it which now 
existed: it had so frequently hurried 
him into violence, and even brutality 
of behaviour towards Miss R. that 
all her friends were alarmed at the cer- 
tain misery which awaited her. The 
attachment of Miss R. indeed had been 
so sensibly weakened, that she had un- 
guardedly expressed a conviction that 
the fulfilment of her engagement with 
the Colonel would make her wretched s 
nevertheless, she says, “* I must abide by 
it ; from the dictates of honour there is 
no appeal.” Under such an impression, 
os in the marriage state is not 

e looked for; and Lady Riversdale, 
wed nce the knowledge of her daughter, 
addresses a letter to Cc olonel Malcolm, 
who is at Venice, stating the situation of 
Louisa’s feelings, and throwing her upon 
his honour for releasing her from an en- 
gagement which she is determined to 
fulfil, although it blasts every hope of 
happiness. ‘The colonel, before he re- 
plies to Lady R. writes to Louisa, in- 
credulous that her affections were so 
estranged : “ no penbut your own shall 
make me believe it. I await my fate at 
your hands.” 

Lady Mary Melville is a character 
who effectually forwards the action of 
the piece here: in earlier life she had 
been fascin ated with the accomplish- 
ments of Colonel Malcolm, who was not 
equally sensible of her charms. The 
brother of Lady Mary, a Scotch gentle. 
man of fortune, who affectionately sym- 
pathized with his sister's sufferings, had 
deviated from the ordinary delicacies 
which prohibit the unsolicited avowal of 
a female pas and had gone so far 
as to m: ike overtures to the colonel in 
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The colonel, however, was too much a 
man of honour to bestow his hand where 
he could not give his heart: a sincere 
friendship had nevertheless been culti- 
vated between them, and some recent 
acts of disinterestedness on the part of 
the lady, had given it additional force 
and ardor. Our readers will not fail to 
recognise in this story some of the fea» 
tures of Clemeutina, in Sir Charles” 
Grandison. 
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At the time that Lady Riversdale ad- 
dressed her letter to the colonel, Louisa 
was confined to her bed at Paris, in so 
dangerous a state of illness, that it was 
not even thought prudent to indulge her 
with the perusal of any letters which 
were sent to her; of course she was un- 
able to answer any. Colonel Malcolm 
considered her silence as a confirmation 
of the mortifying intelligence he had re- 
ceived from Lady Riversdale, to which, 
therefore, he now returned an answer, 
releasing Louisa from an engagement 
which appeared to her so pregnant with 
wretchedness. At the same time he ad- 
dresses a letter to Lady Mary Melville, 
complaining of the treatment he had re- 
ceived, and expressing his regret that he 
had not been more sensible of the honour 
done him by her partiality, at a time 
when it offered a prospect of the steady 
and unalloyed satisfaction for which a 
rational man ought alone to look in a 
matrimonial connection. He states that 
rejected, cast off, as he now is, it would 
be an insult to court her acceptance of 
his hand, intimating, however, at the 
same time, that the slightest encourage- 
ment would bring him to her feet. Lady 
Mary immediately writes to Miss Ri- 
versdale for an explanation of the mys- 
tery: the favourable impression whicl 
Colonel Malcolm had made on her heart 
is indelible ; but she has too high a sense 
of henour to accept of his hand, with- 
out previously informing herself from 
Louisa’s. pen, of the circumstances of 
the case. ‘Ihe same illness, however, 
which incapacitates Louisa from answer- 
ing the colonel, incapacitates her from 
auswering Lady Mary, who draws a 
similar inference from her silence ; and 
is prompted to return a flattering answer 
to the long-lost object of her affections, 
telling him that if his proposal is not 
solely dictated by anger against Miss 
Riversdale, but really arises from a wish 
to pass his life with a woman, whose 
every thought will be subservient to his 
pleasure, she is ready to convince him 
that her affection is of that generous 
sort which only seeks the happiness of its 
object, and that he may command her 
hand whenever he pleases to call for it. 

It must be acknowledged that the god 
of silence is not called in here to ac- 
complish a difficulty unworthy of his in- 
terference. The author, indeed, must 
have been a good deal puzzled to get 
i. cuisa out of the scrape, and tie the 


hands of the colonel before he had re» 
course toso singular a corresponce as that 
which produced the present happy ex- 
trication. We consider this as one of the 
clumsiest manceuvres in the novel; it 
has 2 number of excellencies, but is not 
without faults, some of which we shall 
Notice as we proceed. 

After a very lingering illness, Louisa 
at length recovers, and goes into com- 
pany ; this gives the author an opportu- 
nity of shewing his intimacy with Pari- 
siau Manners and characters, which in- 
deed are sketched with a very skilful 
hand: he is master of colloquial French, 
and seems to be versed in the idiomatic 
niceties of the language. The conver- 
sations with which the novel abounds are 
extremely characteristic : as the subject 
of the following, which takes placeat the 
English ambassador’s hotel, is generally 
interesting, we shall give it as a speci+ 
meni : 

** At dinner the conversation was uncom- 
monly brilliant, chiefly supported between 
the Marchioness and Mr. Stanville; she 
speaking French, he English. Wit sparkled 
on both sides, but I thought a great deal of 
what Madame de Stanville said borrowed its 
prettiness from the language in which it was 
spoken ; while Mr. Stanville lent a grace to 
his expresions, of which I was not aware 
the English language was susceptible. His 
selection of words is very striking ; for, with- 
out the smallest degrce of pedantry, he says 
the very commonest things in the very best 
possible manner, and seems indeed, as you 
say, to have a turn of thought peculiarly 
his own. 

“The tone of lis voice appeared to me 
also singularly pleasing. I should think 
his persuasion would be irresistible—what 
influence must his oratory derive from this 
in the hease of commons ! Did you ever hear 
him speak, Henry? ; 

“Ihe conversation at one time took a 
political turn, and Madame de Sainval hay- 
Ing expressed a curiosity, in regard to the 
difierent merits of some of the most admired 
speakers ; Sir George said, that Lord N——'s 
fort seemed to lic in the clearness of his 
financial statements, and the simplicity of 
his arguments, never weakening their force 
by superfluous declamation. 

** Add to this his extraordinay self-pos- 
session, and peculiar felicity in warding off 
the scurrilous invective with which he is 
frequently attacked,” said Mr Stanville, « I 
can often fancy I see his guardian angel 
perched upon his shoulder, and whispering 
in his car the best possible reply upon every 
ocexusion. ‘Then, his pleasantry so conci- 
Jjating ; his ridicule enlivening, without irri- 
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ing irresistibly in the laugh; his wit is phos- 
phoric, brilliant, without being caustic.” 

“© Comment!’ interrupted Madame de 
Sainval, “* on se permet dans votre grave par- 
lement de faire de esprit? jaurois crue gue 
ce seroit un crime de lese-raison.” 

** You would perhaps on the contrary, 
think it usurped a portion far too consider- 
able of the debate,” replied Mr. Stanville, 
“<if you were to hear the splendid, figurative, 
animated imagery of B » soaring away 
from his subject, till it is scarce possible for 
the mind’s eye to follow him ; quoting from 
Lucretius, Hudibras, Cicero, Rabelais, or an 
old ballad, with equal readiness.” 

“« But all this occasionally so interlarded 
with puerile pathos, and vulgar scurrility,” 
said Sir George. ° 

“© That arises from want of taste, not of 
powers,” Mr. ‘stanvyille replied. 

“‘ Digressions without end,” continued 
Sir George, ‘ the apparent conclusion ef his 
speech starting into the exordium of ancther, 
like Ovid's Metamorphoses; in short, I 
am come to consider his rising to speak, 
merelyas a signal to adjourn to the beef-sicak 
room ; and so, Vil be sworn, did the better 
half of the members, when they nicknamed 
him the dinner-bell.” 

** T believe it may be fair to say of him,” 
rejoined Mr. Stanville, ‘* that for good, bad 
and indifferent he has not his equal. ‘There 
is @mixture of delight and disgust in hear- 
ing him, which seems to endue the car at once 
with? the centripetal and centrifugal motions ; 
at the same time, his mind is perfectly clee- 
tric, for upon the slightest friction, it pours 
forth a stream of intellectual light.” 

«* Which so completely dazzles his devo- 
tees,” interrupted Sir George, “ that they are 
ready to subscribe even to his judgment.” 

«©The ambassador thought, that, as a 
finished orator, Mr. P——— soared above com- 
petition. 

‘© Mr. Stanville admitted his talents to 
be refined, versatile, and polished. — His 
flowery, harmonious periods, his nice selec- 
tion of apparently unstudied phrases, his in- 
exhaustible copiousness are very striking ; and 
that perspicuity of diction, which seems to 
express his ideas with such clearness.” 

*« Seems to express =” interrupted the am- 


bassador. 








«© Certainly only seems, for upon a mo- 
ment’s refiection, vou will commonly find it 


impossible to attach any precise mesaing 
to it.” 

«¢ But this I take to be a peculiar art, for 
which I give Bim great credit,’ contended 
the ambassader; ‘* for you will allow, that 
when it suits his purpo se to be fully under- 
stood, he can state the most complicated bu- 
siness with the clearest accuracy.” 

‘* So that vour lordship values his powers 
of language,” replied Mr. Stanville, archly, 
‘* in proportion as they serve to disguise his 
meaning ?” 

“« This occasioned a general smile. Mon- 
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sieur de Sainval, who from having served i® 
America, understands English, and speaks it 
with tolerable fluency, observed, that he had 
always conceived British orators above every 
sort of trick themselves, while they so con- 
stantly affixed that epithet as the stigma of 
French politics. . 

*¢ We have an old adage which may ac- 
count for it,” said Sir George, ‘* mocking is 
catching.” - 

‘«*Mr. Stanville good-humouredly secem- 
ing to wish to doaway his friend’s bluntness, 
said, ‘* there are certain ruses de guerre ad- 
mitted in all governments; and I do not 
mean to detract from abilities so conspicuous 
as Mr. ——'s in particular; I have always 
admired the never fuiline felicitv, with 
which he improves to his ewn advantage, 
the slightest opening given by his antagonist.” 

** But observe,” said Sir George, ‘* whe- 
ther it be ever possible to carry away, or 
quote any thing frem his speeches.” 

‘© No, they certainly are characterised,” 
Mr. Stanville replied, ** by a languid, glit- 
tering verbosity, which fills the ear without 
satisfying the mind. How strikingly con- 
trasted with the energetic, commanding, im- 
passioned eloquence of his rival! which at 
once convinces the understanding, and seizes 
upon the heart.” 

*« Ay, there indeed,” exclaimed Sir George, 
are candourand acuteness, joined to sound 
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Judgment, depth of thought, and force of 


logic, unequalled.” 

‘* His elocution level to every capacity,” 
rejoined Mr. Stanville; “* never seeking for 
a word to embellish his period, but enlisting 
aad disciplining the commonest in a mo- 
ment, to charge in the ranks, and bear down 
all opposition. He proves the irresistible 
power of luminous common sense, leaving all 
the little arts of debate at a distance, and 
stands forth alone the Orator of Reason.” 

«There I recognize the true English cha- 
racter,”’ said Madame de Sainval, ‘‘ and I 
judged your whole parliament to be so com- 
pose 1.” 

«© You did us too much honour, indeed,” 
replied Sir George, shaking his head. ** One 
such man in acentury would be sufficient 
to support the diguity of the human race! 
You'll allow him to be phosphoric and elec- 
tric ton, Stanville?” 

“« He,” exclpimed Mr. Stanville, with an 
enthusiasm thht well became him !—** His 
oratory ig the effulgence of the meridian sun, 
darting the ray of unsophisticated reason 
around, and shedding intellectual day.” 

« Upon my soul, you are inspired, Stan- 
ville!” cried Sir George, looking delighted 

vith the brilliancy of his friend’s observa- 
tions. 

«< Et inspiré encore par la raison, denude 
des graces!” added Madame de Sainval, 
smiling, ‘‘ ectte grande triste raison=st 
reide—si 4pre—si peu inspirante—guel mire- 
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her, you might think more favourably,” said 
Monsieur de Sainval, witha degree of arch- 
ness which I did not think he had possessed. 
Her eye struck fire as she glanced at him ; 
and the ‘ retort” not courteous,’ I believe, 
was rising to her lips; but Mr. Stanville 
averted it by observing, that Madame de 
Sainval would not easily find the opportunity 
of improving an acquaintance, which her 
appearance was so likely to put to flight. 

«© Mr. Stanville’s wit, like Midas’s touch, 
has the property of converting all to gold. 
It would not readily have occurred to any 
one else, to turn the mere repetition of a re- 
proach intoa compliment,” replied the Mar- 
chioness smiling, who required but the mo- 
ment’s reflection, to curb her displeasure, for 
which he had given her time; she added, 
«‘T may be excused, if I fail in the accurate 
appreciation of un personnage de lrop manvais 
ton, to be admitted into French good com- 
pany ; but I will trust to my Louisa for put- 
ting mein the way de (ui faire réparation d° 
honneur in England ; where T expect to find 
her presiding at every tea table—e/ puts, novs 
trons aussi entendre ces miracles au parle- 
ment ; n° est, ce pas-mon ceur?” 

*« T saidy I was afraid she must take them 
upon trust, for I had understood that women 
were now excluded from the gallery. 

*¢ To the eternal disgrace of our gallantry, 
JT confess it,”’ the ambassador said. ‘* 4h, les 
Ostrogots !”’ cricd Madame de Sainval. “* No 
wonder that reason should have power, 
where women are inadmissible.” 

*¢ Would any of us have dared toutter such 
an implied sarcasm on the'sex?” exclaimed Mr. 
Stanville. ‘In virtue of my claim, as its 
professed champion, I beg leave in our par- 
liamentary language, to offer an amendment, 
by substituting the word graces, which, 
lhowever it may strike us all ad ¢his moment, 
to be synonimous with woman, will certainly 
rescue a part of the sex at least, from the 
severity of Madame de Sainval’s remark : 
which will then be reduced to this political 
axiom, ‘ that the triumph of reason can only 
be secured by the exclusion of the graces.’ 
And this is undoubtedly the principle upon 
which those senators acted who voted ihe 
ladies out of the gallery.” 

Mr. Stanville, whose conversational 
talents are here displayed with so much 
brilliancy, is the brother to Lady Bel- 
ford: the charms of Louisa Riversdale 
make a deep impression on his heart, nor 
on the other hand is she by any means 
insensible to the polished manners, the 
cultivated understanding, and the splen- 
did abilities of Mr. Stanville. 

The character of Louisa is too sus- 
ceptible: ‘she transfers her. affections 
from one object to another with a facility 

“which derogates from that exalted dig- 
nity with which the author intended to 
endow her. She is very young, indeed ; 
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not eighteen, but the author has Cofis 
ferred on this girl of eighteen all his 
own powers of discrimination, his own 
insight of character, his own accuracy of 
judgment, and maturity of reason. 

It will here be very naturally asked 
what became of Polinski? the ardent 
lover, the accomplished prince ? Louisa 
had given him unequivocal acknow- 
ledgments of the impression which his 
varied accomplishments had produced 
in her bosom. When he quitted Geneva, 
where he could no longer remain the tor- 
tured witness of her impending misery 
as the wife of Malcolm, he was permitted 
to correspond with her. What becomes 
of Polinski? Lonisa is liberated, and his 
own engagement is also at an end: the 
lady to whom he was betrothed, it seems, 
thought he was dilatory in coming to 
claim her promised hand, and therefore 
conferred it on another. Once more, 
then, what becomes of the prince? had 
absence cooled his ardour, or had the 
charms of some third beauty fascinated his 
affections? No: but we are incidentally in- 
formed, not from the best authority in- 
deed, thatthe only impediment to offering 
his hand where his heart is so entirely de- 
voted arises from the diffirence of religion : 
but for that he would immediately have 
flown to the feet of his charmer: In this 
abrupt manner is Prince Polinski driven 
off the stage: his character is drawn 
with a great deal of spirit, we are in- 
terested in his fate, and he ought not. to 
have been dismissed with so Tittle cere- 
mony. The difference of his religion 
and Louisa’s must have been perfectly 
well known to him at Geneva; so that 
our author has been as unsuccessful in 
extricating himself from this scrape as 
he was in the other. 

Mr. Stanville, then, is the next object 
of Louisa’s love: but an unfortunate 
amour has implicated his honour, and 
he struggles boldly, but ineffectually to 
resist the impression of her charms. 
The story of Agathe, who has been the 
unhappy victim of Stanville’s impetuous 
passion, is extremely beautiful ; it is told 
with simplicity and feeling, and is alto- 
gether full of interest. But here again 
the author entangles himself in a net 
which he is obliged to break in order to 
escape from: Agathe is the mother 
of a babe of which Mr. Stanville is 
the father. Her disgrace is concealed in 
aconvent in the south of France. Louisa 
Riversdale cannot accept thehand which, 
upon every principle of honour and duty, 
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Must be the exclusive property of ano- 
ther! The sacrifice is mutyal, and after 
having loitered away a considerable 
time in England with Louisa, who had 
now settled in her native country, it is 
determined that Mr. Stanville should 
confer the only reparation in his power 
6n the girl whom he had seduced, 
namely, by marrying her. But it is 
clear that this would have been a miser- 
able termination of the story: if Stan- 
ville had married Agathe, the heroine 
of the novel would have been left in the 
lurch—-a poetical injustice quite inad- 
missible. How then is the difficulty 
obviated ? Stanville sets out for France 
with the most honourable intentions, dut 
an unfortunate dui— 

“* Upon his arrival at Languedoc, he was 
refused admittance to Agathe, whose letters 
had uniformly breathed impatience for his 
presence, and dependance upon him alone 
for restoring her to peace and reputation. 
He obtained an interview with the friendly 
cousin, who explained to him, that however 
steady the affection of Agathe had continued, 
his long absence and frequent delays, had at 
length given efficacy to the remonstrances of 


the confessor, who held out the veil as the 
only adequate atonement for her fault; 
which, so far from being expiated by mar- 
riage with a heretic, would, on the contrary, 
he insisted, endanger the eternal salvation not 
re! of her own soul, but of that of her 
child.” 

Mr. Stanville actually returns to 
England without seeing Agathe, con- 
tenting himself with addressing a letter 
to her, expressive of his solicitude for her 
happiness! It is needless to.add, that he 
marries Louisa. 

The conduct of Mr. Stanville is very 
inconsistent with that high sense of ho- 
nour which is represented as his ruling 
principle of action. In the rapid sketch 
here given, we have also noticed some 
other inconsistencies; but the novel is 
notwithstanding very far above the or- 
dinary salmagundies that assume this 
name. A considerable knowledge of the 
human mind is displayed,.and of foreign 
and domestic manners: fashionable vices 
are severely satirized, and virtuous sen- 
timents and honourable feelings areevery 
where inculcated. 


Arr. X. Ameha Mansfield. Tratslated from the French of Madame C * * *, Author of 


Malvina and Claire d’ Albe 


THIS is one of those perform- 
ances which are difficult to charac- 
terize without entering fully into their 
merits ;: Madame C. has endeavoured to 
shew, that * the most venial love may 
lead ‘to unhappiness,” that “ pride will 
harden the heart and mislead the judg- 
ment.” And are four volumes required 
to establish such a truism as this? The 
following is a brief outline of the story : 

Amelia Mansfield is the grand-daugh- 
ter of the Count de Woldemar, who, 
proud of belonging toa family which 
had given sovereigns to Saxony and Po- 
land, determined to inflict an exemplary 
penalty on any of his descendants, who 
should contaminate the blood of his il- 
lustrious ancestors by a plebeian alliance. 
After having united his only son, Baron 
de Woldemar, to the haughty heiress of 
the Counts of Kybourg ; and his two 
daughters, one to the Count de Lune- 
bourg the father of Amelia, and the 
other to Baron de Geysa, his next object 
was to arrange the future marriages of 
his grand-children. Finding no better 
alliances than those which might be con- 
tracted within the circle of his own fa- 
mily, he made a will, by which he de- 
clared his grandson, Ernest de Wolde- 
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mar, heir to his title and fortune, pro- 
vided that he should marry Amelia de 
Lunebourg, his grand-daughter. In 
case of Amelia’s refusal he disinherited 
her, transferring her portion to Blanche 
de Geysa, his other grand-daughter, on 
the same condition; and if Ernest refus- 
ed to marry either of his cousins, he then 
gave his title and property to Albert de 
Lunebourg, Amelia’s brother, provided 
however, that he took the handot Blanche 
de Geysa. 

Amelia, the heroine of the piece, is an 
amiable, mild, and susceptible girl, while 
Ernest, her betrothed husband, exhibited 
when a lad so proud, domineering, and 
ferocious a temper, that she shrunk with 
herror from thealliance which her grand- 
father had prescribed for her, and deter- 
mined never to submit to the odious 
bondage.—-—This determination was 
strengthened by her affection towards a 
young man, Mr. Mansfield, who was on 
a visit to her father ; a man whose en- 
gaging manners and various accomplish. 
ments, forming a striking contrast to the 
brutality of Ernest, soon fascinated the 
yielding fair one. In short, they mar- 
ried: the pride of the family was not to 
be violated with impunity; the persecu- 
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tion, however, of Madame de Woldemar, 
the mother of the disappointed Ernest, is 
carried to an improbable excess. It is 
perfectly extravagant. The young cou- 
ple live very happily at the chateau 
of Amelia’s brother, Albert, during a 
twelvemonth: Mr. Mansfield, at length, 
grows tired of seclusion among Bohe- 
mian mountains, is ever devising excuses 
for occasional absence, becomes dissipat- 
ed, debauched, and is killed ina duel 
which he fights with a Russian officer, 
about some singer with whom they are 
both in love. Amelia, with her child, a 
little boy, is left exposed to the unabated 
fury of her family, consoled, however, by 
the kindness of her brother Albert. 

By and by she accepts a pressing and 
affectionate invitation from her husband's 
uncle, Mr. Grandison, to pass her time 
with him, at Belinzonna, a small town in 
Switzerland, whither he had retired after 
a laborious life at sea. Amelia’s days 
roll on very tranquilly here: Albert, 
says she, in a letter to her brother, 


«¢ T grow more and more attached to my 
uncle, and his kindness seems to increase in 
proportion. ‘The winter is set in here: the 
roads are covered with snow, and the ava- 
Janges often carry away in their fall, trees, 
cottages, and even the inhabitants. My un- 
cle is wholly employed in preventing and re- 

airing the melancholy accidents which so 
Senne happen in these parts. In a jour- 
ney that he took last winter across the Alps, 
he stopped several days with the monks of 
Mount Gy Bernard. fie was so much pleas- 
ed with the utility of their establishment, 
that he immediately took the necessary steps 
to form a similar one here, and he is now 
busily employed in carrying his plan into 
execution. He has crected, at proper dis- 
dances, on the great road which passcs the 
chateau, high poles, to pomt out the path 
through the snow: to these poles are fixed 
great bells, in order that travellers wio lose 
their way may, by ringing them, obtain 
quicker assistance. We have a dog trained 
to the discovery of those who are bewildered, 
in this hoary labyrinth; and, night and day, 
six men alternately watch, to succour any 
who may be in danger. I know that money 
alone could furnish all this, and though we 
might applaud the man who should apply it 
to such a use, yet if he were contented 
with giving his orders, and not seeing him- 
self to their execution, the project would not 
be worthy of Mr. Grandison. More thay 
once I have seen him, at the sound of the 
signal of distress, fearlessly put himself at the 
head of his guides, for the purpose of encou- 
raging them. Every day his house is the 
asylum of some wandering travellers : if they 
are poor, he gives them money ; if rich, he 
Jends them mules to convey them to Bellin- 
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zonna. All bless him, and call him, next 
to Providence, the greatest friend of the un- 
fortunate. I cannot express to you how 
much this practical benevolence endears my 
uncle to me, and adds to the agreeableness of 
my present abode.” 


Ernest had already set out on his tra- 
vels before the marriage of Amelia: he 
had now attained his manhood, seen va- 
rious courts, and is represented as having 
in a great measure overcome his native 
impetuosity of temper. His pride had 
been so deeply wounded at Amelia’s re- 
fusal of his hand, and her preference to 
one of the untitled vulgar, that he medi- 
tates a deep and diabolical revenge. He 
had heard of her retirement at Bellin- 
zonna, and determined, under the dis- 
guise of a private gentleman, to intro- 
duce himself, secure her affections, and 
seduce her. 

One pitiless night, after Mr. Grandi- 
son had retired to his chamber, Amelia 
heard the sound of one of the alarm. 
bells, swinging at intervals, upon the 
wind. It was with difficulty, and only 
after repeated entreaties, that she could 
persuade her uncle’s guides to face the 
sleet, and risk their own lives among 
treacherous drifts of snow, in order to 
follow the cries of distress, and succour 
the lost travellers. ‘They turned out, 
however, and after a long and perilous 
search, came back with some travellers 
who had been on the point of perishing. 
Mr. Semler was the assumed name of 
one, who had violently sprained his foot, 
in assisting his servant: he is confined 
some days to his bed, in the hospitable 
chateau of Mr. Grandison, attended by 
Amelia Mansfield. This Mr. Semler is 
no other than Ernest himself, who was 
traversing the mountains in disguise, for 
the accomplishment of his foul purpose. 
Amelia’s kindness melts all his revenge : 
he writes to his young friend and Men- 
tor, Adolphus de Rheinsberg, in strains 
of the utmost contrition and self-abase- 
ment, for his meditated perfidy towards: 
the most virtuous, accomplished, and 
enchanting woman, that ever trod upon 
the surface of the earth. He had anti- 
cipated, with a devilish delight, the ruin 
of a female, ggainst the influence of 
whose charms, the remembrance of an 
imaginary ofsence, he thought, would 
completely have secured him. He sees 
her, and is subdued! So many years 
have elapsed, that he continues under the 
same roof with his betrothed Amelia, and 
no feature, no tone of voice, no gesture 
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brings to her recollection the altered Er- 
nest, the son of her relentless enemy, 
Madame Woldemar. A reciprocal at- 
tachment succeeds to mutual attention, 
and offers of kindness ; the pride of Er- 
nest prompts his flight, but his fondness 
detains him. He writes in the most pe- 
remptory tone to Adolphus, that the 
widow of Mansfield shall never become 
the wife of Ernest. He is aware that 
the hateful name of Amelia is never pro- 
nounced in the ears of his mother, with- 
out reviving emotions of inexorable an- 
ger: he is aware that the knowledge of 
his attachment would excite the deepest 
indignation ; and that his marriage with 
her would call down a mother’s ‘curse, 
and be the occasion probably of her 
death. ‘This is extravagant and impro- 
bable enough of allreason; but it is ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to place the 
hero and heroine in those critical and 
conflicting circumstances, without which 
every body knows that 2 novel would be 
unpardonably dull and stupid. Every 
thing, it is clear, must be sacrificed to 
the interest of a novel. The author who 
cannot excite and preserve interest by 
the delineation of a natural character, 
and the detail of probable circumstances, 
makes no scruple of peopling his pages 
with such monsters either of perfection 
or iniquity, as the world never saw.— 
Opposite and irreconcileable passions are 
blended and amalgamated to produce a 
tertium quid, a third something, which, 
however ridiculous, from its absurdity, 
shall at any rate make an impression 
by its novelty. 

As to contradictory oaths, they are 
too common in real life to be the subject 
of censure in a novel; but we must go 
on with the story, and defer our remarks 
till we come to the end of it. 

Ernest, under the name of Mr. Sem- 
ler, passes several months at the chateau 
of Mr. Grandison without. exciting sus- 
picion. His fondness for Amelia cannot 
conquer his aversion for her child, the 
hated offspring of his hated and success- 
ful rival, Mansfield. When he sees the 
mother caressing her infant, he often 
behaves rudely ; but even this is set down 
to a mere whimsicality of character, un- 
accountable indeed, but not sufficiently 
odious in the sight of Amelia, the amia- 
ble, mild, and susceptible Amelia, to coun- 
teract the impression of his seductive 
accomplishments. In short, under the 
platonic guise of friendship, she falls de- 
sperately in love with the stranger. Liv- 
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ing under the same roof, their reciprocal 
attachment cannot long be concealed 
from each other, and Ernest, maddened 
with ‘the requital of his passion, now 
writes to Adolphus, that no power on 
earth, no consideration of duty or of 
pride, shall avail to prevent his mar 
riage. 

Mr. Grandison, who feels the sincerest 
interest in every thing which concerns 
his beloved Amelia, and who saw very 
clearly the attachment which had taken 
place between the young persons, waits 
not for solicitation, but makes an offer 
of his niece’s hand, with an ample por- 
tien of his own fortune, to Mr. Semler. 
Ernest, when the cup of happiness was 
presented to his lips, refused to taste it 
the recollection of his mother’s antipathy 
to the object of his profoundest love and 
adoration, (he had not seen his mother 
for ten years!) induces him to decline 
the proffered bliss. Grandison, exaspe- 

ated that Amelia’s affections should be 
thus perfidiously sported with, without 
listening to any explanation, instantly 
turns his guest out of doors, with igno- 
miny and in anger. In this forlorn si- 
tuation Ernest forgets his ‘birth, forgets 
his mother, forgets every thing but Ame- 
lia : he contrives to send her a note, in- 
timating, that unless she meets him on 
the terrace at twelve o’clock that very 
night, to take leave of him before his 
departure to Woldemar, in order to ob- 
tain his mother’s consent, the conse- 
quence will be fatal. Alarmed at this 
‘ dreadful note of preparation,’ Amelia 
proceeds to the spot, where she finds her 
Semler in a state of insensibility : he had 
been waiting an hour, and in the noble 
violence of his distress, he had gnawed 
the stone on which he had reclined his 
head. ‘* In my impatient rage,” says 
he in his letter to Adolphus describing 
his situation, 

*¢ T tore my hands with the gravel against 
which I pressed with all my strength; and 
this laceration, which I was unable to feel, 
was, nevertheless, the means of sofiening my 
anguish. ‘The clock struck twelve : each 
stroke was a dagger to my soul. Had I re- 
mained in that situation another hour, Ame- 
lia would have found me lifeless at her door. 
I began to lose my recollection, and my dis- 
tracted brain confounded all the surrounding 
objects, while grief remained like a dea 
weight on my heart. On hearing a slight 
noise at the door, every limb trembled ; but, 
however singular it may appear, instead of 
listening attentively, the fear of destroying 
the hope I had just begun to indulge, induc- 
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ed me to cover my head with my cloak. In 
this situation I was found by Amelia, who, 
terrified at seeing me motionless, stooped 
down, and fearfully uncovering my face : 
* Henry, what do you desire of me? I am 
here.” At the sound of that voice I under- 
went an entire change; the world, in which 
I was, disappeared ; my heart became light 
and tranquil; a celestial vision snatched me 
from the torments of hell, to transport me 
into the regions of bliss ; but this instanta- 
neous removal from one extreme to another, 
had like to have proved fatal to me: J thought 
the moment of death was arrived; I was 
unable to breathe. Placing the hand of Ame- 
lia on my heart,—* Restore me,’ said I, in a 
voice scarcely audible, * or receive my last 
sigh.’ And I again fell lifeless on the stone. 
Oh, how powerful is love! She, who, but a 
few minutes before had been feeble and lan- 
guid, no longer felt her indisposition nor her 
weakness: she raiscd me up, supported me 
to her chamber, placed me in a chair, and 
pressed me to her bosom. I felt her tears, 
they drew forth nine, aud life returned.— 
Amelia fell on her knees, in gratitude to hea« 
ven. In extending my hand to her, she re- 
marked it was bloody. § Oh, my Henry !’ 
eried she, ¢ What has happened to you? 
Speak ; reraove my fears.’ ‘ While you 
were absent, Amelia, 1 cannot say what may 
have taken place : I was labouring under the 
weight of a frightful dream, in which [| could 
neither see nor fecl any thing, but the fear of 
having lost you for ever—You suddenly ap- 
peared, and it was too much for ine—But, 
my Amelia, is it not cnough, that in you, as 
in Heaven, all is good, compassionate, de- 
lightful ; and that your tenderness is now 
unreserved.’ «It is, my Henry, and te 
grant you my confidence, 1 nced not the ex- 
planation of the miserable state to which you 
were reduced: you love me, that is suffi- 
cient ; the world contains nothing of equal 
value to me.’ ‘Transported, I clasped her in 
my arms, and felt her heart beat against my 
own. Never was such beauty scen before! Her 
brilliant eyes swam in an ectasy of delight! 
* Teall Heaven to witness, that [ will ever be 
your’s: to you | devote the reinainder of my 
ife. Swear you will be mine, and accept my 
vows.’ She complied. 

*©Q, Adolphus! Providence has _propor- 
tioned our felicity to our pain; but love has 
more joys than scrrows, and this moment 
was not bought too dear.” 








In short, like another Julia, our heroine 
could resist the ardour of love, till he 
disguised himself in the shape of pity. 

e me sentois troubler de ses transports, ses 
Soupirs oppressoient mon caur ; je partagecis 
ses tourmens en ne pensant que les plaindre. 
Fe le vis dans des agitations convu!sives, pret 
@s‘evanouir a mes pieds. Peut-cire ? Amour 
sel m’auroit eparguée; omacesine! cest la 


Pitt. gut me perilit. 
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Ernest makes his escape from the pol- 
luted chamber of Amelia before day- 
break, and flies to Woldemar for the 
consent of an inexorable mother. Her 
inflexibility drives him to madness ; the 
dread of her suspended curse on the one 
hand, and his ardent love for Amelia on 
the other, which he had repeatedly sworn 
should be sanctioned by marriage, induce 
a delirium. His situation becomes more 
and more alarming every day: he is 
unable to write to Amelia, who on her 
part becomes suspicious, from his silence, 
that she has been the victim of some foul 
seducer. Day after day, week after 
week rolls on, and she hears nothing of 
her lover; at length, in the anguish and 
distraction of her mind, she leaves her 
uncle, she leaves her child, and wanders 
about in the hopes of finding him. She 
learns that Semler, who had afterwards 
assumed the name of Adolphus, is in 
reality no other than Ernest. She fol- 
lows him in disguise from place to place: 
at Vienna, on learning that he is to be 
present at a masked ball, she gains ad- 
mission in a domino, watches his motions, 
hears indistinctly some earnest. solicita- 
tions which he makes to Blanche, and in 
a fit of unfounded jealousy, slipping a 
note into his hand, signifying that Ame- 
lia is convinced of his perfidy, she plunges 
into the Danube. Frnest rushes after 
her through the different chambers of 
the palace, and the different streets of 
the town: sees her struggling with the 
waves, and brings her almost lifeless to 
the shore. She is recovered, however, 
and becomes doubly sensible of the fide- 
lity of Ernest: she is taken to the hotel 
of Madame Woldemar, whose indigna- 
tion is rekindled. Her brutal behaviour, 
in short, superadded to the fatigue of 
body and affliction of mind.to which 
Amelia had long submitted, is too much 
for her feeble frame ; she sinks under it, 
and the unhappy Ernest, clasping her 
lifeless body, expires also in an agony of 
distress. 

This work bears marks of talent, but 
it abounds with improbabilities and ex- 
travagancies. t cannot escape the most 
superticial observer, that the object which 
Mzdame C * * professes to have had in 
view is totally lost sight of. ‘ I have 
endeavoured,” says she, “ to show to 
what a pitch of unhappiness love, even 
the most venial, may lead.’’ Rather ought 
she to have said, my intention is to shew 
the complicated crimes which follow from 
the guilty indulgence cf.an ill-fated pas- 
sion. 














AMELIA MANSFIELD. 


The misery which Amelia suffers flows 
not from her venial love and legitimate 
marriage with Mansfield: he dies ina 
very short time after it had taken place, 
and she has a babe to employ her affec- 
tions, and sooth her grief, She retires 
to the house of a generous and kind un- 
cle, who anticipates every wish she has, 
and with whom she liyes in the utmost 
harmony and happiness till her connec- 
tion with Ernest. 

Here we feel ourselves called upon to 
reprehend, with great severity, the vo- 
luptuons and exciting language in which 
this scene is depicted. From the pen of 
a female it is doubly poisonous. 

This unfortunate Amelia, for whom 
our compassion is endeavoured to be ex- 
cited in every page, had by her sentiments 
already prepared us for her fall. Inone 
of her early letters to her brother, where 
she is describing Mr. Semler, she says, 

*« Albert, Iam too well acquainted with 
love to mistake it. "hat word, which Mr. 
Mansfield sounded so sweet, I now repel 
with horror. Far fepin_ being pleased when 
that passion is descanted upon, I feel uneasy, 
as long as it is the subject of conversation. 
Nor is this all, my dearest brother! for that 
is only a disorder of the mind, which time 
mey cure; but a reason exists, that will al- 
ways preserve me from again being in love : 
a reason which I could wish to conceal from 
myself, and which I could not resolve to tell 
you, but to convince you of my unalterable 
determination. 2t is, that dire experience 
has inspired me with such an invinc ible hor- 
ror of those ties, from which you expect all 
your happiness, that were 1 so unfortunate as 
to love again, and that I must either submit 
toa union with the -possessor of my heart, 
er devote myself to his embraces death 
would be mv only resource ; but were death 
denied to me, I am doubtful if my heart, if 
reason itself would side with virtue.” 








au 


Ameiia’s regreis, too, are less for the 
offence than the consequences of it: her 
sentiments, in the letter which she writes 
to Adolphus, vol. iii. p. 5, & seg. are 
extremely immoral, and the language of 
the lovers speaks less for the purity of 
the author’s imagination, than for the 
warmth and excitability of her passions. 
* Oh Adolphus!” says this Heloise to 
her St. Preux, “ would you believe it, 
all I reproach myself with is to have em- 
bittered your delight by my melancholy.” 
This refers to an allegation which it is 
not for us to repeat. Again she says, 
“do not, I beseech you, endeavour to 
persuade me I am not guilty. I wish 
to know that I am so—it is sweet to be 
so for you. The forfeit of my life for 
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you would be nothing; but to yield up 
my innocence, to forfeit the esteem of 
the public, these are sacrifices which I 
glory in making, since these alone can 
prove the excess of my fondness! Yes, 
in the infatuation which possesses me, I 
find a pleasing satisfaction in thinking, 
that it is for you that I am lost ; and in 
alienating from me every virtuous mind, 
I detach myself from the whole world, 
that I may exist only by my love.” 

This is that venial love which leads to 
such unhappiness: Amelia, the amiable 
Amelia, in whose mind and person are 
assembled all the virtues and all the 
graces, is not restrained by the consi- 
deration that she is already a mother, by 
the very presence, perhaps, of her child, 
from disgracing her character,and bring- 
ing disgrace upon her progeny. Her 
amorous feelings are more powerful than 
her maternal ones. This object for whom 
Madame C * * * endeavours to excite 
such deep commiseration, leaves her 
child, and bearing an unborn one in her 
bosom, makes an attempt to commit 
suicide ! 

« Oh, but Amelia Mansfield is a novel 
that can do no harm—look at the moral 
of the story ; she dies in the deepest dis- 
tress, and together with her seducer, pays 
an ample forfeit for her offence :”’ such 
is likely to. be the apology for these 
pages, which we cannot but warn our 
readers against as dangerous; for it is 
our most decided opinion, that a syllo- 
gistic moral, a dry mathematical infer- 
ence, is utterly incompetent to destroy, 
or even to weaken the evil tendency of 
immoral sentiments, lascivious descrip- 
tions, and exciting scenes. On a former 
occasion, we stated our determination to 
give open warning, “ if any thing taint- 
ed, any thing unwholesome should .be 
brought to market.” We have perform- 
ed this duty on the present occasion, and 
painful as it is, we will at all times per- 
form it with the most.scrupulous fide- 
lity. There is something treacherous 
about this novel: under the pretence of 
instilling virtuous principles, it is calcu- 
lated to enflame the passions of young 
persons, and corrupt their morals ; there 
are many, very many pages in it, which 
we should shudder to sce under the pe- 
rusal of our daughters. 

There are several minor faults in 
« Amelia Mansfield,’ whilst many parts 
do. credit to the skill of the author. The 
character of Madame Woldemar is un- 
natural to the last degree: in this coun- 
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try, at least, we may venture to say it 
never had a prototype; among the Saxon 
nobility perhaps it might. The charac- 
ter of Adolphus, too, a moralizing peda- 
gogue, is somewhat extravagant ; he is 
so strictly virtuous that, on discovering 

e is a bastard, he deserts his mother, 
and declines to close her dying eyes. 
Perhaps Madame C * * * intended that 
we should extract a moral, too, from the 
conduct of this virtuous youth ; perhaps 
she meant to shew us that the mother 
who brings an illegitimate child into the 
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Adolphus’s letter (vol. iv.) to Madame 
Woldemar, in reply to one where she had 
desired him to use treachery towards his 
friend, contains many fine sentiments, 
powerfully expressed. Several of the 
conversations between Amelia and Sem- 
ler are good, and his preparation of 
Amelia for the disclosure of his real 
name, his attempt to efface the odious 
remembrance of one which had already 
caused her so much persecution, is ma- 
naged with great art. Indeed if there 
had not been a display of considerable 








talent we should have apprehended less 
mischief, and less. pains than we have 
now taken would have been sufficient to 
expose and counteract it. 


werld, must expect that he should pluck 
by the roots all filial affection from his 
bosom, and fling it in his parent’s face ! 
Ain exquisite lesson ! 


Delphiuez a Novel. By Madame De Sraru-Horsreim. Translated from 
the French. ‘Three vols. 8vo. 

THIS novel has attained a celebrity Vernon, whom she wishes to marry to 
much beyond its merit. It isthe pro- Leonce de Mondoville, but despairs of 
duction of a lady connected with some getting his mother’s consent unless Ma- 
conspicuous men in France, and its per- tilda can bring with her a considerable 
sonages have by some been supposed to marriage portion. Delphine, conceiving 
be tle representations of real characters. herself to be in some degree bound to 
This, therefore, must havebeen the cause make up forthe neglect of her husband 
of that avidity with which it has bcen ge- to his relations, and having at the same 
nerally received here and on the conti- time a passionate regard for Madame de 
nent; an avidity which has given rise to Vernon, though she scarcely feels any 
two English translations, one in six vo- kindness for Matilda on account of the 
lumes, and one in three. Butietnot the want of sympathy in their characters, 
reader, who dreads wading through six presents her with the Andelys esjate, 
volumes, therefore have recourse to the and in consequence the marriage treaty 
three, for he will find that these contain goes on between the two mothers. ‘Ihe 
as much as the six---it is a mere mecha- novel commences with the intelligence 
nical compression---alas, our weary jaws cof the approaching arrival of Leonce 
declare that none of the yawn-exciting from Spain to marry Matilda, and the 
redundancies have been lopped off. Our very first letter, which is from Delphine 
objections to the novel are two, its dull-e to Matilda, begins thus: “1 shall be ex- 
ness and its immoral tendency. Wedo tremely happy, my dear cousin, if I ean 
not mean to say that it is uniformly fa- promote your marriage with M. de Mon- 
tiguing throughout, but are glad to ac- doville.”” Yet aiter having done all in 
knowledge that there are passages which her power to effectuate this match, she 
excite a strong interest, that the story it- herseif, the disinterested, amiable, philo- 
self is not ill imagined, that there is no- scphical Delphine, actually falls in love 
velty, toan English reader at least, in herself with Leonce, not at first sight but 
one or two of the characters, and that if before she has ever seenhim at all. She 
it had formed one volume instead of six hears a high character cf him from his 
it would have been read with interest, tutor, Mr. Barton, a grave personage 
and have produced a considerable effect, (who very foolishly hints to her that she 
The story is simply as follows: Del- would suit his pupil better than her cou- 
phine, at the moment of its commence- sin) and immediately falls desperately in 
ment, is supposed to have been married love with him. Intelligence arrives of 
when very young to Mons. d’Albemar, his having been assassinated in his pas- 
a respectable old man, who leaves her sage over the Pyrences, and of his lying 
at the age of twenty a widow witha con- at the point of death at Bayonne: in 

Madame de Vernon, consequence of this Delphine exclaims, 
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siderable fortune. 
a cousin of the deceased Mons. d’Albe- 


. Hass “© Yes! if he dies, I will devote to him 
mar, has an only daughter, Matilda de 


the worship of my heart; I will fancy that J 














hare loved him, that I have lost him; and 
J will be faithful to the memory which l 
shall ever retain of him: it will be a pleasing 
sentiment, the object of a melancholy un- 
tainted with bitterness. I will request his 
picture of M. Barton ; and I will ever pre- 
serve it, as the portrait of a hero in romance, 
of which the original no longer exists. 
had already for some time begun to lose the 
hope of meeting a man who should possess 
all the affections of my heart: the matter is 
now reduced to certainty ; and that certainty 
is all that is required, to resign myself in 
peace to advancing oid age.” 


It appears to have been the intention 
of Madame de Stael, to exhibit in the 
two characters, of Matilda and Del- 
phine, the effects of Christianity and 
Deism on the human character. They 
are both young and handsome women, 
but while all the graces of character are 
lavished on Delphine, every effort is 
made to render Matilda cold, unattrac- 
tive, and even disgusting. Not so 
Rousseau —enemy as he at times was to 
the Christian religion, he yet makes 
Julie the most amiable of women, and 
when she dies, what deist does not ad- 
mire her truly christian end! 

Leonce recovers of his wounds, arrives 
at Paris, and, of course, falls in love 
with Delphine instead of Matilda. Now 
comes on the charming play of senti- 
mentality: while she even makes him 
the first avowal of love, (p. 158.) while 
she gives him every eucouragement, 
passing hours and hours of the utmost 
confidential intimacy with him, she 
would not, on any account whatever, 
jilt her cousin, Maulda ; her union with 
Leonce is to be that of kindred minds 
alone! a mere refined Platonic attach- 
ment! It happens, however, that Ma- 
dame de Vernon (whose character is 
drawn in a very masterly manner, and 
is by far the most striking of any in the 
work) has the sagacity to discover the 
alienation of Leonce from her daughter, 
and the address to destroy for the mo- 
ment his attachment to Delphine, by 
artfully exposing some of her imprudent 
conduct to him. This leads us to notice 
the very blameable conduct of Delphine, 
in the affair of Theresa d’Ervins, a mar- 
ried woman, who has imbibed a most 
violent passion for M. de Serbellane. 
When this adulterous attachment is first 
made known to Delphine, by Mons. de 
Serbellane, instead of manifesting the 
indignation which a virtuous christian 
woman would not have failed to have 
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done, she recommends Theresa to the 
protection of her paramour. 


*© Yes! said I «I shall not be afraid te 
demand of the man who has seduced her, to 
act as her guide and her brother, in this cri- 
tical situation. Theresa is more impassioned 
than you: she loves you more ardently than 
you love her: it is therefore your duty to 
direct her: the one of the two parties who 
cannot live without the other, is the party 
subject to the other's dominion. Theresa 
has neither relatives nor friends in Paris: do 
you watch over her with the care of a gene- , 
rous and affectionate protector: repair the 
wrongs you have done to her, by those vir- 
tues of the heart which are all the offspring 
of kindness.” I felt myself animated as ri 
spoke these words, and laid my hand on 
M. de Serbellane’s arm: he took hold of 
it, and approached it to his lips with an ex- 
pression of feeling, of which Theresa alone 
was the object.” 


After some time this intrigue is disco- 
vered by the husband, and Delphine is 
guilty of the astonishing imprudence, to 
say the least of it, of permitting the 
lovers to have a parting interview in her 
house. This is discovered by the hus- 
band, who bursts into the room, and 
demands instant satisfaction of M. de 
Serbellane. They adjourn to a proper 
place, and the poor husband receives 
his satisfaction, that is to say, he is run 
through the body, and expires on the 
spot. By an act of gencrosity, on 
the part of Delphine, ‘Theresa’s repu- 
tation is saved, at the expence of her 
own: Mons. de Serbellane is supposed to 
have been concealed in her house as her 
lover; and the duel] with M. d’Ervins 
is attributed to a political dispute: Del. 
phine confides to Madame de Vernon 
the care of informing Leonce of the real 
state of the case, which she engages ta 
do, and then wilfully neglects. in con. 
sequence, the impetucus Leonce, the 
victim of jealousy, instantly marries 
Matilda. In process of time, the trea. 
chery of Madame de Vernon is disco. 
vered, and then the smothered flame of 
Leonce’s love bursts forth again with 
double fury. A reconciliation soon takés 
place between the lovers—they meet 
daily, pass hours alone together. Del. 
phine glories in her love for the husband 
of her cousin, and satisfies her consci- 
ence with the hope that Matilda will re. 
main ignorant of the attachment, and 
with their mutual determination that 
the connexion shall be purely spiritual. 
The consequences are sufficiently obvi- 
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ous; the fileshly man soon prevails in 
the impassioned Leonce, and it is not a 
little curious to observe how a female 
author, in a work meant for general 
reading, treats so delicate a subject. 
Delphine attempts to save herself in a 
way, in which, we believe, woman’s 
virtue never was saved; namely, 
by throwing herself completely on the 
mercy of her lover. A more effectual 
method of preserving her chastity is, 
however, adopted by the penitent ‘The- 
resa, who desires to expiate her own 
guilt by dedicating the remainder of her 
life to the service of God, in a religious 
community, and who prevails on Leonce 
and Delphine to be present at her reli- 
gious profession. She avails herself of 
this solemn occasion, to make a most 
impressive appeal to their consciences, 
and at the moment of her quitting the 
world for ever, she conjures them to 
save their souls by renouncing a dange- 
rous and crimmal attachment, and pre- 
vails on Delphine to consent to fly all 
future intercourse with her lover. They 
are left alone in the church, and then 
ensues a scene which, we dare say, the 
author imagined to be very fine and im- 
passioned, but to us appears no better 
than the raving and ranting of mad 
people. 


Let us remain here,’ said I to Leontias: 
‘Tet us rest near the dead.’—* No,’ said he, 
which still vibrates through my fram ie, ‘no 
re one ice! follow me "—My strensth failed 
me: he clasped me round ‘the waist, and 
dragging me with him, I found myse If pre- 
cisely in the front of the altar, at which + 
sacrifice of my fate had been consummated. 
Jooked at Leontius, endeavouring to discover 
his intentions. His hair was dishevelled ; 
his — more remarkable at this moment 
than at any other of his life, assumed a su- 
permatare il character, and filled my soul at 
once with terror and love. * Give me your 
hand! Y he exclaimed, ¢ give it me! if it be 
true that you love me, you must stand in 
need, hapless Delphi ne, you must, like me, 
stand in need of hap piness Swear upon this 
altar, yes, upon the very altar from which we 
must tor ever banish the > frichtful phantom 
ofan odious marriage, swear never to acknow- 
ledge any other tie, any otherduty than love: 
take an oath that you will be united with 
your lover 5 or I will this instant before your 
eyes dash out my brains against these marble 
steps, from w hich my blood will be spouted 
back up on you.’ é 


The consequence of this terrible scene 
is, that Delphine is seized with an illness 
which brings her to. death’s door, At 


her recovery, is it not to be supposed 
that, now at least, all intercourse will 
cease between them? No such thing, 
however, takes place: their dangerous 
intimacy continwes; and what is the 
most extraordinary is, that Mademoi- 
selle d’Albemar, an old maiden sister of 
Delphine’s late husband, a kind of men- 
tor, who, in general, gives her good ad- 
vice, does not now counsel a separation. 
« I do not well understand the boundaries 
that divide love and morality ; destiny 
has denied me that experience, but to 
me it seems that, after the marriage of 
Leonce, you ought to have seen him no 
more; and having seen him, you ought 
not now suddenly to sacrifice him to the 
tempestuous virtues. I know not whether 
Leonce may have influenced me by his 
powers of pleasing, but, I own, if there be 
a glory tobe obtained by the woman who wan- 
ders from the path of morality, it must surely 
be that of gaining the heart of such a 
man.” 

The harmony of the lovers is soon 
disturbed by the appearance of a M. de 
Valorbe, who makes pretensions to the 
hand of Delphine. Actuated, as she 
says, by a sense of gratitude for his hav- 
ing once saved Mons. d’Albemar’s life, 
she gives him one of those gentle refu- 
sals which do not deter lovers from still 
we: Aring their chains. He is threatened 
with arrest, on account of his aristocra- 
tical opinions. Delphine promises him 
an asylum in her house, and as he is 
going to enter it, in the middle of the 
night, Leonce accidentally discovers 
him, and, stimnlated to madness, by 
iealousy, he grossly insults him. A 
challenge ensnes; and Delphine endea- 
vours to prevent a duel, by appealing to 
the feelings of M. de Valorbe. © This 

entleman, after proving for a long 
time inexorable, makes a kind of bar- 
gain with her, namely, that if the 
aifront wh nich he had received from Le- 
once (which was at present a secret), 
should ever be made public, and he, in 
consequence, suffers in his reputation 
for not having resented it; in that case, 
as a compensation to him, Delphine 
should become his wife—to which she 
gives a tacit consent. Valorbe then quits 
Paris, to join his regiment, and soon 
after Re st arrives, that his bro- 
ther officers have received information 
of the affair, and oblige him to quit the 
regiment in disgrace. In consequence 
of “this, the reputation of Delphine sut- 
fers so much at Paris, that she is pub- 
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licly affronted at an assembly, which has 
a prodigious effect on the irritable mind 
of Leonce, who is ever keenly alive to 
public opinion. Soon after this, Matilda, 
who has miraculously remained ignorant 
of what had been long known in all the 
circles of Paris, the attachment of her 
husband to Delphine, is at length in- 
formed of it; and in an interview with 
Delphine, demands of her to quit Paris, 
and abstain from all further intercourse 
with Leonce. ‘This is acceded to, and 
Delphine goes into Switzerland, and be- 
comes a boarder in the Abbaye du Pa- 
radis. It happens that Mons. de Va- 
lorbe has also taken refuge in this neigh- 
bourhood, ard not finding her disposed 
to marry him, according to the tacit en- 
gagement she had entered into, makes 
use of a mancuvre to compel her. 
Through his means she is informed, that 
he is arrested for debt, at Zell, and anx- 
jous to make him at least a pecuniary 
compensation, she visits him in person, 
and he detains her in his apartment to 
so late an hour, that he imagines she 
will marry him to save her reputation. 
She however prefers to become a nun, 
and makes her profession in the abbaye 
du Paradis. Valorbe, in despair, tears 
open some wounds he had received in 
two recent duels, and dies miserably at 
Zell. In the mean while Matilda dies 
of her lying-in, at Paris, and Leonce, 
freed from his fetters, hastens to the 
convent, to claim Delphine, and is 
thrown into a paroxysm of rage and 
grief, to find her bound to celibacy by 
inevitable vows. M. de Lebencey, a 
protestant friend, advises her to break 
ae vows and fly from the convent, to 
which, without the smallest difficulty, 
she consents. When she has escaped 
from her convent, and gainc! Leonce, 
she finds so cool a reception from him, 
owing to his nice sense of honour, which 
makes him rather averse to aliying him- 
self with a run-away nun, that she re- 
fuses to marry him. ‘They remain, how- 
ever, together, uncertain how to act, 
till at length the fate of Leonce is deter- 
mined, as follows : 


«« At this moment a yegiment passed under 
my windows, znd a band of music playing a 
beautiful warlike march. Leontius,“on hear- 
ing this, raised his head with an expression of 
dignity and enthusiasm so imposing and sub- 
lime, that for a moment, forgetting my sor- 
rows, 1 looked at him with ecstacy, and 
drank once more the intoxicating draught of 


love. He divined u \ thoughts, aud icing 
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his head fall on my hands, I felt his tears 
pour down upon them in abundance. The 
music ceased, and Leontius, having appa- 
rently recovered his composure, said, my soul 
is more tranquil, the celestial intelligence 
that watches over thee has inspired a salutary 
counsel. Adieu, my friend, I have need of 
repose, adieu till to-morrow !—* Till to-mor- 
row,’ repeated I.—* Oh, yes,’ he replied : 
* adieu !'—and he left me without uttering 
another word.” 


Leonce therefore, set agog by the 
martial drum and _ spirit-moving fife, 
abandons Delphine, and hastens to join 
the combined armies, who are marching 
into France. Delphine, who very luck- 
ily meets with M. de Serbellane, deter- 
mines to follow him, and chances to ar- 
rive at Verdun the very day that he is 
brought in a prisoner. He is condemned 
to be shot: she passes the night in pri- 
son with him ; urges him to take poison, 
which he refuses; accompanies him the 
next morning to the place of execution ; 
and having herself taken poison, which 
happens to operate precisely at the cri- 
tical moment, they both expire nearly 
at the same time. 

About two years are occupied by the 
events of this story; and during this 
short period our readers will observe, 
that the amiable Deiphine promotes a 
criminal intercourse between Theresa 
and De Serbellane, which causes the 
murder of Mons. de Ervins ; attempts to 
deprive her cousin Matilda of her be- 
trothed lover; afterwards carries on a 
secret culpable intercourse with her cou- 
sin’s husband; breaks an engagement 
with poor Valorbe; binds herself by a 
solemn religious vow, though at the 
same time she contemns the principle of 
that religion; breaks without the small- 
est scruple, vows thus solemnly con- 
tracted; urges Leonce to commit sui- 
cide; and, at length, dics herseif a mise- 
rable selt-murderer ! 

Besides the general dulness of this 
novel, there are passages bordering on 
the ridiculous. Of this kind are, “ Hark 
you, Leontius,’ said I, with enthusiasm, 
‘J love you.”’ “ Marriage a ceremony 
of death.” “ Delphine, I will sce you 
this evening ; you shall teach me your 
religion.” Which put us in mind of 
Lady Bab, in High Life Below Stairs. 
“« Shakspeare, Shakspeare ! I don’t know 
him, but I will read him one afternoon!” 
* You know not how expressive is the 
countenance of M. de Mondoville, and 
Pas. a 
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hibit gricf: he had passed the night mo- 
tionless in the same attitude; ‘his hair 
was in disorder, and he really looked re- 
markably handsome.” 

Even the last pathetic scene in the 
prison is disgraced by littleness. We 
shall, however, present our readers with 
a scene with which we were much 


pleased. 


«« Yesterday, Madame de Mondoville being 
absent, I was able to spend the whole day at 
Bellerive ; Madame d’Albémar proposed to 
me a walk after dinner, telling me that a fa- 
mily from Languedoc, whose name she be- 
lieved she knew, had come to live in her 
neighbourhood, and that she wished to go 
and. enquire about them. We set off, and 
Madame d’Albémar appointed her carriage to 
meet us about a mile trom Rellerive. 

** When we came near the place she had 
pointed out, we-saw at a distance a small but 
neat cottage, and heard voices and instru- 
ments, which appeared siugularly harmoni- 
ous. We drew near; a child, who was at 
the door making snow balls, asked us to walk 
in; his mother, hearing him, came out and 
met us; Madame d’Albémar immediztely 
knew her to be Mademoiselic de Senanges, 
whom she had formerly met in company with 
M. d'Albémar, but whom she had not seen 
these tenvears. Mademoiselle de Senances 
now Madame de Belmont, reccived Delphine 
iy the most amiable and friendly manner. 
We followed her into the little apartinent 
of which she made a drawing-room, and we 
there saw a man about thirty, sitting at a 

ano-forte, while a girl of cight was singing: 
he arose at our approach, when his » 











ife went 

_up to him, and gave him her arin to lead 
him towards us. We then perceived he was 
blind, but his countenance was pleasing and 
dignified, notwithstanding his loss of sieht: 
an expression of tranquillity reigned in all his 
features, which silenced even pity. 

** Delphine, whose heart 1s so accessible 
to kind emotions, was visibly affected, not- 
withstanding her endeavours to conceal it. 
She asked Madame de Belmont her motives 
tor leaving Languedoc.—A Jaw-suit, which 
was carried against us, she answered, rained 
us entirely ; | had before lost half my for- 
tune, as an aunt disinherited me on aceount 
of my marriage. To support ourselves and 
two children we had only eight pounds a year 
lefi, and we chose rather to live in a country 
where we were unknown, than be obliged to 
keep up oar former way of life without a for- 
tune. This climate too agrees better with 
my husband’s health than the heats of the 
south, and during the fortnight we have been 
here we have been perfectly well. 

«© M. de Belmont then congratulated him- 
self on knowing such a person as Madame 
d’Albémar ; he expressed himself with much 
propriety and elegance, and his wife recalling 
to mind with pleasure, that she had seen 


Madame d’Albémar when but achild at ler 
father’s, spoke to her of their common con- 
nections with perfect serenity and simplicity. 
1 considered her attentively, and in her whole 
manner | perceived not the least trace of any 
uneasiness ; she appeared not to suspect that 
there was any thing in her situaiion to excite 
any extraordinary concern, and was long be- 
fore she perceived that which we felt on her 
account. 

‘¢ Her husband was desirous of showing 
us his garden, and he offered his wife his arm 
to lead him thither: she appeared to be 
so much in the habit of leading him, that 
when she left him to Delphine for a few mo- 
ments to give some directions, she walked 
with anxiety, and appeared—not uneasy, for 
she has too little affectation to be disturbed 
without any motive—but altogether unac- 
customed to move a step without serving usa 
guide to her husband. 

«© M. de Belmont interested us every in- 
stant still more by his wit and understand- 
ing; we led him several times to talk of his 
occupations, and of his own concerns ; he 
alw ays answered us with pleasure, appearing 
completely to forget that he was ruined and 
blind, and giving us the idea of a happy and 
tranquil man, who bas never tm his life had 
the least occasion to exercise courage or even 
resignation, only when he pronounced the 
name of his wife, or called her his dear friend, 
his voice had a tone I cannot define, but 
which echoed all the remermbranees of his 
life, and pointed them out to us without ex- 
pressing them. 

«We returned to the house, the piano- 
forte was still open, and Delphine expressed 
to M. and Madame de Belmont a wish io 
hear, while present, the music that had 
charmed our ears ata distance. ‘To this they 
assented, observing, that as they almost al- 
ways sung trios with their daughter, their 
performance would be very simple. ‘The fa- 
ther began a prelude on the instrument with 
superior talents and profound feeling. | 
know nothing so affecting as a biind man 
who gives himself up to the inspiration of 
music; it seemed as if the variety of sounds, 
and of the impressions thence arising, re- 
stored to him all nature, of which he had 
been deprived. ‘The timidity naturally inse- 
parable from: such a disastrous iniirmity pre- 
vents aman from conversing with others oa 
the pain he feels, and he almost always 
avoids speaking of it; but when a blind man 
plays a melancholy tune he seems disclosing 
the secret of his sorrows ; he rejoices at hav- 
ing at length founda language which per- 
mits him to touch the heart without fear of 
tiring it. 

«The fine eyes of Delphine swam in tears, 
and I saw by the agitation of her bosom how 
much her heart was moved! But when M. 
de Belmont and his wife sang together, and 
their daughter, cight years of age, joined her 
clear and infantine voice with those of her 
parents, it was irresistible ‘They gave usa 
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harvest song of the peasants of Languedoc, 
the burden of which was : 

«« Accordez-moi donc, ma mere, 

Pour mon ¢époux, mon amant; 

Je Vamerai tendrement, 

Comme yous aimez mon pert. 

«© Dear mother, for my husband give 

The youth whose constant vows [ prove: 

Vil love him fondly while I live, 

As you my father fondly love. 

«¢ The little girl lifted up to her mother her 
charming eyes as she sung these words ; her 
countenance was all innocence, but educated 
by parents who live only on atiection, she 
had already in her voice and look that me- 
jancholy which is so interesting at such an 


age, that melancholy, which is a presage of 


the fate that threatens the unconscious in- 
fant: the mother took up the same burden, 
singing, 

<¢ Eile t'accorde ta mere, 

Pour ton ¢gpoux, ton amant ; 

‘Tu Paimeras tendrement, 

Ainsi quelle aime ton ptre. 
« Dear girl, I, for your husband, give 
The youth whose constant vows you prove ; 
Fondly you'll love him while you live ; 
As I your father fondly love. 

«< At these words there was something so 
impassioned in the look of Madame de Bel- 
mont, and so much modesty immediately 
succeeded the emotion, that I felt myself pe- 
netrated with enthusiastic respect for these 
family ties, of which we may be so proad 
while they render us happy. At length the 
father sung in his turn. 

** Ma fille, imite ta mére, 

Prends pour époux ton amant; 

Et chéris-le tendrement, 

Comme elle a chéri ton pére. 
« Dear girl, vour mother's steps pursue ; 
Take the fond youth whose vows you prove; 
And love him with affection true, 
For such to me your mother’s love. 

«« The voice of M. de Belmont was lost as 
he uttered these words, and it was not with- 
outa considerable effort he recovered it, so as 
for all three to repeat the burden together to 
a mountain air, in which fancy seemed to 
hear the echoes of the Pyrenees. 

“Their voices were perfectly true, and the 
sonorous base of the husband gave a mascu- 
line dignity to the softer tones of the females ; 
their situation, the expression of their coun- 
tenances, all was in harmony with the purest 
sensibility, from which nothing distracted the 
imagination, or even left it any thing to de- 
sire. Delphine has since told me that she 
was so much affected by this perfect union 
of every thing capable of moving the heart, 
that she wanted power to support it. Her 
tears had nearly suffocated her, when Ma- 
dame de Belmont, almost throwing herself 
into her arms, said to her,—Amiable Del- 
phine, I know you well, but do you suppose 


we are unhappy? Oh, how.much are you 
mistaken ! And as if the music had in an in- 
stant established an intimacy between us, she 
seated herself by Madame d’Albémar, and 
said to her, When I knew you ten years ago, 
M. de Belmont had already loved me or 
some years, but as it was apprehended he 
would lose his sight, my relations objected 
to our marriage. He became completely 
Lind, and I then no longer paid any atten 
tion to my family. Lvery moment’s delay, 
when I was become so necessary to him, ap- 
peared to me insupportable ; and as I had 
neither father nor mother, I thought I had a 
right to determine for myself. I married him 
without the knowledge of my relations, and 
for some time I suilered enough from their 
threats to annul the marriage : but when they 
were thoroughly convinced that it was not in 
their power, they endeavoured all they could 
to ruin us, and succeeded. However, as 1 
had been for some time under apprehensions 
that they would effect a separation between 
meand M. de Belmont, 1 was scarcely sen- 
sible of the loss of our fortune, my imagina- 
tion being struck only with the misfortune f 
had escaped. 

«* My husband,’she continued, ‘ instructed 
his son, I educated my daughter, and our po- 
verty naturally bringing us closer to our chil. 
dren, affords us new enjoyments. When we 
are perfectly happy in our affections, per- 
haps certain misfortunes, which strengthen 
our ties by the power of circumstances, are 
favours of Providence. I should not venture 
to say so before M. de Belmont, did I not 
know that his blindness does not render hima 
unhappy; but this accident fixes him in the 
bosom of his family ; it renders my arm, my 
voice, my presence necessary to him every in- 
stant: he has seen me in the days of my carly 
youth, he will always retain the same remem- 
brance of me, and I may be permitted to 
love him with all the enthusiasm of affee- 
tion, without the expression of my senti- 
ments being checked by that timidity, which 
the loss of personal charms induces. I will 
say it before M. de Belmont, madam, he 
must hear what [ think of him, for I will 
not quit him an instant, even to indulge my- 
self in the pleasure of praising him. The 
first happiness of a women is to have married 
aman whom she respects as much as she 
loves him ; who is superior to her in talents 
and frame of mind, and who decides on every 
thing for her, not domineering over her will, 
but enlightening her understanding, and sup- 
porting her weakness. Even on occasions 
when her opinion differs from his, she yields 
with pleasure and confidence to hii whe is 
responsible for their common lot, and can 
alone repair an error, even if he should com- 
mitone. That marriage may fulfil the de- 
sign of nature, the husband should possess a 
superiority over his wife by his real merit, a 
superiority which she may acknowledge, and 
by which she may profit; unhappy the we- 
men obliged to conduct themselves through 
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life to conceal the defects and littleness of 
theit husbands, or to emancipate themselves 
from it by supporting the weight of existence 
alone. The greatest of pleasures is that cor- 
dial admiration which fills up every moment, 
gives an end to every action, is a continual 
spur to self-improvement, and imparts that 
true glory, the approbation of a friend who 
honours you by his Jove. Amiable Delphine, 
judge not of the happiness or unhappiness 
of families by the goods of fortune or of na- 
ture; learn the degree of affection, which 
conjugal love gives them to enjoy, and then 
you will know their share of earthly felicity.’ 

«© She has not told you all, my sweet 
friend,’ said M. de Belmont: ‘she has not 
spoken to you of the pleasure which she has 
found in the exercise of an unexampleéd ge- 
nerosity: she has sacrificed every thing for 
me, who had nothing to offer her but a life 
of continual sacrifices. Rich, young, and 
shining, she voluntarily devoted her life to a 
blind man without fortune, and who was 
the occasion of her losing that which she 
possessed. Among the treasures of heaven 
existed one of inestimable worth; and this 
has been bestowed on me to compensate a 
misfortune, which so many unhappy per- 
sons have experienced in a solitary state. 
And such is the power of a profound and 
pure affection, that it converts the most real 
afflictions of life into enjoyments; I please 
myself with thinking, that I cannot walk a 
step without the hand of my wife, and that 
I could not even feed myself, if she did not 
give me my food. No new idea would re- 
animate my imagination, did she not read to 
me the books with which I wish to be ac- 
quainted ; no thought would reach my mind 
without the charms her voice gives it; all 
my moral existence, the image of herself, 
comes to me throuch her, and Providence, 
when it gave me existence, left to my wife 
the task of completing the present, which 
would be useless and painful without her 
assistance. 

** T believe,’ added M. de Belmont, *‘ I 
love better than any person, for all my he- 
ing is concentred in this sentiment; but 
how is it that all men do not endcayour 
40 find happiness amid their family? It 
is true that my wife, and my wife alone 
could render marriage such a delightful 
state. Yet I have been deprived of the 

leasure of ever seeing my children, but 
f persuade myself that they are all like 
their mother! Of all the images that my 
eyes have formerly admitted, only one has 
remained perfectly distinct in my memory, 
which is the person of my wife. I do not 
imagine myself blind when with her, so 
lively is the idea I form of her features. 
Have you remarked the swect tone of her 
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voice? when she speaks she modulates it 
with softness and grace, as if she delighted 
in paying attention to the pleasures that are 
left me; I feel every thing, I forget nothing, 
a squeeze of the haad, an accent of emotion, 
is never effaced from my memory. Oh, 
how happy a state of existence, thus to taste 
affection and its charms! td enjoy it without 
ever experiencing those inconsistencies of the 
heart, which are sometimes produced by the 
splendours of wealth, or natural excellen- 
cies ! 

«© Nevertheless, though my lot cannot be 
comipared to that of any one upon earth, I 
must say to the young, the handsome, and 
the great, there is no happiness during life 
except in the marriage bonds, except in that 
affection of our children which ts only per- 
fect when we love their mother. Men; 
much more at liberty than women,. think 
they may easily supply the enjoyments of 
domestic life; but [ know not. by what 
sweet power implanted by Providence in mo- 
rality, the circumstances of life appear in- 
dependent of it, yet ultimately they are de- 
termined by it alone. All bonds except 
those of marriage, want durability ; some 
shocking event, or natural disgust, breaks 
ties presumed to be the most solid ; opinion 
pursues you, opinion some way or other in- 
Sinuates its potsons into your happiness ; and 
should it be possible to escape its power, can 
the pleasure of seeing one another a few 
hours, be compared with the perfect intimacy 
of marriage? What would have become of 
me without her? of me who could only 
carry my misfortunes to one who was capa- 
ble of being proud to share them. How 
should J have been able to struggle against 
the laws of society, disarmed as I am by na- 
ture? How necessary was the shelter of con- 
stant and sure virtues to me, unable to ac- 
quire any thing, and having to hope only the 
happiness that would not come to seek me! 
But I possess felicity, not consolations ; and 
I boldly repeat, he who is not made happy 
by marriage is alone, yes, every where alone; 
for he is threatened sooner or later with liy- 
ing unbeloved.” 


We have not seen this work in the 
original, in which we have heard that it 
possesses the merit of a remarkably pure 
and elegant style. Of this advantage it 
is unluckily deprived in the present trans- 
lation. The translator deprecates criti- 
cism for the first volume, the manuscript 
of which was destroyed by fire and re- 
placed hastily. Unfortunately he has 
ro the same excuse for the second and 
third. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


PHILOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 


THE most important article in this chapter is Mr. Astle’s splendid volume on 
the “ Origin and Progress of Writing,” which contains much curious informa- 
tion, yet scarcely adequate to the extent of its title. In Dr. Aikin’s “ Letters 
on English Poetry, addressed to a young Lady,’’ will be found many valuable ob- 
servations on this species of writing in general, and on the characteristic faults 
and excellencies of our native poets, illustrated by references to such of their pro- 
ductions as will inform and refine the taste, without running any risque of sullying 
the purity or impairing the delicacy of the moral sense. Tle posthumous work of 
Mr. Pegge, entitled, “« Anecdotes of the English Language,” is rather amusing 
than useful and accurate; and the Baroness de Stael’s ** Observations on ancient 





and modern Literature,” exhibit almost equal ignorance in the author and her 


translator. 


Arr. I. The Origin and Progress of Writing, as wi | hierogly PR 


tile a 


phic as elementary ; illustrated 


by Engravings taken from Marbles, Manuscripts and Charters, ancient and modern. Se- 
cond Edition with Additions. By Tuomas Asti, £sg. F.LR.S. FLAS. and 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower of London. Ato. pp. 240, 32 Plates. 


THIS book treats better of the pro- 

ress than of the origin of writing; and 
is rather to be classed among the efforts 
of the antiquary than of the philosopher. 
It is a work of great information, curi- 
ously compiled and curiously illustrat- 
ed; yet the erudition is often of that 
crude and antiquated sort, which the 
bolder researchesof modernsagacity have 
in a great degree exploded. Mir. Astle 
leans much on the compilers of the Uni- 
versal History: they have stated well the 
opinions of their time; but a great mist 
has since been dispersed from the historic 
horizon. 

The introduction contains very inte- 
resting anecdotes of the fortunes of lite- 
rature and libraries; and thus sketches 
the plan of the ensuing work. 


«* The first and second chapters are found- 


‘ed on principles of philosophy, supported by 


facts, deduced from the histories of different 
nations. 

“In the third chapter, which treats of 
the antiquity of writing, it was negessary to 


have recourse to the most antient historians, 
both sacred and prophane ; the fatter of which 
are so involved in fab "as extremely 
difficult to separate the ore from the dross. 
However, the most respectable authors have 
been consulted, from whom has been se- 
lected such evidence, as appeared to be most 
rational, and to deserve the most credit. See 
veral particulars concerning the civilization 
of antient nations, occur in the course of this 
chapter, which may appear interesting, not 
only to the historian and antiquary, but also 
to the philosopher. ; 

** In the fourth chapter it appears, that 
all alphabets are not derived from one, but 
that most of those now used, are derived from 
the Phenician. This ch ipter contains a 
general account of such as are supposed to 
have arisen trom that source, which furnishes 
many important facts relative to the history, 
population, and the prozress of arts and 
sciences, in the most celebrated nations. 

** ‘The fifth chapter, contains the History ; 
of Writing in different ages and countries, 
proved from antient inscriptions, manu- 
scripts, and other authentic documents, of 
which engraved specimens are given, and 
several rules are laid down, which may ena- 
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ble our readers to judge of their age and au- 
thenticity. This chapter necessarily contains 
much ancient history, and establishes many 
important truths, hitherto little known or 
attended to.” 

* * — * 


«¢ The sixth chapter treats of the writing 
of the Chinese, and of various Characters and 
Literary Signs, used both by the antients and 
moderns, for brevity, expedition, or secrecy. 
The facts which appear in the course of this 
ehapter, fully contirm the doctrine laid down 
in the second and fourth chapters, that all 
marks whatever are significantly compact, and 
that LEYTERS do net derive their powers from 
their forms, but from the sounds which men 
have agreed lo annucx to them. 

«* The seventh chapter treats of Numerals, 
and of Numeral Characters, which were pro- 
bably used before letters. 

«© The eighth chapter treats of the Libra- 
rii, Notarii, and Antiquarii, among the an- 
tieuts: of Paintings and Ornaments: of the 
materials for writing upon: of Instruments 
for writing with: and some account of Inks, 
both antient and modern.” 


The first step toward the invention of 
alphabetic writing was indubitably pic- 
ture-writing : this invention is thus trac- 
ed. 


“© Tt will presently be demonstrated that 
men, even in their most uncivilized state, 
display @ faculty of initalion, which enables 
them to delineate objects, and communicate 
information by rude pictures or representa- 
tions. For example, a man who had seen a 
strange animal, plant, or any other new ob- 
ject, for which he wanted a name, would have 
been almost mechanically led to illustrate 
his description by signs: and, if they were 
not readily comprehended, by a rude delinea- 
gion in the sand, on the bark of a tree, on a 
slate, or a bone, or on such materials as first 
presented themsglves: these being handed 
about, naturally suggested the hint of using 
this method of conveying intelligence to a 
distant friend. ‘The exercise of this faculty 
of imitation, so eminently conspicuous in the 
human species, will be found, on an accu- 
rate investigation, to have been common to 
all nations, and perhaps coeval with the first 
societies or communities of mankind. 

** It is not probable that the art of picture- 
awriting was brought to any degree of perfec- 
t.on by one man or nation, or even by one 
generation ; but was gradually improved or 
extended, by the successive hands of indivi- 
duals, in the societies. through which it pass- 
ed; and that more or less, according to the 
genius of people, and their state of civiliza- 
tion; the ruder nations requiring fewer signs 
or representations, than the more cultivated. 
At first, each figure meant specifically what 
it represented. Thus, the figure of the sun 
expressed or denoted that planet —_ 3 alion 
ora dog, simply the animals there depicted : 
but in precess of time, when men acquired 


more knowledge, and attempted to describe 

ualities, as well as sensible objects, these 
Salonen were more figuratively explain- 
ed ; then the figure of the sun, besides its ori- 
ginal meaning, denoted glory and genial 
warmth ; that of the lion, courage ; and that 
of the dog, fidelity. 

«© A still further improvement in civiliza- 
tion occasioned these delineations to become 
too columinous ; every new object requiring 
a new picture, this induced the delineator to 
abridge the representations, retaining so much 
of each figure as would express its species. 
Thus, for example, instead of an accurate re- 
presentation of a lion, a slight sketch, or more 
gencral figure of that animal was substituted ; 
and for a serpent, either a spiral or crooked 
line, like the letter S. Besides this, as there 
eccurred a number of ideas, not to be repre- 
sented by —— for these it was necessary 
to affix arlitrary signs. 

‘* The transition was not so great as at 
first it may appear. In all probability these 
signs were introduced slowly, and by degrees, 
and in such manner, as to be always explain- 
ed by the context, until generally knowu aud 
adopted. 

«* That such was the origin and progress 
of this invention, history, and the journals 
of travellers, furnish us with variety of proofs ; 
hieroglyphics, in all their different stages, 
being found in very distant parts of the globe. 
Of these we shall mention some instances. 

«© Jacob d’Acosta relates, that on the first 
arrival of the Spanish squadron on the coast 
of Mexico, expresses were sent to Montezu- 
ma, with exact representations of the ships, 
painted on cloth; in which manner they 
kept their records, histories, and calendars ; 
representing things that had bodily shapes in 
their proper figures, and those that had none, 
in arbitrary significant characters. It is here to 
be observed, that the Mexicans had long been 
a civilized people; so that this kind of writ- 
ing may be considered among them as almost 
advanced to its most perfect state. Speci- 
mens of Mevican painting have been given 
by Purchas in sixty-six plates. His work is 


. divided into three parts. The first contains 


the history of the Mexican empire, under its 
ten monarchs: the second is a tribute-roll, 
representing what each conquered town paid 
into the royal treasury: and the third isa 
code of their institutions, civil, political, end 
military. Another specimen of Mexican 
painting has been published, in thirty-two 
slates, by the present archbishop of ‘Toledo. 
Io all these is annexed a full explanation of 
what the figures were intended to represent, 
which was obtained by the Spaniards from 
the Indians well acquainted with their own 
acts. The stile of painting in all these is the 
same; and they may be justly considered as 
the most curious monuments of art, brought 
from the new world.” 


Our author proceeds to prove that al- 
phabetic writing preceded the time of 
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Moses, and consequently had not a su- 
pernatural origin. The passage is satis- 
factory: 


«« The first mention of writing recorded in 
scripture, will be found in Exodus xvii. v. 14. 
‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, write this, 
Sor a memorial, in a book; and rehearse it in 
the ears of Joshua; for I utterly put out the 
remembrance of Aimalek from under heaven.’ 
This command was given immediately after 
the defeat of the Amalekites near Horeb, and 
before the arrival of the Israelites at Mount 
Sinai. It is observable, that there is not the 
least hint to induce us to believe that writing 
was then newly invented; on the contrary, 
we may conclude, that Moses understood 
what was meant by writing in a book, other- 
wise God would have instructed him, as he 
had done Noah in building the ark, for he 
would not have been commanded to write in 
a look, if he had been ignorant of the art of 
writing: but Moses expressed no difficulty 
of comprehension, when he received this 
command. We also find that Moses wrote 
all the words and all the judgments of the 
Lord, contained in the twenty-first and the 
two following chapters of the book of Exo- 
dus, before the two written tables of stone 
were even so much as promised. The deli- 
very of the tables is not mentioned till the 
eighteenth verse of the thirty-first chapter, 
after God had made an end of communing 
with him upon the Mount, though the ten 
commandments were promulgated immedi- 
ately after his third descent. 

“ Itis observable, that Moses no where 
mentions that the alphabet was a new thing 
in his time, much Jess that he was the inven- 
tor of it; on the contrary, he speaks of the art 
of writing as a thing well known, and in fa- 
miliar use; for, Exodus xxviii. v. 21, he says, 
* And the stones shall be with the names of 
the children of Israel, Twetve; according 
to theit names, like the engravings of a signet, 
every one with his name, shail they be ac- 
cording to the twelve tribes.” And again, 
vy. $6, * And thou shalt make a plate of pure 
gold, and grave upon it, like the engravings 
of a signet, HoLingss 10 THE Lorp.’ Can 
language be more expressive? Would it not 
be absurd to deny that this sentence must 
have been in words and letters? But writing 
was known and practised by the people in 
general in the time of Moses, as appears from 
the following texts, Deut. chap. vi. v. 9. 5 
chap. xi. v. 26.; chap. xvii. v. 18.; chap. 
xxiv. v. 1.3; chap. xxvii. v.$.8. By this last 
text the people are commanded to write the 
law on stones, and it is observable that some 
of the above texts relate to transactions pre- 
vious to the delivery of the law at Mount Si- 
nai. 

“© Tf Moses had been the inventor of the al- 
phabet, or received letters from God, which 
till then had been unknown to the Israelites, 
it would have been well worthy of his under- 
standing, and very suitable to his character, 
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to have explained to them the nature and use 
of this invaluable art which God had com- 
municated to him: and may we not natu- 
rally suppose, that he would have said, when 
he directed the workmen to engrave names 
and sentences on stones and gold, * And in 
these engravings you shall use the alphabetic 
characters which God hath communicated to 
me, or which [ have now invented, and taught 
you the use of?’ But the truth is, he refers 
them to a model in familiar use, ‘ d?ke the en- 
gravings of a signet ;' for the ancient people 
of the east engraved names and sentences on 
their seals in the same manner as is now prac- 
tised by the great Lama of Tartary, the princes 
in India, the emperor of Constantinople, and 
his subordinate rulers.” 


He then analyses the difference be- 
tween picture characters and alphabetic 
characters ; and thus describes the pro- 
gress of substitution. 

At present we shall pursue that part 
of our enquiry which relates to the for- 
mation of an alphabet. 


«© Let us then premise, that arbitrary 
marks are of different kinds. First, those 
used by the Chinese, many of which were 
originally picture-characters. Secondly, those 
used by the rofarii_ among the antients, and 
by the present short-hand writers; and third- 
ly, Marks for Sounps; such as elementary 
characters or letters, and musical notes. 

*¢ The marks of the first and second kind 
are very numerous, as will appear hereafter ; 
those of the ¢hird are very few, as will pre- 
sently be demonstrated. 

‘* It seems obvious, that whilst the pic- 
ture or hicroglyphic presented itself to the 
sieht, the writer’s idea was confined to the 
figure or cbject itself; but when the picture 
was contracted into a mark, the sound an- 
nexed to the thing signified by such mark, 
would become familiar; and when the wri- 
ter reflected, how small a number of sounds 
he made use of in speech to express all his 
ideas, it would occur, that a much fewer 
number of marks than he had been accustom- 
ed to use, would be sufficient for the notation 
of all the sounds which he could articulate. 
These considerations would induce him to 
reflect on the nature and power of sounds ; 
and it would occur, that sownds being the 
matter of audible language, marks for them 
must be the elements of words. 

‘«* Aristotle justly observes, ‘ that words 
are the marks of ¢houghts; and letters, of 
words.’ Words are sounds stgnificant, and 
letters are matks for such sounds. 

*«* The learned author of Hermes in- 
forms us, ‘ That to about twenty plain 
elementary sounds, we owe that variety .of 
articulate voices, which have been suffici- 
ent to explain the sentiments of so innumer- 
able a multitude, as all the present and past 
generations of men.’ 

«« As there are but a small number of 
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marks for sounds, called notes im music, so 
there are butasmall number of distinct arti- 
culate sounds in every language. In different 
Janguages their number differs ; and there are 
but few sounds in any two languages tliat are 
exactly the same; although by the great in- 
tercourse between the European nations, the 
sounds of different languages daily assimi- 
late. 

«© Mr. Sheridan says, that the number of 
simple sounds in our tongue are twenty- 
eight. Doctor Kendrick says, we have only 
eleven distinct species of articulate sounds, 
which even by contraction, prolongation, 
and composition, are increased only to the 
number of sixteen; every syllable or articu- 
Jate sound in our language being one of this 
number. Bishop Wilkins and Doctor Wil- 
liam Holder, speak of about thirty-two or 
thirty three distinct sounds. 

«¢ Tt has been said that among the Greeks 
and Romans, their written alphabet exactly 
accorded to the several distinct sounds and 
modes of articulation in their languages ; so 
that each sound had its distinct mark, by 
which it was uniformly and invariably re- 

resented. Ten simple marks or characters 

ave been found sufficient for all the purposes 
of numerical calculations, which extend to 
infinity. 

«« Seven notes comprise the whole of mu- 
sic: these, by their different arrangements, 
produce that variety gf harmony which we 
so justly admire. If we would ascend higher 
than eight ‘notes, we only begin another se- 
ries of the same distances. Again, the scale 
doth not admit of a division into equal parts: 
this must correspond with the laws of sound: 
as every piece of music is but these notes va- 
ried, it must come to a close in the lowest 
Rote or its octave. 

«© It is evident, that from the confined na- 

- ture of the organs, the simple natural sounds 
to be distinct must be few; and though arti- 
fice or affectation may invent a greater va- 
riety, they must be deficient in precision as 
they increase in number. Indeed there are 
several sounds proceeding from inaniinate ob- 
jects; as, the murmurmg of a stream, Xc. 
that are not adapted to the human organs of 
uttcrance. 

«* It would be digressing too far from our 
subject, to enter info a discussion concerning 
the number of sounds that are known to 

. exist, nor is this. necessary: for as sounds 
are few, the marks for them need not be 
many, but the marks for ¢hings are very nu- 
merous. 

“« It ishowever requisite for our readers to 
distinguish between visible and audible lan- 
guage. This distinction is justly made by 
St. Augustine, in the following words, ¢ Sig- 
na sunt verla visililia, verba signa audiblilia.’ 

** ‘The articulate sounds of vocal or audible 
language are resolvable into sentences, words, 
and syllables; and the analysis of language 
into elementary sounds, seems first to have 
led to the invention of symbols, or marks, for 
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mental conceptions. This invention must 
have taken place much about the time that 
men began to reform the barbarous jargon 
they first spoke, and form a language; for 
which purpose, the knowledge of elementary 
sounds and their powers, was absolutely ne- 
cessary. The progress in this science, as has 
been already observed, must have been by de- 
grees: men would begin no doubt, by distin- 
guishing the sound of one word from that of 
another ; this would not be difficult; then 
they would resolve words jinto syllables, 
which would not be so easy ; but it is likely 
that they stopt there for a long time, perhaps 
for ages, before they came to the last resolu- 
tion of syllables into the distinct sounds of 
which they are composed. This was a very 
extraordinary work of art, which could only 
be performed by those who had considered 
the laws of sounds ; and could not be the re- 
sult of chance, as some speculatists have ima- 
gined; for this was in fact the decomposition 
of a langnage into the sounds of which it was 
composed. 

«< The next step towards the notation of 
language, would be the delineation of a se- 
parate mark or letter to denote or stand for 
each sound; which marks though few in 
number, would adinit of so great a variety of 
arrangements and combinations, as would be 
capable of producing an infinity of articulate 
sounds, suflicient for the composition of syl- 
lables, words, and sentences; and conse- 
quently for the notation of language.” 


There is in the outline of this system 
great probability; yet the individual 
steps of the progress might perhaps by 
more investigation have beenentirely told. 

A story occurs in the book De vet. lit. 
Hun. of an innkeeper in Hungary, who 
could neither read nor write. He kept 
however strict accounts with his several 
customers. ‘The sawyer he described by 
a saw, the smith by a hammer, the sol- 
dier by a musket, and the carter by a 
whip. Opposite to these emblems were 
chalked marks, which tallied with the 
ale consumed. By degrees the saw had 
been simplified into a zigzag, the ham- 
mer into a cross, the musket into a line, 
and the whip into aloop. And thus to 
picture-writing had succeeded symbolic 
writing ; to representative marks, arbi- 
trary characters. This fact is an abridg- 
ed history of the progress of writing. 

It seems equally natural and probable 
that the original picture-writing should 
slide into the flourishes of the Chinese, 
as that it should separate into the syllabic 
writing of the Shanskreet priesthood (for 
their numerous alphabet is surely a list 
of the elementary syllables of the lan- 
guage); or that it should pass on to our 








still simpler subdivision into letters. 
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The Chinese seem to have migrated 
from the center of civilization, when 
writing had only reached the first state : 
the Hindoos when it had reached the 
second state, and the Babylonians when 
it had reachied the third state. 

For all our modern alphabets are de- 
rived from the Babylonian. 

Mr. Astle indeed chooses the Pheni» 
cian alphabet for his prototype; and has 
(at p. 50) a table, and (at p. 64) a plate, 
which fully establish the resemblance, 
the relationship, the mutual dependence, 
the common descent, the analogous filia- 
tion of the Syrian, the Grecian, the La- 
tin, the Gothic, the Arabic, Coptic and 
#Ethiopic alphabets. But it is highly 
probable that the Phenicians of ‘l'yre 
went to school at Babylon: and it is ab- 
solutely certain that the first alphabet 
originated in a nation speaking the He- 
brew tongue. The names of the letters 
are in that language all significant. Now 
it is notorious that scarcely any part of 
the Jewish scriptures is extant in the pro- 
vincial vernacular dialect of Jerusalem, 
but only in the court-language of Baby- 
lon. The Hebrew was that language. It 
may amuse our readers, if we repeat after 
Gregory Sharpe (Origin of Languages, 
p- GO.) the original designations of the 
letters. 

The sound of the first letter of the 
alphabet is the first sound of animals. 
The name of it aleph signifies the ox, and 
the form of the letter bears much resem- 
blance to the head of an ox. 

The second letter deth has the outlines 
of a house, or beoth, which is the mean- 
ing of its name. Baita in Tyrian is a 
house, in old Greek it is aita, in Latin 
edes, in ALgyptian athe The word may 
be connected etymologically with daites 
a sheep-skin; because the first roofs were 
of hides. 

The third letter has a bunch on its 
back, and is called gime/, or the camel. 
The sound bears perhaps some resem- 
blance to the snort of that animal. 

The fourth has the form and name of 
daleth,a door. The sound of a door, or 
leaf, in closing, is not unlike the sound 
of this letter. 

_ The fifth Jetter he implies demonstra- 
tion, and means dehold. Boderian thinks 
the figure to have originated in a hand 
pointing. Baxter has a surprising con- 
jyecture about the first draught of this 
letter, which he supposes to Sane repre- 
sented mother earth and her son the sun, 
or Isis and Orus, As it represented the 
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goddess-mother, it came to be used, he 
thinks, for making female terminations. 
This last thought is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse: feminine terminations 
must have been used in language long 
before alphabetic writing. 

The sixth letter vau is a hook. 

The seventh xain, instruments, or arms. 

The eighth 4eth, a quadruped. 

The ninth seth, a trumpet. 

The tenth yod, a hand. 

The eleventh £aph, a cup. 

The twelfth lamed, a goad, of spit. 
Baxter says it isa ploughshare, and has 
thence its form. 

The thirteenth mem is rendered spot, 
or contagion; but as this bears no resem- 
blance to its form, which is complex, it 
has perhaps been shapen out of the figure 
which stood for the word mother, mia in 
Tyrian being mother. A cow is a more 
plausible form of origin. 

The fourteenth nun is a fish ; it is call- 
ed nachash, serpent, in /Ethiopic. 

The fifteenth samech basis, pedestal ; 
perhaps however from theroot to destroy. 

The sixteenth ain means eyes, which 
it seems to represent; and also, by a na- 
tural metaphor, fountains. 

The seventeenth pe or pa, means the 
lip : it is made by a puff between the lips. 

The eighteenth tsaddi, according to 
Caninius, signifies a huntsman’s pole, or 
shepherd’s hook; but Baxter says an 
eel-spear or trident, and would thence 
derive the city, or fishing town, Sidon. 
The word also signifies sides. 

The nineteenth gup, or koph, is a mon- 
key; hence the tail in the figure. 

The twentieth resh, signifies head. 

The twenty-first sin or shin, a tooth, 
from which it is plainly imitated. 

And the twenty-second tan, is a termi- 
nus, or land mark, and therefore put last ; 
but Baxter would have it mean a ham- 
mer. 

Let us now turn from Babylon to the 
nursery ; for nations, in the infancy of 
human society, had in the aggregate to 
take those very steps, which we now 
have learnt to compress within the limits: 
of achildhood. How are our primers 
constructed? A for apple; B for bed ; 
C for cow; D for dog; E for eel; and 
beside each letter stands the graven im- 
age of the most familiar object whosename 
it begins. In order to associate the sound, 
which is arbitrary, with the object, which 
is immutable, we depict them together. 
At first only the gays (as children call 
them) are attended to; and the lettcr 
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stands centinel in vain. By degrees the 
form of the letter is impressed no less 
distinetly than that of its emblematic 
companion. We then withdraw the gays, 
and expect that the D should suggest 
the first effort to pronounce dog; and 
the Eeel. No doubt the Babylonians 
had their primers, which delineated dis- 
tinctly the ox, the booth, the camel, and 
beside them the simplest outline, or mark, 
which would distinguish the aw, the be, 
the ka, abstracted from their original fi- 
gures. The obelisks of Egypt are pro- 
bably such primers. If the roof of the 
temple of Tentyra was a public almanac, 
why may notits pillars have been a public 
primer? The most familiar objects of 
a, society came to stand for the 
ncipient articulations which described 
them. Some of these articulations are 
not simple, as tsaddi; and thus double 
letters occur in the original alphabet, 
which could never have been the case, 
if, as our author imagines, the analysis 
of language into elementary sounds (p. 
19.) had led to the invention of symbols. 
These symbols are mere abbreviations, 
not at all the result of philosophical ana- 
lysis. Itis high time that the European 
nations should begin to disuse their 
double, and their equivocal letters ; and 
‘should apply the superfluous characters 
to the notation of other unrepresented 
simple sounds. Analphabet universaliy 
applicable is the first step to an universal 
Janguage. Our alphabet is ill named: 
the incipient and final sound of every 
letter ought to occur in its name. We 
should either call the 4 ebba or bab; the 
d edda or dad; the feffa or faf, and so 
forth. It is particularly worth the while 
of the English nation to perfect its al- 
phabet ; as it is likely to become the in- 
structress of almost all the uncivilized 
portion of the globe; and as its language 
is alone fitted, by absence of inflection 
and simplicity of structure, to become 
the basis of a universal language. All 
anomalies should be laid aside: mouses 
Not mice; oxes NOt oxen; sheeps not sheep ; 
every departure from analogy is a need- 
less task the more for every child, and 
for every foreigner, who is to partake 
the luxury and the advantage of know- 
ing our literature. 

The fifth chapter, which treats of 
writing in England, displays to advan- 
tage the peculiar and industrious exami- 
nations of our author. Concerning Phe- 
nicians and Chaldeans he leans on the 
inferences of others: concerning writing 
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in England his researches are personal 
comprehensive, afd skilful. He pro- 
duces admirable fac similes of many of 
our most curious manuscripts, and indi. 
cates with instructive detail, the marks 
of earlier or later execution. Of this 
chapter to produce a specimen will much 
tend to invite the reader to consult the 
original work, which to the studiers and 
commentators of our manuscript litera- 
ture is of essential value. 


«« After the most diligent inquiry it doth 
not appear that the Britons had the use of 
letters before their intercourse with the Ro- 
mans. Although alphabets have been pro- 
duced, which are said to have been used by 
the ancient Britons, yet no one M/S. ever 
appeared that was written in them. Cuno- 
belin, king of Britain, who lived in the reigns 
of the emperors Tiberius and Caligula, erect- 
ed different mints in this island, and coined 
money in gold, silver, and copper, inscribed 
with Roman characters. From the coming 
of Julius Cesar, till the time the Romans 
left the island in the year 427, the Roman 
letters were as familiar to the eyes of the in- 
habitants, as their langnage to their ears, as 
the numberless inscriptions, coins, and other 
monuments of the * sree still remaining 
amongst us, sufficiently evince. However, 
we are of opinion that writiig was very little 
practised by the Britons, till after the coming 
of St. Augustin, about the year 596. 

‘© The Saxons who were invited hither by 
the Britons, and who arrived about the year 
449, were unacqtiainted with letters. ‘The 
characters which they afterwards used were 
adopted by them in the island, and though 
the writing in Enzland from the fifth to the 
middle of the eleventh century is called Saxon, 
it will presently appear, that the letters used 
in this island were derived from the Romans, 
and were really Roman in their origin, ard 
Italian in their structure at first, but were 
barbarized in their aspect by British Ro- 
mans and Roman Britons. A great varicty 
of capital letters were used by the Saxons in 
their MSS. of which many specimens are 
given in our plates. 

** Saxon capitals. "The capital letters in 
nlates fourteen A and B, are taken from the 
Lexvtus Sancti Cuthberti, written in the se- 
venth century, formerly preserved in the ca- 
thedral of Murham, but now in the Cottonian 
library (Nero D. 4). In this fine MS. we 
find several of the capital letters which were 
used by the Greeks, the Etruscans, the Ro- 
mans, the Visigoths, the Saxons, the French, 
and the Germans. The @, the parent of the 
Roman F, was not disused at the time this 
MS. was written. The Roman F, and also 


the F used by the northern nations, appear 
in the alphabet which we have engraven, as 
doth the M of the Pélasgians, of the Etrus- 
cans, of the Oscans, and of the Romans. 
The different forms of the letter O, in this 
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alphabet, were also.common not only to the 

eople last mentioned, but likewise to the 
Phenicians, and to the Greeks ; the Y is not 
unlike the Greek Y. This alphabet alone 
bears strong testimony that the letters used 
by our Saxon ancestors are derived from the 
Phenician, the Etruscan, and the Greck let- 
ters, through the medium of those of the 
Roman. The capital letters in the fifteenth 
plate, No.1, which are taken from a MS. 
written in the latter end of the sixth or the 
beginning of the seventh century, confirm 
this opinion. Itis observable that the Pe- 
lasgian M, was used in MSS. so late as the 
eighth century. The third specimen in the 
eighteenth plate is taken from a copy of the 
four gospels in the royal library (1 B. 7). 
Our readers will observe both Roman and 
Saxon capital letters in this specimen, the 
former are used in the canons of St. Eusebius, 
which were probably written by some Roman 
ecclesiastic, the latter by one who had been 
educated in England. 

“In the seventh and eighth centuries 
square capitals were occasionally used in 
England specimens of which are givey in the 
fifteenth » ang No. 1, and in the title of No. 
4, and an entire alphabet in the sixteenth 
plate. A great variety of capital letters used 
in England from the seventh to the tenth 
century inclusive, are exhibited in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth plates, which deserve 
the attention of those who desire to become 
acquainted with the manuscripts of our 
Saxon ancestors, and to judge of their age 
and anthenticity. 

«The Saxon capitals which vary from 
those now used are C, E, G, H, M, 
and W. The small letters are, d, f, g, r, 
s, t, and w, which are all Roman except 
the s and some notes of abbreviations used 
by the Saxons: many other abbreviations 
used by the Saxons appear in the eighteenth 
plate, No. 4. ‘These notes of abbrevia- 
tion are not the original members of an 
alphabet ; they were the result of later 
reflection, and were introduced for dispatch. 
By an attentive observation of the ditlerent 
specimens of writing in England, we perceive 
the several gradations by Which one form of 
a Roman character has imperceptibly chang- 
ed into another. ‘The Saxon D, says Mr. 
Whitaker, seems to have been only the Ro- 
man V at first, and to have been lengthened 
into the Saxon character, and enlarged into 
the present Roman W, by bringing the prin- 
cipal stroke somewhat lower, and closing the 
top in the one, and by redoubling the whole 
in the other. The W is unknown both to 
the Latin and its daughter languages, the 
French, the Spanish, and the ltalian : it is 
composed of two characters, namely, of the 
V or U doubled. 

“* The writing which prevailed in Eng- 
land, from the coming of St. Augustin in 
596, to the middle of the eleventh century, 
is generally termed Savon, and may be divid- 
ed into five kinds; namely, the Roman Saxon, 
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the Set Saxon, the Running-Hand Saxon, 
the Mixed Saxon, andthe Elegant Saxon ; 
which shall be considered in order. 

«¢ Roman Saxon. The Roman Saxon is that 
kind of writing which is very similar to the 
Roman, and prevailed in England, frem the 
coming of St. Augustin till the eighth cen- 
tury. Specimens of this kind of writing are 

iven in plate fifteen, No. 1. In this MS. the 
Rand the E are more pure Roman than those 
which follow; this specimen is taken from 
the gospels of St. Sadiew and St. Mark, 
formerly preserved in the Cottonian library 
(Otho, c. 5.) which is said to have been St. 
Augustin’s book, but by the hand it seems to 
have been written in England, probably in 
his time. ‘This fine book perished by the 
fire which happened in the Cottonian library 
in the year 1731. 

“* Another specimen in Roman Saxon cha- 
racters, appears in the eighteenth plate, No.5, 
which is taken from a MS_ of the four gos- 
pels, in the royal library at London(1 E.V1.) 
written in England in the seventh century, 
The second page of this MS. is of a violet 
colour, in which are several letters in gold 
and silver. Prefixed to the gospels, is St. 
Jerom’s epistle to Pope Damasus. 

“« The alphabets are, first, of the capital 
letters, which were in gold and silver; se- 
condly, of the letters in which the heads of 
the chapters are written ; and thirdly, of the 
letters which compose the text. 

«* The sixteenth plate furnishes a third 
specimen of Roman Saxon writing, which is 
taken from a fair copy of the four gospels of 
St. Jerom’s translation, written in England 
in the latter end of the seventh century, with 
an interlineary Saxon version, written in the 
tenth century by Farmennus and Osrunus, 
two priests. 

«« This MS. is called the Codex Rusworth- 
ianus, because it belonged formerly to John 
Rushworth, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq. It is 
now preserved in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford (LD. 24. No. 3946.) Mr. Wansey 
says, it is little inferior in age to the Lich- 
field MS. or to St. Cuthbert’s gospels, Nero, 
1D. 1V. At the end of this book, is the fol- 
lowing passage, written in a hand similar to 
and coeval with the text. ‘ Aacregiul de- 
pinxit hoc Evangelium. Quicumque legerit 
et intellegerit istam nurrationcm, orat pro 
Macregiul Scriptori.’ 

«* Phe square or angular capital letters, 
are very similar to those which appear in the 
Lichfield MS. and to these in the fifteenth 
plate, Na. 1. 

«* The second alphabet is of the initial or 
uncial letters, (as they are usually called) in 
which the titles of chapters are written ; the 
third, is of the Latin text, and the fourth, of 
the Saxon version. Concerning this valuable 
MS. see Wanley’s eatal. page 81. 

«« The fifth specimen in the fifteenth plate 
is taken from a fine MS. preserved in the 
church of Lichfield, called Fevtus Sci.Cedde, 
or St. Chad's gospels. This MS. was many 
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resented to the church of Llan- 


years ago 
daff, by Gelhi, who gave for the purchase of 

it one of his best horses ; it was deposited in 

the cathedral church of Lichfield about the 

year 1020, which being dedicated to St. Chad, 

the fifth bishop of that see, it hath thence 

been called his book. This MS. was written 

in England about the time of St. Cuthbert’s 

gospels in the seventh century; in the mar- 
gin whereof are several annotations in Latin 

and Saxon, and some in the ancient British 

or Welch, which last, Mr. Edward Lhuyd 
supposes to be of about nine hundred years 
standing. 

«« The fourteenth plate contains the fifth 
and last specimen which we have given of 
the Roman Saxon writing, and is taken from 
the Textus Sancti Cuthberti formerly _pre- 
served in the cathedral of Lindisfarn or Dur- 
ham, and is now in the Cottonian library 
(Nero D. 1V). The time when this most 
noble monument of Anglo-Saxon calligra- 
ohy was written is nearly ascertained by a 
Saxon note at the end of St. John’s Gospel, 
in the hand-writing of Aldred, who was 
bishop of Durham from the years 946 to 
963, whereby it appears, that the Latin text 
was written by St. Fadfvith, a monk of Lin- 
disfarn, in the time of St, Cuthbert, who 
died in the year 687; when he, the above- 
mentioned St. Eadfrith, was elected bishop of 
that see, which he held till the time of his 
death, in 721; amd that the curious and 
elaborate ornaments which are in this MS. 
the pictures of the cross, and of the four 
evangelists, and the capital letters, were 
drawn by St. Ethelwald, who was a contem- 
porary monk with Bishop Eadfrith, and who 
succeeded him in the bishoprick of Lin- 
disfarn, wherein he continued till his de- 
cease in 737. Bishop Aldred adds, that 
Bilfrith, a monk of the same church, adorn- 
ed the outside of the book, with a silver 
cover gilt, set with precious stones; and 
that Aldred, a priest, added the interlineary 
Saxon version, with some marginal notes.” 


How desirable it would be for the 
society of antiquaries to employ certain 
persons, at a regular expence, to edit 
annually, some of the unpublished ma- 
nuscripts here described. A fac simile 
of the first page or two might accom- 
pany every book, The manuscripts, 
which deserve a preference of care, are 
not those transcripts of the vulgate, 
which our author seems to prefer; but 
those which throw light on the historical 
antiquities, or on the original and native 
literature of the country, The pedigree 
of estates, if not of families, can often be 
illustrated by means of them: and it is 
a species of domestic pride, may we call 
it, in contradistinction to fawély pride, 
far more consonant with our mercantile 
habits, far more conducive to the value 
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of our acres, and far more rational in 
the eye of philosophy, to be desirous of 
dwelling on sports consecrated by the 
germinations of religion or the victories 
of freedom, than to care for genealogies, 
which, in proportion as they are pure, 
exclude the supposition of that robust 
strength, that unsophisticated health, 
and that enduring vigour, which are 
only the recompense of early privation 
and occasional toil. 

The ninth chapter discusses the origin 
and progress of printing ; Mr. Astle’s 
account of this art is very neatly given 
in the following words, 


«« As the invention, or rather the intro- 
duction of printing into Europe, has been 
attended with the most beneficial advantages 
to mankind, some account of the origin and 
progress of that art may be acceptable. 

*« It has not been pretended that the art 
of printing books was ever practised by the 
Romans, and yet the names they stamped on 
their earthen vessels were in effect nothing 
else but printing, and the letters on the ma- 
trices, or stamps used for making these im- 
pressions were necessarily reversed, as prints 
ing types; several of these matrices are ex- 
tant in the British Museum, and in other 
places, which are cut out of, 9 re cast in 
one solid piece of metal. 

«« Many hundred pieces of the Roman pot- 
tery, impressed with these stamps, have 
been found in the sands near Reculver in 
Kent, and on the eastern side of the isle of 
Shepway, where they are frequently dragged 
up by the fishermen. The art of impressing 
legends upon coins is nothing more than 
printing on metals, 

«« It is generally allowed, that printing 
from wooden blocks has been practised in 
China for many centuries. According to 
the accounts of the Chinese, and of P. Jo- 
vius, Osorius, and several other Europeans, 
printing began there about the year of Christ 
927, in the reign of Ming-Tcoung, the se- 
cond emperor under the dynasty of Heou- 
Thong: several of these blocks, which are 
cut upon ebony, or on wood exceedingly 
hard, are now in England. The Historig 
Sinensis of Abdallah, written in Persic, in 
1317, speaks of it as an art in very common 
use. Our countryman, Sir John Chardin, 
in his Travels, confirms these accounts. 

‘* Printing, then, may be considered as 
an Asiatic, and not a European invention. 

«The first printing in Europe was from 
wooden blocks, whereon a whole page was 
carved exactly in the same manner as is now 
practised by the Chinese, who print only on 
one side of their paper, because it is so exe 
ceedingly thin, that it will not bear the im- 
pression of their characters on both sides. 

‘¢ The early printers in Europe printed only 
on one side pf the paper for some time afier 














the introduction of the art; they pasted the 
blank sides together, which made them ap- 
pear as one leaf. 

«« The European blocks were ‘carved upon 
beech, pear tree, and other soft woods, which 
soon failed, and the letters frequently broke ; 
this put them upon the method of repairing 
the block by carving new letters, and placing 
them in, which necessity seems to have sug- 
gested the hint of moveable types of metal ; 
these were not so liable to break as the soft 
European woods, which had been before 
used. One great and obvious advantage of 
moveable types was, that by separating them 
they would serve for any other work ; where- 
as the blocks of wood served only for one 
work ; though the use of moveable metal 
types was a very fortunate discovery, yet they 

erived their origin rather to the imperfection 
or unfitness of our woods for printing blocks, 
than from any great ingenuity of those who 
first used them. In short necessity, the mo- 
ther of all arts, introduced saseseiile types. 

‘© It has been a matter of contest, who 
first practised the art of printing in Europe. 
Faust or Fust of Mentz, Gutenburg of Stras- 
hurg, and Coster of Haerlem, have each their 
advocates. The pretensions in favour of 
Fust seem to be the best supported; but we 
shall not trespass upon the patience of our 
readers by entering into a discussion of this 
matter, because such a discussion would, in 
our opinion, be of little importance, it having 
been generally agreed, that priuting with 
moveable types was not practised till after the 
middle of the fifteenth century, although 
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a from blocks of wood are traced as far 
ack as the year 1423. 

** It seems probable, that the art of print- 
ing might have been introduced in Europe 
by some European who had travelled into 
China, and had seen some of their printing 
tablets, as it is known that several Europeans 
had been over-land into China before this 
time; and what strengthens this probability 
is, the Europeans first printed on one side of 
the paper only, in the same manner as the 
Chinese do at present, but, however this may 
be, the progress of the art was as follows : 

«« First, pictures from blocks of wood with- 
out text. 

** Secondly, pictures with text 

“¢ Thirdly, ad pages of textcut on blocks 
of wood, sometimes for the explanation of 
prints which accompanied them. And, 

‘« Fourthly, moveable types. Specimens of 
all which are given in the Idée generalé des 
Estampes just referred to.” 


An appendix concerning the radical 
letters of the Pelasgians closes the vo- 
lume. The domestic erudition is the 
most valuable part of it. The printing 
is exquisitely beautiful. The illuminated 
engravings, the vellum paper, display 
to advantage tHe allied arts. The au- 
thor will descend to posterity as an 
adept in diplomatic science, and a taste- 
ful cultivator and patron of the con- 
nected branches of literature. 


Arr. II, Anecdotes of the English Language, chiefly regarding the Local Dialect of 
London and its Environs, in a Letter from SAMUEL Peccer, Esq. F.§, A. 8v0. 


pp- 234, 


THERE is some merit in the mere 
compilation of phenomena respecting 
the vernacular and idiomatic dialect of 
the multitude. They may serve, like 
insulated facts in chemistry, to prepare 
the generalizations of philosophy. The 
grammarian may deduce trom them im- 
— contributions to the theory of 
anguage; the author may find among 
them expressions worthy of being in- 
grafted into the phraseology of comper 
sition. 

The compilation of mere blunders is, 
however, the least useful department of 
ger ore industry. Mis-utterings and 
mis-spellings of words, whose derivation 
and orthography are notoriously settled, 
may, by being recorded, warn the care- 
less and the ignorant against such in- 
tolerable repetition: but they can at mest 
be employed to assist a farce writer in 
making his cockneys ridiculous. To 
enumerate them with apologetic compla- 
cence, is to endanger the purity of the 


received diction, ‘Too much of this 
blunder-mustering occurs in these anec- 
dotes: they consist. chiefly of vitious ex- 
pressions, enumerated without censure. 

The form of reviewal most adapted 
to guard our speech against the intrusion 
of these metropolitan provincialisms, 
would be a perpetual commentary, a 
discussion, word by word, of the claims 
of each to retainal or dismissal. But 
this would be too voluminous for us, too 
tedious for our readers. We must re- 
strict ourselves therefore to desultory 
annotations. 

P. 22. The etymology of cockney is 
discussed. Junius had already settled 
the point: it is originally Welsh, con- 
nected with the root cocr, indulgent, and 
means a spoilt child. In Brittany the 
woad, whence a sort of European indigo 
is made, is called cocagne, and, as it re- 
quires a loamy fertile soil, the name pays 
de cocagne is come to signify a plentifa! 
country. This cgcagne was used for tax 
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tooing in early times. Probably, there- 
fore, to paint the person is the species of 
indulgence whence coereth, effeminacy, 
has its name. 

P. 25. Some nations have used the 
word du// as an augmentative: the Eng- 
lish use the word horse, this being no 
doubt the largest animal of their ac- 
quaintance, before the southern breeds 
of oxen were introduced. Thus we have 
horse-leech, horse-chesnut, horse-radish, horse- 
ewalnut, horse-emmet, horse-muscle, horse-erab, 
herse-godmother,horse-laugh,horse-face, horse- 
cucumber, horse-marten, horse-mint, horse- 
play, &c. But our author seems incor- 
rect in referring to this head the phrase 
sick a: a horse: it is probably a corrup- 
tion of sick of his orts, sick of the dain- 
tieshe haseaten. Ors, though obsolete 
now, is to be found in Skinner and Ju- 
nius: but a horse is not subject to vomit- 
ing. 


P. 40. Some vague prate occurs 


about the abbreviation of those words 
ending in our and in ck. 1. The most de- 
sirable plan would be to spell the verbs 
honour, favour, and their derivatives ho- 
nourable, favourable, with the u; and to 
spell the substantives honor, favor, with- 


out the x. Children and foreigners have 
often a difficulty in distinguishing our 
substantives from our verbs. 2 The 
substantives publick, musich, frelich, traffick, 
have nearly dropped the final £; but it 
would have been better to drop the in- 
tervening c, because the ¢ is an equivocal 
letter, which stands for s in mice, rice, 
chaise, witch; for ts in much, rich, chair, 
chop; and for & in coffin, care, ache, antic, 
&Sc. so that the less this letter is used, 
the less the difficulty of learning to read. 

P. 54. Unpossible, unactive, unsuffera- 
ble, are unexceptionable words: the for- 
mative un, although Saxon, is so wholly 
English, that it cannot be annexed to 
words of Greek, Latin, and French ori- 
gin, without exciting that feeling of dis- 
pleasure which hybrid words usually 

roduce. Besides, the syllable in, hav- 
ing a double or triple sense, is often equi- 
vocal, and should be used as rarely as 
possible. Scholars mostly prefer to in- 
flect Greek roots with Greek formative 
syllables, Latin with Latin, and French 
with.I'rench ; atheous, indignant, indefeasi- 
ble; not untheous, undignant, undefeasible ; 
but all Gothic roots; with the Gothic 
syllable, unthrift, ungodly, unwalled, un- 
awares. 

P. 55. Shay and poshay for chaise and 
post chaise. These are euphoniois collo- 
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quial abbreviations, which perhaps merit 
adoption, because they rid the language 
of a gallicism, an anomaly, and an equi- 
vocation. 

P. 58. Itis said in the note that quits 
is bad English, and is a school-boy’s 
adverb. A like reproach is made (p. 
60) to somewheres and oftens. The re- 
gular mode of forming adverbs in all 
the Gothic dialects is toadd s. Thus 
from the adjective unaware comes the 
adverb unawares ; from the preposition ée- 
side the adverb besides; the adverbializing 
s also occurs in‘backwards, forwards, up- 
wards, downwards, homewards, darklings, 
straitways, Fc. Ina note to the same 
page, the expression for all that or afrall 
that, as it is pronounced, comes in re- 
view: it signifies notwithstanding that. 
Perhaps it is a corruption of after all 
that, or off all that; or perhaps of afar 
all that, trom the Anglo-Saxon verb 
afaran: the latter is most probable, and 
indicates the expedient form of writing 
the phrase. 

P. 89. The comparatives worser and 
lesser are reviled: they are both Saxon, 
in which language worse means bad, and 
less means small. ‘The corruption con- 
sists in joining ¢han to the positive. 

P. 92, Ulpholsterer is declared against 
as a corruption. Whence does it de- 
rive? surely not from to uphold; the st 
would in this ease never have intruded, 
From the Anglo-Saxon Jolstre, bolster, 
comes delsterer, a maker of dolsters 3 the 
vowel prefixed is a mere coalescence of 
the article, as when we say a newt, an 
yg or as when the French say /e 
Lvantin for the Antinous. But from 
poult, a chicken, should derive panlter, a 
dealer in chickens, and not poulterer. 

P. 95. We are told that the ancient 
increment @/der means older, whereas it 
means of all, and is a common prefix te 
superlatives in all the gothic dialects. 
Thus aldirlevist lord signifies dearest of alt 
masters. To write, 

*¢ And in her aries she bore her alder young- 
est child,” 

would have been good English, while 

this prefix, which also occurs in the 

less equivocal form aller was in use. 

P. 173. The regular and familiar 
adverbs afoot, ahorseback, are censured : 
they are regularly formed by prefixing 
the adverbializing a, like aboard, adrift, 
aie adays, anights, abreast, ahead, aside, 
and ate equally entitled to reception. 
We might analogously say: What is 
aclock ? This formative syllable 4s pros 
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bably a contraction of the earlier form 
of the preposition now written on. It 
ought not to be confounded with the 
verbal augment a, which is of French 
origin, and which serves to transmute 
nouns into verbs, as from base to abase, 
from certain to ascertain, &c.; or with the 
participial augment a, which is of gothic 
origin, and’ which serves to form the 
participle present of the neuter, or mid- 
dle voice. The hay is amaking. 

«* Thou, now adying, sayst thou flatt'rst me.” 


To go abunting. But the active partici- 
ple will not receive this augment: they 
are hunting the hare. 

P. 177. The participial augment y 
is called an excrescence, a redundance, 
in ybuilt, ybrought, yloued. Where the 
participle is not distinguished by its ter- 
mination from the preterite, it is surely 
some object to distinguish it by a prefix. 
The most convenient form which our 
verbs can assume, is to form the pre- 
terite in ed, and the participle in en: 
show, showed, shown; owe, owed, owen; 
cast, casted, casten; wherever usage of- 
fers the choice, it is desirable to em- 

loy the mixture of both conjugations. 

P. 181. Self isa substantive, signify- 
ing soul. It ought to be united with the 
possessive, not with the personal pro- 
noun. His self, her self, their selves, (as 
Sir William Jones has observed), are 
purer expressions than the received ones. 
Our author, instead of attending to this 
fact, proposes to adopt the hisse/f of the 
Londoners in the nominative case only, 
and to continue employing in the accu- 
sative the barbarism himself 

P. 228. ‘Lhe participle went is from 
the verb to wend, which means to tura, 
and is scarcely obsolete. Itis not a pro- 
per substitute for the past tense of 
to go, in such phrases as J went sirait 
forwards. Why not resume J goed, or J 
gang ? 

P, 249. Mr. Pegge very properly 
censures Johnson’s dictionary, of which 
only the preface is well executed; but 
his criticism is too vague to be instruc- 
tive. The late Dr. Geddes had, it is 
said, an interleaved copy of Johnson’s 
dictionary, in which he had inserted 
many words occurring in oriental books 
of travels, with proper definitions and 
vouchers. It is much to be wished that 
this, and all similar supplements to John- 
son’s dictionary, were published; the 
smaller collections of words in maga- 
zines, and the larger in distinct volumes. 
Without such contributions from differ- 
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tnt quarters, a complete English dic- 
ionary will hardly be achieved. 

P.259. The syllables er, ist, ism, and 
ize pass in review. Our author asks 
why we do not say a bookist, a hattist, a 
stationist, as well as a druggist, a tobacconist, 
an organist? The syllable er is originally 
Saxon, connected with the word Serr, 
master, and with the pronoun er, he, 
and is used in all the gothic dialects to 
form personal substantives masculine 
from verbs. So bake, baker; drum, drume 
mer; fish, fisher. This syllable, closely 
resembling the Latin or and the French 
eur, has been frequently substituted to 
those syllables in words of French and 
Latin origin. So stationer, trumpeter, go- 
verner, translater; although the two last 
words are sometimes written with or. 
The syllable ist is of Greek origin: it 
seems connected with the root ¢o stand, 
and signifies @ stander. It is fitly used 
to inflect words of Greek derivation: 
Kibaga, K.bapiorns 3 organ, organist; Plato, 
platonist ; analyze, analist ; sopbist, theorist, 
methodist, monarchist. From an affecta- 
tion of learning, probably, some authors 
have called themselves ‘ourists, some 
apoticaries druggists, and a subsequent 
subdivision of this trade, fobaccontsts z 
these are all hybrid words. The for- 
mative syllable ism being of Greek ori- 
gin, is not frequently combined with. 
words of any other derivation: Platonism, 
sophism, methodism, catholicism, theism; ex- 
cept that in the schools of philosophy all 
opinions are classed in isms, and all sec- 
tators in ists. Materialism, puritanism, 
libertinism, jesuitism, jacobinism, pro- 
testantism, republicanism ; materialist, 
spiritualist, idealist, Calvinist, philoso- 
phist; dogmatist, revolutionist, &c. ses 
veral of which words are hybrid, or 
made up of different languages. ‘lhe 
syllable ize is originally Greek : to the. 
orize, to philosophize, to cauterize; but it 
is used very familiarly both in the French 
and English writers of late date, to form 
adjectives into verbs. So human, hu- 
manize; provincial, provincialize ; volatile, 
volatilize, (and not volatize, as Mr. Burke 
writes); familiar, familiarize. There is 
an unwillingness to annex this syllable 
to all words of northern derivation, and 
to those adjectives of southern deriva- 
tion, which do not terminate in liquids. 

P. 267. Minshew is probably right 
in the derivation of Aaberdasher ; it was 
a nick-name given to the German jews, 
from their offering petty wares with the 
phrase hab er dass, herr,=buy you this, Sir. 
Mr. Pegge is probably right in deducing 
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poticary, the older form of spelling, from 
éoticario; the derivation from the Greek 
azoOnxn is an after-refinement. 

P. 275. Corn-chandler probably is 
corn-cantler, one who sells or buys corn 
by the sample; from the French echan- 
tillon, sample,’ is derived the English 
word cantle, 

P. 302. “We ought to reform our 
cards of invitation and acceptance,” 
says Mr. Pegge. His reasons will amuse. 


*< Complimenits—seem to mean comply- 
ments, and therefore cannot be used in the 
first instance of an invitation, as it rather 
appears to be the language of the invité than 
of the inviter. A asks B to dine with him. 
B returns for answer, that he will comply 
with A’s invitation, Compliments, there- 


fore, ought to be the cardinal word of cere~ 


mony in the return, and not in the request, 
*A good morrow mornin y‘ 
evening compliment, which I have heard 
made use of, as well as a morning one. ; 

“¢ Wait upon.—The answer to an invitation 
from A to B is, that B will de himself the 
pleasure of waiting upon A. This is con- 
trary to all the rules of etiquette; for A, at 
whose house the scene is to lie, is bound to 
wait upon B, his guest. I remember when 
the language was, that A should say to B, 
on inviting him to his house, ‘ that he would 
be very happy to waié upon him in St. James's 
square.” Every man is to wait upon his 
guests, by himself, or his sufficient deputy, 
and not they upon him. In the first instance 
to waif means to attend upon: just the re- 
verse of the French attendre, which signi- 
fies to wait for, or expect. , 

«« There are many words and expressions 
in use among our forefathers, which would 
make very strange havock with our present 
modes of writing and speaking. 

«¢ T have received the unvalued book you 
sentme: Milton's verses on Shakspeare.t 

«« Mr. A keeps a very hospital table.} 

««] have visited Mr. B. this summer, and 
feel great resentment of the treatment I re- 
cvived 

“ Plas lately read Mr. ——'s history of 
—. Itis a most pityful performance. Sir 
Thomas More’s Edward V. 1641, is called 
his ‘ Pityful Life of Edward V.’ 

« King Charles I. was very much reduced 
indeed ; but the reduction of King Charles 
II. brought things right again. || 

«« Mr. A is as humoursome a manas I ever 
met with ; though at certain times he can be 
as humourous as any body.—Shakspeare. 

«© T never saw any man more important 
than he was, when he came to beg I would 


to you*;’ an- 
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do him the greatest favour in the world: 
Comedy of Errors, act v. scene 1.—And I 
treated him respectively. ‘Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, and Godwin’s Henry VIII. p. 101. 

«« But I afterwards found that he was a 
man of the greatest dissolution in the world. 
Robertson's Charles V. vol. iv. p. 362. 

“* Exceedingly may be used independently 
as an adverb, but not as an augmenting ad- 
jective: as, ‘I like it exceedingly ;’ but we 
cannot say ‘ exceedingly well,” and should 
say ‘exceeding well,’ 2. e. more than well; 
as Shakspeare does the word passing.—‘ "Tis 
Strange, 'tis passing strange.’ 

‘© Where does he live? In a very inhalit- 
able part of ———shire, where his father lived 
before him. Richard II. act i. se. 1. 

“« To the affectation of new-fangled modes 
of spelling words, we may add what has of 
late years happened to names and titles, some 
of which have been expanded, or altered, in 
the position of letters, or in their termina- 
tions, and in other particulars; contrary to 
long-established practice, however they may 
be warranted by ancient usage, insomuch 
that one scarcely knows them again when 
seen in their old new clothes. 

‘- If every name of a person or place were 
ta be restored to original spellings, we should 
not discover who was meant ; nay, the sim- 

lest names have been so mutilated, that the 
earned editor of the Northumberland House- 
hold Book assures us that he has seen the 
plain, dissyllabical name of Percy, in vari- 
ous documents which have come before him, 
written fifteen different ways. 

<< ‘The family name of the Earl of Dysaré 
has so long been spelt Ta/mush, that one 
stares at the first view of the present mode 
of writing it—Tollemache. The peerage of 
Scotland, Crawfurd, Douglas, &e. and the 
heraldic writers, Sir George Montague, and 
Mr. Nisbett, give it as Jal/mash. 

«« The name of Litéleton is now studiously 
to be written Lyttleton, under pain of dis- 
pleasure, The great lawyer, the head of 
that name, wrote it Li/tleton; and no law- 
yer of the present age would scruple to do it ; 
as does his commentator, Lord Chief Justice 
Coke. I fancy that our friend Adam Little- 
ton, the dictionarian, would have whipped 
a boy for spelling it otherwise than as we 
find it at the end of his dedication, Little‘on, 

«* Some words have got back again. Fau- 
conlterg was for a long time Falconbridge, 
and is now got back again to Fguconberg. 
Shakspeare has it both ways. * 

«* T love to learn, sir, but I hate to un. 
learn. To you and I, sir, who have seen 
half a hundred years, it is re-funding. 

** Consequential. ¢ Less consequential ta 
the intcrests of life.’ Mr. Steeveas’s note to 


* «« Good-morrow; for, as I take it, it is almost day." Measure for Measure, act iv. sc. 2. 
+ See a note on Richard III, act i. scene 4. edit. 1778. 


¢ “* Fuller, Ch. Hist. b. v. p. 197. 


§ “See Life of Dr. Radcliffe, p. 92, edit. 1736. N. B. Itis in Johnson’s Dictionary, 


jj “ Life of Dr. Thomas Fuller, London 1661, 


2mo. p. 104.” 
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Twelfth Night, p. 189. Rather consequen- 
tious. Godly, adverbially, for godlily. Of- 
fertory. 

‘< Ungodly, adverbially: « vainly, detest- 
ably, and ungodly employed.’ Appendix to 
Mr. Pennant’s Journey from Chester to 
London, 1778, 4to. No, il]. in the resig- 
yation of the prior and convent of St. An- 
drew’s, Northampton *. 

‘© Married. He married her—she mar- 
ried him.—Rev. Mr. A. married them. Il 
maria avec. ' 

‘« Gentleman-like. ‘ He treated me in a 
gentleman-like manner.’ It should rather 
be ‘ Gentleman/y ;’ otherwise it is a reflec- 
tion, as if his gentlemanship was affected, or 
mine was doubtful. ‘ He treated me like a 
se popped operates both ways. I have 

eard it pronounced gentlemany, without the 
second 1. 

** Dr. Robertson writes brieves, vol. ii. p. 
133. So beeves, without a singular. The 
printers say prooves.” 

P. 310. ‘This author enters upon rules 
for coining new words. Some of these 
rules are most ignorantly laid down. 
Soin page 311 he says, that dinnerism 
and supperism could be used; but not 
teaism and coffeeism. Yes; if each of 
these meals were to become a subject of 
theoretical discussion, and were to divide 
the eating and drinking world into sects 
of opinion ; if one half of the epicurean 
clients. of fashion were enthusiasts for 
one meal, or one refreshment, and the 
g:her half for the others : then we might 
talk of dinnerists and coffeeists conspir- 
ing to gallicize the manners of the Bri- 
tish ; and of teaists and supperists, who 
persevere in the rustic greediness of swal- 
lowing two cookings in a day. 

We are told again (p. 312) that mi- 
serability is as ination a word as irritability. 
We use the verb #o irritate; we therefore 
know that irritable means able to be ir- 
ritated, and irritalility the capability of 
being irritated. We do not use the verb 
to miserate; we do not know that the ad- 
jective miserable means able to be com- 
miserated, for we use it in a different 
sense, as if it meant miserly: we are cone 
sequently not tempted to form misera- 
bility. Butthe verb to commiserate being 
in use,’ the verbal adjective commiserable 
being therefore intelligible, we should 


not be offended at the coinage of com- 
miserability, but should instantly under- 
stand it. 

We are told that scoundrality is as re- 
gular a word as scurrility. No. Scoundrel 
not being a Latin word, will not so 
easily coalesce with the formative syle 
lables of Latin origin, as seurril, which 
is a Latin word; nor can scoundrel, a 
substantive, be joined to the termination 
ity, without the intervening coinage of 
the appropriate adjective. 

We are told (p. 318) that starvation, 
botheration, routation, and talkation, are as 
defensible as scandaglization, No such 
thing. From verbs of southern origin, 
whose infinitives terminate in are, it is 
regular to form substantives in ation: 
create, creation ; civilize, civilization; scan- 
dalize, scandalization; salute, salutation ; 
commiserate, commiseration. From gothic 
roots no such substantives can be formed : 
starvation, however popular, is a bar- 
barism; the other words have never been 
pronounced but by the miss Slipslops of 
modern affectation, 

We are told (p. 322) that the word 
hospitality should rather be Aospitability. 
Just the reverse, Verbs, which can have 
no passive voice, can form no adjec- 
tives passive; but adjectives in able 
are adjectives passive. Jfospitari is a 
verb of this kind: were we in translat- 
ing Pliny to say, The chesnut-tree, when 
transplanted, will not bospitate, the verb 
would be neuter, and therefore ought 
not to form an adjective in alk. From 
the Latin hospitalis we ought to have 
formed the adjective hospital, the sub- 
stantive hospitality; but hospitium should 
have been rendered hospice not hospital ; 
the awkward cacophony has occasioned 
the impurity. Instead of the intolerable 
word hospice, another word hospitary, or 
hospitory, might have been hazarded. 

On the whole, these anedotes of our 
language may indeed serve to be the 
cause of grammar in others, but have 
very feeble claims themselves to the me- 
rit of being compiled by an assiduous 
grammarian, or commented by an able 
philologer. 


Art. IIT. Observations on the Drama, with a View to its more beneficial Effects on the 
Morals and Manners of Society. In Three Parts. By Epwarp Greens, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. 8vo. pp. 60. 


WITHOUT conceding to the drama 
so powerful an influence on the morals 


® & 


« 


and manners of society, as Mr, Greene, 
in common with many others, attributes 


Of all, their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed, Jude ver. 15.” 
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to it; “ an influence even more forcibly 
operative, perhaps, than the most per- 
fectly written system of ethics;” we are 
nevertheless very attentive to any re- 
marks, which have for their object to 
rescue it from the meanness and degra- 
dation into which it ts avowedly sunk. 
It should be recollected, however, in de- 
fence of our modern play-wrights, that 
before they can lead the public taste, 
they must consult it. 


** Ah! let not censure term our fate, our 
choice, . 

The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 

The drama’s laws the draia’s patrons give, 

And . that live to please, must please, to 
ive.” 


So that if the manager of Drury-lane or 
Covent-garden were to turn censor morum, 
and make the amusement of his audience 
secondary and subordinate to the moral 
of his drama, like the starved apothecary 
m Romeo and Juliet, he would soon have 
to reckon “ abeggarly account of empty 
boxes.”” 

Had Mr. Greene confined his obser- 
vations to the moral influence of the 
drama, we should have said concerning 
them, that although they had ro novelty 
to recommend them, and although they 
were not set forth in a very forcible or 
new light, still that they were generally 
sound and good, and did unquestionable 
credit to the chastity of his mind. But 
we are not disposed to pay so high a 
compliment to the correctness of his cri- 
tical as to his moral taste, finding, as we 
do, many remarks from which we are 
obliged to dissent. Ina feeble and spi- 
ritless estimate of Shakespeare’s merits, it 
is objected against him, that his plots 
are in some cases void of probability, 
the subjects of many of his pieces visi- 
onary, and grounded on the extreme of 
fiction, and the grossest superstition.— 
Mr. Greeye continues to observe, that 
had Shakespeare allawed his judgement 
and reason to have repressed the wild- 
ness of his fancy and genius, it would 
doubtless have led him to have explod- 
ed his fairies, his witches, and his magi- 
cians, as beings out of nature and off- 
springs unworthy a mind so exalted as 
his own. Ghosts are of course unmerci- 
fully abused, and so much a matter-of- 
fact man is Mr. Greene, that in the con- 
struction of a tragedy every fictitious 
circumstance is to be avoided (p. 47), 
blank verse is condemned as being little 
calculated to pourtray nature as we 


really find it, and the serious drama is 
considered as losing half its effects on 
the mind, when the dramatist quits the 
simple and intelligible language of na- 
ture, to soar into the regions of fancy.” 
So a dramatic poet is to be confined to 
matters of fact, and his fabled pinions 
are to be clipt, lest he should soar into 
the regions of fancy 
Ghosts, indeed, have of late years been 
very fashionable, and at one time so es- 
sential were they considered to the suc- 
cess of a piece, that we remember a 
witty prologue to a new play, where 
the speaker, personating the author, be- 
ins by expressing his anxieties and fears 
For the success of his drama: he had 
submitted it to the revision of his critical 
friends; some had advised one alteration, 
some another.--—--I'wo or three—Mr. 
Greene might be one of the number 
perhaps—had objected against his ghost. 
« Absurd,” says he, “ you know very 
well in the present state of the times, it 
is the very life and soul of a performance ; 
---give up the ghost!” So he concludes 
his prologue very emphatically by ex- 
claiming in good earnest, “ I shall die, 
if I giwe up the ghost I 
But to be serious: although we are 
disposed to reprobate as severely as Mr. 
Greene himself can do, the introduction 
of unsubstantial spirits on the stage, for 
the mere purposes of the nursery, for 
the amusement of grandams and the 
frightening of children; although we 
feel ashamed and disgusted at the “ Cas- 
tle Spectres” of the present day; xt 
these figures 


“ Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and 
bloodless,” 


which stalk with rustling armour, or 
with winding sheet, across the stage, 
coming in such “ questionable shapes” 
that no one knows the object of their 
visit: yet must we condemn at once, as 
tasteless and inefficient, any attempt at 
the indiscriminate expulsion of these su- 
pernatural beings from the stage. Let 
them appear when the solemnity and 
high importance of the occasion require 
it; when some mystery is to be unfolded 
beyond the reach of human sagacity, or 
some powerful villain is to be appalled, 
whom no man dares resist. The Hora- 
tian precept is, 

“| Nec Deus intersit isi dignus vindice 

nodus.” 


Mr. Greene affects to excuse Shake- 
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speare for the introduction of his preter- 
natural beings, because a belief of their 
existence was general when he wrote: 
his ghosts and witches, &c. were brought 
forward in compliment to the opinions, 
and prejudices, and superstitions of the 
age. It istrue, indeed, that we are too 
enlightened and humane at this time of 
day to burn an inoffensive decrepid old 
woman for witchcraft; butis Mr. Greene 
prepared to say that popular supersti- 
tion, as to the existence of apparitions, 
is past away? On the contrary, the sub- 
ject is shrouded in such impenetrable 
mystery, is. wrapt in such awful indis- 
tinctness, as to be extremely impressive 
upon vulgar minds. Can any thing 
exceed the effect produced by the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father? how admirably is 
the dialogue between Horatio and Ber- 
nardo calculated to throw a solemnity 
and fearfulness upon the story which is 
to be related, and how instrumental to 
the developement of the murder is the 
shadowy, but 


** Fair and warlike form, 
Tn which the majesty of bury’d Denmark 
Did sometimes march !” 


The. witches in Macbeth announce 
with a prophetic tongue the future thane 
of Cawdor, and the future king. On 
the morning after Duncan’s murder, 
and before it is announced, Lenox tells 
Macbeth, 


« The night has been unruly: where we tay 
Oar chimneys were blown down ; and as they 


say 

unentings heard i'the air; strange screams 
of death ; : 

And prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion, and confused events 

New hatch’d to the woeful time: The ob- 
scure bird 

Clamour'd the live-long night: some say, 
the earth J ’ 

Was feverous, and did shake.” 


The poet probably did not confine 
himself to matters of fact here ; and if 
Mr. Greene cannot forgive his excursion 
into the regions of fancy, we can only 
lament his obduracy. Will not the fine 
effect produced by Banquo’s ghost sit- 
ting in Macbeth’s chair at the supper 
scene, pardon his intrusion ? 


** Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth 
hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with !” 
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Well may Macbeth reply to the hard- 
ened taunts of his lady, who chides him 
that he had 


** Displaced the mirth, broke the good meet- 
ing 

With most admired disorder ;” 

well may he reply, 


** Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make 

me strange, 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I thnk you can behold such sights 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
When inine are blanch'd with fear.” 


Nothing can be more imbecile, and 
we shall take the liberty of adding, 
more presumptuous at the same time, 
than Mr. Greene’s attack upon the use 
of verse in the serious drama. If Mr. 
Greene had recollected that all the 
great dramatic exemplars of ancient and 
of modern times, are written in mea~ 
sured language ; that Greece, and Rome, 
and France, and England, have inva- 
riably adopted it on their stage, he would 
have been struck with the presumption 
of opposing his solitary voice to an usage 
which has been sanctioned by the most 
polished people of the most polished 
countries, in their most polished times. 
* Can it be imagined,” says Mr. Greene, 
« that a man, whilst his mind istorn and 
agitated by a conflict of violent and cp- 
posing passions, or occupied in the con- 
templation of a great event, can so far 
lose sight of the more immediate sub- 
ject, as to collect and arrange his 
thoughts in the studied measure of 
verse ?”’=---Astonishing ! Would Mr. 
Greene have a murder described upon 
the stage in the same mean language 
in which it would be delivered by an 
evidence before his lordship on the bench 
and “ the court and jury sworn?” Poetry 
is the very language of passion, and it is 
the language too of nature. We cer- 
tainly are not in the habit of conversing 
in numbers, and putting our familar 
discourse into rhyme ; but let an orator— 
whether he is an Indian savage or a Bri- 
tish senator, whether a Logan or a Burke, 
is perfectly immaterial---let him be warm- 
ed and elevated, and, as it were inspired, 
with his subject ; let his mind be “ occu- 
pied in the contemplation of some great 
event,” or “ torn and agitated by a con- 
flict of violent and opposing passions ;”" 
this is precisely the occasion when he will 
spurn the low crawling language of com- 
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mon life, his émotions will give dignity 
to his utterance, and his language will 
be the genuine, the measured language 
of poetry. In our critique on Mr. 
Lewis’s Alfonso, (see vol.-I. p. 688) we 
have already given our sentiments as to 
the use of blank verse in the serious 
drama ; we there stated it to be our opi- 
nion, and we state it to be our opinion 
now, that the diction of the tragic muse 
should ever be as lofty as her sentiments; 
to give them appropriate utterance they 
require the pomp and harmony of verse ; 
poetry should bestow upon them all her 

race and all her grandeur. There is a 
Emiliarity in the unmeasured dialogue, 
which although not unsuitable to the col- 
loquial ease and carelessness of comedy, 
always derogates from the loftiness and 
dignity of tragedy. 

One word more and we have done. 
Mr. Greene, as he is describing to us 
what tragedy and comedy ought to be, 
and what they ought not to be, says, 
(p. 57), that “ the tragic muse should 
confine itself to the quiet haunts and to the 
natural scenes and circumstances of do- 
mestic life, in a forcible and affecting 
pourtray of individual suffering; af- 
taching wae ty olely to those instances which life 
és continually furnishing of virtue struggling 
with, and rising superior to distress ; and 
above all, in faithfully repeating the 
voice of nature herself.” 

If Shakespeare were to be tried by the 
canons of criticism, enacted by Mr. 
Greene, he would be found miserably 
wanting |! We remember some veterinary 
anatomist who published a book, in which 
all the proportions which a horse ought to 
have were very peremptorily laid down : 
the standard distance from the head to 
the shoulder, from the shoulder to the 


Art. IV. Critical and Philosophical Essays. 
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first rib, from the rib to the hip, &c. &c. 
was firmly established ; but when our 
anatomist came to measure the propor- 
tions of the celebrated Childers {or 
Eclipse ; it was one of the two) he found 
that not one of them accorded with his 
standard of perfection! The inference 
was very obvious: the horse was ill- 
made, and had not a good point about 
im; to be sure he was the swiftest 
horse upon the turf, but put together in 
the clumsy manner he was, he had no 
right to be so, and there must be some 
trick in it. Shakespeare is something 
in the like predicament; although he 
excels all other dramatists more than 
Childers or Eclipse excelled any other 
horse at Newmarket, the fact, according 
to Mr. Greene, ought to be very ‘unac- 
countable, For, in the first place, Shake« 
speare was a fellow of infinite jest and 
“ most excellent fancy ;” and often soared 
into these regions which dramatists are 
forbidden to see. In the next place, his 
tragedies are all in blank verse: this is 
not the language of nature. In the third 
place, the magic of his wand was con- 
tinually employed in raising ghosts, 
witches, fairies, and “ beings out of na- 
ture,” and only fit for old women and 
children. In the last place, far from 
“‘ confining” his tragic muse ‘‘ to the 
quiet haunts, and to the natural scenes 
of domestic life ;” far from “ attaching 
her solely to those instances which life 
is continually furnishing,” almost all 
Shakespeare’s tragedies have some mo- 
narch for their hero, the incidents of 
whose reign have very little reference to 
“« domestic life,’’ bear very little resem- 
blance to its “ natural scenes,”’ and very 
rarely occur within its “ quiet haunts.” 


By the Author of the Adviser. Vol. 1. 


12mo. pp. 336. 


IN the preface to a work we generally 
find an author giving some explanation 
of his plan, and his reasons for pursuing 
it; he frequently *tells us the motives 
which influenced him to publication, and 
usually endeavours to conciliate the 
good-will of his readers, by offering 
some claims on their indulgence, and 
expressing a becoming consciousness of 
his imperfections. The pert and flip- 

ant preface to these Critical and Phi- 
oskies Essays, as they are arrogantly 
called, is of a singular nature, for it 
doubly a vates the disgrace and ig- 
nominy which it affects to wipe ~away. 


One half of this volume is devoted to 
considerations on Dr. Blair’s Lectures 
on Rhetoric: without one atom of taste 
or genius, without one spark of learning 
or of science, this essayist has dared to 
ridicule the writings and insult the me- 
mory of a man, whose works have stood 
the test of liberal criticism, and are 
every day contributing to improve the 
morals, refine the manners, and chasten 
the taste of mankind. 

The preface to this volume is as dis- 
gusting--and that is saying a great deal 
---as any part of its contents: the au- 
thor tells us that he sent his essays down 


















to Oxford to be printed, and entrusted 
the correction of his proof sheets to a 
friend. When the work was printed and 
transmitted to London I looked over it, 
says he, and felt myself ashamed and dis- 
gusted at the manner in which much of 
it was written. All the copies were 

rinted off, and it was consequently too 
fate to cancel the work ! 

He acknowledges with a degree of 
sang froid which is very unusual, that his 
strictures on Dr. Blair are expressed 
*¢ with a coarseness of brutality and an 
insolence of contempt that can possibly 
serve no other purpose than to defeat 
. the end for which these essays were writ- 

ten.” 

Many similar expressions of contri- 
tion and repentance occur, but placed as 
they are here, serve less to soften than to 
aggravate the offence. 

Because the copies were printed off it 
was too late to cancel the work! Can 
any thing be more gross and inexcusable 
than to publish a work deliberately, and 
with a full consciousness that it contains 
matter “ coarse” and * cruel, insolent” 
and “brutal!”? Is deliberate insolence 
and brutality to be compensated by an 
empty apology? The author of these 
essays will find that they are not; and 
although his preface is a sort of pillory 
in which he has voluntarily exposed him- 
self as a punishmentfor his crime,he will 
experience more scorn than compassion. 
And deservedly so; for the culprit is 
no sooner descended from the scaffold 
than he shews a strong disposition to 
repeat the offence. In the preface it- 
self he says---the passage is worth trans- 
scribing as it evinces the clearness of the 
author’s conceptions and his ability to 
cope with the eloquent rhetorician---in 
the preface itself he says that “ most of 
Blair’s book is made up of mere asser- 
tions, unbacked by argument, or resting 

-on the tottering basis of authority, 
which vacillates on.the ground of hypo- 
thetical conjecture, and only delays its 
total ruin and entire annihilation, till the 
torch of reason and of truth approaches 
to discover its inanity and nothingness.” 

What splendid imagery! how distinct 

and illustrative! The author proceeds 

to tell us that the only method by which 
men can be so formed as to fulfil the 
great end for which they were created, 
is, by being taught how to expand, to 
strengthen, and to refine all their intel- 
lectual faculties; but this cannot be 
done till those faculties are pointed out, 
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and the means by which they may be 
cultivated explained. ‘This most import- 
ant of all undertakings---has Leen attempted 
in the Anthropaideia or Tractate on General 
Education, &c. In this Tractate ort 
general education, too, ‘the means are 
laid down, by which the imagination 
may be invigorated and expanded, so as 
to exalt man in the dignity of thinking 
beings, and to render him more capable 
of fulfilling the high and mighty fune- 
tions attached to his station in the eco- 
nomy of nature.” A great many other 
important subjects, gentle reader! are 
discussed in that admirable work, which 
great care is taken to inform you is 
“ printed for Wallis, Bookseller, Pater- 
noster Row;” where also, in all probabi- 
lity, may be had The Adviser, or Moral 
and Literary Tribunal, a work which the 
author acknowledges in another transient 
visitation of conscience, that “it breathes 
nearly throughout the whole of its 
course, more of the vindictive and mer- 
ciless spirit of Paganism, than the mild 
forbearance of Christianity, ardet instat, 
jugulat; it rages, it rushes forward to 
the onset, it murders.”” Mercy on us, 
what a confession ! 

We have employed more words on 
the preface than we shall have occasion 
to do on the body of the work. The 
subject of the first essay is the stage, 
which I hold to be an object of great 
importance, says the author, because it 
might be made the instrument of direct- 
ing the manners of a people to what is 
right, and of teaching them to acquire a 
taste for virtue. 





*«©Jn order to relieve the dryness and 
tedium of general reasonings and remarks, I 
have chosen to give a particular critigue on 
the method in which Hamlet was performed 
at Drury lane last winter, by which means 
the general observations appear to slide in, 
as it were, incidentally, and the reader is 
surprized into a truth before he is well aware 
of it, and while his interest is raised by at- 
tending to the merits of an individual per- 
former ; for whatever relates to man, and 
depicts any of his characteristic ¢raits and 
features, always touches us more nearly than 
any mere moral and abstract reasoning and 
reflection.” 


After this pompous exordium, we ex- 
pected a dissertation on the moral ef 
fects of the drama, some specific cen- 
sures to have been cast on its impurities, 
and some valuable hints to have*been 
given for its improvement ; we expected 
the state of dramatic composition to 
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have been enlarged upon, and a compa- 
rison to have been made between its 
merits in this and other countries. But 
alas! alas! five and thirty stupid pages 
are employed in telling us that Mr. F— 
who performed Hamlet at Drury-lane 
on the 30th November, 1802, being his 
second appearance on the _ stage, is a 
young gentleman who stands about five 
feet six inches high, that he went to 
school at , lived with a printer, &c. 
&c. that his gait is awkward, that he 
ranted here, and whined there, and bel- 
lowed somewhere else! that‘ Polonius 
was not done well, the Ghost execrably, 
Mr. Suet’s grave-digger pretty well, and 
that Mrs. Jordan’s Ophelia was far 
beyond all praise. Thus endeth the 
first essay “on the stage !’? In the se- 
cond we have a long-winded translation 
of Miss Baillie’s Count Basil into prose : 
this lady, who has the misfortune to 
be a great favourite of our author, is 
threatened with a renewal of his ad- 
dresses on some future occasion. Count 
Basil is the unhappy subject of the pre- 
sent critique; act after act, scene after 
scene, sentence after sentence are para- 
phrased, and just such remarks intro- 
duced as might have been expected 
from any menial belonging to the theatre. 
Take an example: ex uno disce omnes. 
The following is our author’s crilicism on 
the character of Basil, the hero of the 
piece; ‘* Basil is a soldier all over; mi- 
litary glory is his god; and he had al- 
ways been a wonderful hero till this un- 
fortunate love turned his head the wrong 
way, and he thought to set .all.right by 
shooting himself. I beg that I may not 
be imagined to offer the least disrespect 
to the author, by the apparently slight- 
ing manner in which I mention this 
pistol affair; but I have always con- 
sidered suicide as so very vile and cow- 
ardly an act, that it never fails to raise 
my most sovereign contempt for the 
character that can have recourse to such 
a pitiful expedient, ir. order to sneak off 
from the stage of existence.” 

This will at once serve as a specimen 
of the style and of the criticism. 

The next essay is on marriage, and 
we were vastly consoled by tle infor- 
mation conveyed in the first sentence, 
where it is wittily observed, that.as mar- 





riage is in itself a subject of a very pro- 


lific nature, the author does not intend to 
discourse on it much at large : he wishes 
that every female should have in her 
pewer, if she choge it, to unite herself in 
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the bands of wedlock at the age of six. 
teen, and every male at that of eighteen. 
Religion is the subject of the third 
essay. One short extract shall suffice ; 
our readers will not fail to mark how 
logically the inferences are deduced. 


¢¢ Itis natural for a mind which looks for- 
ward toa future existence, to anticipate witl: 
anxiety his condition beyond the grave. 
Those whom we love and esteem are placed 
in a state of happiness and enjoyment, while 
those who have incurred out displeasure aré 
condemned to misery : hence the ideaof futu- 
rity becomes accompanied with the Hope of 
happiness and the fear of torment ; but those 
ideas of happiness and torment are associated 
with persons from whom we are conscious of 
having received such sentiments. The lover 
connects the idea of happiness with that of 
his mistress, the ciao e with those who 
have relieved their wants, and the criminal 
associates torment with those by whom he 
has been punished ; hence futurity involves 
the idea of a superior being or beings, capa- 
ble of imparting pleasure or inflicting punish- 
ment. ‘l’o such being, or beings, the human 
passions which prevail in that barbarous state 
of society in which such phantoms are raised, 
are attributed. The Divinity becomes capa- 
ble of anger, pleasure, and all the variety of 

assions which afflict the human breast: 
ane a natural propensity arises to appease 
and propitiate that beingto whom our future 
existence is committed. Religion has thus 
its origin.” 

Was such wretched stuff ever before 
committed to paper! The essayist pro- 
ceeds to trace the progress of natural re- 
ligion from its source in the same style; 
and having traced it to his own’ satisfac- 
tion, he begins an attack upon the.clergy, 
whose profession he clearly proves, ought 
in this enlightened age, when reason is 
become adult, and the phantoms of ima- 
gination are no longer mistaken for re- 
alities, to be entirely abolished! Public 
worship, as it has hitherto been carried 
on, is considered as altogether incom- 
patible with true religion; to the igno- 
rant and superstitious it must be detri- 
mental, and to the enlightened and libe- 
ral, absurd and ridiculous. Music is the 
only rational planof public worship which, 
as appears to him, can ever be adopted: 
“‘ music conveys no definite ideas to the 
mind; it imparts a highly pleasurable 
sensation to the ear, and excites the ima. 
gination to call up correspondent images. 
Thoseideas,’’ our author continues in the 
same unintelligible jargon, “ which in 
each individual are imputed to the Deity 
and his dispensations, would by attend- 
ance on such public worship be called up 
























in the mind, and associated with plea- 
surable sensations, and flights of ima- 
gination. Each individual would thus 
be allowed to enjoy his own peculiar 
opinion without being shackled and re- 
strained by definite language.” 

The fourth and succeeding essays are 
solely occupied with abusing Dr. Blair. 
We have not often so painful a task im- 
posed upon us as we found here, that of 
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reading a seriés of the most contemp- 
tuous and insulting observations that 
were ever penned. We have already en- 
abled our readers to appreciate the ta- 
lents of this * Critic’? and *‘ Philoso- 
pher:” and we should feel degraded in 
our own estimation, to enter upon a de- 
fence of the professor against so puny 
and malevolent an assailant. 


Art. V. Commentaries on Classical Learning. By the Rev. D.H. Unquuart, Jf. A. 
Prebendary of Lincoln, Sc. Sc. 8vo. pp. 540. 


IN reading the title of this work, we 
were induced to expect, what we have 
often wished to see ably executed, a trea- 
tise designed to vindicate, on rational and 
plifiosophical grounds, the present im- 
portance of classical literature, to deli- 
neate its branches, subjects, and extent, 
to open and clear its sources, to deve- 
lope some of the more important canons 
of criticism, and by these means to lay a 
solid foundation for the ultimate im- 
provement of the young and ardent dis- 
ciple of literature, who is making his en- 
trance upon these interesting fields of 
study. In sucha work, to the bibliotheca 
of ancient writers, which would necessa- 
rily compose a part of it, we should ex- 
pect to see joined a second bibliotheca of 
those grammarians and critics, to whose 
acuteness and labour the classic writers 
owe the principal part of their elucida- 
tion, and their restitution to a state of 
considerable purity, from the numerous 
stains and debasements which they had 
contracted in their passage through ig- 
norant and barbarous ages. 

Perhaps the word “ Commentaries,” 
adopted in the title-page, with which the 
idea of something profound and recon- 
dite is in popular use associated, led us 
to expect, in the treatise of Mr. Urqu- 
hart, a work of the nature which we have 
described. ‘The author, however, in the 
commencement of his enquiry, cautions 
his readers to expect no laberious inves- 
tigations, or acute observations of criti- 
cism, since his only purpose was to en- 
force an important truth, the utility of a 
liberal education to individuals and so- 
ciety. In his first chapter, he forms an 
estimate of the utility of classical litera- 
ture to the various professions and orders 
of society, after which introduction the 
remainder of his work is occupied by an 
arranged description of the principal 
writers of Greece and Rome, including 
slight notices of their biography, and 
Ann. Rey. Vor. II. 


characters of their composition. 


some general criticism on the various 
The 
arrangement and many of the observa- 
tions are taken, we are told, from La- 
harpe; and in fact, though the passages 
thus borrowed are not distinguished, the 
style of a French critic is often discer- 
nible. 

Though Mr. Urquhart has employed 
sixty-five pages in arguing the impor- 
tance of ancient learning, we are of opi- 
nion, that comparatively little of this 
matter is strictly applicable to his pur- 
pose. He seemsto consider, with a few 
exceptions, arts and sciences, politics and 
morality, as included in the discoveries 
and incorporated with the writings of the 
ancients. Hence we are to learn, that 
* the claims which our kindred have 
upon our affections are subordinate to 
the claims of our country.” Hence the 
student of medicine is to derive his pre- 
cepts, and here the painter to seize the 
ideal perfection of his art. 

We are as little disposed as Mr. Ur- 
quhart to depreciate the genuine value 
of classical literature: we gratefully ac- 
knowledge that the improvement of the 
moderns results from the energies and 
exertions of the ancients; the day is, 
however, now past, when the ancients 
were our legitimate instructors in science. 
Still the edlightened study of their writ- 
ings is highly delightful and ornamental, 
their languages remain exquisite speci- 
mens of skill, accuracy, and beauty, the 
acquisition of which is a most valuable 
discipline to the mind, their works are 
monuments of inestimable importance in 
the history of mankind, and those per 
sons, if any such there are, who would 
wish to consign them to oblivion, would 
be a second race of Goths and Vandals. 

Mr. Urquhart speaks of these “ pre- 
cious relics as at first casually found, 
and now happily secured from farther 
ruin.’ This however, except in a few. 
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instances, is an incorrect statement of the 
fact. The chain of learning, though 
much attenuated, was never broken. We 
know that a very few centuries previous 
to the invention of printing, works cf 
the greatest value were in being, cf 
which scarcely a vestige can now be 
found. 

The subject of the second section is 
the epic poetry of Greece, the writings 
of Homer, Hesiod, and Apollonius Rho- 
dius. There certainly isa sense in which 
Hesiod may be styled an epic poet, as 
the readers of Dr. Bentley’s remarks on 
Phalaris well know ; in the modern use 
of the terms, he would, however, be 
classed with didactic writers. From 
this section, we select part of the criti- 
cism on the Iliad, as a specimen of the 
work. 


** No subject could have been found to 
operate so forcibly on the feelings of the 
Grecians, as that of the siege and destruction 
of Troy. The recital of the interesting 
story must at once have gratified their vanity, 
excited their military ardour, and warmed 
their patriotism. ‘That the choice of his sub- 
ject was not more happy than the execuiion 
of his plan, is a commendation bestowed on 
Homer by the best critics of every age. 
Horace places him above the chiefs of the 
academy and the Portico; and though Plato 
would banish him, together with all oiher 
poets, from his republic, yet he confesses 
that his early respect and love for his writ- 
ings, ought to chain his tongue ; that he is 
the creator of all the pocts who have followed 


im. 

‘s The fable of the Iliad, divested of its 
episodes, is remarkably simple and concise. 
‘One of the Grecian geneials, discontented 
with the commander in chiet, retires from 
the camp, deat to the cal! of duty, of reason, 
and of his friends ; he scruples not to aban- 
don the public weal to his private resent- 
ment ; and his enemies, profiting by his mis- 
conduct, obtain great advantages over his 
party, and kill his bosom-triend. Vengeance 
and friendship induce him to re-assnimie his 
arms, and he overcomes the chief of the 
enemy.’ 

«© Whoever carefully peruses the Iliad, will 
find the execution of the work to be not less 
judicious than the plan, which was to de- 
monstrate the evils arising from discord 
amongst rulers. 

«« The description that Ilomer gives of 
eharacters is throughout consistent, and his 
manner, though simple, is:sublime. His 
images are finished pictures, his reflections 
are moral axioms. His imagination is rich 
ina superlative degree ; and his knowledge 
is universal. He is of all professions, poet, 
erator, mathematician, philosopher, geogra- 
pher, and artisan. In the order of his story 
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there is a variety, and in the relation of it ats 
energy, whic hh are produced by elevation of 
genius; and his verses, which delight the 
cat by their rythin and their cadence, deno- 
minute him the tree poet of nature. 

*¢ In reading the twelve first books of Ho- 
mer, we are struck with the simple yet noble 
progress of the Work. We admire the arti- 
tice of the poet, who suffers the intervention 
of the gods to terminate a battle between 
Menelaus and Paris, which must otherwise 
have terminated the war. ‘Our attention is 
summoned to that part where Helen passes 
before. the old Trojans, who regard her with 
adiniration, and are no longer astonished at 
seeing Europe and Asia blecding on her ac- 
count. Her conversation with the aged 
Priam, when she makes known to bim the 
principal chiefs of Greece, is particularly in- 
teresting. ‘The scene -between Hector and 
Andromache when the hero returns to ca@ter 
a sacrifice, and then departs from ‘Troy never 
to re-enter it, has not been celebrated too 
ofien or too much. 

** These are delightful episodes, which agree- 
ably vary the uniformity of the principal 
action.” 


From the epic poets, Mr. Urquhart 
proceeds to the lyric, tragic, comic, and 
pastoral poets of Greece; and to its 
orators and historians. Plutarch claims a 
separate section, and a concluding sec- 
tion is allotted to the Grecian satire, that 
is, to the works of Lucian. A similar 
pian, with some variations of order and 
circumstances, is pursued in the enume- 
ration of the Roman writers. But why, 
among the Grecks, is Callimachus for- 
gotten? Why are the didactic poets 
omitted, Aratus, Nicander, and Oppian? 
How is the glory of Piato and Aristotle 
so obscured that their names are not 
mentioned ? Did the work of Athenzus 
deserve to be unnoticed? Could no pro- 
per place among the Roman writings 
be discovered for the great work of the 
elder Pliny ? By a strange anachronism, 
Bacchylides, the contemporary of Pin- 
dar, is made to flourish thirteen cen- 
turies before the christian zra. What is 
meant by the episode of Cacus, appa- 
rently ascribed (p. 563) to Lucretius? 

The style is often maccurate. We 
are told that it was the plan of the Iliad 
to demonstrate the evils arising from 
discord among rulers; rather the object ; 
the plan is the disposition which is used 
for the accomplishment of the object. 

Speaking of Herodian, it is remarked 
that the imitation of his style is more de- 
sirable than difficult: we suppose, more 
desirable than easy. In comparisons of 
this kind, a little cate is requisite te 

















avoid blunders. A similar error we 
have heard noticed in Sir Richard 
Steele’s dedication of the first volume of 
the Spectator to Lord Somers : “ the sur- 
prizing influence which is peculiar to you, 
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in making every one who converses with 
your lordship, prefer you to himself, 
without thinking the éess meanly of his 
own talents.” 


Art. VI. A Treatise on ancient and modern Literature, illustrated by striking References 
to the principal Events and Characters that have distinguished the French Revolution. From 
the French of the Baroness STAEL DE Housrain. Svo. 2 vols. 


WE must let the baroness herself say 
what she has designed to perform in the 
work. 


*¢ The first part of this work will contain 
a noral and philosophical analysis of Grecian 
and Latin literature ; some reflections on the 
elects produced upon the human mind by 
the invasions ef the northern natiotis, by the 
revival of letters, and by the establishment of 
the christizn religion: a rapid delineation of 
the discriminative traits of modern literature, 
with somewhat more detailed observations on 
the miaster-pieces in the Italian, English, 
German and French languages, considered 
agreeably to the general scope of the work, 
that is to say, with a view to the relations 
that subsist between the political state of a 
country, arid the predominant spirit of its li- 
terature. I will endeavour to shew the par- 
ticular chatactér which eloquence assumes 
from this or that form of vovernment; the 
moral ideas which this or that religious creed 
is calculated to beget in the human mind; 
and the effects of imagination that dre pro- 
duced by the credulity of ccriain nations; the 
poctical beauties that belong to the influence 
of climate; the degree of civilization that 
best promotes the strength and perfection of 
literature ; the various changes that have been 
introduced into the art of composition, as 
well as inté imanners, by the differerit modes 
of existence of wonten, before and after the 
establishment of the christian religion ; and, 
finally, the universal progress of knowledge, 
resulting from the mere succession of ages. 
These will constitute the imaterials of tlie 
first part. 

«© In the second, I will examine into the 
state of lights and of literature Mm France 
since the revolution; and I will hazard afew 
conjectures respecting what ought and will 
be their future state, if we aré one day to en- 
joy the possession of républican freedom and 
morality. The analogy of the past will lead 
me to a knowledge of what is yet unknown ; 
and by re-stating the observations I will have 
made in the first part of this work, respecting 


the influence of a particular religion, a parti-’ 


cular form of governinent, of particular nian- 
ners and customis, I shall be enabled to draw 
some iiiferénces relative to my supposed fu- 
ture state of things. In this second part will 
be seen, at once, both our present degradation 
and our future possible perfection. This 


subject must sometimes lead me to observas 
tions on the political situation of France for 





these ten years back ; but I shall touch on it 
only as far as it is connected with literature 
and philosophy, without diverging into ang 
digression foreign to ny general purpose. 

** As I suivey the revolutions of the globe, 
and the suecession of ages, one great idea is 
ever uppermost in my mind, from which I 
never allow miy attention to be diverted, I 
mean that of the perfeciibility of the human 
race. I cannot bring myself td think, that 
this grand work of ioral nature has ever been 
abandoned ; in the ages of light; a8 well asin 
those of darkness, the gradual advancement 
of the human species has never been inters 
rupted. 

* * * 

‘© To this philosophical creed do I cling 
with all the faeultics of my mind. I see, 
among its chief advantages, that it inspires an 
high sense of self-estecrn, a lofty elevation of 
soul; and I appeal to every mind of a certaii 
cast, if there be in this nether world a purer 
enjoyment, than that bestowed by this con- 
scious elevation? To it is it owing, that 
there are still moments; in which all these 
mean erovelling beings, with all their sordid 
calculations of self-intcrestedness, fade away 
and sink before our eves. We raise and re- 
invigorate our faculties, by contemplating the 
future state 6f knowledge, of virtue and of 
glory: certain vague impressions Crowd ie 
upon tis, and sentiments which we cannot 
well define, that alleviate the load of life; 
while the whole moral man swells with the 
pride of vittue, and swims in the overflowings 
of happiness: If all our efforts were to be 
strained in vain, if our intellectual labours 
were to be exerted to no purpose, but irrevo- 
éably swallowed up in the oblivious gulph of 
time, where is the object which a virtuous 
than could propose to himself in his solitary 
meditations? For my part I have, through- 
out this work, incessautly reverted to every 
circumstance that tends to evince the perféc- 
tibility of the human species. Nor is this to 
be confounded with visionary theories: it is 
the result of observation, and stands on the 
evidence of facts. It is wise, indeed, to 
guard against that sott of metaphysics that 
derives no support from experience ; but nei- 
ther should it be forgotten that, in times of 
degeneracy and corruption, the name of me~ 
taphysics is given to every thing that is not 
circumscribed within the narrowness of self- 
love, or that does not coincide with the cal- 
culations of self-interest.” 


The first thought that will occur to 
Te @ 
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every man’s mind in perusing the title- 
page to these volumes, will be the pro- 
digious confidence of the writer, not 
merely in her own talents, (of those Ma- 
dame Stael has a right to be confident) 
but in her own extensive and omnifa- 
rious erudition. A Treatise on Ancient 
and Modern Literature! setting Eng- 
lishwomen aside, we believe,in our consci« 
ence, that there is not a man in England 
who would be impudent enough to affix 
sucha title to his book. But impudence is 
a word, whose meaning is subject to geo- 
graphical modifications, and with little 
danger to morals, we may allow it to be 
under the influence of climate and situ- 
ation ; what would be immodest in Eng- 
land, is not even indecorous in France. 
The baroness writes as volubly as she 
converses ; this is often the case with our 
own countrywomen, but happily they do 
not think themselves at all times privi- 
leged to talk and to publish. 

It cannot be supposed, that Madame 
Stael is acquainted with the subject upon 
which she writes; she can, however, rea- 
son upon it, as if, and probably as well 
as if she was. This trick of pretending 
to look for the philosophy of things, 
without understanding the things them- 
selves, is one of the characteristics of the 
age. Young men catch a few metaphy- 
sical phrases and technical terms, and 
set up forthwith for phtlosophers; just 
as many a rascal, who can prepare a 
mercurial pill, advertises himself as a 
physician. This it is that has rendered 
metaphysics so common and so perfectly 
worthless: no preparatory study, no pre- 
vious knowledge is required; as in the 
Cabala, a few words are sufficient to 
open the storchouses of science and na- 
ture! 

Not having the original work before 
us, we cannot always tell whom we are 
to accuse of ignorance, the authoress or 
the translator. It is probably Madame 
Stael who tells us, that “the monotony 
of the Pindaric hymns, which is so irk- 
some and fatiguing to us, was esteemed 
quite the reverse at the Grecian festi- 
vals:”? of course, this: lady must be a 
judge of Greek metres and Greek music ! 
«¢ We are told that Luripides, a tragedy 
of Eschylus, had such an astonishing 
effect on the spectators, that pregnant 
women were fearful of the consequences 
that might attend their being present at 
its representation, but its terrors were 
those resembling the infernal regions.” 
‘Lhis complication of inaccuracies must 
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exist in the original. ‘“ Death held forth 
a much less gloomy aspect to the anci- 
ents than to the moderns; their belief in 
paganism calmed their fears, by repre- 
senting a future state in the most bril- 
liant and pleasing colours.” This also 
is Madame Stael’s mistake ; she has read- 
Homer, and forgotten the ghost of 
Achilles. But when we see that Alcestis 
is, in One sentence, made of both genders, 
and in another find Eschylus mentioned 
as living after Sophocles and Euripides, 
we perceive that the translator is even 
more ignorant than the writer. This 
last passage is a complete specimen of 
mistranslation. 


«¢ There is a very visible improvement in 
the three great tragedians, Aischylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides ; there is even too much 
distance between Aischylus and the two lat- 
ter, to be able to account for his superiority 
by the natural progress of the human mind, 
im so short a space of time; but Auschylus 
had seen nothing but the prosperity of Athens, 
Sophocles,and Euripides beheld their reverse, 
their dramatic genius was brought forward 
and ripened, calamity has.its fecundity ; no 
moral conclusion can be drawn from the 
works of /Eschylus, he scarcely ever unites 
the suflerings of the body with those of the 
mind by any reflections.” 


It must be the translator also who 
says, that the comedy of Nurecs prepared 
the minds of the populace for the accu- 
sation of Socrates. We know not which 
of the two has been erudite enough to 
rank Tacitus among the Greek histo- 
rians. Suchblundersas Regner, Lodéroy, 
and Sopes de Vega are probably Eng- 
lish. These volumes have no errata, 
and we are left to guess at the meaning 
of such inexplicable riddies as the follow- 
ing: ‘¢ Persecutions, calumnies, suffer- 
ings of every hue, would become the la- 
mentable lot of those who boldly think 
and soundly ¢orealize.’’ 

The praise of style is also to be divid- 
ed between the French and English wri- 
ter. The whole moral man swells 
with the pride of virtue, and swims in 
the overflowings of happiness.” ‘This 
Persian flower has been reared in a French 
hot-house. “ With what fine bursts of 
indignation has not the aspect of Crime 
filled the mouthof Eloquence !” This too 
is exotic eloquence; but when we read 
of “ mistress cities,’ of ‘ the sound 
writings of accomplished wits,” and find 
esprit every where rendered wit, the vile 
and vulgar phrase must not be imputed 
to Madame Stael, 
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The chapter upon the philosophy of 
the Greeks, is a most astonishing speci- 
men of female effrontery. 


«« The minds of the Greeks were entirely 
engrossed by the study of the different sys- 
tems of the world; the smaller the progress 
they had made in science, the less they were 
acquainted with the extent of the human un- 
derstanding; that of the philosophers must 
be pronounced very confined in what was 
considered deep, and at all inexplicable. Py- 
thagoras declared, ‘* that there was nothing 
real but what was spiritual, and that the ma- 
terial had no existence.” Plato, whose ima- 
gination was so brilliant, ever returns to 
whimsical metaphysics, relative to men and 
to love, where the physical laws of the uni- 
verse, and the verification of sentiments are 
never observed. ‘There is nothing more irk- 
some and fatiguing than the study of that 
species of metaphysics, which has neither 
facts for its foundation, nor method for its 
guide ; and it is surely impossible not to be 
convinced of this truth, in reading the philo- 
sophical writings of the Greeks, notwith- 
standing we fully admit the beauty of their 
language.” 

. * ee & 

«* The Greek philosophers were very li- 
mited in numbers, and being unable to obtain 
any assistance from the light of former ages, 
they were compelled to make their studies 
universal ; it was therefore impossible for 
them to proceed to a great length in any one 
of them, and they wanted that method which 
can only be acquired by an accurate know- 
ledge of the sciences. 

«© Plato could not have arranged in his 
memory, that which the aid of method en- 
ables the young men of modern times to do 
with the greatest facility.” 


Reader! it is a Frenchwoman who 
tells us this of the Greek philosophers, 
who assures us that Aristotle was truly 
great, considering the age in which he lived ; 
1. e. considering that he had the misfor- 
tuneto be born an Athenian, not aFrench- 
man! and who informs us that the Greek 
historians never connected their ideas 
with causes. “ You area very simpli- 
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city oman! ’Oman art thow lunatics? 
For shame ’oman.” 

Of the dark ages, Madame Stael of 
course knows nothing; of Italian litera- 
ture she knows little; of Spanish less. 
Concerning the literature of the North, 
she shall deliver her own hypothesis. , 


«« There appears to be two distinct kinds 
of literature still extant, one derived from the 
east, the other from:the north; the origin of 
the first may be traced to Homer, that of the 
last to Ossian.* The Greeks, the Latins, 
the Italians, the Spanish, and the French of 
the century of Louis XIV. belong to that 
stvle of literature which I shall call the eas- 
tern. ‘The works of the English and Ger- 
man, with some of the Danish and Swedish 
writings, may be classed as -the literature of 
the north. But before I attempt to charac- 
terise the English and German writers, [ 
think it necessary, in a general manner, to 
consider the principal difference of the two 
hemispheres of their literature. 

«« Lhe English, as well as the Germans, 
have, without doubt, often imitated the an- 
cients, and drawn very useful lessons from 
that fruitful study, but their original beau- 
ties, carrying the stamp of northern mytho- 
logy, have a certain resemblance to that po- 
etic grandeur, of which Ossian is the most 
splendid example. 

«« It may, perhaps, be remarked, that the 
English poets are celebrated for the spirit of 
philosophy which appears in all their works, 
and that is ideas of Ossian are not the ideas 
of reflection, but a series of events and impres- 
sions. I answer to this objection, that the 
most habitual images and ideas of Ossian are 
those which recall the shortness of life, the 
respect for the dead, the superstition connect- 
ed with their memory, a the duty that re- 
mains towards those who are no more. If 
the poet has not united to those sentiments, 
morals, maxims, or philosophical reflections, 
it was because the human understanding at 
that period was not yet capable of the ab- 
straction necessary to draw philosophical in- 
ferences; but the emotion caused by the 
songs of Ossian, disposed the mind to the 
most profound meditations. 

“© Melancholy poetry is that which accords 


* «<«T here repeat what I have before said in the preface to the second edition. The songs 





of Ossian (a bard who lived in the fourth century) were known to the Scots, and even to 
some Englishmen, before they were formed into a collection by Macpherson. In tracing the 
origin of the northern literature to Ossian, I have only intended, as will be seen by the se- 
quel of this chapter, to point him out as the first poet to whom we can ascribe the peculiar 
character of the northern poetry. The fables of the islanders, the Scandinavian poctry of the 
ninth century, the common origin of the English and German literature, bear the strongest 
resemblance to the striking characteristics of the Erse, and of the poem of Fingal. Many 
learned men have written upon the Rhunic literature, and the poetry and antiquities of the 
north. These researches are resumed by Mallet, and nothing more is necessary than to read 
the translation of some of the odes of the ninth century which he has given, such as Regner 
Lodbrog, Harold the Valiant, and others, to convince ourselves that these Scandinayian poets 
had the same religious ideas, the same warlike images, and paid the same respect to women 
that we'find-in Ossian, who lived nearly five centuries before them.” 
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best with philosophy ; depression of spirits 
leads us to penetrate deeper into the character 
and destiny of man, than any other disposi- 
tion of the mind. The English poets which 
succeeded the Scots bards, added to their de- 
scriptions those very ideas and reflections, 
which those descriptions ought to have given 
birth ‘to; but they have preserved from the 
fine imagination of the north, that gloom 
which is soothed with the roaring of the sea, 
and the hollow blast that rages on the barren 
heath, and, in short, every thing dark and 
dismal, which can force a mind dissatisfied 
with its existence here, to look forward to 
another state. ‘The vivid imagination of the 
people of the north, darting beyond the boun- 
daries of a world whose confines they inha- 
bited, penetrated through the black cloud 
that obscured their horizon, and seemed to 
represent the dark passage to eternity. 

«We cannot decide, ina gener?] manner, 
between the two difierent stvles of poetry, of 
which we may fairly say Homer and Ossian 
were the first models.”’. 


That any person, who can read, should 
have been so ignorant and so foolish as 
to set up such an hypothesis as this, is 
perfectly wonderful; “ The Englich 
poets who succeeded the Scotch bards!” 
Will Madame Stael have the goodness 
in her next edition to inform us who are 
they? “ The same religtous ideas in the 
Runic peems and in Ossian!” Will 
Madame Stael have the goodness to 
point out the resemblance? “ Ossian is 
reproached with his monotony : this fault 
exists much less in the different English 
and German poems which have imitated 
his style.”? Here again we must con- 
fess our ignorance of English literature, 
and request the baroness to tell who these 
English poets are. The trifling ques- 
tions, whether the Ossian of Macpherson 
ever existed, and whether, if he did exist, 
he were not an Irishman, and not a 
Scotchman, a fact as destructive as his 
non-existence to the authenticity of these 
poems, are overlookedby Madame Stael ; 
and if their authenticity be admitted, she 
has forgotten that they appeared not in 
a language intellizible to any civilized 
nation, till about the time of her own 
birth; and that Chaucer, and Spenser, 
and Shakespere, and Milton, whom we 
Englishmen consider as the great foun-- 
ders and masters of English pectry, lived 
seme time belore Madame Stael was 
bérn, and will continue to live some time 
after Madame Stuel is forgotten. 

Among her remarks on Shakespere, 
the baroness tells us, that ** when a man 
is represented of a weak mind, and an 
inglorious destiny, such as Henry VIL 
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Richard II. and King Lear, condemned 
to perish ; the great debates of nature, 
between existence and non-existence, ab+ 
sorb the whole attention of the specta- 
tors.” We neither understand the mean- 
ing of this passage, nor the similarity of 
character and situation in the three kings, 
The three parts of Henry VI. she says, 
have an unlimited success in England, 
whereas not one of them has ever been 
acted within thememory cfman. « Ot- 
way, Rowe, aud some other English 
peets, Addison excepted, all wrote their 
tragedies in the style of Shakespere.” 
More information this for illiterate Eng- 
lishmen ! 

«© The English language, although not so 
harmonious or pleasing to the ear as the lan- 
guage of the east, has, nevertheless, by the 
energy of its sound, a very great advantage in 
v0etry; every word that is strongly accented, 
a“ an effect ‘pen the mind, because it seems 
to come froma lively impression. The French 
language excludes from poetry a number of 
words as being teo simple, which are really 
noble in English, from the manner in which 
they are articulated. I shall otter one exam- 
ple: When Macbeth, at the moment he is 
going to seat himself at the festive table, sees 
the place that was destined for him filled by 
the shade of Banquo, whom he has just as- 
sassinated, he calls out with terror, € Te fa- 
Kleis full’ and all the spectators tremble. 
If these same words were to be repeated in 
French, * La talle est remplie,” the greatest 
actor in the world could not make the audi. 
ence forget their common acceptation. ‘The 
French pronunciation does not admit of that 
accent, which ennobies every word by giving 
Jt animation.” 


This attention to words, instead of the 
meaning and passion which they convey, 
is one of the characteristics of French 
taste. We once heard a Frenchman, 2 
man of talents and letters, descant upon 
the inimitable and untranslatable bean- 
ties of Racine; and the example he ad- 
duced was * Roi de rois ’’ These words, 
he said, excited a sublime elevation of 
mind, by affecting’the ears of the audi- 
tors, and the movth and larynx of the 
speaker, which could not have been pro- 
duced by the same expression in any other 
language, ancient or modern, 

«¢ The English are great writers in verse, 
and carry eloquence of mind to the highest 
degree ; but their works in prose scarcely par- 
take of that life and enerey whichis found in 
tieiy poctry. ‘The lnglish reserve for their 
poetry all which belongs to the imagination 
—thev consider prose but as the langnage of 
logic: the only object of their style is to make 
their arguments understood, and not to cre- 
ate an interest by their expressions. The 





















English language has not vet acquired that 
degree of periection of w hich it is suseepti- 
ble, as it has been emploved oftener in com- 
mercial affairs than ia literature, as: much 
more correctness and refinement is required 
in a language to write good prose, than to 
write good verse. 

“¢ Some English writers, notwithstanding, 
such as Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, and Ad- 
dison, have the reputation of good writers in 
prose ; nevertheless, their images are deficient 
in enerzy, and their style in originality. The 
character of the writer is not imprinted in his 
style, nor bis internal emotiens felt by his 
readers. It seems as if the Linglish feared to 
give way to inspiration, except in their poetry 
when they write in prose, a sort of modesty 
or bashfulness seems to keep their sentiments 
in captivity. : 

«¢ ‘The English transport themselves into 
the ideal world of poetry, but we seldom or 
ever find any animation in their writings upen 
existing subjects. The French authors are 
justly reproached with their egotism, their 
vanity, and the importance which cach one 
attaches to his own. person, in a country 
where the public interest had no place. Bui 
it is nevertheless certain, that an author, in 
order to acquire eloquence, must express his 
Own sentiments; it ts not his intercst but his 


emotion, it is not his self-love, but his cha- 
racter, that must animate his writings. 

«© Tn England the spirit of business is ap- 
plied to the principles of literature, and all 
appeal to the feelings and every thing that can 
in the least influence the judgment, is inter- 
dicted in those works of reason. Mr. Burke, 
a most violent encmy to France, has, in his 
work against it, some resemblance to the elo- 
quence of that nation; and although he had 
many admirers in England, there are some 
who are tempted to aceuse his stiv/e of bom- 
bast as much as his opinions, and to find his 
nanner of writing incompatible with jus- 
tice.” 

On this last paragraph we shall only 
remark, that if Madame Srael will exa- 
mine the writings of Mirabean, the most 
eloquent assuredly of modern Frenchmen, 
she will find in them some resemtlance to 
the eloquence of Mr. Durke. 

“ Why are the French possessed of more 
grace, taste and gaiety; than any other Eure- 
pe n nation?” ‘This is the title of the se- 
venteenth chapter. Here again we must 
revert to the geographical modincattons 
of modesty. In her answer to this ques- 
tion, Madame Stael has well and ably 
traced the source of those false and 
fawning manners, which are called grace 
and gaiety in France, and of that total 

yant of all manly sense and all manly 
fecling, which in the same language is 
denominated taste. 


* France then was the only ccuntry where 
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(the authority of the king being consolidated 
by the tacit consent of the nobility) the mo- 
narch possessed an absolute power, in fact, 
the right of which, notwithstanding, was un- 
determined ; this situation compelled him to 
study even his courtiers, as constituting a 
part of that body of victors, which granted 
and secured to him France, their conquest. 
** The delicacy of the point of honour, one 
of the deiusions of the privileged order, com- 
pelied the nobility to bet the most ab- 


ject submission with the forms of liberty. 


It was necessary that they should preserve in 
their connection with their master a spirit of 
chivalry, that they should engrave upon their 
shield ‘* For imy mistress and king,” that 
they might be thought voluntarily to choose 
the yoke whieh they wore, and thus blending 
honour with slavery, they endeavoured to 
bow without ¢ebasement; grace was, if I 
mav be allowed the expression, in their situ- 
ation a necessary policy, as that only could 
give the appearance of choice to obedience. 

«« ‘The king, on his part, duly considering 
himself in some instances as the dispenser of 
glory, the representative of public opinion, 
could recompence only by applause, and pu- 
nish only by degradation ; he was obliged to 
support his power by a kind of public assent, 
which his will, without doubt, principally 
directed, but which shewed itself frequently 
independent of all that will. Ties of the 
most delicate nature, and prejudices artfully 
conducted, formed the connection of the first 
subjects with their governor Those connec- 
tions required great art and quickness of mind ; 
grace was requisite in the monarch, or at 
Jeast in the dispensers of his power ; taste and 
delicacy were necessary in the choice of fa- 
vours and favourites, in order that neither the 
commencement nor the limits of the royal 
authority might be perceived. Some of its 
rizhts must be exercised without being ace 
knowledzed, some acknowledged without be- 
ing exercised, and moral considerations were 
embraced by opinion, with such subtlety, 
that one bad stroke of politics was universally 
f-lt, and might be the ruin of a minister, 
notwithstanding any support that government 
should be inclined to give him. 

«* The king, of course, inust call himself 
the first gentleman of his kingdom, that he 
might the more readily exercise a boundless 
auttfority over gentlemen; and to strengthen 
that authority over the nobility, a certain pore 
tion of flattery was necessarily directed to 
them. Arbitrary power not even then al- 
lowing a freedom of opinion, both parties 
perceived the necessity of pleasing each other, 
and the means of succeeding therein were 
niultiplied. 

se mend and elegance of manners, gradu- 
ally passed from the customs of the court into 
the writings of the literary. The most ele- 
vated station, the source of all favour, is the 
object of general attention; and, as in all free 
countries, the government gives the impulse 
1c ie virtue: so, im monarchies, tt 
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court influences the mental genius of the na- 
tion, because an universal wish is excited to 
imitate that which distinguishes the most 
elevated rank. Fe 

«« When the government is so moderate, 
that no cruelty is apprehended from it, and 
so arbitrary, that all the enjoyments of power 
and fortune depend only on its favour, all 
those who aspire to that favour ought to pos- 
sess a suflicient degree of mental tranquillity 
to render themselves amiable, and sufficient 
dexterity to make that frivolous accomplish- 
ment conducive to material success. Men 
of the first class of society in France, often 
aspired to power, but they ran no dangerous 
hazards in that career; they gamed without 
risking the toss of a large stake, uncertainty 
turned only upon the extent of their advan- 
tage ; hope alone then animated their exer- 
tions ; great perils give additional -energy to 
the soul and to the reflecting powers, but se- 
curity gives to the miud all the charms of ease 
and readiness. 

«+The animation of gaiety, still more than 
the polish of grace, banished the remem- 
brance of all distinctions of rank, without, in 
reality, destroying any; by means of this, 
grandees dreamed of equality with kings, and 

octs with nobles, and inspired even the 

ell ranks with a more refined idea of their 
own adyantages, which after a short forgetful- 
ness were remembered again with renewed 
pleasure; and the highest perfection of taste 
and gaiety was the result of this universal de- 
sire to please.” 
* * ‘ 

«¢ The influence of women is necessarily 
very great, when all events take place in the 
drawing-room, and when all characters are 
judged by their conversation, in such a case 
women become a supreme power, and what- 
ever pleases them is assiduously cultivated. 
The leisure which monarchy left to the gene- 
rality of distinguished men in every depart- 
ment, conduced very much to bring the plea- 
sures of the understanding and of conversation 
to perfection. 

«« Power was attained in France neither 
by labour nor by study; a Lon mot, some pe- 
culiar gracefulness, was frequently the occa- 
sion of the most rapid promotions ; and these 
frequent examples inspired a sort of careless 
philosophy, a confidence in fortune, and a 
contempt for studious exertions, which led 
every mind to be agreeable and accommoedat- 
ing. When diversion is not only permitted, 
but often useful, a nation ought to-attain the 
utmosi point of perfection to which it can be 
carried. 

‘«« Nothing similar to this will ever be wit- 
nessed in France, whilst under a government 
of a different nature, however it may be con- 
stituted, which will be a convincing proof 
that what was celled French genius and 
French grace, were only the result of mo- 
narchical institutions and manners, such 


as they have for many-past ages existed in 
Drance.” 
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Whatever be the truth of the predic- 
tion, there is good sense in these remarks. 
We are far from designing to pass any 

eneral and indiscriminate censure upon 
Madame Stael; we blame her for affect- 
ing to discourse de omni scibile, for talking 
of the Greek philosophers as familiarly 
as Thomas Taylor, and of the English 
poets as boldly as if she were competent 
to be their judge. We would hint to 
her, that it is not every £nglishwoman, 
nor Englishman either, who can under- 
stand Shakespere and Milton. It is a 
pleasanter task to listen to her when she 
is speaking upon subjects within the 
sphere of her own knowledge and ob- 
servation. 


«© A bold and very difficult stratagem, al- 
lowed under the ancient governinent, was 
the art of offending against the manners with- 
out wounding taste, and to make a mockery 
of moratity, by proportioning delicacy of CXx- 
pressicns to indecency of principles. Hap- 
pily, however, this talent is as ill adapted to 
the virtue as to the genius of a republic; as 
soon as one barrier was overthrown, the rest 
would be disregarded, the relations of society 
wonld no longer have the power to curb those 
whom sacred ties could not restrain. 

‘© Moreover, extraordinary quickness of 
genius is requisite, in order to succeed in this 
dangerous style, which unites grace of ex- 
pression to depravity of sentiments; and by 
the strong exercise of our faculties, to which 
we are called in a republic, we lose that in- 
genuity. he most delicate touches are ne- 
cessary to give to immorality that grace, with- 
out which even the most abandoned of man- 
kind would repulse with disgust the pictures 
and principles of vice.” 


That this talent is as ill adapted to the 
virtue as to the genius of a republic, 
no one will be disposed to deny; but we 
must doubt whether there be not such a 
disposition in Frenchmen to this talent, 
as would unfit them for a republican go- 
vernment, even if they possessed courage 
enough to establish one. ‘* The mora- 
lity of the French,”’ says Madame Stael 
herself, “ is perverted by the ardent de- 
sire they feel to distinguish themselves 
in any way, but most by the brilliancy of 
their wit. When the qualities they al- 
ready possess are insufficient for this pur- 
pose, they have recourse to vice, in order 
to render themselves conspicuous.”— 
Something of this will exist among indi- 
viduals in all countries; but woe to the 
country whereof this can be the national 
characteristic. Because this is the’ na- 
tional characteristic of France, we do 
not expect that mental and moral convas» 
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lescence there, to which Madame Stael, 
with patriotic and praise-worthy hope, 
looks forward. 

On the prevailing faults of French li- 
terature, we find the following remarks: 


«« Since the revolution, the French have 
launched into a fault that is particularly de- 
structive to the beauties of style ; they wish- 
ed, by employing new verbs, to abridge all 
their phrases, and render all their expressions 
abstruse; but nothing can be more contrary 
to the talent of a great writer. Coucision 
does not consist in the art of diminishing tire 
number of words, and it consists much less 
in the privation of images ; what we should 
be ambitious of attaining, is a concision like 
that of Tacitus, which is at once both elo- 
quent and energetic: energy so far from being 
prejudicial to that brevity of style weso justly 
admire, that figurative expressions are those 
by which the greater number of ideas are re- 
traced in the smallest compass ; neither can 
the invention of new words contribute to- 
wards perfection of style. Masters of the 
art may secure the reception of a few, when 
they are involuntarily created by a sudden im- 
pulse of thought ; but, in general, the inven- 
tion of words is a sure symptom of a sterility 
of ideas. When an author permits himself 
to make use of a new word, the reader, who 
is not accustomed to it, stops to judge it, and 
thus breaking in upon the attention, hurts 
the general and continued effect of the style. 

s© All that has been said of bad taste, may 
he applied tothe faults of the language which 
has been employed by many writers, for these 
ten years past. Neverthicless, there are some 
of those faults which more particularly belong 
to the influence of political events, which I 
propose to discuss in speaking of eloquence. 

«¢ When philosophy makes a new progress, 
style must necessarily proceed on to — 
tion ; the literary principles that may be ap- 
plied to the art of writing have been almost 
all developed, but the knowledge and. study 
of the human heart, ought each day to add to 
the sure and rapid means which have cffect 
upon the cm Every time that an impar- 
tial public are not moved and persuaded by a 
discourse, or a work, the fault must lie in the 
author; but it is almost always to what is 
deficient as a moralist, that his fault, as a 
writer, must be attributed.” 


This last sentence, though in the main 
true, is contradicted by one of the best 
observations which occur in these vo~ 
lumes ‘ Among the Greeks,” says the 
baroness, “ envy sometimes existed be- 
tween rival candidates for fame ; but in 
these days it has passed from them to the 
spectators, and by one of the mest unac- 
countable caprices that ever affected the 
mind of man; they are jealous of the ef- 
forts made with an intention of adding 
to their pleasures, and to secure their ap- 
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probation.” For this jealousy, Madame 
Stael has elsewhere assigned a reason 
true, but not exclusively true. “ When 
a nation is daily acquiring new lights, it 
looks with fondness on great men, as its 
precursors in the career which it has to 
run; but when a nation is conscious that 
it retrogrades, the small number of su- 
perior minds that escape from the gene~ 
ral degeneracy, appear, as it were, en- 
riched with its spoils. It no longer takes 
a common interest in their successes, and 
the only emotions it feels are those that 
are prompted by envy.” It cannot be 
said, that either England or France are 
conscious that they are going back in 
knowledge and power ; yet that this envy 
of talents exists in France, Madame Stael 
has herself informed us, and we have no 
hesitation in believing her, knowing it to 
be true in England. The causes are 
many and various; that craving after 
distinction is one which, as it leads to 
vice, is always accompanied with envy. 
Another cause is, that literature is be- 
come fashionable. Literature in fashion, 
is like flowers that pine at a parlour win- 
dow; that knowledge which is only ac- 
quired as an accomplishment, is little 
better than ignorance; emulation has 
been the motive, and envy will be the 
result, if indeed there be a metaphysician 
subtle enough to say where we sha!! place 
the hairs-breadth line of demarcation be- 
tween the two. Whether or no men 
have dwindled, it is certain that books 
have, they have shrunk from folios to 
duodecimos, and it would be easy to 
prove, that as they have dwindled they 
have degenerated, and that their effect 
has lessened with their value. ‘There are 
more authors in England now than there 
were in the days of Elizabeth, and more 
readers ; but, excepting in experimental 
science, there is certainly less knowledge. 
This subject, were we to investigate it, 
would lead us too far astray; suffice it 
to observe, that novels, metaphysics, pe- 
riodical criticism, and conversational cri- 
ticism, which is its legitimate ape, have 
all contributed to the degeneracy. Ab- 
stracts of knowledge are sought, as tra- 
vellers buy portable soup, and the one is 
as poor nourishment for the mind as the 
other for the body. Opinions upon all 
literary subjects are bought ready made, 
or pass from one to another,as Goldsmith 
tells us the koumiss is transmitted froma 
chief to slave at a Tartar feast. 

Such works as this before us have their 
share in the evil, they are like those un- 
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wholesome liquors which fill the stomach 
with flatulence instead of food. Non do é 
peggior ladro d’un cattivo libro, say the Ita- 
lians. We havea vulgar proverb, which 
says “all that does not poison fattens ;” 
but it is false, physically and metaphori- 
cally ; the stomach may be filled, and 
yet defrauded of its nutriment; and, in 
like manner, will the mind be debilitated, 
if words, and only words, be presented to 
it. What there is ood in these volumes, 
would have been better, if brought toge- 
ther in an essay, and that essay a very 
few pages in leneth. As it is, we can- 
not but feel that it is wearying and 
unprofitable work to sift a bushell of 


Art. VII. Letters te a Young Lady, on a Course of English Poetry. 
12mo. pp. 297. 


M. D. 
WHOEVER casts his eye on the pon- 


derous size and formidable numbers of 
the volumes which form a complete col- 
Jection of English poetry, will be imme- 
diately sensibie of the great utility of a 
work like that before us. 

The neglect with which the classics 
of the last age are treated by the young 
persons of the present, a frequent topic 
of complaint with more experienced rea- 
ders, is surely matter for regret rather 
than surprise. Should a novice in lite- 
rature, particularly if a youthful female, 
summon up resolution to attempt a tho- 
rough methodical perusal of thesemouldy 
archives of the muses, what will be the 
probable consequence? Puzzled by the 
obsolete phraseology of some parts, be- 
wildered by the pompous rant of others, 
disgusted by the grossness of this writer, 
insulted by the puerilities of that, and 
wearied by the prolixity of the whole, 


she will hastily.turn aside from the fa- . 


tiguing task of winnowing the rnsorted 
heap, tamely to receive from the hand 
of fashion the grotesque fancies of the 
day for the venerable costume of our an- 
cestors, works unmeritedly extolled for 
those undeservedly forgotten, the feeble 
imitation for the nervous original, the 
fiowery for the pithy, the new for the ex- 
cellent. A kinder task could not therefore 
have been undertaken for the benefit of 
the rising generation, than that of point- 
ing out those portions of English poetry 
most deserving the attention of a young 
lady, the characteristic excellencies and 
d ‘tects of each writer, and the order of 
reading best adapted to form a correct 
and unbiassed taste. ‘The reputation cf 
Dr. Aikin, as a judicious and impartial 
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chaff for the sake of half a dozen grains 
of wheat. 

Madame Stzael is 2 clever woman and 
an accomplished woman; but something 
more than cleverness and accomplish- 
ments are required for the composition 
of a Treatise on Ancient and Modern 
Literature. She possesses more talents 
than cither of her parents, who were both 
extraordinary persons. Some such pro- 
gressive amelioration as our feeders aim 
at in wool and mutton, is carried on by 
nature with the human mind. If the 
Neckar family be continued for a few 
generations, it will probably produce gee 
nius. 


By J. Aixiny, 


critic, is such as will inspire his fair pu- 
pils with respect and confidence, and the 
public voice will probably echo our as- 
surance, that they could not have found 
a safer or more pleasing guide through 
the flowery paths of poesy. 

Our author has not thought it requi- 
site to open his series of letters with 
“‘ any preliminary discussions of the the. 
orctical kind, concerning the abstract 
nature of poetry in general, and its seve- 
ral species,” considering the practical 
mode of acquiring a taste by the perusal 
of the best models as the most eligible. 
“To assist his pupil in forming an ear 
for the melody of verse’? was his first 
object, and with this a chronological or- 
der was evidently incompatible, as it was 
desirable immediately to bring forward 
“those perfect examples of the art, 
which necessarily imply many previous 
attempts.” Accordingly, Pope’s Pas: 
torals come first under inspection; Wind- 
sor Forest, and several more of that au- 
ther’s smaller pieces, are then pointed 
out; after which Dryden, Waller, Prior, 
and some others, are introduced to the 
notice of the scholar, before her preceptor 
permits her return to the works of Pope; 
fearful, he says, ‘ lest fascinated by his 
beauties, she should fix her taste so ex- 
clusively upon him, as to regard every 
deviation from his manner as a defect.” 
Its comprehensiveness is in factthe grand 
charactcristic of Dr. Aikin’s poetical 
system; to every branch of the art, to 
every species of merit, he labours to give 
a fair and equal chance of obtaining the 
applause of his young reader, and to this 
principle of impartiality is to be ascribed 
the seeming neglect of order in which his 
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wain of poets succeed each other. We 
say the seeming neglect, for Dr. Aikin 
assures his correspondent, that he has in 
fact proceeded by a “ method, perhaps 
scarcely perceptible to her, but never ab- 
sent from his own mind.” The leading 
principle of this method appears to be, 
after forming the ear to a nice feeling of 
the harmony of verse, to lead on the ex 
panding mind from the simplest to the 
most compiex and recondite forms of 
the poetic art. Thus, from shorter es- 
says in the heroic measure, he goes onto 
the epic translations of Pope—to his sa- 
tires and those of Young. To rhyme 
succeeds blank verse and its great mas- 
ter, and after the standard ef excellence 
in this style i.as been fixed, the immortal 
Milton, his imitator Philips, some other 
didactic poets, Akenside, ‘Uliomson, and 
Young’s Night Thoughts, follow. The 
masters of the lyric strain succeed. From 
personification to allegory the step is 
easy, and the venerable Sp€nser arises at- 
tended by his circle of satellites. The 
deepest mazes of the Parnassian Grove 
are now unthreaded, and disclose to 
view “ the Witty Poets.”” Some minor 
bards then approach in a mingled throng, 
and Goldsmith, Johnson, and Cowper, 
the glory of modern times, conclude with 
dignity the long procession, and rest their 
immortal works on the altar of the 
muses. 

Such is the plan of the volume before 
us. With regard to execution, its style 
is marked with the clearness, nervous 


.gonciseness, and easy elegance of the 


writer. Some, perhaps, wiil wish that 
the remarks had been multiplied and far- 
ther extended, and that a larger number 
of quotations had bee-: inter. voven ; but 
it appears to have been cur author’s aim 
rather to point out the sources whence 
rational entertainment might be derived, 
and a correct taste acquired, than autho- 
ritatively to lay down a poetical creed, 
and require an uniformity of sentiment 
from his young pupils on points which 
may well be lett to the different decisions 
of different minds. 

It must not, however, be imagined, 
that the candour of our author has pre- 
vented him from expressing in strong 
terms his admiration and his dislike, or 
that his remarks are wanting in origina- 
lity, because usually in conformity with 
the public taste, and the judgment of en- 
lightened critics. _ But the following ex- 
amples will better explain. his views, and 








exemplify his manner, than any remarks 
of ours. 


«* IT now, my dear Mary, mean to treat 
you with a rarity—a writer perfect in his 
kind. It may bea doubt whether perfection 
in an jnferior branch of art indicates higher 
talents than something short of perfection in 
a superior; but it cannot be questioned that, 
by way ofa study, and for the cultivation of 
a correct taste, 2 perfect work in any depart- 
ment is a most yaluable object. 

** Dean Swift is in our language the mas- 
ter in familiar poetry. Without the perusal 
of his works no adequate conception can be 
formed of wit and humour moving under 
the shackles of measure and rhyme with as 
much ease as if totally unfettered ; and even 
borrowing grace and vigour from the con- 
straint. In your progress hitherto, although 
it has been through some of our most emi- 
nent poets, you cannot but have observed, 
that the necessity of finding a termination to 
a line of the same sound with that of the 
preceding, has frequently occasioned the 
employment of an improper word, such as 
without this necessity would never have sug- 
gested itself in that connexion. Indeed, it 
is Not uncommon in ordinary versifiers to 
find a whole line thrown in for no other 
oa than to introduce a rhyming word. 

low far rhyme is a requisite decoration of 

English verse, you will judge from your own 
perceptions, after perusing the best speci- 
mens of blank verse. It is manifest,.- how- 
ever, that when employed, its value must be 
in proportion to its exactness, and to its 
coincidence with the sense, In these re- 
spects, Swift is without exception the most 
perfect rhymer in the language ; and you will 
admire how the very word which by its 
meaning seems most fit for the occasion, 
slides in without effort as the echo in sound 
to the terminating word of the preceding 
line. Even double and triple rhymes are 
ready at his call, and, though suggesting 
the most heterogeneous ideas, are happily 
coupled by some of those whimsical com- 
binations in which comic wit consists. 

“<The diction of Swift is the most com- 
plete example of colloquial ease that verse 
affords. In aiming at this manuer, other 
writers are apt to run into quaintness and 
oddity ; but in Swift not a word or phrase 
occurs which does not belong to the natu- 
ral stvle of free conversation. It is true, this 
freedom is often indecorous, and would at 
the present day be scarcely hazarded by any 
one who kept good company, still less by 
a clergyman. Yet he has known how to 
make distinctions; and while many of his 
satirical and humorous pieces are grossly 
tainted with indelicacies, some of his best 
and longest compositions are void of any 
thing that can justly offend. It is evident, 
indeed, that Swift, though destitute of ge- 
nius for the sublimcr parts of pcetry, was 
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sufficiently capable of elegance, had he not 
preferred nidaine his vein for sarcastic wit. 
No one could compliment more delicately 
when he chose it, as no one was a better 
judge of proprieties of behaviour, and the 
graces of the female character. 

*« From the preceding representation, you 
will conclude that I cannot set you to read 
Swift's works straight forwards. In fact, 
your way through them must be picked very 
nicely, and a large portion of them must be 
left unvisited. It should be observed, how- 
ever, todo him justice, that their impurities 
are not of the moral kind, but are chiefly 
such as it is the scavenger’s office to re- 
more.” 


After recommending the perusal of 
Pope’s translations of the: Illiad and 
Odyssey, he thus proceeds. 


«© Tf the task which I have enjoined you 
should prove tiresome before it 1s finished, 
you may interpose between the two trans- 
lations the perusal of the remaining original 
works of the same poet; such, I mean, as 
I can properly recommend to a lady’s view. 

«© Whether the ‘ Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard’ be among this number, is a point 
which I feel a difficulty in determining ; yet 
its celebrity will scarcely suffer it to be 
passed over in silence. ‘They who are afraid 
of the inflammatory effect of high colouring 
applied to the tender passion, will object to 
a performance which, as the most exquisitely 
finished of all the author's productions, is, 
from its subject, rendered the more dan- 
gerous en that account. And true it is, 
that if the picture of violent desires, un- 
checked by virtue and wisdom, is to be re 
garded as too sedactive, notwithstanding any 
annexed representation of the sufferings to 
which they give rise, not only this poem, 
but much of the real history of human life, 
should be concealed from the youthful sight. 
But surely such a distrust of good sense and 
principle is unworthy of an age which en- 
courages a liberal plan of mental cultivation. 
To be consistent it ought to bring back that 
state of ignorance, which was formerly teck- 
oned the best guard of innocence. The 
piece in question, it must be confessed, 1s 
faulty in giving too forcible an expression to 
sentiments inconsistent with female purity ; 
but its leading purpose is to paint the strug- 
xles of one, who, after the indulgence ofa 
guilty passion, flew to a penitential retreat 
without a due preparation for the change ; 
ofa 
‘ —wretch believ'd the spouse of God in vain, 
Confess’d within the slave of love and man.’ 


Such a condition is certainly no object of 
emulation ; and the poet has painted its mi- 
series with no less force than the inconside- 
rate raptures which led to it. ‘The impres- 
sion supposed to be lefi by the story upon 
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better regulated minds, is that which prompts 
the prayer, 
*O may we never love as these have lov’d ? 

** The ‘ Rape of the I.ock,’ styled by the 
writer an heroi-comical poem, though one of 
his early productions, stands the first among 
similar compositions in our language, per- 
haps in any other. Besides possessing the au- 
thor’s characteristic elegance and brilliancy 
of expression in a supreme degree, it exhibits 
a greater share of the inventive faculty than 
any other of his works. The humour ofa 
ge of this kind consists in the mock dignity 

y which a trifling subject is elevated into 
importance. When such a design is exe- 
cuted with judgment, all the parts should 
correspond ; the moral, therefore, should be 
ironical, and the praise satirical. For attain- 
ing consistency in these points, the spirit of 
the age and the character of the poct were 
well suited. 

‘«f musthere let you into a secret, which, 
while it may justly excite your indignation, 
may preserve you from deception That ex- 
travagant devotion to your sex which, per- 
haps,- was a serious passion in the age of chi- 
valry, came in process of time, and especially 
as modified by the licentiousness and levity of 
the French nation, to be a mere affair of com- 
pliment. The free admixture of women, 
which gave so much splendour and amenity 
to the rench court, soon vitiated their man- 
ners ; and even while they enjoyed the great- 
est influence, they ceased to be respectable. 
Wholly occupied with the care of rendering 
themselves desirable to the men, they neg- 
lected the culture of their minds and the du- 
ties of their sex. "They who possessed beauty, 
relied upon that solely for their power of at- 
traction; while those less favoured by nature 
sought a compensation in the graces. Al- 
though thus really debased, they did not exert 
a less absolute dominion over courtiers and 
men of pleasure as frivolous and vitiated as 
themselves; but in the mean time they lost 
the attachment of tlee sober and rational, and 
became objects of contempt to men of wit. 
In this state of things, the high-flown lan- 
guage of adoration was intermixed with sly 
strokes of satire; and at length, so much 
irony was joined with the praise, that a wo- 
man of sense would have regarded it as an 
insult. 

«© Pope had been educated in the French 
scheol of literature. His earliest ambition 
was to be reckoned a man of wit and gallan- 
try in the modish sense ; and having naturally 
a cold and artificial character, he was well 
fitted to assume the part most conducive to 
the interests of his reputation. The personal 


disadvantages, too, under which he laboured, 
and which precluded his success as a real 
lover, accustomed him to fiction in his ad- 
dresses to the sex, and probably infused a se- 
cret exasperation inte his feelings when they 
were concerned. 




















«t These observations are meant to be in- 
troductory, not only to the burlesque poem 
before us, but to other pieces, in which the 
female sex is mentioned in a more serious 
manner.” 


Every mother will feel her obligations 
to Dr. Aikin for the care with which he 
has excladed every thing absolutely unfit 
for the eye of her daughters, and the 
skill he has here employed in extracting 
an excellent moral from a piece of a du- 
bious, kind, which its celebrity did not 
allow him to omit. Every woman ought 
to express her thanks for the merited 
stigma which he has affixed on the con- 
temptuous insulters of her sex. 

With his observations on the first vo- 
lume of Cowper’s poems, which may 
serve to shew our author’s power feel- 
ingly to appreciate, and accurately to 
discriminate the peculiar beauties and 
characteristic features of a real poet, we 
conclude our extracts and our article. 


«¢ The great popularity which the name of 
Cowper has obtained is a sufficient testimony 
to the merit of his productions, which were 
so far from appearing with any peculiar ad- 
vantages, that his first publication had nearly 
sunk under the dislike attached to a varrow 
and gloomy system of religion. The lament- 
ed author passed his life in an obscure re- 
treat from the world, doubly darkened bv the 
shades of a morbid melancholy ; and nothing 
could have forced him upon the public view 
but a blaze of genius not to be repressed by 
unfortunate circumstances. His works are 
now become an inseparable part of the mass 
of approved English poetry, and they could 
not fail to engage your notice without any 
care of mine to point them out. I cannot 
hesitate, therefore, to include among the sub- 
jects of my observations, an author who 
sooner or later, must come into your hands, 
and has so good a claim to the reputation he 
has acquired. 

«The pieces principally composing the 
first volume of Cowper's poems are arranged 
under the heads of Error, Truth, Expos- 
tulation, Hope, Charity, Conversation, and 
Retirement. These topics are treated in 
a familiar and desultory manner, with a con- 
tinual reference to those religious principles 
which are commonly termed methodistical ; 
and a vein of severe rebuke runs through 
them, which the author himself afterwards 
admitted to be too acrimonious. Yet in the 
midst of his doctrinal austerity, a truly bene- 
volent heart is pefbetually displaying itself, 
joined with a noble spirit of freedom and in- 
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dependence. Keen and sagacious reflections 
upon life and manners, and frequent sallies 
of genuine humour, are interspersed, which 
must be relished by readers who are no friends 
to his system of divinity ; yet even the iatter 
in many instances stands apart from peculiar 
doctrines; and presents only sentiments of 
pure and exalted piety. 

«¢ The verse is heroic couplet, generally of 
aloose and careless structure, and the diction 
is for the most part simple and_ prosaic. 
There are, however, strains of poetry wrought 
with care, and glowing with the fervour of 
genius. An air of originality pervades the 
whole; and though well acquainted with 
classical literature, no writer is less of a bor- 
rower. All the pieces under the enumerated 
heads will amply repay the perusal: but you 
will perhaps find most to please you in those 
of Charity, Conversation, and Retirement. 
In the first of these are some admirably enere 
getic lines against the slave trade, which was 
an object of his rooted abhorrence. The 
* Altar of Liberty’ is a fine fancy-piece ; and 
the idea of venerating the Power by what 
may be called the anti-sacrifice of letting fly 
‘ A captive bird into the boundless sky,’ is a 
most happy conception. 

“¢ Conversation’ abounds with excellent 
sense and humour. You will be diverted 
with the picture of the formal visiting party, 
where, - 
© The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 
Like figures drawn upon a diat-plate ;’ 
and from which, 

‘ The visit paid, with ecstasy we come, 
As from a seven years’ transportation, home.’ 

«© Of the serious parts, you will, doubt- 
less, distinguish the Disciples at Emmaus, 
as a story told with the grace of true simpli- 
city. 

«« The exquisite representations of the Me- 
lancholy Man, in * Retirement,’ were too 
faithful copies of what the writer saw and 
felt in himself. How poetical, and how 
touching, are the following lines ! 

«Then, neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as 
fair : 

As ever recompensed the peasant’s care, 

Not soft declivitics with tufted hills, 

Nor view of waters turning busy mills ; 

Parks in which art prcceptress nature weds, 

Nor gardens interspers'd with flow’ry beds, 

Nor gales that catch the scent of blooming 
groves, 

And waft it tothe mourner as he roves, 

Can call up life into his faded éye, 

That passes all he sees unheeded by: 

No wound like those a wounded spirit feels, 

No cure for such, tili God who makes them, 


heals.” 
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MISCELLANIES.' 






“ "THE most important article in this department of our work, is the series of 
British Essayists from the ‘l'atler to the Mirror, edited by Mr. Chalmers. The 
periodical essays, which under various names, aid with various degrees of merit, 
have issued from the British press during the last century, form too striking a 
feature in our national literature to be ever forgotten or neglected ; and the public, 
we doubt not, will be sensible of its obligations to Mr. C. for his convenient and 
correct edition of these esteemed writings, which though it cannot be considered 
as perfect, is unquestionably the best that has hitherto been published. The Prize 
Essays of the College of Calcutta will excite an interest, exclusive of their intrinsic 
merit, as the first fruits of an institution most truly honourable to its noble 
founder, and more indicative of a great mind than the most splendid conquests. 
The only remaining works that require to be noticed are those under the name of 
Selections, Beauties, or Anas ; the compilers of which contrive to gain a disho- 
nourable livelihood, by basely stealing the most attractive passages from our 
standard authors, in order to pamper the idleness and imbecility of those to whom 
the labour of thinking for themselves is an intolerable burthen. 





Art.I. Aa Accurate Historical Account of all the Orders of Knighthood, at present 
existing in Europe. To which are prefixed a Critical Dissert:tion upon the Ancient and 
Present State of those Equestrian Institutions, and a Prefatory Discourse on the Origin of 
Knighthood in general ; the whole interspersed with Illustrations and Explanatory Notes. 
By an Officer of the Chancery of the Equestrian, Secular, and Chapteral Order of Saint 
Joachim. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 555. 


MR. BURKE was in anerror when he enough that the Ottomans, against whom 











stated the age of chivalry as gone! Up- 
wards of twenty orders of knighthood 
have been created within the last cen- 
tury ; two of them owe their origin to 
the gallant achievements of the british 
arms within the last four years. ‘The 
Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and of 
Merit was instituted in the year 1800, 
in honour of Lord Nelson, who safely 
conducted the royal family of Naples 
from a merciless enemy to the shores of 
Sicily. The other to which we allude 
was also created in honour of the same 
hero: this is the Imperial Order of the 
Turkish Crescent, instituted in the year 
1799 by Sultan Selim II]. It is a re- 
mark which could not escape the com- 
piler of these volumes, that this event 
forms a memorable zra in the annals of 
the eighteenth century ; for itis singular 


the first order of knighthood, that of 
Malta, was professedly established, 
should have instituted a military one to 
recompense the bravery of a christian 
aud a hero, and expressly to commemo- 
rate a victory gained on their own coasts, 
and upon which depended their existence 
as a nation. 

{f the age of chivalry had really ex 
pired, such a work as the present would 
have been interesting to the historian, as 
concentrating in a small compass many 
authentic documents respecting the ori 
gin and constitution of those establish- 
ments, which have preGuced so sensible 
an effect on the state of society in Eu- 
rope ; if on the contrary the age of chi- 
valry is actually reviving, a double in- 
terest must be excited: institutions of 
this sort, indeed, are not likely to 
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ynoulder away so long as the profession 
of arms. is honourable, and military en- 
terprize held high in admiration. 

Orders of chivalry existed in very re- 
mote antfquity, and to trace the origin 
of them would be an enquiry rather cu- 
tious than useful. Romulus established 
an arder of Equites consisting of three 
hundred noble youths; the members of 
this order had a horse and zing presented 
to them at the public expence, on condi- 
tion that they: appeared on horseback 
whenever the state required their ser- 
vices ; and Dionysius in describing the 
transvectia, which was a solemn proces- 
sion, instituted in honour of Castor and 
Pollux, says that every man bore the or- 
naments which had been presented to 
him by the general as a reward of his 
valour. Plutarch also tells us, that 
when the Equites had served out their 
legal time, it was customary for their 
horse to be led to the seat of the two 
censors in the forum, where each gave 
an account of his services, and after an 
examination into his merits, was dis- 
charged accordingly with glory or dis- 
grace. ‘The investiture of the sword and 
shield among the Germans, as mention- 
ed by ‘Tacitus, was obviously an order of 
merit, at once the reward of valorous 
atchievements, and an incentive to the 
performance of them. 

The spirit of chivalry which took its 
rise in times of turbulence and barbarism 
will not be suffered to languish even in 
periods of peace and sivilization: among 
barbarous nations, arms, as it is the most 
useful, so it is the only honourable pro- 
fession: it is well known that during se- 
veral centuries, in those ages when sci- 
ence was uncultivated, and the arts of 
peace were considered as ignuble, every 
high-born gentleman in Europe was a 
soldier ; his body was trained to feats of 
hardihood and prowess, and his whole 
mind was given to the acquirement of 
military skill. His sports were military : 
tournaments and jousts were at once an 
exercise and an amusement to him. In 
the feudal ages the weak were exposed 
to the insolence and rapacity of the 
strong; all was anarchy and violence, 
till the sallies of an oppressor upon the 
innocent and defenceless were repulsed 
by some more generous and more power- 
ful individual. For the purpose of pro- 


tecting the oppressed, and of securing 
their own possessions from rapine and 
plunder, individuals of rank associated, 
and strengthen:d their assgciation by a 
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religious ceremony ; admission into these 
associations was deemed the highest ho-- 
nour, the qualifications required of the 
candidate were not of vulgar attamment, 
and the ceremonies of his admission were 
solemn and impressive. * 

That these chivalrous institutions 
should be preserved in periods of peace 
and civilization, will not surprise us, if 
we consider that the virtues of knight- 
hood have led to that civilization which 
we now enjoy, and must ever be essential 
to its existence Humanity, generosity, 
courtesy,..and fidelity, were no less 
knightly virtues than valour and prow- 
ess: to the genius of chivalry we are in- 
debted for the high sense cf honour 
which peculiarly distinguishes military 
men, and for that humanity with which 
the operations of war itselt are carried 
on, ane which strips it of half its horrors. 
Orders of knighthood however were not 
always instituted for military purposes, 
the support of the christian religion be- 
ing generally a partial object at least : 
the most noble Order of the Garter had 
its origin in the gallantry of Edward the 
third, a virtue for the refinements of 
which we are also indebted to chivalry, 
and the order of St. Lazarus of Jerusa- 
lem was instituted upon a principle of 
benevolence. The particular duty of the 
last fraternity “ was to superintend and 
heal those who were labouring under the 
ravages of the leprosy ; and to that end 
a celebrated hospital at Jerusalem, of 
which St Lazarus was the patron, was 
especially consigned to the patron, as a 
receptacle for lepers.” ‘That other than 
military objects were in view, and the 
extermination of the enemies of christia- 
nity by the sword is indisputable, since 
the order of knighthood is yet conferred 
on females, and there are in existence ut 
this day four orders solely instituted fur 
the ladies. 

These were doubtless deviations from 
the original institution, in whatever age 
or in whatever country that institution 
sprung. In the feudal times men of opu- 
lence, in addition to the superiority of 
their armour and their weapons over th 
common people, had also the advantage 
of fighting on horseback. This was so 
striking a distinction that an eguestrian 
order would obviously arise from it. 
Mr. Gibbon says, that between the age 
of Charlemagne and that of the Cru- 
sades, a revolution had takea place 
among the Spaniards, the Normans, and 
the French, which was gradually exe 
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tended to the rest of Europe. The ser- 
vice of the infantry was degraded to the 
plebeians, the cavalry formed the strength 
of the armies, and the honourable name 
of miles or soldier was -confined to the 
gentlemen who served on horseback and 
were invested with the character of 
knighthood. ; ; 
In perusing the very brief—too brief 
dissertation which is prefixed to these 
volumes upon the existing state of knight- 
hood in Europe, we find that chivalry is 
considered as the offspring of the Cru- 
sades. It is true, indeed, that after the 
final reduction of the Holy Land the spi- 
rit of chivalry burned with the highest 
ardour among adventurers at home, but 
it was because they could not indulge 
their enterprising genius abroad. The 
spirit of chivalry sprung from the man- 
ners of the age, and notwithstanding 
the temporal honours and the advan- 
tages which the crusader enjoyed in this 
world, and the hopes of happiness which 
were held out to them as a remuneration 
of their pious toils in the next, so many 
thousand—so many million persons 
would not have assumed the cross had 
they not been already animated with that 
enthusiastic spirit of chivalry which in 
later times became more refined and 
more manageable. Perhaps the institu- 
tions of chivalry, though certainly not 
the spirit of it, originated in the customs 
of duelling, and judicial combat, which 
prevailed over Europe for so long a 
time. During the private wars which 
afflicted Europe for so many centuries, a 
considerable degree of personal emula- 
tion as well as resentment would arise 
in the bosom of those leaders, who had 
perhaps frequently struggled with each 
other in the field of battle. And as as- 
sassination died away from the cowardly 
spirit which it indicated, the challenge 
to single combat succeeded, where the 
skill and prowess of the contending par- 
ties had ample room to display them- 
selves. ‘The hero of these ages disdain- 
ed to take his enemy by surprise: he 
fought for victory, but he also fought 
for glory, and this could not be attained 
unless his adversary commenced the 
combat upon equal terms. Each party 
vindicated his honour, and professed to 
be the champion of truth, virtue, and 
religion. These single combats were 
rather encouraged than restrained by the 
civil power, and indeed the more from 
those defectsin judicial proceedings, those 
uncertainties of proof arising from the 


want of written documents, which pre- 
vail among a rude unlettered people. 
As these combats were appeals to heaven 
they were regulated with all the forma- 
lities of a solemn judicial process, and 
would naturally keep alive that jealousy 
of honour which became a fundamental 
principle of knighthood, and which evé- 
ry member of the order swore to main- 
tain with his sword, when at his invest- 
ment he received a slight touch on the 
cheek or shoulder, as the last blow he 
could suffer to be inflicted on him with 
impunity. Itis needless to remark that 
the custom of duelling and the trial by 
judicial combat prevailed a considerable 
time in Europe, though not in England, 
before the Crusades. 

Selden does not allow of judicial com- 
bat in England before the Norman con- 
quest : the old Saxon laws of Alfred, 
Edward, Athelstane, Edmund, Edgar, 
are silent on the subject ; nor says he, as 
I remember, have the monkish stories of 
that age any authority for the proof of 
it. But inthe laws of William the first 
it is decreed; that if a Frenchman ap- 
peal an Englishman of perjury, murther, 
theft, manslaughter, or robbery, Anglus 
se defendat per quod melius voluerit, aut 
judicio ferri aut duello. (Selden. Duello, 
chap. vi.) He considers the custom as 
having been derived from the Lombards, 
and quotes an old Italian historian (Ca- 
rol. Sigon. de regno Italiz, lib. i to 
prove the prevalence of the custom: 
Longobardorum antiqua est consuetudo, 
ut crimina vel maxima singulari przlio 
purgarentur, que postea per leges trans- 
lata per multa tempora observata est. 

Now if there was any thing chivalrous 
in these decisions as well as superstitious, 
although orders of knighthoed might not 
be instituted till the period of the wars 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, yet, 
it is evident, that the spirit which gave 
birth to these institutions, the high spirit 
of chivalry prevailed long before, and 
arose out of the turbulent and ferocious 
manners of more early times. 

The oldest order of knighthood is 
that of St. John of Jerusalem, instituted 
in the year 1048, but we read of the 
creation of individual knights in much 
earlier periods of history. The dignity 
of Knights of the Spur, or Bachelors, is 
often mentioned in the Saxon times: in 
a charter of Kenulph, king of Merce- 
land, of the year 806, to the Abbey of 
Crowland, he confirms to the Abbey, 
Eleemosynam quam Algarus afiles etiam 
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dudum meus dedit illis in Baston et in 
Repingale. The same knight is men- 
tioned in a confirmation of Witlaf to the 
same monastery: item donum Algari 
militis, silicet, Northland in Baston. 
Item donum ejusdem Algari militis in 
Repingale ; and there is added in this of 
Witlaf, item donum Oswini militis in 
Draytona. [Vide Selden. Titles of 
Honor, Part II. Sect. xxxitt.] 

The ceremonies and circumstances, 
says Selden (ut sup. Sect. xxx1v.) at the 
giving this dignity in the elder times 
were of two kinds especially, which we 
may call courtly and sacred. The courtly 
were the feasts held at the creation, giv- 
ing of robes, arms, spurs, and the like ; 
whence as in the stories of other nations, 
so in those of ours, armis militaribus donare, 
or cingulo militari, and such more phrases 
are the same as militem facere. 'The sa- 
cred are the holy devotions, and what 
else was used in the church at or before 
the receiving of the dignity, whence also 
consecrare lien, was to make a knight. 
Those of the first kind are various in the 
memories that preserve them, and yet 
they are rarely or never without the 
girding with a sword, until in later ages, 
wherein only the stroke on the neck or 
shoulder, according to the use at this 
day, hath most commonly supplied it. 
The anc! 2ntest mention of any courtly ce- 
remonies used at the creation of a knight 
with us is in that of King Alfred, his 
knighting his grandchild Athelstan, that 
was afterwards king. Nam etavus (saith 
William of Malmesbury, de gest. reg. 
lib. 2. cap. 6.) prosperum ei regnum olim 
imprecatus fuerat, videns et gratiose 
complexus speciei spectate puerum et 
gestium elegantiam; quem etiam et 
premature militem fecerat, donatum 
chlamyde coccinea, gemmato baltheo, 
ense Saxonico cum vagina aurea. 

These instances, to which others 
might be added, are sufficient to shew 
that the chivalrous ceremony of knight- 
hood long preceded the times of the 
Crusades, although incorporated frater- 
nities of knights were not known till 
about that period. 

As a specimen of the manner in which 
the work which has called forth these ob- 
servations is executed, we shall extract 
the account which is given of the 
Knights of the Holy Cross, or the Teu- 
tonic Order. 


‘* The commencement of its establish- 
ment, is to be ascribed to a devout German, 
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who, with the permission of the then exist- 
ing patriarchs, built and endowed an hospi- 
tal for the sick pilgrims, who were his coun- 
trymen ; and likewise a chapel to the honour 
of the mother of our Saviour. In a short 
time many pious Germans were disposed to 
maintain so excellent an institution; the 
men of Bremen and Lubeck, in particular, 
distinguished themselves to a most eminent 
degree, and exhibited the utmost zeal for the 
good of this foundation. They not only 
courageously protected the pilgrims, during 
the siege of Acre, (the Ptolomaeus of the 
ancients,) but many of them became hospi- 
talers, and took care of the wounded and 
sick. 

«* Many persons of high rank likewise at- 
tended on the hospital ; and Pope Caelestin 
the ILI. formerly instituted this society into 
a order, under the title of the Brothers of 
the German House, and of the Hospital of 
our biessed Lady of Jerusalem. 

‘«* His Holiness permitted them to elect a 
chief from amongst their own members ; and 
theretpon, they unanimously nominated 
Henry de Wallpott, a person descended from 
a very ancient and noble family, and who 
in the year 1191, had become a professed 
monk of the Order of St. Augustin. 

«« The ensign of the order, 1s a black cross 
with a border of silver ; and it is worn upon 
a white mautle, on the left side. The knights 
also bear this cross with their arms, upon a 
white field, in the same manner as was grant- 
ed to Henry de Wallpoitt, in 1193, by the Pope 
abovementioned. They-have likewise thesame 
c:oss upon the left breast of theirdaily outward 
apparel ; and round the neck, they usually 
wear a gold black enamelled cross, surmount- 
ed with a knightly helmet of massy gold, 
covered with a coating of dark blue enamel. 
This cross is somewhat of an oblong form ; 
and it is worn suspended from a rich watered 
black ribbon of the breadth of three fingers. 
But this cross has been frequently altered and 
augmented ; and John de Brienne, king of 
Jerusalem, in 1206, adorned the same with a 
cross of gold. 

«* Herman de Salza, the fourth grand mas- 
ter of this order, having by his consummate 
prudence and superior abilities, found means 
to terminate the uuhappy dissentions exist- 
ing between Pope Honorius the III. and 
the Emperor Frederick the II. that prince 
being desirous of conferring upon the o 
master a signal mark of his gratitude, he to 
that end, not only granted the dignity of 
Prince of the Empire, to him and his succese 
sors; but likewise gave him his especial per 

nission, to charge the arms of the order with 
the Imperial Eagle. His holiness, as a proof 
of his esteem, presented him with a ring of 
great value ; enjoining him to wear the same 
constantly. Since that epoch it has ever 
been customary, so soon as a new grand mas- 
ter is elected, to invest him with this ring, in 
memory of a transaction equally meritorious 
and remarkable. 
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« Finally ; in 1250, during the admimis- 
tration of Conrad, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
the fifth grand master, Lowis the FX. King of 
France, embellished the four points of the 
cross, with four fleurs-de-lis of gold, as a 
remembrance of the sense he entertained of 
the services rendered to him by the order. 

« The knights acquired so much reputa- 
tion, and such great ésteertt, by their valour, 

.as induced Conrad, Duke of Massovia and 
Cujavia, to send an ambassador in 1229, to 
their grand master, Hermian de Salza, de- 
manding his friendship, aid requesting that 

eneral, in case of need, to assist him with 

his forces against the Prussians. 

*¢ Wishing to attract the order into his 
states, the duke granted to the knights, the 
countries of Culm and Lobaw; and whatever 
they might conquer from the Prussians ; to 
the end that the latter might be deprived of 
all their.possessions, in his dominions. 

*¢ This donation he sent to the grand 
master ; and it was afterwards confirmed by 
Pope Gregory the IX. 

«* During the regency of Herman de Salza, 
the order of the knights of Porte-Glaives, ex- 
isting in Livonia, under their General Vol- 

uin Schenk, was, by. the command of the 
aoe abovementioned, united with. this 
order. 

** This union was effectuated at Rome in 
the year 1233, according to some opinions ; 
or in 1234, according to others. The knights 
were then become so powerful, that they 
were nearly masters of an Livonia and Prus- 
sia; insomuch that they erected nine bishop- 
rics, viz. four in Prussia, and five in Livonia. 
They likewise founded Elbing, Marienburg, 
Thorn, Dantzig, and Kénizgsberg in Prassia, 
and several other cities of less importance, in 
the same country. 

«In 1295 they completely subdued all 
Prussia, and reduced it entirely under their 
domination ; although it had five times re- 
volted against them. 

«© The order made no small progress like- 
wise in Livonia, where is became master of 
Courland and Semigallia ; aud in 1288, it 

brought the whole province under its abso- 
lute dominioi. 

“¢ This illnstrious order beittg so powerful, 
the principal cares of the knights were turn- 
ed towards the maintaining themselves in the 
possession of their conquests; and to repel 
the attacks of their hostile and formidable 
neighbours. 

*¢ Their territories were frequently invad- 
ed by them, and on that account they were 
compelled to wage heavy wars against the 
natives of Lithuania and Russia. Although 
they gained considerable advantages over 
these people ; nevertheless, such successes 
wer¢ more than counterbalanced by the loss 
of their principal establishment, at Acre in 
Syria. dis disaster happened during the 
administration of Conrad de Feuchtwangen, 
the XI. grand master. In 1291, Mulech 
Seraph, Sultan of Egypt, made himself mas- 
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ter of that city, and the remainder of the 












knights were obliged to quit that country. 

«© Expelled from Syria, they formed a mo- 
mentary establishment at Venice. Soom af- 
ter they chose Marburg in the country of 
Hesse, 2s thie chief ie of their order ; 
and even now 2 magnificent palace belonging 
thereto, still subsists in that city. Powerfu 
considerations however, in F306, induced 
Goditey de Hohentohe, the grand master, to 
transfer the seat of the order to Marienburg 
in Prussia; and since then no provincial 
grand master has existed in that country. 

«« The order not only suffered on account 
of the burthensome. wars in which it was 
engaged ; it was convulsed and torn by intes- 
tine divisions, during a long series of years. 
Under the administration of the grand mas- 
ter Conrad de Jungingen, Uladisiaus Jagel- 
Jen, the then reigning king of Poland, en- 
deavoured to profit by these internal feuds. 
With the assistance of Withold, Duke of 
Lithuania, he attacked Prussia ; but the ge- 
neral of Livonia coming opportunely to the 
aid of the grand master, in the year 1403, 
peace was concluded between Poland and 
the order. This peace was of no long dura- 
tion ; it was broke by Ulrich de Jungingen. 
Such an infraction of treaties made it neces- 
sary for Uladislaus Jagellon to combine his 
whole forces with those of his father Wit- 
hold. By these means, the king assembled 
an army ef 150,000 men, with which he at- 
tacked the army of the grand master, amount- 
ing only to 83,000. The battle began near 
the village of ‘Tonnenberg, on the 15th of 
July 1410, O. S. and the slaughter was 
prodigious on both sides. The most au- 
thentic agcounts of those times, maintain 
that the’ Poles lost 60,000 men, and the 
knizhts 40,000 men, in this memorable and 
well fought engagement. 

«* The governmeat of the order becoming 
extremely oppressive, several countries and 
cities formed an alliance against the knights. 
It was concluded at Marienwender ; and in 
1453 the greatest part of Prussia had detach- 
ed itself from the order, and put itself under 
the protection of the king of Poland. 

«© This transaction gave rise to a war equally 
violent and bloody. In 1566 peace was con- 
cluded by the interposition of the Pope ; and 
at Thorn the following treaty was made and 
ratified by the Polish monarch, Casimir the 
IV. and the grand master of the order: viz. 
that Pomerelia and the territories of Culm 
and Michelan, and likewise the cities of Erm- 
land, Marienburg, and Elbing, should be 
ceeded to the crown of Poland: and, that the 
reminder of Prussia should appertain to the 
order 5 the grand inaster receiving, the inves- 
titure thereof ; it being considered as a fief 
belonging to the kingdom of Poland, and 
held by military tenure. 

«At length, in the XV century, the 
knights were totally dispossessed of Prussia: 
Albert de Brandenburg, then grand master, 
having embraced the Luthcran religion, 
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Sigismund, king of Poland, his cousin, 
solemnly invested him with the sovereignty 
of that country. This event took plate at 
Cracow, on the 5th of Aprii 1525 ; and thus 
Prussia became a possession of the house of 
Brandenburg. From that period it has been 
denominated Ducal Prussia: and Frederic 
the IIT. margrave of Brandenburg, and elec- 
tor of the Holy Roman Empire, in 1701 pro- 
cured the same to be erected into a kingdom, 
the Emperor Leopold the first, having grant- 
ed an Imperial concession to that effect. 

«* In the mean time, Walter de Kronberg, 
the new elected grand master, retired to Mer- 
gentheim in Franconia, and stiled himself 
administrator of the grand mastership in 
Prussia, and master of the Teutonic Eques- 
trian order, in the countries of Germany, 
Italy, and their dependencies. As such he 
was recognised as a sovereign prince of the 
empire ; was likewise received as a member 
of the circle of Franconia ; and the order has 
enjoyed these dignities to this day. 

“« In 1790 the possessions of this order were 
divided into 11 bailiwicks : viz. 1 Alsace; 2 
Austria ; 3 Tyrol; 4 Coblentz; 5 Franco- 
nia; 6 Biesen ; 7 Westphalia ; and 8 Lor- 
raine ; which are of the roman catholic com- 
munion : and 9 Hesse; 10 Thuringia ; and 
11 Saxony ; which three last are of the Lu- 
theran faith. But such protestants as are 
admitted, must in all other respects conform 
to the statutes of the order ; and attend the 
chapter at Mergentheim, whensoever it is 
held. 

«* The Emperor Joseph II. diminished very 
considerably the possessions of the order, sI- 
tuated in his states: and the late treaty of 
Luneville must have deprived it of two 
—— bailiwicks; those of Alsace and 

orraine. 

«* The present grand master, is his Royal 
Highness the Archduke Charles Louis, se- 
cond brother of the reigning emperor of 
Germany, born September the sth, 1771. 
He succeeded to that dignity upon the death 
of his uncle the late elec:or of Cologne.” 


It appears from the extract which we 
have just made, that the compiler of 
these volumes gives an account of the 
insignia of the different orders of knight- 
hood now existing in Europe, and the 
origin of them ; the ceremonies of in- 
vestiture are generally added, their con- 
stitution, and present state of decadence 
or splendour, &c. &c. &c. The number 
of orders now existing is sixty-six : three 
of them are Amare | which elect their 
own grand masters; one papal; eight 
imperial ; thirty-two royal; five elec- 
toral and archiepiscopal ; thirteen ducal 
or princely ; and four destined pariicu- 
larly for the fair sex. “ It is.worthy of 


Tt 


notice,” says the editor, that “ England 


. 


is the only country wherein there is no 
established military order, as in the He- 
reditary Imperial States, in Russia, in 
‘rance, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Na- 
ples, Savoy, Prussia, Florence, the 
Duchy of Wirtemburg, Hesse Cassel, 
and several other states of the Empire: 
nor any for artists, as at Rome, in 
France, and in Sweden, where sciences 
and the liberal arts have not been over- 
looked.” This is an unaccountable 
mistake to have made, since the Order 
of the Bath was instituted by Richard 
the second, as a military order, and the 
author himself says, in another part of 
the work, that “it is almost equally 
distributed amongst, or conferred upon, 
the most deserving members of the di- 
plomatic corps: general officers who 
have served with reputation, and naval 
commanders, whose valour and achieve- 
ments, independent of court intrigue, 
ministerial favour, or parliamentary 
preponderance, have obtained for them 
this mark of sovereign beneficence.”” 
In the united empire, no one who is an 
officer in the army or navy, or who en- 
joys any post under the crown, or in 
virtue of the king’s commission under 
the sign manual, can accept any foreign 
Order, without a royal warrant or per- 
mission being first obtained, and duly 
registered in his majesty’s College of 
Arms. At present this favour is 
never refused, but in former times a 
more jealous conduct was pursued: our 
editor has related an anecdote of Eliza- 
beth from the account of M. de Wic- 
guefort. ‘ Henrythe fourth of France 
having given the Order of St. Mi- 
chacl to Nicholas Clifford and An- 
thony Shirley, as a reward for the ser- 
vices they had done him during the 
war; these two gentlemen returning to 
England, the queen ordered them to be 
put in prison, and commanded them 
to send back the order, and to take 
proper steps that their names should 
be erased from the register.” She said, 
“ that as a chaste spouse should look 
only on her husband, so ought a subject 
to look up to that sovereign whom Ged 
has established to reign over him. I 
will not allow,” said the queen, “ that 
my sheep be marked with a stranger’s 
mark, nor that they follow the whistle 
of a foreign shepherd!” See “« L’Am- 
bassadcur et ses fonctions par M. de 
Vicquefort, p. 99. Sec. ix. Liv. 2, 
de l’edition de Cologne 1689. 
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In an advertisement prefixed to this 
work, itis stated to be compiled from 
various authentic pieces of manuscript: 


~~‘ from the historical collections of Eich- 
ler, and M. Archenholtz, (late librarian to 
his Serene Highness Frederic II. Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel,) and particularly from ori- 
ginal documents, deposited in the archives 
of several modern orders, which by commands 
of the sovercigns, have, by the secretaries of 
those orders, been especially communicated 
to the editor. To which are added copious 
explanatory notes, and illustrations drawn 
from Collins’s Peerage; Clark's concise 
History of Knighthood ; and many eminent 
authors who have wrote upon the subject. 

‘© In the body of this compendium will 
be found the names of those British noble- 


men and gentlemen, who are, or have been - 


invested with foreign orders, during the 
reign of his present majesty; and in most 
instances, the causes, for which they have 
eceived those distinctions, are impartially 
demonstrated. This work is calculated for 
the information of those who study modern 
history, or who travel on the Continent.” 


These volumes are dedicated to Lord 
Nelson, who is the patron of the work, and 
whose name, wherever it occurs, is men- 
tioned in terms of the most odious, con- 
temptible, and disgusting adulation. We 
understand that the author of this work, 
which is printed at Hamburg, is a Ger- 
man, M, Ruhl: to an anonymous editor 
we are indebted tor the notes, many of 
which are very curious and amusing. In 
a note to the account of the order of the 
Bath, the editor says, that “ this name 
was conferred upon it, and the knights 
were obliged to bathe themselves before 
they could receive the golden spurs.” 
‘The editor cannot mean toimply, surely, 
that the ceremony of bathing was intro- 
duced by Henry the Fourth, when he 
created the forty-six knights on his co- 
ronation. The ceremony is much more 
ancient, but, perhaps, had been inter- 
rupted, and the Knights of the Bath 
might have been so denominated from 
the revival of it on this occasion. They 
certainly did bathe themselves on this 
occasion. Selden, whom we must refer 
to again, as we have not Froissart before 
us, thus gives the historian’s words: 
“€elle nuict,” says he, speaking of the 
Saturday before his coronation, * y veil- 
lerent tous les escuyers, qui devoient estre 
faitz chevaliers le lendemain, que fyerent 
le nombre de xivi. et eurent tous ses 
escuyers, chacun sa chambre, e¢ chacun 
sa baign, ou ils se baignerent celle nuict; et 
lend main le duc de Lancastre, les fit 
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chevaliers a sa messe, et leur donne 
longues cottes verdes a estreits manches, 
fourres de menuver en guise de prelats, 
et avoint les dits chevaliers sur la senestre 
espaule, un double cordeau de soye 
blanche a blanches houpells pendans.” 
The ancient Franks are supposed to have 
practised bathing before they conferred 
knighthood. ‘The custom of bathing, 
vigils, and such like,” says Selden, “ were 
in some use in the elder times in France, 
at the giving this order of knighthood” 
(Knights Bachelors). And in an old 
book of chess-play, written by a Prench- 
man, and translated by P. Caxton into 
English, it is said “when the knights 
been made, they been bayned or bathed. 
That is the sign they should lead a new 
life and new manners. Also they wike 
all the night in prayers and orisons unto 
God, that he would give them grace 
that they may get that thing that they 
may not get by nature. The king or 
prince girdeth about them a sword in 
sign that they should abide and keepen 
him of whom they have taken their des- 
pences and dignity.” 

But the custom of bathing on re- 
ceiving knighthood, prevailed in Eng- 
land’ long before the Order of the 
Bath was instituted. Henry the First, 
purposing the marriage of his daughter 
Maud, the empress, to Geoffry of An- 
jou, toknight him at Roan, in the year 
1127, on Whitsunday following desires 
the earl his father, ut filium suum nudum 
militem ad ipsam Pentecostem, rotoma- 
gum honorifice mitteret, ut ibidem cum 
cocyuxvis suis arma suscepturus regali- 
bus gaudiis interesset. This young 
gentleman, with five more of like qua- 
lity, attended by twenty-five squires, 
were bathed (according, saith du Favin, 
to the custom of France; but I cannot 
doubt, is the remark which Selden makes, 
but that Henry the First used the cus- 
toms that were agreeable to his own 
country also, though he gave the order 
in his duchy of Normandy) and then 
coming in robes proper for the cere. 
mony, received the cignity by having 
horse and arms given them. [lluscente 
die altera, balneorum usus, uti tyrocinti sus- 
cipiendi consuetudo expostulat (saith Jehn 
the monk of Maire-monstier, as du Favin 
cites him) paratus est. Compertorege a 
cubiculariis quod Andegavensis, et qui 
cum eo venerant, ascendissent de lavacro 
jussit eosud se vocari. Post corporis ab- 
lutionem, ascendens de balneorum lavacro 
comitis Andegavorum generosa proles 
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Goffredus, bysso retorta ad carnem in- 
duitur, &c. &c. Vide Seld. Tit. of Hon. 
Part II. chap. iii. sect. 24. and chap. v. 
sects. $3 and 45. 

Mr. Gibbon, describing the rise of 
chivalry, which he considers as having 
taken place between the age of Charle- 
magne and that of the crusades, re- 
marks that superstition mingled at this 
period in every public and private action 
of life; ‘* in the holy wars,” says he, “ it 
sanctified the profession of arms, and the 
order of chivalry was assimilated in its 
rights and privileges to the sacred orders 
of priesthood. The bath and white 
garment of the novice, were an inde- 
cent copy of the regeneration of baptism: 
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his sword, which he offered on the altar, 
was blessed by the minister of religion; 
his solemn reception was preceded by 
fasts and vigils; and he was created a 
knight in the name of God, of St. George 
holt of St. Michael the archangei.” 
Chap. lviii. 

We have dwelt so long on these vo. 
lumes, that we must now take our leave 
of them, regretting that a more detailed 
account of the installation of the Knights 
of the Bath, of its rules and orders, &c. 
should not have been given, whilst many 
continental orders are enlarged on which 
are in comparison perfectly insignifi- 
cant. , 


Arr. II. The principal historical and allusive Arms borne by Families of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ircland, with their Authorities, collected by an Antiquary ; with 


a Representation of the Arms on Copper Plates. 


THE jewel of this book is the dedi- 
cation. 

*€ To the Ladies of the United Kingdom. 

«In contemplating the diversified orna- 
ments of the creation, there are none which 
impress the mind with so much delight as the 
beautiful forms of our fair countrywomen. 
The most perfect symmetry, grace, and ele- 
gance, are comprised in their construction— 
the delicately blended tints of their com- 
plexions, the animated and interesting ex- 
pression of their features, the general com- 
bined effect of their persons, arrest our ad- 
miration and regard. 

** But when to these personal attractions 
are added soft and ingratiating manners, that 
flexibility of disposition, which at once 
soothes and corrects the rugged and boiste- 
rous nature of man, that attendant sympa- 
thy which mitigates his sorrows, or ‘height- 
ens his enjoyments; and, above all, that 
seemingly innate tendency to piety, compas- 
sion and benevolence, so conspicuous in the 
far greater proportion of them ; can they be 
considered otherwise than as the greatest 
boon of Providence? 

«* Jt is natural therefore, that men should 
be candidates for the ‘estimation and ap- 
proval of those whom they so much venerate; 
and certain it is, that the applause and par- 
tiality shewn by the more amiable sex to the 
adventurous and intrepid, has been, if not a 
leading inducement, yet a concurrent one, to 
daring and heroic actions; and, as the fol- 
lowing sheets chiefly consist of a detail of 
such actions, to whom can they be so aptly 
inscribed, as to those who have a powerful 
secret influence in producing them, 

By their devoted humble servant, 
THE EDITOR.” 


We consider this as perfectly original, 
believing that no antiquary, however 
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much he may have been the devoted 
humble servant of the ladies, ever ad- 
dressed them so tenderly before, or pre- 
sented so appropriate an offering to them 
as a quarto volume of heraldry. 

The design of the author is to collect 
the histories of all allusive arms. This 
he has executed with sufficient diligence, 
and sometimes with more than sufficient 
credulity, as when, upon the authority of 
family tradition, he believes that a Saxon 
Jandholder defeated a thousand Norman 
soldiers by mounting his men on bulls, 
The following verses, which are the te- 
nure of the lands of Rawdon, he believes 
to have been written in William the Con. 
queror’s reign, 


«‘T William, King, the thurd yere of my 
reigne, 

Give to thee, Paulyn, Raydon, Hope, and 
Hopetowne, 

Wyth all the bounds both up and downe, 

From Heaven to yerthe, from verthe to hel, 

For the and thyn, ther to dwel, 

As truly as this kyng-ryke is myn; 

For a cross bowe and an arrow, 

When I sal come to hunt on Yarrow ; 

And in token that this thing is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with my tooth.” 


This savours as little of the “ anti- 
quary” as his dedication, 

The engravings in this volume are 
the very worst that ever were published 
The elephants trunks are shaped l: 
trumpets. The lions look like law 
the eagles like owls, and the ov 
antiquaries. The common bir? 
like any in heaven above ; t! 
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beasts not like any in earth below, and spread eagles are like devils, andthe 
the common fish not like any in the hippopotamus resembles a Frenchman 






waters under the earth. The griffinsand taking snuff. 


Art. III. The Decameron, or ten Days? Entertainment of Boccaccio, translated from the 
Italian. Second edition, corrected and improved. To which are prefixed, Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Boccaccio, and an Advertisement. By the Author of Old Nick, Se. 


8vo. 2 vols. 


LITTLE need be said upon an old 
translation of a well-known work. 'The 
cditor has corrected a few inaccuracies, 
and has chastised the manners, if not 
the morals of Boccaccio. The life of 
the author is very ably drawn up, and 
the remarks which he has prefixed, have 

een selected with sufficient care. It 
would have added considerable value 
to these volumes, if each tale had been 
prefaced with a reference to the ori- 
ginal story, where it was known, and 


Art. IV. 


THE design of this amusing work, 
the author tells us in his preface, is 


«« To demonstrate the equality of the two 
sexes, different as they may be ; and to prove 
that every thing is compensated between 
them ;—that if the one seems to be endowed 

vith peculiar qualities, not possessed by the 
other, we cannot deny the other advantages 
equally to be valued ;—that where corporeal 
strength is wanting, strength of soul supplies 
the deficiency ;—that our domination over 
the female sex is but a continued usurpation ; 
—that they have dexterously availed them- 
sclves of every opportunity of re-esiablishing, 
at least for a time, the balance between us ; 
—that in these moments of transient equa- 
lity, they have evinced an ability for every 
thing, equal to ours ; and that, with the ex- 
ception of inventive genius, their intellectual 
faculties are not inferior to our own.” 

With this view M. Segur has ran- 
sacked the historic annals of almost 
every age and country, and collected a 
large and curious body of facts, exhi- 
biting the situation of women in different 
stages of society, their employments, 
their rank, &c. &c. We feel, however, 
that all the use is not made of these 
facts to which they might have been ap- 
plied, and after having perused the 
pages before us, when we turned to 
those of professor Millar, where he 
treats on the same subject,* we were 
sensibly impressed with the superiority 
of our countryman, who traces in a 
more brief and philosophic manuer, 
the general effec. which different de- 


Women : their Condition and Influence in Society. 
mn J 
Translated from the French. 


* ¢ Observatioas coreerging the Distinction of Ranks in Society.” 


to those which have grown out of its 
where it had been imitated. This 
would have given it an historical uti- 
lity. 

Why is not the Teseide of Boccaccio 
reprinted? A sufficient sale would sure-_ 
ly be found in England, for we have 
a national interest in the story, 
which has been made our own by 
Chaucer and Dryden, and by that play 
wherein Fletcher is said to have been as- 
sisted by Shakespeare. 


By Jos. Arex. Secur. 
12mo. 3 vols. pp. 1012. 

grees of civilization in society produce 

on the condition of females, and the re- 

action, as it were, of female influence 

upon the state of society. 

Throughout the animal creation na- 
ture has made a distinction, obvious and — 
unquestionable, between the physical 
powers of the male and the female. 
The human race forms no exception: 
man excels woman in strength, activity, 
patience of fatigue, and courage—if 
that can be called courage which arises 
from a consciousness of greater muscu- 
larity and superior force. What then has 
she given to woman? Beauty. 


— Kaarros, 
> > LAN > ; 
Avr aomidwy atracesy 
Avt’ iyxiwy anavTwr" 
Nixnz Og xal oi dngor, 

- ~ 7 
Kai mig, xaAn Tis 87d. 


This beauty, however, which the 
elegant and refined voluptuary of Teos 
celebrated as so triumphant and resist- 
less in the person of woman, may be 
ascribed without flattery to her mind ; 
and although the soul, ‘indeed, is desti- 
tute of sex, the distinction is scarcely 
less obvious and unquestionable between 
the mental, than the corporeal qualities 
of man and woman. 

Much has been said of late years by 
Mrs. Wolstonecraft, and her disciples, 
concerning the state of humiliation and 
bondage in which the female sex has 
been confined by us lords of the creativity 


Chap. i. 
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who, in all ages, and all countries, are ac- 
cused of having kept them in subjection, 
by keeping them in ignorance. How- 
ever we may ridicule certain absurdities 
in the schemes and suggestions of these 
visionary reformers, some of their hints 
are worthy of attention, and have been 
attended to. Whether the female mind 
is capable of those eagle flights into the 
— of philosophy and science, which 
a Bacon.and a Newton took, is a ques- 
tion scarcely worth the trouble of de- 
bating ; a thousand instances have al- 
ready been adduced by various writers, 
to disprove the mental inferiority of fe- 
males, aad it is universally acknowledg- 
ed, that their minds are capable of infi- 
nitely higher cultivation than- it has 
usually been their lot to receive. 

The affections of the female are far 
stronger and more lively than those of 
our sex; the thousand instances of their 
heroic conduct during the French revo- 
lution, have settled this fact forever. No 
personal fatigue could overcome them, 
no personal danger could for one instant 
deter them from seeking in the foulest 
dungeons, the father or the child, the 
husband, or the lover. Months after 
months have they been known to secrete 
from revolutionary vengeance, some ob- 
ject of their affection, when the discovery 
of the concealment would have been in- 
evitable and immediate death. Were a 
friend arrested, their ingenuity never re- 
laxed a moment in contrivances for his 
escape: were he naked, they clothed 
him; were he hungry, they fed him; 
were he sick, they visited him ; and, when 
all efforts were unavailing for his deli- 
verance, often did they infuse into his 
sinking soul, their own courage to meet 
death with fortitude, and even with 
cheerfulness. In infancy they nourish 
us, in old age they cherish and console 
us; and on the bed of sickness, the ex- 
quisite delicacy.of their attentions, the 
watchings they will undergo without a 
murmur, the fretting querulousness they 
will bear with complacency, the offensive, 
the nauseous offices which they are at all 
times ready to perform, demand from us 
more than every return of attachment, 
kindness, and gratitude, which it is in 
our power to confer. 

These qualities are not the o%spring 
of civilization; they are characteristic 
of the sex, and proudly distinguish it in 
every quarter of the globe. ' This is that 
excelling beauty which nature gives to 
woman, in ample recompense jor infe- 
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rior deprivations; this is that beauty 
which indeed turns the edge of the 
sword, and makes the spear fall point- 
less. Every traveller through inhospita- 
ble wilds and pathless deserts, confirms 
the grateful testimony of Ledyard to the 
compassion, and sympathy, and tender- 
ness of woman, and authorises us to esti- 
mate the degree of civilization in any 
country, by the degree of respect and 
kindness which the female sex receives. 

M. Segur begins his work by consi- 
dering the state of women in the age of 
the patriarchs, and illustrates the cus- 
toms of these ancient shepherds, by the 
marriages of Jacob with the daughters 
of Laban. He then proceeds to their 
situation among the /Zgyptians and 
Chinese, the most early civilized people 
in the world: among the former, not- 
withstanding the climate, females were 
extricated from their bondage sooner 
than in the neighbouring countries; the 
customs of the Chinese are as immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and the Persians, 
and they are scarcely less jealous of their 
females at the present day than they 
were in the remotest antiquity. The 
Egyptians used great care in forming 
the minds of their daughters ; the Chi- 
nese, on the contrary, , wo8e always left 
them in a state of ignorance, well adapt- 
ed for that obscurity to which their ex. 
cessive jealousy would confine them.— 
Idolaters of beauty, the Chinese are for 
ever at the feet of the beings whom they 
persecute.” Authors, however, differ 
so much in their accounts, as to the situa- 
tion of women in ancient Egypt, that it 
is not safe to draw any positive conclu- 
sions concerning them. 

Greece was broken into small repub- 
lics, and the state of the women varied 
according to the precepts of moralists 
and the decrees of legislators : in Athens, 
while matrons were confined to domes- 
tic oflices, and were guarded from the 
eyes of men, moralists, legislators, and 
orators, alike bowed to the graces and 
accomplishments of an Aspasia. The 
severe Jaws of Lycurgus inured women 
to athletic exercises, and by ey | 
their beauties without the disguise o 
dress, he flattered himself that young 
men would resist the fascination to which 
they yielded, where concealment gave 
an edge to desire. 

Women obtained considerable defer- 
ence in Rome, during the early ages of 
the republics; a Roman matron gives 
us, to this day, an idea of every thing 
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that is chaste, dignified, and noble. Un- 
der the reign of the emperors they par- 
took of the general corruption, and were 
involved in, if they did not absolutely 
contribute to, the dissoluteness of the 
age and the consequent fall of the em- 
pire. At length Christianity arose, and 
into whatever country its precepts have 
penetrated, women, by becoming more 
intrinsically respectable, have been more 
respected: the disorders of the passions 
have been corrected, and latent unsus- 
pected virtues have been elicited. 

M. de Segur is of opinion that the 
barbarians of the north, who overran 
the Roman empire, brought with them 
the first germ of that gallantry which so 
long remained in Europe. 


*« Tf, in the south, Asiatic manners render- 
ed the women wretched ; if these people, by 
turns slaves and tyrants, had for them a sen- 
sual love, but little esteem ; if they passed 
all at once from worshipping to despis 
them, from an idolatrous regard, to the ex- 
cess of an inhuman jealousy ; in the north, on 
the contrary, the Scandinavians and the Celts 
regarded the women as their equa!s and their 
companions, and even sought to merit their 
approbation by efforts of courage and gene- 
rous atchievements. ‘These are the nations 
who contributed most to spread throughout 
Europe'that spirit of equity, of moderation, 
and of politeness, which forms the distinc- 
tive character of our manners. We may, 
perhaps, assign one cause for this. Among 
the Scandinavians their fortunes were limit- 
ed, and nearly equal; their manners were 
simple, and the passions only unfolded them- 
selves late, and in unison with their reason. 
They were more restrained under a severe 
climate: and if we revert to the religion of 
the Celts, we shall find that one of its most 
revered tenets was, that the Deity interfered 
even in the smallest things ; and that every 
phenomenon which appeared was only a me- 
thod whereby the divine spirit manifested 
his will. Thus visions, involuntary motions, 
sudden and unexpected desires, becaine the 
admonitions of heaven, and merited the re- 
— of those who felt them, and served as 
the organ of the Deity. 

«« The women, who, for the greater part, 
seem less influenced by reflection than by the 
instinct of nature, appeared to this people, as 
I have observed, to be better adapted than the 
men for filling this honourable ministry ; 
and on this idea rested the principal base of 
their influence. ‘They carried them along 
with them in their expeditions, followed their 
counsels, and sought in their esteem motives 
to brave every danger; and, in their ill-suc- 
cess, they feared more their reproaches than 
the sword of the enemy. 

*« We may perceive with the most super- 
ficial glance, in this sinyple and hasty, sketch 
of the esteem in which women were held by 
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the men of these barbarous countries, all the 
first ideas of chivalry, which the nations of 
the north diffused, when they inundated 
Europe. A taste for heroic adventures, and 
a desire of glory, had for a long while carried 
many Scandinavian warriors, to penetrate 
into countrics the most remote, in order to 
render their names illustrious. A constant 
habit of rapine continually exposed the weak 
to sudden attack ; and superinduced the ne- 
cessity of defenders. « Every young warrior, 
caget of renown, tcok upon himself the no- 
ble charge of protecting the fair sex, and fol- 
lowed his taste in pursuing an adventurous 
career. 

«¢ The multitudes of Scandinavians, which 
established themselves in France, Spain, 
England, and Italy, carried with them the 
taste of chivalry ; and this passion, since re- 
strained within very just limits, produced 
the refined politeness which has for so long 
a time formed a part of our manners. 

« This first impulse of chivalrous gallantry 
among the nations of the north, was far 
from possessing all that delicacy and fasci- 
nation which it afierwards acquired in Eu- 
rope, by the admixture of the tenderness of 
the Spaniards, the elegance of the French, 
and the splendid romanticity of the Moors. 
All the first notions were conceived without 
being developed: respect for the sex, love, 
devotion, the enthusicsm of glory, and a con+ 
stancy which yielded every thing to one sins 
gle object. ‘These foundations were laid ; 
but they were yet covered by a shade of 
coarseness and simplicity, which, even in the 
means of pleasing, announced a rude tender- 
ness, and left more to be seen of the warrior 
than the lover.” 

We next come to the condition of 
women in Asia. Wherever the religion 
of Mahomet prevails, there the domestic 
slavery of the female sex is confirmed, 
Mahomet, says our author, wishing ta 
stifle all those passions which he thought 
sufficiently strong to counterbalance his 
own influence on the minds of his fol- 
lowers, felt that though he could restrain 
men from intoxication by prohibiting the 
use of wine, it would be in vain to at- 
tempt to triumph over love. M. de 
Segur does not seem to have dived into 
the policy of Mahomet; many texts of 
the Koran are calculated to check the 
uncontrouled indulgence of sexual gra- 
tification. Mahomet is the only law- 
giver who enforced a positive and gene- 
ral interdiction of the use of wine; the 
climate of Arabia, it is probable, he 
thought would sufficiently inflame the 
blood, and required rather a moderating 
than a stimulating beverage. Mahomet 
certainly‘ did not wish to “¢ triumph over 
love:”? no one was a more ardent vo- 
tary of the sex than himself, and this 
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very prohibition, perhaps, was intended 
to preserve his disciples, not merely from 
impairing the faculties of their minds, 
but the vigour of their bodies. The pro- 
phet, however, was jealous of their 
power, and succeeded in undermining 
that empire which beauty in a warm 
climate is so calculated to enjoy. 

It is curious enough that M. Segur, 
after having argued against the efficacy 
of seclusion and confinement in preserv- 
ing the chastity of women, should, in the 
next page, regret the destruction of con- 
vents in France! those sacred retreats, 
as he calls them, where vi:tue rested in 
peace, where young females were pre- 
served from snares, and where their edu- 
cation was promoted! 

The devotion of one sex to the charms 
of the other was never so reverential and 
profound as during the age of chivalry : 
in this gallant period of history, the 
ladies took an ample vengeance. The 
prostrate knight was proudly recom- 
pensed for his most perilous atchieve- 
ments at the joust, the tournament, and 
the battle, by a smile from his fair one, 
As commerce extended, the arts and oc- 
cupations of peace succeeded to these 
military amusements, and as chivalry 
declined, gallantry declined with it.— 
M. Segur is disposed to believe that the 
women, alarmed at the feebleness of their 
sway, by a sort of tacit agreement and 
co-operation, produced by a sense of 
their interests, betook themselves to 
letters, as the means of resuming a firmer 
and more permanent influence. 


«« The sciences were cultivated, but more 
especially literature. A general impulse di- 
rected the mind of all te the study of lan- 
guages: it was not possible to pass suddenly 
{rom an ignorant and military life to scientific 
meditation; men wished to know how the 
ancients thought, before they reflected them- 
selves. This was the natural course of ideas. 
The knowledge of languages being diffused, 
the philosophy of the ancients came into 
vogue; but according to the character and 
temper of the minds: Aristotle and Plato 
shedecel several prophets; the Aristotelian 
philosophy occupied the universities and the 
cloisters ; the Platonic enchanted the poets, 
the lovers, the sentimental philosophers, and 
the women. These had emulated the men 
in courage, during the flourishing zra of chi- 
valry ; they were now unwilling to yield to 
them with respect to the sciences, and they 
every where instructed themselves. One 
saw, says M. Thomas, religious poets, wo- 
men of high rank taking part in controversies, 
haranguing the popes in latin, exhorting 
them, as well as kings, to declare war against 


the Turks. The Greck language, so magni- 
ficent in the poems of Homer, dazzled with 
renewed lustre. At that period, the verses 
of this sublime bard, pronounced by the 
mouth of a beautiful woman, excited enthu- 
siasm in every soul, and kindled in every 
heart all the ardours of love. 

«*¢ The women, however, did not confine 
themselves to the dry study of languages and 
abstract theology, less satisfactory to their 
imaginations than poetry, which is subser- 
vient and consequent to it, occupying the 
mind with images and the soul with senti- 
ments. They succeeded in it; and what at 
first was resorted to merely for amusement, 
became to them a source of glory and success. 

‘* But their self-love demanded still greater 
triumphs. In their eyes, talents are valuable 
only the homage which they procure to 
them. Formerly the knights fought and 
died forthem. This tender frenzy having 
subsided, they wished to be celebrated by the 
t song ; they wished that he should neg- 
ect his own glory to exalt theirs; that all 
literary works should have women for their 
theme, and that, in verse and prosé, all 
Europe should resound with the praises of * 
a sex that feeds upon incense. Their will 
was a command, and gallantry soon diffused 
itself throughout literature, as it had parti- 
cipated in the lustre of military achievements. 

“* Boccaccio was the first, who, in a Latin 
work concerning illustrious women, set the 
example of this tender adulation. Whilst 
the men still devoted themselves to intrigue 
and war, the women shone in the exercises 
of intellect. The courts of Naples, Florence, 
Mantua, Milan, were schools of grace, in- 
struction, and taste. ‘To please, to love, to 
write, to expect, and to receive homage, 
these were the employmeats of women's 
lives.” 

Notwithstanding that in his preface 
M. de Segur had stated that the object 
of his book was to demonstrate the equa- 
lity of the sexes, there are many opi- 
nions delivered in it which convey but a 
very questionable compliment to the la- 
dies. M. de Segur contends that that 
pure and steady friendship which is so 
often displayed in the other sex is little 
known among females: if a woman be 
the friend of another woman, says he, 
self-love, rivalship interpose between 
them, change their sentiments, or se- 
cretly apprise them that they are liable 
to change. Elsewhere he asserts that 
“ every thing which is moderate isa tor- 
ment to women; great movements and 
repose alternately please them, and 
without the powerful attraction of self- 
love, which induces them to endure 
every thing in order to obtain homage, 
and which causes them to submit to 
chains in the hope of one day imposing 
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them, they would not voluntarily have 
suffered any superior sway. Force alone 
could have brought them under subjec- 
tion. When the passions are kindled 
they are capaktle of rising to the most 
heroic actions, or of falling into the most 
odious excesses.” If they are less sus- 
ceptible of friendship, however, he ac- 
knowledges that in them the torch of 
Jove burns with a brighter and more ar- 
dent flame than in the bosom of the other 
sex ; “love,” says he, “ is made for them, 
and they for love.”’ 

A's to the intellectual faculties of the 
sex, M. Segur considers their genius “ as 
creative only in modifications.” We are 
at a loss to comprehend the meaning of 
this delicate distinction; their under- 
standing, he continues, more subtle than 
profound, defines with more grace than 
accuracy, with more clegance than logic. 
All energetic ideas, he contends, are de- 
nied to women; they think, but they 
can rarely meditate ; they bring to per- 
fection, they scize with greater vivacity 
than we do all the experfcial relations, 
which they present with a grace which 
is peculiar to them. Examples to the 
contrary are of no avail : these he chooses 
to consider as exceptions, and although 
M. de Segur has employed at least one 
half of his three volumes in sketching 
the characters of illustrious women, and 
although this one half is a refutation to 
the reasoning contained in the other, he 
is not to be convinced, 
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Among the numerous examples of fe. 
male superiority, that afforded -by Ca. 
therine the first of Russia is conspicuous. 
M. de Segur has given us the history of 
this very extraordinary woman, but the 
narrative is full of anachronisms from an 
original blunder as to the date of her 
birth. She is stated to have been born 
in 1702; it was in the year 1711 that 
she extricated the Czar from his perilous 
situation before the Grand Vizier on the 
bank of the Pruth! Catherine was born 
in 1687; Peter espoused her in 1711; 
and crowned her with his own hand at 
Moscow in 1724. 

In no country, perhaps, has the influ- 
ence of women been more decided than 
in France, and M. de Segur did right to 
select his own country, as affording a 
history of the reignof beauty. He goes 
back to the gallant period of Francis I. 
and marks the oscillations of their em- 
pire during the successive reigns, inter- 
spersing the narrative with several amus- 
ing anecdotes. Jt may be observed, 
however, that this is rather a history of 
gallantry than of any thing else; it isa 
history of the influence of courtezans 
upon the monarch; and this influence, 
it is obvious, depended very much upon 
his character and temperament. At last 
we come to the stormy period of the re- 
volution, which, as we have already re- 
marked, gave occasion to a thousand 
godlike instances of heroism, and affec- 
tion, and fidelity. 


Art. V. Gleanings in England, descriptive of the Countenance, Mind, and Character, of 
the Country, with new Views of Peace and War. By Mr. Pratt. Vol. III. 8vo. 


pp- 680. 


THREE thousand one hundred and 
fifty pages and upwards of these Gleanings 
has Mr. Pratt, by his own account, * laid 
at the feet” of the public, and his pages 
have been successful. 

Lottery tickets are scarcely more at 
the disposal of blind chance, than are 
the literary productions of this genera- 
tion. ‘Three years ago a translation was 
published of the True History of Mexico, 
by Bernal Diaz, himself one of the con- 
querors. This accurate and most inte- 
resting detail of one of the most splendid 
events which has ever been recorded in 
history now lies upon the publisher’s 
shelves, or is to be found at the book- 
stalls, priced at half its value: for the 
public zre contented with Dr. Robertson, 
a writer who either did not read what he 
cught to have read, er suppressed the 





facts he found which contradicted his 
own theories. Dr. Percy, to whom for 
his exquisite taste the people of England 
are more indebted than to any other 
living author, has published two works, 
both of exceeding importance, which 
have been equally unsuccessful. The 
‘“‘ Northern Antiquities” are often quoted, 
yet never reached a second edition. The 
Chinese Novel, the most indisputably 
Chinese, has scarcely been heard of. We 
have particularized these three works of 
many, because they who read merely 
for amusement, can scarcely find more 
amusing than these. Yet these works 
have obtained no sale in an age when 
Mr. Pratt finds purchasers for three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty pages and 
upwards of his Gleanings! 

It is not our intention to exercise any 
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critical severity upon the Gleanings of 
this gentleman. Some talents, sui gencris, 
he does indeed possess; and in an age 
when the indulgence of private malig- 
nity, whether in prose or verse, never 
fails to obtain public approbation, Mr. 
Pratt has some claim to indulgence for 
the indiscriminating good will with which 
he flatters all his contemporaries. They 
who will read his volumes would pro- 
bably not have employed their hours 
better, and they will not rise the worse 
from the perusal of sentiments uniformly 
friendly to good morals and kindly feel- 
ings. Of the summer insects who come 
within our reach we destroy without 
compunction such as are noxious, but it 
were cruel to shorten the life of the 
golden-chafer or the butterfly ; let them 
enjoy the summer while it lasts. 

With these feelings we proceed to give 
that attention to this volume which is 
due to the popularity of the author. 

The first letter is chiefly designed as 
introductory to what Mr. Pratt calls Na- 
tive Sonnets. Of these we extract two, 
which are characterised by an individual 
feeling, and have therefore an interest 
superior to what is commonly found in 
such compositions. 

*« Sacred to a first Impression. 
«* Primzeval object of my spotless heart, 
In life’s fresh morn, ev’n in my tend’rest 
youth, . 
When it was pure as thine, and not an art, 

The world calls wise, had warp'd fair na- 

ture’s truth. 


«© O, by what various fate and fortune hurl’d, 
W hat giddy turns of human weal and woe, 
Since those blest times, my wand'ring steps 
have hurl'd, 
Thro’ all the strange diversities below! 
* Yet, tho’ ten years have thrice been told, 
sweet maid! 
Sincelast we met—ev'n in thy dying hour— 
To the chill grave where | beheld thee laid, 
How oft has mem’ry flown and own'd thy 
pow'r? 

*« Paid thee the tribute of a heart-sprung tear 
In climes remote, yet hop’d thy spirit near!” 
* * * * 

“© To the River Ouze. 


«* What tho’ fair stream, from prouder deeps 
I come— 
The wealthy Macze, and the Imperial Rhine! 
On thy green banks | find myseli at home ; 
My wonder theirs, but my afiection thine. 
© Amidst the oziers that enrich thy side, 
In times long past, my earliest lyre 1 strung ; 
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At the rude numbers felt a poet’s pride, 

And thy still wave listen’d to my song ; 

«* And fancy smil’d, alas! and I was blest ; 

But, ah! how soon thy ready aid I sought, 
Wild with the anguish throbbing ia my breast, 
O God! forgive the still repented thought! 
‘* Giief’s madd’ning thought, in passion's 

phrenzied hour, 
Ere sorrow own’'d the sway of reason’s god- 
like power.” 

Mr. Pratt dates at the commencement 
of his volume from the fens of Hunting- 
donshire, where he leads us to the cot- 
tage of his father’s old huntsman, now a 
mole-catcher, at the age of ninety-three ! 

«¢ And, lo! seated on a brown bench, cut 
in the wall within the chimney place, in a 
corner of yon rude cottage, he presents him- 
self to your view. Behold his still ruddy 
cheeks, his milk-white locks, partly curled 
and partly strait—see how correctly they are 
separated in the middle, almost to the equal 
division of a hair—a short pipe in his mouth 
—his dame’s hand folded in his own—a jug 
of smiling beer warming in the wood ashes— 
a cheerful blaze shining upon two happy old 
countenances, in which, though you behold 
the indent of many furrows, they have been 
made by age, not sorrow—-the good sound 
age of health, without the usual infirmities of 
long life—exhibiting precisely the unperceived 
decay so devoutly to be wished. On the ma- 
tron’s knee sits a purring cat ; at the veteran’s 
foot, on the same hearth, sleeps an aged 
hound, of my father’s breed, in the direct line 
of unpolluted descent; or a ‘ true chip of 
the old block,’ as Jolin phrased it; and who, 
by its frequent and quick-repeated whaffle, 
or demi-bark, seems to be dicaming of the 
chace—an antique gun is pendent over the 
chimney—a spinning-wheel occupies the va- 
cant corner by the secoad brown bench, and 
a magpie, with closed eyes and his bill nestled 
under his wing, is at profound rest in his 
wicker cage. ‘To close the picture, the mole- 
bag, half filled with captives of the day, 
thrown into a chair, on which observe a 
kitten has clambered, and is in the act of 
playing with one of the soft victims which 
it has contrived to purloin from the bag for 
its pastime, while the frugal but sprightly 
light from the well-stirred faggot, dis lays on 
the mud, but clean walls, many a time-em- 
browned ditty, as well moral as professional ; 
such as ‘God rest you, Merry Gentlemea’ 
— The Morning is up, os the cry of 
the Hounds’—* The Sportsman’s Delight— 
* Chevy Chace’—and ‘The Jolly Huntsmena.” 

Omit the sentence ‘his dame’s hand 
folded in his own,’ which savours more 
of the sentimental than the natural, and 
this description would appear well if 
tranferred by Barker to the canvass.* 


* We had written this as_a deserved compliment to the author and the artist before we 
knew that Mr. Barker actually designed to make the portrait. 
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As the huntsman lives at Warboys, 
Mr. Pratt extracts an account of the 
famous witches of that village. If his 
other extracts had been made trom books 
equally rare, or equally interesting, we 
should set a higher value upon his vo- 
lume than it at present deserves. Some 
good cbservations upon this superstition 
are annexed. A very excellent passage 
upon the same subject might have been 
appended as a note from Cato’s letters, 
a work written upon temporary politics, 
ut containing much matter of sterling 
and permanent value. The names of 
Gordon and Trenchard should be dear 
to all lovers of civil and ecclesiastical 
freedom. Here we will quote a good 
anecdote from Mr. Pratt. 


«« Tt is not many years since an inhabitant 
of Boston, in New England, took a fancy to 
accuse his neighbour of witchcrafi, and the 
crime being clearly proved, the poor culprit 
suffered according to law. ‘The contagion 
spread, and their Sessions-house was crowded 
with witches, as much as our Old Bailey 
with pick-pockets. To the tribe it brought 
fees, and so far was well. Buta man having 
been cheated by his lawyer, made oath that 
said lawyer was a wizard. ‘This was too 
much, the clan was in danger. ‘The Court 
had a special meeting, and unanimously de- 
termined, that they would not receive any 
more information against wizards. The bye- 
Jaw had the effect of a charm, and sorcery 
was no more.” 

A similar circumstance occurred 
within our own knowledge. In some 
extensive mines in Wales the men fre- 
quently saw the devil, and when once he 
had been seen the men would never 
work any more during that day. ‘This 
evil became serious, for old Beelzebub 
repeated his visits as often as if he had a 
design to injure the proprietor. That 
gentleman at last called hismen together, 
told them that it was very certain that 
the devil never appeared to any body 
who had not deserved to be so terrified, 
and that as he would keep no rogues 
about him, he was resolved to discharge 
the first man that saw the devil again. 
The remedy was as efficient as if he had 
turned a stream of holy water into the 
mine. 

‘This subject leads Mr. Pratt to an 
enumeration of our popular superstitions, 
which is well terminated by the follow- 
ing. 

‘* But the grand soothsayers of the present 
day amongst us are the Almanack-makers, 
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and of these the immortal Moore is lord of 
the ascendant. This sublime personage en- 
joys, in one respect, a prerogative said to be 
attached only to our Sovereigns. The King 
of England, and Moore, the almanack-maker, 
never die; nay, the latter has in one pojnt 
the advantage: the successors of sell dhe 
sonages, though represented generally by the 
word king, have their Christian appellations 
of John, Henry, William, and George, but 
this immutable conjuror in chief is always 
one and the same, Francis Moore, Physician! 
He is the creed of the common people of 
England in ail matters that relate either to 
time or occurrence, peace or war, fair wea- 
ther or foul. He can count the rain and 
snow that have fallen upon the face of our 
island, in the course of our winter's solstice, 
to.a single fleat or drop ; and he kndws as in- 
timately what is doing in the sun, moon, and 
planets, as what is transacting in this nether 
sphere. He is, likewise, in the secret of first 
and second causes, and is as familiar with the 
planets and conjunetions as he is with the 
man inthe moon: But notwithstanding this 
universal knowledge, terrestrial and celestial, 
you will be charmed with his modesty—con- 
sidering how dogmatic and dictatorial most 
great men are—when I tell you, that al- 
though he knows to the nicety of a fraction 
how many potentates will be hurled from 
their thrones, and how many usurpers will 
seize the sceptre—for he is to the full as great 
a politician as_he is an astrologer—he offers 
every thing with the diffidence that charac- 
terizes a truly great mind. In a word, he is 
our only vox stellarum, hieroglyphical, chro- 
nological, meteorological, and ecliptical phi- 
losopher, since his first rising amongst us to 
this present almanack for the year of human 
redemption. Of course the dispersion of his 
predictions exceeds that of any other conju- 
ror of the empire, in the ratio of at least a 
hundred to one. How, indeed, should it be 
otherwise, since he is looked upon as oracw 
lar in all things; and I could not but smile 
the other day, when, on going into the shop 
of one of my principal booksellers to enquire 
after a work which has of late much attract- 


‘ed public notice; | was informed that the 


success of the Look I asked for would, in 
point of sale, yield but to one author alive or 
dead; and that one, said the bookseller 
gravely, is the celebrated and _ everlasting 
Francis Moore, philosopher, physician, astro- 
nomer, and almanack-maker !” 

This amusing paragraph is an ad- 
mirable specimen of the puff by induc- 
tion. The appendix contains a very ct- 
rious addition to this part in these 
jtems. 


«¢ 1. Three hundred and fifty thousand of 
Moore's Almanack are sold yearly! 

** 2. In order to prepare so large an edi- 
tion, it is necessary to be four months work- 
ing at press! 
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«*3. And each sheet is obliged to be se¢ 
up at two or three different printing-oflices, 
or it would be impossible to prepare so enor- 
mous an edition within the time! 

«© 4, What is to be published the next year 
begins printing in May!! 

“5. A ade bookseller, in his first order, 
tukes fifty thousand!!! 

«6. A man, high in office in the city of 
London, exclaimed confidentially to a friend 
of the Gleaner’s, ‘ By G—d, Sir, there will 
be no war! Moore's Almanack predicts a year 
of prosperity! and at this time speaks only of 
peace; and I would sooner believe in Moore 
than in Bonaparte or Mr. Addington! !!” 


Some letters follow upon the misfor- 
tunes of men of letters, and this leads to 
an account of the Literary fund. We 
gladly take the opportunity of stating 
the real merits of this celebrated insti- 
tution, differing indeed from this bene- 
volent writer in the view which we take ; 
for we see with our naked eye, and he 
looks through Claude spectacles that cast 
a sunshine upon every thing. 

Beyond all doubt, a society for the ad- 
vancement of literature is wanting in Eng- 
land. Booksellers must regard their own 
interest ; and if occasionally, as in the in- 
stance of Ritson’s Ancient Romances, they 
incur a certain loss because the thing itself 
is honourable, such instances occur so 
rarely that they are indeed honourable 
where they do occur. We have no aca- 
demy, and the indolence of our universities 
is proverbial abroad, evento infamy. A 
literary fund is therefore wanting, which 
should be at the expence of publishing 
such works of acknowledged utility as 
no bookseller would undertake, because 
of their uncertain or slow returns. Such 
a society, employing able men upon 
worthy pursuits, would be a national be- 
nefit, and would actually prevent the 
want which these associated gentlemen 
profess to relieve. An individual is now, 
at his own single expence, publishing the 
remains of Cimbric Literature. The 
name of Owen Jones, this munificent be- 
nefactor of letters, should be mentioned 
with that honour which will always ac- 
company it hereafter. The funds of such 
an establishment would be well employed 
in publishing a translation of these re- 
mains, and in collecting, after his exam- 
ple, the genuine poems, tales, or chro- 

icles, existing in the Erse or the Gaelic. 
In like manner should they preserve the 
early monuments of our Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman ancestors. They 
should republish those valuable speci- 
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mens of our old language, which are be- 
come so scarce as to be well nigh use- 
less. They should publish the inedited 
works of those great men upon whom 
England prides herself, and who are in- 
deed the glory of England, but whose 
manuscripts will be left to moulder as 
long as our universities remain what they 
are. We speak of the works of Roger 
Bacon, of Cudworth, and of Jeremy Tay- 
lor. They should have recompensed 
poor Richardson, the compiler of the 
Persian and Arabic Dictionary, who 
destroyed himself, because he found no 
reward for that mighty labour. They 
should still recompense the patient and 
modest man who has devoted eighteen 
years to the compilation of a Welsh 
dictionary without the hope of reward. 
We could easily extend this summary of 
what such a society ought to do; let us 
now examine what these gentlemen have 
done, and what they profess to do. 

Mr. Pratt is the encomiast of the so- 
ciety, and he says, “froma statement of 
the sums paid by the committee of the 
fund, since its first establishment, it does 
not appear that any one applicant can 
have received, on an average, more than 
fifteen pounds.” We wiil correct his 
calculation by saying, that the liberality 
of the general committee has extended 
to a donation of twenty pounds. And this 
is all that they have done, this is all that 
they purpose to do; no hope is held out 
for the future, no employment afforded. 
The poor author who applies in his dis. 
tress to these literary churchwardens're- 
ceives little more than the parish would 
have allowed him in the course of twelve 
months for the support of himself and 
family as paupers. 

Mr. Pratt now opens upon a new sub- 
ject; his correspondent having been gra- 
tified by his verses to “ Poor Toby,” he 
is led to comment upon dogs in general, 
and the virtues of those “ inestimable ape 
pendages to human sociely.”” A long story 
is related, upon Dr. Duncan’s authority, 
of a dog who preserved his master, and 
was the means of discovering a murder. 
The story itself is curious and interest- 
ing, but is sadly diluted with that senti- 
mental water gruel washy stile which is 
the abomination of this book. The next 
theme is cruelty to animals ; and here the 
author, with a proper and Lnglish feel- 
ing, reptobates the conduct of those 
statesmen who deduce English courage 
from the practice of bull-baiting; pre- 
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cious logicians! they did indeed prove 
that they themselves were “ redeemed by 
no virtue; that their private feelings 
were as detestable as their political con- 
duct; that they are as hardened to all 
humanity as they are to all shame; and 
that they would as wantonly abuse their 
power to increase the sufferings of the 
brute creation, as they have abused it to 
the increase of human misery. It was 
their system to brutalize the people whom! 
they oppressed, and they acted consist- 
ently. 

This subject of cruelty to animals in- 
troduces, quotations from Cowper, and 
from the life of Cowper, for Mr. Pratt 
is in truth a Gleaner. He then travels 
to London, and here a new world of sub- 
jects is opened to him. The female fa- 
shions are thus well ridiculed. 


«¢T have it, therefore, in contemplation 
to propose a duty upon the legs, arms, shoul- 
ders, and bosoms of those ladies who undress 
in the highest style of fashionable nakedness. 
In our tax on window-lights only such a por- 
tion of distance is allowed betwixt one pane 
of glass and another, and the tax operates on 
its passing the given bound. This might be 
a good precedent for regulating what | have 
thonghts of calling the xvdity-tax. The point 
of decency would very easily be settled, and 
to that point every lady might go; but the 
exposure of every inch beyond, whether 
above or below, would be subject to the tex. 

** Besides the usual rewards to informers, 
there might be a certain number of persons 
licensed by goverumeut. ‘These might go 
their rounds to espic the nakedness of the 
Jand; a kind of inspectors, in the way of ex- 
cise officers, invested with authority to mea- 
sure limbs exposed, guage bosoms display ed, 
&ec. whencver it is obvious the degree of na- 
kedness allowed by law is exceeded. At the 
same time to avoid all this danger of the fair 
sex being annoyed in public by these exa- 
miners, the legislature would do well to esta- 
blish a proper number of nudity-oilices, 
where ladies, on entering their names, and 
going ‘prepared with the precise point of de- 
nudation they determined upon, might obtain 
certificates, and pay the price of every joint, 
from the taxation part of the ancle upwards 
to the knee, and from the limited point of the 
arm to the unlawful part of the shoulder, 
and so downwards again. Only it might be 
adyisable to increase the weight of the tax 
according to the nature ef the parts to be ex- 
nosed. <A lady, for instance, should not 

ave the privilege of wholly uncovering her 
bosom, nor of entirely baring her shoulders, 
without reference being had to both the per- 
sonal and political mischief that may be done 
to civil society in an exhibition, and_shduld 
be taxcd accordingly. 


«*It might save trouble, also, if such ladies 
as are legally entitled to go great lengths, and 
take all siberties with the public, should ex- 
hibit their right so todo. This might easily 
be managed by forming the certificate itself 
into an ornament, on the cap, wig, train, 
apron, or any other part of the body, before 
or behind, that happens to be shaded, with 
the word permié in legible characters, either 
stampt or wrought, no matter how simply 
or olediiie. either in beads, spangles, foil, 
or jewels. The permit will, indeed, not only 
prevent the importunity of the nudity sur- 
veyors, but will be hung out as a signal 
to the spectators who have a taste for naked 
figures.” 


The markets, the shops, the theatres, 
are all visited by this Gleaner. He de- 
scribes the prisons, and the misery of their 
tenants, with some feeling; but this feel- 
ing, with all the theatrical sentimentalism 
which accompanies it, terminates in some 
wretched common-place reasons, to make 
his readers feel satisfied that all things are 
as they should be. The prisons of London, 
he says, are more splendid in their ex- 
ternal appearance than either Bucking- 
ham House, or St. James’s Palacef 
Doubtless this must be a consolation to 
the debtors who are living upon ‘bread 
and water within! Who can doubt that 
the splendour of the prison must alle- 
viate the sufferings of Ss prisoner? that 
a culprit at the bar must be flattered to 
see counsellors and judge dressed out in 
robes and wigs purely on his account? 
and that hanging is a cheerful operation 
to the party concerned, because the peo- 
ple make a holiday on the occasion, and 
call it hang fair? 

«* We must not take our ideas,” says 
Mr. Pratt, “ from any thing which our 
moralists or malcontents say of the ge- 
neral hardship of our places of confine- 
ment.”” Moralists or malcontents !—we 
recommend this synonim to Mrs. Piozzi’s 
notice for the next edition of her liberal 
and accurate work. This morsel has 
been sugared for these readers who take 
up the book at the tea table, and love to 
be told that they live in the best of all 
possible times, and in the happiest of all 
possible societies. Mr. Pratt has too 
good a heart to keep on in this story; 
upon enquiry, he says, it appears, that 
more than twenty thousand persons are 
at this time prisoners for debt ; 

**—let us therefore coolly enquire what is 
the sum of evil which the imprisonment of 
debtors brings upon our country. 

‘+ ]t seems to be the opinion of the late 
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computists, that the inhabitants of England 
do not exceed six millions, of which twenty 
thousand is the three hundredth part. What 
shall we say of the humanity or the wis- 
dom of a nation that voluntarily sacrifices 
one in every three hundred to lingering de- 
struction! 

«¢ The misfortunes of an individual do not 
extend their influence to many; yet if we 
consider the effects of consanguinity and 
friendship, and the general reciprocation of 
wants and benefits, which make one man 
more dear or necessary to another, it may 
reasonably be supposed, that every man lan- 
guishing in prison gives trouble of some kind 
to two others who love or need him. By 
this multiplication of misery we sce distress 
extended to the hundredth part of the whole 
society. 

«< If we estimate at a shilling a day what is 
lost by the inaction, and consumed in the 
support, of each man thus chained down to 
involuntary idleness, the public loss will rise 
in one year to one hundred thousand pounds ; 
in ten years to more than a sixth part of our 
circulating coin. 

«* Tam afraid that those who are best ac- 
quainied with the state of our prisons will 
confess that my conjecture is too near the 
truth, when I suppose that the corrosion of 
resentment, the heaviness of sorrow, the car- 
raption of confined air, the want of exercise, 
and sometimes of food, the contagion of dis- 
eases, from which there is no retreat, and the 
severity of tyrants, against whom there can 
be no resistance, and all the complicated hor- 
rors of a prison, put an end every year to the 
life of one in four of those that are shat up 
from the common comforts of human life. 

‘¢ Thus perish yearly five thousand men, 
overborne with sorrow, consumed by ftinine, 
or putrified by filth; many of thein ia the 
most vigorous and useful part of life; for 
the thoughtless and imprudent are commonly 
young, and the active and busy are seldom 
old. 

«* According to the rule generally received, 
which supposes that one in thirty dies veurly, 
the race of man may be said to be renewed at 
the end of thirty years. Who would have 
believed till now, that of every English ge- 
neration, an hundred and fifty thousand pe- 
rish in onr gaols? that in every century, a 
nation, eminent for science, studious of coim- 
merce, ambitious of empire, shou!d willingly 
lose, in noisome dungeons, five hundred 
thousand ofits inhabitants; a number greater 
than has ever been destroyed in the same 
time by the pestilence and sword !” 


‘ 


Vithout calling Mr. Pratt a moralist 
gr a malcontent, we will forgive him his 
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synonims for the humanity of this pas- 
sage. 

In his advertisement the author ex- 
presses an earnest wish that the ten con- 
cluding sheets might be first perused, as 
they are devoted to a heart-felt consi- 
deration of the important circumstances 
of the country at the present moment. 
Gentle reader, what were we to expect 
when thus requested to begin the book 
at the end on account of its immediate 
importance? We looked for a scheme 
to pay off the national debt, or a method 
of securing our fleet against a submarine 
attack, or a plan of fortification for Lon- 
don, or directions how to march to Paris, 
or something equally important and 
equally practicable. No, gentle reader, 
we have first, a picture of the gaicties of 
London taken from the newspapers, pa- 
ragraphs respecting routs, and balls, and 
grand dinners, and the fashionable ar- 
rangements of the week from the Morn- 
ing Post ; and this is called a grand metro- 
politan moving picture! It is indeed an 
important picture: the country must in- 
deed be miserably degraded in morals 
and intellect when the public papers are 
filled with such trash; when the * fa- 
shionables,” as they are called, can take 
a pride in having their follies and prodi- 
galities advertised, and when they are 
not punished for the publication, with 
general contempt. Next comes a sketch 
of the debates upon the war, remarks 
upon the speed of the mail coaches, an 
account of the arrival of the definitive 
treaty, a list of public charities, and an 
extract from Langhorne’s Hymn to Hu- 
manity. In truth, after having perused 
these ten sheets we cannot conceive 
how the country is to be benefited by 
them at the present moment, unless they 
be served out to the voluntecrs as car. 
tridge paper. 

We have now finished the Gleanings; 
ii Mr. Pratt will give usfor the future pic- 
tures with less. varnish, we shall be glad 
to take up his volumes. The present 
work has too many extracts, and too 
much prittle prattle; but Mr. Pratt has 
taken measure of the public taste, and 
knows how to fit it. That his works 
should last is a secondary considerae 
tion. 
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Arr. VI. Essays by the Students of the College of Fort William in Bengal: To which 
are added, the Theses pronounced at the Public Disputations in the Oriental Languages, on 


the 6th of February, 1802. 8vo. pp. 228. 


THESE essays, as the frugum primitia 
of an institution established on the sound- 
est principles of justice and of wisdom, 
and which bids fair to revive the droop- 
ing learning of the east, will be welcomed 
by every lover of science, and every friend 
tohumanity. It is well known, that the 
Marquis of Wellesley, among other im- 
portant services which he has rendered 
to the East India company, founded a 
college at Fort William for the instruc- 
tion of the junior civil servants of the 
company, in all those branches of litera- 
ture and science, which may be deemed 
necessary to qualify them fer discharg- 
ing the duties of different offices, consti- 

*ted for the administration of the go- 
vérnment of the British possessions in the 
East!ndies. It is not so generally known, 
perhaps, what those branches are, and on 
how very extensive a basis this establish- 
ment is founded. Presuming that most 
of our readers will feel the same gratifi- 
cation that we did on being made ac- 
quainted with the collegiate studies, we 
make no apology for transcribing, from 
whe second volume of the Asiatic Annual 
Register, the following concise account 
of them: It is enacted, that “ protes- 
sorships shall be established as soon as 
may be practicable, and regular courses 
of lectures commenced in the following 
branches of literature, science, and know- 
ledge: Arabic, Persian, Sanscreet, Hin- 
dustanee, Bengal, Telinga, Mahratta, 
Tamula, Canara languages; Mahom- 
medan law, Hindoo law; ethics, civil ju- 
risprudence, and the law of nations; 
English law: the regulations and laws 
enacted by the governor-general in coun- 
cil, or by the governors in council at Fort 
St. George and Bombay respectively, 
for the civil gcvernment of the British 
territories in India; political economy, 
and particularly the commercial institu- 
tion and interests of the East India com- 
pany ; geography and mathematics ; mo- 
dern language of Europe; Greek, Latin, 
and English classics; general history, 
ancient and modern ; the history and an- 
tiquities of Hindustan and the Deccan; 
natural history ; botany, chemistry, and 
astronomy.”’ 

«« The essays and theses here published, 
were composed by the students, under the 
following statutes enacted by his excellency 
the most noble the governor-general, patron 
and visitor of the college of Fort William. 


Calcutta printed. 

«¢ Statute VI. Of public disputations in 
the oriental languages. 

* Whereas it is necessary, that the students 
destined to exercise high and important func- 
tions in India, should be able to speak the 
oriental languages with fluency and propri- 
ety; it is therefore declared, that pablic dis- 
putations and declamations shall be holden in 
the oriental languages, at stated times, to be 
prescribed by the council of the college.’ 

“* Statute VII. Of exercises in English 
composition. 

‘ si student shall compose one essay 
or declamation in the English language, dur- 
ing the course of each term. 

‘ The subject of these essays or declama- 
tions shall be proposed by the council of the 
college.” 


The disputations in oriental languages 
were held at the college hall on the sixth 
of February, 1802, being the anniversary 
of the commencement of the frst term of 
the college. After the distribution of 
the prizes and honorary rewards, the 
honorable the acting visitor, George Hi- 
laro Barlow, Esq. in absence of the noble 
patron and founder, who was called toa 
distant quarter of the empire, addressed 
the students in a short appropriate speech, 
expressive of his satisfaction at their ge- 
neral good conduct and proficiency. 

This volume contains nine essays; 
three “¢ on the advantages of an acade- 
Mical institution in India, considered in 
a moral, literary, and political point 
of view,’ respectively by Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Elliot, and Mr. Bayley ; three “ on 
the best means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the natives 
of India,” by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Martin, 
and Mr. Metcalf; three “on the charac- 
ter and capacity of the Asiatics, and par- 
ticularly of the natives of Hindoostan,”’ 
by Mr. Wood, Mr. Martin, and Mr. 
Newenham. 

Here it is impossible not to be struck 
with the wisdom aud judgment which 
dictated the choice of these subjects. The 
object of the first is clearly to direct the 
attention of the students to the nature 
and views of the institution of which they 
are members, to impress them with a just 
sense of its importance, and of the value 
of those advantages which are now within 
their reach, and which, if they suffer to 
pass away without profiting by them, 
must be dishonourable to their character, 
and detrimental to their interests. The 
second, by enquiring the best means of 
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obtaining a knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the natives of India, takes 
for granted the necessity of such know- 
ledge; and in plain language tells the 
students, that whatever situation they 
occupy, whether they are employed in 
the legislative, judicial, or commercial 
line, an acquaintance with the hereditary 
usages and opinions of those for whom 
they legislate, and with whom they have 
any dealings, must be the foundation of 
every liberal, and politic, and just prin- 
ciple of conduct. In the third essay, a 
still more enlarged and comptehensive 
view of the subject of the second, seéms 
to be recommended. ‘The question, as 
it is stated for discussion, seems to say to 
the students, “a knowledge of the man- 
ners and customs of the Asiatics is néces- 
sary, but it is not all that is necessary; 
you must mark the operation of these 
manners and customs, and observe what 
effect they produce upon their character 
and capacities; you must apply your know- 
ledge. In order to conciliate the afiec- 
tions of those under your sway, and se- 
cure their fidelity, make yourself ac- 
quainted with their character, that you 
may not unintentionally, and through 
ignorance do violence to their prejudices, 
and shock their feelings.” 

Before we read a line of any one of 
these essays, such were the reflections 
which came across our minds on looking 
over the contents of the volume, where 
the subjects of them are stated. It is 
time to notice the essays themselves, 
which do credit to the good sense, and 
what is more, to the good feelings of 
their respective authors. 

The more important and immediate 
advantages of an atademical institution 
in India are so obvious, that it can excite 
no surprise if the three gentlemen who 
employed their pens in the enumeration 
of them, should coincide in their opi- 
nions, and cast their eyes on the same ob- 
jects. So striking indeed is this coinci- 
dence, that there is scarcely a sentiment 
in any one of the first three essays, whicli 
is not to be found in one of the other 
two. 

Mr. Martin, after anticipating the dis- 
covery of many treasures of literature, 
which an intimate acquaintance with ori- 
ental languages alone can bring to light, 
proceeds thus: 

** But these studies, though valuable in 
themselves at all times, derive additional im- 
portance when considered in a political point 
ef view. * Justice is the pillar which sup- 
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ports the fabric of human society.’ Its strict 
and impartial administration has, almost in * 
every age and country, been esteemed thé 
firmest bond for conciliating the affections, 
and securing the obedience of its subjects. 
If, therefore, any specks may have arisen, té 
dim the lustre and stain the purity of a sys¢ 
tem, s0 essential to the happiness of millions, 
and in which their interests are so deeply in 
volved; whatever tends to dissipate and erasé 
them, excités our gratitude, and engrossed 
our attention. The clouds which have ob- 
scured its path will now retire and disperse 5 
while the suceess which must inevitably 
crown the steps of industry, will enable ws td 
introduce the solid advantages of European 
literature ; will promote the cultivation of 
wealth, by giving vigour and dispatch to bu- 
siness ; and will be the means of accelerating 
thie progress of civil society, by enlarging the 
channels of intercourse. Our credit too, a& 
a nation, is interested in marking the progrés* 
of our conquests, rot by the vain effusion « 
innocent blood, or the destruction o. *-.illions 
of the human race; but by a generous and 
liberal communication of the arts and sci- 
ences ; while policy requires, that the people, 
whom our arms have rescued from the gall- 
ing bonds of Asiatic slavery, should, whil¢ 
they acknowledge the necessity, experience 
the benefits of tieiz submission. 

*¢ If then it be of acknowledged moment 
to acquire the principles of general know- 
ledge, and to render ourselves acquainted with 
the languages of those countries which we 
may hereafter govern, it is of proportional 
importance to consult the experience of his 
tory; as a field, exhibiting the varied opera- 
tions of the human understanding, and a thes 
atre, representing the various changes and pas- 
sions of the human heart. Unfurnished with 
any ideas on general policy, and unaccustom- 
éd to contemplate the objects which wise and 
salutary laws ever have in view, we should be 
totally unable to form any just estimate of 
the svstems of ancient legislators, or of their 
influence on the general happiness of the peo- 
ple. History, by pomting out the objects of 
true worth and value, teaches us to despisé 
the brilliancy of thos¢ martial exploits, which, 
though they may have procured the terhipo- 
rary applause and admiration of mankind, 
have ever heen condemned by the calm and 
dispassionate suffrage of posterity. Ic wilk 
encourage us, by the numerous examples 
which it displays of a noble disregard to pri« 
vate interest, when opposed to the great claims 
of sotiety, to love, and imitate those quali- 
ties which we admire and extol in others; 
and will prompt ts to resist the progress of 
that degenerate spirit, which sacrifices, with- 
out a blush, the considerations of duty and 
interest to the base indulgence of sloth and 
appetite. 

«¢ But there is no feature in the institution 
that shines with brighter or more distinguish- 
ed lustre, or that more dematids our gratitude 
and esteem, than the asylum it affords against 
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that ridicule and contempt, which moral ex- 
cellence too often meets with in society.— 
However great our qualifications, or brilliant 
our endowments, unless supported on the 
firm basis of religion and morality, they can 
sparkle only with a tinsel brilliancy. If in 
delineating the character of one who claimed 
the admiration of mankind, after having as- 
cribed to him eloquence, valour, aud every 
accomplishment that is most shiving and 
captivating, it were to be said, that he in- 
dulged in every vicious inclination, was un- 
accompanied by truth, and uninfluenced by 
virtue ; by that one stroke alone the whole 
character would be sunk and degraded. 


*« "Tis the last key-stone 
That makes the arch ; the rest that there were 
ut 
Are nothing, *till that comes to bind and shrtt: 
Then stands it a triumphal mark! then men 
Observe the strength, the height, the why, 
and when 
Tt was erected.” 


How honorable are such sentiments 
as these; what.a pledge do they afford, 
that if the individual who now utters 
them should at any future period of life 
be promoted to any rank or station where 
his power and influence are conspicuous, 
he will exert them in the distribution of 
justice, and the defence of innocence. 

Mr. Elliot has thus expressed the same 
feelings : 

** In a moral point of view, the advantages 
of an senieanigdl inetinntion will be equally 
conspicuous. Pleasures and amusements, 
unless restrained within moderate bounds, 
goon lead to extravagance and licentiousness. 
Coming into the country at an earlyage, itcan 
hardly be expected that young men should 
have any strong or fixed ideas of the truth of 
their religion ; and whatever they may hate, 
are too often obliterated by a constant inter- 
course with men, who are, perhaps, as defi- 
cient in moral principle as in their knowledge 
of the true religion. Nor is this all: a very 
short course of dissipation places them in the 
power of men, who want not the inclination 
to render them instrumental in the perpetra- 
tion of the most dishonest and unworthy ac- 
tions, to the disgrace of their country and the 
dishonour of the religion which they profess. 

As we believe our religion ‘to be ‘infinitely 
more pure than that of India, and our mora- 
lity more refined, it is incumbent on’ us to 
shew that our actions are not at variance 
with our ideas ; and to evince the truth of that 
religion, by displaying its etlicacy on our con- 
duct. ‘The paths of vice hold out so many, 
and such powerful allurements, that nothing 
but a firm and solid foundation of religion, 
iniegrity and morality, can resist their power, 
It becomes therefore a primary object of the 
institution to check, in the very beginning, 
the progress af dissipation and vice; to instill 


the principles of religion and, virtue; to ert+ 
force the necessity of order and industry ; and 
to warn the inexperienced of the dangers 
and snares which await them in their passage 
through life. 

ss Pieies omit to observe two circum- 
stances, which will tend very greatly to con- 
ciliate to the British government the good 
will and esteem ot the natives of India, and 
which may be ranked among the principal 
advantages of this institution. 

‘© The first is, the great advantage which 
is hereby extended to natives of learning and 
abilities. India has been long descending 
by slow degrees into the gulph of barbarism 
and ignorance, and learning and the arts have 
been gradually falling into disrepute and ob- 
scurity. The ample held which this institu- 
tion proposes to itself, comprehending the 
languages, literature, arts, and sciences of alk 
the more polished nations of Asia, will not 
fail in a few years to assemble the most 
learned men from all parts, by affording them 
suitable encouragement. Nor does it end 
here. ‘he student will come into active life 
with a taste for eastern literature, and extend 
that patronage so happily begun; the shoots 
of science will again spring up and flourish, 
and the cast will regain its once well merited 
celebrity. 

«© The other circumstance I bad to men- 
tion, is the conviction which will be afforded 
to tle natives of India, of the earnest desire 
of the supreme government, that they may 
not be ruled by men, ignoyant of the genius 
of the country and its inhabitants: but by 
those who, froin a regular course of diligence 
and study, have attained a periect knowledge 
of the subject. This will inspire a confidence 
that the laws will be administered with jus- 
tice and impartiality ; that every respect will 
be shewn to their usages and customs, and 
every indulgence to their prejudices ; in fine, 
thev will cease to consider themselves as a 
conquered people, and unite with one soul 
ina general wish for the permanency and 
prosperity of the British empire.” 


Of the essays * on the best method of 
acquiring a knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the nations of India,”? we 
are rather inclined to give preference to 
Mr. Martin’s; Mr. Metcalf, however, is 
a powerful competitor for the palm.— 
Mr. Hamilton is busied about the im- 
portance of acquiring this knowledge, 
rather than about the means of obtainin 
it ; and he is totally ignorant of a truth 
which is brought forward and enlarged 
on by both the other gentlemen, namely, 
that the genius and character of a people 
isoften to be inferred from theirlanguage, 
and that language, therefore, is not mere- 
ly the key of knowledge, but is know- 
ledge itself,—Mr. Martin says, 


** So intimate is the connection between 
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language and manners, that to acquire an ac- 
curate knowledge df the latter, an attentive 
examination of the structure of the former has 
ever been deemed necessary. So sensible 
were the Romans of the influence of language 
in forming the manners of men, that it was 
their most serious care to extend; with the 
progress of their arms, the use of the Latin 
tongue ; and we need only advert to those 
languages now existing in the world, to ob- 
serve, that they receive their peculiar charac- 
ter from the national character of the people 
who speak them. 

«© Our own language, for instance, agree- 
able to the studious, reflecting, and phlegima- 
tic disposition of the people of Engjand. dis- 
plays its power of expression, chiefly on grave 
subjects, and on the stronger emotions of the 
mind; whereas the language of the French, 
sympathizing with their delicacy, refinement, 
and sensibility, surpasses our own in expres- 
sing the nicer shades of character, is copious 
in whatever is delicate, gay, or amusing, and 
is perhaps the happiest language for conver- 
sation in the world. An examination of the 
structure of language must be always attend- 
ed with great advantages, as being very nearly 
connected with the philosopliy of the human 
mind.” 


Mr. Metcalf makes the same remark : 


«« The general character and peculiar ge- 
nius of a people, may also be collected from 
their language. From the openness and bold- 
ness of expression in our own, we discern 
evident marks of that nobleness of mind and 
freedom of spirit, which dignify the Briton ; 
whilst the politesse and suavity of diction in 
the French tongue, bespeak that gaiety of 
disposition, and elegance of manners, which 
adorn the well educated inhabitant of France. 
Thus every language carries in itself the stamp 
of the nation who converse in it, an asser- 
tion confirmed by observation of the oriental 
languages ; in every sentence of which ap- 
pear that humility and slavish submission, or 
that haughtiness and despotic insolence, 
which have ever been the characteristics of 
Asiaties, in the respective situations of sub- 
Jects and sovereigns, dependents and lords.” 


“© Whether the religion or govern- 
ment, climate or education, produces 
most effect on the national character, is 
a problem which, though frequently dis- 
cussed, has never been satisfactorily re- 
solved ;? Mr. Martin therefore dwells 
upon these several causes, which undoubt- 
edly co-operate in forming the national 
character. On the effects of religion, in- 
deed, he has only glanced: he might, 
with advantage, have noticed some of 
the most striking instances of its opera- 
tion. If he had adverted to the mild 


genius of the Peruvians at the time of 
their discovery by Pizarro, clearly de- 
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rived from the object of their worship, 
and the superstition inculeated by their 
Incas, and contrasted it with the fero- 
cious character of the Mexicans, also de- 
rivable from the savage rites of their ree 
ligion ; if he had noticed the effects of 
polytheism, and the obscene and licen- 
tious mythology of the ancients, it would 
haveillustrated an argument which, how- 
ever, Mr. Metcalf doubtless thought was 
too obviously true to stand in need of 
illustration. The manners and habits of 
a people, moreover, are to be in a great 
measure inferred from the nature of the 
government to which they are subject, 
the laws by which their conduct is regue 
lated, and the education which. prevails 
among them. 

We are very much disposed to think 
that e/imate too operates more powerfully 
than is generally imagined; Mr. Hume 
altogether denies the influence of phy- 
sical causes on the genius and nature of 
man. Weare strongly disposed to think 
that moral causes, such a$ government, 
religion and education, are, in reality, 
but effects fowing from physical ones. 

After all, perhaps, it is by social inter« 
course, as Mr. Martin observes, that 2 
knowledge of the character and circum. 
stances of any nation can be, with cers 
tainty, attained. ‘The christian mission- 
aries enjoy “ peculiar opportunities of 
investigating the spirit of Hindoo the- 
ology, and of explaining the structure of 
their language.” Irom these zealous 
and inquisitive men,therefore, who must, 
of necessity, make it a principal object to 
encourage and promote the most unre- 
served communication, it is that we 
must rely for the most copious and valu- 
able information, as to the manners and 
customs of the natives of India. 

The “character and capacity of the 
Asiatics” are treated of in three essays, 
respectively, by Mr. Wood, Mr. Martin, 
and Mr. Newnham, who agree in repre- 
senting them, as indeed most of the au- 
thors have done, as indolent, cruel, and 
abject. ‘The influence of climate is not 
overlooked by these gentlemen; Mr.Wood 
concedes a great deal to it, and seems very 

much of our opinion, that religion and 
government are secondary causes, and 
climate a primary one. Climate and re- 
ligion, says he, most forcibly conspire to 
determine the character of the natives of 
Hindoostan; the former paves the way 
for any impression the latter may be wil- 
ling to establish, which, when once re- 
— it throws also every obstacle in 
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the way of its removal. ' The cruelty of 
the Hindoos, like that of the Mexicans, 
is no doubt attributable to the bloody 
rites of their religion: “ thousands of 
human victims have been thrown to 
smoke on the polluted altars of their hor- 
rid deities; deities, whose crimes, if upon 
earth, society could not endure; and those 
bosoms, which have been fondly ima- 
gined the asylum of love, of meckness, 
and humanity, are found to be the recep- 
tacles of every debasing crime, and every 
malignant passion.” The abjectness of 
the Hindoo is moreover confirmed by the 
secondary influence of that institution, 
which obtained, before the records of 
authentic history, the institution of casts, 
by which the station of every individual 
is irrevocably fixed, and “ the walk of life 
marked out, from which he must never 
deviate, and whose barriers it would be 
impious to pass.” An institution like 
this, it is clear, must deaden every nobic 
faculty of the mind, it must smother 
every spark of ambition, and nip every 
bud of genius. ‘The expertness acquired 
in some of their manufactures, is scarcely 
worthy to be mentioned in the consider- 
ation of this subject. 


_ © Tf we examine,” says Mr. Martin, 
*« into the capacity peculiar to the Asi- 
atics, we shall find them to possess a larger 
portion of ability than is generally sup- 
posed. Indeed we have every reason to sup- 
pose, that the sun of science, as well as: 
of religion, first arose upon the easicri 
world; and that the — nations of Eu- 
rope, who now excel antiquity in arts, and 
vie with it in arms, are indebted to Asia for 
their cultivation, and many of their best at- 
tainments. The Asiatics, it is probable, had 
climbed the heights of science before the 
Greeks had learned their alphabet ; and while 
the forests of Europe were stocked with a 
few wild, uncultivated savages, these were 
collected inté populous cities, the seats of 
arts, of luxury, and of despotism, Asia too 
has given birth to some of the greatest mo- 
narchies of the world; to that of the Assy- 
rians, the Medes, and the Persians. The 
foundations of astronomy are said to have 
been laid in Babylon ; and from the Magi of 
Persia, Pythagoras is declared to have ac- 
quired the principles of that knowledge, 
which procured hini’ the applause and vene- 
ration of the Greeks. Hindoostan was infi- 
nitely more enlightened than it is at this day, 
and its inhabitants a civilized, a commercial, 
and even a warlike people; and at the time 
that the Greeks imagined themselves the only 
great people upon earth, Confutsce had plant- 
el morality and good government in China. 
Thus we see that literature, taste, and sci- 
ence originated in Avia, and bya gradual dif- 
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fusion, in the course of time spread thetn- 
selves.over Greece and Italy. Such then 
hav ig been once the state of the sciences 
and arts ameng the Asiaties, it cannot be un- 
reasonable to suppose, that their ability still 
remains unhurt and vigorous ; and that those 
sparks of genius, hitherto smothered or en- 
feebled by tie noxious climate of oppression, 
might, under the congenial influence of a 
milder government,and more favourable laws, 
again be. fanned into a flame.” 


Many specimens of ancient architec. 
ture still remain; the chief edifices were 
erected for religious purposes, and, ace 
cording to Mr. Newnham, attract admi- 
ration, merely from the time and labour 
necessary for their construction, the ar- 
chitecture possessing little merit either 
for regularity or elegance. Astronomy 
and the sciences, he continues, were for- 
merly studied in Hindoostan, but they 
seem to have been known only to the 
Brahmins, and by the indolence of that 
race they are now almost forgotten. 


“¢ Tf the arts had been carried to a hizh de- 
cree of perfection, sume traces of that perfec- 
tion would have remained; but we find the 
mechanical instruments of the native, simple 
and unimproved, and his tools for agriculture 
and building, such as a nation emerging from 
a state of nature would first have invented. 
1 mean not to assert, that many of the arts 
knownand esteemed in Europe, have not had 
their origin in this country. It is probable 
that Hindoostan was one of the first coun- 
tries which emerged from barbarism; but 
there is no appearance of its having at any 
former time greatly excelled that degree of c1- 
vilization, such as itis, which exists at this 

ay.” 
. * * 

¢¢ The Indians at present under the Bri- 
tish dominion, particularly those near the 
seats of government, appear inclined to dis- 
miss many of their prejudices. The richer 
Hindoos, in particular, aflect to despise many 
of their former customs, to which the de- 
structive persecutions of the Mahomedans 
only served to rivet their affections; they, 
however, rather copy the foilies than the 
virtues of Europeans, and endeavour to excel 
them in luxury and expence, rather than in 
knowledge. They have acquired the same 
freedom of behaviour, without the generosity 
nad independence of spirit; and they are 
moreeager in the acquirement of riches, with- 
out the same enterprize and honesty of prin- 
ciple. ‘To over-reach the stranger by the 
lowest artifices of despicable chicane and in- 
trigue, is considered by the trading Hindoo 
as his calling. If the passions have not the 
same influence over him as over the more 
vigorous and impetuous European, the influ- 
ence of the virtues‘is still less; if he is less 
quick in resenting injuries, he is utterly in- 


























sensible to every feeling of gratitude. To 
veretate in sloth is the delight of the Hindoo, 
and he is never roused to exertion but by the 
calls of necessity, or to gratify his raling pas- 
sion, avarice. He is dastardly in spirit, and 
will seldom stand a contest with an open foe, 
but is rather inclined to injure his enemy 
secretiv. When transported with anger, he 
vents his rage with feminine impotence, in 
the vilest and foulest reproaches; but this 
fury is quickly damped, if likely to be resent- 
ed by force.” 

Justly is it observed by Mr. Newn- 
ham, that that country can never be 
called civilized, where ‘ the priest stands 
before the altar of his idol, his hands 
réeking with the blood of the newly 
slaughtered victim; whose laws permit 
the son to expose to the flood the being 
whe gave him birth, when oppressed by 
years, and unable to labour for the sup- 
port of life;* where the youthful widow 
is compelled to finish a short life upon 
the pile of her deceased husband, or else 
must survive his loss in ignominy or ser- 
vitude; and where the woman who has 
long been barren, offers her first born to 
her god, by exposing it to the birds and 
beasts of prey, or suffering it to be car- 
ried away by the flood of the Ganges !” 
Will it be credited, that several of these 
unnatural cruelties were perpetrated in 
the presence of Europeans, at the last 
Hindoo festival in the island of Saugor, 
in December 1801? 


*¢ The only effectual expedient for the im- 
provement of this idolatrous and deluded peo- 
ple, appears to be the civilizing influence of 
the christian religion. Itis, perhaps, too au- 
dactous an attempt for philosophy or human 
policy. Philosophy, indeed, has already ac- 
knowledged that the difficulties of the attempt 
appear insuperable; but though the supersti- 
tions of the natives are certainly great obsta- 
cles to the propagation of truth, these super- 
stitions are not to be deemed invincible. We 
cannot believe that the Hindoos are an ex- 
ception to the human race. History afiords 
many instances of nations who have yielded 
up their ancient and inveterate prejudices to 
the truth of the gospel. Besides, it is a fact, 
that this very country has felt its power, and 
that there are numerous classes of the natives 
who protess obedience to the christian faith, 

*« Protection from prosecution for religious 


opinion, is the chief encouragement to the’ 


investigation of truth; and it is not wonder- 
ful, that little success followed the cruelties 
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of the Portugueze, and their persecuting zeal. 
This protection is now afforded by the Bri- 
tish government. The dissenting Hindoo 
may be.expelled from his east, but no vio+ 
lence can be used against his person, and his 
rights, asa subject, remain unimpaired. ‘This 
pasocine and the general mildness of the 
Sritish government, must in time animate 
the natives to make some attempt to share 
with us in the daily evident benefits of gene- 
ral knowledge. ‘The reflection of mind nes 
cessary for the attainments of general know- 
ledge, will lead them to the examination of 
principles. ‘Truth and its evidence will then 
be displayed to their view; and, in this way, 
we may hope that their superstitions will gras 
dually lose strength, and in time disappear.” 


We shall not have occasion to dwell 
long on the theses contained in this vo- 
lume; they are three in number.t The 
first was pronounced in the Persian lane 
guage, by Mr. Lovett, on this position; 
“ An academical institution in India is 
advantageous to the natives and to the 
British nation.” This subject is so nearly 
the same with that of the first three ese 
says already noticed, that we shall be ex- 
cused from enlarging onit. We cannot 
pass it over, however, without a compli- 
ment to the extensive reading displayed 
by our orator. It was opposed by Mr. 
C. Lloyd, and Mr. G. D. Guthrie; the 
moderator was Lieut. John Baillie, pro- 
fessor. 

The second disputation was held in 
the Bengal language. Mr. Martin de- 
fended this position: * The Asiatics are 
capable of as high a degree of civiliza- 
tion asthe Europeans.” In his essays, 
Mr. Martin had more than once acknow- 
ledged the co-operative influence of cli- 
mate: here he thinks it necessary to ree 
tract a little; but it really was net ne- 
cessary, at least according to our theory 
on the subject. Jf the Hindoos were 
left entirely to themselves, it is probable 
that ages might roll away before they 
would extricate themscives from the 
shackles in which their Brahmins bind 
them; if they made any advance towards 
civilization, the motions, like that of the 
hour-hand of a watch, would be too slow 
to be perceived. Mr. Martin is obliged 
to look about for extraneous assistance, 
for the introduction of christianity. If 
there be one more distinguishing feature 


* In China infanticide is allowed and practised ; but Sir George Staunton tells us, that 
a child is bound to support his parents in distress, the brother his brother, and sO on; even 
the most distant kinsman has a claim upon his relation. To this obligation Sir George 
attributes the exclusion of mendicity from the empire.—Rev. 

+ They are printed in the original langnage, ond a translation is annexed to cach.--Rev, 
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among christian nations, says he, than 
another, it is the intelligence and spirit of 
enquiry which pervades them all; every 
thing that relates to the animal, intel- 
lectual and moral worlds, has there been 
sifted and explored, and arts the most 
useful to mankind have been discovered. 
The flame of science, once kindled, has 
been communicated to every description 
of men among whom christianity has 
been known, and every succeeding age 
has added something to the limits of the 
former, while throughout every country 
where mahometanism is professed, the 
same deep pause has been made in phi- 
losophy. ‘This, he continnes, appears 
the only way in which we can account 
for the decline of eastern knowledge, and 
it is only from the sun of christianity that 
we can look for the dissipation of this 
awful gloom. To all this we very hear- 
tily asseat; but surely it is not necessary 
to detract an atom from the influence of 
climate, in order to allow that it may be 
counteracted by the combined influences 
of christianity on the one hand, and of 
British government and British laws on 
the other. 

The position of this thesis was opposed 
by Mr. Bayley and Mr. Hodgson; the 
moderator was W. C. Blaquiere, esq. 

The third disputation was held in the 
Hindoostanee language ; the position is, 
that “'The Hindoostanee language is the 
most generally useful in India.” It was 
defended by Mr. Bayley. Owing to the 
intercourse of the merchants of Arabia 
with this country,but particularly to the 
frequent invasion of it, and ultimate set- 
tlement in it by the Moosulmans, a con- 
siderable number of Arabic and Persian 
words became engrafted on the original 
and current language of the natives, 
which was the Sunscrit or Bhakha; of 
these three languages, then, the present 
Hindoostanee is compounded. The court 
of Delhi having made choice of it, as the 
medium in all affairs depending on col- 
loquial intercourse, it became more ex- 
tensively known, and was at length used 
universally in the courts of the Moosu!- 
man princes. Mr. Bayley makes a di- 
vision of it into three dialects, varying ac- 
cording to the prevalence of one or other 
of the languages composing it; which 
dialects arose, he says, from the different 
degrees of intercourse and communica- 
tion between the Moosulmans and the 
natives. In the first or pristine dialect, 
there is a smaller admixture of foreign 
words ; hence this is more nearly related 
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to the original dialects of the country. 
In the second, or what Mr. Bayley calls 
the familiar dialects, the number of fo- 
reign words bears nearly an equal pro- 
portion to the original ones. In the third, 
or court dialect, Arabic and Persian 
words are by far the most numerous. It 
is a little singular, that the language 
which Mr. Bayley designates by the ap- 
pellation cf the Hindoostanee, should, 
according to his own account, be only a 
dialect of it; it is to this third or court 
dialect that he seems to restrict the term. 
I grant, says he, that peculiar dialects are 
spoken by the inhabitants of several dis- 
tricts and provinces of India, yet I assert 
that no one of them is so generally useful 
and necessary as the Hindoostanee ; nor 
will this assertion appear to be too bold, 
when it be considered that however ex- 
tensive a country may be, and how nu- 
merous soever the dialects spoken in it, 
still the language of the court and metro- 
polis will always bemost generally known 
and understood, and must of consequence 
be that most worthy of attention and cul- 
tivation by foreigners. Mr. Bayley es- 
tablishes his proposition, among others, 
by the following arguments: 


«Inthe whole of the vast country of Hin- 
doostan, scarce any Moosulman will be 
found, who does not understand and speak 
the Hiindoostance. 

«* Every Hindoo also, of any distinction, 
or who has the least connection either with 
the Moosuliman or the British government, 
is, according to his situation, acquainted 
more or less with this language. 

‘© It is moreover the general medium by 
which many persons of various foreign nations 
settled in Hindoostan, communicate their 
wants and ideas to cach other. Of the truth 
of this indeed we ourselves are an evidence, 
as well as the Portugueze, Dutch, French, 
Danes, Arabs, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Georgians, Persians, Moghuls, and Chinese. 

“In almost all the armies of India, this ap- 
pears to be the universally used language; 
even though many of the individuals compos- 
ing them be better acquainted with the dia- 
lects peculiar to their respective districts. 

«* Nearly-from Cape Comorin to Kabool, 
acountty about 2000 miles in length, and 
1400 in teareg within the Ganges, few per- 
sons will be found in any large villages or 
towns, which have ever been conquered or 
much frequented by Moosulmans, who are 
not sufficiently conversant in the Hindoos- 
tanee; and in'many places beyond the Gan- 
ges, this language is current and familiar.” 


To these facts it is added, that al- 
though the Hindoostanee language does 
not boast of many prose compositicns or 
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works of science, yet that many elegant 
tales and beautiful poems are composed 
in it. Commercial, military, and politi- 
¢al correspondence is carried on in it; 
the instructions of the learned natives, 
and all their disputations and arguments 
on subjects of literature, are conducted 
in it; and in every case where a native 
wishes either to compose or to dictate 
any thing to be written, he constantly 
arranges his ideas, and explains his 
meaning in the Hindoostanee. ‘The po- 
sition was opposed by Mr. Lovett and 
Mr. Lioyd; the moderator was John 
Gilchrist, Esq. 

After the full account which we have 
given of the contents of this volume, we 
have but little to say relative to its ge- 
neral merits. The essays are certainly 
not of the highest order of excellence: 
the importance of the subjects proposed, 
would have sanctioned much ampler and 
more comprehensive dissertations. They 
are, nevertheless, extremely respectable : 
it will be recollected that they are the 
production of students, who, as they 
ascend the hill of science, will have a 
more extended horizon open to their 
view. ‘heir annual essays, too, serve 
the important purpose of directing their 
attention to those topics which are most 
likely to repay their studies, with the 
gratitude and attachment of the natives, 
who are submitted to their government, 
and with the confidence and esteem of 
their employers the honourable company 
in Great Britain, 


« Those,” says Mr. Barlow, in his ad- 
dress to the students on the distribution of 
prizes and honorary rewards ; ‘* t:ose who 
are yet but imperfectly acquaitited with the 
natureeand objects of that institution, will 


Art. VIL. The Tourifications of Malachi 


Rospert Cowper. 12mo. 


IT has been said, probably with truth, 
that there are few persons who at some 
period or other of life have not expe- 
rienced a desire to visit foreign countries, 
and compare the manners of different 
people with the manners of their own 
countrymen. Malachi Meldrum, esquire, 
for a number of years had been periodi- 
cally seized with a vehement desire of 
this sort—immediately after turnip-sow- 
ing. It might have been well, perhaps, 
if some of our young gentry, who have 
squandered so aoe of their time and 
money in making the ,“ Grand Tour,” 
had paused and cogitated upoy the pro- 
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learn with equal surprize and satisfaction, 
that students yecently arrived in India, have 
this day ably maintained a public disputation 
in the Oriental languages. 

«* The establishment of the college of Fort 
Willizm has already excited a general at- 
tention to Oriental languages, literature, and 
knowledge, which promises to be productive 
of the most salutary effects, in the admini- 
stration of every branch of the affairs of the 
honourable company in India. The nume- 
rous and important benefits to be derived 
from this institution, cannot, however, be 
justly estimated from the experience of the 
short period of one year, which has elapsed 
since it commenced its operations. But, if 
succeeding years shall exhibit advantages 
proportionate to those which have been al- 
ready manifested, this institution will rea- 
lize the most sanguine expectations which 
have been entertained of its suecess.” 


Under the auspicious government of 
the Marquis of Wellesley, it will long 
be remembered, that Seringapatam was 
stormed and taken, and the power of the 
mighty Sultaun of Mysore annihilated, 
by the death of Tippoo; nor will it be 
forgotten, that an eyual praise belongs 
to him, as the regenerator of India, by 
the foundation of the college of Fort 
William. We cannot close this article 
better than in the words of Mr, Lovett: 
“ May his genius, as it at first conceived 
the undertaking, long continue to watch 
over and protect it! May the learning 
and virtue, of which he is an example, 
long flourish within its walls! And may 
its effects be seen to the latest ages, in 
the peace, happiness, and prosperity of 
this invaluable appendage to the British 
empire : increased strength to.its domes- 
tic resources, and increased glory to its 
illustrious name !”” 


Meldrum, Esq. of Meldrum Hall. 


Two vols. about 450 pages. 


By Dr. 


priety of the thing, like Malachi Mel- 
drum, esquire, of Meldrum-Hall, before 
they made up their mind upon it. This 
prudent gentleman paused and cogitated, 
year after year, till an accidental glance 
at the family looking-glass revealed to 
him the ominous existence of three or 
four grey hairs on his forehead; this 
discovery, together with the silent but 
expressive eloquence of Mrs. Dorothy 
Meldrum and the children, who, from 
some unguarded soliloquies which es- 
caped him, had suspected that some- 
thing was working in the mind of Ma- 
lach:, at length cuntracted the intended 
ax 4 
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sphere of his peregrinations, and deter- 
mined him to content himself with an 
unexpensive and less perilous tourifica- 
tion in his own country. 
Notwithstanding this change of his 
plan, it was sometime before he could 
summon courage to disclose it to his fa- 
mily: Mr. Meldrum became reserved, 
and lost all his wonted hilarity. This 
state of restraint, so unnatural to him, 
however at length grew intolerable, and 
one Saturday evening after supper was 
the appointed period for the important 
disclosure ; “ an unusual taciturnity bor- 
dering upon gloom, hung over the fire- 
side.;”” but Mr. Meldrum taking an ex- 
traordinary pull or two of Dorothy’s Oc- 
tober felt himself so stout, that after a 
conciliating glance cf affection towards 
his wife, the affair at last came out, and 
met with less oppesttion than might rea- 
sonably have been anticipated. Indeed 
it must be acknowledged that he shewed 
a good deal of generalship in not suffer- 
ing the enemy to rally his forces after 
the shock of the first onset: an extra 
tankard of October, and the promise of 
bringing home for the girls aload of fine 
things, had considerable effect. Conver- 
sation was not suffered to flag, and Ma- 
lachi, who has a remarkably sweet voice, 
and is exempt from that vice which is 
“common to singers, of declining to gra- 
tify their friends, or requiring so much 
solicitation as to take away all the merit 
of assenting, proposed at the very first 
pause in conversation to sing his wife her 
old favourite song. 


«¢ My dear,’ said J, lifting the tankard 
half way to my head, and replacing it softly 
on my knee, as if something very important 
was pressing upon me; ‘ my dear,’ said * 
‘ suppose I sing you your old favourite, the 
Forsaken Shepherd ; I am much mistaken if 
it had not a little influence with somebody 
some years agone ; a slight leer accompanied 
this ; and I find my voice in fine pitch for 
the Yellow-hair'd. Laddie to night. Doro- 
thy’s handkerchief was replaced in her pocket, 
avd the corner of her apron was also care- 
lessly thrown aside. The song, to be sure, 
was main long; but that I had in view, as 
I was sure my audience would be fast asleep 
before I fairly got through the half of it. 
She accepted the offer as a compliment, with 
much kindness and gpratitude; and I pro- 
ceeded singing, and saying, as I saw best be- 
fitting my apdience or non-audience. 


« The Forsaken Shepherd. 
** The sair-hearted Sandy aside the bare tree 


Sat sighing and sabbing, and the tcar in his ee ; 
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And though chill blew the blast, and fast feb 
the snaw, 

He sang to the desart his lassie awa’. 

O, why are ye good, and why are ye fair? 

My red swoln ee will see you nae mair ; 

Ye ha‘e left me to weep, and ye ha’e left me 
to die; 

And the lads a’ around join in sorrow wi’ me. 


‘* Nae mair on our hills will thy smiles chase 
awa’ . 

The deep groan of grief, and the tears as 
they fa’; 

The pale furrow’d cheek in its want shall 
consuine ; 

And the pipe shall be heard nae mair in the 
broom. 

The lasses may sing, and dance trim on the 
green, 

When ye, O nae langer amang them are seen: 

The best form o° beauty nae wair shall divide 

The bonny young iad ‘and hig bonny young 
bride. 


«« But a’ things bring sorrow and sadness to 
me: 

My life drew its spark from the beam o’ thy 
ee ; : 

Now it falls like the leaves: strew'd alang the 
black burn, 

Since my lassie wi’ summer nae mair will re~ 
turn. 

But ay, be thou happy, and the best on the 
green, 

May thy bonny laddy ilk morning be seen ; 

Though I maun lament to the rain and the 
snaw, 

Thy charms and thy goodness for ever awa.” 


On Monday morning, then, Malachi 
Meldrum upon Habby, duly caparisoned, 
and his man Shadrach, equipped with 
his master’s portmanteau upon Black 
Tom, set off upon his tourification. It 
was a fine morning, and the scenery 
brought to his rememblance some Scot- 
tish stanzas, which many years before he 
had penned, for the amusement of Doro« 
thy and the bairns ; we cannot transcribe 
the whole, but there is so much accuracy 
and life in some of the descriptive pas- 
sages, that we are tempted to select a fevs 
stanzas. 


«¢ But O its cauld—nae chirping bird 
The snaw shaks frae its wing ; 

Wee sits thou quivering in the bush, 
And hears the tempest sing. 

«* Thy wee bit feathers stand on end ; 
Thy wings hing oer thy feet; 

Nag leaf’s to tura yon wintry wind, 
Or shade the {rae the sleet. 


«« The lammy, frisky on the know, 
He waits a safer morn ; 

For heavy, heavy, hing the flakes, 
Iced ca the bending thorn. 
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¢¢ Its louder yet—thou dreadfu’ storm, 
Thou bursts thy ruthless way ; 

And, whiring round the ilka cloud, 
Lets in the morn sae bla! 


** Dread was the night—and dread’s the 
morn ; 
Whare’s a’ the hours 0’ May? 
Whan will ye spread your bonny leaf, 
And gie us unco’ day? 


¢¢ When will ye spread your bonny leaf? 
When sprinkle round your dew ? 

And frae thy thorn, my ‘bonny rose, 
Thee shall I ever pu’! 


«| Again the cock !—you curling reek 
Rows up the louring sky ; 

And labour’s early, glimmering lanip, 
Blinks welcome on my eye. 


«© Strong the cauld chilling arm o’ death 
Seem’d o'er the warld to reign : 

Thou cheery taper! thy sina’ beain 
Gies us a warld again. 


** O toil! ye smooth the care-worn bed ; 
The heather’s like the down ; 

The pillow that bears up thy head 
Is safter than a crown. 


€ O hear ye, frae yon turf-clad ha’, 
The morning hyin sae fine! 
TJear ye the father’s orison, 
Sae humbie, sae divine! 


§* Tn joy and peace he welcom'd night ; 
In joy and peace he raise : 

The blazing ingle o° the morn 
Bad a’ be pray’r and praise. 


** Blyth shines the face, strong beats the 
heart, 
Warm'd wi’a soul like thine : 
Thy life, thy hope, my hoary carl! 
Thy life, thy hope, be mine,” 


After some ludicrous adventures our 
travellers arrive safe and sound at the 
Saracen’s Head, where they stop to break- 
fast. 


«© Having got this extraordinary affair off 
my hands, aud also’ got the waiter’s news, in 
order to give Shadrach half an hour more to 
furbish up his buckskin breeches to his satis- 
faction by the kitchen fire, I thought it 
would not be. amiss to take a small stroil 
through the town, in the proper stile and 
spirit of a tourificater. ‘Though I had been 
in the same town almost every week. of my 
life, and had been again and again in almost 
every hole and pore in it; yet in a scientific 
point of view I found 1 knew nothing at all 
about it. 

** Partly for my amusement, and partly 
with a view to qualify myself for this mighty 
expedition, I had in the Re Rustica-way 
travelled down from Old Varro and Colu- 
mella, to Young end Anderson; I had 
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thumbed over the pages of Cronstedt and 
Linné; and many a weary winter night had 
I turned over the elaborate pages of the re- 
nowned Dr. Adam Smith. It was now my 
time to turn these studies to some account, 
by adding farther to my own stock, er by 
bestowing knowledge and information where 
it seemed to be lacking among others. 

«« Accordingly I sallied forth, staff in 
hand: and wherever the sound of the ham- 
mer, or the treddles, or even the whistlin 
of a taylor was to be heard, thither I bent 
my steps. The blacksmith, necessarily situ- 
ated near the Saracen’s Head, first attracted 
my attention ; and I entered the smithy with 
a countenance formed, as well as I ‘could, 
both to conciliate respect, and to inspire con- 
fidence. The blacksmith, resting his elbow 
upon the lever of the bellows, exchanged a 
pinch with me. He satisfied me as to the 
angle a hobnail ought to be pointed to; and 
he was loud and long on the general abuse 
and cruelty of fitting the horce’s foot to the 
shoe with vile heels, &c. instead of fitting 
the shoe to the foot. * And, as to the farriere 
business,’ added he, ‘as a shoer of horses, 
1 am obliged, from old custom, and in spite 
of my teeth, to be a practitioner; but it 
would be a blessed tenderness to all horses, 
ill or well, for they are both subject to the 
farrier, cither to prevent, or remove diseases ; 
—that both farrier and groom should have a 
mark put upon them at the market-cross.’ 
In recompence for this, and a great deal 
more, I gave him a chemical dissertation 
upon iren, and the easiest and cheapest 
modes of exciting heat; and I shewed him 
how his forge, which was like something 
hastily and temporarily reared up in the cor- 
ner of a waste house, might be Rumfordized 
to the greatest possible saeeaiaah. 

«* Passing on, my weaver had just thrown 
Paine’s Age of Reason into the little basket 
at his elbow, which held his pins; and 
thumping away at his loom, was silently un- 
saying all that his pious father and mother 
had tanght him. On talking to him about 
the beautiful and immense labours of the 
loom, he gravely uttered, ¢ that while the 
minds of men were hampered with creeds 
and confessions, and while civil liberty, 
pressed to death by aristocratical statutes and 
edicts, existed only in name, we can look 
fornothing,’ said he, ‘ but grovelling imper- 
fection in the operations either of the soul or 
of the body of man.’ This last word he 
pronounced with prodigious emphasis. My 
ote of politics and polemics not being yet 
come, I endeavoured to divert the attention 
of the weaver to his warp and woof, by re- 
making, that though the loom had existed 
since the days of Tubal-Cain—the weaver 
looked at Tom Paine, and then at me—De- 
dalus, I mean, said I, and had, no doubt, 
in so many thousand years, undergone divers 
alterations and improvements, yet much re- 
mained to be done, and much might be ex- 
pected in this age of ingenuity; and I did 
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not despair of living to see the day when the 
shuttle would be the only fixed part in the 
loom, and all the other machinery whirled 
round it by water or by steam.. The 
weaver never hesitated at the possibility ar 
impossibility of my scheme ; but it immedi- 
ately occurred to him, that if the thing ac- 
tually took place, the whole race of weavers 
would be starved, nay extirpated; where- 
upon he laid his shuttle softly upon the web, 
mended a broken thread, imposed silence 
upon his heels, and commenced -a most ve- 
hement philippic against his brethren of man- 
kind, at a ingenuity, he said, was only 
exercised jn abominable contrivances to de- 
grade, and to lessen the numbers of man- 
kind, thereby rendering them the more ma- 
nageable: and in the heat of his indignation 
he swore mast furiously, that all the wars 
of modern times were carried on for this very 
urpose. 

«© The loom thus got out of sight again, 
and so far too, that I concluded it im- 
possible to bring her again into action; 
and as I have a morial aversion to anger, 
and all profane swearing, I quietly wished 
mry weaver, with all his souls, a good morn- 
ing. 

«© I directly crossed over the street to 
where I saw a tailor on his shop-board, en- 
livened by the morning sun, and seemingly 
at peace with all the world, chanting an old 
Scots song, his work seemingly going on all 
the better for it: to be sure I had little to ex- 
pect here from my merry tay lor, for the pur- 
pose of a tourificator, and as little to give, 
where a pair of scissars, a thimble, and a nee- 
die, constituted the principal apparatus of the 
artist. I was therefore a good deal at a loss 
how to proceed; but a good song being 
always a good thing, and also transferable 
+0 Meldrum-hall ; and as [also stood in no 
little need of something to adjust my nervous 
system after the weaver’s analysis of modern 
polities ; so with as little ceremony as pos- 
sible, I leaned mvself on the shop-board, 
and begged the taylor not to be interrupted 
im his song, which, beside being very beau- 
tiful, I said, was quite new. The lad, not 
at all disconcerted, took his pinch of snuff, 
and set his arm vigorously a-going again, 
saying ‘it was a new thing he had somehow 
picked up, written, he understood, by a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood ;’ and, 
added he, ‘all people did nothing bnt 
talk good of that lady befare she left this 
country; a curse upon that England, it 
takes away all our best folks.’ Little did my 
tavlor know he was making his best eulo- 
zium on one of my best friends, and who, 
if she mixed more with the world, with her 
incomparable talents and clegance, would 
earry the world before her; but that seems 
not mach to be bragged of, and 1 dare say 
she has chosen the better pet. While 
was apostrophising thus, the taylor was 
going on—‘ As you seem to like the song, 
sir, [ will begin it again.’ My bow, end 
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my thanks, and a new threaded needle, set 
him a going. 


“ L.. M. S.’s Farewell to the Highlands.” 


«* Ye mountains sae grey, which hide the 
blue heav'ns ; 

Ye hills green wi’ birk, and spangled wi’ dew ; 

Ye rivers which mix your wild voice wi’ the 
morning ; 

O must I, sweet highlands! must I bid you 
adieu ! 

And then, in thy forest's sae braid-mantling 
bosom, 

Sweet cottage, where pleasure and happiness 
dwell? 

Must ¥, wet wi ‘tears, my bonny Kinrara ! 

O must! for ever—can, | bid thee farewell! 


‘¢ Farewell then, dear highlands—O farewell, 
Kinrara ; 

Ye sons of the hills, along, long adicu ! 

How long your Comala O will ve remember, 

Far parted [il sigh on Kinrara and you. 

Bleat on, then, ve laminies; and proud in 
your forests 

Be thy steps, thou gay roe, and thine, bound- 
ing decr! . 

Swect Spey, on thy banks, and thy far-ga- 
thering waters, 

May happiness shine, and be mine the last 
tear. 


“« Here a most inviting opportunity offers, 
were [ toadhere to the footsteps of my bre- 
thren of the staff, to thrust in a disqutsition 
concerning the Scottish music, and to fol- 
low it up with ample culogium ; but reserv- 
ing this till a season when I have more ma- 
terials about me, and when I have not g 
musical taylor at my elbow, I shall only ob- 
serve whai surcly has, or ought to have been 
observed long before I was born, that every 
singer, public as well as private, ought to be 
bodily employed during their performance. 
I am certain my little tavlar4veuld not have 
sung half so well had he been sitting prim 
and erect in his chair, with all his needles 
sticking idle in his sleeve; and what is it 
but this which makes the lass’s melody at 
her wheel, and the young lady’s with her 
netting by the parlour fire so pleasing.” 


The knight of the thimble tipt him 
another ditty, and no one knows how 
long this pastoral contest might have 
lasted---for Mr. Meldrum was_ tuning 
his pipe to the taylor, if an unlucky acci- 
dent had not spoiled all their singing. 
Snip’s brother was a great chemister, 
and could talk of nothing but the Priest- 
lands and the Lavoshys, of oxheads, and 
carbunns, and fluggistone; he was at 
this very time trying some unlucky ex- 
periment, and it so happened, that with 
the inflammability of his gas, and the 
combustibility of his apparatus, he had 
set fire to his laboratory: the fire ex- 
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tending to the taylor’s shop,. &e. &c. 
Mr. Meldrum, however, made his escape, 
and in his hurry mistook his road to the 
Saracen’s Head. Now this incident cer- 
tainly does not speak much in favour of 
his active benevolence. Nero, we are 
told, amused himself with fiddling while 
Rome was burning: Mr. Meldrum, in- 
stead of working at the bucket, took to 
his heels till he found a resting place 
which commanded a lonely and romantic 
view ; and while the taylor’s shop-board 
was in flames amused himself, it being the 
summer season, with the recitation of a de- 
scriptive Ode to Winter! However, we 
are not disposed to quarrel with him; a 
hundred brawny arms could be found 
to pump the fire-engine, and in sorrow 
be it spoken, few are the singers who 
strike the lyre with the same spirit, deli- 
cacy, and feeling of Malachi Meldrum, 
esquire. Our tourificator’s range is not 
avery extensive one: his musical medi- 
tations are interrupted by the appearance 
of a gentleman of the old school, Mr. 
Shuttlethrow the weaver, with whom he 
holds much sapient conversation on di- 
vers subjects of policy and commerce. 
To this delay succeeds another by an 
unexpected meeting with one of the most 
bewitching little madcaps in the world, 
Miss Watson, who draws him away with 
her to dinner, so that we really arrive at 
the end of one of the two volumes before 
Mr. Meldrum has discharged his first 
morning’s breakfast bill at the Saracen’s 
Head! 

Evils seldom come alone, as the say- 
ing is: Malachi will never get back to 
the inn. First the weaver stops him and 
talks politics, then that fascinating gip- 
sey, Miss Watson, sings songs to him, 
and by and by comes the parson, who is 
also a bit of « poet, and discusses literary 
subjects. The parson indeed is a hetero- 
dox sort of a gentleman---not in his reli- 
gion but his literary creed: who, of all 
writers in the world, should he fall foul 
of but of Virgil? That Virgil was a flat- 
terer is very true, poets very commonly 
are so---now, do not let Mr. Meldrum 
have the slightest suspicion that we make 
any personal allusion, that we mean to 
remind him of his own well-merited eu- 
logies on the reigning monarch, and on 
his prime minister, Henry Addington, 
esquire--- Virgil too was a notorious imi- 
tator. But did not he improve upon his 
originals? Is not the Georgics, without 
exception, the most correct and polished 
poem in existence, and mav we not pre- 


sume that the /Eneid would have come 
down to us in a more finished form had 
the author lived to correct his manu- 
script? 

The parson, too, has a mind to revive 
the old controversy on the authenticity 
of Ossian’s poems; or more properly, 
perhaps, he has arbitrated between the 
parties, and settled the business by split- 
ting the difference. His statement of 
the case is probably a very just one, that 
Macpherson collected a great number of 
original fragments, “ and, aided by a 
man of ability, superior it was believed 
to his own, he arranged into an epic 
what was possible, and it is to their ho- 
nour that our feebleness appears to de- 
nounce the patch-work. ‘Those poems 
which had little connection with Fingal, 
or Temora, or where Fingal and Te- 
mora could be carried on without them, 
were published in their insulated state ; 
but I would not aver, says the parson, 
that the soldering hand had not been 
upon them too.” We are not much 
disposed to agree with him in opinion, 
that “an hundred years hence, people 
may talk about the thing, but they will 
care little whetherJames Macpherson, es- 
quire, or Ossian, the son of Fingal, was 
the bard.” People a hundred years hence 
will, probably, be as anxious as we are 
to trace the progress of poetry, to mark 
the periods of its splendor and obscurity, 
and connect them, as illustrative of the 
human mind, with the state of society in 
those particular periods. In this view 
of the question it was of importance to 
fix the date of Ossian’s poems; Mr. Mac- 
pherson has thrown darkness over a sub- 
ject which it was in his power to have 
enlightened. Well, well, we must leave 
Virgil, and Ossian, and Fingal, and Mac- 
pherson, and return to our friend Ma- 
Jachi, or we shall be guilty of what, of 
all things in the world, is most unpardon- 
ble, a breach of good manners. 

Mr. Meldrum, and the little party who 
had increased around him, at length 
reaches the hospitable house of Mr. Wat- 
son: after dinner the bottle circulates 
with sufficient celerity till it is suspend- 
ed by Captain Hamilton’s narrative of 
the story of Jessy Hawthorn. The cha- 
racter of the Captain’s grandfather is ac~ 
mirably drawn, and as to Jesse, let him 


‘who can read the tale without emotior, 


without feeling all his best affections ez 
cited, depart into the wilderness. 

Before the evening began to close Mr. 
Malachi was warned by a confounded 
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twinge in the toe, that he was going to 
have a fit of the gout, and this put him 
in mind that he was too far away from 
Dorothy and the arm g¢hair. So he 
wisely determined to return to Meldrum 
Hall. “ During my hours of respite, in 
this same paroxysm,” says he, “I put 
my memorabilia together in such a man- 
ner as if they had immediately occurred, 
lamenting and grieving bitterly all the 
while, that my tourifications, from which 
I had promised myself so much renown, 
as well as entertainment, should have 
termimated in less than a day, and not 
more than a dozen of miles from my 
fireside.’? 

From the specimens we have given, 
our readers will be able to calculate 
upon the quantum and degree of amuse- 
ment they will find in these little yolumes. 


MISCELLANIES. 


We have been so much gratified with 
Mr. Meldrum’s remarks on men and 
manners, with his characters and obser- 
vations, and have been so much delight- 
ed with the poetical effusions which ow 
from him so freely, that he has our hearty 
_ wishes for a speedy recovery from - 
nis gout, and we trust that he will ex- 
tend his peregrinations to some different 
quarter. 

Mr. Meldrum is a good-natured sort 
of a gentleman, and therefore he will not 
be offended with us if we advise him in 
future to pay a little more attention to 
grammatical accuracy. In our last ex- 
tract of is twice used for for: would and 
should are perpetually changing places, 
and in the poetry, singular and plural are 
not always confined to their proper 
limits. 


Art. VII. The Wanderer; or a Collection of original Tales and Essays, founded upon 


Facts 3 illustrating the Virtues and Vices of the present Ase. 
the oriental Lravels of a learned Mabometan of the last Century. 


Ln which are introduced 
In erspersed wis b ori- 


ginal Poetry. By Cuarves Fotuercityt, Lsg. i2mo. Z vols. about 300 pages. 


each. 

THE incidents of some of these tales 
are amusing enough, but they are told 
in such florid high-flown language, as to 
border upon thé ridiculous. The travels 
of Abdallah show a censiderable ac- 
quaintance with the mamers, customs, 
and superstitions of the east. Ina very 
pompous, seli-suflicient introduction, the 


Art. IX. 

COLONEL Greville, the projector of 

a foolish plan for rendering the follies 
and dissipations of the higher class more 
notorious, was the projector also of this 


Arr. X. 


The Pic-Nic. 


author reprobates the idle trash which is 
now so widely circulated under the va- 
rious titles of romances, novels, adven- 
tures, &c. as injurious to the cause of 
virtue. After this affectation of chastity, 
we were at once surprised and disgusted 
to meet with some very licentious dee. 
scriptions and lascivious scenes. 


2 vols. 12mo. 

foolish paper. It has since changed its 
name for the Cabinet ; but these literary 
upholsterers, joiners, or cabinet-makers, 
are miserable workmen. 


Cowper illustrated by a Series of' Views in or near the Park of Weston-Undere 


wood, Bucks, accompanied with copious Descriplions and a brief Sketch of the Author's 


Life. Svo. pp. 51, and 13 plates. 


A Due tribute of respe& to a poet 
most deservedly popular, though not so 
popular for his merits as his opinions. 
The prints svould have been appropri- 


Art. XI. 
THIS Irish barrister writes the very 
worst English that we have ever seen, 


Observations upon Duelling. By an Irish Barrister. 


ately inserted in his poems, and the de- 
scriptions might have veen advantageous- 
ly curtailed mto notes. 


8vo. pp. 30. 
and he reasons as ridiculously as he 
writes. 


Art. XII. Verulamiana ; or Opinions on Men, Manners, Literature, Politics, and Theology. 


By Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Se. 


Author by the Editor. 12mo. pp. 320. 


THIS is merely a selection from the 
works of Lord Bacon, introduced by a 
brief biographic sketch. We noticed a 
similar compilation in the preceding vo- 


To which is prefixed a Life of the 


lume of our Review (page 702), and 
have no other observations to make on 
the present. 














PREVOST AND BLAGDON’S BEAUTIES OF DR. MOORE, &e. 


Axzr. XIII. 


F. Bracpon, Esq. 8vo. pp. 482. 

SCRAPS from Dr. Moore’s works, 
thrown together without arrangement. 
The preface announces a series of such 
beauties. It would be well if the laws 


Art. XIV. <Addisoniana. 

THE editor of this publication asserts 
that more than a thousand volumes have 
been looked over to supply the materials. 
They must have been looked over very 
carelessly if only 343 articles could be 
collected from.them, many of which are 
mere extracts from the Spectator, and 
the other works of Addison, and others 
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Beauties of Dr. John Moore, selected from the moral, philosophical, and 
miscellaneous IVorks of that esteemed Author, Fe. 


By the Rev. ¥. Pasvosr and 


to protect literary property were extend- 
ed to abridgments, and such mutilations 
as these. 


12mo. 2 vols. pp. 502. 


only repetitions of the same worthless 


information which is elsewhere in the | 


same volume given under a different 
title. The original matter consists of 
a few letters of no great value between 
Addison and Mr. Wortley, with face 
similes of .Addison’s writing. 


Arr. XV. The Polyauthea; or a Collection of interesting Fragments, ix Prose and Verse : 


Men, Sy 


é 
< 


consisting of original Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, Dialogues, Letters, Characters, 


ic. Se. 2Zvols. 8vo. pp. 8038. 
AN excellent book for the sofa or the 
drawing room window-seat: he must 


have a very fastidious appetite, who does 


Art. XVI. Flowers of Literature, for 1801 and 1802. 


not relish some or other of the various 
dishes set before him by this industrious 
editor. 


By the Rev. F. Prevost 


and F. Bracvon, £sq. vol. 1. to be continued annually. Svo. pp. about 500. 
ONE of the many catchpenny compilations of needy ignorance. 


Art. XVII. 


Fetrowes, Esq. Commander. 
master General. 8vo. pp. 46. 


SUCH a narrative as this is no sub- 
ject for literary criticism: let those who 
can weep over the imaginary sorrows of 
the hero of a novel close their volume 
and turn to the real distresses here exhi- 
bited. The following critique is more 
to the purpose than any we can write: 


«¢ We have perused this report with a 
mixed sentiment of sympathy and admira- 
tion. We are satisfied, that in the loss of 
the packet.and of tlre public correspondence, 
no blame is imputable to Captain Fellowes, 
to his officers, or to his seamen. In their 
exertion after the ship had struck on the 
floating mass of icc, and in their subsequent 
conduct, they appear to have shewn all the 
talents and virtues which can distinguish the 
naval character. 

«* Let a proper letter be written in our 
names to the friends and family of the very 
worthy French officer who perished. And 
we shall be solicitous to learn the entire re- 
covery of the other passengers, who met such 
dangers and sufferings with the most exem- 
plary fortitude. 

«© Mr. Freeling will return the narrative to 
Captain Fellowes, with our permission te 


A Narrative of the Loss of his Majesty’s Packet, the Lady Hobart, on 
an Island of Ice in the Atlantic Ocean, 28th of June 1803. 
the providential Escape of the Crew in two open Boats. 


Dedicated, 


By Witriam Dorser 
by Permission, to the Right Hon. the Post- 


him to communicate it to his friends; or, if 
he shall think proper, to give it to the public. 
It cannot fail to impress on the minds of all 
who may read it, the benefit of religion, and 
the consolation of ayer under the pressure 
of calamity ; and des an awful sense of the 
interposition aud mercies of Providence, in 
a case of extreme peril and distress. ‘I’ sea- 
men it will more especially shew that disci- 
pline, order, generosity of mind, good tem- 
per, mutual benevolence, and patient exer- 
tion, are, under the favour of Heaven, the 
best safeguards in all their difficulties. 

“« With respect to Captain Fellowes, we 
feel hizhly gratified in having it in our power 
80 imniediately to give to him a promotion, 
which we have reason to believe will be par- 
ticularly acceptabie. ‘ 

j (Signed) **¢ AUCKLAND. 
6, 1803. s¢ ©, Spencrr.” 

The French officer hére alluded to was 
Mr. Charles Ross¢, who had just been 
aken prisoner of war before the fata! 
wreck: in a moment of delirium he 
sprang overboard and perished. This 
attention to his friends and family docs 
honour to the British character. 


ct ts 


With a particular Account of 


- 
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MiISCELLANIES. 


Arr. XVIII. The British Essayists ; with Prefaces, historical and biographical; and a 


general Index. 


THE works included in this collec- 
tion are the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Rambler, Adventurer, World, Con- 
noisseur, Idler, Mirror, Lounger, and 
Observer. Great Britain, we believe, is 
the only country of Europe in which at- 
tempts have been made, by means of es- 
says published daily or at short intervals, 
to purify the morals and refine the man- 
ners of the higher and middling classes 
of society. Some of our ablest writers 
have contributed largely to this valua- 
ble object, and by an engaging mixture 
of gaiety and seriousness, of wit and ar- 
gument, have reformed many indeco- 
rums, rendered unfashionable many fol- 
lies, and impeded the progress of many 
vices, The talents displayed in these 
publications, the entertainment with 
which they abound, the morality by 
which they are dignified, and the iilus- 
tration which they afford, respecting the 
state of society and manners which cha- 
racterised the last century, give them an 
undoubted claim, to be considered as a 
permanent part of British literature : 
notwithstanding, therefore, the numerous 
separate editions which have appeared of 
these valuable works, it gives us plea- 
sure to announce to the publica new and 
uniform impression of the whole care- 
fully corrected from the earliest editions, 
furnished with a complete general index, 
and enriched with bdapsaghical and his- 
torical prefaces. 

The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
contain more remarks on manners and 
the state of society, and abound more 
in allusions to temporary occurrences 
than any of their successors; but this 
circumstance, which rendered them more 
extensively useful on their first appear- 
ance, and will make them hereafter of 
peculiar value to the historian and anti- 
quary, is the very reason why, with the 
change which society is constantly under- 
going, aconsiderable degree of obscu- 
rity will gradually steal over them. The 
only method of obviating this disadvan- 
tage is by the judicious aid of notes to 
supply the requisite illustrations in pro- 
portion as the characters and events re- 
ferred to, begin to fade from the public 
mind. We expected to find in the edi- 
tion before us, that sch an obvious duty 
had not been neglected, and that the re- 
searches of Mr. Chalmers would have 
formed an example and model! to the 


By Avexanper Cuarmers, 4. M. 45 vols. 12mo. 


future editors of our essayists ; in this 
hope, however, we have been almost 
wholly disappointed, the only additionat 
matter being contained in the prefaces 
which are devoted to biographical 
sketches and miscellaneous particulars 
relative to the history of the several 
works composing the present series. 

The preface to the Tatler eommences 
with a general summary, somewhat hea- 
vily written; of the topics which have 
principally attracted the notice of our 
essayists. To this succeeds a biographi- 
cal memoir of Steel, and a history of the 
Tatler, with some account of Swift, J. 
Hughes, Harrison, and the other occa- 
sional contributors to the work. 

The success of the Tatler gave birth 
to no less than thirteerf rivals during its 
publication, and when it was brought to 
a conclusion a spuriotis continuation of 
52 papers was begun by Swift and Har- 
rison: which so far imposed on the world 
as to be printed at least three times as 
the fifth volume of the genuine ‘l'atler, 
though of very inferior merit and ques- 
tionable morality. 

The Tatler terminated in Jan. 1710, 
and on the first of March in the same 
year the Spectator made its appearanice. 
Of this celebrated work, as well as of the 
Tatler, Steel was the editor; he also fur- 
nished the greatest number of the pa- 
pers. From his friendship with Addi- 
son he had derived much valuable as- 
sistance in the progress of his former 
work, and received still more in the pre- 
sent, the amount of the papers attributed 
from satisfactory evidence to this excel- 
lent writer being no less than two hun. 
dred and seventy-four. The extensive 
reputation of the Spectator invited the 
contributions of several other men, dis- 
tinguished fcr rank or abilities ; of these 
the principal were Hughes, author of the 
Siege of Damascus, Budgell, Pope, By- 
rom, Lord Hardwick, Parnell, and Bishop 
Pearce. 

The remarks of Mr. Chalmers, on the 
style and general character of Addison’s 
papers, are very judicious, and his state- 
ment concerning the respective shares of 
Steel and Addison, in the papers relative 
to the hero of the work, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, will probably for the future, 
silence the idle disputes that have arisen 
respecting the consistency of a character 
which has been unthinkingly considered 
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by Most persons as entirely of Addison’s 
invention. 


«« Sir Roger was not the creature of Addi- 
son’s, but of Steel’s fancy; and it is not easy 
to discover why all writers on this subject 
should appezt norant of a fact so neces- 
sary to be known, and so easily ascertained. 
In Tickell’s edition of Addison’s works, and 
in every subsequent edition, (Dr. Beatie’s 
not excepted) No.2, is reprinted, but ascribed 
to Steele, with an apology for joining it with 
Addison’s papers, on account of its connec- 
tion with what follows. Steele, in truth, 
sketched the character of every member of 
the club, except that of the Spectator. The 
merit, therefore, of what Dr. Johnson calls 
* the delicate or discriminated idea,’ or ¢ the 
eriginal delineation’ of Sir Roger, beyond all 
controversy, belongs to him; and the cha- 
racter of the Baronet, it must be observed, 
is, in that paper, very diflerent from what 
Dr. Johnson represents. Lis * singularities 
proceed from his good sense,” not, I allow, 
a very common source of singularities, in 
the usual acceptation of that word ; and be- 
fore he was ‘ crossed in love by the perverse 
widow, he was a gay man of the town.’ 
And with respect to the care Addison took 
of the Knight's chastity, and his resentment 
of the story told of him in No.410, which 
is certainly a deviation from the character as 
he completed it, we may observe, that the 
original limner represents hin as ‘ humble 
in his desires after he had forgot his crael 
beauty, insomuch that it is reported he has 
frequently offended in point of chastity with 
beggars and gypsies,’ though he qualities 
this by adding, that ¢ this is looked upon, by 
his friends, rather as matter of raillery than 
truth.’ He is represented as now in his fil- 
ty-sixth year, and the story, therefore, of 
his endeavouring to persuade a strumpet to 
retire with him into the country, as related 
in 410, some think by Tickell, was cer- 
tainly unnatural. 

«The truth appears to have been, that 
Addison was charmed with his colleague's 
outline of Sir Roger, thought it capable of 
extension and improvement, and might pro- 
bably determine to make it in some measure 
his own, by guarding, with a father’s fond- 
ness, against any violation that might be 
offered. How well he has accomplished this 
needs not be told : yet he neither laid hold on 
what he considered as Steele's property, nor 
did he wish to monopolize the worthy 
knight. Sir Roger's notion, that none but 
men of fine parts deserve to be hanged ;’ and 
his illustration of this curious position, in 
No. 6, were written by Steele. The first: 
paper, relating to the visit to Sir Roger's 
country seat, is Addison’s, the second 
Steele's, the third Addison’s, and the fourth 
Steele's ; and this last has so much of the 
Addisonian humour, that nothing but posi- 
tive evidence could have deprived him of the 
honour of being supposed the author of it: 
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the same praise may be given to No. 113, 
also by Steele. The sum of the account, 
however, is this: Sir Roger's adventures, 
opinions, and conversation, occur in twenty- 
six papers: of these Addison wrote fifteen, 
Steele seven, Budgell three, and Tickell one ; 
if, as is supposed, he was the author of the 
obnoxious No. 410. It must be observed 
too, that the widow-part of Sir Roger's his- 
tory was of Steele’s providing, in No. 113, 
and 118. Addison, no doubt, attended to 
the Acep of Sir Roger's character, and Steele, 
with his usual candour, might follow 2 plan 
which he reckoned superior to his own; but 
it cannot be just to attribute the totality of 
the character either to the one or the other.” 


In December 1712, the Spectator hay" 
ing been brought to the end of the se* 
venth volume, was fora time suspended. 
Steele retired from the editorship, and in 
March 1713 commenced a new daily se- 
ries of periodical essays, under the name 
of the Guardian. Of this paper 175 num- 
bers were published, 71 of which were 
written by the editor, and exhibit several 
specimens of his very best manner; 51 
came from the pen of Addison, and the 
remainder were furnished principally by 
Berkeley, Pope, and ‘lickell. The politi- 
cal aspect of the times was now becom- 
ing very critical, and Steele being a man 
not only of warm feelings but of extra- 
vagant habits, quarrelled with his book- 
seller, abruptly terminated the Guar- 
dian and immediately commenced the 
Englishman, which, from its political 
character, has been excluded by Mr. 
Chalmers from this collection, Soon 
after Budgell, with the assistance of Ad- 
dison, resumed the Spectator, a plan in 
whichSteele appears to have had no share. 
Of this continuation only a single vo. 
lume was published, to which Addison 
contributed about a fourth part. 

The Hanoverian succession and rebel- 
lion of 1715, with its consequences, di- 
vided the nation into furious parties, and 
the advantages of addressing the pub- 
lic, through the medium of periodical es- 
says, being now well understood, a mul- 
titude of political works on this plan made 
their appearance, intermixed occasionally 
with observations on literature and man- 
ners: none of them, however, obtained 
more than temporary celebrity. 

After a long interval, appeared in 
March 1749 the first number of the Ram- 
bler, a work of very considerable intrin- 
sic merit, and displaying. surprising vi- 
gour of mind in the author, especially 
when it is considered that the whole of 
the assistance rece im di 
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amount to half a dozen essays. Mr. C. 
has shewn, contrary to the general opi- 
nion, that a considerable part of the 
Rambler was almost, in a manner, re- 
written, previously to the publication of 
the second edition, the alterations consi- 
derably exceeding 6000. We are by no 
means disposed to estimate Dr. John- 
son’s powers, as an essayist, at the same 
rate which is demanded for them by the 
present editor. The great and distin- 
guishing merit of this kind of writing is 
to combine utility with amusement, so as 
to attract the notice of those to whom 
sermons and serious books afford no 
temptation. The Tatler and Spectator 
were taken in at the coftee-houses, were 
admitted to the toilette, were the sub- 
jects of general conversation; softened 
an some by their wit and sprightliness, 
the rude moroseness of the “ sterner vir- 
tues,” and in others inspired a love of 
decency, of order, of piety, by depicting 
religion as she appears, 


** When gay good-humour dresses her in 
smiles :”” 


so that a manifest amelioration of pub- 
lic morals was observed during the pub- 
lication of these invaluable essays. The 
sale of the Rambler, on the other hand, 
when circulated in single papers, never 
exceeded five hundred, and though its 
merits were at once acknowledged “ by 
scholars and men of taste,’’ it failed in 
attracting the notice of those classes in 
society, whom a well conducted periodi- 
cal work is peculiarly qualified to influ- 
ence. The Rambler was published re- 
gularly twice a week till March 17, 1752, 
on which day it closed. In the month 
of November, in the same year, the Ad- 
venturer made its appearance, under the 
superintendance of Hawkesworth, who 
was powerfully supported by the abili- 
ties of Johnson, Bathurst, and Joseph 
Warton. Being more accommodated to 
the public taste, the sale of the Adven- 
turer was considerably greater than that 
of the Rambler, yet when compared to 
the older essayists, its literary inferiority 
is very striking. It extended to 140 
numbers, two of which appeared every 
week. Soon after the commencement of 


the Adventurer another periodical work, 
under the name of the World, was in- 


stituted by E. Moore ; and being largely, 


assisted by men of wit and of fashion as 
well as of literature, it proved a genuine 
and worthy successor of the Tatler and 
Spectator. Its merit was immediately 
acknowledged by the public, and the sale 
of above two thousand copies conferred 
on the editor both celebrity and profit. 
Lord Chesterfield contributed twenty- 
three papers of exquisite wit; and Mr, 
Cambridge twenty-one, replete with de- 
licate humour and good taste. Horacé 
Walpole, Soame Jenyns, Sir James Mar- 
riot, the Earl of Orrery, the Farl of Bath, 
Lord Hailes, and other distinguished 
characters, furnished occasional assist- 
ance, chiefly on subjects of wit and hus 
mour, and a few papers on more serious 
topics, together with that beautiful poem 
‘©The Tears of Old May-day,” came 
from the pen of Loveybond. 

In 1754 appeared the Connoisseur, al- 
most every paper in which was the joint 
production of Coleman and Thornton; 
its chagacteristic is liveliness, and its 
highest praise is that of innocent amuse- 
ment, 

The next series of essays in the collec- 
tion before us is the Idler, originally 
published in a weekly newspaper, called 
the Universal Chronicle, from April 
1758 till the same month 1760. Of this 
Dr. Johnson was the main support. Its 
principal object is entertainment and 
party-politics, nor did it ever obtain much 
celebrity. 

The Mirror, afterwards continued un- 
der the name of the Lounger, began to 
be published in January 1779, by a so- 
ciety of young men at Edinburgh. These, 
together with the Observer, by Mr. Cum- 
berland, conclude the selection; and are 
destitute ot the prefatory remarks and 
biographical anecdotes, which distin- 
guish the former essayists, because most 
of the writers are yet living. 

On the whole Mr. Chalmers has col- 
lected a considerable quantity of curious 
and amusing information, relative to our 
essayists, and we doubt not that the 
public will afford him a liberal patron- 
age. 


Arr. XIX. Bibliothéque Portative des Ecrivains Francois; or, Choix des meilleurs 


Morceaux extraits de leurs Ouvrages. 


Edition. Large 8vo. Two vols. 


THIS selection is arranged upon the 
plan of our bulky E/-gant Extracts, and 


Par MM. Moysanr et De Levisac. 


Second 


is too much occupied with long pieces 
from Wacine, Penclon, Moliere, DeLisle, 
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Voltaire, La Fontaine, J. B. Rousseau, 
Bruyere, and Buffon; the works of 
whom are in every one’s hands. The 
editors would be doing a real service to 
the British public by filling a sige, mo- 
derate sized volume with specimens of 
the very best manner of those French 
authors whose writings have as yet 
scarcely penetrated into this country. 


YORKE’S ANNALS OF PUBLIC ECONOMY.—CASTLE OF THE TUILERIES, 
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Our objections to*the mass before us aré, 
that it is much too large, and entirely 
superfluous to those who are in possés- 
sion of the classical authors of France: 
in a moral point of view it is, as far as 
we have examined it, wholly unéXcep- 
tionable: to all persons, therefore, it 
will be an innocent, and to many; 2 
valuable possession. 


Art. XX. Annals of Public Economy: containing Reports on the State of Agricultures 
Commerce, and Manufactures, in the different Nations of Europe, for the Year 1802, 
Collected by Henry Repueap Yorke, Esg, 8vo. pp. 550. 


FROM the preface it appears, that 
the author, ina late visit to France, be- 
came acquainted with the principal 
writers on agriculture, statistics, and 
public economy in Paris; and upon the 
strength of communications promised 
by them, began the work at present be- 
fore us. More than three-fifths of its 
contents relate to France, and are but of 
trifling importance to foreigners: the 
editor characterizes these as “ import- 
ant documents, with which he has been 


favoured by the Agricultural Society of 
Paris, and several distinguished mem- 
bers of the National Institute of France :” 
if, however, he had taken the trouble 
of inspecting the dull quartos of Peu- 
chet ; the Journal des Mines, and other 
monthly publications, in the French 
language, he would have procured al- 
most all these ** important documents,” 
without laying himself under any obli- 
gations to the “ distinguished members 
of the National Institute.” 


Art. XXI. The Castle of the Tuileries ; or, a Narrative of all the Events which have 
taken place in the Interior of that Palace, from the Time of its Construction to the 18th 
Brumaire of the Year VIL. Translated from the French, by Francis Laruom, 


Svo, Two vols. pp. about 800. 


THE castle, or rather palace, of the 
Tuileries, so called from its being situate 
in a tile-ground, was begun in 1564, 
by Catharine de Medici, widow of 
Henry II. of France, and regent of that 
country during the minority of her son, 
Charles IX. It was finished by Hen- 
ry 1V., and adorned by Lonis XIV., 
under whom Le Notre directed the plan- 
tation of those fine alleys of chesnut, 
elm, and lime trees, which constitute the 
favourite public walk of the Parisians. 
Many good statues were at that time 
placed in the garden ; but the best have 
been added since the campaigns of Bo- 
naparte. Louis XV. inhabited the pa- 
lace during his minority; and Louis 
XVI. after his captivity; it is now the 
residence of the First Consul. The ar- 
chitecture of the building is rather la- 
boured than beautifiidl: the subordinate 
parts want magnicude; the whole wants 
simplicity. ‘The columns are fluted and 
bandaged, the niches and statues are nu- 
merous, the orders of arclritecture are 
varied; but the profu:ion of minute or- 
nament gives a gothic confusion to a 
structure on grecian principles. The 
building, however, is vast and imposing: 
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the three pavilions, lifting to the skies 
their pyramidal roofs, and connected 
by wings reposing on arcades, form a 
grand outline ; and the station, or im- 
placement, would confer majesty even 
on an inferior edifice. 

Contiguous to the terrace of the gar- 
den is situate the riding-school, rendered 
celebrated by having been fitted up to 
receive the National Assembly. Hence 
this spot has become the theatre of many 
prominent incidents of the Revolution. 
Of those connected by association of 
locality with the Tuileries, M, Soulavie 
(such is said to be the name of the ori- 
ginal author) here undertakes a separate 
account. His power of interesting must 
depend on the merit of the anecdotes 
themselves; in which many amusing 
particulars occur, that had not before 
been compiled, or at least not evulgated 
here, and which reficct, if not a steady 
light, yet checkering gleams of illustra- 
tion, on the monstrous contour of the 
Revolution. 

The author throws his remarks into 
the form of dialogue, and of dialogue 
with an imaginary Count Bedfort, whom 
he places at Parison the 10th of August, 
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and whom he accompanies, as cicerone, 
throughout the castle. It has been sur- 
mised that the name should have been 
printed Beckford, as the Duke of Bedford 
‘was in England at the time specified ; 
but we know not if this conjecture be 
equally contradicted by proof of 
le 


MISCELLANIES. 


The translation is executed not merely. 
with fidelity, but with attention: idio- 
matic and obscure passages are english- 
ed with felicity and expounded with re- 
search ; the style is very free from gal- 
licisms, and very natural, easy and un- 


affected. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


COMMERCE. 


Art. I. 


A Commercial Dictionary, containing the present State of Mercantile Law, 


Practice, and Custom; intended for the Use of ihe Cabinet, the Counting-house, and the 


Library. By Josnua Monteriore. 


MILITARY manners are favourable 
to the graces; and to the pleasures of 
the earlier, though not of the later stages 
of life. They are easily superinduced on 
young men; they agreeably exert the 
body and adorn the person, they require 
few or no accomplishments of mind, they 
favour a luxurious idleness and an amu- 
sive dissipation ; and they excite expec- 
tations of danger and renown, which ex- 
cuse the omission of the prospective vir- 
tues, while they indulge the admission of 
the prospective hopes. But military 
manners spoil men for commerce. It is 
a long, a difficult task, the result only of 
very careful education, to generate ha- 
bits of industry and frugality ; and to 
infuse that information respecting some 
given division of commercial labor, which 
fits a man to excel in it. The overawing 
inspection, which teaches these habits, 
commonly superinduces also a certain 
meekness and shyness, which soon evapo- 
rate at drill and at the mess: but with 
them the industry and the frugality. 
The pleasures of exhilarating exercise 
and robust exertion cannot be tasted 
without infringing on the disposition to 
submit to confinement. A determina- 
tion to pursue advancement in life by 
plodding perseverance is the very re- 
verse of a determination to pursue it by 
spirited hazard: the first is the commer- 
cial, the second the military ambition. 
It is greatly to be feared therefore that 
the present danger of the country, which 
perhaps could not have been adequately 
met without an interruption of the usual 
division of labor, will be eventually and 
permanently mischievous to its commer- 
cial character. 

“« The blessing of Judah and Issachar 
will never meet (says Lord Bacon with 
his quaint energy ) that the same tribe or 
pation should be both the lion’s whelp, 
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and the ass between burdens. Neither 
will it be that a people overlaid with 
taxes should ever become valiant and 
martial.” ‘The apparent incompatibility 
of heavy taxation and military fashions, 
which has hitherto been observable, pro- 
bably arises from the idleness which mi- 
litary life inspires. Soldiers fear danger 
less than labor, and must not be checked 
in this, if we would preserve their vigor. 
Sut idleness earns little and accumulates 
nothing, and is to the tax-gatherer more 
niggardly than avarice. ‘Taxes have 
seldom been opposed by a soldiery. 

If Great Britain was a continental 
state this exchange of national habits 
might be not unwise. It would there be 
essential to national defence: it would 
there be conducive to the extension of 
empire. ‘ Perish commerce, live our 
independence,” would have been a ra- 
tional motto for the states of Holland. 
But we cannot help suspecting that Lon- 
don might have trusted a little more to 
its navy, and to its regular army, with- 
out incurring so much expence, or ha- 
zarding so much prosperity. Keep your 
shop, and your shop will keep you, says 
Dr. Franklin, but where master or man 
are often on parade, ’tis a great chance 
but the till is poor, for want of watching, 
or, for want of catching. There are or- 
ders, which better deserve attention than 
those of the commandingofficer. The ga- 
zettes begin to announce commissions of 
both sorts for captains and lieutenants. 
It is no merit to stand at ease before an 
assignee. One day of industry avails 
more than a whole week on the porter’s 
wages of a marching volunteer. 

It should be understood that courage 
is the most common gift of nature to 
animals ; that all the military virtues are 
qualities of easy attainment, which flou. 
tish most among barbarians and boys 
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that to excel in them requires rather 
training than education, and is not a mark 
of refinement but of the want of it; that 
they incroach on the purity of do- 
mestic morals and probably on the hu- 
manity of the general character; that 
in all families the idle boy is very ra- 
tionally fung into the army; and that 
the more it is left to the lowest classes 
of the people to supply first soldiers, 
and then officers from the ranks, the 
more robust, bold, and trustworthy the 
troops. 

Poets and historians by applauding 

iF exploits, which mostly consist 
in ¢ ing a hundred men to beat 

ine e given a ton and a reputation 
“which prompts nations to 
estructive and rebarbarizing 
a s. Which bodies of men can com- 
mit. Let the army take its natural 
place as the basis not the pinnacle of ci- 
vilized society. 

To productive industry on the con- 
contrary publicopinion assigns aninferior 
rank and a secondary value. Yet where 
are we to seek the chosen nests of human 
happiness and culture but in the cities of 
the industrious, and the commercial. 
To Tyre, Corinth, Athens, and Alexan- 
dria, not to the Sparta or the early Rome 
of the ancient world, we turn for the 
difusion of ease and the condensation of 
magnificence, or for the far-fetched re- 
finements of sensual and intellectual 
luxury. It is to Barcelona, to Florence, 
to Venice, that the modern world is in- 
debted for the revival of the civilizing 
arts and the restoration of literary en- 
quiry. It is to Lisbon, to Amsterdam, 
to London, that the remotest shores of 
earth owe their novel concatenation and 
their prospering intercourse. 

Nor is commerce less favourable in 
detail to the best interests of society than 
on the collective scale of estimation. 
Commercial men can afford to make early 
and disinterested marriages. They must 
put to hazard so much more than a wite’s . 
dower, that it is less important to their 
prosperity to wed a fortune, than to wed 
a capital unincumbered with settlements 
and jointures. What is the consequence? 
that the most accomplished and merito- 
rious women in the country are every 
where the wives of merchants, the women 
who are stlected not for their property 
but for their properties. The domestic 
happiness and interior elegance which 
results is obvious: whoever compares 
the families of our city-gentlemen with 
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those of our country-gentlemen must be 
struck with the far superior character of 
the former. 

There is scarcely a peculiarity in the 
French character, which may not be 
traced to the military education of their 
exemplary class, the nobility. At home 
and by themselves they lived, as at lodg- 
ines, hardly attentive to personal clean- 
liness, not at all to that of the apart- 
ment. Every thing had the air of a 
make-shift, nothing of comfort: ma- 
dame received you where she was pow- 
dering, monsieur in his great coat and 
slippers. To appear well attired and 
escorted at balis and public places, were, 
as in a garrison-town, the pivots of so. 
licitude. Any thing was read, even phi- 
losophy, if it assumed the form of a li- 
centious novel. The nuptial bed was in« 
vaded with as little ceremony as the 
women’s tent inacamp. Courage, ho- 
nour, the manners and the prate which 
conciljate for the hour—these were vir- 
tues; but probity and fidelity seemed 
qualities, which told less among men, 
who are monthly shifting their quarters. 

In legislation again the spirit of the 
soldier is fatal to liberty and justice. 
The law of nations begins with the ma- 
ritime code of Rhodes, the consequence 
of commerce. The earliest attempts of 
the Romans at equity and precision in 
the nicer cases of property begin with 
the visit of Hadrian to Alexandria, and 
with what he learnt there of commercial 
jurisprudence. What of constitutional 
liberty there is in Europe, has all begun 
in the corporation-towns, whose elective 
administrations all grew out of the guilds 
and purses of the tradesmen, and whose 
charters were all purchased of the nobi- 
lity, for the purpose of instituting intel- 
ligent and impartial jurisdictions, such 
as parliaments of land owners knew not 
how to bestow. ‘he rudiments of civi- 
lization were scattered in the north by 
the Hanseatic cities, who preserved along 
the edges of Europe some attention to 
refinement, while the middle zone was 
trampled into a desert by the feuds of 
barons, or the wars of kings. 

In order to increase the commerce of 
the country, and it is capable of great 
increase, an important step is to diffuse 
a knowledge of the objects with which 
it is most conversant, and of the places 
to which it most frequently has recourse. 
Wo sudden changes can ever be effected 
im the habits of nations: a demand once 
begun may be increased or diminished ; 
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but it is not easily created out of nothing, 
or annihilated. Hence the legislative 
encouragement of commerce will usually 
consist in removing the impediments, 
which monopoly-companies, injudicious 
regulations, arbitrary duties, deficient 
security, or imperfect conveniences, may 
oppose, rather than in any positive 
bounty or encouragement to intercourse. 

By colonizing the distant situations 
which promise to become emporiums, a 
government may, however, lay the foun- 
dations of a speedier interchange than 
the mere adventurous spirit of the mer- 
chant would else bring to bear. ‘These 
itis for the philosophic geographer to 
indicate. 

It is with far more pleasure, therefore, 
that we meet with a dictionary of com- 
merce than with a dictionary of the art 
of war: and we congratuiate Mr. Mon- 
tefiore on the taste which leads him ra- 
ther to lay an offering on the shrine of 
the creative than of the destructive 
power. This work contains a well-made 
selection of geographical articles, which 
describe the situations and productions 
of the principal trading places; and a 
very instructive legal explanation of those 
terms and cases with which commercial 
men are likely to wish to become ac- 
quainted. A convenient specimen, in- 
asmuch as it includes some legal and 
some geographical articles, will be those 
included between Bargain and Berbice. 


‘« Bargain, a contract or agreement in 
buying and selling. Most contracts and bar- 
gains in trade, between merchant and mer- 
chant, are negotiated by brokers. See 4 
ment, Brokers. 

‘© Bark, a general denomination given to 
small vessels, but which is varticularly ap- 
propriated to those which carry three masts 
without a mizen-top-mast. The coiliers dis- 
tinguislh by this name a ship without orna- 
ment on the prow or stern. 

‘© Baroche, a town of Cambaya, in the 
dominions of the Great Mogel. 1t was for- 
merly a place of great trade, and it is now 
inhabited by weavers and manufacturers of 
cotton cloth. Tere is raised the best cotton 
in the world, and excellent bastas are manu- 
factured. The English and Dutch had for- 
merly factoties here, which are now aban- 
doned. 

“¢ Barratry, is where the master of a ship 
or the mariners defraud the owners or in- 
surers, whether by runving away with the 
ship, sinking her, deserting her, or enthez- 
zig the cargo. See Shipping, Marine fn- 
strance. 

“* Barler, an exchange of one species of 
geuds for another, which was the original 
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method of trading before money was in use, 
and is still practised in the American co- 
lonies, and parts where cash is searce. The 
extreme facility given to commerce by mo- 
ney has almost put an end to barter or ex- 
change of articles, except in so far as mer- 
cantile men set off their reciprocal demands, 
when there are such, previous to paying the 
balance in money. This, if the term may be 
used, is a half species of barter. The ar- 
ticles are bartéred in so far as they pay for 
each other without the intervention of mo- 
ney. Thus, in one sense, it is barter, but 
ia another it is not, as the value of each ar- 
ticle is reckoned in money, and not estimated 
by a certain quantity of the others. 

‘« ‘The species of barter now most pra 
tised in this country is amongst tradesmen in 
the building line, who execute s fox 
work toa great extent, each setting off his 
labour and materials at certuin prices, called 
measuring value prices. By this means 
tradesman, who only does: one branch of 
building, may undertake a complete con- 
struction, and have a profit on the whole by 
doing business in his own line for the dif- 
ferent persons employed. 

«© The invention of money has not alto- 
gether put an end to barter, yet it has en- 
tirely prevented it from appearing in its real 
form in the books of merchants,\as each ar- 
ticle is” stated there in its monev value, and 
each sale is supposed to be paid for in the 
circulating medium of the country, even in 
cases where no money whatever is made use 
of in the transaction. 

** Basle, Balle, or Basil, the capital of 
one of the Swiss cantons, which bears its 
name ; being nearly in the centre of Europe 
makes it a sort of centre for the business of 
exchange, and for drawing and re-drawing. 
It is famous for letter-press printing, and in 
general its centrical situation gives it, an ad- 
vantage in whatever is of a nature to be ge- 
nerally distributed in Europe : and there are 
in it numbers of commercial houses that act 
as agents, and on commissions for merchants 
of different nations. 

** Bassora, Balsora, or Basrah, is situ- 
ated on a river named by the Arabians Schat 
el Aral, which is formed by the union of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. This place is 
rich, and of greater trade than any one in 
Arabia Deseria ; its possession was a lon 
time disputed by the Arabians, Persians, an 
Turks, but the last remained masters of it. 

«© Bassora, like Eender Abassi, gained 
considerably by the destruction of Ormus, 
and here are now seen ships from all parts of 
Asia and Europe; and the English and 
Dutch in particular make a considerable 
tigure, having their factors here to transact 
business, and dispatch their letters by land, 
which is dene by way of Damascus and 
Aleppo, "Phe Portugueze also have a settle- 
ment here, though they make little advan- 
teon of it. 

“© Almost all the trade passes through the. 
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hands of the Indians, Persians, and Arme- 
nians. The caravan of Bassora is one of 
those that carries to Bender Abassi a part of 
those rich goods with which that trade is 
supported ; and the same caravan brings back, 
iu return, the products of Indid, China, 
Japan, and Europe, of which Bender is de- 
pository, staple, or storehouse for Persia and 
the three Arabias. 

‘* Besides this commerce with Bender 
Abassi, and that which Bassora maintains 
on the sea coast with the Indians, Moors, 
and Europeans, whose ships arrive here 
every monsoon, this city has also a very con- 
siderable one with Bagdat, which is not at a 
great distance, and is commodiously scated 
for a transportation of its commodities by the 
Tigris ; and the same with Aleppo and the 
rest of the Ottoman empire in Asia, whence 
caravans set out, and a part of them always 
destined for Bassora. 

** Bavaria, one of the circles of the Ger- 
man empire, a‘joining to Austria and Bo- 
hemia ; a mountainous country, containing 
various mines of copper, and some of silver, 
besides quarries of marble. This circle is 
divided into three principal provinces ; the 
electorate, subdivided into Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, the Upper Palatinate, and the Arch- 
bishopric of Saltzburg. The revenues of the 
elector arise principally from a monopoly of 
the salt, corn, and strong becr consumed in 
the country or exported. The article of to- 
bacco also the elector engrosses to himself. 
He also enjoys certain tolls on the Danube, 
and other navigable rivers. The subject, 
however, is miserably impoverished by these 
monopolies, insomuch as the peasants make 
their chief subsistence from the herds of 
swine fed in the woods. Here is a great deal 
of valuable fir timber 

** Bayonne, in the south of France, seated 
near the mouth of the river Adden, which 
forms a good harbour. The trade of this 
town is considerable on account of its con- 
tiguity to Spain, and the wines brought thi- 
ther from the adjacent country. ‘The Dutch 
take a large quantity of wine in exchange for 
spirits and other commodities. ‘This place 
is also famous for hams and chocolate. 

‘¢ Bazar, the name for a market-place in 
all parts of the Levant, as well-as in Egypt, 
Persia, and the East Indies. The bazars of 
Ispahan and Tauris, in Persia, are of great 
extent, the latter particularly, which con- 
tains ahove 15,000 shops. 

*¢ Beacon, a signal made by a fire on some 
eminence near the sea, to give notices of in- 
tasions, and which no man may set up with- 
out lawful warrant and authority, this being 
a branch of the royal prerogative, and which 
is usually vested in the lords of the admi- 
ralty. sacons are also placed as marks 
either’on land or on rocks, to indicate to ves- 
sels how to steer. By 8th Elizabeth, c. 13, 
the masters, wardens, and assistants of the 
Trinity House, may set up beacons gnd 
marks for the sea, in such places near the 
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coasts or forelands as to them shall seem 
meet. And any person who shall take or 
cut down any steeple, tree, or other known 
and established thing standing as sea marks, 
shall forfeit 1001. and on non-payment, be 
ipso facto outlawed. See Light-houses, Tri- 
nity-house. 

“ Beaucaire, a city of Languedoc, in 
France, situated on the Rhone ; famous for a 
fair, which is held every year on the 22d of 
July, and though it only lasis three days, is 
attended by people from all parts of Europe, 
and where every sort of article known in 
commerce almost may be found. 

‘© In the way of barter and exchange, the 
usual business done does not fall much short 
of half a million sterling, besides about 
250,000]. more in ready money. 

‘© Beaucaire is about 20 miles from the 
Mediterranean sea, and consequently com- 
municates easily with all the countries on its 
borders, and, by the canal of Languedoc, 
with a great part of the interior of France 
and the ocean. 

“© Beer. See Customs, Excise, Exporta- 
tion, Importation. 

“© Belfast, a town in the county of An- 
trim, in Ireland, which has a considerable 
trade, particularly in linen. 

«« Belgrade, acity of Turkey, in Europe, 
and capital of Servia, seated on the con- 
fluence of the Save and the Danube. Its 
rivers are convenient for commerce, and, as 
the Danube falls into the Black Sea, the 
trade is easily extended to different countries, 
which tenders it the staple town in these 
parts, and the Danube flowing to Vienna, 
commodities are equally conveyed from 
thence The shops are but small, and the 
sellers sit on tables, and dispose of their com- 
modities out of a window, for the buyers 
never go inside. The richest merchandizes 
are exposed to sale in two bezesteins or ba- 
zars, built crosswavs. There are two ex- 
changes built with stone, and supported by 
pillars, not unlike the Royal Exchange at 
London. 

‘¢ Benares, one of the first cities of the 
Fast Indies, situated on the north bank of 
the Ganges. It carries on a considerable 
commerce, particularly in silks and cotton 
cloths, both plain and coloured. Here are 
a number of commodious caravanseras, in 
which the commodities are exposed for sale ; 
and as they are sold by the manufacturers 
themselves, strangers have them at the first 
hand, and of course cheaper than in most 
other towns of India, where the Banians, 
Jews, and Armenians purchase them to sell 
again. ‘The manufacturers, before exposing 
any thing for sale, nrust obtain from the pro- 
per officer the royal stamp on every piece of 
cloth or silk, under penalty of a fine, besides 
corporal punishment. 

«* Benecarlo, a city in the province of Va- 
lencia, in Spain, the country round which 
produces excellent wines. ‘The white wine 
is famous, as also a deep coloured thick red 
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wine, often used for the adulteration of the 
French wines, in order to imitate port. 

. * Bengal, acountry of Hindoostan Proper, 
bounded on the west by Orissa and Bahar, 
on the north by Bootan, on the east by As- 
sem and Meckley, and on the south by the 
bay of Bengal. Its extent from east to west 
is upwards of 400 miles, and from north to 
south above $00. The sont consists of 
one vast plain of the most fertile soil, being 
annually overflowed by the Ganges, as Egypt 
is by the Nile. The bay of Bengal is the 
largest and deepest in the world, and the 
Ganges being navigable for a great distance 
up the country, affords every facility for con- 
veyance of the commerce of this mong © A 
trade is here carried on with Agra, Lhi, 
and the provinces adjacent to these superb 
capitals, in salt, sugar, opium, silk, silk 
stufis, muslins, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious stones. ‘There is also a valuable inland 
trade carried on with West Patna, anda va- 
riety of other places throughout India. Pat- 
na is the principal place in the world for the 
cultivation of opium. Besides what is car- 
tied into the interior, there are annually ex- 
ported between 3000 and 4000 chests, each 
weighing 300 pounds. This opium, how- 
ever, not being prepared and purified, like 
that of Syria and Persia, is far from being so 
valuable. ‘There is also a material trade car- 
ried on by the natives, chiefly with the dis- 
trict of Catek, a district of some extent a 
little bélow the westernmost mouth of the 
Ganges, the port of which is Balasore, and 
whence the people of Catek carry on a_navi- 
gation and foie with the Maldive islands, 
and also with the conntry of Asham. — Forty 
vessels, of 500 or 600 tons each, are sent 
from the Ganges to Asham, laden with salt, 
which yields 200 per cent. profit; they re- 
ceive in payment, silk, ivory, musk, eagle- 
wood, gumlac, and a small quantity of gold 


and silver. With respect to the immense 
trade carried on by the East India Company 
with Bengal, see East India Company ; see 
also Calcutta and Madras. 

« Beriice, a country of Guiana, on the 
north-east coast of South America, situated 
on a river of the same name, in N. lat. 6 deg. 
20 min. and 60 deg, W. long. about eight 
miles west from the mouth of the river of 
Surinam. This colony was established by 
the Dutch in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury; and in the year 1720 there were six 
sugar works, besides some plantations of in- 
digo and cacao. It has, notwithstanding 
the climate is extremely unhealthy, and the 
soil inferior to Surinam and Demerary, great- 
ly flourished. Berbice was taken by t se. 
lish in 1796, but restored to the Batavian re- 
public by the treaty of peace of 1801.” 


Both these classes of articles are ex. 
écuted with great propriety : the author 
has selected his materials from the tern 
reporters, and commercial writers of the 
most acknowledged authority, and ha 
included a great mass of réesult from the 
most recent decisions. ‘This combined 
irttelligence has béen compressed into 
moderate compass, and is well adapted 
for the library both of the merchant and 
the statist. Unlike his predecessor Peu.~ 
chet, Montefiore has neither overloaded 
his earlier articles with a tieedléss in. 
cumbrance of detail, nor stripped his 
concluding pages toa disappointing bares 
ness. His utility will not be confined to 
Great Britain alone, it will favour the 
continental adoption of that precise le- 
gislation concerning property, which 
grows out of commerce alone, and is 
the basis of all civilization. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MILITARY HISTORY AND TACTICS, 


THE only historical article in this department of our work is Captain Walsh’s 
“ Journal of the late Campaign in Egypt :’”? The author does not aspire to the 
rank of a military critic, although the.events of which he was a witness are 
well worthy of a’ commentary ; he claims no higher praise than that of a faithful 
narrator of what he has seen; and as far as we can judge from internal evidence, 
and the concurrent testimony of others, he appears well entitled to the character of 
impartial authenticity. The volunteer associations have given birth to several 
fudimental publications, among which “ The Manual for Infantry” recommended 
by the Duke of York ; Colonel Herries’s * Instructions for Cavalry,” and the 
extracts from Citizen Fossé’s work ‘ on the Defence of Picquets,” stand conspi- 


cuous for their utility. 


Art. I. 
and of Gibraltar, Minorca, 
taining Official Papers and Documents. 


Journal of the late “a in Esypt ; 


alta, Marmorice, and Macri. 


including Descriptions of that Country 
With an Appendix cone 


By Tuomas Wausu, Captain in his Majesty's 


Ninety-third Regiment of Foot, Aid-de-Camp to Major-General Sir Eyre Coote, St. 


4to. pp. 350. 41 plates. 


THE only valuable part of Captain 
Walsh’s book (which indeed constitutes 
by far the larger proportion of it) are the 
military details : of these a perspicnous 
account is given in plain, unarnamented, 
but correct language; and the verbal de- 
scriptions are illustrated by maps and 
plans that bear every appearance of au- 
thenticity. From the author’s official 
situation he has been enabled to give 
fuller details of the operations of that 
part of the army commanded by Sir 
Eyre Coote, than have yet appeared be- 
fore the public: by collating therefore 
the work before us with Major Wilson’s 
account of the campaign, already noticed 
in our former volume, a complete his- 
tory of the transactions of the British 
army in Egypt may be collected. The 

attle at the landing of the troops and 
the two subsequent actions, in the last 
of which General Abercrombie fell, are 
described nearly with equal detail, and 
with satisfactory agreement, by Major 
Wilson and Captain Walsh. When 


Major-General Hutchinson, on whom 
the supreme command devolved, quitted 
the peninsula of Aboukir, in order to 
carry on the war to the walls of Cairo, 
Major Wilson was included in the divi- 
sion of the army selected for this pur- 
pose, and of course his attention would 
be principally directed to this part of the 
campaign. Major-General Coote, as 
second in command, was left with the 
remainder of the troops before Alexan- 
dria ; and after the reduction of Cairo 
and the return of General Hutchinson, 
he was entrusted with the. direction of 
the operations to the westward of this 
town till its surrender : of these proceed. 
ings Captain Walsh, being aid-de-camp 
to General Coote, has given a very pare 
ticular account, without however ne 
glecting the more distant operations, 
which he was not an eye-witness. The 
journal commences with the entrance of 
the armament into the Mediterranean, 
and concludes with the surrender of 
Alexandria. 





SMIRKE’S REVIEW OF A BATTALION OF INFANTRY, &c. 


Ant. Il. 4 short Treatise on the Use of Balloons and Field Observators, in Military 
Operations. By Major-General Money. to. pp. 20. Two plates. 


FROM the example of the French, 
sho have been indebted for their suc- 
cess in some very important battles to 
the use of balloons, in observing the 
motions of the enemy, General Money 
proposes the adoption of this instrument, 
with suitable officers, as an established 
part of the British army. But in stormy 
weather the balloon is incapable of being 
used, the general therefore advises, that 
every army should besides be furnished 
with two or three field observators, or 
frame-works of light timber, about forty 


feet high, furnished with platforms and 
ladders, to enable a commander, by 
means of an officer posted on one of 
these, to acquire more extensive and ac- 
curate intelligence respecting any hostile 
movement than can be gained by the 
usual methods of reconnoitring. The 
observator may be set up and taken 
down in an hour’s time, is of little ex- 
pense, of easy carriage, and, if neces- 
sary, may be prevented from falling 
into the enemy’s hands, by being burnt 
in a few minutes. 


Art. IIL. 4 Manual for a Volunteer Corps of Infantry. 8vo. pp. 108. 


WE notice this little volume, not be- 
tause it is a subject of criticism, but in 
order to inform such of our readers as 
are interested in the matter, that the 
instructions herein contained “ are re- 


Art. IV. The Volunteer’s Guide, &Fc. 


A Perspicuous account of the manual 
and platoon exercise, illustrated with 
wooden cuts of the different motions ; 


commended by his Royal Highness thé 
Commander in Chief, for the use of 
the several corps of volunteer infantry 
throughout the united kingdom.” 


By an Officer in the Third Regiment of Losal 
London Volunteers. 


pp. 64. 


forming a convenient pocket remembran- 
cer for young soldiers. 


Art. V. Onthe Defence of Picquets, relative to Service in the Field ; for the Use of Of- 
fiers of Infantry ; or, Extracts from a work entitled, Ideas of a Miltary Man on the 
Defence and Attack of Small Posts. By Citizen Fosse, ormerly Lievtenant-colonel, now 


Pensionary of the Republic of France. Translated from the French by Colonel T. 


pp. 24. 


INthese few pages areincluded theheads 
of the observations, which it is incum- 
bent on the commanding officer of every 
picquet on field serviceto make,relative to 
the safety of his post, and his means of an- 


1S8mo. 


noying theenemy. We strongly recom- 
mend it to all volunteer officers, as it is 
admirably adapted to inspire them with 
that alertness and circumspection which 
isthe very soul of military enterprize. 


Art. VI. Instructions for the Use of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps of Cavalry. By 
Colonel Herries, of the Light Horse Volunteers of London and Westminster. Part 1. 


8v0. pp. 256. 


THE attention and activity of Col. 
Herries are well known to the public, 
from the high state of discipline by which 
the corps that he commands is most ho- 
nourably distingnished. ‘I'he volume be- 


fore us contains the best instructions for 
volunteer cavalry that we are acquainted 
with, and well deserves to come into ge- 
neral use. 


Art. VII. Revie of a Battalion of Infantry, including the Eighteen Maneuvres ; 


iH, . ° . . , sy 
illustrated by a Series of engraved Diagrams. To which are added, the Words of Cam- 


mand, with an accurate Description of each Maneuvre. By Ropext Smirke, 


8vo. pp. 60, 


THE system of General Dundas is 
strictly followed throughout this vo- 
ume, in which Mr. Smitke has combin- 
td graphical with verbai description, so 


© 


_ 
J in 


as completely to explain all the mancv- 
vres of a battalion before the reviewing 
general. 
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MILITARY HISTORY AND TACTICS: 


Art. VIII. Elements of War; or Rules and Regulations of the Army in Miniaiys. 


shewing the Duty of a Regiment in every Situation, By Natuanier Hoop, 
12mo. pp. 157. 


nant, H. P. 48th Regiment. 


THE complaint made by volunteers 
and young officers, against the regula- 
tion book, is, that it is rather too con- 


Licute. 


cise. Mr. Hood’s little volume is, for 
the most part, an abridgment of this 
and therefore wholly useless. 


% 


Art. IX. 4 Treatise on the Ari of War ; containing the Principles of Offensive and De. 
ensive Operations ; with Rules for carrying on the Petit-Guerre, or War of Poste; ani 
the Methods of Attack and Defence in Sieges. Extracted from the Encyclopedia Britan. 


nica. S8vO. pp. 304. 

IT was suggested to the proprietor of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, that in the 
present circumstances of the country a 
republication, in a convenient torm, of 
the article Art of War, might be of ser- 
vice: the proprietor (Mr. Bell) took the 
hint, and the work before us made its ap- 
pearance. 

The imminent danger of invasion has 
summoned the nation to arms: the shop- 
keeper, the manufacturer, the farmer, 
and the gentleman, have offered their 
voluntary services in defence of their 
country. The number of citizen soldiers 
is so large, and the duties of the regular 
service so pressing, that the discipline of 
the volunteers must almost wholly de- 
pend on the exertions of their own inex- 
perienced officers, who must derive their 
knowledge almost entirely from books. 


Twenty-four 4to plates. 


The works required for this purpose, be. 
side the regulation book, are those which 
explain at fulllength, and in the plainest 
manner, whatever relates to the disci. 
pline of the battalion or squadron, and 
the service of light troops, both horse and 
foot. In the forming of sieges, and the 
conduct of battles, the only business, and 
tre only difficulty of the volunteers will 
be to obey implicitly the ordets of those 
who have been professionally brought 
up to the study of tactics. We are 
not sensible, therefore, of the slightest 
advantage to be derived from this trea. 
tise by any but regular officers, and we 
cannot suppose, that any of these would 
be destitute of books infinitely better 
qualified to teach them their duty than 
the work in question. 


Art. X. Rules and Regulations for the Field Exercise and Maneuvres of the French In- 


fantry, issued August \st 1791. 


Translated from the French, with explanatory Notes, 


by Joun Macvonatop, F. R.S. F. A. S. late Lieut. Col. of the Royal Clan Alpine Re. 
giment, Commandant of the Royal Edinburgh Artillery, and Captain of the Corps of Engi- 


neers on the Bengal Establishment. 


IT is the duty of every British officer 
who aspires to a thorough mastery of his 
profession, to be acquainted not only 
with the system of tactics adopted by 
his own countrymen, but also with that 
in use among the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Above all, it is incumbent on him 
to be versed in the manceuvres of the 
French army, against which his active 
opposition will almost always be directed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald has stu- 
died with attention the mechanism of 
the French army, the movements of 


Svo. 2 vols. 


which seem characterized by rapidity, 
as those of the British are by firmness 
and compactness. ‘The principal di- 
ferences, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems are pointed out 
in the notes to this work, the text of 
which is the common regulation book o! 
the French infantry: the plates by which 
the maneuvres are illustrated are nt- 
merous and well executed, forming alto- 
gether an extremely valuable addition to 
the travelling library of a British of- 
ficer. ' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


RURAL ECONOMY AND GARDENING. 


THE last year has not produced much of value in farming or gardening. The 
Agricultural Survey of Peebles, by Mr. Findlater, is drawn out to an unnecessary 
length, and is more importance for its statistical than its agricultural details. The 
new edition of Dr. Hunter’s Georgical Essays presents a copious but not very ju- 
dicious selection of mem 
much, and practical agriculturalists to be unwisely neglected. The prize essays 
of the Highland Society contain much valuable information, and though pecu- 
larly calculated to be of use to the proprietors and cultivators of the more neg~ 
lected parts of Scotland, will be perused by every one for whom natural history 
aad rural economy have any charms. 


By A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. 4 vols. 


Svo. pp..about 570 each. 


Aet. 1. Georgical Essays. 


THE two first editions of the Georgi- 
cal Essays have, we believe, been long 
out of print; the first was pubiished 
about the year 1771, the second in 1777. 
The York Agricultural Society, whic! 
gave birth to them, has been dissolved 
nearly twenty years, and the publication 
was discontinued before that time, in 
consequence of the death of several of 
the most active members. Dr. Hunter 
has survived many of his old friends, 
and, by the aid of others who have suc- 
ceeded them, has expanded fhe original 
work from one volume into four. Nor is 
itto stop here: Dr. Hunter purposes to 
make the present the basis of a more ex- 
tasive publication, It is my inten- 
ton,” says he, “to draw into one focus 
all that is widely diffused through num- 
berless volumes of agricultural informa- 
tion; and, in so doing, I expect to be able 
to exhibit to the favourers of agriculture 
afield well cultivated, and free from all 
unsightly and noxious weeds. In this 
proposed collection there will be some 
papers that never appeared in public, 
but by far the greatest number have 
been published in different periodical 
works.” At the conclusion of the fourth 
Volume we have some further particulars 
» % the extent of the proposed plan. 

In order to mark the progress of agri- 


cultural improvements, I have it in con- 
templation to publish two volumes an~ 
nually, in the manner of this selection; 
but in the execution of the design I shall 
be directed by the opinion that the public 
may entertain of the present publica- 
tion.” 

On comparing the first volume of the 
work before us with the second edition 
of the Georgical Essays, which chanced 
to be on our shelf, we find the contents 
pretty nearly the same; two or three of 
the Essays inserted here are not in our 
edition; but all, we believe, contained 
in that are to be found in one or other of 
these volumes. ‘The present is a selec- 
tion, and a good one; we are told that 
it contains several original papers, but 
by far the majority are well known to 
the public. Dr. Hunter has not scrupled 
to extract very freely from the trans-~ 
actions of Literary Societies, County 
Reports, Magazines, &c. &c. He ought 
to have distinguished the original essays 
from those which had already been pub- 
lished. We have seen a great many otf 
these in different modern publications ; 
many more may have escaped us, which 
are, nevertheless, familiar to many of our 
readers; on whichaccount it isunsafetono- 
tice any particular papers, lest they should 
not be so new to others astous. Dr. H. 
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ought to have referred us to every vo- 
lume which has contributed to enrich his 
own: he has given us this reference only 
occasionally. 

Whether the public is much benefited 
by thus pouring, as Sterne calls it, from 
one phial into another, we are not quite 
decided in our opinion. The books from 
which a variety of these Essays are taken 
are not dear. ‘he Agicultural Surveys, 
indeed, are numerous and bulky, and 
often have a small kernel to a coarse 
large husk, which we are obliged to any 
body for removing. 

As a collection we do not hesitate to 


Art. II. 
and Rural Affairs. 


WE are disposed to think that this is 
an useful and well-supported publica- 
tion. One does not look for the flowers 
of rhetoric, and the grace of composi- 
tion, in a farmer’s magazine; when a 
gentleman has made any successful ex- 
periment in the fattening of his sheep 
and oxen, or in the management of his 
turnip and potatoe crops, the particulars 
and result of which he is desirous of 
making known to the body of farmers, 
he must descend a little, and accommo- 
date, to use the vulgar phrase, his con- 
versation to his company. A consider- 
able portion of these communications, 
too, are from farmers themselves; and it 
must be acknowledged, that this class of 
correspondents take particular care not 
to render their precepts or explanations 
obscure by consulting brevity too much. 
In the pages before us there is certainly 
a great deal about it and about it, a great 
deal of unprofitable chat; but as the 
work is exclusively devoted to agricultural 
and rural affairs, it is not likely to be 


Art. III. <4 General View of the Agriculture of the County of Peebles, with 
Suggestions as to the Means both of local and general Improvement of Agriculture. By the 
Rev. Cuarres Finptater, Minister of the Parish of Newlands, in the County of 


Peebles. 


THIS report was drawn up at the 
solicitation of Sir J. Sinclair for the board 
of agriculture; from the occurrence of 
some circumstances with which the pub- 
lic is uninterested, however, it is not pub- 
lished under their sanction ; but for the 
sake of uniformity and facility of refe- 
rence, it is nevertheless divided into the 
chapter and sections which are prescrib- 
ed by the board for county reports. 


Vol. I1I. 8vo. pp. 546. 


With a,Map of the County, and other Engravings. 


AND GARDENING. 


speak highly of the present: theoretic 

and practical agriculture are blended . 
gether, very few trivial Papers are ad 
mitted, many are the production of Dr, 
Hunter’s own ingenious pen; and where 
such men as Mr. Curtis, Dr. Anderson 
the Earl of Winchelsea, Mr. Henry 
Mr. Somerville, Mr. Forsyth, Dr. Wi} 
kinson, Dr. Garnet, Sir John Sinclair, 
Mr. Kent, Arthur Young, &e. &, he 
where men of so much: science and expe. 
rience are laid under contribution, much 
ingenious speculation and valuable in. 
struction may be very confidently ex. 
pected. 


The Farmer's Magazine, a Periodical Work, ex-lusively devoted to Agricultuy 


read with any high expectation or avi. 
dity by any but agriculturalists them. 
selves. Now, after the labours of the 
day, when the tired farmer takes his pipe 
in one hand and his magazine in the 
other, he goes on and on, whiff after 
whiff, and sentence after sentence, and it 
really is of very little consequence to him 
whether he comes to the end of his chap. 
ter first, or the end of his pipe. 

A number of this work appears pe- 
riodically once in three months; the cri. 
ginal communications are nuferous; 
and when we see such names as Dr, 
Hunter and Sir John Sinclair attached 
to some of them, we may infer consider. 
ale respectability as to the general con- 
duct of the publication. Very ample 
and useful reports are given of the state 
of agriculture in different parts of the 
kingdom, more particularly in the North; 
works connected with rural economy are 
reviewed ; dissertations, controversies, 
hints, queries, and replies, fill up the 
pages, and help to relieve the monotony. 


various 


Svo. pp. 413. 


, The county of Peebles or Tweeddale 
is bounded upon the north by Mid Lo 
thian ; upon the east by Selkirk ; upon 
the south by Dumfries; upon the west 
by Lanark. Its greatest length from 
N. to S. is about 30 miles; its greatest 
breadth from E. to W. about 20. It 
contains 229,778 English or 183,82 
Scottish acres : the real surface, however, 


of so mountainous a country must coh 


giver 
subje 
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gderably exceed the plane of its base, 
3; measured for the construction of a 


map. . 5) herly lati d 

The climate in such northerly latitude 
and high elevation must be late : corn 
jurvest seldom commences before the 
gcond week in September, or closes be- 
fore the latter end of October. The 
winters are rigorous, and the turnip crop 
i; often lost, unless consumed by christ- 
mas or new year’s day ! We recommend 
Mr Findlater to attempt the introduc- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Munning’s excellent 
method of preserving the turnip crop : 
Mr. M. published a small pamphlet 
about two years ago, in which he has 
given very ample instructions on this 
subject. 

by far the greater part of the soil of 
Tweeddale never was, nor probably ever 
vill be, turned up by the plough: of the 
lands under culture, there is a great vae 
nety of soil, such as moss, clay, sand ; 
moss and clay, moss and sand, clay and 
sand; and these mixtures, which Mr. F. 
considers as purely artificial, are in eve- 
ry variety of proportion. ‘Though tra- 
dition reports that a great variety of 
wood once grew in the county, few ves- 
tiges of it remain, and those are mise- 
rably dwarfish: the only specimens of 
the wood of former times are stinted 
trees found in mosses. Mr. Findlater 
has the following note upon this subject. 


“The wood most commonly found in 
our peat mosses is birch or hazel. Oak is 
sometimes, though rarely found ; black, hea- 
vy,and hard, like ebony. Sing'e trees of 
oak, of considerabie size, have been found in 
mosses near the top of high hills. 

“Tt is pretty remarkable, that, in the 
moors of Carnwath parish in Lanarkshire, 
adjoining to the higher parts of ‘Tweeddale 
onthe north-west, at an elevation as high, 
and under a climate as unpropitious as any 
- of Tweeddale, most places seemed to 
ave obtained their names from woods; such 
asHarwood or Hartwood, Girtwood or Great- 
wood, Woodside, Woodend, &c. &c. There 
ae no vestiges of such woods above the sur- 
face, but abundance below the mosses. Fir 
(unknown in Tweeddale mosses) is found in 
some of these, long and straight, indicating 
its having grown in thickets. Its fibres are 
80 tough that they are twisted into ropes for 
halters and teathers: the splits of it are 
wed for light, by the name of candle fir— 
trong marks of great convulsions in nature. 

“Some farmers have taken the hint of bu- 
tying fir, for roofing, in mosses, in order to 
insure its incorruptbility.” 


Among the subterranean riches of the 
county are to be enumerated white and 


red freestone, whinstone, slate, coal, and 
limestone. 

Chap. III. As we do not feel our- 
selves shackled by the prescribed forms 
of the board of agriculture, it will not 
be necessary to follow Mr. Findlater 
chapter by chapter, and section by sec- 
tion; we shall content ourselves with 
stopping now and then to notice any 
thing interesting, curious, or useful. It 
is interesting to learn, in consequence of 
the increasing sentiments of liberality 
among the landed gentry, of security 
among the tenantry, and of wealth in 
both ; that the comfort, accommodation, 
and style, of farm-houses throughout 
Scotland have of late years been much 
improved. In consequence of the 
firm establishment of monarchy, and the 
dissolution of aristocracy ; of the aboli« 
tion of heritable jurisdictions, and the 
substitution of independent judges, une 
connected with the subjects of their own 
jurisdiction, and having no personal in- 
terest in their own decisions ; the securi- 
ty of the tenantry as well as of all the 
lower orders in society is confirmed : 
general industry has kept pace with 
growing security, and the situation of 
every rank is altered greatly for the 
better.” 

A high character is given of the 
Tweeddale farmers, who are represented 
as industrious, enterprising, and well- 
informed ; we cannot join in compli- 
menting their tardiness to adopt modes 
of improvement introduced by gentle- 
men farmers. That they should have 
resisted for forty years, in contempt of 
positive rewards and obvious advantage, 
the improved system of husbandry, as it 
is called, the ameliorating rotation of 
corn, green-crop fallow, and artificial 
grasses, is a strong symptom of obstinate 
and stupid adherence to old practices. 

We are not going to discuss the oft. 
agitated question, ‘ which are most ad- 
vantageous to a country, large farms or 
small anes ? but the fact is worth notic- 
ing in the discussion, that the managers 
of extensive concerns acquire a genero- 
sity amd liberality of character, which 
others who are buried in petty-fogging 
details, in scraping up the cheese-pare 
ings and candles’ ends of traffic, are not 
likely to acquire ; confidence between 
merchants scarcely knows a limit. The 
fact, perhaps, is too notorious to require 
evidence, but an instance or two occur 
and we shall give them: ‘lhe richest 
trafic on the face of the earth, perhaps, 
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was carried on in Porto Bello during 
forty days in the year, when the wealth 
of America was exchanged for the ma- 
nufactures of Europe. No baleof goods, 
says Robertson in describing it, is ever 
opened, no chest of treasure is examined ; 
both are received on the credit of the per- 
sons to whom they belong, and only one 
instance of fraud is recorded during the 
long period in which trade was carried 
on with this liberal confidence. All the 
coined silver which was brought from 
Peru to Porto Bello in the year 1654 
was adulterated with a fifth part of base 
metal. ‘The Spanish merchants, with 
sentiments suitable to their usual inte- 
grity, sustained the whole loss, and in- 
demnified the foreigners by whom they 
were employed. The fraud was detect- 
ed, and the treasurer of the revenue in 
Peru, the author of it, was publicly 
burnt. Sir George Staunton tells us, 
that the goods of the English East India 
Company, both as to quantity and qua- 
lity, are taken by the Chinese at Canton 
for what‘they are declared in the invoice; 
and the bales, with their mark, pass in 
rade without examination throughout 
the empire. 

There is something whimsical and lu- 
dicrous enough, to be sure, in putting 
ene leg of the compass on a Chinese or 
Porto Bello merchant, and the other on 
the humble head cf a Peebleshire farmer ; 
but really according to Mr. Findlater— 
si parva licet componere magnis—the same 
principle prevails here. The sheep 
farms being the most extensive, and re- 
quiring the largest capital, the store- 
masters, as they ure called, constitute 
the most opulent class and are the best 
informed: between these farmers and 
their wool-buyers, the system of inter- 
course is so liberal, that the goods are 
often bought without been seen, and 
sold and delivered without fixing 
price. The prevailing characters of the 
lower order in this county are sobriety, 
industry, and a sense of religion ; a spirit 
of independence is kept alive, which re- 
volts against the idea of subsisting upon 
charity. Mr. F. assures us, that most of 
them contrive by their own industfy and 
frugality alone, not merely to feéd and 
clothe their children, but to give them 
an education, so far as learning to read; 


* It was a congratulatory address on the suppression of a cabal, delivered in the se 


house, December 6, 1794. 
¢ Entitled «« The Gen 
North Britain,” &c. 
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very frequently they are also tay ht 
writing and a little arithmetic, though 
more commonly the young people them 
selves obtain instruction in these last 
branches from their first earnings of 
wages, by attending night schools in 
winter after their working hours, Ip 
return for this’ parental care, children 
are rarely deficient in their filial duties ; 
they support their aged parents accord. 
ing to their abilities, and there are not 
wanting stances of day labourers sup. 


.porting aged parents, past their labour, 


without being indebted to any charity 
whatsoever. This corroborates the truth 
of the remark which President Washing. 
ton made in his address to the senate and 
house of representatives, at Philadelphia, 
ten years ago, that “ knowledge, while 
it makes us sensible of our rights as men, 
enforces our obligations as members of 
society.” In conformity with this well. 
grounded opinion, that great man re. 
commended in the speech alluded to,* 
the senate “ to provide by law, as soon 
as conveniently may be, for the establish. 
ment of schools throughout the state, in 
such a manner that the poor may be 
taught gratis.’ It is with unaffected 
concern that we have lately heard ac- 
counts, too well authenticated, of the 
declension of parochial schools in Seot- 
land; after long experience has com- 
pletely proved the various moral and po- 
litical advantages resulting from a gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge among the 
lower classes of society, it is to the last 
degree diseraceful that the channels by 
means of which it used to be distributed 
should be choaked up and the current 
impeded. Mr. Chrisiston, one of the 
masters of the high school of Edinburgh, 
in a pamphlet published about two years 
agot gives this melancholy statement ; 
he says that the wretched income of some 
established teachers, particularly parish 
schoolmasters, is becoming every day 
worse. Many of them do not earn halt 
so much as a journeyman mason. The 
unhappy old men who are in the profes. 
sion must continue in it, as they are too 
old to learn any other ; but many of 
them, unless the income be rectified, wil 
have no successors. ‘This event has ta- 
ken place already ; there are mally pa- 
trish schools vacant, because no man will 


nate 
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accept of them with so small a reward 
for severe labour. Accounts have been 
received, he says, from 427 parishes. 
The average income for each school- 
master seems to be from 231. to 241. a 
year: the amount of the income of the 
schoolmaster, in each of the 427 parishes, 
was taken from his own affidavit, sworn 
tefore aa justice of the peace. There is 
ood reason to think, that when the list 
hall be completed for the whole of 
North Britain the average will be still 
lower. Of the 427 parishes the income 
of six is less than 101. a yeareach. One 
is 61. 18s. 10d. Several of the school- 
masters say that they could not live with- 
out the aid of their relations: a journey- 
man mason can earn 30]. a year. 

Inoneof Mr. Findlater’s notes (which, 
bythe way, constitute a valuable portion 
of this volume, embracing a variety of 
topics connected with the civil and ec- 
desiastical policy and laws of Scotland), 
he informs us that the court of presby- 
tery, with concurrence of the county 
commissioners, can compel the heritors 
(or landed proprietors) of every parish 
to make provision of a legal salary fora 
schoolmaster, and to build.an house for 
theschoolmaster’s residence, anda school 
for teaching in. Now the maximum legal 
salary cannot exceed 111, 10s. 2d. $-12th 
a year, the minimum is 5]. 11s. 1d. 4-1 2th, 
yne half is payable by the proprietors, 
the other by the occupiers of the land. 
The schoolmaster, he further tells us, is 
almost always constituted precentor (the 
person who leads the singing of psalms 
a church) and clerk tothe kirk-session ! ! 
Mtr. F. estimates the average emolument 
ofthe Scots parochial schoolmasters at 
20 guineas a year, which coincides very 
nearly with the returns actually received 
when Mr. Chrisiston wrote ; and if they 
are completed is perhaps perfectly accu- 
rate The wages of teaching must ne- 
cessarily be very low: they vary from a 
shilling to eighteen-pence a quarter for 
reading English, and from half a crown 
to three shillings for reading, writing, 
andarithmetic ; the scholars too paying 
only for the precise time of attendance ! 

Itwould be derogatory to make any 
apology for dwelling so long on a subject 
of such importance. 

Chap. IV. «© From various causes, 
sys Mr. F., Scotland was more late in 
being relieved from the oppression of 
tudal aristocracy than her sister king- 
dom, The last act of parliament to that 
tucet, and for cwhich we are indebted to our 
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rebellion in 1745, being so recent as the 
year 1748.”” Rent we are told is yet 
paid in money, in kind, and in personal 
service ; in T'weeddale, however, the 
proportion of rent paid in kind, or per- 
sonal service, is very trifling; the more 
enlightened among proprietors entirely 
relinquishing all rent of this species. 

«¢ By act of parliament 1748, the arbitrary 
unspecified services of use and wont, an obli- 
gation to which was inferred at common law, 
though not expressed in the lease, are all 
abolished. They would seem, formerly, to 
have furnished a pretext for endless vexation 
and oppression of the tenantry; even so far 
as to devolve upon them most of the public 
taxes imposed by parliament upon the pro- 
prietors of the land. No prestation is now 
exigible from the tenant, but what is express- 
ly stipulated in his lease ; with exception of 
such legal burdens as are already, or shall be 
directly imposed upon him by act of parlia- 
ment; and also of his adstriction to the 
mill,” 


This adstriction to the mill is called 
thirlage ; it infers an obligation upon 
the tenant to grind his grain at that par- 
ticular mill to which the lands he occu- 
pies are thirled; i.e. which possesses 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing 
the grain of these lands. It has been 
conjectured that formerly the great ba- 
ron obliged all his tenants to bring their 
whole grindable produce to his mill, as a 
sure method of ascertaining the quantity 
grown, and of collecting, as rent, his 
own stipulated proportion. The portion 
retained is called muliure ; this abomina- 
ble remnant of vassalage died away so 
lately as in the year 1799, when an act 
was obtained to enforce the commutation 
of thirlage into an annual payment in 
grain, according to the award ofa jury 
appointed by the sheriff of the conaty where 
the mill is situated, * if the servient and 
dominant tenements are in different 
counties.” Only under this circum. 
stance ? 

The rate of thirlage varied in different 
baronies, both as to the proportion of 
produce which the mill had the exclu- 
sive right of manufacturing, and as to 


éy? 


the proportion retained as multure. 


«© Thirlage not only subjects the tenant of 
the thirled lands to an higher rate of multure, 
but also to various other burdens and vexa- 
tions. If the mill to which he is adstricted 
should be out of repair—tet ,his demand be 
ever so urgent, or his grain in ever such risk 
of being spoiled, he must allow the miilera 
proper time for reparation (some say six 
weeks from the time of application) befor: 
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he is entitled to go elsewhere for service. 
"Phe thirled tenant is subjected to many occa- 
sional services, from whiclr the free tenant 
is exempted ; such as the upholding of the 
water dam dike ; the upholding, frequently, 
of mill fanners and mill sieves, and the car- 
riage of millstones, when needed; he fur- 
nishes fuel for drying his grain ; he trans- 
ports his grain to and from the mill—furnish- 
ings provided fer him by the miller at free 
mills ; he attends also at the drying process, 
siits his own meal, and performs the greater 
part of the most laborious work; in all of 
which, his time and Jabour (in reality, or at 
Jeast in probable imagination) are not well 
husbanded.” 


Tytnes. The clergy of Scotland 
are supported upon fixed stipends or sa- 
laries, modified out of the tythes of the 
lands by the court of session: These sti- 
pends are estimated to average 1001. a 
year, besides the dwelling house and 
glebe, consisting of about 10acres. The 
Scots clergyman is bound to residence ; 
and his charge can be dgclared vacant 
upon six weeks absence without leave to 
that effect, obtained from his presbytery : 
he can hold only one benefice. A degree 
of exception, however, is very properly 
admitied, as an excitement to literary ef- 
fort, in regard to holding professorships 
in universities, when these are removed 
at such a small distance as not to ob- 
struct, in any great degree, the perform- 
ance of parochial duties. 

Chap. XIV. Rural Economy. Justices 
of the peace have powers vested in them 
for the regulation of wages! “They, 
however, very wisely refrain from inter- 
fering in matters which can alone be pro- 
perly regulated by the price of the mar- 
ket.” "The rate of wages for hired in- 
door servants was lowered by almost 
one-half from the deficiency of funds for 
the employment of labour through the 
scarcity of crops in 1799 and 1800: they 
are new rising, but have not yet attained, 
by perhaps a fourth says Mr. I. the ex- 
isting rate previous to the years cf scar- 
city. Day labour in this part of Scot- 
land is very low: a stout labourer, worf- 
tig by the piece, will earn from sixteen to 
twenty-pence a day, without victuals ; 
a woman shearer, hired through harvest, 
gets from 20 to 25 shillings with board ; 
a man from 25 to 30. 

Provisions. In sheep farms THE SHEEP 
DYING OF DISEASE ARE USED AS FLESR- 
meat under the designation of traik !! 

‘lenufactures. A woollen manufactory 
was established at Inverlaithan by Mr. 
Brodie, well-known for his Shropshire 
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iron-works : the iron-works have of late 
been so much more profitable a concern 
that the woollen has been less attended 
to. There are a few stocking looms in 
Peebles, and one or two manufactories 
of coarse cloths (Mr. F. recommends 
the establishment of one at the village of 
Linton, where there is water to drive 
machinery of a considerable weight) 
abundance of lime, freestone, coal, and 
peai, and a turnpike road of only 16 
niles to Edinburgh. 

From long disuetude the Scots jan 
laws may be considered as obsolete, 


«« The evil of sturdy begging has, ina 
great degree, ceased—having been consigned 
to the remedics of starving, or the gallows; 
and the real poor have been left to depend, 
chiefly, upon voluntary charity, withoutany 
lezal provision—probably the best footing on 
which the matter can rest, both as to the 
poor and their providers. From the enor: 


mous extent to which poor’s rates have arisen 
in England, it is probable, that great caution 
will be used in attempting to organize this 
subject, as to Scotland, into any very strict: 
ly defined legal system.” 


Of course there are no officers in Scots 
land known by the name of overseers and 
churehwardens ; the poor having been 
generally throughout Scotland supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


«* Though the statute poor's laws in Scot- 
Jand may be considered as obsolete, from dis 
use ; there is, nevertheless, a consuetudina- 
ry law for poor's rates, though seldom, and 
never generally acted upon : and it would be 
well, if the necessity of acting upon it could 
altogether be superseded, Unlike to funds 
employed in productive labour, which repro- 
duce themselves, together with a profit, 
funds, employed, in support of the poor, are 
altogether annihilated. if an individual, or 
a society are possessed of funds suilicient tq 
maintain an hundred persons for a twelve- 
month ; supposing these hundred supported, 
idle—the fund perishes in the use, and is na 
longer in existence: if, however, It had 
been applied to the support of an hundred, 
as the wages of productive labour, in agn- 
culture, trade, or manufacture, It 1s equally 
evident, that such labour would, at the end 
of twelye months, have replaced the fond, 
witha profit that might be added to it, which 
might enable it for the ensuing twelve mont"s, 
to support an hundred and ten or tweilty= 
affording, thus, additional subsistence 10" 
an increasing popuiation. Were the whole 
funds of society devoted to alms, and con- 
sumed in idleness, mankind would soon re- 
vert to the savaze state, having nothing tor 
subsistence but natural produce; and the 
one half might repeatedly eat up the other, 

efore population, was reduced to that Jimitea 
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LORD SOMERVILLE’S FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS, XC. 


number which natural produce would su‘lice monopoly, forestalling, anc d recrating 

19 support. Mr. Fir adlater, howeve has not disp lay- 
hh large towns, however, w orkhouses, ed all the force which he inherent in his 
have been established and poor’s 4™gument: the cases wh ich he has stated 
are to the point, but he might have va- 


KC. 
rates assessed. * : 

Wehave already said that the notes ried and increased them. e 
constitute a vali table portion of this ve- I'wo appendixes close this volume. 
lame, ‘The first gives a summary accour gp 
of the civil anc l ecclesiastical jurisdictio n «seat of Sir saanes Montgomery, and con- 
nd duties. The sec snd is a very i nt tains some ob ervations upon the culture 
resting one ¢Xxp lanatory of 1 the i eset . v-moss ANG of plaughable-mass, from 
Scottish tenure 's of property. The fourth imftormati hy ager: ted by that gen- 
contains some gener al ps servati ions on teman. 3 at. Cont ains a 
what Mr. Fin dat iter culls the generic cha- he diseases of shee eps re ~ 

rier Of the forme T——PiVes a his tory of ymmMunie tions furnishe d by 

the ¢ paigin and explains the nature of dif- pie, physician in Edinburg! 
ferent sorts of leases—~and discusses the With hints by Dr. Coventry, pre 
question concerning the best size of 


it No. I. gives an account of Him, the 


agriculture in the university. 

tvs, is snatherant we havea general Rotes suggest od from observations 
defence of usury, and the last is a very weeddale, &c. 

useful attempt to bring into disrepute In the course of this work we found 
the idle and ignorant prejudices which a great many words which are scarcely 
were fostered by Lord Kenyon, against intelligible on this side the ‘'weed. 


Arr. IV. Facts and Observations relative to Sheep, Wool, Ploughs, an d Oxen, Fee 
By Joun Lord Somervitte. 


THAT the various qualities of our wool. These are important considera- 
native wools might be much impro- tions, and as faras we are able to judge, 
ved nobody, we suppose, will be in- the experiments detailed by his Lord- 
clined to doubt; indeed, in proportion ship, which seem to have been as fairly 
as agricultural pursuits have not been made as is usual on these occasions, will 
thought unworthy the attention of some confirm what is advanced in favour of 
of the most enlightened men in the this breed. At the sametime we must re- 

country, soa due attention has been paid mark, that these trials having been made 
to every minutia of practice capable of in Devonshire, they will not hold rood 
improvement s and much praise is due for the more northerly districts of the 


to those who have, in many instances, kingdom; and we have seen so much 
made expensive experiments, and laid F the ( maneam of sheep-breeding, 
ir results before.the public. Among: lat we trust ill Lit has been fairly tried 
cher the nubleauthor before usisentitied ali over the kincdom, breeders will not 
toa lar rge share of commendation for the be mad enough to > gin e up many highly 
pint with which he has entered into valuable bre« 1 the sake of this which 

these pursuits. “Ihe conclusions he draws is so strenuously recommended. 
um the experiments that he has made We much wish a little more ate 
ith the Merino breed are as follows: tention to method had been paid in 
That they will bear our climate very the r ‘lation of experiments, and 
well, if they are snails in the severest that the author had confined himself 
weather 1 that they have an aptitude to solely to wha has been eye-wit- 
fatten; and that they will produce woel ness of, rather than have added so much 
equal to the growth’ of § Spain, and ina on what has been effected in other 
much superior quanti ity per sheep than parts of Europe. As a fair specimen 
ee native breeds. It also ap- of the style and reasoning of the noble 
Ry th cel ss with the South Down author, we give the following quota- 
soc, in ng ah es a very valuable tion. 
enue Segall Lath wae gf Toutn aight hr 
uty and quulity. of they been pus aan in first year’s grass, or bu- 


\ *On the subject 
filthu qe a fap ee 
8, in his quarto edition of the ‘ Essay on Population.” 


Avy, Rey, Vor. II. a: 
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ried in red clover up to their eyes, and the re- 
fuse mown afterwards for hay ; but this was 
buying a good thing too dear; it is not the 
size of individual sheep, but the quantity of 
good meat and wool per acre which must en- 
rich the farmer, and feed the public. It is 
to be lamented that we ate such slaves to 
size, and that the eye can hardly resist it. A 
medium is most desirable; but if extremes 
are to be admitted, without a doubt the small 
sheep, fine in its grain, is a more market- 
able commodity. ‘Lhe rich will have it, be- 
canse its q ality is superior; in short, be- 
rause it eats better; the poor man will find 
its joints more adapted to the strength of his 
purse; and the dearer meat is to be, the more 
this arguinent appties; for legs and shoulders 
of mutton cannot conveniently be cut, and 
retailed in pieces. “There remained, then, but 
the mianufacturer, the mechanic, and the 
middle class of housekeeper, to prefer coarse- 
srained meat; so we reasoned when we first 
sent this Ryeland mutton to market, but these 
were the very people who greedily bought it 
ata penny per pound advance in price, and 
that too in a manufacturing distriet. But 
we are told that sailors, colliers, and keel- 
men, are sure customers for these over-fat 
joints; so they are, and long may they enjoy 
them! Fresh meat is fresh meat to a man 
coming from sea, but if he stays long in har- 
bour, and were once to break pale, and get a 
taste of better mutton, perhaps it would be 
no ea3y matter to bring him baci: again. We 
are toll too, that coarse fat mutton is best for 
salting s inutton is notatall well suited to this 
parpose, bee? and port take salt better. If 
men are to be kept ou salt meat, be it so; if 
they are to live on mutton, let that be good 
in quality. Onc of the first cutting buichers 
in London has ofier been heard to say, that 
he could not afford to buy fat coarse-grained 
sheep ; for that, besides the loss in spine fat, 
which he was obliged to cat from roasting 
jeints, there was not lean enough to support 
the fat, which therefore roasted ayay; and 
that so long ag meat bears a better price than 
tallow, so lone he must deal in Suuth-downs, 
and sheep of that description. We have said 
thus much, because false arguments are too 
often used to enforce adoption of heavy sheep, 
in districts ill suited to them. Where land 
is deep and strong enough to bear long- 
woolled sheep, there let them be bred; but 
let them not be foisted, by false arguments, 
on land unable to maintain them; by so 
doing, the public is most essentially injured. 
Our combing and coarse-woo! manufacturers 
must be supplied, ane therefore our stréng 
land should be allotted to carry coarse, heavy 
sheep; but if, on the same false principle, 
one ts to be pushed every where to the ex- 
clusion of the other, 1, for one, am old-ta- 
shioned enough to preter clothes to carpets, 
a necessary to a luxury. If carpets are io be 
exported, welband eood; they may, perhaps, 
pay as well as coarse woullen sent to South 


America, or clsewhere; but if carpets are to 
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be consumed at home, as they haye 
some years ] ist, the manufactur 
ted by what he earns; 
to the national revenue 


been for 
‘urer, indeed, is 
a for any addition 
» he may as w i 
with his hands behind him, and at io be 
fed from the pocket of the richer classes: it 
is only receiving with one hand and paying 
with the other; the nation will not be en. 
riched; and the same thing may be said of 
every article of luxury consumed at home. 
I'his is very unfashionable doctrine without 
doubt, but it istootrue. In treatine of Rye- 
land sheep, it may not be amiss to remark, that 
they are not a mountain sheep, as many sup- 
pose, but are bred in the vales of Hereford 
and Ross, on the very same land with the 
Hereford oxen. 3 

‘* How many favourite theories will be 
knocked on the head by this one fact! If 
the same land breeds the smallest and finest 
woolled sheep, it breeds also the largest oxen 
inour kingdom. A country must be envied, 
which, without minute attention to the sci- 
ence of breeding, can turn out two Opposite 
animals in size, s6 good in their kind; it 
teaches us that more dependance is to be 
placed on the breed or race of animals than 
we are at firstaware. We offer no comment 
on circumstances seemingly so contradictory, 
we only record them as facts.” , 


Lord Somerville greatly recommends 
salt as an article of diet for sheep: the 
fondness of many animals for it has long 
been known, and also that it is usual in 
some countries to give it to sheep. The 
benefit to be derived from this mode ot 
practice to the general health of the ani- 
mal we are not disposed to controvert, 
but we cannot so readily allow it to bea 
specific for the ro; this disorder, we are 
very certain, is caused by the animal 
taking the embryo of ,the fluke with its 
food, and it is not likely that the small 
quantity of salt allowed to each sheep 
should destroy them. 

Cn the subject of ploughs, a copy of 
a letter from M. de Neufchateau is given; 
the purpose of which was to answer 
some objections made by him to Lord 
Somerville’s patent double-furrow plough, 
and to give an account ofa ploughing 
match being won by this implement; a 
the result of the match was already 
known, this might as well have been 
omitted; coming from the noble pateniet, 
it has too much the appearance of 4 
pul. 

The rest of thi 


, a 

s work is taken up ee 
e ’ +} p * . . + 

an account of the cattle shew institute 


by his Lordship. For his indefatigable 
attention to this subject, and the - 
mirable disposition of the premiums, he 
has our unqualified commendauon; a 
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due medium in size and condition is, 
without doubt, much more advantageous 
to both the grazier and consumer, and 
if with this the recurrence to oxen as beasts 
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of labour, can be effected, Lord Somer- 
ville will have deserved well of his coun- 
try. 


Agt. V. Observations on the Utility of cutting Hay and Straw, and bruising Corn for 


feeding 


of Animals, arranged and elucidated, not by’ Chemical Test, but Agricultural Prac- 


tice, with a full and particular Description of the best Machines for that Purpose; with ape 


robationary Certificates annexed. 


portance to the agricultural World, by which means every Farmer 


Also a new and valuable Discovery, of the utmost Im- 


7 


may separate the moré 


nutritious Parts of his Straw for feeding Animals, from the Refuse, which may be used for 
Litter. By Wittiam Lesrer, Farmer and Engineer, Piccadilly. 


AITER this curious advertisement it is 
needless to say, that these pages area 
puff on Mr. Lester’s chaff engine. How- 
ever, it is the puff direct, and there is no 
quackery in the case; for Mr. Lester’s 
chaff engine, which cuts with a single 
knife, or a fly wheel, and which is capa- 
ble of cutting chaff to any given length, 
has recived very ample testimony of its 
superiority. 

Mr. Lester conceives that the’ most 
nutritious part of straw is the saccharine 
substance contained immediately above 
its joints. It will be found, says he, by 
examining the straw of corn, that the 
greater part of this subsiance is contained 
in these cavities in the form of pith, 
“which being scraped out with a pen- 
knife, when the knots are cut longitudi- 
nally, and put upon the tongue, the 
sweets are immediately perceptible.’’ 
Mr. Lester’s “ neev and valuable discovery, 
of the utmost importance to the agricultural 
world,” of separating the more from the 
less nutritious parts of straw, was thus 
accidentally made : 


“ About eighteen months ago I was ap- 
plied to by one of the managers of a very large 
intended manufacturing concern, for the pur- 
pose of making paper from straw, and offered 
alarge sum of money if I could produce an 
engine that would separate the knots from 
straw, as they then employed a considerable 
number of hands to cut them out witi shears. 
This I at that moment conceived next to 
impossible ; but from an accidental observa- 
tionsome months after, in cutting some strong 
wheat straw, I found the knois to fly, by the 
concussion of the knife, to a considerable 
distance from the macnine, beyond the parts 
that contained no knots. From this obser- 
vation I concluded, that the object was dis- 
covered that was so interesting to the paper- 
maker. Having a Winnowing machine stand- 


Svo. pp. 34. 


ing by the straw engine, I put the cut straw 
into it, and passed it through, when I found 
the knots, from their gravity, come through 
the sieves like corn, and the other blowi ig 
away as chaff. I now found the possibility 
of constructing an engine for the complete 
separation of the knots from cut straw, 
and immediately went to the paper manufac- 
tory, intending to make a contract for the en- 
gine they so much desired; but to my utter 
disappointment the works were stopped ; for 
what reason I know not. Had it been for 
the want of an engine to take away the knots, 
I am confident I could have setthein to work 
again; but I candid! ifess, it was this 
application, and this di intment, that 
drew my attention to the process ‘or egricul- 
tural purposes, the importance and propriety 
of wuich, practice alone will demonsirate. 
The mode is simple, and the expence trifling, 
within the reach of every farmer; it is only 
to cut his straw, and either heave it down 
before a wind, or throw it with a shovel, 
which will always separate the heavy sub- 
stance fronr the light, in exactly the same 
way as dressing of corn. The separation will 
be comple e if the straw is cut an inch long.” 


Mr. Lester has given a list of various 
agricultural machines which he makes, 
and their respective prices. By some 
accident Mr. Lester has omitted to in- 
form his readers of a new discovery, 
which he might fairly have claimed: if 
a tradesman has an assortment of new 
articles for sale, he puts his advertise- 
ment into the newspaper, and pays his 
five shillings for it. By advertising: his 
wares in the shape of a pamphlet, on 
wove paper, and with descriptive en- 
gravings, Mr. Lester has discovered the 
art not only of saving his own five shil- 
lings, but of transferring a great many 
such sums from other people’s pockets irto 
hisown. ‘This is the age for discovery! 
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THIS will, be a very acceptable pre- 
sent to the "Squire Westerns of the pre- 
sent day, and indeed to those high- 
blooded gentry who aspire to be knowing 
ones, and would be glad of the lesson 
upon easier terms than it is commonly 
taught. Mr. Taplin is highly impress- 
ed with the importance of his work, and 
claims justly, for aught we know to the 
contrary, considerable merit on the 
score of originality. He says that the 
various publications which annually issue 
from the press under sporting titles, 
“ having been repeatedly re-copied, and 
repeatedly transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, are replete with matter 
nearly obsolete, and sports long since 
buried in oblivion!”? He also tells us, 
we will take his own words, for to re- 
model the sentence would destroy its 
beauty, that “ what has issued from the 

ress under titles of attractive similitude 
fave been much more the efforts of the- 
oretic lucubration than the result of 
practical knowledge or personal expe- 
rience.” With all the pomp and gran- 
diloquence of Gibbon, Mr. Taplin as- 
sures us that 

«* Numerous and diversified as the subjects 
are, they will be found largely treated on, 


Art. VII. 


The Sporting Dictionary, and Rural Repo 

,e . ¥ , rang ? + , 

every Su ject appertaining to the Sports of the Field; 

the Larl of Sandwich, Master of his Majesty’s Stag Hounds. 
“9 a ‘ o, - ae, 

Author of the Gentleman's Stable Directory. 
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inscribed 


general Information, upon 
to the Right Honourable 
By Wittiam Tarim, 
8vo. 2 vols. about 500 pages each, 


and satisfactorily explained : not as has been 
too much the case in former publications, by 
the cfusions of literary fertility, but clearly 
demonstrated upon the practical knowledge, 
and individual experience, of. the author ; 
who, disdaining the subservient trammels of 
imitation, has not presumed to enter into a 
diffuse disquisition upon any sport or subject 
in which he has not been personally and 
principally engaged. If the mind of man 
can be candidly admitted to derive some gras 
tification from its universality of rational at. 
tainment, so it is the greatest and most con- 
solatory ambition of his fife, to have engaged 
in every sport, and to have embarked in every 
pleasure, upon which these volumes will be 
found to treat ; without a deviation from the 
line of consistency, a debasement c° dignity, 
or a degradation of character.” P 


Seriously, these volumes contain a 
good deal of information respecting dogs 
and horses, cocks and bulls, stags and 
foxes, &c. &c. &c. ad infinitum. The 
birth, parentage, and education of cele. 
brated racers are given under their re- 
spectivenames. Four or five engravings, 
one illustrative of the improved mode of 
shoeing, and another of the age of a 
horse as indicated by his teeth, are 
added; in short, the book is altogether 
useful enough. 


A Description of a Patent Hot-house, which operates chiefly by the Heat of 


the Sun, without the Aid of Flu 3, or Tan-Bark, or Steam, for the Purpose of heating it. 
To which is added an Appendix, containing Remarks upon a Letter from T. A. Knight, 
Esq. on the Subject of Mr. Forsyth’s Plasters By James ANDERSON, LID: 


FLAS. £E. Sc. pp. 248. Svo. 


IN hot-houses of the common con- 
struction, the panes of glass which form 
the roof are disposed somewhat in the 
manner of slates, each pane lapping over 
the other, and thus allowing a comimu- 
nication of the external with the internal 
air, between the upper and under’sur- 
face of the two glasses. Now as air en- 
larges in bulk in proportion to the in- 
crease of the temperature, it is obvious 
that the internal air, whenever it is 
warmer than that of the atmosphere, 
will be constantly escaping by the cre- 
vices in the roof, and its place in the hot- 
house will be supplied by cold external 
air through the key-hole and othet aper- 
tures, thus producing a constant draft, 
and requiring the aid of fire to keep up 
the due degree of warmth. 


The hot-house of Dr. Anderson’s con 
struction is built entirely of wood and 
glass, so as to intercept as few rays of 
the sun as possible, consistently with the 
stability of the building. It consists of 
two chambers or stories, the lower with 
a flat cieling of glass, the upper with a 
roof whose pitch or angle is of the - 
magnitude. The lower cieling, the rool, 
and in short every part of the building, 
is made as perfectly air tight as possible ; 
the doors even, when properly om 
admitting hardly any air. A sma 
hole is made near the bottom of the up- 
per chamber to communicate with the 
atmosphere, and the two chambers are 
connected with each other by a pr 
with four openings, fixed into the a 
and passing strait down about two 0 
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three feet lower than the cieling of the 
floor chamber: the top of the 
pipe is open to the external air, but may 
be closed at pleasure by a stopper; the 
bottom of it is also open, and two lateral 
nertures are made, furnished with valves, 
one of which communicates with the up- 

hamber close to the roof, and 
th the lower chamber close to 
The building being thus 
and the top of the pipe 
closed with its stopper, the lower side 
valve being also closed, the bottom of 
the pipe and the upper side valve being 
open, as soon as the rays of the sun enter 
the building, the particles of heated air 
will rise through the rest and accumu- 
late in two strata, one beneath the roof 
and the other beneath the cieling; a 
quantity of cold air, in proportion to 
theenlarged bulk of that which is heated, 
being forced through the side hole, near 
tie bottom of the upper chamber. In 
the course of an hour or two the stratum 
of air in the upper part of the lower 
chamber will have increased in thickness 
till it becomes parallel with the open ex- 
tremity of the pipe of communication ; 
all the surplus therefore of heated air 
will rise up the pipe, and be discharged 
under the roof ot the upper chamber, by 
means of the side valve. ‘This process 
will be going on as long as the sun shines 
on the house, so that towards evening 
the upper chamber or reservoir will be 
Art. Vill. 4 Treatise on 

Wituiam Forsytu, F. 
and Si. James’s. Svo. 
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IN our former volume, p. 767, we 
have given a particular account of this 
valuable work, and have noticed the 
controversy between Mr. Forsyth and 
Mr. Knight, relative to the eflicacy of 
thenew mode of treatment introduced 
by Mr. Forsyth, in renovating the vigour 
of decayed and worn-out trees. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
extracting, without further comment, 
the postscript to the present edition. 

“ Since the printing of this third edition 
was completed, [ have been fortunate enovgh 
to have derived an accession of most respec- 
table testimonials, tending to remove any 
doubts that may have arisen in the public 
mind respecting the verity of my statements 
on the subject of my composition. 

“ The visit which I had the honour to 
receive from the undersigned gentlemen was 
wholly unexpected on my part; originatmg, 
a I am given to understand, solely from a 
Conversation amgong themselyes, and a desire 
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filled with hot air. Upon the removal 
of the sun’s light the air of the house will 
begin to cool, though very slowly; its 
dimensions will in consequence contract 3 
and to supply the vacuum that would 
thus be formed, a current of cold exter 
nal air begins to set in through the side 
hole, near the bottom of the upper cham- 
ber; but as the pipe is the only commu. 
nication between the two chambers, and 
as it opens into the upper one just under 
the roof, it is obvious that no cold air 
can get into the lower chamber till the 
whole of the heated air in the upper one 
has first passed in ; and before this takes 
place, except in very severe and cloudy 
weather, the rays of the sun will again 
find their way into the house, and fur- 
nish a fresh quantity of heated air. In 
severe weather, Dr. Anderson preserves 
the heat of the house ata proper degree, 
by means of a single Argand Jamp. 

We have no doubt that houses on this 
construction will be found more regular 
in their heat, and much more economical 
than those on the usual plan, though we 
are by no means disposed to attribute to 
them so vast a superiority as Dr. Ander- 
son does; who, though he is himself 
possessed of a hot-house built according 
to his own plan, declines giving us the 
result of any experiments made im it, on 
account of * various unavoidable mise 
takes in a first construction.” 
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ard Muanacement of Fruit Trees, &Sc. By 


S. 4. Gardener to his Majesty at Kensington 
ne 


on the part of some of the company to re 


move the doubts of the others 
h, Royal Gardens, Kensin 
* As you had the goodness lately to give 
us an ¢ pportunity of examining several trees 
ion Gardens, in the various stages 
of renovation, or filling-up with new wood ; 
Las reports have been circulated, tending 
to discredit the efficacy of your process ;—we 
feel it an act of justice, not only to you, but 
to the country, which is deeply interested in 
your discoveries, thus publicly to declare, that 
the statements you have published on the 
subject contain nothing more than the truth. 
J.C. Letrsom, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
Wiritam Woopvitutez, M. D. 
James Sims, M. D. 
WitxLtam Norris. 
JoserpH Hart Myers, M. D. 
AsTLEY CQopErR. 
Epwarp CoLeMaANn. 
H. N. Wixuss, F. R. S. &c.” 
© London, Nov. 17, 1803. 
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Iso avail myself of this opportunity to 
add « discovery which I have recently made ; 
and which, as being calculated to save time 
aud labour, may deserve attention. 

“« Instead of paring away the bark, as had 
heretofore been the practice, and covering 
the stem with the composition, [ now merely 
scrape off the loose bark, and apply a mix- 
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ture of cow-dung and urine only (made to 
the consistence of a thick paint), with a 
painter's brush 3 covering the stem carefully 
over. This softens the old scabrous bark, 
which peels off during the following winter 
and spring, and is succeeded by a fine smooth 
new wry 
W. Forsytu.” 


Art. IX. Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland. To which 
is prefixed an Account of the principal Proceedings of the Soctety since \7S9, By Henry 
Mackenzie, £sg. one of the Direciors. 


WE welcome with peculiar pleasure 
the appearance of a second volume of 
the transactions of this philosophical and 
truly patriotic society. It had been too 
much the custom to consider a large 
proportion of the western and Highland 
districts of Scotland, from the poverty 
of the soil and inclemency of the sea- 
sons, as condemned by nature to perpe- 
tual sterility. The only valuable pro- 
duce of which they were supposed ca- 
pable, was that of a hardy and valiant 
race of soldiers, whom it was both po- 
litic and humane to allure from their 
storm-clad mountains, and send them to 
sustain in every climate the untarnished 
horours of the British standard: at the 
command, and under the guidance of 
their hereditary chieftains, from every 
rocky island, from every piny moun- 
tain, from every grassy glen, poured 
forth, battalion after battalion, an unin- 
termitted stream of heroes, eager to con- 
firm their claim to the high unconquered 
spirit of ancient Caledonia. Nor have 
their efforts been in vain: Canada and 
Holland, Egypt and India, have wit- 
nessed their enduring patience of every 
hardship, and the disciplined impetuosity 
of their native valour. But peace, as 
well as war, has her triumphs : to estab- 
lish villages amidst the waste, to drain 
the black morass, and cover its unsightly 
barrenness with green herbage, to bor- 
der the lonely torrent with bleach fields, 
and swell its murmurs with the sound of 
the loom; to establish seats of com- 
merce upon the unfrequented shores, 
and to draw food and wealth from the 
inhospitable sea—these are the great cb- 
jects of the Highland Society, these are 
its claims to the esteem and respect of 
the public. 

The first article in the volume before 
us is an elaborate essay by the late Dr. 
Walker, Natural History Professor in 
the University of Edinburgh, on the ori- 
gin, properties, and uses of peat. — 


vol, 2d. 8vo. pp. 540. 


Peat is produced from the successive 
decay of trees and smaller vegetables in 
all countries, where the heat is not suffis 
cient to effect their total decomposition, 
Some of the peat-mosses are of modern 
formation, but by far the greater num. 
ber, in countries that have been long in. 
habited and civilized, are of veryancient 
origin. In the bogs of Scotland are 
found the horns of the bison, of the elk, 
and a still larger animal of the stag. 
kind, although these animals have from 
time immemorial been extinct in the 
island. The deep peat-mosses, contain- 
ing the trunks of trees, are probably the 
most ancient, having been formed by 
the successive decay of several genera. 
tions of timber: of this a remarkable 
instance is noticed by Dr. Walker in 
Strathcluony, in Invernessshire. 

«© This is a very high inland tract, being 
the water-shed of the country between the 
two seas. It has formerly been a very thick 
extensive fir wood; but there are now only 
some very old scattered trees standing in it. 
These have all flat bushy heads, leaning to 
the east, but the trunks are large, and consist 
of the finest timber. ‘This wood having 
worn out of itself, has left beliind it a thick 
body of peat moss, formed during the long 
period of its growth and decay. Large roots 
of fir trees, which had evidently been broken 
over by the winds, were observed in this 
place. Some of these roots, with part of the 
trunk, in their natural position, were seen at 
the bottom of the peat stratum, placed in the 
gravelly loam on which they had grown; but 
above this loam there was a stratum of peat, 
about three feet deep, evidently formed dur- 
ing the growth: and decay of these trees. In 
some places the old roots of other fir trees 
were seen two or three feet immediately above 
the former, with their fangs spread horizon- 
tally, having three or four feet of peat above 
them. It was clear that these roots belonged 
to trees of another generation, and of a date 
nuch posierior ta the forme: ; for they had 
only begun to grow after the trees rooted in 
the loan had utterly decayed, aud after the 
three intervening feet of peat had been formed 
by their growth and decay ; and again ayét 
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these last roots, situated about three or four 
feet deep in the peat earth, an aged fir was 
srowing on the surface. Phere were here 
then three generations, or, as it were, three 
tire of trees, visibly placed above one another. 
This renders it probable that many of our deep- 
estpeat mosses, not shifted by water, have been 
produced by two, three, or more generations 
of trees, which have grown successively above 
one another at different and distant periods.” 


The antiseptic property of peat is very 
remarkable ; and not only are the horns of 
animals, extinct for many centuries, pre- 
grved in it tothe present day, but timber 
andeven human bodies remain a long 
time without exhibiting any signs of de- 

y when buried in peat. Nor does this 

septic quality reside alone in the 
mass of peat, for it communicated in a 
very considerable degree to the brown- 
cloured water which flows from it. 
Captain Cook, having to water his ship 
on the coast of ‘Terra del Fuego, was 
cbliged for this purpose to have recourse 
toa brook, 

“ The water of which was of a reddish 
hue, like that which runs from the turf bogs 
in Encland. This, no doubt, was moss 
water. He was, at first, suspicious of its 
quality, and used it sparingly ; but after hav- 
ing itlong aboard, and in warm climates, it 
woved the best water he took in during the 
wholevovage. It would appear from his ac- 
count that it never became putrid; and it is 

ighly probuble that moss water, or water ar- 

iiticially impregnated with peat, would be 
nore salutary, and remain longer unchanged, 
epecially in the hot latitudes, than any other 
hier or standing water whatever.” ‘ 

Peatmossesintheirnatural state, oreven 
vhen simply drained, are not capable of 
hearing any valuable agricultural crops ; 
but by being covered with calcareous 
earth, either in the form of quicklime, 
or shells, or marl, it is consolidated, and 
ita short time converted into good pas- 
ture ground, which by judicious arrange- 
neat may be brought to bear the usual 
courses of tillage. 

_Asingular and successful method of re- 
claiming the peat-mass of Kincardine was 
practised by the amiable Lord Kaimes, 
and his worthy son Mr. Drummond. 

Rie The moss consists of about fifieen hun- 
(red acres, and is in general from three to ten 
leet deep ; ic is bottomed bya fine clay, which, 
00 cultivation, turns onta fertile soil. When 
the superincumbent moss is floated awav in 
canals to the Forth, this clay becomes the ob- 
ket and the reward of the cultivator. 

i The improvement of the moss in this 

“y Degan in the year 1768; and in May 
iy, about four hundred acres were reclaim- 
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ed and cultivated. On these acres there were 
raised two thousand four hundred bolls of 
grain, and they supported fifty-four horses 
and two hundred and one cows, where for- 
merly there was no sustenance to any crea- 
ture except moorfowl. They had upon them 
one hundred and two brick houses, and seven 
hundred and sixty-four inhabitants, all fully 
employed, and living comfortably, where no 
human creature ever lived before.” 


Some extremely valuable facts by 
Lord Meadowbank, respecting the use 
of peat as a manure, are contained in the 
second paper of tle present volume. 
From this it appears that if three parts 
of peat and one of fresh farm-yard dung 
are mixed together, a general fermenta- 
tion of the whole mass ensues, and in the 
course of a few weeks it is converted 
into a black free mass like garden mould, 
which in a course of cropping is found 
to be fully equivalent to an equal weight 
of farm-yard dung. But the most ad- 
vantageous way of preparing peat is, 
first to weaken its texture by mixture with 
leaves, weeds, or any sort of litter, and 
then to expose it to the vapour of ani- 
mal matter in a state of putrefae 
tion. “In this way,” says Lord Mea- 
dowbank, “ the carcass of one dead horse, 
vith sawings of timber and peat, pre- 
pared ten ton of manure in somewhat 
less than ten months, and it was turned 
over only once, and that at the beginning 
of the ninth month, when a small quane 
tity of lime rubbish from an old wall 
was .dded, in order to quicken the pre- 
paration.”’ 

Another valuable memoir by Dr. Wal- 
ker, entitled “‘ Kemarks on the Cattle 
and Corn of the Highlands” is contain- 
ed in this volume. Its interest however, 
being chiefly local, must be our excuse 
for taking no further notice of it. For 
the same reason we shall pass over some 
other papers by different correspondents, 
relative to the management of black cat- 
tle on the Highland farms, and other 
branches of rural economy peculiar to 
Scotland. 

Mr. Somerville of Haddington is the 
author of a paper concerning the ma- 
nagement of heath or heather, which is 
annuaily burnt in order to induce a crop 
of fresh shoots forthe sheep. The pro- 
per time for burning the heath is as early 
in the spring as possible; the old shoots 
are at this time almost sapless, and there- 
fore take fire readily ; the roots are not 
injured, and the ashes serve very oppor- 
tunely as a manure and stimulus to the 
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young shoots, which soon put forth in 
great luxuriance ; but if the heath is 
burnt when it is in Hower, the whole plant 
is consumed to the very roots, and killed. 
When 2 piece of ground is required to 
be permanently freed from heath, a top 
dressing of lime is infallibly effectual, 

and is attended with this additional ad- 
vantage, that it remarkably encourages 
the growth of white clover and the finer 
grasses. 

The encouragement of the Scottish 
fisheries forms an important object of the 
Highland Society, and the volume before 
us conta iins several very interesting me- 
moirs, relative to 0 e natural histoz yt the 
commercial and economical value of h 
rings and salmon. 
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ints in the 
imal. The 
ti me t herring extends 
beginning of Ma: ‘ch till the 
middle of October. he manner in 
which they deposit the spawn is un- 
known, but their favourite situation for 
this purpose is a coarse gravel, at the 
depth of ten or twelve tathor y 
spawn generally comes to lif 
of April or the beginning 
June the fry is ane one 
inches long ; ; by Septe 
tained the len neth cf ‘thr 
at which perioc 
the opinion of ae fab 
rings are not of a suffi 
meshed in the nets till they have com- 
pleated their third year. ‘The ee of 
herrings is very little known; during 
their continuance on the Britich coasts 
they become sensibly leaner, and no 
has ever be « ky iscovered in their sto- 
machs. however has been in- 
formed that, he iis sea to the N. W. of 
= Shetland isles, large masses of a mu- 
agino us substance, filed with pea-like 
es obules, have been found flo ating on the 
surface (1 srobably a species of Medusa) 
on which the } herrings have been ob- 
served to feed. ‘The great body of her. 
rings appears certainly to come from the 
deep Arctic seas for 
spawning; one of these shoals was seen 
by Provost Finlay of Campbelton, an 
experienced fisher, and was estimated by 
him at twenty leagues in length and four 
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or five in breadth; the heads of all the 
fish were directed to the S. FE. and the 
weather bei ng fine the shoal came quite 
to the surface of the water. ‘The her 
rings of the west coast are in general 
two or three inches longer than those on 
the east coast. Dr. W. does not, how. 
ever, consider them as a distinct species, 
but imagines, (in our opinion, withmuch 
pro ability ) that the western sea, on ac- 
count of its being more tempestuous, is 
eccupied by the oldest and strongest 
~ als. 6 


a paper on the same subje set, in \ ‘which 
we observe some difference of opinion 
between him and the prefessor. Mr 
Mackenzie ‘supposes the large herrings 
to be a distinct speci s, and to spawn 
twice in the year: viz. about the middle 
of August and at Christmas: after the 
first spawning they retire to the deeps, 
and do not return till towards Christ 
mas; this appears, however, to apply 
chiefly to the large ‘wets s of Dunbar 
and the eastern coast. The largest her- 
ring ever taken was caught about fiv 
years ago by the = ers 
and weighed full six pounds. 

The volume before us is also enriche 
by a particuiar and authentic account 
the Dutch herri: ay ss and a trans. 
latio sor Hacer oe the states 
Holland and West Friesland, respecting 
the sorting ee pe fe these fish. 

If it was consistent with our plan to 
give a more particular account of the 
works that come before us, we should 
abstract with great pleasure two valu- 
able papers relative to the salmon, by 
Dr. Walker and Archibald Drumm nondy 
Esq. and an interesiin itise on the 
Scottish fisheries by Melville The 
appendix to this volume is chiefly occu. 
pied with a method, invented by Mr 
Lremner, a minister in Orkney, of coz- 
verting, in a few minutes, a commen 
ship’s boat into a li fe-b oat, for which 
the society has awarded him a premium. 

We do not suppose that any praises sof 
ours can add to the well-e: arned reputa- 
tion of the Highland Society; but we 
should be at the same time unmindiul 
of our duty, and negligent of our own 
feelings, if we were to dismiss, without 
our warmest approbation, a work which 
is equally valuable to the naturalist and 
practical cultivator, and w hich reflects 
the highest credit on the association 
whence it has originated, 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY, 


THE VETERINARY ART. 


A VERY large increase has taken place in the number of publications on these 
branches of science which we have this year to present to our readers; nor is the 
addition merely that of number; for amidst much temporary and insignificant 
matter, we may select a portion which deserves a permanent place in our libraries. 

The well-earned reputation of the late Dr. Fordyce will not be diminished by 
the last of his Essays on Fever ; Dr. Cheyne has given a useful treatise on a set of 
morbid symptoms in infants which bring thousands to an untimely grave, and 
among the practical works we may also distinguish Dr. Blackburne’s description 
of scarlet fever. The extreme prevalence of the epidemic catarrh, or influenza last 
spring gave rise to several smaller publications of temporary interest, but derived 
{rom too partial observation to determine the very few questions of permanent im- 
portance connected with its rise and propagation. The most original of the pub- 
lications of the year is unquestionably Dr. Beddoes’s series of popular essays on the 
reservation of health, the work of no common observer, and characteristic both 
in its excellencies and defects. ‘Two additions of considerable value have been 
made to the now familiar subject of Cow-Pox; Mr. Ring’s marked by compre- 
hensive diffuseness, that of Dr. Pearson and his colleagues distinguished by apho- 
tistic condensation and perspicuity. 

Surgery has received the accession of Mr. Hey’s valuable practical remarks, the 
long experience of a miles emeritus; the treatise on Hernia by the younger Monro, 
inaugural to the assumption of ‘a professional chair, rich in hereditary reputation 
and deeply pledged to the world for pre-eminent abilities; Mr. Home’s further 
odservations on stricture, and practical testimony to the importance of a particular 
mode of surgical treatment; and Mr. T'rye’s remarks on a formidable and somes 
what rare species of external injury. 

Mr. Bellin completing his system of anatomy has supplied a deficiency long 
felt in our libraries. Professor Walter’s beautiful plates of the abdominal and 
thoracic nerves, together with Mr. Bell’s elegart system of neurology, and some 
other anatomical engravings, will materially assist the student of anatomy ; and the 
pan of nomenclature sketched by Dr. Barclay demands the attention of all who 
teach this admirable science. lo these we may add Mr. Fox’s treatise on the 
teeth, a valuable work on a subject hitherto somewhat neglected. 


Elementary introductions to medical science and slight general treatises croud 
upen us with profusion. It is not difficult for any one possessed of industry and 
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ooks of standing reputation, to compile a decent work of the kind; and there 
will never be any want of superficial students to become his readers. 

In the class of Pharmacy and medical Chemistry the authorized reform of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, and the proposed improvement of the Paris codex by 


La Grange are both entitled to notice. They shew (especially the latter work) 


a very marked and almost exclusive attention to the chemical part of pharmacy. 

. ~—s * 
Dr. Lambe has thrown a very wide suspicion on the management of an essential 
part of domestic economy in his remarks on Spring Water ; and Dr. Gibbes dwells 


on the mystic virtues of Bath-waters with the zeal of a devotee. 

We have added Galvanism to the present chapter, as a subject of great and in. 
creasing importance to the study of Physiology. The origin! experiments of 
Professor Aldini of Bologna are marked with Italian ingenuity and acuteness, 


Among the miscellaneous publications Dr. Percival’s Medical Ethics wiil please 


by the amiable spirit which it exhibits, and the liberal conduct which it inculcates, 


Arr. I. 


Annals of Medicine for the Year 1802; exhibiting a concise View of the latest 


and most important Discoveries in Medicine and Medical Philosophy. By Anvuew 
Douncay, sen. M. D. and Axvrew Duncan, jun. M.D. Fellows of the Royal 


College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 


THE analysis of books occupies, as 
usual, the fist part of this work, which 
we pass over, in order to give an ac- 
count of the original communications 
contained in the second. 


1. “© Observations on bilious disorders, ex- 
tracted from a letter dated from the river 
Gauges, in 1770, to a friend. By John Sher- 
wen, M. D. formerly surgeon in the service 
of the Honourable Last India Company, now 
yhysician at Lufield. Continued from our 
oa volume,” 


The proximate cause of bilious dis- 
erders, the author considers to be an 
exctied state of the liver, produced by 
an effort of nature to throw off bile from 
the system. Bilious remittent fevers are 
trusted, by the natives of India, to na- 
ture and cold water, taken ad Mibitum. 
The author’s experience led Lim to aim 
at the evacuation of bilious matter from 
the stomach and bowels, by emetics and 
purgatives, and at the removal of the 
fever by means of small doses of emetic 
tartar, large draughts of the saline mix- 
ture, anodynes, and the peruvian bark, 
At the same time, it was necessary to 
attend, during the disorder, to the more 
urgent sympioms. The propensity to 
the use of cold water. now so success- 
fully employed in this country, in the 
early periods of fever, was often re- 
marked by the author. 

*« During the febrile delirium, the patient 
had ofien a strong inclination to leap into 
the river. 1i was with much difficulty that I 


prevented two of my patients from taking this 
fatal step; and I have a confused remem- 
brance of a longing inclination, which I my- 
self had when in this situation, to get into 
the river. Very fortunate for me, [ was too 
weak to get out of my cot ; but I can remem- 
ber, I thought I should be perfectly easy if] 
could but leap from the cabin windows inte 
the water.” 


The other remarks in this paper are 
on the subject of dysentery, enlarged 
liver, and prickly heat; but they coa- 
tain nothing particularly worthy of no 
tice, 


2, © Observations on the duration and 
course of fever in Britain, and on the efficacy 
of medicine in interrupting its course, and in 
shortening its duration By William Brown, 
M. D. one of the surgeons to the Royal la- 
firmary of Edinburgh.” 


To the interesting subjects of inquiry 
which the author has prosecuted in the 
present paper, he had an opportunity of 
attending, several years ago, by obtain 
ing access to the records of a well-regu- 
lated hospital. ‘The doctrine of critical 
days appeared to him an object worthy 
attention; and he therefore took some 
pains to enquire into the periods of the 
termination of fever. From a state 
ment which is given, it appears, that out 
of 280 cases, 172 terminated on critical 
days; which is a proportion falling 
short of what is recorded by Hippocrates- 
But in some other respects, also, there ' 
a difference between the two statements 
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“Terminations on the 8th, 10th, 12th, 
ih, 16th, 18th, and igih, in the cases of 
Luaby , . i 

‘nocrates, amount to no more tnan one- 
Hippo > whole; while our calculation 
pinth of the whole; \ raleul: 
makes the endings on these days toinclude al- 
ont all the instances of terminations of fe- 
er on days non-critical. We also have se- 
renteen terminations on the thirteenth day, 
ga which none were observed by Hippocrates. 
His terminations on the sixth are considera- 
sin number; ours, on the contrary, are 
very few.” 

Recoveries, the author also had occa- 
son to observe, were as speedy, after 
rminations on non-critical days, as any 
others. : 

From the examination of the records 
of 296 cases, which he has digested into 
theform of a table, the author considers 
itas probable 


“that fever is an affection that is 
not to be overcome but by the exertions of 
the svstem itself. If this be allowed, all that 
ought to be done toward its cure, is to re- 
gove or prevent any such derangement of the 
functions as are incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of life. ‘This done, we may trust 
what is farther to be performed to nature 
alone.” 

Though he denies that medicine has in 
peneral any power of terminating the 
tebrile state, or shortening the duration 
ofthe disease, he deems it efficacious in 
the cure of fever, by frequently serving 
toprotract the complaint. ‘The author 
issilent on the effects of the cold affu- 
sion, lately employed in the early stages 
of fever, but mentions having seen the 
disease arrested in its course by a medi- 
cme, which operated by violently vo- 
miting and purging, and afterwards pro- 
duced profuse perspiration. It was used 
bya Mr. Warren, on board one of his 
majesty’s ships, but the composition was 
unknown, 

(3. History of the case of a man, who dis- 
tharged by the anus a portion of the intes- 
tines full thirteen inches in leneth. By Mr. 
John Bower, of Doncaster. Communicated 
by Dr. George Pearson, of London.” 

he subject of this history, aged 40, 
had the misfortune, in the year 1796, to 
berode over by a stage-coach. One of 
the wheels passed over his abdomen, be- 
tween the navel and pubis, and left a 
mark of the injury. By proper means 
he was in a fortnight considerably reco- 
vered ; but onthe seventeenth day from 
the accident, he was seized with a great 
general debility, which continued ten 
minutes, and returned the following 
Might. On the subsequent morning 
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‘«—he parted, per anum, with full fourteen 
inches of his intestines, apparently a portion 


of the ilium, with a part of the mesentery ad- 


hering to it ; after which, he had a lax stool, 
more in quantity than he ever got quit of at 
one time since the accident. He continued 
ina laxed state for two or three weeks (tho’ 
he could retain his feces) when a tumour ap- 
peared below the navel, and in a few weeks 
broke, and discharged a large quantity of 
matter, having a yellowish tinct, and a faint 
smell of feces. At times, his body would be 
so much distended with wind, as to force out 
the discharge to the distance of a yard or two. 
He got strength gradually, and, in harvest 
time, was able to walk into the fields). When 
winter approached he was obliged to keep in 
the house, and frequently in bed, as threeor 
four small tumours appeared at different 
times, aud broke ; so that now there are five 
orifices. ‘The two first which broke, area 
little above the pubis ; the third, about one 
and a half inch below the navel, and the twe 
last justabove Poupart’s ligament.” 

Inthe year 1801 he was living, and 
his general health was much improved, 
His stools were frequent, and he was 
much troubled with fatulence, but most 
of the latter was discharged through the 
orifices, two of which were open. The 
gut discharged was considered by Dr. 


Monro and Mr. Thomas, as an intus- 
‘susceptio, which had sloughed off. 


4. «* The history of a recovery from a singu- 
lar species of hiccup, which had subsisted for 
several months. Ky Dr. John Nelson Scott, 
physician in the Isle of Maun.” 


This complaint occurred in a young 
lady of a plethoric habit, and was only 
suspended during sleep. Various medi- 
cines were employed without advan- 
tage ; in about six months after a change 
of residence, the complaint disappeared 


without any obvious cause. In three 
years it again returned, and the author, 
after trying sulphur without effect, at 
last succeeded in removing it, by the ap- 
plication of a blister, so large as to cover 
the whole of the cervical vertebrz. 

5. “Communication on the good ef- 
fects of the affusion of cold water in 
Typhus. By Dr. John Nelson Scott, 
physician in the Isle of Wight.” 

Dr. Scott’s experience confirms that 
of Dr. Currie, on the good effects of cold 
affusion ; but he suggests to the conside- 
ration of medical men the propriety of 
giving an emetic dose of tartrite of anti- 
mony some considerable time previous 
to the washing, by way of still further 
assisting in cutting short the § morbid 
catenation of the system.’ Attention is 
of course required by the author to the 
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state of the skin, previous to the affusion 
being employed, and hence the necessity 
of giving the emetic a considerable time 
previous to the washing, that the condi- 
tion of the skin, from perspiration, &c. 
may not render it unfit for the applica- 
tion of the cold water. 

6. “ History of a remarkable case of 
diabetes, treated in the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh, and extracted from the re- 
eords of that hospitai.” 

This is the detail of a case, mentioned 
in the last volume of the Annals of Me- 
dicine, as having been cured by the use 
of lime water and powder of galls. 


- 


7. * History of 2considerable wound of the 
brain, attended with singular circumstances. 
By Mr. Edward Barlow, student of medi- 
eine at Edinburgh, from Westmeath, Ire- 
Jand.” 


The patient, a boy of about 14 years 
ef age, received a kick from a horse 
above the orbit, by which a large frac- 
ture was produced, and many of the 
broken picces of the skull driven into the 
substance of the brain. Portions of the 
brain also escaped through the opening. 
The symptoms were very unfavourable 
during the first week, but in the second 
they began to improve. Early on the 


third, however, the suppuration, gradu- 
ally mcreasing, became profuse, and as 
it was undiminished by the use of bark, 
an examination became necessary into 
the circumstances which kept it up. This 


examination discovered, that the dis- 
charge which wetted the bandages, night- 
cap, and even the pillow, ‘ was distinct 
from the purulent matter which the ulce- 
rated suriace afforded.’ 


« —— That it came from the internal 
part of the wound, and was perfectly watery, 
as itnow appeared distilling in quick suc- 
cessive pellucid diops from the eye-brow, 
unmixed with any purulent matter, which 
would naturally have impaired its trans- 
parency.” 


Various speculations on the source of 
this discharge were made ; but the only 
probable one seemed to be, that a piece of 
the bone had penetrated the left ventri- 
cle of the brain, and that the fluid dis- 
charged was an increased secretion from 
its cavity. Calomel with opium, and af- 
terwards peruvian bark were employed 
to remove it, and with success. The boy 
recovered his health, but his vision re- 
mained in a slight degree affected. 

- 8. Caseof a gun-shot wound, with a divi- 
sion of the fenioval artery. By Mr. David 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, 


NATOMY, &c, 


Aitken, assistant-surge is gnaj 
itken, assistant-surgeon of his gnajests? 
ship Overyssel.” ve 


‘ The termination was fatal, and the 
circumstance chiefly remarkable in the 
case, was the state of the wounded a- 
tery. 

* The artery, just about to enter the 
ham, was completely divided by the ball, its 
two ends fairly separated from each other, 
yet accompanied by no immediate hamor- 
thagy, nor fellowed by that which was to be 
dreaded after the sloughs had been thrown 
off, There was not even any internal bleed. 
ing; there was no aneurism ; but the divided 
artery was shrunk, and closed ; the circa 
lation was destroyed in the limb, and the 
leg perished before nature had forced open 
other channels for conveying bleod te the 
parts blow the wound.” 


9. “¢ A Letter from Dr. G. D. Yeats, physi- 
cian at Bedford, to Dr. Duncan, giving an 
account of the good effécts obtained froma 
combination of calomel and opium in inflam- 
matory diseases ; with observations on effects 
arising from the acetite of copper, and on 
some other important subjects in the practice 
of medicine.” 


The author was led to the employment 
of calomel and opium conjcined, in im 
flammatory complaints, from the recom 
mendation of Dr. Hamilton, of Lyna 
Regis, who wrote a paper upon the sub- 
ject in the ninth volume of the Medical 
Commentaries. Acute rheumatism, ei 
teritis, and pleurisies, were the complaints 
in which this combination was found 
most useful. A case is given in which 
bleeding, blistering, nitrous and antimo 
nial medicines had all been employed 
without advantage, for very viclent 
pneumonic symptoms, indicated by ims 
cessant cough, acute pain of the sides 
strong, full, and quick pulse, with vic- 
lent exacervations of fever. Repeated 
doses of calomel and opium were then had 
recourse to, which, ina short time, gave 
great relief, and as soon as the mouth 
became sore, produced a cessation of 
every bad symptom. 

Another case is annexed, to shew the 
ineficacy of nitrous acid in syphilitie 
complaints, and of mercury without 4 
due regard to diet. 

Some very serious symptoms are mens 
tioned, as having occurred ma faery 
who had eaten pickled salmon, suppost 
to have had an impregnation of ver 1 
gris. ‘They went off by the use of suk 
phur given in large doses. 4 ‘hich 
diseased liver is also inserted, im whi 
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WINTERBOTTOM’S MEDICAL DIRECTIONS FOR NAYIGATORS, &e. 


brdatids were coughed up by an open- 
ing through the diaphragm, with some 
relief to the patient. I'he case was un- 
der the author’s care at the time of this 
communication being made. 

10. Remarkablecases of convulsions, with 
some observations on the hzmorrhois pete- 
cbialis, or petechiz sine febre. Communi- 
ated to Dr. Dunean, jun. By Dr. Albers, 
physicvan in Bremen.” 

In the first of those cases, the convul- 
sions seem to be produced by the irrita- 
tion of an abscess in the ear; in the se- 
cond by an intussusceptio of the intes- 
tine. Anintussusceptio was likewise ob- 
grved in the dissection of a Mexican 
boy, which died of convulsions. The 
case of petechie stne febre is no way re- 
markable. The patient had a discharge 
ofblood from the gums, and the .body 
was covered with petechiz. He was 

wed by degoction of bark acidulated. 

ll.“ History of a singular case of an 
ertra uterine foetus, “discharged by the 
rectum. By Mr. John Goodsir, surgeon 
at Largo.” 

About the seventh month of preg- 
nancy the patient felt the child give a 
violent struggle, and at once its motion 
ceased. Symptoms of labour now came 
on, and continued six or seven weeks. 
The patient gradually recovered for as 
many months, and was then seized with a 
fever, during which she had frequent 


Arr. II. Medical Directions, for the Use 
By Tuomas M. Winterbottom, JZ. 
pp. 144. 


THE author’s long official residence 
at Sierra Leone, gave him an opportu- 
nity of acquiring considerable experi- 
ence in the diseases of hot climates ; and 
he present work is intended to commu- 
nicate the results of it, to such as may 
have occasion to be exposed to the 
warmth of the torrid zone. 
vations are not entirely confined 
own experience ; as it is his wish to pro- 
vide general practical directions, for the 
management of health, and the treat- 
ment of diseases in tropical climates, ‘for 


the use of such persons in particul 


His obser- 


tr 


>» his 


aly as 
may not have the advantages of medical 
advice. The directions given for the 
diagnosis and ture of diseases, will not, 
Uerefore, be expected to contain more 
than is already familiar to the practi- 
toner who is at all acquainted with the 
complaints incidental to hot climates. 


eis 
17 


symptomsof labour. She gradually] 
ground, but ina short time observe: 
thick whitish substance to be discharged 
from the rectum, and on passing her fin- 
ger upwards discovered something hard, 
which was found by the author to 
be the cranium of the child. With con- 
siderable difficulty, and after a good deal 
of time, the whole was brought away, 
andthe mother did well. 

12. ** Observation sur laCataracte. Par 
A. Mounot, professeur d’Anatomie & 
d@’Accouchement a Besancon. Commu. 
nicated by Dr. Inglis.” 

After giving a general history of this 
operation, the author mentions the usual 
mode of extracting a cataract; but as he 
has frequently found that the operation 
is unsuccessful, from inflammation ate 
tacking the capsule of the crystalline 
lens, he proposes, immediately after the 
extraction, * to direct to the posterior 
part of the capsule the same instrument 
by which it was divided anteriorly, and 
to cut it by acrucial incision. Thus the 
vitreous humour replaces the crystalline, 
the pupil is dilated, the eye is bright and 
without clouds, and the patient perceives 
all the objects which present themselves.” 

The remainder of this volume is oc- 
cupied, as usual, with several articles of 
medical intelligence, and with a list of 
new books and inaugural dissertations 
published during the year 1802. 


of Navigators, and Settlers in Hot Climates. 
D. Physician to the Colony at Sierra Leone. 


It may be observed of them, however, 
that they are concise and perspicuous, 
and, in proper hands, may be useful. 
The advice given to settlers, though it 
is that which will apply in a great de- 
gree to any climate, appears to be the 
result of personal obserwation, and we 
have no doubt, if it is attended to, will 
prove useful. 

The principal circumstances to which 
their attention is required, are, sobriety 
in eating and drinking, early hours, mo- 
derate exercise in the cool of the day, 
flannel clothing, and the removal of 
costiveness. Bleeding immediately after 
arrival, bark and bitters, emetics, and 
cold bathing, appear to the author to be 
injurious. ‘The unpleasant sensations 
frequenily experienced in the mornings 

re more effectually removed by a light 
breakfast than any thing medicinal. 
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Art. III. 4 Treatise on Tropical Diseases, on Military Operations, and on the Climate of 


the West Indies. 


dical Tracts, and Physician to Chelsea Hospital, Member o 


By Benjamin Mostey, M.D. Author ly Treatise on Coffee, Me- 
the 


College of Physicians of 


London, of the University of Leyden, of the American Philosophical Soctety at Philadel 


phia, Ge. Se. 


AS it is a considerable time since this 
work first appeared, we conclude that 
it is sufficiently known to the public, not 
to require any particular examination in 
a fourth edition. The author has long 
been convinced, that the moon exercises 
considerable influence over the human 
body, and that certain diseases are 
much more likely to return during a 
few days before and after the full and 
change, than at any other periods, This, 
he remarked in a former edition, was 
peculjarly exemplified in hemoptysis, of 
which he gave several cases in confirma- 
tion. In the present edition, he devotes 
a whole chapter to the influence of the 
moon, in which he gives a long history 
of the ideas entertained on this subject 
by ancient authors, and a great number 
of examples to prove its powerful agen- 
cy, relative to diseases and death. The 
author’s practice in the West Indies, has 
afforded him the greatest number of in- 
stances of the effects of the moon in the 
production of diseases ; but in this coun- 
try, he has also had occasion to see 
many examples of the same kind, as well 
in hemoptysis, as in paralysis, apoplexy, 
and some other complaints. In Chelsea 
hospital, the author observes, that in 
the course of fifteen years, he has rarely 

‘known an instance of either apoplexy or 
palsy happening at any other time than 
the fullor the change of the moon. ‘The 
same extensive establishment afforded 
him an opportunity of determining, that 
almost all people in extreme age, are 
either attacked with their death illness, 
or die, at the new or at the full moon; 
and in consumption and chronical dis- 
eases, the same is commonly the case. 
In the hospital for French protestants 
and their descendants, in Old-street, the 
whole number of deaths of persons above 
the age of seventy, amounted to two 
hundred and one, and 


«* Of these seventy-four died at the full 
moon, and sixty-one at the new moon. The 
remaining sixty-one, seven excepted, died at 
and within forty-eight hours of the quar- 
ters.” 


The author also observes, 


«* That in this asylum, where there are 
considerably more fernales than males—about 


Fourth Edition, with considerable Additions. 


pp- 670. 


three to two—that the,full moon has the su- 
periority in influence. At Chelsea hospital, 
where there are none but males, the new 
moon has the superiority.” 


The same inferences are supported by 
various instances, which are adduced, 
of the most remarkably aged people, 
who have been known in the world. 
Births and conceptions are also said td 
be under the influence of this planet. 

With regard to the utility of the ob- 
servations which have been thus indus- 
triously collected by the author, he is of 
opinion, that by knowing the time when 
certain causes produce uniform effects 
in generating diseases, and the periods 
when relapses are apt to happen, many 
disorders may be palliated or prevented. 


«© The mischief,” for instanée, ** of hz- 
morrhages from the lungs, a dreadful dis- 
order in England, which, in the ordinary 
methods pursued, invariably end in con- 
sumption, may be effectually prevented at 
first; by taking proper measures, three days 
before every new and full moon; and con- 
tinuing the regimen, and precautions, three 
days after each period, until all disposition 
to hzemorrhage ceases. 

** By these means I have cured a great 
many people; and have long protracted, in 
incurable cases, the lives of others. 

** Short-necked, comatose, _ple‘horic, 
gross people, where any mischief is latent, 
are always affected near the new and full 
moon. Such habits should be czrefully 
watched a few days previous to these periods ; 
and if any symptoim, indicative of apoplexy, 
be observed, how easily is the storm pre- 
vented,—by bleeding, c&pping, purging, re- 
vulsion, abstinence ;—or such prompt mea- 
sures as the case may require. 

** In paralytic disorders, so lamely de- 
fined by nosologists, the’ head is constantly 
confused and giddy for some time before the 
attack ; and there is always a weakness in 
the knees. This sudden failure of the 
strength of the knees, has never been noticed 
in medicine before. But it is, if accompa- 
nied with any disturbance in the head, par- 
ticularly near the new moon, .the certain 
fore-warning of some great changes, which 
the habit is about to experience, and in ex- 
treme age, it presages death. 

‘* In people disposed to palsy, or such as 
have already had some paralytic affection, 
this is the time to take alarm ; and with visi- 
lance the blow may be warded off.” 


Epilepsy and St. Vitus’s dance are a!so 
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represérted to be remarkably under the 
influence of the moon, and hence any at- 
tempts to cure should be made three 
days previous to every new or full 
moon. We are very much inclined to 
suspect, that the author speaks with too 
much confidence, on the facility with 
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which the former disease may always be 
cured in young people, and that bark, 
steel, oil of amber, misletoe, and vale- 
rian, even when employed at the periods 
mentioned by him, will often be found 
inefficacious. 


Art. IV. Metlical Ethics; or a Code of Institutes and Precepts adapted to the profese 


sional Conduct of Physicians and Surgeons. 
on Hospital Duties; also Notes and Illustrations. 
F.R.S. and A. §. Lond. F. R. S. and R. M.S. Edinb. Fc. Fe. 


A VERY important part of the 
knowledge which a liberal practi- 
tioner in medicine ought to possess, re- 
lates to the conduct to be pursued in his 
intercourse with the world, and with his 
brethren in the profession. The medical 
art in this country has long maintaineda 
very elevated rank, as well on account 
of its acknowledged utility, as the learn- 
ing and abilities of its professors. The 
qualifications necessary to make.a physi- 
cian serviceable in his profession, are not 
of a nature to be duly estimated by the 
public. It is naturally however expect- 
ed as a criterion, and in general not an 
unfair one, of his medical skill, that he 
should possess general learning and in- 
formation, with a refinement of manner, 
and a liberality of conduct, which be- 
speak the well educated gentleman. A 
certain degree of acquaintance with the 
world is necessary to furnish that know- 
ledge of mind and manners which are 
essential to a respectable advancement, 
and we doubt not that the work now be- 
fore us, will prove extremely useful to 
the young and ingenuous practitioner, 
by furnishing him with the rules of pro- 
fessional conduct which have been laid 
down by a learned and liberal minded 
physician, after along life of reputation 
and utility. 

The present work originated in a code 
of laws which the author was requested 
to draw up in the year 1792, for the use 
of the infirmary of Manchester. He 
was afterwards induced to extend his 
plan, but various circumstances, for 
some years interrupted it, particularly 
the death of a very promising son for 
whose particular use his labours were in- 
tended. 

The Ist chapter contains the code of 
laws above mentioned, and treats of pro- 
fessional conduct, relative to hospitals 
and other medical charities. It is not to 
be expected that much novelty should 
be here introduced. Theauthorhas given 
a summary of the mode of conducting 
public business, in a way the most satis- 


With an Appendix 3 containing a Discourse 
By Tuomas Percivar, M.D. 
Svo. pp. 246. 

factory and usefui to the practitioner, 
and the most agreeable and beneficial to 
the patient. The principal objects which 
he inculcates are, tender and delicate 
attentions to the patient, and a liberal 
and unrestrained intercourse among the 
medical attendants. The advantage of 
the sick must necessarily be the first 
point of attention, but with this he al- 
ways wishes to connect the improvement 
of the profession. Most of the injunc- 
tions which are laid down for the conduct 
of the practitioner to the patient, are 
highly proper, but feelings of delicacy 
may perhaps be carried too far, when it 
is said, that they should always be inter- 
rogated concerning their complaints in 
atone of voice which cannot be over- 
heard. Circumstances may certainly 
occur, particularly with females, when 
such an injunction is proper; but as a 
general rule, it seems to us very unneces- 
sary, and will frequently deprive the at- 
tending pupils of very desireable infor- 
mation. Many important remarks oc- 
cur in this chapter, on the utility and 
management of dispensaries, lunatic 
hospitals, and lock hospitals, which are 
equally creditable to the author’s judg. 
ment as a physician, and to his feelings 
asaman. The two next chapters treat 
of professional conduct in private and 
general practice, and of the behaviour 
of physicians to apothecaries. The lead- 
ing circumstances inculcated are, libera- 
lity of conduct to the patient,. and medi- 
cal brethren, and a strict regard to mora- 
lity in general behaviour. Viewing me- 
dicine as a profession by which a man is 
to be supported, a certain attention to 
personal interest is necessarily required. 
The respectability of the profession 
should never, however, be sacrificed to 
motives of private interest, and it al- 
ways becomes the practitioner to exercise 
a great liberality of conduct to those pa- 
tients, whose situation in life may not 
make it convenient to obey their own 
feelings in the acknowledgment made. 
It is proper however to do our profess 
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sion the justice to say, that, with a very 
few exceptions, there is every disposition 
to take ito consideration the circum- 
stances in which patients happen to be 

laced. 

The following remarks are well wor- 
thy the serious attention of the candid 
physician. 


«« At the close of every interesting and 

portant case, especially when it hath ter- 
minated fatally, a physician should trace 
back in cali reflection, all the steps which 
he had taken in the treatment of it. This 
review of the origin, progress, and conclu- 
sion of the malady ; of the whole. curative 
plan pursued ; and of the. particular opera- 
tion of the several remedies employed, as well 
as of the doses and periods of time in which 
they were administered, will furnish the most 
authentic documents, on which individual 
experience can be formed. But it is ina mo- 
ral view that the practice is here recommend- 
ed; and it should be performed with the 
most scrupulous impartiality. Let no self- 
deception be permitted in the retrospect; and 
if errors, either of omission or commission, 
are discovered, it behoves that they should 
be brought fairly and fully to the mental 
view. Sapo may follow, but criminality 
will thus be obviated. For good intentions, 
and the imperfection of human skill which 
cannot anticipate the knowledge that events 
alone disclose, will sufficiently justify what 
is past, provided the failure be made consci- 
entiously subservient to future wisdom and 
rectitude in professional conduct.” 


The commencement of that period of 
senescence when it is incumbent on a 
physician to decline the offices of his 
profession, it is not easy to ascertain, and 
the decision of so nice a point, the au- 
thor justly observes, must be left to the 
moral discretion of the individual. 


«< As age advances, therefore, a physician 
should, from time to time, scrutinise Impar- 
tially the state of his faculties ; that he may 
determine, bona fide, the precise degree in 
which he is qualified to execute the active 


Art. V. Observations on the Constitution 
which they are more especially liable. 
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and multifarious offices of his profession, 
And whenever he becomes conscious that 
his memory presents to him, with faintness, 
those analogies, on which medical reasoning 
and the treatment of diseases are founded ; 
that diffidence of the measures to be pursued 
perplexes his judgment ; that, from a defi- 
ciency in the acuteness of his senses, he 
finds himself less able to distinguish signs, 
or to prognosticate events ; he should at once 
resolve, thongh others perceive not the 
changes which have taken place, to sacrifice 
every consideration of fame or fortune, and 
to retire from the engagements of business.” 


With regard to the behaviour of phy- 
siclans to apothecaries, the author re- 
commends every proper attention to that 
very useful class of men, who are gene- 
nerally the precursors of physicians, and 
with whom an amicable intercourse, and 
co-operation, if conducted with regard 
to decorum and etiquette, (which should 
zlways be steadily observed) will add to 
the authority of the one, the respectabi- 
lity of the other, and the usefulness of 
both. 

The 4th chapter treats of professional 
duties in cases which require a know- 
ledge of law. In many circumstances 
in which physicians and surgeons may 
be placed, it is desirable for them to have 
not only a certain acquaintance with the 
principles of jurisprudence, but of the 
forms and regulations adopted in courts 
of judicature. ‘The necessity of such a 
knowledge, will evidently appear from 
the perusal of this chapter, in which 
much useful information is given on the 
subject. An extensive appendix is added 
to this valuable work, which contains a 
sermon on hospital duties preached by 
the author’s son, in the year 4791, for 
the benefit of the infirmary at Liverpool, 
and a variety of notes and illustrations 
connectedwith the subjects of the preced- 
ing pages, and equally deserving a mi- 
nute attention. 


of Women, and on some of the Diseases ts 


By Saver Warker, J. D. of the Royal Col- 


Physicians London, Physician to the City of London Lying-in-Hospital, and to 


lege zd 
the City Dispensary. 


THE diseases of women form a large 
and important branch of medical prac- 
tice, and have received from the author, 
more than ordinary attention, during a 
long period in which he has acted as 
physician to an extensive lying-in cha- 
rity. His work may be regarded asa 
useful compendium of the practice 
which ‘is now most generally employed 
in female diseases, but we do not observe 


12mo. pp. 228. 


that he has, by the observations which 
he had an opportunity of making, thrown 
any new light upon the subject. He 
studiously avoids entering into any dis- 
cussion on disputed points in the patho- 
logy of female complaints, which we 
should have considered as natural objects 
of particular consideration ; and contents 
himself with merely stating the opinions of 
other writers, where such subjects occur. 














PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE TREATMENT OF NEGRO SLAVES. 


After some. prefatory observations, 
Dr. Walker gives a general account of 
the constitution of women, and the pe. 
culiarities by which it is distinguished 
from that of males, which leads him to 
the consideration of the menses, chlo- 
rosis, amenorrhcea, menorhagia and fluor 
albus. He then treats of the diseases of 
advanced life, which comprize various 
cutaneous complaints, uterine hemorr- 
hage, scirrhus and cancer, and the dif- 
ferent morbid affections which accom. 
pany or follow the cessation of the 
menses. The diseases which occur dur- 
ing pregnancy, and those which present 
themselves: ‘after parturition, form the 
remaining subjects treated of in this vo- 
lume. The former include nausea, 
sickness and loathing of food, heart- 
burn, costiveness, urinary complaints, 
eedematous enlargements of the lower 
extremities, the cramp, spasmodic affec- 
tions in the stomach and bowels, convul- 
sions, hemorrhagy and premature la- 
bour; the latter, after-pains, menorr- 
hagia lochialis, affections of the breasts, 
milk fever, puerperal fever, mania and 
phlegmatia dolens. The author very 
properly takes much pains to guard 
against the use of stimulants and the 
heating regimen, in the puerperal state, 
and in the treatment of hemorrhagies. 
A profuse lochial discharge is often con- 
sidered as requiring the employment of 
wine and other cordials, to strengthen 
and comfort the patient; but this prac- 
tice, the author observes, is not only 


* — merely useless, as not at all adapted 


Art. VI. Practical Rules for the 


TO the inhabitants of the mid-land 
counties of England, this must appear a 
very curious performance; they have 
heard, no doubt, of several publications 
on the management of cattle, and on the 
breeding, rearing, and fattening of oxen 
and sheep. This book treats of a diffe- 
rent species of live stock, not so well 
known in the markets of this country, 
described by naturalists as “ animal bipes 
implume,” and commonly called man.— 
The author informs us, that he resided 
many years upon his own estate, and ma- 
naged his own gangs of slaves; he may 
therefore be supposed to speak with con- 
fidence on different topics, because he 
speaks from actual experience. His work 
is divided into two parts: the first of 
‘which suggestsrules for the management 
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to remove the cause of these symptoms; but 
is highly injurious, as it is calculated to in- 
crease and aggravate the mischief. By in- 
creasing the action of the heart and arteries, 
the circulation is accelerated, and the flow of 
blood from the open mouths of the vessels is 
proportionably increased. One of the first 
means to be employed is to keep the patient 
as cool as possible, end with a view to this, 
to lower the temperature of the air, by which 
she is surrounded. This regulation is found 
useful in other hemorrhages, and is acknow= 
ledged to be necessary on other occasions, 
even when the uterus is the seat of the dis- 
ease: but a prejudice against it, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, has been imbibed, and 
it has been thought necessary to keep a wo- 
man, whilst lying-in, particularly warm.— 
But, not to say any thing of the fallacy of 
the reasonings used on this occasion, if there 
were even some risk of future inconve- 
niences, it would be necessary to obviate 
the dangerous symptom now referred to: 
but, by a prudent management, all danger of 
catching cold may be avoided, as constant 
experience proves. So necessaryyjindeed, is 
an attention to this direction, that it has been 
found that other means, employed with a 
view to check a flooding, have proved ineffec- 
tual, merely because counteracted by an ex- 
cessive degree of heat, or the use of other 
stimuli.” 


In the trearment of fluor albus, we 
observe, that the author does not men- 
tion the use of astringent injections, 
which have frequently an excellent ef- 
fect as a topical tonic; nor does he say 
any thing of his experience of electricity 
in amenorrhea, except to reprehend, 
among medicines which have been call- 
ed forcing, its improper use. 


Treatment of Negro Slaves. 8vo. 

of negroes, and the second includes di- 
rections for their treatment in sickness. 
He is an advocate for the slave trade, as 
might be expected. He says that sla- 
very is only prohibited by philosophy, 
not by theology; and thinks that the ar- 
guments adduc-d against the existence 
of slavery, would apply with the same 
force to actions that are considered as 
moral, noble, and praise-worthy. Since 
no mortal has yet been found equal to 
so sublime an effort of virtue (we use 
our author's own words), where the in- 
terest was large, and poverty the consee 
quence, to surrender his right over his 
slaves, and restore them to their liberty, 
he infers that itis a fault of the whole 
human race, not of the individual; and 
he flatters himself and his friends, that 
A 
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they will not be responsible in the next 
world for their cruel conduct in this. 
—He speaks, however, such is the om- 
nipotence of truth, of the measures pro- 
posed for the abolition of this wicked 
traffic, with a sort of reluctant tendency 
to panegyric. It is stated, that many 
negroes die annually from want of food, 
hard labour, and improper treatment ; 
and it is caleulated that one fourth of 
the slaves imported die within ihree or 
four years after their arrival in the 
West Indies.—The treatment of the 
slaves has been much improved within 
these few years. This is not to be at- 
tributed to the more general diffusion of 
humane and tender feelings among~the 
planters, but to the discovery of the ad- 
vantages attached to such conduct. It 
has been found, that whatever amelio- 
rates the health and condition of the 
slave, improves the fortune of his master. 
Every thing, in our author’s opinion, is 
estimate@ by the way in which it may be 
turned toa good account; thus more food, 
better cloathing, religious instruction, 
&c. are recommended, not because they 
may be conducive to theghappiness and 
comfort of the poor slaves, but because 
they will contribute to the interest of the 
proprietor, and diminish the expence in 
the manufactory of sugar. He denies 
that slavery is a state of misery; and re- 
marks that the moral feelings of negroes 
are less exquisite than those of the whites, 
probably from the want of education. 
He asserts also, that “ the employment f 
a planter is a'source of genuine delight ;” such 
delight as our eyes have not seen, it does 
not readily enter into our minds to con- 
ceive. 

In page 39, we have met with some 
curious observations on the different 
breeds of negroes. Those from the 
Gold Coast are bad, because they are 
wild, and not easily tamed ; those from 
Senegal are gentle and steady; the Con- 
gos are a good sort, they are of a very 
black colour, and are well limbed.— 
Page 42, the Mandingos are not adapted 
for strong work ; the Ebbos and Ebboo- 
bees are a very hardy breed, especially 
the females—they are very little inferior 
to the males; the kingdom of Gaboon 
never sends good negroes, they are a 
sickly race; the Whidaws and Papaws 
are very good; the Aradas still better; 
the French speak highly of their quali- 
ties; we suppose they afford excellent 
meat! 

The most frequent and fatal diseases 
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among negroes are fluxes and dropsies; 
they are less liable to fevers than white 
people, and this is attributed by the au- 
thor to the absence of the fear of death. 
This privilege of exemption from fevers, 
may scalliaiter arise from some physical 
cause, age it is owing to the state of 
their skin, which may render them less 
liable to be affected by any excess of heat, 
one of the most formidable and dange- 
rous symptoms in all febrile diseases. 
The remarks on different diseases are 
short and common-place, they are only 
caleulated to convey some few general 
notions to persons residing in the colo- 
nies, for whom this work is designed. 
One of the most singular diseases pecu- 
liar to hot countries is called the Guinea- 
worm, though it is not confined to this 
coast. This animal appears in different 
parts of the body, under the skin, and 
among the muscles; it manifests itself by 
a small tumour, resembling a boil, from 
the top of which the skin peels, and ex- 
poses a small white slender substance re- 
sembling thread. ‘The method of ex 
tracting it is as follows : 


«© As soon as the worm appears, take hold 
of it with your fore-finger and thumb ; or, if 
you find it impossible to be seized with the 
finger an-l thumb, employ a pair of surgeon’s 
forceps for that purpose, and draw it forth 
until you find a resistance, when you should 
cease to draw, lest you break it, which is ea- 
sily done. When you have got it out as far 
as it will come without violence, turn the 
part which you have extracted round a cot- 
ton thread, doubled up into the length of an 
inch and a half, to the thickness of the wick 
of a candle; then puta piece of diachylon, 
or any other sticking plaster, over the cotton, 
first srernaereny Sir interpose a small piece of 
common rag between the worm and the plas- 
ter, just large enough to prevent them from 
adhering, and cover the whole with a band- 
age. ‘These precautions are taken to prevent 
the worm from breaking; and you are to ad- 
monish the negro to be careful to prevent 
that. The next day you are to remove the 
bandage, and to renew your attempt to ex- 
tract the worm as before, turning it round 
the cotton as it comes out, and discontinuing 
your endeavours as soon as you find it to re- 
sist; then replace the rag, the sticking plas- 
ter, and bandage. 

«* By this operation, repeated daily, and 
always with the sante gentleness, you may ex- 
pect to get the worm entire, which is much 
to be desired ; but, should it happen other- 
wise, you need not be alarmed; for, though 
it seldom appears again at the same orifice, 
you may expect to meet with it atsome other, 
not very distant; where, after occasioning a 
swelling and some pain, it pushes forth again. 











THE EDINBURGH PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, SURGERY, &e. 


Sometimes, indeed, the pain and inflamma- 
tion aré very considerable; and when it so 
happens, ypu should apply a fomentation and 
poultice. Should the worm perish, and, by 
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corrupting in the part, occasion ag ulcer, it 
must be dressed with basilicon, spread on 
some lint.” 


Art. VIL. The Edinburgh Practice of Physic, Surgery, and Midwifery, preceded by an 
Abstract of the Theory of Medicine, and the Nosology of Dr. Cullen; and including up- 
wards of six hundred Formule from the Books of St. Bartholomew’s, St. George’s, St. Tho- 
mas’s, Guy’s, and other Hospitals in London, and from the Lectures and Writings of the most 
eminent public Teachers, with Twenty Quarto Plates. A new Edition, in Five Volumes. 


THE plan of the present compilation 
is similar to that of the former edition of 
“ The Edinburgh Practice,” but much 
enlarged, and rendered more extensively 
useful. Of the present edition, the com- 
piler thus speaks: 


** That mere directions how to treat a dis- 
ease, unaccompanied with any precise law by 
which that disease is governed, or any detail 
of the variations to sodas it is subject, are 
not merely useless but even pernicious, may 
be easily proved by the testimony of medical 
men, who have trusted to the fallacious guid- 
ance of those publications which pretend to 
teach the practice of the different branches of 
the medical art, without paying any material 
regard to theory. It isa conviction of this 
sort that has induced the editor of the follow- 
ing sheets to avail himself of a northern work, 
already and deservedly popular; and, in its 
present detached form, to place it within the 
teach of every medical student and practi- 
tioner, divested of many accidental errors, 
and enriched by materials drawn from the 
first sources of medical, chirurgical, and ob- 
stetrical information in South Britain. 

«« Thus to the excellent compilations of 
Dr. Monro and Mr. Fyfe, have been added 
every successive improvement in medicine 
and surgery; nor has less attention been paid 
to the necessary additions to the treatise on 
midwifery, originally the work of an eminent 
teacher at Ediabergh. Above all, it has been 
the editor's endeavour to bring together in 
these volumes a body of cases, truly valuable 
and authentic; and greatly to augment the 
formule, which stamped the former edition 
with a marked degree of superiority over other 

ublications of the kind. Of these it may no 

ess truly be said, that *“* none are the vague 

productions of obseure anonymous pharma- 

copolists, but stamped with the strongest pos- 
sible characters of authenticity.” 
« * . 


“¢ The plates, the number of which has 
been considerably augmented, it is hoped, 
will be found eminently useful, particularly 
to the young practitioner; and the tables and 
copious indexes capable of facilitating the 
reader's pufsuits, in a manner that will en- 


sure his decided approbation of the under- 
taking.” 

The work is strictly a compilation: the 
editor does not appear in any part as the 
adviser or instructor of his readers, his 
plan is to take a standard book asa text, 
and to add under each disease all that 
has been given on the same subject by 
the other writers, which he has chosen 
to select. The praise of industry, and 
some judgment in selecting is certainly 
his, the execution of the work is entirely 
that of thetranscriber. The editor’s re- 
cipe for composition is the simplest in the 
world; it is only to mark for publication 
the volume and page of Cullen, Lind, 
Fordyce, Zoonomia, Cleghorn, Medical 
Journal, &c. &e. and the printer will re- 
turn you a compleat treatise on the dis- 
ease in question. 

In this manner, and on this plan, have 
five bulky volumes been put together, 
two on medicine, two on surgery, and 
one on midwifery ; and as five large vo- 
lumes, full of extracts from the most emi- 
nent writers, cannot but contain a great 
proportion of excellent mattter, this se- 
lection is certainly a kind of arranged 
library, and must prove eminently ser- 
viceable to those who have not time or 
opportunity of perusing the originals. 
As we are not reviewing the medical 
classics, and standard books in our libra- 
ries, we shall pass over the contents of 
these volumes; but in justice to the com- 
piler we must add, that he has fulfilled 
his promise in the preface, of bestowing 
considerable pains in the selection of for- 
mule, and the indexes and tables of con- 
tents are full, and apparently accurate. 
The plates are pretty numerous: although 
an artist or connoisseur might not admire 
their execution, they give a very faithful 
view of what theyare meant to represent, 
and correspond with the general charace 
ter of utility, to which alone this compi- 
lation aspires. 
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Arr. VIII. The London Practice of Midwifery, or a Manual for Students, being a 
complete Course of practical Midwifery, in which are included the Treatment of Lying-in 
Women and the Diseases of Children. 8vo. pp. 300. 


THE London Practice is a specious title 
—it would imply to the uninformed that 
the greater part of the practitioners of 
this metropolis had adopted an uniform 
plan of treatment in those cases (in 
midwifery comparatively few) where the 
assistance of art was demanded, of which 
the book with the above title was an ab- 
stract. 

Were this error, however, the only ac- 
cusation against the anonymous editor of 
this volume, we should pass it over as 
one of the more venial artifices of book- 
making, considering the high and me- 
rited reputation of the real author: but 
common report, strengthened by the 
evidence of many who recollect, in an- 
other form, the observations contained 
in this volume, throws an imputation of 
fraud on the part of the editor as dis- 


graceful to himself, as injurious to the 
person at whose expence it has been com- 
mitted. Pirating- for the press the lee« 
tures of a public teacher, is a fraud 
which, in morality, stands precisely in 
the same light as bribing a printer’s 
journeyman for the unpublished sheets 
of a valuable work, with a view of un- 
derselling in the market: and in the 
former case, with the additional injury 
to the lecturer, of giving to the public 
his observations in an imperfect unfi- 
nished state, abounding with the errors 
‘of a piratical and often ignorant editor. 

Whether the accusation of fraud be 
in this instance well founded, we do not 
pretend to judge; but the book would 
be more respectable if not anonymous, 
and infinitely more useful if it bore the 
marks of correct attention, 


Art. 1X. 4 Popular View of the Structure and Economy of the Human Bedy. Inter- 
spersed with Reficctions, moral, practical, and miscellaneous 3 including modern Discoveries, 
and designed for general Information and Improvement. To which is annexed, an Explae 


nation of dificult Terms. 


THE compilers of the numerous ele- 
mentary systems, familiar views, and 
other popular outlines of different 
branches of human knowledge, do not 
always seem to be aware how difficult a 
task it is to render science easy and al- 
luring to beginners, whilst cutting it 
down to the level of the lowest capa- 
cities. Men of real science sometimes 
disdain the task, sometimes are unable 
to enter into the limited views of the 
learner, and hence it falls into the hands 
of persons of information too narrow for 
selection, too meagre for condensation. 

Physiology and anatomy, for they are 
inseparably connected, though infinitely 
interesting, can never be made fashion- 
able (for this appears to be the author’s 
design) till the disgust naturally felt, and 


prejudices long entertained, against dis- © 


section are-overcome ; till all the appre- 
hensions of timorous delicacy are sub- 
sided, and tilla mixed audience of gen- 
teel and respectable persotis can rat gt 
the exhibition of Asman dissection with 
the same tmrepressed curiosity with which 
they admire the brilliance of the electrical 
flash, or the dazzle of oxygen com- 
bustion. 

Mr. Feltham seems to expect with 
some confidence the period when ‘ the 


By Jonn Fertuam. 
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higher ranks of society may suffer the 
influence of reason to surmount minor 
considerations, and the legislature au- 
tlrorise more frequent dissections among 
the privileged orders as the most likely 
means of propagating the practice among 
the lower classes ad the community.” 
Mr. Acerbi does indeed tell us, that the 
public pensioners and placemen in Swe- 
den hold their situations on the tenure 
of bequeathing their bodies for public 
dissection ; but in England no act of 
parliament has yet passed for autho- 
rising surgeons to anatomize the privi- 
leged orders for the benefit of their in- 
feriors, and it is only two or three years 
sifice an attempt was made to increase 
the difficulty which now so much opposes 
the progress of anatomical knowledge. 
Nevertheless we agree with the au- 
thor, and with Dr. Beddoes, that much 
might be done (keeping within the 
strictest bounds of modern decorum) to 
make physiology a part of general edu- 
‘cation, and that even mete reading on 
this curious subject -might attract the no- 
tice of youth, if put tégether bya master’s 
hand; butit is not fulfilling this intention 
to-give a dry, ill arranged detail of mat- 
ter of fact, interspersed with Scraps of 
poetry, gleanings from magazines and 
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books of various authority, and adver- 
tising notes. 

Me. Feltham shews himself, however, 
competently skilled in that part of ana- 
tomy which is taught by books; his de- 
scriptions are mostly accurate, and ina 
wery few instances he exhibits some 
marks of that clearness of expression, 
and aptness of illustration, which are so 
much to be desired in an instructor of 
youth. We shall not detain our readers 
with any specimen of the patch-work 
sentiment from Lavater, St. Pierre, and 
Hervey’s Meditations, which perpetually 
occur in these pages: the following will 
serve as an example of the anatomical 
description : 


*« Cartilages are solid, smooth, elastic, 
white substances, between the hardness of 
bones and ligaments, and covered with a 
membrane named perichondrium. Cartilages 
are the hardest parts of the body except bones, 
and seem to be kept from ossifying either by 
their motions of flexion and extension, or 
by being constantly moistened. Those of 
the ribs and larynx are often ossified. The 
cartilages are also part of the living system 
of the borfes : and we see in the bones them- 
selves how unphilosophical it must be, to 
deny organization and feeling to any part of 
the living body, however dead or insulated 


it may appear; for every part has its degree 
of life; the eye, the skin, the flesh, the ten- 
dons, and the bones, have successive degrees 
of feeling and circulation. Where even the 
lowest adam. the bone, is deprived of its 
small portion of life, it becomes a foreign 
body, and is thrown off from the healthy 
parts, as a gangrened limb is separated from 
the sound body ; and we speak as familiarly 
of the death of a bone, as of the gangrene 
of soft parts. Organization of life is given 
to the cartilages, though surely in respect of 
feeling, they must stand in the very last 
degree. 

*« Their uses, as far as they regard bones, 
are to allow them to slide easily, while by 
flexibility they accommodate themselves to 
the different motions, and by elasticity re- 
cover their natural figure and position as soon 
as the pressure is removed. This springy 
force may also assist the motion of the joint 
to be more expeditious, and may soften the 
shocks in running, jumping, &c. To these 
we owe the security of the moveable articu- 
lations, for without them the fibres of the 
bone would shoot out, and immediately co- 
alesce with the additional bone.” 


We may add, that the author has en- 
tirely avoided/all possible imputation of 
indecorum, by totally omitting those 
parts of anatomy to which these ideas 
could be attached. 


Art. X. 4 New Medical Dictionary, containing a concise Explanation of all the Terms used 


in Medicine, Surgery, Pharmacy, Botany, 


by Joseru Fox, M. D. late Physician ta 


by Tuomas Bran ey, M. D. Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


BY help of a very small type, and ex- 
tremely brief definitions, the compilers 
of this little work have contrived to in- 
clude, as they profess to do, nearly all 
the terms that ever occur in the sciences 
mentioned in the title-page, and the vo- 
lume is, in one sense, * an universal in- 
dex on the subjects of medicine, surgery, 
and natural history, as far as it relates to 
medicine.” It is, however, an index 
without references. ‘Though the reader 
is promised, “ that he may consult this 
dictionary with an assurance that he will 


Natural History, and Chymistry. Compiled 
the London Hospital ; revised and augmented 
12mo. 


not be disappointed in finding the term 
he may want,” we think that the aue 
thors might have spared a very great 
number of antiquated terms, the dreams 
of Van Helmont, and the mystic jargon 
of Paracelsus, without incurring the risk 
of failing in their engagemént to any 
who are likely to employ such a help te 
knowledge as the present volume. In 
other respects it is fairly executed, and 
pains have been taken to render it co- 
pious in those parts which are likely to 
be most frequently consulted. 


Art. XI. Observations on the Opinions of ancient and modern Physicians, including those 
of the late Dr. Cullen, respecting the Nature and Cause of the Uterine Discharge, Also, 
Observations on the Opinions of Dr. €Eullen on Amennorrbea, or Green-sickness, of Dr.Saun- 
ders on Diseases of the Liver, of Dr. Thomas on Cahexia Africana, and of Dr. Beddoes 
on Scrofula. And Remarks on the Method of Cure of what has been called Chloro.is, Amen- 
norrhea, or Green-sickness, as delivered to us by our late Preceptor, and other eminent Phy- 


sicians, 


By A. Foo, Surgeon. 


THE object of this performance is to 
prove, that the medical world has long 
been mistaken in their ideas on the na- 


Svo. pp. 103. 


ture of female obstructions; and that the 

symptoms which have hitherto been re- 

ferred to this.cause, originate, for the 
3A 3 
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most part, in an enlarged, obstructed, 
or scirrhous liver, and are to be cured 
by medicines of the alterative, aperient, 
attenuating kind. It would be little sa- 
tisfaction, and no improvement to our 
readers, toaccompany theauthor through 
the various pieees of bad reasoning, and 
the many coarse, awkward, and indeli- 
cate attempts at wit, which so often ap- 
pear in the course of this little work. 
That he may have been right in occa- 
sionally finding an enlargement in the 
liver, in chlorosis, or amenorrhea, we 
do not doubt; but that such is in- 
variably the case, and that the remedies 
generally employed for the cure of those 
complaints, particularly chalybeates, ne- 
ver do good, is a position which he would 
find some difficulty in establishing, be- 
cause he must previously remove an ac- 
cumulation of unequivocal facts, afforded 
by the practice of every medical man of 
experience. ‘I'he author expresses much 
surprise that so much pains have been 
taken, with so little success, to explain 
the cause and uses of menstruation. To 
him this appears perfectly analogous to 
many of the other functions of the body, 
and no more difficult to explain; for the 


Arr. XII. 
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whole circumstance, says he, is nothing 
but » characteristic, which distinguishes 
the noblest from the inferior animals of 
the creation. But if he confess himself 
unable to explain the uses of this impor- 
tant function, in any other way than that 
now stated, and is dissatisfied with the 
attempts of other authors to account for 
it, we cannot admit his right to consider 
obstructed menstruation of itself as the 
mere retention of a certain quantity of 
blood, perfectly unconnected with a mor- 
bid state of the uterine system, and inca 
pable of having any further influence 
upon the body, than what arises from an 
increased quantity of blood, which might 
readily be withdrawn in another way. 

The author does not inform us what 
medicine he employs of the alterative, 
aperient, attenuating kind, to answer his 
indications of cure, but we suppose from 
a hint in one of his cases that it is calo- 
nel, 

The cahexia Africana, described by 
Dr. Thomas, and the species of scrofula 
mentioned by Dr. Beddoes, are, from the 
symptoms, conceived by the author to be 
affections of the liver. 


Three Letters on medical Subjects : addressed to the Reverend Gilbert Ford, 


Ormskirk, Lancashire. Containing, 1. An Account of the Effects of an aloetic Medicinz 
in the Gout and other chronical Complaints. 2. A Practice which has been successful in 


the individual Prevention of the late Epidemics. 
of the granulated Preparation of Tin, in some Affictions of the Mind. 


M. D. Chester. ¥2mo. 


THE object of the two first letters, is 
to recommend an aloetic medicine (the 
particular composition of which the au- 
thor withholds) as highly beneficial in 
gouty complaints and influenza. Its 
obvious action is as a purgative, but the 
author connects with it some particular 
operation upon the liver, and other or- 
gans. The third letter is upon the effects 
of granulated tin as a vermifuge, and as 
removing without difficulty, indurated 
feces, and viscid mucus from various 
parts of the alimentary canal, both which 
have a powerful tendency to produce, or 
keep up, various mental affections. 


Art. XIII. 


3. An Account of the sedative Properties 
By Joun Forp, 


Empiricism cannot be concealed in 
this publication, under the thin mask of 
candour, philanthropy, and erudition. 
But as a newspaper is generally consider- 
ed as the best means of diffusing the 
knowledge of such preparations as the 
authors are convinced cannot be toe uni- 
versally known by the public, we should 
not be surprised if Dr. Ford at some fu- 
ture period adopt the plan so successfully 
pursued by the Brodums and the Solo- 
mons of the present day, in order more 
extensively to disseminate the knowledge 
of a valuable medicine, prepared only by 
himself. | 
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of the fleet to which he was physician, 
and of various strictures and observations 
relating to the diseases of seamea, both 
by himself and numerous correspon- 
dents. he enthusiastic zeal with which 
Dr. Trotter has prosecuted his labours, 
for the improvement of that department 
of naval discipline which relates to 
health, is highly creditable, and in some 
important particulars has led to very 
beneficial changes. He laments, how- 
ever, that his suggestions have not al- 
ways received that degree of attention 
which, in his estimation, their importance 
demanded, and with others, who have 
aimed at material innovations, has had 
occasion sometimes to complain of the 
disinclination of public offices, to listen 
to any deviations from established usage. 
In order, however, to prevent such hints 
as he deems worthy consideration from 
being entirely lost to the world, he has 
thought it adviseable to insert them in 
the present volume. 

With an honourable zeal in the cause 
of a numerous and deserving body of 
the profession, the author has used every 
endeavour in his power, to ameliorate 
the condition of navy medical men, who, 
he thinks, have been hitherto very much 
and very impoliticly neglected. His ob- 
servations on this subject, which are in- 
terspersed through various parts of his 
book, are more particularly stated in a 
letter to the present first lord of the ad- 
miralty, in which the merits of this class 
of men are spiritedly pointed out, their 
hardships noticed, and such a plan of 
encouragement recommended, as ap- 
pears to him expedient. The author con- 
siders it to be absolutely necessary, that 
the services of medical men, in public 
situations, should be uninterrupted by 
private practice. But in order to with- 
draw any kind of apology, which the 
narrowness of pecuniary circumstances 
may give, for such a combination of 
public and private duties, it is necessary 
that their emoluments should be increas- 
ed. He gives some striking examples of 
the disadvantages which have arisen, 
from the interference of the one with the 
other. ’ 

In the history which is given, in this 
volume, of the health of the fleet, we 
find a very creditable and humane inter- 
position, on the part of the author, to 
check the great increase of dissipation 
at Plymouth, occasioned by the impru 
dent augmentation ef public houses, 
which, in the town of Dock alone, had 
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an increase of one hundred and forty.— 
The board of admiralty attended to his 
suggestions on this subject, and very 
wisely ordered the number to be reduced 
to the old establishment. 

Dr. ‘Trotter, it is well known, has al- 
ways been a violent opposer of nitrous 
fumigation, which, like every other pros 
cess of a similar kind, he is convinced, 
does nothing more than overpower, or 
neutralize a disagreeable odour, and 
divert the attention from the use of a 
free ventilation, a safe and efficacious 
means of destroying the contagion. The 
exertions made by him with a view to 
procure a more perfect ventilation to the 
decks of ships, are very meritorious, and 
tend materially to remove the causes, or 
arrest the progress of disease, while the 
separation of febrile cases, which he has 
practised with so much success, has fre- 
quently stopt the course of a contagion, 
which threatened to commit the most 
formidable ravages, The propriety of 
the means recommended by him, are 
thus fully demonstrated ; and jf he were 
satisfied with stating his conviction, that 
those means were sufficient for the pur- 
poses in view, without ‘having recourse 
to any other, he would do no more than 
is completely warranted. Dr. Trotter, 
however, goes much further, and, from 
what appears to us a very imperfect ex- 
perience, takes every opportunity of 
vilifying the use of nitrous fumigation, 
as a destroyer of contagion. ‘This, in- 
deed, seems to he a favourite topic with 
him ; for the slightest occasion is invas 
riably embraced, to make some ill-hu« 
moured reflection on its use. If Dr, 
Trotter spoke from a fair, impartial, and 
candid trial, his tone might, with reason, 
be decided ; but it is apparent, that the 
feelings with which he was actuated when 
the subjéct first came under his discus- 
sion, and those which still remain with 
him, are by no means favourable to phi- 
losophical examination. Dr. Trotter’s 
reasoning on this subject, has always 
been weak, and is by no means im- 
proved in the present: volume; for. 
whatever may be the merits of the nitroue 
or muriatic fumigation, they can only 
be known by fair experiments, institut- 
ed by men accustomed to inquiry, and 
who have not prejudged the practice 
which they are to examine. Various 
trials, it is true, are mentioned in the 
present volume, by the author’s corre 
spondents, in which the practice is said 
to have been ineffectual; but the im 
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perfect evidence in general to be deduc- 
ed from them, is very materially weak- 
ened by the great appearance of a want 
of candour, with which they are for the 
most part accompanied, and the evident 
disposition which they so frequently dis- 
cover to flatter the particular opinions 
of the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed 

The author, under the term fumiga- 
tion, very improperly confounds every 
species of this process, and thus from 
the ill-success which attended the smok- 
ing of clothes and rooms formerly, and 
now occasionally practised, adduces a 
specious, though an uncandid and fal- 
lacious argument, against the use of the 
plan lately brought forward. 

His tone may be judged of from the 
following remarks, which occur at the 
beginning of the chapter on contagion 
and typhus: 


«© The spirit of fumigation had arrived at 
its full height, on the introduction of the 
nitrous vapour, published by a court physi- 
cian, countenanced by the admiralty, and 
directed by the codex officialis of the sick 
and hurt Seed. But not one of its sup- 
porters have yet ventured or deigned to go 
one step into the inquiry concerning the na- 
ture of contagion, or its chemical attraction 
for this vapour. The naval department, 
they were led to believe, wonld eagerly em- 
brace the practice, on the authorities which 
accompanied it ; but fortunately for the ser- 
vice of the country, it came at a time when 
the subject of health was beginning a new 
gexa; and when both officers and surgeons 
doubted the validity of what came in so ques- 
tionable a shape. 

« The wind has now seen a second edi- 
tion of Dr. Smyth’s work ;_ in which he has 
published some reports of naval surgeons to 
the commissioners of sick and hurt, on the 
supposed efficacy of this anti-pestilential 
fume. I donot mean at this stage of the 
discussion, to criticise those select reports ; 
but I feel most unfeignedly for the reputa- 
tion of the medical officers, when J behold 
official documents laid before the public eye 
in defence of the grossest delusion. Yet 
these are all that the board have produced 
from seven hundred surgeons, after seven 
years war! There is one thing for which I 
give the reporters due credit; attention to 
cleanliness is a part of their operations. But 
at the same time I cannot help remarking 
the passive spirit of these gentlemen, with 
the fuming pipkins in their hands, that they 
neyer askéd themselves, what is the chemical 
nature of this contagion? Does it possess 
form or substance? How does this vapour 
act in destroying it? These questions arose 
so natyrally from the.employment of fumi- 
gation, that it shows as much a want of 


common curiosity, as it was unphilesophic, 
not to interest themselves in the business, 
A disease disappearing, during the time any 
article of the materia medica is used, may re- 
ceive the credit of the cnre from an ignorant 
bystander, or a shallow observer; but the 
man who notes the history of cases; the 
mind enquiring after truth must weigh causes 
and effects ; draw conclusions from reasonas 
ble premises, and appeal to principles con- 
firmed by experiment and matter of fact 
only. To say that the nitrous vapour sub- 
dues contagion, without explaining the man- 
ner, is like the fly on the chariot wheel in the 
fable. It reminds me ofa story told to chil- 
dren, that the great mogul orders a bell to be 
rung when he goes to dinner, and conceits 
that the whole world dines at the same time. 
In like manner, these gentlemen trim their 
pipkins, and conceit, while the fumes as- 
cend, that whatever is contagious within 
their reach, is annihilated and destroyed.” 

We are nota little surprised, that Dr. 
Trotter, who is not a Tyro in medicine, 
should bring forward a piece of decla- 
mation so much at variance with the 
information which practical experience 
furnishes, as that which we have now 
quoted. Is it necessary to know the 
proximate cause of a disease, and the 
exact operation of a medicine, in order 
to effect its cure ? 

And must we regard the cure of every 
complaint as hopeless, when we are ig- 
norant of its precise nature ; and throw 
aside the use of every remedy which 
experience has demonstrated to be ser- 
viceable, merely because its mode of 
operation is unknown? Surely Dr. Trot- 
ter will not assert, that because we are 
ignorant of the nature of. syphilitic 
poison, and of the mode in which mer- 
cury operates in destroying it, that we 
are to cast off the use of this remedy, 
and leave the disease to itself, until our 
knowledge of it is more complete. 
And yet his reasonir.g with regard to a 
destroyer of contagion, will go, on exa- 
mination, precisely to that length. ‘The 
author admits, that the stench of bilge 
water may be destroyed by the nitrous 
fumigation, as was stated to him by a 
captain of the navy, in a letter which is 
inserted in this work; and he accounts 
for the effect, by supposing, that the 
vapour employed, underwent certain 
chemical changes by coming in contact 
with the offensive exhalation of bilge 
water: but if this is admitted in the 
present instance, there does not appear 
to be any thing unphilosophical in sup- 
posing that the same may take place 
when contagious matter comes in con; 
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tact with the nitrous vapour. The re- 
sult of the latter combination is certainly 
unknown ; but there is nothing so ab- 
surd in the supposition of its taking 
place, as to interrupt an examination into 
the real merits of nitric vapour in de- 
stroying contagion. The author seems 
to entertain an idea of its being a part 
of the doctrine of the advocates for ni- 
trous fumigation to suppose, that the 
oxygene contained in the acid, is afford- 
ed to the atmosphere, and thus assists in 
purifying it. He therefore asks, with 
much self-complacence, what becomes of 
the azote with which it was previously 
combined? It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the idea thus attributed to the 
advocates for nitrous fumigation, forms 
no part of their doctrine, which goes no 
further than to point out a mode by 
which the power of contagion is destroy- 
ed, without attempting to determine by 
what means this effect is produced. The 
author’s extensive experience confirms 
the observations of Dr. Currie, with re- 
gard to the use of cold affusion in ty- 
phus. The large and indiscriminate use 
of bark is condemned, and the employ- 
ment of antimonials in the advanced 
stages of this disease considered im- 
proper. 

Quarantines, he is of opinion, have 
hitherto been conducted on very errone- 
ous principles. By way of speedily and 
effectually purifying any contaminated 
goods, he thinks there should be proper 
establishments, where they might be ex- 

osed for a certain time to moderate 

eat, and a free current of air. To 
these institutions, he would add a small 
medical establishment, where affected 
persons, or those suspected of being so, 
might be detained, with the advantages 
of proper medical aid. 

The-author has not been able to deter- 
mine, how far contagion may be carried 
by the air, but he supposes that a few 
yards may be sufficient for perfect 
safety. 

The chapter on ventilation is princi- 
pally directed to officers, and contains 
many useful directions, on the mode of 
procuring a free supply of air to the 
lower decks, and removing from them 
what has been vitiated. As an instance 
of the great necessity of such a supply, 
the author states, that in the summer 
season and warm climates, the Orlop 
deck ¢ »mes very near, in some corners, 
toa vacuum, as he frequently asceftained 
by ghe sweat bursting out as soon as he 
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entered it. What the doctor’s ideas of 
a vacuum may be, we know not, but 
we confess it to be greatly beyond our 
powers of conception, to imagine such a 
state to occur, where the communication 
with the surrounding air is uninterrupt- 
ed. His own feelings may be very good 
evidence with himself, but we must own 
that though we run the risk of having 
reflections thrown upon us for dullness, 
they do not, to our minds, in this in- 
stance, completely prove his position. 

We suspect that the author’s informa- 
tion is incorrect, when he states, “ that 
experiments have lately been made, that 
prove the proportion of the oxygene to 
be greater in the island of Martinique 
than in Great-Britain.”” The most accu~ 
rate observations which have come to our 
notice, shew no difference in the propor- 
tions of the component parts of atmos- 
pheric air in any part of the world. 
Dr. Trotter considers dry rubbing with 
sand, as a much better method of clean- 
ing decks, than the continual use of 
water, which, besides keeping up a con- 
stant dampness that is very inimical to 
health, disposes the wood to rot, and, by 
leaving saline particles on the iron, nails, 
&c. rusts them and thus weakens the 
ship. 

Two short chapters are devoted to ob- 
servations onthe small and cow-pox, and 
to pneumonia, catarrh, and opthalmia, 
(ophthalmia); after which the author 
goes on to phthisis pulmonalis, a dis- 
ease, which he informs us has been par- 
ticularly frequent among seamen since 
the year 1800. The very long cruises 
made in blocking up the enemy’s fleets ; 
the severe duty required of the men 
sometimes at sea, but more particularly 
in the short periods of equipment; and 
the constant use of lemon juice, served, 
in the author’s opinion, to dispose very 
much to attacks of this complaint. His 
idea ‘of its proximate cause is, that it 
consists in an exhausted excitability, in 
which the arteries have an increased ir- 
ritability, while the lymphatic system is 
torpid. He is inclined to agree with 
Dr. Beddoes on the good effects of a 
lowered atmosphere, in the cure of this 
complaint ; and considers it highly im- 
proper to employ the debilitating plan, 
The author very humanely and very 
properly recommends, that whenever a 
seaman is at all indisposed, he should 
be kept from duty for some time, in or- 
der to prevent the occurrence of a serious 
indisposition. 
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In a chapter upon spasmodic com- 
plaints, he takes occasion to point out, 
as a very singular circumstance connect- 
ed with the constitution of seamen, that 
they are particularly subject to such 
complaints as are called nervous. 


«* That a body ef men,” says the author, 
*«* by education and habit accustomed to ad- 
venwure, braving danger in every hideous 
form, and surpassing hardship, famine, and 
fatigue, in every shape, (the very relation of 
which appals the puny imagination of timid 
minds, enfeebled by luxury and delicacy in 
the fashionable or retired walks of life) should 
be subject to complaints more nearly allied 
to the tender female, than the robust mascu- 
line constitution, would appear a paradox, 
did not daily experience confirm the fact.” 

- * * * * 

«< There is a something in the atmosphere 
of a ship, perhaps deficiency of oxygene, 
and the loca we So 8 on board, that, to 
particular persons, are a never-failing cause 
of vapours and dyspeptic feelings. The 
motions and actions of the stomach and in- 
testinal canal are retarded and become irre- 
gular, and habitual costiveness at sea is com- 
mon in many constitutions. 1 do not think 
that this depends so much on the sea diet as 
has been generally imagined. The situation 
itself affords less variety than most other 
conditions of life; day after day you go 
through the same kind of routine, P i same 
objects are presented to the eyes, the same 
smells to the nose, and the same sounds to 
the organs of hearing. As all stimuli lose 
their effect by repetition, and asa peculiar 
train of ideas so naturally follows external 
impressions on the organs of sense, that con- 
dition of mind is geverated which is usuall 
styled nervoys. But the effect appears to fall 
chiefly by sympathy or association on the 
stomach and bowels. This complaint, there- 
fore, belongs with more propriety to the ca- 
talogue of the sea diseases than has been 
either suspected or believed ; and, if we may 
judge from the multitude of cases which 
have come under our observation, it ought 
to be considered as a very common one. I[ 
have seen in a sick-birth, at one time, no less 
than five or six strongly-marked instances of 
violent hysteric. Long cruises in bad wea- 
ther, joined to severe and irksome duty in the 
fogey and variable climate of the channel, 
will, at all times, produce these complaints ; 
such is the duty of a blockade. On the con- 
trary, I believe the disease is little known in 
the southern latitudes, for I have seen both 
officers and surgeons prefer a West-India 
station, solely with a view to escape it, which 
they could net do in the home cruises.” 


Independent, however, of the causes 
now enumerated, the author considers 
the disease as being particularly favour- 
ed by a gouty constitution, fevers and 
fluxes, the too liberal use of spices, but 
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particularly hard drinking and frequent 
mercurial courses. Change of scene, 
and moderate exercise on shore, particu- 
larly on horseback, readily effect a cure. 

Dr. Trotter’s earliest labours were on 
the subject of scurvy, and the retrospect 
of them justly affords him considerable 
satisfaction. In the present volume, he 
slightly notices this disease, in order to 
express his disapprobation of the plan 
now in use in the navy for preventing it, 
that of continually giving an allowance 
of lemon juice to seamen. This he con- 
siders as unnatural in winter, and unne- 
cessary, except when the disease has ac- 
tually appeared. Vegetables, (which 
may always be carried out to sea,) and 
fresh meat, (when it can be procured), 
will effectually prevent it, but at the 
same time there should never fail to be 
a sufficient stock of lemon juice, or rather 
of the concrete acid of lemons, in hand, 
for the purpose of administering, when- 
ever symptoms of scurvy appear. 

The volume is concluded by an ac- 
count of Capt. Markham’s sick birth, 
and sick diet; a few observations on 
sea-sickness ; and some communications 
from various navy surgeons on the ma- 
lignant ulcer, so common and so obsti- 
nate among seamen. 

The sea diet is very well worthy of 
observation, and the plan of it should be 
universally adopted through the navy, 
as affording to the sick sailor various 
comforts, which could not be furnished 
by the public, but at a very great ex+ 
pence. 

‘«* The plan,” as is mentioned by the du- 
thor in a letter to Sir Evan Nepean, ‘* is to 
establish a mess for the sick, by the consent 
of each ship’s company, which is to be done 
from the salted provisions, &c. which the 
sick are unable to eat when indisposed, and 
confined to the sick birth. There are nume- 
rous diseases, when it is either improper for 
the patient to use the ship’s diet, or when, 
from want of appetite, hedislikes it. A large 
allowance, therefore, goes to his messmates, 
which if not devoured by them, has often 
been sold on shore to disadvantage. Now, 
instead of this superabundant allowance being 
given toa man whose appetite rejects it, or 
to his messmates, who may sell it for bad 

urposes, Captain Markham, of the Centaur, 
ee been long in the habit of directing the 
purser to keep a book of credit for all such 
provisions, from a list daily furnished by the 
surgeon, which credit goes to the use of the 
sick, and is converted into a fund for supply- 
ing live stock, whether sheep or poultry, 
porter, vegetables, fruit, &c. when the ship 
0% to sea; frem this flso, new bread is 

aily baked for the use of the whole,” 
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The present, we are informed, isthe the subjects of the work, which may af. 
last volume of Medicina Nautica which terwards be received by the author, will 


will appear. Any. communications on 


be inserted in another edition. 


Art. XIV. Attempt to investigate the Cause of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, with Observas 


tions on its Nature and different Modes of Cure. 


By Georce Power, Assistant Sure 


geon to the 23d Regiment of Foot, or Royal Welsh Fusileers. pp- 72. 


THE author of this essay had an 
opportunity, by being attached to the 
English army in Egypt, of seeing very 
numerous instances of the Egyptian 
ophthalmia, a disease which is peculiarly 
serious and obstinate. To this field of 
extensive observation, which enabled him 
to become acquainted with every form 
of the complaint, was added a severe at- 
tack of it in his own person, which gave 
him occasion to try the effects of opium, 
in order to relieve the excruciating pain 
with which it was attended. 


‘© The first dose produced a very sensible © 


cessation from pain, without inducing the 
least disposition to somnolency, but rather a 
degree of exhilaration, heightened of course 
by this pleasing change in my health. As 
those eflects disappeared the pain returned, 
so that a repetition of the dose was found ne- 
cessary during the night, and twice or thrice 
the next day, applying at the same time the 
vegetable poultice, and removing the dis- 
charge occasionally by syringing. 

«« Having persevered in this mode of cure 
for two days, on the third I was enabled to 
perform my duty.” 


A medical friend was soon after in- 
duced to employ the same remedy, which 
he did with so much success, that from 
that time it formed a part of the plan of 
cure in the military hospitals appropri- 
ated ta ophthalmic patients ; and it is 
affirmed as a fact, that, in the space of 
a month from its general use, every one 
of them was restored to the army, ina 
state either of convalescence, or of per- 
fect health. The author considers the 
disease as one of debility, and in this 
manner accounts for the great advantage 
which opium produced in its cure; but 
whatever might be thought of the ra- 
tionale of the practice, its success was 
perfectly sufficient to recommend it. In 
the early stage of the disease a collyrium 
of rose water, distilled vinegar, and a 
small quantity of opium or cerussa ace- 
tata, with a few doses of bark, were 
found to be sufficient to remove it- But 
when the high inflammatory stage had 
come on, which was gencrally the case 
before an application was made for re- 
lief, it became necessary to employ more 
vigorous measures. Besides the frequent 


injection of a stream of clear water into 
the eye by a syringe, a gentle laxative 
was generally administered ; 


**—after the operation of which, if not 
contra-indicated by a general phiogistic dia- 
thesis or plethora, a quarter of a grain or more 
opium was ordered every four or six hours, 
according to circumstances, on the first and 
second day; but diminishing the frequency 
as well as the quantity of the dose on the 
succeeding days, until the cure wa’ accom- 


plished, which a course of bark effectually 
confirmed.” 


When the inflammation appeared like. 
ly to advance, or had arrived at an alarm 
ing height, it was necessary to use ge- 
neral and local bleeding, blisters, and 
cold applications to the eye. We feel it 
difficult, however, to reconcile some parts 
of this practice, particularly the use of 
blood-letting, to the author’s idea that 
the disease arises from a debility, which 
it is necessary to counteract. The edema, 
or spasm of the eyelids, which sometimes 
remained after the inflammation had 
abated, were relieved by warm fomenta- 
tions, or a blister, applied over the eye- 
lids. If, on getting the eyelids opened, 
the cornea was found to be red, a sc- 
lution of cerussa acetata was employed 
as a collyrium, or a blister applied be- 
hind the ear. When there were spots 
or specks upon the cornea, which were 
not particles of indurated matter, sepa- 
rable by aqueous injection, an active 
dry collyrium frequently removed them, 
though it is admitted that this was often 
unsuccessful. _ By first mentioning the 
plan of treatment recommended by the 
author, for the cure of the Egyptian oph- 
thalmia, as we have inverted the order 
adopted in his work, it remains that we 
should state the result of his observa- 
tions with regard to various circum- 
stances connected with this disease. He 
is dissatisfied with all the causes which 
have been assigned for its production, 
and considers the absence of it, among 
the Bedouin Arabs who inhabit the de. 
serts, and its being scarcely observed in 
General Baird’s army, which had a very 
long and perilous march through the 
deserts, to be proofs that the efits cf 
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sand are not sufficient for its production. 
The author considers it as having a com- 
mon origin with the plague and dysen- 
tery, and as arising with them from a 
putrid virus, diffused in the atmosphere, 
and produced by the union of putrid exha- 
lations from animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, with the various earthy and saline 
substances with which the air abounds. 
These circumstances are favoured by 
that state of corporeal debility which is 
so commonly observed among’ the inha- 
bitants of Egypt, and so soon appears in 
Europeans in some degree. When they 
operate upon a system peculiarly debili- 
tated and unable to resist them, they 
produce, according to the author, 


««—that highly putrid fever called plague 
Jn a patient less relaxed, as the habit of body 
determines the disease either to the surface 
of the skin, or to the intestines, an eruptive 
fever or dysentery is produced. And when 
the putrid virus is but partially applied, to 
the eves for instance, or to the mouth, or 
even on the surface of the body, ophthalmia, 
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ulcerated fauces, or ichorous blotches on the 
skin ensue.” 

The hypothetical view of the subject 
which the author here communicates, is 
not very likely to prejudice the reader 
in favour of his philosophical powers. 
The circumstances stated as producing 
so long a train of diseases must be sup- 
posed to exist in an equal degree wher- 
ever the plague originates; and yet the 
ophthalmia, so prevalent in Egypt, does 
not appear as an epidemic in any other 
country. Much of this reasoning is upon 
data which are assumed, and we have 
yet to be informed of any experiments 
which justify him in his conclusion, that 
argillaceous and calcareous earthsabound 
in the atmosphere, either in a separate 
state, or combined with sulphuric or car- 
bonic acid. 

The author gives an accurate account 
of the symptoms of the Egyptian oph- 
thalmia, and mentions the practice which 
is usually, though, as he informs us, un- 
successfully adopted in its treatment. 


Art. XV. Observations on Diarrhea and Dysentery, as those Diseases appeared in the 


British Army during the Campaignin Egypt, 1801. To which are profned a Description 
of the Climate of Egypt, and a Sketch of the Medical History of the 


Campaign. By 


Henry Dewar, /ate Assistant Surgeon to the Cambridgeshire Regiment of Foot. 


pp- I6l. 


THE introduction to this work is oc- 
cupied with a general account of the cli- 
mate of Egypt, and various particulars 
relating to the medical history of the 
late campaign. To the many circum- 
stances which were capable of affecting 
the health of the army in that country, 
the author thinks may with great pro- 
priety be added, the particular kind of 
tent employed, which universally consist- 
ed of a single covering, and was there- 
fore a very ineffectual defence from the 
rays of the sun. 

A few general remarks on bowel com- 
plaints precede the account which is 

iven of diarrhea. The author divides 
them into diarrheea, dysentery, cholera, 
colica, and enteritis, and considers all of 
them, but particularly the two former, 
as demanding the peculiar attention of 
the army medical practitioner. 

The symptoms of diarrhoea often went 
so imperceptibly into dysentery, that it 
was not easy to draw a proper line of 
distinction between them. The predis- 
posing causes of this disease were the 
debility which follows acute diseases, 
hard drinking, tatigue, and change of 
diet from salt to fresh meat; but more 


particularly the high temperature of the 
atmosphere. The exciting causes were 
cold, eating and drinking acrimonious 
and putrid substances, inhalation of pu- 
trid cffluvia, intemperance in eating, and 
drinking cold water in immoderate quan. 
tities. The author had occasion to ob- 
serve a remarkable connexion between 
= hs diseases which were produced by 
cold. 


«¢ A rheumatism in the arm or back, often 
alternates with diarrhoea and pain in the bow- 
els. Itis also very common for pains in the 
bowels sensibly to move backwards, and 
settle in the muscles of the loins, in the form 
of lumbago. ‘These facts evince that a re- 
semblance exists betwixt the two diseases ; or 
rather, that they differ only in the part af- 
fected. This is more particularly to be re- 
marked in such forms of these diseases as owe 
their origin to cold. When rheumatism is 
the effect of overstrained nauscular exertion, 
or when diarrhoea is the effect of acrimonious 
or spoiled food, they donot alternate in the 
same manner. The disease is not then con- 
nected with a general diathesis in the animal 
system. It is more properly local in its na- 
ture, and therefore less easily shifted to di!- 
ferent parts of the body. I have observed in 


some cases a similar connexion betwixt Lowe} 























complaints and pneumonia, especially where 
the constitution has been impaired by a for- 
mer dysentery. When the system has been 
exposed in a susceptible state to the effects 
of cold, symptoms of an incipfent inflamma- 
tion in the lungs were accompanied with un- 
easiness in the bowels; and where the dis- 
ease Was not stopped, it terminated some- 
times in pneumonia, sometimes in diarrhcea. 
In Egypt, bowel complaints were observed 
by the medical gentlemen, both in the French 
service and ours, to aliernate remarkably with 
ophthalmia. This last disease, though it did 
not in general yield to the administration of 
= often disappeared on the patient 

ing attacked with diarrhoea. And, on the 
other hand, it frequently attacked a patient 
when a diarrhoea or a dysentery was cured. 
Diseases of the bowels are well known to al- 
ternate with the different species of lichen, 
and other cutaneous diseases.” 


The author does not consider the ef* 
fects of obstructed perspiration in pro- 
ducing diarrhea to arise from those hu- 
mours which would have been thrown 
out by the skin being forced inwards on 
the bowels, but to the action of cold 
upon the sensible fibres of the skin, and 
to the sympathy of those fibres with 
those of the alimentary canal. In the 
cure of diarrhea he principally trusts to 
opium, conjoined with some one or other 
of the various astringents in use. When 
they have assumed a chronic form, cam- 
phor and opium are often found to be 
the best remedies. 

In his description of dysentery, the 
author is not disposed to consider fever 
as always forming a constituent part of 
this disease; he is rather of opinion that 
it is an independent disease, with which 
the intestinal affection is accidentally 
combined ; and hence observes, that dy- 
sentery often appears as a collateral epi- 
demic, during the prevalence of remit- 
tent fevers. Diarrhoea and dysentery, he 
is of opinion, are much more nearly von- 
nected than is generally allowed, and 
has had frequent occasion to remark, 
that dysentery either begins, or, in the 
course of some of its stages, has had a 
mixture of diarrheal symptoms com- 
bined with it. The causes of dysentery 
are the same as’ those of diarrhea, and, 
whatever may have been its origin, it 
generally is in course capable of being 
aa yee by contagion. This the au- 
thor also considers as applicable, though 
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in a smaller degree, to diarrhea. The 
cause of dysentery he attributes to irriaa- 
tions, which are attended with slight 
specific sensations in the parts affected, 
and which at first produce almost imper- 
ceptible changes in the alimentary eanal, 
but by being in time accumulated, give 
rise to atrain of diseased motions and 
painful feelings, which all at once foree 
themselves upon the attention. 

As preventives of this disease, the au- 
thor recommends caution with regard to 
exercise, particularly in the heat of the 
day, flannel clothing, attention to diet 
and the state of the alimentary canal, 
and the use of aromatics, as cinnamon 
or ginger, on finding the least pain of the 
bowels. In the beginning of the com- 
plaint, the alimentary canal is to be 
cleared by purgatives of neutral salts, or 
castor oil; but during their operation it 
is strongly recommended to keep the 
bowels very warm by thick folds of flan- 
nel, secured by a flannel roller applied 
tight, and in a uniform manner, nearly 
to the arm pits, and to wear this until 
the complaint disappears. Emetics are 
necessary when there is much nausea 
and heaviness about the stomach, but 
they are to be given in divided doses, 
so as to operate by vomiting and stool. 
After the operation is over, opiates are 
to be exhibited to quiet the bowels, and 
after twenty-four or thirty-six hours the 
purgatives must be again had recourse 
to; and thus by alternately exciting the 
bowels and allowing them to rest, the 
greater number of dysenteries gradually 
yielded. When the flannel bandage was 
employed, the author remarks, that opi- 
ates were very seidom necessary, as the 
support which it gave to the bowels, to- 
gether with the warmth kept up by it, 
were generally sufficient of themselves to 
produce considerable relief. The author 
speaks with great confidence of the use 
of this application, which he was first 
induced to employ from the recom- 
mendation of the late Dr. Whyte. He 
adverts to various other means of cure 
which have been employed by different 
authors, and concludes with some ob- 
servations on the diet proper for dysen- 
teric patients, and the treatment of some 
complaints consequent upon this serious 
disease. 
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Art. XVI. An Account of the Epidemical Catarrhal Fever commonly called the Influenza; 
as it appeared at Bath in the Winter and Spring of the Year 1803. By W. Fauconzr, 


M.D.F.R.S. pp. 46. 


THE epidemic which prevailed so uni- 
versally in the beginning of last year, has 
given rise to several publications on its 
nature and treatment. The ample oppor- 
tunities which have been so universally af- 
forded, of witnessing every part of its phe- 
nomena, might reasonably be supposed to 
have elucidated every circumstance con- 
cerning it. We still however find, that 
there is considerable difference of opi- 
nion, not only with regard to some par- 
ticulars of its treatment, but on its mode 
of propagation ; many conceiving it to 
be of a contagious nature, and therefore 
capable of being communicated from an 
individual to another, while others con- 
sider it as arising from an epidemic con- 
stitution of the air to which all are equal- 
ly exposed. ‘The question is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and we are not yet 
in possession of evidence sufficient to de- 
termine it. The mere statement of an 
Opinion, with which authors for the most 
part content themselves, cannot be ad- 
mitted as having much weight in an in- 
guiry, which is only to be successfully 
prosecuted by a minute attention to facts, 
im the examination of which there are 
numerous sources of error. Some ob- 
servations of Dr. Haygarth’s, on the na- 
. ture of the epidemics, of the years 1775 
and 1782, which are published for the 
first time in an appendix to the account 
of the influenza now beiore us, seem to 
afford an example of the only proper 
way, by which the contagious nature of 
$0 universal a disease can be clearly as- 
certained : Information was carefully 
sought for and obtained, from various 
respectable persons, whether in the pro- 
fession or not, of the particular periods 
at which the epidemic made its appear- 
ance, both in Chester, and the different 
towns and villages in its neighbourhood, 
and of the sources from whence it was 
supposed to have arisen. In the year 
1775, the first person afflicted with the 
influenza in Chester, was the landlady of 
a principal inn, to whom it was suppos- 
ed to have been communicated by some 
travellers from London; in a short 
time it spread through the whole town. 
In the year 1782, a gentleman ill of the 
influenza, went from London to the 
.same place, and communicated the dis- 
ease toa lady into whose family he came ; 
in about a fortnight the complaint was 


general. In villages and scattered 
houses in the country, the disease always 
appeared later than in neighbouring 
towns, and its introduction could fre- 
quently be traced, without difficulty, to 
a particular individual. The followin 
was the result of the information which 
Dr. Haygarth received on the rise of the 
epidemic in several towns in the neigh« 
bourhood of Chester. 


«1. That the first patient who had the dis4 
ease in Frodsham, was seized with it as he 
was returning from Manchestet.—2. That at 
Malpas, the first patient was the landlady of 
the inn and her family, a week sooner than 
any other patient in the town.—3. That the 
first person who had the distemper in Mid- 
dlewich brought it from Liverpool.—4. That 
the first person affected with the influenza at 
Mold, iad been at Chester a few days before, 
in a family ill of that distemper.—5. That a 
gentleman arrived at Oswestry, ill of the in- 
fluenza before the inhabitants were attacked. 
—6. That at Tarporley, the first person seiz- 
ed was a postilion who had driven a chaise 
thither from Warrington; where the distem- 
per had previously appeared.—7. That at 

Vrexham, the first patient came from Ches- 
ter, and the second from Shrewsbury. But 
my correspondents at Holywell and Ruthin 
did not recollect by whom it was brought in- 
to these towns.” 


Reasoning from the analogy of the 
former epidemics, and comparing their 
progress with what has happened in 
1803, Dr. Haygarth has no doubt of the 
late influenza ee been contagious, 
but in order to ascertain the fact by the 
most correct evidence, he advises prac- 
titioners to institute enquiries similar to 
those which he made, in order to disco- 
ver the very individuals by whom the dis- 
ease was transported from one place to 
another. This kind of evidence is cer- 
tainly necessary to set the question at 
rest ; and it is to be lamented, that the 
enquiries of Dr. Haygarth have not 
been equally directed to the investiga- 
tion of the nature of the late influenza, 
as to that of the former one ; or that 
other medical men of experience and ob- 
servation, have not prosecuted the sub- 
ject ona similar plan. 

The principal circumstances which 
characterize the account given in this 
pamphlet, of the influenza as it appeared. 
in Bath, and its neighbourhood, are the 
disposition which frequently shewed it+ 
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self to peripneumony, and the conse- 
quent necessity there was, in such cases, 
for general blood-letting. The com- 
plaint came on with symptoms of gene- 
ral fever, which were soon followed by 
headach, cough, and difficult respira- 
tion ; pain and throbbing of the temples, 
vertigo, and hot and dry skin. Ihe 
pulse was variable, in some very quick, 
even to 150 in a minute; in others not 
exceeding 80 or 90. In one of the worst 
cases which Dr. Falconer saw, it did not 
exceed 70, and in upwards of 100 cases 
which appeared in the general hospital, 
it did not rise above 100. Six only of 
the cases which occurred in the hospital 
had peripneumonic symptoms, but they 
were much more frequent in private 
practice. Only four persons died in the 
author’s practice, and all of them peri- 
pneumonic ; he had not anopportunity of 
inspecting the appearances on dissection, 
but received the particulars of a case, in 
every respect similar to them, from Dr. 
Broderip, in which there was much 
inflammation in the substance of the 
lungs, with large adhesions, and consider- 
able extravasations of coagulable lymph. 


When the peripneumonic symptoms 
were at all urgent, bleeding was abso- 
lutely necessary; but they were frequent- 
ly checked in their progress, by the early 
employment of an emetic. Neither 
lteches nor blisters were adequate to the 
relief of the pectoral complaints. Am- 
moniacum and squills seemed to do 
harm, volatile alkali appeared to be ser- 
viceable, but most advantage was de- 
rived from opiates, given so as to abate 
the cough. The author considers the 
complaint as decidedly contagious, and 
remarks, that it was always followed by 
a great and characteristic debility, which 
remained for some time after the com- 
plaint had gone offs After giving the 
results of his own experience in this com- 


‘plaint, the author annexes an account, 


translated from the Moniteur, of the 
same disease as it appeared in Paris. He 
subjoins an abstract from the bills of 
mortality of Bath, in order to shew that 
the number was very materially increas- 
ed, during the existence of the epidemic, 
but as far as his own practice extended, 
the disease was by no means a fatal 
one. 


Art. XVII. Observations on the Epidemic Catarrhal Fever, or Influenza of 1808 ; to 
which are subjoined Historical Abstracts concerniug the Catarrhal Fevers of 1762, 1775, 


and 1782, and Communications from various Correspondents. 


Ricuarp Pearson, M.D. pp. 49. 


THE late epidemic is here represent- 
ed as having differed from a common 
cold, in the degree and kind of fever 
with which it was accompanied, and in 
the fever, not the catarrhal symptoms, 
constituting the essence of the disease. 
From these circumstances, the author is 
of opinion, that it should be termed epi- 
demic catarrhal fever, or synochus catarr- 
halis, and not simply epidemic catarrh. 
The following are mentioned as its most 
frequent symptoms. 


«« After some alternations of chilliness and 
heat, the patient is seized with a heaviness or 
pain of the head, with sneezing, watcriness of 
the eyes, hoarseness and cough. ‘These 
symptoms come on in the order here stated. 
In the course of a few hours the headach in- 
creases, the skin becomes hot, with pains in 
the back and limbs, or transitory stitches 
across the chest. ‘The tongue is white ; the 
pulse quick or frequent, and for the most 
part soft. ‘There is more or less of sickness 
at the stomach, and sometimes vomiting. 
The bowels are generally costive ; and con- 
si lerable uneasiness, or even a distressing pain, 
is felt in some part of the abdomen in many 
instances. But the second or third night, 


Second Edition. By 


the cough and fever become greatly aggravat- 
ed. -‘The former, viz. the cough, is ‘strong 
and incessant, sometimes dry, but often act 
companied (even at its first coming on) with 
an expectoration of thin, sharp mucus: the 
latter, viz. the fever, is attended with increas- 
ed heat, and with extreme restlessness and 
anxiety. ‘There is also some confusion of the 
head. At this time the pulse is often from 
110 to 120. In the morning there is a con- 
siderable remission of the febrile symptoms ; 
but the cough (with more or less dyspnoea) 
still continues urgent, and the patient com- 
plains of excessive languor and dejection of 
spirits. 

** After the third or fifth day, where early 
perspirations have come on, or sufficient eva- 
cuations have been procured by the stomach 
and bowels, the fever declines : and although 
the cough continues, the expectoration is 
more free, the sputum being of a thicker con- 
sistence, and milder quality. The urine, 
which before was high-colaured and clear, 
now becomes turbid, or throws down a sedi- 
ment. In other instances the cough conti- 
nues very troublesome for many days, or even 
some weeks, after the abatement or cessation 
of the fever, and goes off very tediously 
without any remarkable degree of expecta» 
ration. 
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«¢ The lassitude and depression of spirits, 
with restless nights, harass the patieuts for 
many days after the decline of the fever ; 
which indeed, in several ingtances, does not 
go off after the fifth day, but becomes inter- 
mittent, the patient feeling himself worse 
every other day.” 

These symptoms were modified in va- 
rious ways 3 In some there appearing a 
violent headach, and in others a sore 
throat, a peripneumonic disposition, or a 
disorder of the stomach and bowels. As 
the author considers the fever to be the 
essence of the complaint, his plan of cure 
is principally directed to the use of such 
remedies, as are capable of acting upon 
the system at large. Hence he recom- 
mends, at first, emetics, cathartics, and 
diaphoretics, and afterwards gentle opi- 
ates and the squill. Blisters were bene- 
ficial for the relief of the cough and 
dyspnoea, and when pneumonic symp- 
toms appeared early, blood-letting was 
necessary. Great debility had remained 
atter the symptoms had gone off, which 
was rather to be removed by bitters or 
myrrh, than bark or mineral acids. 

The infectious nature of this disease, 
the author thinks is hardly to be doubt- 
ed; bat his opinion on this point appears 
to be rather derived from general reason- 
ing, than the consideration of particular 
facts. Nothing but facts can justify a 
decided conclusion upon this subject ; 
for though the origin of the complaint 
may not be referable to any perceptible 
shange in the state of the air, yet it by 
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no means follows from hence, that it is 
necessarily propagated by personal com- 
munication. It must still be admitted to 
have arisen from an unknown cause, the 
operation of which differs exceedingly 
from that of any contagiou with which 
we are acquainted, and until it is une- 
quivocally shewn that it has been convey 
ed only by personal intercourse, and has 
been confined within the limits to which 
this has extended, many doubts must 
still remain on this subject. In the com- 
munications from which the author gives 
abstracts, there is considerable difference 
of opinion with regard to the contagious 
nature of the complaint. Most of the 
correspondents consider it as an infectious 
disease, but one of them who is of this 
opinion, Mr. Du Gard, of Shrewsbury, 
mentions an instance of a boy, who was 
seized with it at a grammar school, on 
the 20th of February, was ill a week, 
and did not communicate the complaint 
to his bedfellow, nor any of the boys in 
the same room, who amounted to 20: 


«¢ —nor did any one in the house become 
attacked with the disease till this boy had 
been well eleven days, at which time, five or 
six were taken ill, and the same number 
daily till four fifths of the school were affected.” 


In general, the observations and prac- 
tice of the author’s correspondents pretty 
much — with hisown. The disease 
very seldom assumed an inflammatory 
disposition, and bleeding was rarely ne- 
cessary. 


Art. XVIII. 4 Plain Discourse on the Causes, Symptoms, Nature, and Cure of the pre 
wailing Epidemical Disease, termed Influenza. By Joun Hervman, M. D. Fellow of 


the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 


THE author has entered upon the 
consideration of influenza, with hypothe- 
tical ideas on the general nature of dis- 
eases, unsupported by, and frequently 
repugnant to the inductions of the most 
cautious and attentive observation, He 
is a Brunonian, but his principles do not 
always accord with those of his master; 
for while the latter admitted the exist- 
ence of diseases of excitement, requiring 
blood-letting and other evacuants, the 
former denies that such a morbid state 
of the system can ever occur; and hetice 
concludes, that the debilitating plan of 
cure must, in every circumstance, be im- 
proper. ‘lhe extent to which Dr. Herd- 
man carries his speculative notions on 
tlre practice of medicine, which, it may 
however be remarked, are not novel, 
may be appreciated, from his determined 


pp- 76. 
reprobation of blood-letting in the most 
violent pneumonia. The more violent 
the inflammatory symptons are, the 
reater, in his opinion, is the degree of 
ebility which has occasioned them, and 
the less, therefore, are the usual means 
for removing inflammation, adapted 
to the cure. A doctrine so extremely 
repugnant to the universal experience of 
medical practitioners, might do a great 
deal of harm, if it were not so evidently 
in contempt of every well established 
fact, and so clearly the result of a nar- 
row and unphilosophical view of the 
subject. The author possesses, however, 
a great deal of self-complacency, and 
entertains no doubt of the firmness of 
the basis on which his reasoning and 
practice are built. 
His doctrine and treatment of infiuen- 
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za (which has given rise to a long expo- 
sition of the principles which guide him 
in the practice of medicine) are simple ; 
he considers it a disease of debility, pro- 
duced by debilitating powers existing in 
the atmosphere, and to be cured by keep- 
ing the patient quiet, and by warmth; 


but should nature require more to relieve 
the complaint, you may then, says he, 
administer “ your stimulant medicines 
and your warm cordial drinks, your opi- 
um, your warm wine, and your warm 
spirits and water.” 


Arr. XTX. On the Influenza, as it appeared in Bristol and its Vicinity during Part of 
February, March, and Part of April 1803. By Joun Nott, M.D. pip. 25. 


THE symptoms here described, and 
the method of cure recommended, do 
not materially differ from those which 
are mentioned in the other accounts of 
the epidemic already given. Bleeding 
was never necessary when the complaint 
appeared in its simple form; but when 
it was combined with peripneumonic 
symptoms, as was frequently the case, a 
corresponding mode of treatment became 
necessary. A full dose of opium has 
sometimes suspended the disease, but in 
general this medicine was found to be 
improper, for in such cases the complaint 
afterwards returned with increased vi- 
olence. Syrup of poppies was a good 
anodyne; but opium itself, contrary 
to the experience of Dr. Falconer, seemed 
to do harm, by checking the expectora- 
tion. The author’s experience of blis- 
ters differed from that of most other me- 
dical men : he found them to be of little 
or doubtful efficacf. 

With regard to the nature of this com- 


plaint, the author is adverse to the opi- 
nion of its being contagious, and thinks 
it ascribable to some peculiarities in the 
air, which elude all medical research. 
The reasons which he adduces against 
its contagious nature, are the following, 
viz.— That two or three persons of a nu- 
merous family have had the disease, 
without any others being affected by it, 
till a fortnight after their recovery; that 
its propagation in public seminaries has 
been unfrequent and uncertain ; that peo- 
ple who slept together frequently did not 
take it from ee other ; that it often at- 
tacked all the individuals of a large fa- 
mily at almost the same instant, which 
could hardly argue the progression of 
the contagion from one to another; and 
that remote villages, and solitary houses, 
have been affected at the precise time of 
its appearance in large cities. The last 
stated fact, it may be observed, is at va- 
riance‘ with those which Dr. Falconer 
mentions on the same subject. 


RT. XX. Observations on the Epidemical Diseases now prevailing in London, with their 
A XX. Ob the Epid 1D ling in Lond. th th 
Divisions, Mode of Treatment, Sc. By Rosert Hoorer, M. D. resident Physician 


to the St. Mary le-Bone Infirmary, Sc. 


DR. Hooper describes the late epide- 
mic as assuming a considerable diversity 
of forms, and as having its origin in 
causes which exist in the atmosphere. 
The forms under which the epidemic ap- 
peared, were peripneumonia vera, peri- 
pneumonia notha, catarrhand acute rheu- 
matism. The symptoms of each of those 
species of the complaint, and the treat- 
ment required by them, are given under 
particular heads; but previous to their 
being thus separately considered, the 
author gives the remote causes, which 
seemed to hirh to dispose to their attack; 
atid the general symptoms by which they 
were accompanied, together with the 
treatment which each of them seemed 
more especially to require. These symp- 
toms are particularly referred to the 
head, chest, limbs, skin, pulse, tongue, 
bowels, and stomach, and the nature and 


Anw. Rev. Vor. II. 
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degree of them a good deal depended 
upon the form of the epidemic with which 
the patient was attacked. The author 
describes the appearance of the tongue 
as having been very uniform. 


“«« From the beginning of the disease,” says 
he, “to the terinination, it iss white in the 
centre, and its edges are red, and studded 
with very florid papilla. 

“* In some instances, the line which sepa- 
rateg the red edges from the white centre ig 
very distinctly marked, and frothy, while in 
others the whiteness is gradually lost towards 
the sides. 

«¢ The whiteness of the tongue appears to 
arise from change of colour in the papille of 
the tongue, and not from inspissated mucus 
covering that organ, though in some this has 
taken place. 

«« In many instances several of the papilla 
are ofa florid red colour, and distinct in the 
midst of the white papillz. This appearance 
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resembles somewhat the strawberry seed ele- tongue depends on the removal of the othet 
vated upon the strawberry, with this diffe- phenomena of the disease.” 

rence only, that the seeds of the strawberry 

are yellow, and not red. The strawberry The treatment adopted by the author, 


tongue is sometimes observed in other dis- did not differ from that usually employed 
eases besides the prevalent epidemics, but in in the cure of the complaints to which 


these it has been very cémmon. he referred the different forms of the 
«« The removal of the diseased states of the epidemic. 


Art. XXI.  Aygéia: or, Essays Moral and Medical, on the Causes affecting the Pers 
sonal State of the middling and affluent Classes. By 'THomas Bepvors, M. D. 8vo. 
Three vols. 


AMONG the multitude of writers on is to be regretted, that they did not re- 
the ¢ art of preserving health,’ there are few ceive the form as they contain the sub- 
who merit any particular attention. stance of a general treatise. Much ob- 
They have in general copied fromeach  scurity and useless prolixity would have 
other, and detailed the common notions been avoided, if the trifling and tempo- 
and prejudices of the age in which they rary topics had been placed in a subor- 
lived, apparently with no object in view dinate digression or wholly omitted, in- 
but to announce themselves to the world, stead of being interweaved with more 
as the proper guardians and dispensers interesting and general inquiries. This 
of the blessings of health and longevity. work, however, is only a prelude toa 
Catalogues serve to record the books more comprehensive one; it is selected 
which they have written, but posterity from a general treatise of physiology, 
is not in possession of any proofs of the which the author promises soon to bring 
pood which they have done, or the bene- forward, for the use of all to whom their own 

ts which they designed. When an au- nature is interesting. We shall attempt to 
thor appears endowed with superior abi- give an abstract view of the principal 
lities to lay before the public a body of contents of these volumes. 
popular information on health, his writ- The first essay, on personal prudence, 
ings have many claims to be studied with and on prejudices respecting health, con- 
all the careand consideration required for tains the greater part of the author’s 
so difficult and delicate a subject. Such opinions on the means of avoiding habi- 
is the author of the work now before us. tual sickness and premature mortality. 
The name of Dr. Beddoes must be fami- He tells us his intention, with regard to 
liar to all readers. ‘The number and va- preventive medicine, in the following 
riety of his publications, the novelty and passage : 
boldness of his views, and the peculiar 
originality of ee of his speculations, one, who has taken serious pains to follow up 
have contributed to raise and to sink his the most irreparable and most regretted of hu- 
fame in the scientific and literary world. an sufferings to their origin, will agree 
For conveying instruction from the with me in wishing, is, that reascnable.care 
shrine of Hygeia, he has shewn himself ‘should be taken to provide each individual 
possessed of talents of no common and_ with a set of ideas, exhibiting the precise re- 
ordinary cast, One of his most striking _ lation in which his system, and the several 
characteristi¢s as a writer, is the power of ‘Organs of which it is compounded, stand to 
drawing fine pictures of diseases ; he de- external agents, particularly to those with 
incnies the aubat triste complaints in which he is likely to come most in contact ; 
: : that these sets of ideas be so placed in his 
the strongest colours, which fix the attel- head, that he may refer to them with as little 
tion and captivate the imagination. ,He difficulty as to the watch he wears in his 
has proved himself a great enthusiast in pocket; and that as by the one he adjusts 
whatever he undertakes, though in the pis business to his time, so by the other he 
present instance his ardour and zeal may ‘may be always able to accommodate his ac- 
by some persons be considered as mis- tions to his powers. ' 
laced. «« The distance at which we at present 
This workis divided nto clevenessays, an from sue consummation por 
vhs . be are The . > 
which were published separately. These past, be bier ae dheate-tien: ‘Wihe-saley 
essays are written in a bold energetic jion'of the animated machine to the powers 
style, yet there istoo much frothy decla- hy which it is put in motion, is unhappily 
mation, and frequently a careless or not enough understood for the purposes of 
wanton forgetfulness of the subject. It minute medical philosophy; but so far as it 


«¢ What I could wish then, and what every 
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is understood, it constitutes, as I hope to 
shew in the sequel, a doctrine rich in lessons 
for common life.” 


Personal prudence is only to be ac- 
quired by an acquaintance with the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body. 
For this purpose, Dr. Beddoes proposes, 
that lectures on select subjects of ana- 
tomy, adapted for a mixed audience, should 
be established in all our large towns ; 
that one of the medical profession in each 
place should undertake the office of lec- 
turer, or that travelling professors should 
engage in such an employment. The 
deep interest excited by a teacher of che- 
mistry, when he treats of respiration, is 
adduced as an example to enforce the 
importance of this proposal. And pre- 
cedents are produced from the success 
of a popular course of anatomical lec- 
tures at Bristol, and the lectures on an- 
thropology, which are given in some fo- 
reign countries. ‘To supply the want of 
lectures, books and engravings are re- 
commended, and clinical lectures, to 
teach the method of applying physiolo- 
gical knowledge to domestic use. 

Many objections present themselves to 
this general diffusion of medical know- 
ledge. The arguments adduced in its 
favour by our ingenious author are not 
very consistent or convincing. ‘There 
can be little doubt, that the ascertain- 
ment of causes has scarcely been more 
beneficial in preventing real danger, than 
in banishing false alarms ; but it is the 
difficulty of ascertaining the causes of 
diseases, which renders a superficial 
knowledge of medicine or physiology 
more likely to induce, than to banish 
false fears. Medicine at present is im- 
perfect, whether considered as an art or 
a science ; it requires to be deeply stu- 
died, to be well practised and understood. 
Since it ought to be our first concern in 
the art of living, to ensure a continued 
succession of agreeable feelings, this ge- 
neral acquaintance with the human body 
and its complicated disorders, may be 
productive of more harm than good. It 
will render persons alive to sensations, 


trifling in ther»selves, that would other- ° 


wise escape attention, and imaginary 
and exaggerated complaints will form a 
more conspicuous part of the evils of life. 
We shall see people constantly swallow- 
ing pills to clear the prime vie, supposed 
to be deranged; and nobody will travel 
without a tourniquet to stop hzmorr- 
hage, or caustic and a scalpel to prevent 
the mischief from the bite of a mad dog! 


This consideration will be better illus- 
trated by an example than by any gene- 
ral assertion. Let us then refer to our 
universities ; let us enquire, whether hy- 
pochondriasis be not very commonamong 
medical students ? According to Dr. Bed- 
does it ought not, but we will venture to 
assert, that among no class of men is it 
more frequent. Every student almost 
in the beginning of his studies is harass- 
ed by groundless apprehensions ; through 
his want of more extensive knowledge 
and experience, he often has every dis- 
ease in succession as he reads Cullen’s 
First Lines, and where a constitutional 
tendency to low spirits has existed, some 
young men have appeared to die, not 
from any one particular disease, but from 
Cullen’s Nosology! Yt such be the case 
with those who must be supposed to have 
acquired more information than can be 
derived from a few popular lectures, 
what must be the condition of a large 
portion of the community, when every 
person shall be taught in his youth a 
smattering of anatomy, and physiology, 
and diseases? 

The aim and object of this popular in- 
struction is highly laudable, if it could 
be attained within certain limits, It 
would lead men to avoid those things 
which gradually undermine the consti- 
tution, and might enable them to check 
diseases in the first stages ; it would teach 
them when to call in medical assistance, 
and enable them to select rational and 
judicious practitioners. These good ef- 
tects seem more likely to be counterba- 
lanced by the bad, which have been al- 
ready stated, and of which Dr. Beddoes 
seems fully aware. For he deprecates 
the custom of living by rule, and con- 
demns very justly the methodists in meat 
and drink. His plan, however, seems 
calculated to increase the number of fa- 
natics in physic, though in his second essay 
on the prevention of mischief he very 
properly sets forth the folly and absur- 
dity of making private practitioners. ‘The 
lady and gentlemen doctors, the hoarders of 
single infallible cures, the pedlars and 
hucksters in medicine are very ably and 
judiciously exposed. Alluding to the 
absurdity and evil tendency of books on 
domestic medicine, he expresses himself 
thus: 


** Here let me beg the reader to consider 
the power and province of mere ruies in prac- 
tical fairs of the easiest kind. No one has, 
I suppose, yet come forward with pretensions 


to teach the coarsest handicraft by a hook. 
' 3$B2 
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But in the tumult of literary projects, amid 
which we live, scarce any absurdity being 
impossible, let us imagine some adven- 
turer, sufficiently intoxicated to undertake 
to communicate the capacity for exercis- 
ing one of our humblest, and most use- 
ful trades, without apprenticeship, by a 
tract on domestic shoe-making. Should any 
one, after studying this tract, conceit him- 
sell qualified to handie.the awl and the par- 
ing knife, I leave it to be imagined by the 
reader, how unmercifully the leather would” 
be pricked and slashed, and what would be 
the condition of the poor toes, condemned 
to be lodged in the receptacle, prepared by 
these learned hands. Does common sense 
spurn at the idea of efficacious instruction in 
such an art by such means? Are the qua- 
lities, then, of feather more complicated than 
those of the living body? Doés the art of 
managing the former to most advantage re- 
quire a long apprenticeship, and not that of 
managing the te Are the tools that he 
within the compass of the shoemaker's 
bench, more easy to employ properly, than 
the articles of the materia medica? I see, 
indeed, one essential difference: the incom- 
petent mechanic will soon be marked; no 
clumsy workmanship of his can pass : where- 
as,in medicine, bunglers may go on, I know 
not how long, without disgrace. This 
chance of escaping detection is, no doubt, 
an encouragemnt for private practitioners, 
such as nothing can countervail, if. they be 
agitated by the same restless demon that 
possessed ‘Lord Chesterfield’s blood-letting 
peer. But L have no hope of effecting any 
thing, except with active, but misguided be- 
nevolence. Insanity must be differently 
dealt with, and wrong-headedness is scarce 
to be reclaimed by plain dictates of prudence. 
Otherwise, a consideration, yet untouched, 
would be decisive! For the defect of the 
artisan, who leaves his work imperfect, can 
be afterwards supplied. But an amending 
hand may be vainly applied in case cf omis- 
sion during sickness, where it is ofien just 
as fatal to leave undone what is right, as to 
do what is wrong. What. then shall we 
think of the defence, which conscious inca- 
pacity is so apt to set up by anticipation : 
very simple my.advice is: you may be sure 
if it does no good, it can do no harm? Oh, 
yes, but ifdoes no good, it can do harm 
—all possible harm, provided in killing there 
be harm. It can arrest the rescuing band, 
till the silent, but-progressive finger of fate 
move from ¢ime is, to time is no more. There 
are plenty of occasions on which water- 
gruel, upon the harmless principle, wilitio 
a man’s business just as effectually as laurel» 
water. And what, I pray, does it signify 
to the killed, whether they come to their 
end by the saucepan or the still? To the 
killer, the difference, we know, is all in all. 
Yei he who simply thrusts his ignorance be- 
tween the sick, and the means of recovery, 
will really have done more mischief, inas- 
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much as he will have more largely accumu- 
lated pain upon death. And surely, where law 
cannot interfere, the call is so much louder 
for public censure. It 's by far too unequal 
a game to be allowed in society, where one 
party stakes empty professions of good-will 
against the other's existence.” 


To many persons the study of physio- 
logy must be well suited, as an interest- 
ing branch of natural philosophy. An 
inquiry into the structure of animal bo- 
dies, an investigation of the beautiful 
adaptation of different parts, and of the 
most wonderful effects produced by the 
simplest means, will be deemed far more 
interesting than the history of butterflies 
and cockle-shells. But the latter of these 
pursuits is less liable to abuse, and there- 
fore better adapted for general readers ; 
inasmuch as medical reading excites 
groundless anxieties, especially on hypo- 
chondriacs, which have so often been ex- 
hibited with exquisite humour. Some 
acquaintance with the general principles 
of medicine might be useful to the clergy, 
especially those residing in the country, 
as they may be called upon to judge of 
the propriety of sending for medical aid, 
and can enforce the regulations necessary 
for the preservation of health. 

The third and fourth essays include a 
variety of curious and important obser- 
vations on schools. Many of the in- 
stances of errors, mentioned in the fourth 
essay, might have been omitted with 
great propriety. Common decency 
and‘ decorum require such omissions. 
The remarks on girls’ schools appear 
just and well-founded ; the lady abbesses 
of our temporary nunneries will blush at 
such a public declaration of the truth. 
It is to be hoped, that the faults are not 
so general or so enormous as detailed. 
The condition «f children, with respect 
to food, is said to be improved, and there 
was room for improvement, as a curious 
fact is stated in another part of this work, 
of forty girls at a school who fed for two suc- 
cessive days upon a single leg of mutton! 

The second volume commences with 
a series of useful details relating to ani- 
mal temperature. Then follow two es- 
says on scrophula and coiumption, which 
include many excellent remarks, well de- 
serving an attentive perusal. Did our 
limits permit, several interesting passages 
might be selected from these two impor- 
tant dissertations. 

In the last volume, our author comes 
to treat of what is generally understood 
by the appellation of nervous disorders ; 
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an appellation which pathological writers 
have never been able to form a distinct 
conception of, and nosologists have in 
vain attempted satisfactorily to define. 
To describe them, as Dr. Beddoes has 
done, is equally inconsistent with the 
spirit of analysis, and the true history of 
those diseases. His description would 
include all automatic motions, and the 
state of fatigue, arising from the occa- 
sional exercise of our perceptive and in- 
tellectual faculties, although these states 
of the system have never been considered 
as related to nervous affections. From 
the little we know of the origin and pro- 
gress of this extensive tribe of fashionable 
complaints, it does not appear judicious 
to exclude from this class all those irre- 
gular actions of the nerves, in which 
some cther part of the system is at all 
concerned, as canse and effect. Our au- 
thor indeed seems convinced of the truth 
of this remark, for he enumerates vari- 
ous cautions against the derangement of 
organs closely connected with the funce 
tions of thebrain. That an over-loaded 
stomach may give rise to frightful dreams 
and delirium ; that hys'eria, hypochon- 
driasis, and epilepsy, are frequently con- 
nected with disorders of the bowels ; that 
mania and melancholia are often brough 

on by intemperance or by fever, &c. are 
facts sufficiently ascertained for disclaim- 
ing any ground of distinction, originat- 
ing in the remoteness or the different na- 
ture of the immediate cause of nervous 
disorders. Small-pox, our author ob- 
serves, is sometimes accompanied with 
convulsions ; is it for that reason to be 
classed among nervous diseases? No; 
but nervous affections, considered asa 
particular class of complaints, ure some- 
times induced by small-pox and other 
eruptive fevers, and they do not lose 
their specific character, because the ex- 
citing causes may indeterminately vary 
in different as well as in the same sub- 
ject. When we object to Dr. Beddoes’ 
definition of nervous disorders, we are 
far from intending to substitute another 
in its place. In order to be consistent, 
we do not feel disposed to exclaim against 
nosological histories, and then make a 
feeble attempt to delineate an outline of 
fanciful characters. It is better to ac- 
quiesce in the general notion of the vul- 
gar, looking upon these diseases as re- 
ated more partieularly to a certain mo- 
bility of the nervous system, assuming in 
its effects all possible gradations, from 
simple frivolity to actual convulsions. 


Farther than this we conceive ourselves 
unable to penetrate through the medium 
of language. The department of the 
practical physician extends to the vari- 
ous associations of morbid phenomena, 
which he can discover as causes or ef- 
fects of each other, and which he can 
frequently destroy, though unable to 
comprehend distinctly the nature of their 
necessary connexion. We are more d's- 
posed to insist on this point, because we 
are persuaded, that this part of patho- 
logy has suffered much from artificially 
separating diseases which nature has in- 
dissolubly united, by considering the 
diseases of the mind as diseases sui cone- 
ris, and therefore out of the reacli of the 
physical experimentalist. Groundless 
apprehensions of the consequences of 
maierialism have operated as a check to 
the natural connexion of these two essen- 
tial elements of rational physiology. 
When dispassionate reasoning has shewn 
the possibility of separating the useful 
application of a salutary doctrine from 
its adventitious abuses, no apology can 
be offered for supporting a view of na- 
tural phenomena, inconsistent with all 
the rules of inductive philosophy. 

After premising these general remarks, 
on the plan which medical inguirers 
ought to follow in such intricate chjects 
of investigation, we feel great pleas ire 
in stating, that Dr. Beddoes has present- 
ed his readers with an excellent specimen 
of what may be done by a method ap- 
parently so tedious and unpromising. 
The case is that of an intelligent to- 
reigner, who was afilicted scven years 
with epileptic fits, and kept an accurate 
journal of all the circumstances connect- 
ed with the accession ot differert pa- 
roxysms, as they fell under his own ob- 
servation or that of his attendants. 
This account furnishes a number of data 
concerning the occasional state of the 
organs of intellect, which in ordinary 
practice could hardly be obtained in any 
manner adapted for any useful applica- 
tion. There are numerous dificulties 
in the way of increasing the number of 
such historical reports. A patient sen&s 
for a physician as to the regulator of his 
disturbed nerves and broken spirits, 
when the doctor perhaps is hurried from 
house to house, irom one case to ano- 
ther, unwilling to listen to long stories 
about dreams, reveries, stupors, &c. and 
chills his patient in the warmth of his 
narrative zeal. Allowing the possibility, 
that mankind and medical science might 
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be benefited by his patience, the fashion- 
able physician has learnt, that a call at 
an apothecary’s shop, or some jocose re- 
mark on the news of the day, conduces 
more to increase his fortune and profes- 
sional reputation, than the most profound 
speculations on the tremors and interest- 
ing sensibility of delicate females. The 
ingenious author of these essays must be 
applauded for his laudable courage, in 
upbraiding the leaders of fashion for their 
senseless course of routes, balls, and other 
such sickly joys. “It is a notorious 
fact, that at the close of the season in 
London women appear worn out, hag- 
gard, and spent. During their stay m 
the. country, their shrunk countenances 
regain a degree of plumpness, their mus- 
cles recover their tone, and they really 
feel somewhat of that flow of spirits, 
which they oiten afterwards so misera- 
bly affect.” But as if Dr. B. apprehended 
some danger from this bold and disinte- 
rested remark, he: courts favour again, 
upon the happy recollection of the rules 
of good breeding, that have confined to 
the pulpit the privilege of declaiming 
with safety against the vices and follies 
of the age. 


** Persons, it is commonly seen, who are 
governed by different habits, conceive to- 
wards each other a species of antipathy, so 
quick and inveterate, that it may almost pass 
for instinctive; and many a fine lady, on 
hearing the ceconomy of her time arraigned 
by the sedate, has persuaded herself that the 
censure proceeds from this feeling, and not 
from any foundation in reason. But it is 
only necessary for her to revert to the influ- 
ence of her days upon her nights, to be con- 
vineed that the sober part of mankind do not 
barely arrogate to themsclves a superiority, 
such as any clan or cast may arbitrarily 
found upon some insignificant distinctions, 
but which no other need acknowledge. On 
the contrary, the advantage they enjoy is no 
less solid and permanent than ihe laws, ac- 
cording to which nature has ordained that 
the human frame shal! be affected. The 
throngs, by which the followers of high life 
are perpetually pressed ; the dazzling scenes 
which they frequent in quick succession ; 
their unceasing hurry of body and mind; the 
anxiety (to say nothing of the mortification) 
which every candidate for admiration must 
undergo; all contribute to stir up a corre- 
yay g tumult of imagination as soon as 
they are sunk into slumber. When they 
have tossed themselves awake, how can they 
help feeling more weary by half than on go0- 
ing to bed? Without spirit to raise their head 
from the pillow, even if they have suspected 
this to be the best measure they could adopt, 
and in spite of constant disappointments, 


they still hope to find refreshment in an ad- 
ditional nap. But another and another leave 
them but in more languid plight. We 
cgnnot, therefore, be at a loss to compre- 
hend the tendency of that mode of existence, 
to which we see our countrywomen so emu- 
lously devoting themselves. ‘The night is 
the season in which the vulture of fashion 
flies abroad for prey. Many of the prim- 
rose cheeks and aspen constitutions, which 
are to be met with so abundantly in the 
great world, exhibit the consequences of his 
secret depredations.” 

Inthe ninth essay Dr. Beddoes wanders 
through all the roads, lanes, and alleys, 
of the nervous labyrinth, in the least 
connected with a derangement of the 
intellectual faculties. Not one is omit- 
ted; epilepsy, hysteria, catalepsy, con- 
vulsions and spasms, have long been 
known as belonging to this old tribe; 
but giddiness, chills, shiverings, heats, 
tremors, and starting form a new addi- 
tion to the list, not the less formidable, we 
believe, from their apparent insignifi- 
cance. It is one of the merits of this part 
of the work, to extend our views cf those 
baneful disorders, to shew with more than 
common accuracy the relations that these 
deviations from the healthy state bear to 
each other. The perusai of this and the 
following essay may be amusing and in- 
structive to medical inquirers, but in 
spite of the benevolence and good inteii- 
tions of the author, we cannot recom- 
mend them to that particular set of per- 
sons whom they equally concern, and for 
whom they were designed, Even our 
tried spirits have been more than once 
almost smothered under the heavy load 
of predisposition to these horrible mala- 
dies, attendant upon human nature ; and 
we still tremble and shake at the idea of 
impending danger. Nothing but a lau- 
dable confidence in the vis medicatrix'na- 
ture could have preserved the author 
himself from sinking under the workings 
of his vigorous imagination. How dread- 
ful must be the situation of those who 
read these essays, and have no experi- 
ence or knowledge of such friendly aid ! 

Inthe tenth essay, Dr. Beddoes proceeds 
in the same strain to the consideration of 
those disorders, more strictly called mental, 
known by the names of mania and melan- 
cholia. ‘This is not the place for enlarg- 
ing upon these important topics of hu- 
man miseries. Our author is less origi- 
nal here than in other pasts of this work, 
for with the exception of some witty re- 
marks on public characters, who boast of 
understanding human nature, when they 
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can hardly attend to the perceptions of 
their own senses, we find nothing but 
what might as well be extracted from 
Mr. Hasiam’s and Dr. Pinel’s excellent 
books on insanity. 

Upon the whole, we believe that the 
end held in view by Dr. Beddoes, when 
he published this Hygéia, has never been 
seriously submitted to the controul of his 
judgment. It is a work undoubtedly 
which comes from the hand of genius, 
of aman whose conceptions are always 
grand, whose style is bold and fascinat- 
ing. It is much to be regretted, that he 


has ever misconceived the application of 
his talents. This last performance is 
unworthy of his pen; it will be censured 
as too superficial by his brethren, and it 
will be considered as too abstruse and 
splenetic by other classes of readers.— 
The principle of popular medicine is funda- 
mentally wrong ; and all attempts to re» 
vive, under a new garb, the spirit of uni- 
versal quackery, ought to be deprecated 
and shunned, as prejudicial to the ad- 
vancement of science, and to the happi-+ 
ness and comfort of our fellow-creas 
tures. 


Art. XXII. The Report on the Cow-pock Inoculation, from the Practice at the Vaccine 


Pock Institution, during the Years 1801 and 1802, &ec. 


Institution. 8vo. pp. 150. 


TOGETHER with the History of the 
Vaccine Institution, this publication con- 
tains the results of the practice carried 
on within its walls, up to the end of 
1802. The number inoculated to this 
time is stated to be 1202, a number com- 
paratively small, but amply sufficient for 
the basis of the valuable pathological ob- 
servations here laid before the public by 
the physicians to the institution, Drs. 
Pearson, Nihell, and Nelson. 

These observations are given as com- 
mentaries upon the principia of vaccina- 
tion, which are drawn up inthe aphoris- 
tic form with eminent skill, perspicuity, 
and accuracy. These aphorisms or pro- 
positions are twenty-three in number, 
and they briefly discuss both the acknow- 
ledged points, and those that are still 
controverted. A few of these we shall 
notice: 

Proposition 2.— No one has died 
from the inoculation of the cow-pox.” 
The authors are aware that this assertion 
requires some modification, and the fol- 
lowing is given: 

‘* Here however, perhaps, we ought to 
except a few instances, which have been pub- 
lished, of deaths of very young children, ap- 
parently occasioned by ulcerations of ihe ino- 
culated part. These ulcerations were, in all 
probability, occasioned by exposure to cold, 
scratching, pressure, adhering of the linen to 
the ruptured vesicle, or sore from the torn off 
scab, together with the application of dirt, or 
other extraneous matter among very poor 
people, whose children were half starved and 
ialf naked. It has been too conimonly the 
practice to blame the inoculator in these in- 
stances, by imputing the mischief to using 
matter from a pock older than the ninth day ; 
and also, on equally unjustifiable grounds, to 
refer these bad consequences to using some 
other matter different from the vaccine, or to 
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the mode of inoculation. We have heard of 
no death from the ulceration or inflamma- 
tion among children duly nursed.” 


We agree with the author, that there 
has often been too much readiness to 
throw blame on the inoculator or the 
matter; but such cases of excessive in- 
flammition are certainly not always to 
be imputed to carelessness in nursing 
and external injury, as indeed is allowed 
in the very next page, in speaking of the 
extent of local inflammation. 

«¢ We do not, however, mean to allege, 
that in no instance do such sore arms eccur, 
independent of mechanical injury, from the 
irritation of the vaccine vesicle or seab itself; 
for, in truth, we have seen such cases in pri- 
vate practice, particularly in scrofulous pa- 
tients.” 

The next proposition contains several 
most important points, which will admit 
of some discussion. The proposition 
states the general uniformity in the pro- 
gress and appearance of the vesicle dur- 
ing its growth and maturation. ‘The fol- 
lowing exceptions require some notice: 
‘The red areola generally took place, 
but when it was absent, in other respects 
the pock was the usual one; and the sus- 
ceptibility of the small-pox was equally 
destroyed, as when the most extensive 
erythema appeared on the inoculated 
part.” 

«*« In some eases a large pimple, or gnat 
bite-like eruption only was excited, but per- 
manent for the usual time, yet, on reinocu- 
lation with the vaccine and variolous matter, 
the susceptibility of the small-pox appeared 
to have been destroyed. 

«¢ By scratching, the common appearance 
of the vaccine pock was altered, but the effect 
of unsusceptibility of the small-pox was pro- 
duced. 
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<< In some cases the progress of the affec- 
tion was so slow, that ya pock on the eighth 
day had the common appearance of that of 
the fourth, and that of the sixteenth was like 
the usual one on the cighth or tenth. We 
have been shewn a case in which no signs 
appeared of the infection having taken place 
for tive weeks ; but in six days, after a second 
inoculation, a pock appeared, and alike from 
both inoculations. 

*¢ In twoor three rare instances, an irregu- 
lar figured pock, followed by a yellow rough 
large irregular figured scab, was produced on 
repeated inoculation; yet the subject could 
not take the small-pox subsequently. 

‘¢ In one case a large mulberry-like pock 
only was excited, yet the susceptibility of the 
small-pox was destroyed by it. 

«* In no case was the susceptibility of the 
cow-pock, and of course of the small-pox, 
destroyed, when the pimple or pock excited, 
disappeared within ten or twelve days, al- 
though the inflammation was scen on the 
day after inoculation, and when also no cica- 
trix was left behind. 

«« The areola is neither essential in the 
same, nor different constitutions; nor con- 
nected with the fever; nor with the age of 
the matter; nor with the quantity of it ; nor 
with the mode of inoculation ; but with ap- 
parently the state of the skin, in even difle- 
rent arms of the same person, one arm had 
borne a pock with a large red areola, and the 
other hada pock with none atall; some have 
had no areola, and yet a fever; and others 
no observable fever, yet there was a consider- 
able areola.” 


The reader will see from the above 
passage, that the authors make the test 
of sufficient vaccination to be, not the 
presence of the areola, nor even the form 
of the vesicle, but simply the time of its 
duration, This opinion indeed is not ex- 
pressed absolutely, and refers chiefly to 
the individual cases on which it is found- 
ed; but experience would have justified 
a caution, not to rely implicitly on this 
test alone, as positive evidence might be 
brought of its insecurity. 

The intervention of many of the dis- 
eases in every stage of vaccination, and 
of the small-pox in its earlier progress, 
is explained and illustrated in a very sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

We shall transcribe the whole of the 
twelfth proposition, with the subjoined 
remarks, as they relate to a point of prac- 
tice which has been more controverted 
than any other: 


*« No difference could be perceived in the 
agency of the vaccine matter, according ta 
the age of the pock, or to the presence or ab- 
sence of areola, except in certain early axes 
@ it, being more eflicacious than others, 
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“© It was the usage of the institution al- 
most always to inoculate with matters of the 
eighth, or eleventh and twelfili days; and 
from our ample experience we affirm, that if 
the pock of the eleventh or twelfth day was 
not yet in the scabbing stage, or was but just 
beginning, the maticr was equally efficacious 
with that of the eighth day; yet, if the pock 
had begun to scab, or was advanced to that 
state, this old matter oftener failed than 
younger matter; but when the matter of such 
old pocks failed to excite the vaccina, consi- 
derable inflammation or phlegmonous erup- 
tion or pimple (which is improperly called spu- 
rious cow-pock), did not more frequently oe- 
cur than from younger matter of the distinct 
cow-pock, when it failed, and the bad ccnse- 
quences did not ensue more frequently from 
such old matter, than from matter of the 
eighth day, or earlier. 

*¢ Whether the matter was taken from a 
pock which had an areola or not, the effect 
was not on thataccount diflerent. Wehave 
used matter when it could be had, as early as 
the fifth day, but it excited the vaceina with 
the usual appearances; and certainly it was 
not on account of the age of the matter more 
mild. 

‘* Matter from a pock still containing 
lymph, though as late as the fifteenth day ; 
and even pus, when the vesicle had become 
a pustule, generally produced no effect at all 
except like that of a common scratch; but 
sometimes it took eflect, and then it produced 
the genuine distinct vaccina. 

** In the same arms, matter of the eighth 
day and of the twelfth has been employed, 
and the event was, that each sort excited the 
genuine and similar vaccine pocks ; and the 
same effects were seen from matter, so ino- 
culated, of the eleventh and fifteenth days.” 


It is acuriovs question to determine 
the effect of diluting the virus. The re- 
porters mixed the matter of asingle pus- 
tule with a quarter of an ounce measure 
of warm water, and produced the perfect 
disease by subsequent inoculation with 
this diluted virus. We should think the 
proportion of dilution might be full an 
hundred fold in this instance. 

An appendix is added to these elemen- 
tary propositions, containing further il- 
lustrations derived from the practice of 
the institution, and abounding with acute 
observation; and the whole concludes 
with documents on the mortality of 
small-pox, and miscellaneous papers re- 
Jative to the plan of the institution. ‘Two 
beautiful coloured plates are prefixed, 
containing several views of the vaccine 
pustule, of some of its anomalies, and of 
the genuine small-pox pustule. 

This publication merits every attens 
tion; though concise, it abounds with 
instruction, and the observations are often 
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original, always weighty. When such use 
is made of the opportunities of observa- 
tion, afforded by an institution of limited 
means and moderate patronage, we have 
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additional reason to join in the au- 
thor’s concluding sentence, that “ so much 
good has rarely, if ever, Leen done at so small 
an expence.”’ , 


Arr. XXIII. 4 Treatise on the Cow-Pox, containing the Histors of the Vaccine Inocula- 
tion, and an Account of the various Publications wiich have appeared on that Subject in 


Great Britain, and other Parts of the World. By Joun Rinc, Member of the Royal 


College of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 1038. 

THE aspect of the work before us is 
truly a phenomenon in book-making ; 
two full-sized octavo volumes without a 
single break or division into chapters, 
heads, or sections ; without a table of con- 
tents or any of the common helps (a good 
index excepted) to assist the reader in 
cultivating an acquaintance with his au- 
thor! 

The first volume of this collection was 
published 1801, and begins the history 
of vaccine inoculation, with Dr Jenner’s 
first experiments: the second volume 
carries down the history to May 1803, 
and the establishment of the Royal Jen- 
nerian Society in London. So much 
has now been written on this infinitely 
important subject, so many questions 
more or less intimately connected with 
it have been agitated, and above all, so 
many thousands have partaken of the 
benefit of vaccine inoculation, that, 
though the subject is by no means ex- 
hausted, it has become a very useful un- 
dertaking to exhibit under one compre- 
hensive point of view, a full, clear, and 
impartial representation of all that has 
hitherto been done to establish cow-pock 
inoculation. 

Mr. Ring in the preface to the first 
volume thus announces his plan. 


“* Boerhaave, speaking of the small-pox, 
says, ‘ there is reason to hope a specific may 
be found to correct this malady ; and we are 
impelled to seck for such a specific, by the 
vast advantage that would thence accrue to 
mankind.’ 

** His words are prophetic; his hope is 
realized ; a specific is discovered for that dis- 
ease, which has been the scourge of Europe 
for a thousand years, and committed the most 
dreadful ravages in every quarter of the world. 

‘© May the author of that discovery, which 
so eminently distinguishes him as the bene- 
factor of the human race, live to reap the 
fruits of his labours! and to receive every 
possible demonstration of private and public 
gratitude and esteem ! 

** The vast number of remarks published 
On vaccine inoculation, both at home and 
abroad, having swollen this treatise far be- 
yond the bulk at firstintended, it was deem- 


ed expedient to divide it into two parts. The 
continual occurrence of new facts, and pub- 
lication of new treatises on the subject, ren- 
dered it impracticable to preserve a strict and 
methodical arrangement. ‘The intention of 
the author was, to collect and combine the 
substance of all that has hitherto been ascer- 
tained on this,interesting subject ; and rather 
to incur the censure of prolixity, than to de- 
serve the charge of omitting any thing of 
importance, on an occasion where the wel- 
fare and happiness of the whole human race 
are so immediately concerned.” 

Mr. Ring’s name stands eminently con- 
spicuous as one of the earliest, most inde- 
fatigable, and most zealous promoters of 
the new inoculation, and we therefore 
give him full credit for the importance 
which he attaches to every iota that has 
ever been done or said on the subject: 
but as he professes in the present publi- 
cation to combine as well as collect, we 
must suggest to him that combination, 
in a case like the present, implies an as- 
sortment or arrangement of heterogene- 
ous materials, and not a mere republi- 
cation of the original documents in the 
order in which they happened to be in- 
serted in the Medical Journal or appear- 
ed in the booksellers’ shops. We be. 
lieve too that most of his readers would 
have wished for a little more selection as 
well as arrangement. 

Let not our readers suppose, however, 
that the present is a mere compilation. 
The author enters into the subject so 
heartily, and is so much at home in every 
question of contruversy that has ever 
been started on these topics, that his 
Pages abound with remarks which agree- 
ably, and generally usefully, ra the 
tedious uniformity of narrative: nor are 
wanting to enliven the reader, the sati- 
rical touch and the apt classical quota- 
tion. 

We shall not attempt a description of 
a work that defies analysis; nor would 
the task, if performed, be interesting to 
our readers, as it would chiefly present 
to them in another form what must be 
already quite familiar to them. We 
turn with much more satisfaction to the 
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part where the author speaks of his own 
efforts in this important cause. 


*«« I come now to the last part of the 
task I have undertaken; which is, to state 
the result of my own practice. Deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude and importance 
of this discovery, and of the benefits that 
would accrue to society from its adoption, I 
considered it as a duty incumbent on me to 
promote it to the utmost of my power. In 
consequence of this opinion, I laboured to 
overcome the prejudices which prevailed ; 
and not altogether without success. 

** Much experience has convinced me, 
that the prejudice of the public in general is 
not insurmountable ; and that the prejudice 
of certain individuals would not be insur- 
mountable, nor rise to sucha heicht, were 
not a little of the leaven of | self-interest 
blended with that prejudice. The annihila- 
tion of the small-pox is the annihilation of 
one of the principal branches of the medical 
revenue. 

** Having overcome the first difficulty, by 
prevailing on a few families to submit to the 
new inoculation, having also ascertained the 
mildness of the disease, and its efficacy in 
protecting the patient from the small-pox, I 
resolved never to inoculate With variolous 
matter again, unless the vaccine Auid should 
prove less eapable of superseding a previous 
rufection of the small-pox. 

«* Nor should I deem it a perfect discharge 
ai duty, in any professional man, on an oc- 
casion like this, did he not exert every faculty 
ef his mind to remove the obstacles that re- 
rard the progress of this improvement ; did 
he not explain the advantage of the practice 
to all ranks of people; did he not exhort and 
encourage, and enetle all ranks of people to 
avail themselves ef that advantage. 

‘«¢ Impressed with these sentiments, I have 
Keld out every encouragement in my power 
to all persons 5 but especially to that order of 
society, ef which a very great majority have 
hitherto tasted only the bitter fruits of ino- 
culation. To the rich it has proved a bless- 
ing; but to the poor in general, at least in 
this metropolis, it has proved a bane. 

** Favourable as the opinion was, which 
T first entertained of the new practice, the 
suecess which has attended it has exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. For a while 
it had some difficultics to encounter, like 
every other innovation ; but when a few in 
any ‘neighbourhood were inoculated, and its 
nuld nature was ascertained, the tide of po- 
palarity turned in its favour; and instead 
of $00, witich is about the number that I 
have now inoculated, if time and otlier avo- 
cations had permitted, I might have inocu- 
fated at least.as many thousands. 

‘© In the populous villages of Lambeth, 
Watworth, Newington, Bermondsey, and 
Rotherhithe, and in the Borough itself, there 
is no vaecine institution, nor inoculation hos- 
pital; nor was this praciice scarcely known 
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to any of the labouring poor, who constitute 
the bulk of society every where, but there in 
particular. 

** In these parts in general, the houses and 
apartments are sniall and crowded ; the streets 
narrow, the accommodations very scanty, 
the air in many places unhealthy ; the people 
in general, from their situation in life, are 
ill-informed, and unable to procure good me- 
dical ,advice; and from a combination of 
these causes, the small-pox in that district is 
very fatal. 

*¢ Anxious to extend the blessines of this 
happy discovery, to acquire and communi- 
cate all the knowledge | posstbly could of the 
subject, to dispel the mist of prejudice which 
was excited by certain malignant persons, 
and to cotshliak the practice on a solid foun- 
dation, I devated every moment which [ 
could spare, and more than I could well 
spare, to these important objects. ‘This is 
the reason why the present treatise has been 
so long delayed; and, I trust, will plead 
some apology for those imperfections which 
lt HOW contains. 

«* In pursuanee of this plan, [ have assi- 
duously sought for patients, whom | might 
inoculate with the vaccine virus; and la- 
Loured to remove every obsiacle that epposed 
iny progress. With the multitude, { have 

eason to believe, the expence of inoculation 
at home, and the trouble of having it per- 
formed at adistant place, are the principal 
objections to the practice: objections which, 
I sincerely hope, will soon be removed 

** It is now unnecessary to exhibit a ta- 
bular statement of cases, or to detail those 
which are regular; I shall therefore contine 
my observations to tliose which tend te 
some practical inference, or serve to confirm, 
in a striking degree, the principal axioms 
laid down by the great advocates for this in- 
vention.” 


.Of the great success which is likely to 
crown the endeavours of those who have 
zeal encugh to give, not merely their 
money, but their time, and fersenal atten- 
tion to this object, the author speaks in 
the following very satistactory terms 3 
and from all that we can collect, he basa 
good right so to speak. 


«© About the same time I inoculated a 
child of a wet nurse, who was suckling the 
child of Mr. Bourne, whose case is before 
mentioned. Anxious to propagate the prac- 
tice, and to render it popular ; anxious also 
to acquire all the knowledge I possibly could, 
of the nature and treatment of a discase on 
which I proposed to write, I embraced every 
opportunity of recommending this inocula- 
tion, and spared no pains in persuading the 
parents of children, who had not had the 
small-pox, to comply with my advice. This 
child was at nurse in York-sireet, Newing- 
ton-causeway ; and the woman who had the 
care of her neglecting to bring her to me, I 
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went to that place, and inoculated the in- 
fant. Observing a number of poor people in 
the neighbourhood, I determined to inform 
them of the advantages of this new practice, 
to which they were perfect strangers ; and, 
by various arguments, especially by an offer 
of gratuitous inocniation at their own houses, 
found it not very difficult to prevail. 

** Every proselyte which I gained facili- 
tated the conversion of others; and-iny ef- 
forts were powerfully seconded by the enco- 
miums lavished on this practice by those 
who experienced its good effects ;_ but above 
all, by the benign appearance of the disease. 
Hence, instead of seeking for subjects to be 
inoculated, in a short time I had numerous 
applications ; and was earnestly solicited to 
diffuse the benefits of this happy discovery in 
every direction. 

«© Could I have employed my whole time 
in the prosecution of this pleasing task, by 
which so much good may be done with so 
little trouble, and at so little expence, the 
number which I might have inoculated is 
incalculable. But many impediments lay in 
my way. ‘The places were distant from my 
residence, and from each other; and, in ad- 
dition to unavoidable avocations, a consider- 
able part of the day was occupied in explain- 
ing the nature of the practice to those who 
requested information, and collecting matter 
to supply the increasing demand.” 


Mr. Ring, in his zeal to preserve the 
immaculate purity of the vaccine virus, 
speaks of some of the original experi- 
ments with more asperity than we ought 
to expect from a reformer. 


«¢ The virus generated by similar mal-prac- 
tice has already been attended with ill conse- 
quences; already spread consternation in 
Great Britain and other parts of the world ; 
and proved fatal in more places than one. It 
has disseminated a destructive pestilence far 
and wide under a fictitious name, and at- 
tacked unawares those who were totally un- 
prepared for its reception. This ought to 
have been a warning to all men; and par- 
ticularly to the parties immediately concerned 
in its dissemination. 

** Such a practice, equally repugnant to 
every ‘principle of reason, justice, and hu- 
manity, is a monster which ought to be 
strangled in the birth. It contains, how- 
ever, within itself the seeds of its own dis- 
solution.—By lessening public confidence, 
Jessening the number of patients, and les- 
sening the demand for a lucrative commo- 
dity, it will at length work its own downfall. 

** If those who ask for the small-pox at 
one house, receive the cow-pox, and those 
who ask for the cow-pox at the other receive 
the small-pox, they will in time lose all pa- 
tience ; and exclaim with Mercutio, ‘ A pox 
on both your houses.” 

«« How accurately is this rage of making 
idle, useless, and wanton experiments, de- 
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lineated by the masterly pen of Dr. Gregory, 
in his Address to the Manager of the Royal 
Infirmary at Edinburgh !” 


The experiments here alluded to were 
neither idle, useless, nor wanton; they 
established some very important points 
which at that time were disputed, and 
the very reason for avoiding a repetition 
of them, is derived from the decisive in- 
*formation which they then afforded, and 
which could only have been acquired by 
such means. 

Mr. Ring scorns to compliment the 
good sense and liberality of the British public 
at the expence of truth: he speaks his 
opinion plainly and forcibly with regard 
to the reception which the new inocu- 
lation has met with in this island. 


‘© T lately received from Dr. Moore, who 
left England last year, a pamphlet published 
by Dr. Anderson, Physician-General at Ma-~ 
dras, from which it appears that vaccination 
is welcomed there with the warmest enthu- 
siasm; and that the governors, and medical 
otlicers of the British establishments in India, 
vie with each other in their zealous exertions 
to promote the practice. 

‘* This is very different from the reception 
it met with in our frigid climate, where it 
first occasioned a very long and generat cold 
fii; then a@ very short and partial hot (fil, 
which terminated ta a crilical sweat of afew 
guineas. 

** How unlike the profuse and salutary 
perspiration of certain individuals, on the 
rumour of an invasion! and the sacrifices 
they offer aé the shrine of patriotism, and on 
the altar of’ humanity, when their own dear 
persons and property are in danger ! 

«* Parliament, which gave its mite to one 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind, in 
consejuence of his humlle petition, and ac- 


‘ knowledged the importance of the practice 


in the most unqualified terms, has done no- 
thing to put that practice into execution.— 
But parliament has “nothing to fear from the 
small-pox.” ‘ 

In this disheartening sentiment, we 
entirely concur with this zealous friend 
of vaccination ; we agree with him that 
the reception of this discovery has been 
marked with a singular degree of cold- 
ness and indifference; that barren pa- 
tronage has taken the place of active ef- 
ficient co-operation; and that the exam- 
ples of a contrary line of conduct, though 
individually numerous and respectable, 
include so small a proportion of the lead- 
ing and influencing part of the commu- 
nity, astoshew that the mere preservation 
of human life is not regarded as an ob- 
ject of public concern. Abundance of 
praise has been lavished on the /iberality, 
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discernment, and publi. spirit of parents who 
have satisfied themselves with procuring 
for their own offspring the advantages 
of a practice, which interests the sordid 
equally with the benevolent feelings. 
That parental affection must be ardent 
which will not shrink at the harassing 
duty of tending a child through a pain- 
ful and loathsome pestilence; and cool 
economy will calculate the cost of pre- 
sent sickness, the wear and tear of con- 
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stitution, and the damage to future prose 
pects in life, when the smooth harmony 
of the female features is ploughed up by 
the seams of a merciless distemper. 

A coloured plate is added to the se. 
cond volume, which gives a most faith- 
ful and perfect resembiance of the vac- 
cine pustule in its several stages, and is 
executed in a manner very creditable to 
the artist. 


Art. XXIV. Five Common Sense Arguments to evince the Efficacy, and enforce the Duty 


of Inoculation with the Cow-Pox. 


A PERSUASIVE to cow-pox ino- 
culation, principaliy taken from Mr. Ad- 
dington’s neat comparative view of the 


By Joseru Stumons. 
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two diseases, and from the circumstances 
attending the establishment of the Royal 
Jennerian society. 


Arr. XXV. A Fifth Dissertation on Fever, containing the History of, and Remedics te 


be employed in, irregular con inued Fevers ; together with a general Conclusion of the four 


preceding and present Disseriaticns. 


By the late Geoxce Forpycr, M.D. F. R.S. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Senior Physician to St. Thomas’s {ospital, 


and Reader on the Practice of Physic in London. 
M.D. F.R.S. and Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


THE present dissertation, which com- 
pletes the view of fever originally pro- 
posed, is very nearly in the state in 
which it was left by its learned and ve- 
nerable author, who, a short time before 
his death, desired that Dr. Wells might 
be requested to superintend its publica- 
tion. Its design is to point out the dis- 
eases which may be complicated with, 
and the irregularities and accidents which 
may occur in continued fevers. General 
inflammation is the first disease which 
the author treats of, as sometimes form- 
ing a part of such combination, and its 
particular nature he has described at 
some length in a former dissertation. 

“he union of this complaint with conti- 
nued fever, he tells us, often takes place 
in the beginning of the latter disease, in 
men of strong constitutions, but very sel- 
dom shews itseif in great towns, where 
the habits of life are unfavourable to 
general vigaur. Cold climates and sea- 
sons are much more favo:rabie to the 
occurrence cf general inflammation than 
the reverse, and this the author endea- 
vours principally to account for by rea- 
sons dependent upon the nature ef mus- 
cular contraction.—Blood vessels are 
tubes, which, however they may change 
their capacity from the different quanti- 
ties of blood contained in them, are al- 
ways cylindrical. This circumstance a- 
rises from a constant contraction of their 
parietes round the blood, which, in pro- 
portion tg its diminution in quantity, re- 
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quires a greater exertion of the powers 
of the vessel to accommodate it to the 
change, and to keep up the same form. 
This the author conceives, requires an 
exertion of the vital power, which, as the 
contraction is permanent, and not casual 
as in muscular contraction, must be a 
continued source of expenditure to the 
vital power. When the diminution of 
blood proceeds to a certain degree, the 
vital power thus necessary for contract. 
ing the vessels may be withdrawn in such 
quantity as to produce death. 

In order to apply this reasoning to the 
production of a disposition to general 
inflammation, the author states, that as 
the external vessels are much more dis- 
tended with blood in warm than cold 
climates, the internal, in such circum- 
stances, must have a smaller than usual 
quantity contained inthem. Hence they 
must be more contracted; and as this 
contraction supposes the abstraction of a 
greater quantity of vital power, than 
happens when they are of a larger size, 
the general strength of the body must be 
more diminished, and therefore a smaller 
tendency exist to general inflammation. 
The same reasoning is applied by tlie 
author to different circumstances of the 
body in cold and warm weather. 

On this theory we would only remark, 
that it is by no means proved that a con- 
stant exertion of such a Contraction as 
requires vital power to support it, is ne- 
cessary in proportion to the diminuti.n 
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of the size of vessels. There is a certain 
extent, beyond which vessels cannot be 
emptied, and as we know that they pos- 
sess an elastic force, it is not improbable 
that this may be sufficient for producing 
a change of dimensions. When general 
inflammation occurs in intermittent fe- 
vers, the author conceives that there can 
be no doubt of the propriety of blood- 
letting, because the system has time to 
recover, and the vessels are enabled to 
fill themselves before the next paroxysm; 
but in continued fevers, the practitioner 
ought to satisfy himself well on the pro- 
priety of the measure, from the existence 
of some urgent symptoms, such as de- 
termination to the head, before he have 
recourse to it. But when it is once re- 
solved upon, hethinks thatas muchshould 
be taken at once as is necessary to remove 
the symptoms of general inflammation. 
The propriety of general bleeding, in 
the continued fevers of this country, is 
at all times extremely problematical, if 
not decidedly improper, on account of 
reasons stated by the author; and it is 
much to be doubted, whether the symp- 
toms of general inflammation, indicated 
particularly by hardness of the pulse and 
a buffy coat to the blood, even in such 
cases shew themselves, without any de- 
gree of local inflammation. Several ir- 
regularities are particular’.ed by the au- 
thor as occasionally shewing themselves 
in continued fevers. The first pf them 
is the want of some particular symptom 
which is usually present, or a dispropor- 
tion between the violence of some one 
symptom and the others. This circum- 
stance is frequently regarded as a fu- 
vourable one, but Dr. Fordyce is of opi- 
nion that in general it is not so, and enu- 
merates the cases in which he has had 
occasion to make this remark. 


«« Sometimes a fever docs not attack a pa- 
tient all at once, and he cannot exactly as- 
certain the time at which the first attack took 
place. In this case most commonly the sys- 
tem is not equally affected. In the next 
place, it sometimes happens, that alihough 
the fever caine ov in such a manner, that the 
patient can perfectly ascertain the time of the 
attack, yet at that time he felt no sense of 
coldness, or, as he generally expresses him- 
self, chilliness. If this should happen, the 
fever is often irregular; but not so frequently 
as in the former case. In the third place, 
when the attack comes on, the depression of 
strength is sometimes in a much greater de- 
gree than the appearances of the contraction 
of the small vessels, and sometimes the re- 
verse. If the depression of strength be greater 
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than in proportion to the contraction of the 
small vessels, there is greater danger of de- 
lirium, such as has already been described, 
at the beginning of the second week of fever. 
If the appearances of contraction of the small 
vessels be greater in proportion than the de- 
pression of strength, there is less chance of 
a crisis, and a greater probability of the dis- 
ease running out to a great length.\ Inthe 
fourth place, the symptoms not found in par- 
ticular parts of the body are the patient's 
being either totally free from head-ach, or 
very slightly affected with it; the tongue’s 
not being covered with a crust, not only at 
the beginning, but likewise through the first 
week of the disease; there being no costive- 
ness, but rather too great evacuations from 
the intestines. This last symptom some- 
times increases to a diarrhoea, which, besides 
the irregalarity it shows in a want of equal 
affection in the disease, tends also very much 
to weaken the patient. The appetite not 
being totally lost isa very deceitful symptom, 
because it would give an inexperienced prac- 
titioner the idea, that food might be easily 
digested, and so the strength be prevented 
from being exhausted during the progress of 
the disease. The skin’s being soft and moist, 
and the sleep not being at the beginning of 
the fever very much disturbed, are also to be 
regarded as irregularities. If one, or two, or 
three of these mild appearances should take 
lace, and all the other symptoms should not 
. equally mild, the fever is likely to run out 
for a great length of time, and has a much 
less chance of being terminated b¥ a crisis. 

«*« This is not only the case, but every at- 
tempt to carry off the fever by any remedy is 
frustrated. Every medicine, such as ptepa- 
rations of antimony, ipecacuanha, &c. which 
tends to produce symptoms’ similar to those 
which take place in the crisis of fever, has 
its whole force exhausted upon those parts, 
in which the appearances of fever are slight, 
and does not at all affect those paris which 
are most afflicted by the disease. For exam- 
ple, if there should be considerable pain in 
the forehead, and the skin should be soft-and 
moist, preparations of antimony being exhi- 
bited, the patient will fall into a protuse 
sweat, without the least relief of the pain in 
the forehead. 

*« It is further to be observed, that not 
only if there ghould be a want of febrile 
symptoms in gay one particular part of the 
body, but if even those appearauces should 
arise, which take place in a crisis, in some 
particular part of the body, and not in the 
whole at the same time, the mischief is much 
greater, and the patient in such a case rarely 
recovers. If,- for example, there be a lateri- 
tious sediment in the urine from the begin- 
ning of the disease, or if it take place before 
the middle of the second week, and neither 
the head-ach nor delirium is any way dim‘s 
nished; if the skin should remain hot, cai + 
tracted, and dry, ihe tongue covered wit! a 


mucous crust, and the pulse continue ef 
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equal frequency; it hardly ever happens that 
the patient recovers from the disease. - In 
like manner, the skin having been dry and 
contracted at the beginning, if a profuse 
sweat afterward takes place, and continue for 
some time without any diminution of the 
other symptoms of the disease; that. is, if 
there. should be no lateritious sediment in the 
urine; if the costiveness and the head-ach 
should continue; instead of being favourable 
appearances of the disease, we are to expect 
that it will prove fatal. Independently of the 
mischief arising from inequality of the dis- 
ease, any evacuation will weaken the patient, 
and render him incapable of supporting the 
further progress of it, if there be not at the 
same time an alleviation of the other appear- 
ances of the disease.” 


When such irregularities as have now 
been described ‘exist, the author knows 
of no means by which we are able to in- 
crease the appearances of fever in those 
cases where they are wanting. Another 
irregularity mentioned in this work is, 
when the fever instead of going on to its 
acme, and then gradually declining, has 
alternate exacerbations and remissions 
of two or three days duration, which in 
time wear out the patient. In those 
cases we should employ such means 
as tend to produce an artificial cri- 
sis; but if those are ineffectual before 
the tenth day, they should not be 
persisted in, but the disease left to wear 
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itself out ; the practitioner taking care to 
keep up the strength of the patient, to 
bear him through the complaint. Cin- 
chona has sometimes had a good effect 
when given in large doses during the re- 
missions. 

Hysteric symptoms, and an imperfect 
crisis, are mentioned by the author as 
forming irregularities which are occa- 
sionally observed in continued fevers. 
The first are very alarming to the pa- 
tient and his friends ; but are no other- 
wise prejudicial, than as they often pre- 
vent the disease from subsiding in its or- 
dinary course. An imperfect crisis, such 
as occurs when ‘the delirium does not 
subside, or the pulse remains very fre- 
quent, the sleep continues unrefreshing, 
and the appetite is bad, though there is 
in other respects a concurrence of criti- 
cal symptoms, generally indicates an un- 
favourable termination. Where hysteric 
symptoms make their appearance, the 
patient should be supported by nourish- 
ing food, and should have occasional 
doses of laudanum, with some antispas- 
modic, as Russian castor. 

To the present dissertation is annexed 
a general summary of the opinions which 
the author has advanced in his essays on 
fever, and a reply to some objections 
which have been made against them. 


Art. XXVI. Essays on the Diseases of Children, with Cases and Dissections. Essay 2d. 


On the Bowel Complaints more immediately connected with the Biliary Secretion, and par- 


ticularly of Atrophia Ablactatorum, or Weaning Brash. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 


IN our last volume we gave an ac- 
count of the first of the author’s essays 
on the diseases of children, that on the 
subject of cynanche trachealis or croup. 
The second essay, which we are now to 
notice, is prefaced by a few observations 
on the importance of the hepatic system 
in the animal economy, and by a state- 
ment of the change which takes place in 
the circulation connected with the liver, 
after birth. During the fcetal state na- 
ture seems to have prepared for the 
functions which were afterwards to be 
exercised, by the large size and maturity 
to which the liver was brought. Whe- 
ther, however, the secretion of -bile, im- 
mediately after birth, is established in 
the way in which it is intended by na- 
ture that it should continue, may admit 
of doubt; for though the author consi- 
ders the evacuation of the meconium as 
the natural consequence of the stimulus 
applicd to thc mtestines, yet nature seems 


By Joun Cuerne, M.D. 
pp- 80. 

to have aimed at more effectually se- 
curing this in another way, by the pur- 
gative effects of the milk first secreted 
by the mother. 

The first of the complaints connected 
with the biliary secretion, which the au- 
thor takes into consideration, is the jaun- 
dice, which occasionally attacks children 
a few days after birth. This disease has 
been supposed to arise from the ducts 
being obstructed by meconium, mucus, 
or viscid matter; or from pressure on 
the common duct by milk coagulated in 
the stomach or duodenum. Such causes, 
the author is of opinion, may give rise 
to these slighter species of the complaint, 
which disappear in a few days, but are 
insufficient to produce the jaundice, 
which sometimes terminates fatally. This 
species is attended ‘with languor, flatu- 
lence, and bilious urine,’ and continues 
many days, or even weeks, sometimes 
going away gradually, but generally 
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terminating ina fatal marasmus. It is 
not to be removed by emetics, purga- 
tives, or the warm bath, the usual reme- 
dies for obstructions in the ducts; and 
hence it is conceived by the author to 
arise from 


*¢—atrophia ablactatorum ; in the first 
place it will be found superabundant, and 
eventually it will appear to be possessed of uu- 
usual acrimony. In the icterus infantum 
there is often a complete obsiruction to the 
passage of the bile. 

<< Taking these diseases in the order of time 
in which they occur, I shall first mention 
that species of jaundice which attacks infants 
a few days after birth. This is always an 
alarming disease, for when infants do recover 
it is with great difficulty. It generally comes 
on about the third day after birth; for it is 
necessary that this time should elapse before 
the complete absorption and subsequent de- 
position of the bile into the blood can take 
place. It is attended with languor, flatulence, 
and bilious urine, and continues many days 
or even weeks. Soimetimes it goes gradu- 
ally away, but generally ends in a fatal ma- 
rasmus. 

«© When this disease is fatal, it in all pro- 
bability is so from an original malconforma- 
tion in the liver; for we do not find, upon 
dissection, that it is a disease of the hepatic 
or of the common ducts, which, though 
somewhat contracted, from. the thickening 
of their coats, are always pervious. ‘lhe mal- 
conformation is probably an impermeable 
thickening of the beginnings of the hepatic 
duct, or, as they are called, the pom bi- 
Jiarii.” 


Gentle laxatives, frictions of the abdo- 
men, and emetics, are the only medi- 
cines which promise advantage. 

Another derangement of the function 
to which the liver is subject in early in- 
fancy, is a discharge of bile by vomiting 
or purging, which is often accompanied 
with convulsions, fever, gripings, &c. 
The complaint originates from impioper 
food or cold, and is cured by vomits and 
cathartics, 

<¢ especially cathartic glysters; and should 
the disease, or any syirptom of it denoting 
great irritation, continue after the full opera- 
tion of these medicines, we must have re- 
course to opiates and testaceous powders ; 
but we must be cautious in giving opiates 
until the purgative medicines have operated.” 


When there is merely a purging, it is 
called by nurses the green scour. 

The principal object of this essay is 
the description of a disease, which is 
known in Scotlahd by the name of cwean- 
ing brash, and which the author thinks 
may properly be designated atrophia ab- 


lactatorum. The purging which accom- 
panies this complaint has generally, by 
——— been supposed to originate 
rom teething, or from a mesentenie en- 
largement in scrophulous children; aad 
for some time the author was himself ine 
duced to adopt the latter opinion. The 
indispositions which sometimes accom- 
pany teething may occasionally meet in 
the same child with the weaning brash, 
but that there is no necessary connexion 
between them, he considers as proved, 
by the latter frequently existing where 
no affection of the gums, or appearance 
of pain in the mouth, are to be observed, 
and where the teeth have frequently been 
cut easily; but more particularly by its 
frequently coming on in children long 
before the teething period. 
The weaning brash is an atrophy, says 
the author, 


«* —-the consequence of weaning children 
too suddenly at an unfavourable season of the 
year. i 

** This disease sometimes comes on two or 
three days after weaning; frequently not for 
three or four weeks; sometimes not before 
five or six weeks have elapsed. 

«* The first symptom is a purging, with 
griping pain, in which the dejections are 
usually of a green colour. When this purg- 
ing is neglected, and after continuing for 
some time, there is added a retching, wiih or 
without vomiting; when accompanied by 
vomiting, the matter brought up is frequeat- 
ly covered with bile. 

«These increased and painful actions of 
the alimentary canal produce a loathing of 
every kind of food, and naturally are attended 
with emaciation and sofiness of theflesh, with 
restlessness, thirst, and fever. 

** Afier some weeks L have often observed 
a hectic blush on the check; but the most 





haracteristic symptom of this discase is a 
constant pe evishness, the effeet of unceasing 
eriping pain, expressed by the whine of the 
chud, but especialiy by tae setiled discontent 
of his features; and this expression of dis- 
content is strenethened towards the conclu- 
sion of the disease, when the countenance 
has shared in the emaciation of the body. 

‘© In the progress of the disease, the eva- 
cuations from.the belly show very different 
actions of the intestines, and great changes in 
the biliary secretion ; for they are sometimes 
of a natural colour, at other times slimy and 
ash-coloured, and sometimes lienteric. 

“¢ Towards the end of the disease the ex- 
tremities swell, and the child becomes ex- 
ceedingly drowsy; but these I rather con- 
ceive to arise from debility than to be patho- 
gnomic (pathognomonic) symptoms. It is 
remarkable, in the advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that the purging sometimes ceases for a 
day or two, but without any ameliaration of 
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the bad symptoms; nay, I think that chil- 
dren decay even faster than when the purging 
is most violent. 

** The disease seldom proves fatal before 
the sixth or seventh week; and in this short 
time I have seen the finest children miserably 
wasted. I have seen, though rarely, a child 
recovered after the disease had continued 
three or four months; and again, I have seen 
the disease cut short by death in the second, 
third, or fourth wec:., befere it had reached 
the acme; the sudden termination having 
been occasioned by an incessant vomiting 
and purging, or by convulsions from the 
immense irritation in the bowels. 

«« The disease is more frequent in children 
who have been weaned before the eighth or 
ninth month, and in particular in those who, 
in consequence of some accident happening 
to the nurse, have been weaned abrupily.” 


It is a disease of the autumnal months, 
and is most likely to occur in delicate 
constitutions, such as might be supposed 
to be, in future, liable to scrophula. 

The peculiar nature of this disease the 
author thinks he has detected by dis- 
section, which, instead of confirming his 
first opinion, has given him reason to 
conclude, that it originates in an in- 
¢reased secretion of acrid bile, or rather 
in the morbid state of the liver, which 
Cccasions it. He observed, 


‘© in every instance, that the intestinal 
canal, from the stomach downward, abound- 
ed with singular contractions, and had in its 
course one or more intus-susceptions ; that 
the liver was exceedingly firm, larger than 
natural, and of a bright red colour, and that 
the enlarged gall bladder contained a dark 
green bile. In some dissections the mesen- 
teric glands were swelled and inflamed; in 
others, however, they were scarcely enlarged, 
aud had no appearance of inflammation. 
*«'Phese contractions and intus-suscep- 
tions were entirely of a spasmedic nature, 
as in the latter the contained part of the gut 
was easily disengaged from that which formed 
its sac; and in no part of the entanglement 
was there adhesion, or even the mark of in- 
flammation ; and the contracted portions of 
the intestine were again pcermaneatly dilated 
«by pushing the finger into them.” 

The connexion which the author pre- 
sumes to exist between these appearances, 
and an increased secretion of acrid bile, 
he infers from some positions which may 
be regarded as rather hypothetical. 
When a child is weaned abruptly, and at 
an improper period, the food on which 
it is put becomes too violent a stimulus 
to the intestines. ‘lhe liver is connected 
with the intestines by a very close sym- 
pathy, and is hence excited to unusual 
action, which produces a large and vi- 
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tiated secretion of bile, to which the 
long-continued purging, and the various 
phenomena observed by dissection, are 
supposed to be owing. The green stools, 
which are observed at an early period of 
this complaint, discover an increased se- 
cretion from the liver; and though, at 
some stages of it, the feces are clay-co- 
loured, and therefore seem to indicate a 
defect of bile, yet this‘circumstance seems 
to the author accountable, upon the sup- 
position that when the gall bladder is 
distended with bile, it presses so much 
upon the cystic duct, and so much in- 
creases its natural curvature, as to pre- 
vent it from flowing out freely; hence it 
becomes concentrated and more acrid, 
and when by some action of the stomach 
and duodenum the enlarged gall blad- 
der is compressed, the intestines are in- 
undated with bile. This supposition, 
however, requires the necessity of an in- 
terruption to the passage of the secreted 
bile, which could be poured into the in- 
testine by the hepatic and common ducts, 
notwithstanding any obstacle to its flow 
from the gall bladder. 

With regard to the cure of this com- 
plaint, the author, after trying without 
success various means of relief, was at 
last induced tc emp!oy calomel, and from 
the use of this medicine has had many 
very satisfactory results. He gives it 
generally in doses of half a grain every 
morning and evening, and until its ope- 
ration on the liver has taken place, mo- 
derates the griping, purging, or vomit- 
ing, by opiate glysters. The same plan 
has been found efficacious in the diar- 
rheasof children. Whatever opinion may 
be formed of the author’s theory of this 
disease, the practice which he recom- 
mends, of giving calomel for its removal, 
is certainly a very proper one, but at the 
same time it is too general to admit of its 
being received as a new idea. The au- 
thor annexes several cases to exemplify 
the effects of his practice, and to illus- 
trate the appearafice observable on dis- 
section. Two well executed and co- 
loured plates exhibit the morbid appear- 
ances in two cases which terminated fa- 
tally. 

A few pages at the conclusion of this 
essay, which are intended to be placed 
with that part of his work to which they 
refer, are devoted to the defence of some 
of the author’s ideas on croup. He 
entertains an extreme aversion to the 
operation of bronchotomy, which he is 
of opinion #o circumstances can ever 
justify, and now gives some observations 
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with a view to strengthen his former ar- 
guments. He does not, however, appear 
to have placed the question in a new 
light, or to make it necessary to add any 
thing to what we have remarked upon 
this subject in our last volume. 

We approve of the author’s plan in 


thus publishing, in separate parts, the re- 
sults of his experience in a numerous 
and important class of diseases ; but at 
the same time we cannot forbear ob- 
serving, that the style of publication is 
very unnecessarily expensive. 


Art. XXVII. Observations on the Origin and Treatment of internal and external Diseases 
and Management of Children. By Mr. Hume, one of his Mayjesty’s State Surgeons, and 
Senior Attendant of Mercer’s Hospital. . 8vo. pp. 290. 


THE author informs us, that the 
work which we are now to notice is the 
result of an extensive practice and long 
experience in medicine and surgery. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the opinions 
entertained of its merit, the medical world 
must feel itself obliged to an individual, 
who, ata late period of life, conquers 
his disinclination to appear before the 
public, from the hope of rendering some 


degree of service to his profession. We 
are sorry that we have not been able to 
discover, either in the theoretical or prac- 
tical discussions of this work, much that 
is likely to improve the medical practi- 
tioner, and likewise regret that we are 
obliged to notice the very great inac- 
curacy of the composition, which is every 
where apparent. 


Arr. XXVIII. An Account of the Discovery and Operation of anew Medicine for the 
Gout. Svo. pp. 194. 


THE annunciation, by an anonymous 
writer, of a concealed remedy for a dis- 
ease which has hitherto been an oppro- 
brium to the regular practitioner, and 
has long afforded numberless opportu- 
nities to the empiric, of imposing upon 
credulity, comes with so suspicious an 
aspect, as to require all the care and 
precautions of the author, to give it any 
claim to professional consideration. Va- 
rious circumstances, we are informed, 
prevent it from being thought proper, 
either to publish the name of the author, 
or of the medicine here recommended ; 
but in order to ascertain fully its parti- 
cular effects, before an ultimate decision 
is made upon the best means of commu- 
nicating itto the world, it has been plac- 
ed at the disposal of Drs. Beddoes and 
Bradley, whose reports, contained in the 
present work, afford a confirmation of 
its, efficacy, and a sanction to its em- 
ployment. If the trials of this medicine 
still continue, we may soon expect to 
have additional evidence on the subject 
from various professional quarters; but 
we cannot help expressing our fears, 
that, as has been by no means unusual in 
similar cases, experience will not be found 
to warrant the flattering expectations at 
present formed of it. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to give any particulars of its suc- 
cess from the cases given, either by the 
author or his friends. It will be suili- 

Ann. Rey. Vou. H. 
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cient to state the circumstances which 
led to its employment. ‘The author in- 
forms us, that he had a very early apti- 
tude at determining by the eye the qua- 
lities of vegetable substances, as whether 
such or such a tree bore sweet or sour 
apples by the configuration of the leaf 
or the twig. Hence he frequently felt a 
very urgent desire to taste the fruit, the 
leaf, or the bark, of any new untried plant 
that he chanced to meet with. About 
fourteen years ago, during the affliction 
of an acute rheumatism,, he first tasted 
the fruit, whose juice affords the medi- 
cine afterwards applied to the use of 
gout. He found relief by it, and was 
induced to repeat it until a cure was 
effected. Some time afterwards, on a 
return of the same complaint, the same 
Medicine was resorted to, and with si- 
milar good effects. The author has been 
for some years subject to the gout, but 
in 1798 he had a fit of extreme severity, 
which recalled to his mind the good cf- 
fects which he experienced by the use of 
the fruit abovementioned when affected 
with rheumatism. He was hence in- 
duced to try it, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find the first dose followed by 
the production of sleep, and the per- 
manent removal of pain. The use of 
the medicine produced a gradual reces- 
sion of the swelling, in a few days en- 
abled him to ride and walk, and in 
3c 
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‘a short time completely restored his 
health. 


‘« The medicine seemed to effect as much 
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in so many days, as nature or rather the pas- 


sive plan would have done in so many weeks ; 
and the constitution remained quite unime 
paired by the attack.” 


Arr. XXIX. Advice to Mothers on the Subject of their own Health, and on the Means 
of promoting the Health, Strength, and Beauty of iheir Offspring. By W. Bucuan, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Author of Domestic Medicine. 


pp. 419. 


THE author of this publication deserves 
great credit for his strenuous endeavours 
to. remove the prejudices which so much 
tendtoaffect the health of femalesand their 
offspring; and which it is to be lamented 
still too generally prevail. The care- 
ful observation of along life has pointed 
out in strong terms the various disad- 
vantages which arise from the common 
mode of managing children, and the fa- 
cility with which those disadvantages 
might be avoided, by attending more 
closely to the plan which nature and 
common sense dictate in so important 
an object. The physician and the phi- 
losopher seem to consider it as beneath 
them to turn their attention to the cares 
which are proper in the nursery, and 
thus unfortunately leave to the manage- 
ment of ignorance and self-conceit, a 
very important period in the life of the 
rising generation. 

The circumstances to which it is ne- 
cessary to attend, for the purpose of pro- 
curing to females that permanent state 
of robust health, which is necessary to 
fit them for the proper performance of 
the maternal office, is the first object of 
consideration with the author in the pre- 
sent work. He possesses an elevated 
idea of the dignity of the maternal cha- 
racter, which he justly considers as ca- 
pable of materially influencing the fu- 
ture destiny of the offspring, and he 
views with a well merited veneration the 
exertions of a female who faithfully dis- 
charges her parental duties. 

The education and conduct of females 
of the present day, are justly considered 
as worthy of severe reprehension, and 
the author strenuously endeavours to 
bring them back to the mode of life 
which nature has intended them to pur- 
sue, as that which is best fitted for mak- 
ing them good wives and good mothers. 
A weak, languid, nervous, or deformed 
woman may become a wife, but she is 
wholly unfit to become a mother. 


** She risks her own life—she disappoints 
the natural wishes of a husband—and Should 


she have children, her puny, sickly offspring, 
as I before observed, will have little cause to 
thank her for their wretclied existence. The 
evil is not confined to her own family; so- 
ciety at large is materially injured ; its well- 
being depends on the vigour of the members 
that compose it; and universal experience 
has fully proved, that the frame of a hus- 
bandman or a hero is not to be moulded or 
cherished in the womb of debility, and that 
the bold eagle will never be brought forth by 
the timid dove.” 


The observations made in the chap- 
ters which relate to the conduct p’oper 
to be observed during pregnancy and 
child-birth, are very judicious and worthy 
of attention, but we should hope that the 
author has deviated far from accuracy, 
when he represents it as no uncommoa 
thing for a married woman to endeavour 
to procure abortion, merely from an ap- 
prehension of a large family, or to avoid 
the trouble of bearing and bringing up 
children, 

The second and greater part of this 
treatise relates to the nursing and rear- 
ing of children. Very little medicine 
the author considers as necessary for 
infants, and this he had an opportunity 
of determining, upona large scale, many 
years ago, at an extensive establishment 
at Ackworth, in Yorkshire where the 
consumption of drugs was by his means 
greatly diminished, and the health of the 
children materially increased. The in- 
disériminate use of cold water, for the 
purpose of daily washing infants, he is 
of opinion does a great deal of harm, 
and is at best a very unnecessary seve- 
rity, which ought to be laid aside. When 
the mother is able to suckle her child, 
nothing more than her milk need be given 
for some months, but this may then be gra- 
dually diminished, and other food sub- 
stituted, that the change in weaning may 
not be sudden. 

In this as in the other parts of the 
work, the observations are in general 
creditable to the author’s good sense, 
knowledge of the world, and philanthro- 
py; and if attended to, will, we have no 
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doubt, prove eminently serviceable. Inan siderable partof Dr. Cadogan’streatise cn 
appendix theauthorhastranscribedacon- the nursing and management of children. 


Art. XXX. The Elements of Physiology, Fc. Translated from the French of A. Rucue- 


RAND, by Robert Kerrison, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 


pp- 500. 


IT has been remarked by a French 
writer, that there is no subject on which 
any one can come to think right, till he 
has exhausted all the folly and absurdity 
into which it may lead him. If this ob- 
servation be just, every reader, as well 
as every author, will have reason to be 
satisfied with it, because it always in- 
spires the hopes of acquiring some new 
truth, or making some discovery. Should 
these hopes be disappointed, it must be 
pleasing and consolatory to reflect, that 
the quantum of error is diminished, al- 
though no addition has been made to our 
knowledge. Hence authors might be 
divided into two classes—Ist, into those 
who improve science directly by their 
— and exertions; and 2dly, into 
those who benefit science indirectly, by 


‘exhausting some of the nonsense and ab- 


surdity with which it is encumbered. 
Physiology has been chiefly cultivated 
unfortunately by the latter species; and 
even to the present time, few have stu- 
died it, that belong to the first distin- 
guished order. 

Within these few years, however, in 
consequence of the rapid progress of 
physical science, the animal economy 
has been investigated with more accu- 
racy and success. Our knowledge of 
several functions, though still imperfect, 
has been greatly increased; and what 


‘we do know, does not rest on plausible 


reasoning, or hypothetical conjecture, 
but on the solid basis of observation and 
experiment. An explanation or a theory 
addressed to the imagination is not now 
sufficient to satisfy our inquiries, we 
must have numerous facts and legitimate 
theories formed by induction, and these 
only can result from following the plan 
that Bacon pointed out, and Newton ex- 


emplified. To collect and arrange the 


elements of physiology, becomes there- 
fore a very difficult task. The facts con- 
nected with the structure and functions 
of different parts are so numerous, in 
consequence of a more general acquaint- 
ance with the chemical characters of the 
solids and fluids of the body, that exten- 
sive research and considerable powers of 
mind are required to select and condense 
them into a systematic and elementary 
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form. Whoever executes such a de- 
sirable work, would confer a lasting be- 
nefit on science. M. Richerand does not 
seem to possess the qualifications neces- 
sary for such an undertaking. In the 

reface to this work, he informs us, that 
5 has followed the model of Haller’s 
smailer treatise on physiology (Prime 
Linez Physiologie, 8vo.). It is only 
in the title-page that these publications 
bear any resemblance, for we have in 
vain looked in the book before us for 
that valuable selection of curious and 
interesting facts, that order and lucid 
arrangement, which distinguished every 
page of Haller’s immortal work. Many 
important facts are collected together 
from various authors by M. Richerand, 
but on the most interesting subjects there 
is the greatest deficiency, and the ar- 
rangement of the whole work is calcu- 
lated rather to confuse and mislead than 
to instruct. We shall endeavour to lay 
before our readers some general account 
of what the author has done, though it 
would be almost as easy to state what 
he has omitted to do. 

In the ¢ introduction,’ which occupies 
fifty pages, M. Richerand has given 
some general remarks on the vital powers, 
on sensibility, contractility, on the dif- 
ferences between organized and inor- 
ganized bodies, and kas offered a theory 
of inflammation. Most of these remarks 
are so superficial and vague, that it is 
difficult to discover any meaning in them. 
We find ourselves quite at a loss to know 
what the author means, when he taiks 
of the vital principle, vital power, &c. ; for 
in one place he says, that it is only used 
as an abridged formula, to signify the ag- 
ee of those powers which animate 
iving bodies, and distinguish them from 
inert matter—and in another page, he 
considers the vital principle as a sin- 
gle agent, that presides over all the phe- 
nomena, and influences and directs them, 
Some of these expressions are borrowed 
from Cuvier, and others from Chaussier 
and Dumas; but M. Richerand does not 
seem decided which opinion to adopt, so 
he kas confounded them both, and has 
not clearly stated either the one or the 
other. Pe say is the same wantof accue 
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racy in his theory of inflammation. 
“« Inflammation (says he) in my opinion 
may be defined, an augmentation of the 
vital powers of that part which is the seat of 
it. Sensibility there becomes more live- 
ly, mobility greater; and from this in- 
crease of sensibility and motion arise all 
the symptoms that denote the inflam- 
matory state,”’ p. 16.—Now this defini- 
tion is bad, because it expresses none of 
the phenomena of inflammation, and 
still more, because it involves an hypo- 
thesis, which is contradicted by expe- 
rience. Those morbid actions which 
constitute inflammation take place in dif- 
ferent degrees, and in very opposite 
states of the system, and of the part. 
In some'cases there is increased action of 
the vascular system, increased sensibility, 
&ec. and in others the healthy actions are 
diminished, and an evident loss of power 
exists. 

‘The observations in the second section 
on the relation of physiology to the other 
sciences are just, and the author with 
great propriety has insisted on the utility 
and importance of comparative anatomy. 
So mueh cannot be said in praise of his 
account of the “ system of the great 
sympathetic nerves.”” Let us hear what 
the author has thought worthy of re- 
publication on this subject: 

‘© The great sympathetic nerves should be 
considered sis a medium destined to unite the 
orgais that are animated by the assimilating 
powers, and by means of which man grows, 
developes himself, and constantly repairs the 
continual loss fycm vital motion. ‘They form 
a nervous system, very distinct from the sys- 
tem of the cerebral nerves ; and as the latter 
are instruments of the functions by which 
we have a relation to external objects, so the 
great sympathetic nerves give motion and 
validity to the internal, assimilating, or di- 
gestive functions. 

“< Js not the nervous system cf animals 
without vertebra, that floats in the cavities 
“with the viscera they supply, entirely con- 
fined to the: great sympathetic nerves? It 
distributes itself chictly on the organs of in- 
dernal life, the activity of which seems to in- 
crease in animals, in proportion to the weak- 
ness of their external senses, and power of 
loco-motion, If the great sympathetic nerves 
exist in all animals that have a distinct ner- 
vous system, do they not peculiarly contain 
the principle of this vegetative life, essential 
to the existence of every organized being, and 
to which belong the phenomena of digestion, 
absorption, the circulation, seeretion, and of 
nutrition ? Is it not, in fact, probable, that 
in man, the system of the great sympathetic 
nerves has the most important influence in g 
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great number of complaints; and that if ie 
to its numerous ganglions that its affecting 
impressions have a relation, whilst the brain 
is, exclusively, the seat of intelligence and 
reflection ?” 


We must confess that we are so dull 
of comprehension, or so fastidious, as to 
hesitate in coinciding with our author’s 
sentiments upon this point. He appears 
to have formed this general conclusion in 
a hasty manner: it does not seem so clear, 
that because the sympathetic nerves are 
numerous, and perform very important 
purposes in the animal economy, that 
they form a separate and distinct system. 
The different parts of the whole body, 
and especially the nervous system, are 
so connected together, that no part cart 
be said to be independent of the others. 
Some of the branches of the sympathetic 
nerves only serve as media of commu- 
nication, and they have all an intimate 
relation to one centre, the brain. Like 
most theorists, M. Richerand has mag- 
nified the importance of these nerves, 
and makes them the seat of all our plea- 
sures and pains. In answer to the ques- 
tion about the use of these nerves in 
some animals, it may be remarked, first, 
that in animals without vertebra, there 
is no great sympathetic nerve. And 
2dly, that the heart, stomach, and in- 
testines, whose actions are involuntary 
in animals possessing sympathetic nerves, 
are immediately and powerfully influ- 
enced by the communication with the 
brain being interrupted or cut off. 

Chapter Ist, on Digestion.—Many 
things are here said, but to little pur- 
pose. The author adopts the opinion, 
that this function is performed by a so- 
lution of aliment in the gastric juice: 
he takes no notice of the different expla- 
nations which have been proposed, he 
mentions no interesting experiments, and 
refers to no sources for farther informa- 
tion. This whole chapter might be read 
by any student, without his having an 
idea that Spallanzani ever lived, or that 
Stevens, Hunter, and Fordyce ever wrote. 
When speaking of the organs which se: 
crete bile, M. Richerand has adopted the 
common error, in supposing that the he- 
patic artery only supplies blood neces- 
sary for the nourishment of the liver. 
He ought to have known that this ar- 
tery contributes to the secretion of bile, 
as has been‘established by an accidental 
discovery of a singular termination of 
the vena porte ia the venacava. Under 
the article digestion many subjects ate 
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included, such as hunger and thirst, 
mastication of the food, action of the 
intestines, excretion of the feces, secre- 
tion of urine, physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this fluid, and a few short re- 
marks on the differences in the digestive 
organs in different animals. 

The second chapter treats of absorption, 
in which there is nothing new or inte- 
resting to arrest attention. This ac- 
count is chiefly taken from the valuable 
and splendid work of Mascagni. The 
doctrine of cutaneous absorption is cur- 
sorily noticed, but none of the objec- 
tions to it are stated. The author is an 
advocate for absorption by the skin ; his 
arguments, however, are not very con- 
vincing, nor indeed can any reasoning 
determine this matter, till we have more 
numerous experiments. 

The third chapter on the circulation of 
the blood is more full and complete than 
any other : it contains the principal facts, 
and gives the most general views relating 
to this subject. Among these there is a 
mixture of some absurdities, as in the 
following passage : 


«« From the time of Galen, the pulse has 
offered to physicians ove of the principal 
means of distinguishing diseases. The force, 
regularity, equality of its motions, contrasted 
with its weakness, inequality, irregularity, 
and intermission, enable us to form a judg- 
ment of the kind and magnitude of a disease, 
of the powers of nature to eflect a cure, of 
the organ particularly affected, of the time 
or period of the complaint, &c. No per- 
son has employed himself more successfully 
than Borden, on the doctrine of the pulse, 
considered in these points of view; his mo- 
difications indicative of the periods of disease, 
establish, in the opinion of this celebrated 
physician, as may 7 seen in his Recherches 
sur le: Pouls par Rapport aux Crises, the 
pulse of crudity, of irritation, and of coc- 
tion. Certain general characters indicate 
whether the aflection occupy a part situated 
above or below the diaphragm; and from 
this is formed the distinction of superior and 
inferior pulses ; aud, lastly, peculiar charac- 
ters denote the injury of each individual or- 
gan which constitutes the nasal, guttural, 
pectoral, stomachic, hepatic, intestinal, re- 
nal, uterine pulses, &c.” 

These distintions are frivolous and 
nugatory, and in many there is no dif- 
ference. It is impossible from the pulse 
alone to determine the seat of the dis- 
ease, or the violence of the symptoms: 
m some cases the pulse is our best and 
SMrest guide, but in other instances of 
masked disease we learn nothing from 
attending exclusively to it. It was for- 


merly the custom to lay great stress on 
the number and frequency of pulsations ; 
the Chinese physicians regulate their 
practice by attending to indications de- 
rived from this source alone; but 
amongst us, though the state of the vas- 
cular system deservedly engages con- 
siderable attention, many opinions re- 
lating to it have been wisely laid aside, 
with the self-sufficiency of the gold- 
headed cane and full-bottom wig. 

Respiration forms the subject of the 
fourth chapter, and this leads to the 
consideration of animal heat, pulmonary 
transpiration, asphyxia, and certain phe- 
nomena connected with the action of 
the lungs. The quantity of air inhaled 
into the lungs of an adult, is stated ge- 
nerally to be from thirty to forty cubic 
inches, but it is said that some physiolo- 
gists believe the volume of air inspired 
to be much less, and that Professor Gre- 
gory, of Edinburgh, teaches in his pub- 
lic lectures, that hardly two inches, enter 
at each inspiration. No reference is 
made to the source of this information, 
which we are strongly disposed to con- 
sider incorrect, because such a calcula- 
tion is refuted by all the experiments 
made by Jurin, Menzies, Lavoisier, and 
Davy. ‘The quantity of air inspired will 
vary in different persons, according to 
the size, age, sex, &c. and even in the 
same person at different times; but the 
average capacity of the lungs may be 
stated at forty cubic inches. M. Ri- 
cherand adopts the theory of Dr. Craw- 
ford ; he has wholly omitted to mention 
the interesting experiments made by La- 
voisier, Seguin, and Davy, and seems 
never to have heard of the speculations 
of Hassenfratz and La Grange. 

‘The fifth and sixth chapters contain a 
short history of secretion and nutrition. 
The chemical analysis of the blood is 
very imperfectly given, and the author 
attributes properties to the halitus or va- 
pour, to which it has no claim. Itis 
stated also, that the red colour of the 
blood is occasioned by the presence of 
phosphate of lime; we suppose this to be a 
typographical error, or some false trans- 
Jation, although the same phrase is re- 
peated. Probably the author means 
phosphate of iron. 

The actions of the nervous system‘are 
considered at great length in the seventh 
chapter, under the title of sensations. The 
author has adduced some experiments 
made by himself (and they appear con- 
clusive), to prove that the motions of 
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the brain, when exposed, are exclusively 
communicated to it by the pulsations of 
the arteries situated at its basis. 

The eighth chapter is occupied with 
an account of muscular motion; and we 
here meet with some ingenious remarks 
on the preponderance of the flexor over 
he extensor muscles. The merit of this 
theory is claimed by M. Richerand, and 
he is certainly entitled to some praise for 
his ingenuity. 


«© The flexor muscles, therefore, have 
Jonger and more numerous fibres than the 
extensors ; their insertion into bones is far- 
ther from the centre of their motions, under 
an angle more open, and which increases in 
proportion as the limbs are in a state of 
flexion: it is to these causes united that the 
flexors are indebted for the superiority they 

ossess ; and the disposition of articular sur- 
heen, which are mostly inclined towards the 
side of flexure, is to be attributed to the 
great extent of motion effected by these 
muscles. 

«« This preponderance of the flexor mus- 
cles varies according to the periods of age. 
In the foetus all parts are reflected on them- 
selves without proportion. This convolution 
of the new individual on itself may be per- 
ecived from the time of early gestation, when 
it resembles a French bean, suspended by 
the umbilical chord in the midst of the liquor 
of the amnion; the embryo fleats in a ca- 
vity, where it becomes progressively more 
confined as it advances towards the time of 
birth. This extraordinary flexion of parts, 
necessary for the product of conception, ac- 
commodates itself to the elliptical form of 
the uterus, and concurs to ailerd the muscles 
that effect it, the superiority which they main- 
tain during the rensainder of life, 

«© The new-born infant preserves in a re- 
markable manner the habits of gestation, but 
as it advances in growth it becomes less 
curved: frequent pandiculations or stretch- 
ings denote the endeavour to establish a just 

roportion between the muscular powers. 

Vhen the infant is able to stand erect, and 
left to itself, all its parts are in a state of se- 
mi-flexion, iis walk tottering, continually 
pressing towards the point of support. But \ 
m middle life the preponderance of the flex- 
ors over the extensors become less apparent 5 
man possesses the full and entire exercise of 
his loco-motive faculties, but as: he advances 
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in age this vigour abandons him ; the exten- 
sor muscles gradually return to that state of 
relative debility, in which they were during 
infancy, and become incapable of completing 
the action of standing in a firm and durable 
manner. 

« The state of our limbs during sleep re- 
sembles that of the foetus, which, according 
to Buffon’s remarks, may be considered in a 
sound sleep: its cessation in man, as well as 
the generality of animals, is followed by fre- 
quent pandieulations. We stretch the limbs 
to restore to the extensors a degree of tone 
necessary for the functions that they are to 
perform when awake. Barthez refers the 
crowing and fluttering of wings, by which 
the cock announces his waking, toa similar 
purpose.” 

The three remaining chapters are on 
the voice and speech, on generation, on 
ages, temperaments, the varieties of the 
human species, &c. and these, with some 
observations on old age, the probabilt. 
ties of human life, on death, and putre- 
faction, conclude the volume. 

In composing these elements of phy« 
siology, M. Richerand has made ample 
use of the labours of others, and has 
added very little of hisown. Except in 
two instances, we have not found an 
original observation relative to the ani- 
mal economy: the author seldom rises 
above the quotation of a surgical case, 
and these are not much to the point. 
Anelementary work ought to contain 
the principal and most striking facts ar- 
ranged in a proper manner, and detailed 
jn plain and simple language. In these 
respects the present work is very defici- 
ent; it may be found: useful, however, 
to those who are desirous of becoming 
acquainted with some of the general 
doctrines of physiology, and it may 
serve as a work of reference to ,those 
who may want to refresh their memory 
with the rudiments of this science. We 
cannot say how faithful the translation 
may be, as we have not had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with the original. 
Very little can be said in praise of its 
elegance and perspicuity. Many words 
occur like the following: musculosity, 
quiesce, cherubims, p. 29, Ke. 
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dics, and of the phenomena exhibited by 
the different organs in health and dis- 
ease. ‘This is a mode of communicating 
knowledge, which the French seem very 
fond of; there is scarcely any subject 
which has not furnished them with un 
cours SF un dictionaire. Such collections 
have their use; they afford information 
and entertainment to most readers, and 
may give general notions to many, who 
have not opportunities to acquire all 
that knowledge which can only be ob- 
tained by more profound research gnd 
extensive enquiry. Dr. Burdin has ex- 
ecuted his design with great diligence, 
he has collected together a variety of inte- 
restingandimportaut facts, and condensed 
a vast body of information within the li- 
mitsof three volumes. Although this work 
is said to be chiefly designed for medical 
students, the author, in a preliminary dis- 
course, enlarges his idcas of its utility, 
and flatters htmself that every intelligent 
person, by reading his book, wili render 
himself master of the subjects on which 
it treats. He hopes to banish quackery 
by amore general diffusion of medical 
knowledge, and in this opinion he is not 
singular. The grounds of such expec- 
tations may reasonably be doubted. In- 
stead of its being the means of putting 
an end to quackery, a superficial knows 
ledge of diseases, a smattering of medical 
science, seems most likely to encourage 
it. To say that a person who has learnt 
that the body is composed of bones, mus- 
cles, and nerves, &c. is best qualified to 
take care of his own heaith, and restore 
it when deranged, is like saying that 
every soldier is duly qualified to repair 
his own firelock, if he happens to know 
that the barrel is made of iron, and the 
bullet is discharged by the sudden extri- 
cation of an elastic gas. Who purchase 
quack medicines? Who take these me- 
dicines unnecessarily ? Who are most 
frequently indisposed from imaginary 
complaints? Who neglect the precious 
moments for arresting the progress cf 
acute and dangerous diseases? ‘T'he rea- 
ders of Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, the 
family prescribers,and nostrum mongers. 
Quackery will continue as long as knaves 
and fools remain to dupe and be duped, 
and this probably as long as men conti- 
nue “to wag their beards.” One ad- 
vantage of these popular views of medical 
subjects may be, to prevent sensible per- 
sons from being imposed upon by the 
grimace and affected sapience of ignorant 
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practitioners, in the same way as a ge- 
neral knowledge of the principles of law 
and justice, assisted by common sense, 
may prevent imposition by crafty and 
pettifogging attornies. Many persons 
consider themselves the best qualified to 
judge of their disorders by their sensa- 
tions, which is a very equivocal test, be- 
cause at the beginning of any disease the 
nervous system is generally affected, and 
false conceptions are produced in the 
mind. ‘Every man his own physician,” 
is an unfortunate adage for many hypo. 
chondriacs, and besides it is a satire upon 
the medical profession. 
This course of medical studies is di- 
vided into three parts :—the first com- 
prehends the organic structure of the 
body, the osteology, the muscular and 
nervous system, the senses, the function 
of digestion, circulation, and generation. 
The second part includes the history of 
diseases; and the third part is occupied 
with physiological disquisitions on the 
vital functions, the action of the brain 
and nerves, &c. Ina work so very ge- 
neral as that of Dr. Burdin, which in- 
cludes such a variety of topics, some 
faults and imperfections are to be ex- 
pected. It-would be tedicus to enume- 
rate all those which have attracted our 
notice ; a few remarks may be sufficient 
to convey some notion of its defects, as 
well as its merits. The first volume con- 
tains many curious facts with regard to 
the anatomical structure of the lower 
animals, selected from the valuable lec- 
tures on comparative anatomy, by Cuvier 
and Dumeril. In describing the mus- 
cles, the author has employed the no- 
menciature of Chaussier and Dumas. 
Many objections may be started to the 
adoption of these terms ; they are difficult 
to be understood, and still more so to be 
remembered. Winslow long ago showed 
the propriety of distinguishing muscles 
by names which marked their origin and 
insertion. But Chaussier and Dumas, 
in adopting this principle, have carried 
it too far. In framing their new nomen- 
clature, they seem to have forgotten one 
of the great purposes of language, that 
of dispatch. Their compound names in 
general are bad descriptions, they are 
with difficulty pronounced or remem- 
bered, and what is worse, they do not 
apply to other animals besides man: for 
many muscles that have similar situa- 
tions and functions, have not the same 
origin and insertion in all animals. In 
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the context, the new names alone are 
employed ; but at the end of each chap- 
ter, tables of the bones, muscles, nerves, 
and blood-vessels are given, and both the 
old and new names are mentioned. 

The account of diseases is chiefly con- 
fined to a detail of the principal symp- 
toms; the causes, diagnosis, prognosis, 
and method of cure is seldom noticed, 
and only in a superficial manner. This 
diminishes the value cf the work to me- 
dical students; for no information is 
given on those points on which they are 
‘most desirous of acquiring some instruc- 
tion. It does not appear well judged to 
consider the functions of parts separate 
from a description of their anatomical 
structure; the third volume should have 
been the continuation of the first. 

Dr. Burdin would certainly have ap- 
-peared to greater advantage, if he had 
written in a more simple and unaffected 
style, and if he had fallen into the hands 
ofa bettertranslator. The French idiom 
is so closely adhered to in the ‘translation 
that some passages are almost unintelli- 
gible, and many absurd and bombast 
expressions have been servilely copied. 
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For instance: “ the lungs become hard 
as if carnified,” p. 89. vol. 2. “* the urine 
becomes spumous,” and in another place 
“ poner We are told of the osteo- 
cope pains” in syphilis, and the vulvo- 
uterine conduit,” &c. &c. It is to be ree 
gretted that persons who undertake 
to translate from one language into 
another, appear so often ignorant of 
both, especially of their own mother 
tongue. Notwithstanding these defects, 
the work upon the whole is entitled to 
commendation. It labours, however, 
under the general fault of all French 
publications, the want of reference to any 
author, or to the sources for farther in- 
formation. 

There is one assertion made by our au- 
thor, which, as itis quite erroneous, ought 
not to be passed unnoticed. He states the 
temperature of arterial blood to be40° of 
the centigrade thermometer, which is 
equal to 104° Fahrenheit’s scale. Now 
it is well known, that the average tem- 
perature of the blood in health is 96° or 
98°, and that the animal heat seldom ex- 
ceeds 102°, even in violent and acute fe- 
brile disorders. 


Arr. XXXII. The Natural History of the Human Teeth; including a particular Eluci- 
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of the Diseases which affect Children during the first Dentition. Illustrated by Copper- 
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IN our last volume, we had occasion 
to notice a very valuable work on the 
subject of the teeth, by Dr. Blake. The 
present, which is like that, the produc- 
tion of a man of observation, and prac- 
tical experience, affords an interesting 
view of the various phenomena of den- 
tition, which in most particulars agree 
with those which we had occasion to no- 
tice in the article to which we have re- 
ferred. Mr. Fox does not seem to admit 
the adhesion of the membrane to the 
neck of the tooth, after the ossification 
is completed, and therefore describes the 
membrane and gum as being equally 
subject to pressure by the rising of the 
tooth ; a circumstance which, according 
to Dr. Blake, only applies to the gum. 
The descriptions of the author are per- 
spicuous, and the plates by which they are 
illustrated are numerous, well executed, 
and accurate. Ulceration and absorp- 
tion he frequently uses as synonimous 
terms, and therefore in describing the 


removal of the fangs of the temporary 
teeth, and the rise of the teeth through 
the gums, refers to the agency of the one 
process, what he should have attributed 
to the other. An analysis of human 
teeth is annexed to this work, by Mr. W. 
H. Pepys, jun. By this it appears that 
the enamel consists in 100 parts, of 
Phosphate of lime - - - - 78 
Carbonate oflime - -« - 6 
84 
Water of composition and loss 16 
100 
‘* Bone, or roots of teeth, yielded by ana~ 
lysis in 100 grains, 


Phosphate oflime - - - - 58 
Carbonate oflime - - - - 4 
Gelatin - - - - - = = 28 

90 

Water of composition and loss - i0 














s¢ The teeth of adults yielded, on analysis 
in 100 grains, 


Phosphate oflime - - - - 64 
Carbonate oflime - - - -. 6 
Gelatin - - - - - - = 2 
90 

Water of composition and loss - 10 
100 


Specific gravity of adult’s teeth 2.2727. 
Art. XXXII. 


SO much of the best spirit of a mode- 
rate, sagacious and truly philosophical 
reformer appears in this essay, as imme- 
diately to lay to rest all that hostility to 
mere innovation which naturally arises 
when reform is dictated and not advised ; 
and to ensure, at least, a respectful at- 
tention, if not to enforce conviction. 

The subject of scientific nomenclature 
is curious, important and entertaining, 
and involves many interesting enquiries 
relative to the origin, progress, and ca- 
pacity of language. The author but 
slightly touches on these topics, confining 
himself principally to the precise object 
expressed in the title page, that of ana- 
tomical nomenclature. 

Dr. Barclay judiciously begins by 
shewing the faults of the present system; 
the most unpardonable of which, where 
it occurs, is ambiguity. Many of the 
common terms of relative situation lie 
under this censure; superior, inferior, antes 
rior, posterior, within, without, &c. &c. are 
all occasionally used in more than one 
sense, and therefore must frequently mis- 
lead the learner. Our continental neigh- 
bours, the French, stimulated doubtless 
by the deserved success of their chemical 
nomenclature, have attempted a reformin 
that of anatomy; but thougl undertaken 
by such able men as Vicq d’Azyr and 
Chaussier, Dr. Barclay has shewn that 
these attempts have not answered expec- 
tation, owing to a preference (now so 
fashionable) of cumberous minuteness to 
useful condensation. 

The author proceeds to enquire which 
is the best language to furnish the radi- 
cals of a scientific nomenclature. The 
scholar will at once decide in favour of 
Greek or Latin; and, with justice we 
apprehend, because they are the only 
languages common to science, over the 
greater part of the philosophical world, 
because they are the least liable to change 

eing fixed by indelible standards, which 
will endure as long as learning and taste 
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*¢ The shedding, or primary teeth of chil- 
dren, vielded on analysis in 100 grains, 





Phosphate of lime .- - - - 62 
Carbonate of lime - - - - 6 
fe 6 an eS we on oe 
88 

Water of composition and loss - 12 
100 


Specific gravity of children’s teeth 2.0833.” 


By Dr. Barcvay. 


are valued, and because they possess a 
modulating harmony which admits of 
extensive variety and useful combination. 
Dr. Barclay comes to the same result 
by a different mode of reasoning,.and 
proceeds to demonstrate anatomically 
(and we must add a little whimsically) 
the 1,125,899,906,842,623 possible com- 
binations of the muscles that contribute 
to the human voice, whence he infers 
that no living vocal language can pre- 
serve its stability against such an array of 
millionsof chancesof variation; and hence 
that the classic languages, now nearly 
extinct as living tongues, and resting on 
the solid basis of written record, are to 
be preferred as the basis of philosophical 
nomenclature. 

Dr. Barclay allows, however, a large 
latitude in the combination of these lan- 
guages, ‘ notwithstanding the oppro- 
brium attached by some to certain con- 
nections and intermarriages among harm- 
less vocables,”” and where utility would 
be much consulted, he would not refuse 
the union of the two languages in the 
same compound. In this he is supported 
by some authority; for though the clas- 
sic earsof ourcontinental name-reforming 
neighbours might be shocked at diventer 
or digastric, they have judiciously tole- 
rated centilitre, milligramme, &c. tor the 
conveniency of their metrical system. 

With some remarks on the present sys- 
tem of chemical nomenclature, Dr. Bar- 
clay proceeds to point out the imperfec- 
tions of the anatomical: 


«« Many of the present terms of anatomy 
have been condemned for not expressing 
some quality or circumstance of the objects 
which they signify, and others, containing 
a kind of a short definition or description, have 
been substituied for them. As it may be 
both wished and expected that the new terms 
brought into anatomy were all of this sort, a 
previous inquiry into their nature, uses, and 
peculiar advantages, will not be improper. 
‘The French have lately adopted such terms 
in their modera calendar: the words nivose, 
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pluriose, and thermidor, are intended to shew 
the species of weather which: prevails at cer- 
tain periods of the year. Let us see the im- 
provement: the weather being variable even 
m France, and the rain and snow not hap- 
pening to fall always at the time foretold in 
the calendar, these terms become s0 many 
Iving predictions ; and in countries where 
the seasons and climate are different, are an 
absurd unintelligible jargon. But what are 
the des¢riptive terms in anatomy? Not a 
great deal better. Many of these, as sphe- 
noides, ethmoides, astragalus, culcides, which 
are founded on vague and remote analogies, 
searcely convey the most distant idea of the 
forms which they were meant to express :— 
many which contain allusions to functions, 
and seem to communicare something of im- 
portance, deceive thousands of the indolent 
and credulons, who trust to their lame and 
imperfect inforraation ;—some, again, as /e- 
vetor scapula, and supinator radii longus, are 
almost unavoilable sources of error, from di- 
rectly insinuating what is not true ;—and 
some, as it were taking advantage of a partial 
ard erroneous classification, pretend to in- 
form us of what belongs to this or that func- 
tion, excluding, by a kind of secret reserva- 
tion, some of the principal organs employed. 
This is evident in our distinction and arrange- 
ment of muscles into flerors, exlensors, pro- 
nators, and supinators. Butby no means the 
Jeast numerous class are those which allude 
to frivolous circumstances; some of which, 
hike sella ¢urcice, and the word hippocampus, 
seem intended to illustrate the things which 
we see, and which we may handle, by com- 
paring them to objects whick we either have 
not seen, or have seldom an opportunity of 
observing. Much discernment, therefore, 
and caution, are highly requisite in the use 
and application ef such terms; for wherever 
their descriptions are frivolous or vague, or 
wherever they are false, whether founded on 
ignorance, error, or hypothesis, they can 
hardly fail, if used in their primary and ori- 
ginal sense, to be hurtful to science; nay, 
even when true and accurately just, they can- 
nat be admitted unless when concise; for be 
their powers what they will, they become ri- 
diculous when thoy run out to the length of 
sentences. 

«* Are ull such terms then to be rejected 
from the language of anatomy? And ought 
there to be acomplete revolution in its no- 
menclature? ‘To answer these questions it 
may be observed, that no where perhaps is 
prudence more necessary than in our attempts 
to innovate on habits and established customs. 
Thost terms may surely be retained which 
are just and accurate, and not too long; 
those which assist us in discriminating ob- 
jects ; and those likewise, however absurd 
their general allusions, that, in course of 
time, have laid aside their primary sense, and 
began to be used as arbitrary names.” 





Letus pursue this subject alittle farther 
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than our author, and give some of the 
icading features of the present system of 
anatomical nomenclature, if systemit may 
be called. A very large class of names 
is that which expresses the form of the 
organ, either absolutely as diccps, triceps, 
serratus, or from a resemblance more or 
less accurate with other visible objects, as 
lambdoid, styliform, stapes, malleus, incus, 
&c. Another class shews the real or sup- 
posed use of the part, as adductor, aceclera- 
tor uring, sartorius ; another class, though 
small and constantly diminishing, com- 
memorates the name of the inventor, as 
Cooper’s glands, Eustachian tube, Schneider’s 
membrane, and a few terms are derived 
from an erroneous or whimsical origin, 
such as artery, pia mater, pomum Adami, or, 
like the os inuominatum, are absgrd appel- 
lations; but the larger class aoa is 
expressive of relative situation, either in 
the form of a definition, like the com- 
pound term occipito-frontalis, denoting 
both the origin and insertion of a muscle ; 
or, more generally, as implying connec- 
tion with a particular organ, as bepatic 
artery. 

Dr. Barclay appears to be most exclu- 
sively attached to the latter class, which, 
when well contrived, answers the purpose 
of topographical description, and on that 
account is highly estimable; but we can- 
not entirely agree with him in the obs 
jection, qualified as it is, which he urges 
against many of the terms of our first- 
mentioned class. However far-fetched 
and distant be the resemblance to other 
objects, though not one out of ten thou- 
sand students should ever have seen a 
Turkish saddle in his travels, or a hippo- 
campus in his books of natural history, 
though the os scaphoides should not put 
them in mind of a boat, or the corner of 
a ploughshare ; yet when the resemblance 
is once pointed out, the mind catches at 
the association, and it soon becomes in- 
delible. The tax on the memory in ana- 
tomy is so heavy, and, as far as nomen- 
clature is concerned, is so much greater 
than in chemistry, that every artificial 
means of lessening its burthen should be 
studiously encouraged; and we appeal 
to the experience of every learner, whe- 
ther the terms that express resemblance 
in shape to known objects, however re- 
mote, are not precisely those which the 
soonest lay hold of the memory, and 
cling to it the most tenatiously. 

Of the singularly happy names, per- 
haps none is superior to that of the first 
vertebra. The classical allusion con~ 
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tained in the Atlas, implies a firm ele- 
vated support to an organ of command. 
ing importance, and ingeniously describes 
in a single word the circumstance both 
of use and relative situation; but such for- 
tunate combinations are very rare, and it 
has been a real labour to the most pro- 
lific imagination to devise terms suffici- 
ently distinct and appropriate to follow 
the ever ramifying search of the anato- 
mist ;therefore, though Highmore has sur- 
rendered his exclusive claim to the maxil- 
lary antrum, and of late the crural arch 
has been refused to Poupart; and though 
we should be glad to see a name substituted 
to a definition, when speaking of the iter a 
tertio ad quartum veniriculum, or the addita- 
mentum suture lambdoidalis, we are not san- 
guine enough to entertain the hope of 
seeing the entire system of anatomical 
nomenclature simplified to a single prin- 
ciple, without encreasing the difficulty 
of the learner by the excessive recurrence 
of the same leading terms, and overload- 
ing the mechanical part of memory by 
depriving it of the assistance of the ima- 
gination. 

The system proposed by Dr. Barclay 
does not, however, go to a total change 
of the present nomenclature, nor can we 
entirely infer from what is said, that it is 
the author’s intention so to extend it. 
The present plan only proposes a refor- 
mation in all the terms relative to posi- 
tion and aspect, to be substituted for mp- 
pers lower, iniernal, external, right, lefi, and 
others of the same class. 

The human anatomy has been the pro- 
totype of the comparative ; all the terms 
of relative situation are therefore derived 
from it, and the anatomist has generally 
chosen the erect posture as the most con- 
venient for the delineation of his subject. 
But it requires a great stretch of the 
imagination to transfer this position, the 
os homini sublime, to the brute creation; 
and in so doing, all the natural distinc- 
tions of situation in the inferior animals 
are distorted, whence infinite perplexity 
ensues. ‘Toremedy this evil, the author, 
extending his views to every branch of 
anatomy, has with great judgment, and, 
in our opinion, with equal success, de- 
vised a system of relative terms, founded 
on those features of universal anatomy 
which are invariable, and capable of ge- 
neral application. The former plan re- 
sembles the right and ife of amap, which 
gives correct ideas only on one projec. 
tion; the latter is the east and west, al- 
Ways accurate. 
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As our limits will not allow us to ex- 
plain this system with sufficient minute- 
ness to do it justice, we shall only enu- 
merate a. few of the terms, as a specimen 
of the author’s talent for philosophical 
nomenclature. ‘Three sets of names are 
separately devoted to imply relative si- 
tuation in the trunk, the extremities and 
the head. For the trunk, a line drawn 
from the atlas to the sacrum furnishes 
the well contrived terms of ATLANTAL 
and sacrAt, to correspond with upper and 
lower ; another line, from the sternum to 
the back, expresses anterior and posteriorby 
the denominations sTERNAL and DORSAL. 
A plane passing along the neck, medi- 
astinum and linea alba, is called the 
MESION, Whence MESIAL and LATERAL 
will be equivalent to internal and external, 
in one of the senses in which these two 
terms are employed; whilst p—Ermat and 
CENTRAL is substituted for the same 
terms, when they imply superficial and 
decp. 

The anatomy of the head requires 2 
greater variety of combinations, and the 
author distinctly makes out ten different 
aspects, to be described by appropriate 
names. This provision affords a facility 
for comparative anatomy, superior to 
any thing that has yet been devised, and 
it is in every way worthy of attention. 

The greatest stretch of system that we 
have observed, occurs in the extension of 
the terms atlantal and sacral to the head. 
These, as we have before observed, im- 
ply relatively, superior, and inferior, and 
are derived from the extreme points oe 
the trunk the opposite poles) of the atlas 
and sacrum. ‘* Continue this line,” says 
the author, “ perpendicular to the plane 
of the foramen magnum occipitale, till 
it fall on some bone of the cranium or 
face, and let this bone, whatever it be, 
be called. the at/antal. In man the line 
will terminate on the sagittal, a little be- 
hind the coronal suture;”? now “ if the 
term sacral be applied to the head, it 
must always denote that side which is 
opposed to the atlantal, and may easily 
be found from observing the place of the 
foramen magnum.”’ 

According to this plan it will follow, 
that the parts of the head the most remote 
from the atlas, will be termed atlantal, 
and those the most contiguous to it, will be 
called sacral; nor can it be otherwise, 
consistently with the general system. It 
may indeed be argued, and not without 
reason, that these terms so applied have 
here only a relative signification, like 
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north and south, and wherever one is em- 
ployed absolutely, the other must be 
used relatively as its opponent; but till 
by long habit we come to sink the ety- 
mology of these terms altogether, such 
a stretch of nomenclature must appear as 
strange as if, in a reformed geography of 
this island, Tweed aud Thames were as- 
sumed as synonimous with north and 
south, and the traveller was directed to 
turn his horse’s head 7 weedwards, to find 
his way from Stirling to Inverness. 

Dr. Barclay has not thrown his sys- 
tem before the public in the state of an 
wafinished sketch, but has filled up many 
of the minuter parts with care, and obvi- 
ated some objections which would natu- 
rally occur. One that he suggests is the 
following :— The terms denoting aspect 
are uniformly derived by the author from 
the names of certain organs, whose rela- 
tive position is sufficiently invariable for 
his purpose; so that all the common ap- 
pellations of situation, upper, outer, &c. 
are totally discarded ; but the derivatives 
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from these selected terms would also na- 
turally imply something belonging to, 
or proceeding from the part itself; thus 
a fibular artery (which is one of the new 
terms) would imply both an artery situ- 
ated on the fibular or external side of the 
lower extremity, and an artery belonging 
to the bone called the fibula. The au- 
thor has no other way of avoiding this 
difficulty, than by changing the termi- 
nation, giving to the former meaning fi- 
budar, and to the latter fibu/en. This dis- 
tinction stands on a par with the su!p4are 
and sulpAite of the chemists; that is to 
say, sufficient where due stress is laid on 
the terminating syllable, but far inferior 
to the antient terms of vitriolic and sula 
phureous . 

The author has given some good out- 
line plates in explanation of his system; a 
system which has convinced us of the 
practicability, as we long have been of 
the utility, of effecting a thorough reform 
in all the erroneous or defective parts of 
anatomical nomenclature. 


Art. XXXIV. Cases of the successful Practice of Vesice Lotura, for the Cure of diss 


eased Bladders. Parts \. and I. 


THE idea of injecting liquids into 
the bladder has been occasionally adopt- 
ed in different diseases of thisorgan. As 
the readiest and directest means ef ap- 
plying any supposed solvent liquid to 
calculus when contained within this ca- 
vity, it has been employed experimen- 
tally by several emment men; but the 
success has not corresponded with expec- 
tation. One great reason of failure has 
been the difficulty of ascertaining previ- 
ously the nature of the calculus (except 
Colonel Martin’s celebrated filmg or 
scooping plan were adopted),and analy- 
sis has shewn such a vast variety in the 
composition of calculi that no single sol- 
vent could be applied with a certainty of 
success. But the chief reason for laying 
it aside appears to have been the pain, 
trouble, and difficulty of persevering in 
it for a sufficient time to give it a fair 
trial, considering that a bladder, even 
in its healthy state, and still more irri- 
tated by a painful disease, is not quite 

e properest vessel for chemical experi- 
ments. 

But there is another kind of disease in 
this organ in which the injection of li- 
quids may often prove of essential ser- 
vice; it is where the bladder has been 
exposed to great and habitual irritation, 
unconnected with calculus, and attended 


By Jesse Foor, £sq. 8vo. pp. 139. 


with the most distressing symptom of 
incontinence of urine, owing to an ac 
tual thickening of the coats and dimi- 
nution of its cavity. Dissection fully 
shews that this is a frequent state of 
disease. 

It is in both the above cases, but prin- 
cipally the latter, that the author re- 
commends the injection, and in this he 
revives a practice mentioned by Le 
Dran, who has given a very good case 
in point which is quoted in the present 
publication. Mr. F. attempts to estab- 
lish the following diagnostic rule. 


«* Tn the fifih edition of my ** Critical En- 
quiry into Diseases of the Urethra and Blad- 
der” I have particularly noticed this obser- 
vation ; and | have there pointed out, for the 
first time, I believe, that it has ever been ob- 
served, a leading principle, by which a dis+ 
eased bladder is 4 ease to be detected, and 
disiinguished from any other cause with 
which it might be otherwise confounded. 
It is this : that at no time the bladder can 
hold more than a certain portion of urine, 
and of course that at no time, more than that 
portion, if so much, can be ever discharged 
at once. For example thus : suppose that a 
patient, fora series of time, has not been 
able to evacuate more than two spoonfuls of 
urine, upon any effort: and suppose that 
such has been the habit without any excep- 
tion, for two or three months ; suppose tha 
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mautus comes away with the urine, and at 
the same time the urethra has been carefally 
distended by bougies ; in that case I should 
have no hesitation in declaring, that the ca- 
pacity of the bladder was contracted, and that 
its contraction was just in proportion to the 
diminished quantity it would contain, from 
a comparative view fotmed with a sound 
bladder. Whereas in all other possible affec- 
tions of the bladder, there will be times when 
it is not contracted, 
a capacious bladder can be evacuated. This 
is a distinction a@ priori; but injecting the 
bladder will readily decide the question @ pos- 
tertort, for just so much as the bladder will 
possibly hold, can be injected ; and by the 
fluid being measured when it is evacuated, 
any further doubt about the nature of the 
case is completely removed.’ 


Several cases are given in which the 
injection was used with success. A part 
of the first we shall quote, it is given in 
the patient’s own words. 


« To afford as clear an idea of my case as 
] possibly can, I conecive I should detail it, 
by stating what my symptoms were nafone 
the injection was applied to the bladder, and 
what they were after. 

«* My symptoms before, were an almost 
continual inclination to urine, in the day 
time, and in the night rising for th: it purpose 
from the bed seven, eig ht, 3 and nine times, 
with seldom any thing like a continued stream 
of urine, the volume simall, and the cus nie ¥ 
from: two to three s spoonsful, and the at wit! 
great uneasiness. From the first of ny fin 
ing the difficulty of urining above mentioned, 
my urine was accompanied ne mucus ; 
and it generally was of 
mostly turbid, sometimes 
continued thus for many 








2 tity, red colour, 
id it hath 


rs. Another 





formidable symptom was growing on me 
apace, a ct onstant state of irritability, and 
which the most trivial incident, noteith- 
standing my own mental precantions, would 


frequently p wovoke 3; fee oe at these times 






great irritation and un isiness in the region 
of my bladder. Walking on wet grass, and 
being in da unp rooms "aeuld bring ona 





stranguary. 

«‘ Such, Sir, was my state as nearly as I 
can recollect, previous to the 
injecting my bladder. Time by 
the want of proper treatment, 
dually reduct ing me to a worse 
condition. 


and 











«© The account of my subsequent condition 
will, happily for me, ‘be m¢ ore comforiable 
aud pleastn r My urine has | been no way 
verturbed or mucus discharged, since Marca 
I retain it much long rin a th day tume, 
and I rise upon an aver: we i! times in the 


night oi aly. The quantity of urine discharg- 
ed i in the night at those three times, is ge 
rally about three half pint 

my b sy “rw ouid hold whe 
to inje tit, could not poss 





ine guant 
n vou first 


ever 







amiouat 


that the full contents of 
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to three ounces, with mucus included. You 
encreased the capacity of my bladder, so much 
by the operation of injection, as when you 
left off this time twelve month, it would cen- 
tain nearly fourteen ounces. And I have br 
injecting myself occasionally since, rather 
gained upon that quantity, although I have 
purposely discontinued it for more than a 
fortnight at times, without finding that [lost 
ground. The irritation of the bladder, 1 
have greatly though not entirely subdued, by 
a rigid adherence to vour directions of lessen- 
ing my quantity of animal food; and I have 
experienced, that if at any time I forget my- 
self and indulge myself, lam punished.” 


The term capacity of the bladder is how 
ever liable to some misconception. A 
bladder may be so diminished in size 
from the thickening of coats, or 
from a condensation of mucus into 
membrane lining its cavity, that it actt- 
ally will not contain more than three or 
four ounces of liquid; or it may be- 
come so habitually irritable as not to al- 
low of being filled to more than three or 
four ounces, without bringing on the na- 
tural efforts to expel its contents. The 
cases given by the author may be of a 
mixed kind, partaking of the nature of 
both these morbid states; and it ap- 
pears very largely of the latter; since 
by use of the injection, the irrita- 
7 ili ity of the bladder seems to have de- 

lined in proportion as its capacity for 
liquid has enlarged. This is proved by 
the circumstance that the 4&me in which 
the injected liquid or the natural secre- 
tion could be retained, has leng:! acne d,as 
its quantity has encreased. It does not 
however detract from the ewe 
which may attach to tls practice. 

‘The second part contains several ad- 
ditional cases of irritability of the bladder 
and incontinence of urine, ari: ing from 

abscess in the kidni ies, some of ti Dem fu- 
tal. The inje ction in some of them ap- 


its 


ca ye been er pected, that is, it omg 
ust fal pallia tive for one of the most dis- 
tressing symptoms of a dangerous and 
commonly fatal disease. 

The author in relating them takes an 
opportunity of throwing extreme censure 
on the use of the caustic in strictures ; 
and he does not scruple to affirm that in 
two thirds of the cases for which caustic 
is applied, no other obstruction is pre- 
sent than what arises from the irritation 
of a diseased kidney, 

The author consider phy mo sis as a 
cause of disease of the w! e uray 
organs, and thus expiains it. 
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«¢ The cause of this affection is shewn by 
the stream of urine being obstructed in its 
assage from the bladder; from its not hay- 
ing that, equal and proportionate egress out 
of the urethra as it is poured into the urethra 
from the bladder. ‘The contracted prepuce 
makes a pressure upon the glans penis, by 
which the urine recoils upon the neck of the 
bladder, irritating and inflaming it more and 
more, till the bladder, and in process of time, 
the kidnies, become as much diseased from 
this cause, (as the following cases will de- 
monstrate) as they possibly can be, from any 
ether cause whatsocver.” 

The cases do not appear to us perfect- 
ly conclusive. In the operation for 

hymosis, which the author recommends, 
be only divides the inner duplicature of 
the prepuce. He employs a small bili- 
hook knite, a plate of which is given ; 
we shall give his description of the 
operation. 

*¢ About the sixth ofan inch of the outer 
cutis, is to be divided from within outward ; 
so that the point of the knife shall be scen 
passing out, and dividing about one-sixth of 
an inch of the outer cutis ; and this is all of 
the outer cutis that needs to be divided. This 
will naturally enable as much of the cutis as 
is divided, to be slid back ; when only the 
duplicature will present itself; as much as 


does present itself must be divided in the 
same manner. This will allow fresh undi- 
vided duplicature to present itself, which is 
also to be divided after the same manner ; 
and so on, till the whole is thus divided, and 
till the whole can be slid back behind the 
glans penis, leaving it completely denudated. 

«« The treatment of the part is to be ac- 
cording to the principles of common surgery ; 
to be dependent upon the degree of inflam 
mation, and the previous habit and age of the 
patient. One point must be always attended 
to; the prepuce must never be sullered to re- 
inain, for any time, slid back, as in one in- 
stance, where that was the case,. it was with 
the utmost difficulty, that I could again bring 
it forward. he strangulated glans had hy- 
datids upon it, and in the shortest time 
nust have sloughed away. When the con- 
sequent inflammation will permit it, the pre- 
puce should be slid backward and forward 
two or three times in a day, and whilst that 
was doing, the glans should be smeared over 
with oil of almonds. ‘This will be sufficient 
in the simplest cases, and the whole will be 
well in a fortnight.” 


A plate is given with the second part, 
shewing the instrument for injecting the 
bladder. It is simply an elastic gum 
bottle, to the neck of which is fixed a 
flexible catheter. 


Arr. XXXV. Anatomical Plates of the Thoracic and Abdominal Viseera, for the Use of 
Students in Anatomy, and Artists ; accompanied by explanatory Maps. By Rosert 
Hooper, M.D. Fellow of the Linnean and London Medical Societies, resident Phy- 
sician to the St. Mary-le-bone Infirmary, Se. Se. 


THE title of this little work suffici- 
ently explains its contents. The size of 
the plates is the same as that of the au- 
thor’s reduced Albinus, and as the parts 
here represented are larger and not so 
much involved as the muscles, the stu- 


dent may obtain from them a very good 
general idea of the situation of the tho- 
racic and abdominal viscera. They have 
every claim to be as well received as the 
former fasciculus. 


Art. XXXVI. 4 Diagram of the Human Eye. 


A Single-coloured plate giving a very 
accurate transverse section of the eye 
much magnified, accompanied with a 
short explanation. 


The exact ratio of enlargement is not 
mentioned ; the length of the figure is 
nine inches, which well adapts it for de- 
monstration in a lecture room. 


Arr. XXXVII. 4 Map of the Human Ear. 


AN enlarged coloured view of the ex- 
ternal and internal ear. The explana. 
tion is not so full as that of the eye, and 
Dr. Hooper has equally omitted to men- 


tion the natural dimensions. From this 
plate the operation of puncturing the 
tympanum may be seen with great cor- 
rectness. 


Art. XXXVIIL. The Anatomy of the Human Body, Vol. IIT : containing the Nervous 
System ; with Plates. Part I. The Anatomy of the Brain and Description of the Course 
of the Nerves. Part If. The Anatomy of the Eye and Ear. By Cuarres Bert, 

ellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 8Svo. ' 


THOUGH nominally a third vo- 


lume, this work may with propriety be 


considered separately, the two former 
volumes being written by a different 
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author, and the present being only con- 
nected with them as it completes the 
joint design of the two authors, in giv- 
ing a comprehensive system of human 
anatomy. 

A writer, himself an accurate and 
practised anatomist, and in a situation 
to avail himself of the best published 
authorities, will find a greater treasure 
of curious, beautiful, and recondite ana- 
tomy on the subject of the nervous sys- 
tem, than on any other part of ana- 
tomical science. Who is unacquainted, 
by report at least, with the admirable 
works of Scarpa, Vicq d’Azyr, Zinn, 
Semerting, Monro, Walter, and many 
other men of eminence, whose lives have 
been devoted to anatomy, and who have 
made the nervous system their peculiar 
care? 

Bar, even to follow the demonstra- 
tions of these excellent anatomists re- 
quires a very considerable share of pre- 
vious knowledge, both of that substan- 
tial kind which is gained by long and 
dexterous use of the knife, and of that 
familiarity with artificial distinctions 
and points of controversy which is ac- 
quired by consulting books. 

It is but justice to Mr. Charles Bell 
to say, that he appears well qualified 
for the task he has undertaken; his 
drawings, some of them or ginal, in the 
particular point of view in which they 
are represented, and_his general mode 
of description, shew that he does not 
teach merely by rote, but from personal 
experience, and the authorities which 
furnish the basis of his work are of the 
best kind, and well selected. 

The work before us is chiefly anato- 
mical; with small admixture of phy- 
siological discussion, or ary other of the 
many interesting enquiries connected 
with the functions of the noblest org: n 
of the human body; and as simple ana- 
tomical description of intricate parts is 
of all things the most intolerable to read 
without plates or preparations, or dis- 
sected subjects, we shall content our- 
selves with giving a cursory view of the 
contents of this volume. 

The author begins with a very slight 
introductory view of the nervous system, 
chiefly relating to the structure of the 
brain and nerves, of ganglions and 
plexus. The mutual dependency of the 
nervous and circulating systems is thus 
described. 


s* The brain, the nerves, and the nervous 
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expansions in the organs of the senses, are. 
dependeni for the perpetual renewal and sup- 
port of their function upon the circulation 
of the blood, We should be tempted to 
imagine, that the nervous system were a 
nobler part of the economy, did we aot fre- 
quently see the powers of the mind as well 
as the functions of the nerves disturbed, or 
altogether overthrown by the irregularities 
of the bodily system; were we not thus re- 
minded of that cirele of. connexions and 
mutual dependency which support the 
whole. If the tide of blood flow too rapidly 
upon the brain, the intellect is disordered, 
the ideas come in rapid and irregular succes- 
sion. If the exit of the blood from the 
head be obstructed, there is an obstruction 
to the circulation of the blood in the extre- 
mity of the vessels of the brain; the fune- 
tion of the brain is suddenly suppressed, be- 
cause, though its attributes seem so peculiar, 
it requires the perpetual circulation of the 
blood through it to renovate its powers. 

«© The eifect of the circulation of the 
blood through the nerves of the limb is net 
less remarkable. Ifthe nerve of a limb be 
cut or tied, the animal can no longer move 
the limb, having lost the power of the will 
over it. But if the great artery of a limb be 
tied, the function of the nerve is, in a short 
time, equally destroyed ; because the circu- 
lation of the blood through the nerve being 
obstructed, its loses its powers, and is no 
longer a Jiving part.” 

« Thus, whilst the moving powers of the 
cieculation of the blood ase dependent on the 
state of the nervous system, the nervous 
system is as inymediately dependent on the 
healihy state of the blood, and the velocity 
of the circulation.” 


Though the interruption of the func- 
tions of the nervous system, by a de- 
raneement in the other parts of the ani- 
mal economy, does not absolutely inva- 
lidate the term nodler part of the system, 
it is very proper to point ont the de- 
pendence of the nervous, on the arterial 
functions. 

The anatomical description of the 
membranes of the brain, and the texture 
of the brain itself forms the subject of 
the first chapter. 

The veins and sinusses follow, and are 
described with care. 

The author is willing to attach con. 
siderable importance to the glandule Pac- 
chioni, or small tubercles appearing like 
silk-worms’ eggs, as the inventor de- 
sciibes, and studding the inside of the 
longitudinal sinus. Mr. Bell conceives, 
that they act as valves to the veins that 
open into this sinus. 

‘The use of the sinusses of the brain 
ig an important speculation. Mr. Bell 
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gives the following observations on this 
subject. 


*¢ The importance of the sinuses in the 
circulation of the blood in the brain, is either 
vaguely described, or imperfectly understood 
bv authors. We find it said, that the sinuses 
support the blood against compression, and 
protect its free circulation. This to me 
geems an erroneous idea. The lesser veins 
are as in other parts of the body, and have 
no such provision; and since, within the 
head, there can be no such partial compres- 
sion as in the limbs, any cause which would 
compress the greater veins, were they not 
supported, must fall upon their extremities 
with worse effect. The circulation is the 
only power which can act mechanically upon 
the brain; but this can never cause a com- 
pression of its veins, because the increased 
action of the arteries must tend more to the 
distention of the veins than it will be the 
occasion of the brain compressing them. 

«« The more general idea conceived of the 
use of the sinuses is nearer the truth; viz. 
to prevent the sudden and violent aciion of 
the muscles of respiration, or of the muscles 
of the head and neck, from repelling the 
blood into the vena cava, or internal jugular 
veins; and consequently preventing the im- 
pulse from being communicated to the blood 
yn the small and tender veins of the brain, 
which might endanger a rupture of them. 
Yet this is not exactly the manner in which 
the sinuses preserve ‘the lesser veins; they 
do not suflocate nor take off the force of the 
impulse from the regurgitating blood, so 
much as they would do if they were like the 
trunks of veins in other parts ; because, be- 
ing incapable of distention, they throw the 
undelation of the blood, when it is thus 
checked in its exit, backwards upon the ex- 
treinities of the veins. But then the effect 
is, that-no, particular vein or trunk reecives 
the shock; all suffer in a lesser degree, and 
equally, which is their safety. All the veins 
in the base of the brain, which would be 
liable to rupture, or distention, from receiv= 
ing, in their sudden turns, the shock of the 
blood, checked by the muscles of respiration, 
or otherwise, are presc rved by being inclosed 
in sinuses, and covered by the sivong lamel- 
le of the dura mater. ‘The lesser vessels 
again are removed from the shock : its force 
is spent, because it has spread amous many 
branches; and it has become a general im- 
pulse upon the brain, which the brain re- 


e 


sists, because it is incompressible 

Monro’s explanation of the use of the 
sinusses, to which the author refers, in 
a note, is not given quite correctly. Dr. 
Monro does not say that the sinusses 
prevent the repulsion cf blood, by the 
sudden action of the musch.s of respira- 
tion into the vena cava and internal ju- 
gular, but that when the blood is so re- 
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pelled “ the impulse may not be com- 
municated to the blood in the small and 
tender veins of the brain, which would 
endanger a rupture of these,” and in 
confirmation of this opinion, he adds, 
that “ generally a very small quantity 
only of any liquor injected into the si- 
nusses enters the onal veins of the brain 
and cerebellum.” 

The ventricles of the brain and origin 
of the nerves are described in the tol- 
lowing chapter. Mr. Bell takes Willis’s 
arrangement of the nerves, allowing 
only nine of the encephalon ; whence the 
facial and auditory is included in the 
seventh pair, the glosso-pharyngeum, 
the vagum, and accessorium in the 
eighth, and the sub-occipital or tenth of 
Willis forms the first cervical pair, as 
Haller has proposed. 

We shall give a single specimen of the 
author’s talents for anatomical descrip- 
tion, that our readers may form some 
opinion of the execution of the work. 
Let us take part of the description of 
the par vagum, as being one of superior 
importance. 


** The par vagum is the great and import- 
ant division of the eighth pair. It is the 
middle fasciculus of the three nerves as they 
lie within the scull. In its exit, it is sepa- 
rated from the internal jugular vein by a thin 
bony plate; and sometimes two or three 
fibres of the nerve pass the bone distinct from 
the others, and afterwards unite into the 
proper trunk of the par vagum. Je 









Jeep under 
the lower jaw and the mastoid process, the 
glosso-pharyngeal nerve, the par vagum, the 
spinal accessory, the sympathetic nerve, 
the portio dura of the seventh, and the upper 
cervical nerves, are entangled in a way which 
will fatigue the dissector, and may account 
for every degree of sympathy of parts. The 
par vagum, lying behind the internal carotid 
artery, and as it were escaping from the con- 
fusion of the ninth accessory and glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves, descends and swells out 
into a kind of ganglion. We now observe 
three branches to be sent off: the first and 
second pharyngeal nerves, which pass to the 
constrictor pharyngis muscle, and the in- 
ternal laryngeal nerve. ‘This last mentioned 
nerve is even larger than the glosso-pha- 
ryngeal nerve. It is behind the carotid ar- 
tery, and passes obliquely downward and 
forward.® In its progress the principal branch 
passes under the hyo-thyroideus muscle, and 
betwixt the os hyoides and the thyroid car- 
tilage; while others, more superficial, pass 
down and are connected with the. external 
laryngeal, or pharyngo-laryngeus; which is 
a nerve formed by ihe sympathetic, and par 
vagum conjointly. The principal branc!: of 
the internal laryngeal nerve, which runs 
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under the hyo-thyroideus, is distrivouted to 
the sinall muscles moving the cartilages. 
The minute extremities of this nerve pass 
also to the apex of the epiglottis, and the 
glandular membrane covering the glottis. 
We have, at the same time, to remark a 
very particular communicating nerve betwixt 
this internal laryngeal nerve, and the recur- 
rent branch of the par vagum. This branch 
is described by Galen. ‘The par vagum con- 
tinues its uninterrupted course hetwixt the 
carotid artery and jugular vein, and is in- 
volved in the same sheath with these vessels. 
In this course down the neck, it sometimes 
sends back a twig which unites with the 
ninth pair, and w hen near the lower part of 
the neck, it sends forward twigs to unite 
with those from the sympathethic nerve, 
which pass down to the great vessels of the 
heart, to form the superior cardiac plexus. 
On the right side, those nerves to the great 
vessels are in general given off by the recur- 
rent nerve. 

‘* ‘The par vagum now penetrates into the 
thorax by passing before the subclavian ar- 
tery ; it then splits into two. The main 
nerve passes on by the side of the trac hea, 
and behind the root of the lungs; while the 
branch, on right side, turns round 
under the subclavian artery; on the left, 
under the arch of the oie, “and ascends be- 
hind the trachea to the larynx. 

«* This ascending branch of the par vagum 
is the recurrent nerve. On the right side it 
is sometimes double. It ascends behind the 
carotid artery, and sometimes is thrown 
round the root of the thyroid artery. On 
the left side, which, from’ its turning ronnd 
the arch of the aorta, is much “i yr than 
ht, it gives off filaments which go 


the 


on the right, 


to the lower cardiac plexus, after having 
united witli the branches of the sympa- 
thetic. Under the subclavian of the right 





1 
side, also, there are sent branches from the 
recurrent to the cardiae plexus ; and on both 
sides there pass brat ihe: s of communication 


betwixt the sympathetic nerve and the re- 
current. When the recurrent nerve has 
turned round the artery, it ascents. in a 
direction to get behind the trachea, and it 
lies betwixt the trachea and wsophagus. It 
here sends off many branches to the back 
and membra trachea which 


nous part of the t 
pierce this posterior part, to supply the in- 
ternal membrane. It gives also branches to 
the esophagus and thyroid gland. The final 
distribution of this nerve is to the larynx. 
It pierces betwixt the thyroid andg crieoid 
cartilages, and separates into many filaments, 
which terminate in the crico-arytenoideus 
lateralis and po tie us, and thryo-arytenoideus, 
and in the membrane of the larynx. We 
have alread y mentioned the branch of com- 
munication betwixt the recurrent and inter- 
nal laryngeal nerves, and Sabatier describes 
a branch of the recurrent, which sometimes 
ascends and joins the sympathetic high im 
the neck. 


Ayn. Riv. Vor. Il. 
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*¢ Two cases, mentioned by Galen, of 
scrophulous tumours in tke neck opened, 
where the consequence was loss of voice, 
have tsmpted many anatomists to institute 
experiments on the recu rrent and internal 
laryngeal nerves. Notwithstanding the deep 
situation of those recurrent nerves, Galen 
says, they were cut in these cases, and he 
believed that the branch of communication 
betwixt the laryngeal and recurrent restored 
the voice afier some time had elapsed. Both 
the internal Jaryngeal and recurrent nerves 
are necessary to the formation of the voice. 
Experiments have been made upon them in 
dogs, and the result is curious; although 
the lesser changes of the strength, acuteness, 
and modulation of the voice could not be 
well observed in the lower animals. When 
the laryngeal nerve is cut, the voice is feeble 
but acute; when the recurrent nerve is cut, 
there is a relaxation of those muscles moving 
the arytenoid cartilages which command the 
opening of the glottis, and in consequence 
the voice is flatter or graver, or more rau- 
cous.” 

«« Thus we see that the par vagum has a 
most aj) propriate name, and that it is nearly 
as extensive in its connections as the sym- 
pathetic itself. It is distributed ‘ to the zso- 
phagus, pharynx, and | larynx 5 ; to the thyroid 
gland, vessels of the nec k and heart, to the 
lungs, liver, and spleen, stomach, duode- 
num, and sometimes to the diaphragm.’ The 
recollection of this distribution will explain 
to us many sympathies; for example, the 
hysterical! fection of the throat when the 
stomach is dist 


ended with flatus, the excit- 
ing of vomiting by tickling 








the throat, the 
eflect which vomiting has in diminishing the 
sense of suffocation, that state of the stomach 
which 7 found upon dissection to accom- 
pany hy whether spontaneous, or 
from the | bite of a dog.” 





tre »p hobi: ly 


The second part is devoted to the 
organs of the senses, of which the eye 
and the phenomena of vision, occupy ° 
(as from their importance they well de- 
serve to do) a large portion of the vo- 
lume. ‘The ear, ‘both of man and of 
other —_— is also considered much 

at larg 

The. chapter on vision begins with a 
short abstract of the most essential pro- 
positions in optics, perhaps rather too 
brief for the very minute description of 
parts which follows. 

We shall not analyze this chapter, as 
the matter is too copious for condensa- 
tion. A few observations may be made 
on particular parts. ‘he following is a 
favourable 1 wh eames of the author’s ac- 
curacy of remark. 


«« There is a circumstance in the operation 
of extracting the cataract, which 1 have seen 


_ 


> 
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but little attended to, and yet it is sufficiently 
evident. When the cornea has been cut, 
operators, disappointed in not finding the 
cataract protruded, keep the eye staring in 
the light, and press the ball of the eye; but 
while the eye 1s thus exposed to the excite- 
ment of the light, the pupil is contracted, 
and the lens propelled by the action of the 
muscles; and, still more, by the pressure 
made on the eye-ball, is in danger of burst- 
ing through and tearing the iris. The best 
operators have been in the custom of shut- 
ting the eye-lids the instant the incision was 
made in the cornea; by this means, the eye 
is for a time supported in some degree du- 
ring the violent spasm of the recti muscles, 
and the iris being allowed to dilate, the lens 
is protruded into the anterior chamber of the 
aqueous humour through the pupils, and is 
ready to slip from under the cut cornea, 
when the eye-lids are again opened. By this 
means, if the incision of the cornea is of the 

roper extent, the lens is not extracted, but 
is protruded, by the action of the muscles 
of the eye.” 


In desctibing the effects of light on 
the retina, we rather expected to have 
found some notice of Buffon’s experi- 
ments on ocular spectra, and of Dr. 
R. Darwin’s close imitation of them. 
They certainly deserved a place, on ac- 
count of the important physiological ob- 
servations deducible from them. 

On the membrana pupillaris the au- 
ther, after describing its structure, gives 
the following original explanation of its 
use. 


“© To explain the effect of this Membrane, 
then, we have only to consider that it is of 
the nature of the iris to contract its circular 
fibres during the operation of light, so as to 
close or nearly close the pupil ; that, on the 
other hand, the pupil is completely dilated 
through the operation.of the radiated fibres 
of the iris in darkness. ‘To the question, 
then, why it is not dilated during the foetal 
state ? the answer, I think, is decidedly this: 
The ir® is not loose in the foetal state, it is 
connected and stretched to the middle degree 
of contraction and dilatation by the mem- 
brana pupillaris. Were the iris ina full state 
of contraction, during the life of the foetus, 
it could not receive its full nourishment, pro- 
per degree of extension, and due powers; 
but being preserved stationary and extended, 
the disposition to contraction, which it must 

, have when the retina is without excitement, 
is counteracted, until it is about to receive, 
by the birth of the child, that degree of ex- 
citement which is to keep up the prepon- 
derancs towards the contracted state of the 
pupil.” 


The much agitated controversy con- 
eerning the method by which the eye 
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adapts itself to different focal distances, 
the imagined encrease of-convexity in 
the cornea, the supposed mustularity of 
the crystalline, and the other questions 
relating to this subject, ‘are collected 
with industry, and detailed with fairness. 
it is a little surprising, however, that 
the author, in giving an abstract of Dr. 
Young’s most ingenious paper (the 
Bakerian Lecture, in the Transactions 
for 1801) should have overlooked the 
most important experiment of all (we 
mean that of enclosing the eye in water 
behind a convex lens, and ascertaining 
the same change of focal distance) and 
one on which the inventor himself justly 
lays the greatest stress. 

Mr. Bell appears equally deficient in 
the conclusions which he draws from all 
the experiments on this subject. After 
acknowledging himself entirely undeter- 
mined which hypothesis to adopt, he 
thinks proper to reject all, and from the 
following reasoning. 


** T have often doubted, whether these ex- 
perimenters were not in search of the explae 
nation of an effect which has no existence. 
I have never been able to determine, why a 
very slight degree of convexity in the cornea 
of a short-sighted eye should be so perma- 
nent during a whole life-time, notwithstand- 
ing the perfect elasticity of the cornea, and 
its being so adapted as to alter its convexity 
by the action of the muscles. Again, a near- 
sighted person, with the assistance of a con- 
cave glass, can command the objects to the 
distance of some miles, and with the glass 
still held to the eye, can see minute objects 
within three inches of the eye. Now, I can- 
not conceive how the concave glass should 
give so great a range to the sight; as there 
can be no change in the glass, it must be the 
eye whieh adapts itself to the variety of dis- 
tances ; yet, without the glass it cannot com- 
mand the perfect vision of objects for a few 
feet. Again, a short-sighted person sees an 
object distinctly at three inches from his eye; 
at twelve feet, less distinctly ; and when he 
looks upon the object at twelve feet, the ob- 
jects beyond it are confused, just as in other 
men’s eyes; but when he directs his atten- 
tion to the more remote objects, those nearer 
become indistinct. Now this indistinctness 
of the object, seen when he examines nar- 
rowly the object beyond them, would argue 
(did we admit this muscular power in the eye 
of adapting itself to objects), that the cornea 
or the lens has become less Convex, were we 
not previously convinced that the utmost 
powers of the eye could not bring the object 
at-the distance of twelve fect, or any other 
intermediate distance, to be more Cistinctly 
seen than the fixed and permanent coustitue 
tion of the eye adinits.” 
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We do not understand why the exces- 
sive convexity of a short-sighted eye 
should not be as permanent as the na- 
tural convexity of a perfect eye; the 
same cause that preserves this figure to 
the latter will equally apply to the former 
if Owing to original conformation. Mr. 
B. seems also to confound the proper 
focal distance of the eye, with the dis- 
tance at which objects can be seen; 
and to suppose that a concave glass gives 
to a short-sighted person a range of focal 
distance, or sphere of distinct vision of 
some miles. By the description of Dr. 
Young’s simple cptometer he would find 
that a concave glass t» a short-sighted 
person does no more than put him on a 
par with an unassisted perfect eye, and 
in both the power of accommodation to 
distinct vision only extends a few inches. 

The chapter concludes with observa- 
tions on squinting and defective vision, 
taken chiefly from Reid’s Enquiry and 
Jurin’s Essay. 

The chapter on the ear is finished with 
much care, and all the latter observa- 
tions of anatomists are included. With 
regard to the external ear of fishes, as- 
serted by Monro and denied by Scarpa, 
Mr. B. inclines to the latter opinion from 
the probable inconvenience to which an 
external ear would expose an animal liv- 
ing in so dense an element as water. 


«© We have seen that water conveys the 
sound of vibrating bodies with a shock al- 
most intolerable to the ear, and with a parti- 
cular and distinct sensation over the whole 
body. We see also that, in the greater num- 
ber of fishes, there is confessedly no external 
opening, the whole organ is placed under the 
squamous bones of the head. Yet the carti- 
laginous fishes, which are supposed to have 
an external ear, swim in the same element, 
and are in no essential point peculiar in their 
habits. And we should receive with. cau- 
lion the account of any peculiarity in the 
organ of hearing of one class of fishes, which 
is not common to all inhabiting the same 
fuid. 

«© Such animals as occasionally pass from 
the water into the air, must have a membrane 
capable of vibrating in the air; but, eren in 
them, it is expanded under the common in- 
teguments, and protected by them. Were 
it otherwise, when the creature plunged into 
the water, it would be assailed with that 


noise (confounding all regular sounds), of 
which man is sensible when he plunges 
under water. It appears opposite to the 
general law of nature, t6 suppose any specits 
of fish having that simple and more delicate 
membrane, which is evidently intended to 
convey atmospheric sounds only, while, on 
the other hand, creatures living in the water 
alone, should have an organization fit to 
endure the stronger vibrations of the denser 
fluid, and which would be useless and ab- 
surd in those existing in our atmosphere.” 


A short account of the other organs 
of sense concludes the volume. 

A considerable number of small plates 
and sketches are given to assist the rea- 
der; they are executed, some rather 
coarsely, others with great elegance, but 
all of them with clearness and accuracy. 
It would have been a great addition to 
the utility of the work, if the author had 
given the directions to which he is so 
thoroughly competent, for demonstrat- 
ing the particular parts of the brain in 
the order of dissection, in the manner of 
the excellent system of dissections for- 
merly published by the same partner- 
ship. As it is impossible for the pupil 
to have a just idea of these parts with- 
out the actual use of the knife, a work so 
full and accurate as the present will be 
resorted to as the guide in private dis- 
section; and therefore we should have 
been glad to see the steps of the demon- 
stration more fully pointed out, as for ex- 
ample, the way of inflating the veins'of 
the pia mater, of exhibiting the septum 
lucidum, the communication between the 
ventricles, and the other niceties in the 
manual operations, on which so much of 
the clearness of demonstration depends- 
The style is plain and easy, free from 
acrimonious personalities, and from the 
affectation of recondite learning, intro- 
duced under the guise of entertaining 
the reader with obsolete folljes. The 
printing is not very correct. 

On the whole we have no hesitation :in 
recommending it as an excellent elemen- 
tary book, that bears the marks of much 
industry on the part of the author, who 
also shews that he thoroughly under- 
siands the subject which he describes, a 
point not always attended to by the nu- 
merous writers of elementary treatises. 


Arr. XXXIX. A Series of Engravings, explaining the Course of the Nerves. By 
Cuarcres Bett, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


THIS ‘collection, together with the 
wae on the brain, formerly published 
y the same author, properly accompany 


the last mentioned article, and together 

will give the student a very tolerable 

idea of the nervous system, &s fat as books 
3D2 
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and engravings will teach him. The 
execution of the present series is in the 
same style of soft engraving as tie for- 
mer; a style favourable to effect as 2 pic- 
ture, and to the imitations of real dissec- 
tion. However the plates, when very com- 
prehensive, though finished with much 
car¢, have the defect of not being suffi- 
ciently distinct : the eye is pained to pur- 
sue even important branches in the intrica- 
cies of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
and for the sake of the picturesque effect 
the references are so minute, that it is 
with extreme difficulty that they can all 
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be followed when the dotted lines pros 
ceeding from them lead to the inner 
parts of the plate. These defects could 
hardly have been remedied but by sepa- 
rate unshaded sketches for the references, 
or by using a larger scale. The latter 
was not in the author’s plan ; the for- 
mer might have been introduced, at least 
to the most intricate. 

Still they are an elegant and useful 
seties of plates, and will be received, we 
doubt not, with the same approbation 
which has distinguished the former pub- 
lications of this able anatomist. 


Art. XL. Joux Gottures Warrer’s Plates of the thoracic and abdominal Nerves, res 
duced from the Original, and published by Order of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin; 
accompanied by Explanations and a Description of the Par Vagum, great Sympathetic, and 


Phrenic Nerves. 


PROFESSOR WALTER’s incom- 
parable plates are well known by anato- 
mists to be one of the most accurate, 
most complete, and altogether most per- 
fect specimens of Neurology ever pub- 
lished, and fully to merit the encomium 
ef Semmerring of being “ opus consum- 
matissimum, maxima curd, diligentia, 
et perspicuitate difficillimam doctrine 
nervorum partem exhibens.” 

They were first published in the Me- 
moirs of the Berlin Academy for the 
year 1780, and are there executed in the 
most masterly style of engraving. Being 
now not easily procurable, Dr. Hooper 
has done a great service to anatomy in 
republishing them in a reduced form, 


accompanied with the original explana- 
tions, to which he has added a short ac- 
count of the par vagum, great sympa- 
thetic and phrenic nerve. 

Dr. Hooper has also adopted the very 
useful plan of some of his former anato- 
mical selections, of accompanying the fi- 
nished plate with a variously-coloured 
outline sketch, to which all letters of re- 
ference are transferred, a plan which pre- 
serves the unity and clearness of the en- 
eraving, and is of most material assist- 
ance to the reader. The ‘plates of this 
collection are executed in a remarkably 
distinct and elegant manner, and do 
great credit to the artist, Mr. Kirtland. 


Agt. XLII. Practical Observations onthe Management of Ruptures, in two Parts. Part I. 


New Inventions and Directions for ruptured Persons. 
the Nature of Ruptures in both Sexes. By Wivtiam Hace 
hich ave prefixed two recommendatory Letters, by William Blair, 
yyal College of Surgeons ; Fellow of the Medical Societies of London, Paris, and Brus- 


son of the Lock Hospital and Asylum, and of the Bloomsbury Dispensary, Fc. 
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Part Il. A faniliar Account of 
Timerer, £sqg. Te 


4. M. Member of the 


‘Lhe third Edition, with Additions, illustrated by three Engravings. 


THE author, a gentleman not in the 
profession, and long a sufferer under this 
complaint, has obtained the honourable 
distinction of the gold medal of the So- 
ciety of Aris for his improvement in the 
construction of trusses. ‘The most ma- 
terial point in the construction of this 
truss is a calico cushion to be worn un- 
der the pad. - For this we shall give the 
author’s words: 


“« T will now add the description and uses 
of the cushions of coarse calico, and the 
instructions how to form one; fiyst observing, 
that calico has elastic and adhesive properties 
which do not exist if linc or Sannel. 





® 


«* Cut or tear a slip of coarse calico, about 
twelve inches in length, and for adults three 
inches in breadth; fold it into a square of . 
a size that will project a quarter of an inch 
round the edges of the pad of the truss, 
except that end next the thigh, which 
should have no projection beyond the neck 
of the pad. The rough edges of the cu- 
shion are worn upwards and downwards. 
Over the first slip many others are folded, 
er doubled on each.*other, to the thick- 
ness of about three quaricrs of an inch, 
but the thickness must be regulated by the 
size of the patient. When the hollow in the 
groin is completely filled up, and the cushion 
quite immnoveable, it is properly formed. 

*'This calico cushion is to be wora under 
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the pad or pads of the truss;- and from 
time to time an outer slip or two may be 
changed at pleasure, for the purposes of 
cleanliness, or restoring the cushion to a pro- 
per degree of thickness. 

«© This cushion, when judiciously made, 
even with a bad truss, if it be in.a line with 
the aperture, will materially assist in keeping 
upon a reducible rupture. 

‘* The properties of the calico cushion are, 

** First, That it protects the spermatic 
cord from being injured by the hard pad of 
the truss; which injury, in common trusses, 
often produces hydrocele, inflammation of 
the spermatic vessels, hernia humoralis, &c. 
&e. 

** Secondly, By protecting the spermatic 
vessels from the injuries of pressure, it fulfils 
a desideratum never before obtained. It en- 
ables the patient to girt the truss round the 
body with such an effective degree of tight- 
ness, that the rupture cannot descend. 

«« Thirdly, By uniting the properties of 
softness and solidity, it yields to the form of 
the abdomen, and thus completely fills up 
the aperture or ring in the external obi:que 


Arr. XLII. 
the other Varieties of Hernia. 
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abdominal muscle through which the rup- 
ture descends. 

** Fourthly, It affords an additional co- 
lumn of pressure; and the truss being tightly 
fastened keeps the omentum and intestines, 
all round ang above the aperture, ina state 
of quietude, preventing any internal or par- 
tial descent of the bowels, &c. 

«* [tis necessary to repeat, that this cu- 
shion, to obtain all its advantages, must be 
formed of separate slips folded over each 
other, and not of one piece of calico.” 


Familiar directions are given for the 
use of the ruptured. Beyond the pre- 
cise object of this little treatise, the au- 
thor’s improvement, they are but tri- 
fling. He takes upon him to forbid the 
use of dumb bells to children, because 
he once saw arupture produced by using 
them! He might with equal propriety 
forbid a boy ever to mount a horse, since 
many ruptures have come down when 
on horseback, 


Observations on Crural Hernia: to which is prefixed a general Account of 
Tilastvated by Engravings. By Atexanprer Monro, 


jun. M.De F.RS. E. and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the University of Edin- 


burgh. 8vo. pp. 120. 


THE title page of this work excited 
our particular attention. It professes to 
contain a series of observations (we sup- 
posed practical as well as speculative) 
on one of the most delicate and im- 
portant points in surgical pathology ; it 
is the first production of the professor of 
anatomy and surgery in the first medical 
school in Europe ; and we are informed, 
by an advertisement, that it has been 
read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. In looking at the table of con- 
tents our expectations were raised still 
higher, for we found twenty-five differ- 
ént subjects enumerated, some of themon 
dificult and controverted points, and all 
of them very interesting to practitioners. 
This delusion began to vanish on refer- 
ring to the size of the book, as we saw 
all these subjects, which have filled vo- 
lumes, discussed and determined in nine- 
ty-two octavo pages, with the assistance 
of large type, frequent spaces, and 
abundance of margin!! Perhaps ‘our 
expectations were raised too high, for 
certain it is, that all our hopes of instruc- 
tion and improvement have been follow- 
ed by disappointment and regret. ‘The 
following analysis of this work will, pro- 
bably, be sufficient to satisfy our readers. 
Yo the observations on crural hernia, 


which is the professed object of the book, 
a general account of all the varieties of 
hernia is prefixed. Here are strange 
and wonderful cases, some related at full 
length, others only hinted at, none of 
which serve to illustrate any theory, or 
to furnish any practical conclusion. 
Next follows a dull enumeration of the 
causes of hernia, and some general re- 
marks on the nature of the hernial sac, 
on the diagnosis, prognosis, &c. At page 
44, the observations on crural hernia be- 
gin; and first, an anatomical description 
of the crural arch is given. Mr. Gime 
bernat, a Spanish surgeon, first pointed 
out the peculiar termination of the ob- 
lique muscles, and described the forma- 
tion of what he called the crural arch. 
He showed the propriety of attending to 
this structure in performing the opera- 
tion for crural hernia, though his de- 
scription is not very accurate or easily 
understood. Dr. Monro has not been 
more successful in his description, but 
he has excelled Mr. Gimbernat in his re- 
presentation of the crural arch, in a 
drawing. The situation of the blood 
vessels, in respect to the hernial sac, then 
engages our author’s attention, and some 
acute and pertinent remarks are made 
on the course of the epigastric artery. 
SD 3 
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Camper’s opinion on the impossibility of 
dividing this artery is ably controverted, 
and a long passage is quoted from 
Rougemont’s translation of Richter’s 
treatise. We remembered to have read 
these sensible criticisms, whic were pub- 
lished without a name’ in a northern 
periodical journal. There can be no 
doubt of the author, as, on comparing 
the passages, we find the remarks pre- 
cisely the same, and expressed in the 
same clear and decided language. No 
allusion, however, is made to that pub- 
lication. Aiter describing Gimbernat’s 
mode of operating, our author quotes 
the operation proposed by his father so 
far back as many years ago, which has 
always been recommended in his surgical 
lectures. With this quotation the vo- 
lume terminates; but an appendix, con- 
sisting of sixteen pages, is added, which 
is wholly occupied with an extract from 
Dr. Monro’s treatise on the burse mucose. 
The use of this appendix is not very evi- 
dent, except it was to serve as stuffing, 
to make something like a book; for the 
practice there recommended of not di- 
viding the hernial sac is dangerous, and 
often impracticable. 

The merits of this first essay cannot be 
tated very high: it will not entitle the 
author to the smallest niche in the tem- 


Arr. XLUT. The Soldier's 
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ple of fame. If we consider it as an in- 
augural dissertation, and it resembles the 
generality of these first flights, it is en- 
titled to some praise, and may be read 
“ baud sine fruciu.’ There is great in- 
dustry and assiduity displayed in collecte 
ing materials; almost every sentence 
can boast of its derivation from some 
writer or some respectable practitioner. 
Books and conversation appear to have 
furnished Dr. Monro with all the sub- 
stance of his work—* ore trahit quodcunque 
potest, atque addit acervo.” We are un- 
able to guess his reasons for choosing 
such a subject. ‘fhe faults in his man- 
ner of treating it may be ascribed more 
to his situation, as an operator on the 
dead body, than to any want of abilities 
for such pursuits. We should therefore 
caution him not to venture again before 
the public on such a practical subject, 
where he has such slender opportunity 
for displaying his acquirements, and 
where so many things contribute to ex- 
pose and aggravate his defects. _ 

The plates connected with this work 
are six in number; they are very neatly 
engraved, apparently from very accurate 
drawings. ‘The names of the artists are 
not, mentioned, although they contribute 
so large a share to the merit and price of 
the publication: “ sic vos non vobis, Sc.” 


Friend; containing familiar Instructions to the Loyal Polun- 


teers, Yeomanry Corps, and Military Men in general, on the Preservation and Recovery 
wl TTealth, By Wivtiam Buatr, 4.M. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Fellow of the Medicil Societies of London, Paris, and Brussels, Sc. 


AMONG the many publications of 
temporary interest, which the general 
arming of the nation has given rise to, 
the present compilation will be favour- 
ably distinguished, as containing much 
useful matter, selected from good and va- 
rious authorities, on all the functions of 
the hospital surgeon, and that important 
part of the duties of the officer which 
relates to the preservation of the health 
of his men. 


An abstract of this little compilation 
would be useless; the whole forms a 
very useful manual of health for the 
camp and military-hospital. The chap: 
ter on diet and ccokery is perhaps the 
best. 

A few wooden cuts are added, on the 
tourniquet and its application, the camp- 
ventilator, and a spring waggon [or con- 
veying the wounded. 


Arr. XLIV. Anthropology, or the Natural History of Man; with a comparative View 


of the Structure and Functions of animated Beings in general. 


By Wicuiam Brair, 


4M. Member of the Reyal College of Surgeons, Surgeon of the Lock Hospital, &c. pp. 


163. 8vo. 
A COPIOUS syllabus of the author's 


lectures on physiclogy, which, if well 
filled up, would grow into a system 
nearly as complete as the present state 
of knowledge would allow of. ‘To con- 
clude with eclat, Mr. Blair magnani- 
mously attacks the renowned system of 


craniognomy, devised by Dr. Gall, of 
Vienna, and congratulates us on our 
escape irom a “ general contamination’’ 
of materialism, a system in which there 
is * too little of sound philosophy for 
thinking men, and too little of common 
sense for the vulgar.” 
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By Cuarres Brannon Taye, 
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Illustrations of some H) the Injuries to which the lower Limbs are exposed. 
Tember of the late Corporation of Surgeons in London, 


of the Repel Medical Society in Edinburgh, of the Medical Society in London, and Surgeon 


of the Gloucester Infirmary, 40. pp. 37. 


OBSERVATIONS of this kind made 


from cases actually occurring are always 


valueole. The author has had the op- 
portnoity of examining, in two instances, 
after death, the state of parts deranged 


by violent, but not of itself fatal, exter- 
nal injury: the one a dislocation of the 
temur, the other a fracture of the neck 
of the upper articulating head of the 
same bone, without complete dislocation. 
These cases are the basis of the present 
short publication, and have furnished 
seven plates of the appearances after dis- 
section. 

It is well known to surgeons that, of 
these two accidents, dislocation without 
fracture, though generally caused by ter- 
rible violence, producing immediate de- 
formity, and requiring often excessive 
exertion to be reduced, is less formidable 
than a fracture of the neck of the femur; 
which last is incurable, no instance being 
well authenticated, we believe, of a perfect 
cure of this calamitous injury. The diag- 
nosis of the two is therefore important, 
but sometimes difficult,especially in stout, 
¢orpulent, and muscular subjects, 

In the present case, the dislocation was 
upwards and outwards; and on account 
of the other injuries, which soon proved 
mortal, no reduction was attempted. 

In two other cases which occurred to 
the author, the attempts at reduction 
were successful; and the following re- 
marks upon this operation may interest 
our readers. 


«« The taxis or reduction of the dislocated 
thigh bone is often a difficult operation. I 
know of no mode which invariably promises 
success. Much must be left to the inge- 
nuity of the surgeon, who will vary the pos- 
ture of the patient, and the application of his 
own effort, to reduce the bone, as his judg- 
ment shall direct him in the instance before 
him. 

«« One principle, however, I think may be 
laid down, viz. to fix the pelvis firmly when- 
ever extension of the limb is to be made. In 
a strong muscular mgn, whose thigh had 
been dislocated upwards and outwards, alter 
fruitlessly trying other methods, the follow- 
ing process succeeded. He was laid prone 
upon a bed; a sheet was passed between his 
thigh, and held firmly by two assistants. I 
then knelt upon .the pelvis, in order to 
keep it steady, and resist its being raised up 
when the extension should be made. Three 
men then pulled at a towel, fastened round 


the thigh above the knee, and drew it in such 
a direction as to carry the thigh upwards; 
that is, in relation to the trunk, backwards. 
I then rested my two hands on the head of 
the bone, and pushed it dowawards and for- 
wards with all my strength ; and after a short 
exertion of our powers in this manner, I di» 
rected a gentleman who held the leg to twist 
the toes suddenly outwards, upon which the 
head rushed into the acetabulum with a loud 
noise. 

« T tried the same, and a variety of other 
methods, in a very muscular aniddle-aged 
woman, unsuccessfully, within six hours 
after her accident. She took half a drachm 
of Dover's powders at bed-time the succeeding 
night, and the next morning used the warm 
bath, aud was well sweated for two hours bes 
fore the intended time of repeating the taxis. 
She was laid upon a bed, on the sound side. T 
then pressed my left hand against the head of 
the bone, one of my knees against its body, a 
little higher than the middle, and with the 
other hand I drew her knee outwards, The 
leg was supported by an assistant, the knee 
bent toaright angle. ‘Three persons made 
steady the pelvis by holding a sheet passed be- 
tween the thighs, and three others made the 
extension. In this manner our strength was 
exerted for some time, and I plainly felt the 
head of the bone move, but the reduction 
was not completed. We renewed our at- 
tempts in the same manner, except that 4 
gentleman, who became one of the extenders, 
placed his foot firmly against the arch of the 
pubis (properly defended) and thereby both 
increased his power Of extension, and, at the 
same time, rendered the pelvis more steady 
and fixed. The. force being continued tor 
some time, and my hands and knee bein 
applied in the manner already described, i 
directed the assistant, who supported the 
bent leg, suddenly to carry the internal ancle 
towards the other leg, and to twist the tocs 
outwards, and then the head slipped into the 
acetabulum. The day on which the accident 
took place there was uncommon rigidity and 
hardness of the muscles; but after the opera- 
tion of the sudorific and the bath, the tension 
and resistance were greatly diminished.” 





A good case is added of compound 
Inxation of the tarsus, in which, as the 
bones could not be returned, and there 
was no alternative but amputation, or 
removing the protruded bone ; the lattcy 
was adopted, and the astragalus was en- 
tirely taken out. 

The patient recovered, and was able 
to walk, in six months, with the assist. 
ance, however, of a stick, a jointed iron 
from the hip, aud a high shoe. The 
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case shews the powers of nature in reco- 

very from such serious injury, but we 

question whether amputation would not 

have been preferable. 

Arr. XLVI. 
the Esophagus. 


pital. Vol. II. Svo. 


OUR readers are too well acquainted 
with the former volume of this work to 
require to be informed of its contents, 
any further than to remind them, that in 
it the author treats very fully of the me- 
thed of removing stricture by caustic first 
proposed by John Hunter, explains the 
structure of the parts, gives very full di- 
rections for the application of the caus- 
tic, and relates a variety of cases, both of 
the more frequent kind, and where other 
morbid symptoms accompanied the stric- 
ture, and often interfered with the pro- 
posed mode of cure. The stricture of 
the xsophagus is also noticed briefly in 
the first voiume. 

In the present volume Mr. H. takes 
a much wider range; he first endea- 
vours to point out a sufficient diagnosis 
between temporary spasm of the urethra 
and permanent stricture ; after which he 
assumes the position, that stricture is in 
itself a primary cause of a great variety 
of diseases, chiefly of the organs connect- 
ed with its seat, or contiguous to it, often 
unsuspected, and often going on to a 
fatal termination after severe and pro- 
tracted misery. 

The general complexion of the work, 
therefore, is to direct the attention of the 
practitioner more particularly to this dis- 
ease than hus hitherto been done, to in- 
duce him to bear constantly in mind the 
possibility of its existence, where any 
morbid affection of the organs exist ; 
and to lead him to have recourse to the 
Hunterian method of cure with caution 
and perseverance. 

The propriety of use of the caustic in 
the extensive manner in which Mr. H. 
recommends, and very largely practises, 
has been, and still is, the subject of much 
controversy. We do not think it incum- 
bent upon us to enter into it in this place, 
our present object being briefly to staie 
the arguments for the practice here 
brought by its ablest defender. 





Nhe author in the preface relates the 
particulars of a successful case where 


ihe caustic was condemned by Mr. Ben- 
jymio Hell, the only one of his opposers 


\ } -m he norcamallie naticee 
WUOM 1ie phd ny sass ) Notices, 
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The plates are executed in an extreme- 
ly coarse style. ‘The work is very hand- 
somely dedicated to the governors of the 
Gloucester Infirmary. 


Practical Observations on the Treaiment of Strictures in the Urethra and in 


By Everarp Home, £sg. F.R.S. Surgeon to St. George's Hos- 


The first chapter contains general ob- 
servations upon strictures, from which, 
as itis in some degree the summary of 
the opinions afterwards maintained, and 
unembarrassed by cases, we shall extract 
several passages. 

First, of the symptoms of constitu- 
tional diseases, induced by stricture, the 
author thus speaks. 


«¢ The constitutional symptoms, which be- 
long to a stricture in the urethra, have been 
more frequently mistaken for,an origina! dis- 
ease than those of any other local complaint; 
and it isonly within these few years that this 
error has been detected. J have been ena- 
bled to determine, that the following consti- 
tutional affections, which I shall soon men- 
tion, occasionally belong to strictures inethe 
urethra, by three diflerent modes. ‘The first 
is, that patients are liable to them when la- 
bouring under that disease; the second, that 
they very often are brought on in the course 
ofa few hours after an armed bougie has keen 
applied to the stricture ; and whenever they 
follow such an application, it has been found 
that the symptom then produced has, at a tor- 
mer period, been met with in the same pa- 
tient. The third is, that afier the removal 
of the stricture the symptoms disappear, al- 
though the patient had been liable to them 
fora number of years. Such evidence, when 
collected upon a large scale by a person of ex- 
tensive experience, can admit of little if any 
fallacy.” 

The particularsymptoms are paroxysms 
resembling that of a regular intermit- 
tent, (also often brought on by the ap- 
plication of caustic,) feverish indispost- 
tion, extreme irritability both of mind 
and body, derangement in the digestive 
organs, sometimes erysipelas, and erup- 
tions of the skin. 

‘The stricture, when of long duration, 
often changes from being only a mem- 
branous band to a hard cartilaginous 
body, requiring all the skill of the sur- 
geon, and we imagine that degree of re; 
solute patience in the sufferer, which 
would only be endured, generally speak- 
ing, in diseases ot the part here affected. 
‘The inference, from much experience, 
Mr. H. lays down witi confidence. 


** This mode of treating stijetures having 
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been in use now for eight vears, a sufficient 
time is elapsed to admit of some conclusion 
being drawn respecting the consequences 
which are produced by it, and the permanency 
of its effects ; and so great has been the num- 
ber of those who have submitted to it, that, 
notwithstanding the many diflicultics which 
still attend the subject, the following con- 
clusions are given as formed upon a very ex- 
teusive series of observations. 

«« That it does not dispose the parts to take 
on any other disease is sufficiently establish- 
ed, as there is no one instance within my ob- 
servation in which that has been the case. 

«* That the parts recover themselves after 
the use of caustic, and acquire the natural 
smooth surface they originally possessed in 
common with the rest of the urethra, is also 
completely ascertained. 

*¢ That removing the strictures restores the 
parts to all their natural functions has been 
proved by the effect on patients in a married 
state, who had for years palliated the symp- 
toms by means of bougies, and during that 
period had not begot children ; but who were 
afterwards capable of doing so during the 
game marriage. 

«These are the essential points which 
could not be determined by any reasoning, 
and were therefore only to be ascertained by 
experience.” : 


Several causes of what may be called 
spurious stricture, or temporary obstruc- 
tion of the urethra, are related, all of 
which have been mistaken for true stric- 
ture, and occasionally have exposed the 
sufferers to the use of the caustic, where- 
by extreme mischief has been produced 
and the practice itself brought into dis- 
credit. A most calamitous case is re- 
lated of inflammation of the bladder pro- 
ducing permanent obstruction of urine 
and constant pain, which had so much 
the appearance of stricture as to induce 
the surgeon to apply caustic several 
times, and with temporary relief to the 
strangury. ‘The latter part of the case 
is so instructive, that we must relate it 
jn the author’s words, 


** Tn this state he came to town, and put 
himself under my care. He was now very 
much emaciated, and appeared to be in a state 
beyond recovery, independently of the state 
of the complaint in his bladder. Upon exa- 
mining the urethra by a bougie, this couid 
not be passed beyond the bulb of the urethra ; 
] ceuld not, however, procure any impression 
upon the point of it, so as to satisfy my 
nind of the real state of the part He re- 
gnested me to use the caustic, as the only 
means of giving him ease, from the distress- 
ig pain he had at the glans penis ; and upon 
applying it, he found himself next day easier. 
J nade several attempts to get an impression 
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of the stricture uvon the boucie, butin vain 
and always applied the caustic, to give my 
patient a temporary relief. After using the 
bougie four or five times, I passed a silver 
catheter, of a size larger than the bougie I 
had used, and found it went with perfect case 
into the bladder. This explained to me the 
present state of the case ; and | informed the 
patient, that there was now no stricture, the 
passage was perfectly open, and the whole of 
the remaining disease was in the internal 
membrane of the bladder, and therefore the 
only object was to enable the parts to re- 
cover themselves by soothing them, and to 
strengthen the constitution by nourishment. 
He became, however, weaker and weaker, 
and in the course of three months died. 

«¢ During this period he had frequent ri- 
gors and cold sweats, which are common at- 
tendants upon diseases of the bladder ; but 
the symptoms of which he died were wast- 
ing of flesh, loathing of food, occasional 
sickness, without his being aware of his gra- 
dual decay. At Jast he was so weak as scarcely 
to bear being moved. He had his faculties 
perfectly clear, and his recollection complete, 
till within a few hours of bis death. 

«Upon inspecting the parts afier death, 
it appeared that there had been no stricture 
in any part of the urethra. The internal 
membrane of the bladder was in a state of 
ulceration, particularly the lower part, where 
ihe ureters enter into it, except a line not 
broader than the eighth of an inch, extending 
from each ureter to the middle line, where 
the two streams would unite. The orifices 
of the ureters were in a state of ulceration, 
and inflammation had extended itself along 
the internal surface of the left ureter to the 
kidney, the pelvis and infundibula of which 
were in a state of ulceration. 

««'The use of the caustic had made five 
different holes through the membrane of the 
urethra, of the size of the end of a com- 
mon bougie, at a small distance from each 
other ; a large abscess had formed between 
the perineum and buttock, into which the 
urine escaped by these orifices. The imme- 
diate cause of his death, I should believe, 
was the state of the kidney, having seen two 
other cases in which a diseased state of the 
pelvis of the kidney produced similar symp- 
toms,” 


TRICTURES IN THE URETHRA, Ke. 





A more instructive warning against the 
rash application of the caustic could 
hardly have been found ; and notwithe 
standing the original disease of the blad- 
der and kidney, we can hardly refuse to 
attribute a very large share of the fatal 
event to the caustic itself, the dreadful 
effects of which Mr, H, has so candidly 
related. 

In such cases as these it does not ap- 
pear that the author has any other cri- 
terion of the existence of stricture than 
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the impression made on the point of the 
bougie. 

The author next relates several very 
interesting cases of strictures requiring 
an unusual number of applications of the 
caustic fortheir removal. He attributes 
this to a change in the texture of the ori- 
ginal stricture, and a supposed complica- 
tion of action and re-action between old 
and new strictures. In one of the cases 
the caustic had been applied during six 
years no less than 486 times. The final 
success was considerable and probably 
would be compleat, and a just observa- 
tion is added which will apply to many 
of these excessively tedious cases. 


*¢ In 1803 this patient continued free from 
any relapse, but was under the necessity of 
passing a bougie daily, and leaving it in the 
urethra for haif'an hour, to keep the canal in 
a state of tranquillity ; for he found that when 
he omitted to do so, occasional symptoms 
of irritation came on. 

«On contemplating the sufferings of the 

atient during so long a period as six years, 
3t may be observed, that few men would have 
had the same degree of perseverance, and that 
a cure was hardly worth so dear a price. 
This, however, is not by any means a just 
view of the case, since the whole time he 
‘was under this treatment he suffered less, 
both in body and mind, from the effects of 
the caustic, than he had done from the symp- 
toms of the disease previous to its being 
adopted, and the degree of relief he received 
from the immediate effect of the applications 
upon the parts irritated, was more than suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the local pain it pro- 
duced.” 


A very long and very prolix but 
highly valuable case is given by the pa- 
tient himself, a general officer, past the 
middle age, who had long suffered under 
severe stricture, that had bafled Daran, 
Hunter, and many of the men of pecu- 
liar eminence in diseases of this organ. 
The case is a daily register for five 
months of incessant application of caus- 
tic at as short intervals as could possibly 

2 allowed of, and attended with the final 
success of making a complete passage 
through a great variety of strictures into 
the bladder. 

After this point was secured, the pa- 
tient recovered to so great a degree as 
to enjoy life very considerably, though 
the power of retaining urine was so much 
impaired as to prevent him from mixing 
freely in society, and a mucous discharge 
from the bladder remained. It is flat- 
tering to the practitioner, after so long 
wud assiduous attendance, to have his 
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patient thus describe his feelings and his 
sentiments. 


** Now for the bright side of the picture; 
my gencral health is so much improved, that 
Iam congratulated by all my acquaintance 
upon my appearance. I can ride ten miles 
with much satisfaction, and whenever I 
have a call to make water, it passes without 
difficulty. I feel no pain of any kind; in 
short, could I surmount the frequency of 
making water, there would be very few men 
of my age (sixty-five) more robust. This 
amazing change from a life of pain and mi- 
sery [ attribute entirely to the operation of 
the caustic. This copy of the journal, which 
I kept during the operation, [ give to Mr. 
Home, and hope he will be pleased to consi- 
der it as an acknowledgment of his profes- 
sional abilities, and of my grateful remem- 
brance Of their exertion.” 


Four years afterwards this patient 
died, The irritability of the bladder, 
which had never left him, encreased, 
calculous concretions formed, and his 
complicated sufferings put an end to his 
existence. On dissection the cause of 
death was traced to the bladder, but the 
urethra remained sound and uniform 
through its whole extent. 

Our limits will not allow us to exa- 
mine the other cases of disease occasion- 
ed by and accompanying stricture. 

A valuable chapter, already published 
in the second volume of the transactions 
of a society for promoting medical and 
chirurgical knowledge, is here very pro- 
perly inserted, containing cases in which 
suppression of urine, in consequence of 
stricture, has required puncturing the 
bladder. 

Some cases are given of strictures in 
the zsophagus, cured by the bougie sim- 
ple, or armed with caustic. The fol- 
lowing valuable diagnostic remarks we 
shall transcribe. Besides the stricture, 
the esophagus is liable to two other dis- 
eases, both of which produce difficulty 
of swallowing. 


«* One of these is a thickening of the coat 
of the zsophagus, which extends to the sur- 
rounding parts, and in the end generally be- 
comes cancerous, or, in other words, an in- 
curable disease: the other is an ulcer on the 
lining of the xsophagus ; this last is com- 
monly a little below the seat of the stricture, 
and is upon the posterior part which lies on 
the vertebra ofthe neck. Both of these pro- 
duce a difliculty in swallowing, and in their 
early stages are only to be distinguished from 
stricture by an examination with the bougie ; 
when the disease is more advanced, the othes 
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symptoms which arise sufficiently explain the 
nature of the disease. 

‘* Strictures appear to be a disease belong- 
ing to the earlier periods of life, while the 
other two are more commonly met with at 
an advanced age. 

- Passing a bougie in cases of stricture in 
the esophagus requires considerable dexterity 
as well as in those of the urethra, and I have 
found that it is more easily done while the 
tongue is brought forwards out of the mouth, 
than in any other statc of the parts.” 

* a * * 

«« When a bougie is passed with a view to 
determine the nature of the complaint, and 
it passes down to the distance of eight inches, 
measuring from the cutting edge of the front 
teeth in the upper jaw, the surgeon may be 
satisfied that it is beyond the usual seat of 
the stricture ; and if it is brought back with- 
oui any resistance, he may conclude, that 
the aperture of the xsophagus considerably 
exceeds the size of the bougie which had 
been used. But if the bougie stops at the 
distance of six and a-half inches, or even 
lower, he is to retain it there with an uni- 
form steady pressure for half a minute, so as 
to receive on its point an impression of the 
surface to which it was opposed. If the end 
of the bougie retains its natural form, or 
nearly so, and there is an indentation like 
the mark of a cord on its side, whether ail 
round, or only partially, he may decide that 
the disease is a stricture ; but if, on the other 
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IT is necessary to inform our readers 
what this air-pump vapour-bath is. It 
is, as its name imports, an air-pump; 
what answers to the receiver is an oblong 
truncated wooden box, made very strong 
and tight, somewhat in the form of a 
fracture-box for the leg, but perfectly 
close, excepting an opening at one end, 
just wide enough to admit the limb, and 
with a broad border of oil-silk, which, 
when the limb is in the box, draws round 
it, and the opening where it entered, so 
as to exclude the external air. At the 
other end of the box, is a common piston 
for exhausting the air, and also a tube 
through which steam may be thrown 
into the box, and foment the part within 
it. 

It was invented, we are told, by a Mr. 
Smith of Brighton, who took it from the 
old idea of sucking out poison from 
wounds, and supposed that gout, rheuma- 
tism, and other morbid causes might, in 
like manner, be sucked out from a limb. 
It is, infact, a machine for dry-cupping, 


-be taken up or rejected lightly. 


779 
hand, the bougie passes without an cifii- 
culty to the distance of seven a half 
inches, and when broucht back 1 oint has 


an irregular jagged surface, it is eo ially clear 
that the disease is an ulcer on the posterior 
surface of the esophagus.” 


A successful case of strictured rectum, 
cured by caustic, concludes the work. 

Such are the general contents of this 
volume. The whole subject is highly 
important to surgeons, as embracing a 
very interesting part of surgical prac- 
tice, one which is much controverted, 
and which is of too serious a nature to 
Mr. 
Home is fully aware that he is wielding 
a most active and hazardous weapon, and 
a statement like the present was demand- 
ed of one who stood a conspicuous advo- 
cate for its use. Wedo not think hehas 
altogether made out so satisfactorily, 
(and perhaps the thing is in its nature 
impossible) the extent of injury which 
the caustic is capable of committing, as 
the benefit which may attend its use, but 
we are convinced, that no one can peruse 
the volume before us without participat- 
ing in some of the advantages which the 
author himself has acquired by very suce 
cessful and very extensive practice. 


Facts and Observations respecting the Air-Pump Vapour-Bath in Gout, 
By Racreu Bircsorovcu, M.D. Member 
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united to one for fomenting, and both 
the idea and the execution deserve some 
attention, as we are convinced there are 
many cases in which such a powerful 
derivative topical application might prove 
of material service. 

The author gives some cases of its uti- 
lity, and many speculations as to the ex- 
tent to which the practice might be car- 
ried. ‘The practitioner will readily con- 
ceive the cases where it might be advise- 
able, rheumatic indolent tumours, para- 
lysis, perhaps gout, &c. &c. Dr. Bleg- 
borough also proposes it for ulcers.— 
Here, however, much discrimination is 
required, for such a powerful topic is 
equally capable of doing great mischief. 
His proposal for using it to chilblains is 
promising. The machine is the pro- 
perty of a patentee, who disposes of the 
privilege of using it both personally and 
professionally. 

The machine is illustrated by a very 
neat plate. 
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THE abilities and experience of the 
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ingenious author of this work have al-: 


ready gained him considerable celebrity, 
and the publication now before us will 
be found to possess those claims to at- 
tentive consideration, which are derived 
from accurate observation, sound judg- 
ment, and a perspicuous detail of in- 
teresting facts. 

The first chapter is on fractures of 
the skull. In this, the author combats 
the practice pursued by Mr. Pott, that 
ot taking away part of the integuments, 
to give room for examining the state of 
the skull. It is always sufficient to make 
an incision for this purpose, and to have 
the integuments held back while the ex- 
amination is pursued. The author is of 
epinion that there are various inconve- 
Riences attending the employment of the 
trephine, for the purpose of removing 
such parts of the skull as may be in- 
jured, and therefore recommends the use 
ef a saw, which may be worked gently 
in a straight or curvilinear direction. 
saws of this kiad he has used for a great 
tumber of years, and finds that much 
tess of the cranium ts obliged to be re- 
moved when they are employed, than 
must be done in the usual manner of 
operation. 

In a case of caries in the tibia, the vi- 
tiated bone was successfully removed by 
the saw now mentioned, and in another 
case, when tlhe posterior tibial artery 
was wounded, the removal of a portion 
of the fibula allowed the artery to be got 
at, and taken up. 

Chapter 2d. On the Cataract.—The 
author informs us, that he cannot enter 
mto a fair comparison between the ope- 
gation of couching and that of extrac- 
tion, because he has only performed the 
Jatter operation once, and then, though 
he did it with a great deal of care, the 
inferior half of the cornea became opake, 
so as to deprive his patient of the benefit 
of the operation. Couching he has been 
in the habit of performing for. thirty- 
three years, and with so extensive an 
experience of its merits has not been 
able to find it liable to any of the ob- 
jections made against it by Baron Wen- 
zel. He prefers a round needle flat- 
tened near the point to the spear-pointed 
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one generally in use. Several cases are 
given in which this operation was per- 
formed, and one is mentioned, where, 
from the unsteadiness of the patient, and 
the power which was possessed of draw- 
ing in.the eye, he could not succeed in 
depressing the cataract; but the mere 
passing a needle through it, answered 
the purpose of producing its gradual 
absorption, and of thus restoring the 
sight of the patient. 

Chap. 3d. On the strangulated Her- 
nia.—Much difference of opinion has 
taken place on the propriety of blood- 
letting in this disease. ‘The author is 
inclined to conclude, that there are cases. 
in which this remedy may be useful, and 
others in which it will prove pernicious. 
Bleeding has generally failed in pro- 
ducing a reduction of the gut, but it has 
never (as Mr. Wilmer supposes), with- 
in the author’s knowledge, rendered the 
subsequent operation more dangerous, 
Purgative medicines by the mouth are 
condemned, glysters have been of little 
service, the warm bath has not uniformly 
done good. 


** Gentle efforts with the hand to reduce 
the prolapsed part are perhaps attended with 
less danger, and with greater prospect of suc- 
cess, while the patient lies in the bath, than 
in any other position. ‘The free use of opiates 
coincides with that of warm bathing, and, 
under’some circumstances, these means de- 
serve to be tried im conjunction.” 

Opiates are not in general successful 
in producing a reduction of the intestines, 
but they are useful in mitigating the 
symptoms, when it is necessary to ree 
move the patient to a considerable dis- 
tance. Cold stupes, and the cold bath, 
have oftener failed than been service 
able. Injections, a decoction of tobacco 
(made by boiling a drachm of the cut 
leaves for ten minutes ina pint of water), 
are, upon the whole, considered as th 
most efficacious remedies in the strany 
gulated hernia, previous to the operation, 

The author is decidedly of opinion, 
that the operation should be performed 
early, to give it a chance of success, 
When he first begam business, he lost 
three patients in five, on whom the ope- 
ration was performed, from delaying it 
too long, 
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t¢ Having more experience of the urgency 
of the disease, I de » it my custom, when 
called to a patient who had laboured two or 
three days under the disease, to wait only 
about two hours, that I might try the effect 
of bleeding (if this evacuation was not for- 
bidden by some peculiar circumstances of the 
case) and the tobacco glyster. In this mode 
of practice 1 lost about two patients in nine 
upon whom I operated. This hey “aac 
is drawn from cases nearly similar, leaving 
out of the account those cases in which a 
gangrene of the intestine had taken place. 

«© T have now, at the time of writing this, 
performed the operation thirty-five times ; 
and have often had occasion to Jament that I 
had performed it too late, but never that [ 
had performed it too soon. There are some 
cases so urgent, that it is not adviseable to 
lose any time in the trial of means to produce 
a reduction: The delay of a few hours may 
cut off all hope of success, when a speedy 

@ operation might have saved the life of the 
patient.” 


The author particularly describes the 
mode of operation to be pursued in 
strangulated scrotal hernia, and annexes 
many remarks, which are well worthy 
of attention. The strangulation of the 
femoral hernia, he is of opinion, does 
not arise from Poupart’s ligament, but 
agrees with M. Gimbernat in thinking 
that it is from a ligament existing in the 


aponeurotic sheath, which envelopes the 
great vessels of the thigh, and is strongly 
attached at its superior part to th 


pubis. 


This ligament ‘* runs transversely, but 
does not descend obliquely, as that lizam 
does. On the contrary, it raiher ascend 
it approaches the symphysis ot the ossa 
bis, pussine behind, and decussating, the 
extremity of Poupart’s ligament. 





”» 


The author denominates it femoral 
ligament, and itis by the division of this 
that the return is cflected. 

Several useful practical observations 
are made on the proper treatment of the 
omentum, which may be included in 
the herntary sac. 

A new species of scr hernia is 
scribed by the author, as having occurred 
in an infant of fifteen months old. 





«© This hernia diflered both from the com- 
mon scrotal rupture, in which the hernial 
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) , 
sac lies on the outside of 


unica vagina- 
lis; and also from the nia congenita, 
where the prolapse d part comes into contact 
with the testicle, having no other hernial sac 
besides the tunica yaginalis.” 


In this case the hernial sac was in 





contact with the testicle, and therefore 
within the tunica vaginalis. The author 
terms it hernia infantilis. He thus enu- 
merates the species of scrotal hernia : 


«© 1. If the abdominal aperture of this 
process is open when the intestine or omen- 
tum 1s protruded, the rupture is then ‘called 
hernia congenita. 2. If the upper part of 
the process remains open, but the abdominal 
aperture is closed, and is capable of resisting 
the force of the protruding part, the ‘hernia 
then becomes of that specics which I have 
now described, the hernia infantilis. 8. If 
the cavity of the upper part of the process is 
obliterated, and the septum is formed a litte 
above the testicle, as in the adult state, the 
hernial sac then descends on the outside of 
the tunica vaginalis, and forms the most 
common species of scrotal rupture, which 
may with propriety be called hernia virilis.” 


The following description is given of 
a new truss tor the exomphalos, in- 
vented by. an ingenious mechanic of 
Leeds : 


«< Tt consists of two pieces of thin elastie 
steel, which surround the sides of the ab- 
domen, and nearly meet behind. At their 
anterior extremity they form conjointly ar 
oval ring, to one side of which is fastened a 


steel of the form represented. Az 






is plac ed the pad or 
ses upon the hernia. By She 
sig spring the hernia ts represset 


In every position of the body, and ts thereb 


retained coustantly within the abdomen. A 
piece of calico or jean is fastened to cach side 
of the oval ring, havine a continued loop at 
hrough which a piece of tape is 
y be tied behind the body. This 
contrivance ine} ps to preserve the in trumene 


steady in its proper situation.” 








Chapter 4th. Of the Fungus Hema- 
todes.—This disease has not been notic- 
ed by any author, whose works have 
come under the knowledge of Mr. Hey, 
vious to the completion of this pa- 
per. But aspecies of it he has since 
found, described by Mr. Burns, of Glas- 
row; under the name of Spengoid in- 
lammation. 

The following case will give a view of 
the origin gress of this singular 
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«© Aucust 20th, 1801, James Richardson. 
a stout man, aged fifty years, consulted 
meon account of a large tumour on the 
posterior part of his left shoulder. Upon 
a careful examination I could not doubt of 
its being a tumour of that intractable species, 
to which I haye given the name of Fungus 
Henatodes. 
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«s As the knowledge of this discase in its 
incipient state may be of importance, | will 
give a description of this case ; which I ap- 
prehend will not be found inapplicable to the 
general appearance of the disease, when it 
arises spontaneously, without any previous 
operation, upon a part not endued with great 
sensibility. 

«« The tumour was not painful. It had 
atisen toa considerable size before the patient 
was aware of its existence ; and it was first 
pvinted out to him by his friends, who ob- 
served, that the posterior part of one shoulder 
was become larger than the other. 

<< Tt did not interrupt the motion of the 
muscles upon which it was situated ; the pa- 
tient being able, as he informed me, to bt 
low his laborious employment of a black- 
smith as well as usual. 

<¢ Its situation seemed to be between the 
integuments and external muscles, a litte 
below the joint of the shoulder, covering a 
great part of the scapula. 

** Its form and size may be understood by 
the following measurement, which I took 
with a marked tape: from the base on one side 
to that on the opposite side, where the breadth 
was the greatest, carrying the measure over 
the summit of the tumour, it measured 12 
inches.. The measure taken across the tu- 
mour, in the same way, at its smallest breadth, 
was 8 inches. Its base measured 23 inches. 

*¢ When examined by gentle pressure in va- 
rious ways, it seemed to be of an uneven 
density. In sonie parts an alternate pressure 

ave the sensation of a deep seated fluid. 

Then grasped by the fingers in_ other _— 
one might perceive an irregular hardness. 
This examination gave no pain. 

«* It was moveable, but in a slight degree : 
not so much as a wen formed by an enlarge- 
ment of the adipose membrane. 

*© The cutaneous veins, which ran over 
its surface, were enlarged. : 

“© Some idea of its growth may be obtained 
from the following particulars. It was first 
examined in July 1800, and it was then judg- 
ed to be about half the size at which | found 
it. The patient had been lately at Harrow- 
gate, and had used a hot bath there, which 
he apprehended had much increased the size 
of the tumour. 

*¢ The integuments did not seem to be 
rendered thinner by the distention of the fun- 
gus, which I conceived to be lodged beneath 
and within thein. 

«© The skin had been irritated by some 
stimulating applications which had been 
made toit. I directed the application of the 
cerat. lap. calam. to remove this superficial 
inflammation ; and advised the poor man to 
do nothing else, as 1 conceived the disease to 
be incurable. 

«* 1 saw this patient again in February 
1802, and was informed by him, that he had 
been under the care of some irregular practi- 
tioners, supposed to be skilful in the cure of 
cancers. The tumour was much enlarged, 
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and beginning toulcerate. His countenance 
was fallen and his strength seemed to be de- 
clining.” ‘ 

The author has now seen 16 or 17 
cases of this complaint, but has not been 
able to effect a cure in any of them, ex- 
cept by amputation of the limb, where 
the seat of the disease was in the extre- 
mities. Several instances are mentioned 
in which the mamme were affected with 
enlargements of this kind, Extirpation 
was had recourse to but did not suc- 
ceed. 

“« When the disease occupies merely the 
adipose or cellular membrane lying upon the 
surface of the muscles, the tumour is not 
usually painful in its beginning, nor does it 
impede the motion of the muscles on which 
It is seated. But when deep seated in the 
limbs, it causes pain and weakness of the 
part affected. , 

** The fungus, as it increases in bulk, 

does not render the integuments unifermly 
thin, as in the case of an abscess, In one 
= the tumour, when pressed with the 
iands, will afford the sensation of a deep 
seated fluid, while another part feels hard 
and uneven. 
_ In an advanced stage of the disease, the 
integuinents, and aponeuroses of the muscles, 
(if the fungus is situated beneath this part) 
are burst open, and the fungus which rises 
through the aperture sometimes appears black, 
like a mass of coagulated blood. At other 
times the appearance more resembles an ex- 
coriation. {} nder both these circumstances 
hemorrhages ensue. 

** In this process, the integuments do not 
become uniformly thin, and of a red colour, 
as when purulent matter is making its way ; 
but they continue to feel thick as usual round 
the fungus that has burst through them. 

*¢ This fungus is an organised mass, and 
bleeds wherever it is broken. 

«© When the parts containing the fungus 
are divided, they are found to be in a morbid 
state. The adipose membrane forms a great 
number of pouches, filled witht the fungus, 
upon the removal of which the pouches bleed 
copiously, from every part of their internal 
surface. 

«« Wherever the fungus comes into con- 
tact with the muscles, they lose their natural 
redness, and become brown. They also lose 
their fibrous appearance, and cannot in every 
— distinguished from the adipose mem- 
brane, though a distinction is in general 
evident. 

«* The growth of this fungus cannot al- 
ways be repressed by the strongest escharo- 
tics. Neither the hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, 
the hydrar. muriatus, the antimgn. muria- 
tum, nor the undiluted vitriolic acid, have 
been sufficient for this purpose.” 


A plate is annexed from a drawing of 
one of those cases. 
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Chap. 5th. On dislocations.—Various 
useful remarks are made in this chapter, 
on the nature of luxations or the mode 
of reducing them; but they are too 
much connected with description to ad- 
mit of abridgment. 

Chap. 6th. On internal derangement 
of the knee joint.—This sometimes hap- 
pens in consequence of trifling injuries, 
and if it is not attended to, will in time 
produce a considerable degree of perma- 
nent lameness. The nature of this com- 
plaint may be judged of from one of the 
cases given by the author. 


«© In 1784, the honourable Miss Harriet 
Ingram (now Mrs. Aston), as she was play- 
ing with a child, and making a considerable 
exertion, in stretching herself forwards, and 
stooping to take hold of the child, while she 
rested upon one leg, brought on an imme- 
diate lameness in the knee joint of that leg 
on which she stood. The disorder was consi- 
dered as a simple sprain ; and a plaster was 
applied round the joint. As the lameness 
did not diminish in the course of five or six 
days, [ was desired to visit her. 

«« Upon comparing the knees, I could per- 
ceive no difference, except that, when the 
limbs were placed in a state of compleie ex- 
tension, the ligament of the patella of the 
injured joint seemed to be rather more relax- 
ed than in that joint which had received no 
injury. When I moved the affected knee by 
a gentle flexion and extension, my patient 
complained of no pain; yet she could not 
perfectly extend the leg in walking, nor bend 
itin raising the foot from the floor; but 
moved as if the joint had been stiff, limping 
very much, and walking with pain. 

** [thought it probable, that the sudden 
exertion might in some degree have altered 
the situation of the crass ligaments, or other- 
wise have displaced the condyles of the os 
femoris with respect to the semilunar carti- 
lages ; so that the condyles might meet with 
some resistance when the flexor or extensor 
muscles were put into action, and thereby 
the free motion of the joint might be hinder- 
ed, when the incumbent weight of the body 

ressed the thigh bone closely against the ti- 

ia; though this derangement was not so 

teat as to prevent the joint, when relaxed, 
from being moved with ease. 

«* To remedy this derangement, I placed 
my patient upon an elevated seat, which had 
nothing underneath it that could prevent the 
leg from being pushed backward towards the 
posterior part of the thigh. I then extended 
the joint by the assistance of one hand placed 
just above the knee, while with the other 
hand I grasped the leg. During the conti- 
nuance of the extension I suddenly moved 
the leg backwards, that it might make as 
acute an angle with the thigh as possible. 
This operation I repeated once, and then de- 
sired the young lady to try how she could 


walk. Whatever may be thought. of my 
theory, my practice proved successful ; for 
she was immediately .able to walk without 
Jameness, and on the third day after this re- 
duction she danced at a private ball without 
inconvenience, or receiving any injury from 
the exercise.” 

Chap. 7th. On loose cartilaginous sub- 
stances in the joints.~-These substances, 
ithas generally been thought necessary 
to remove, by an incision made into the 
joint. Butas this operation is a very 
dangerous one, the author was induced 
to make use of a well adapted laced 
knee cap, or a quilted knee piece, which 
answered the purpose of retaining the 
substance within the interior parts of the 
joint, and allowed a free motion without 
inconvenience. ‘The substances were in 
time absorbed. 

Chap. Sth. Of wounds of the joints. — 
The author has had considerable success 
in the treatment of such cases, by taking 
due care to prevent inflammation. 

Chap. 9th. Compound luxation of the 
ancle joint.—In those cases he agrees 
with Mr. Gooch, on the propriety of saws 
ing off the head of the tibia or fibula, if 
either of them protrude through the in- 
teguments. 

Chap. 10th. Of retention of urine.— 
Many useful remarksare contained in this 
chapter, on the different modes of intro- 
ducing the catheter, an operation which 
is often attended with considerable difh- 
culty. The necessity of early having 
recourse to this remedy, when symp- 
toms of retention appear, is strongly in- 
dicated by several cases, and the author 
was particularly led to remark, that an 
involuntary discharge or even the power 
of expeliing a small quantity of urine, fre- 
quently succeeded to retention, but never 
had the effect of emptying the contents of 
the bladder. The use of the catheter was 
therefore as strongly required in such 
cases, as where the retention was com- 
plete. To preserve the flow of urine, an 
elastic catheter was sometimes left in the 
bladder for a continuance ; but the best 
plan appeared to the author, to be that 
of introducing it at certain short inter- 
vals. By the latter means, the patient 
sooner regains the powcr of emptying 
the bladder by natural efforts, than 
when it is suffered to remain constantly 
in the urethra. 

Chap. llth. Cure of the procidentia 
ani in adults. 

«« The relaxed state of the part which came 


down at every evacuation, and the want of 








sufficient stricture in the sphincter ani, satis- 
fied me, says the author, that it was impos- 
sible to afford any effectual relief to my pa- 
tient, unless [could bring about a more firm 
adhesion to the surrounding cellular mem- 
brane, and increase the proper action of the 
sphincter. Nothing seemed to me so likely 
to effect these purposes, as the removal of 
the pendulous flap, and the other protuber- 
ances which surrounded the anus. I hoped 
that the inflammation caused by this opera- 
tion would produce a more firm adhesion of 
the rectum to the surrounding cellular sub- 
stance ; and [ could not doubt that the cir- 
sular wound would bring on a greater stric- 
eure in the sphincter ani. I explained my 
ideas to my patient, and he thought it right 
to submit to the operation which | proposed.” 


His expectations on this ground were 
not deceived, as we learn from five cases 
which he succeeded ir. curing. 

A tumor in the rectum is cured by 
ligature. 

Chap. 12th. Of the cancer of the penis. 
—Several cases-are given of this disease. 
When the body of the penis was affected, 
amputation was necessary, but where 
the disease was confined to the prepuce 
it was sufficient to remove so much of it 
as was diseased. 

Chap. 13th. Convulsions after stran- 
gulation.—In this case convulsions came 
on, after a copious bleeding, which was 
employed in order to restore a man 
who had attempted to hang himself. 
They were considered as arising from 
debility, brought on by the suspension, 
and probably increased by the loss of 
blood, and they were removed by vela- 
tile stimulants given internally. 

Chap. lith. Of a tumour in the 
neck.—This tumour was supposed to 
originate from a varicose distension of 
the veins of the neck, but was afterwards 
found to have arisen from a rupture of 
a small blood-vessel. The author 
examined it, by passing a couching- 
needle into it, a mode which he recom. 
mends for this purpose. On finding 
that it contained blood, a cure was ai- 
tempted, by a gradwal evacuation of the 
contents, which was effected by repeated 

unctures with a couching-needle. 

Chap. 15th. Of the empyema.— 
The deposition of matter was on th 
left side, and the opening for evacuating 
it, was made close to the upper part of 
the 6th rib. The integuments on the 
left side of the thorax were edematous. 
The case terminated favourably. 

Chap. 16th. Of an enlargement of 
the mamn.z2.—Svon after a: i 
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sation of the menses, the mamma, whiich 
had from infancy been larger than usual, 
began to increase in size, and at the age 
of fourteen were so enormous, as to pre- 
vent the patient from being able to walk 
upright. 

‘© The constant bending forwards had 
brought on a permanent curvature in the 
spine. The dragging sensation, arising from 
the weight of her breasts, was so trouble- 
some, that she was never easy unless when 
lying in bed, or sitting with the breasts resting 
upon her knees. 

«« There appeared to be no disease in the 
breasts except that of simple enlargement ; 
and their weight had separated them so far 
from the subjacent pectoral muscles, that I 
could push my finger, along with the integu- 
ments, some way behind each mamma, 
which felt like a bundle of enlarged. glands 
connected together.” 

Amputation seemed to be the only 
mode of relief, and it was therefore de- 
termined to remove the left breast, which 
was the larger, and to wait the event of 
the operation. This was done, and the 
breast, after amputation, weighed eleven 
pounds four otinces avoirdupois. Men- 
strua then‘soon returned after the re- 
moval, and became regular. The right 
mamma decreased in size, though it 
never feil to its natural dimensions, and 
the health was in a little time perfectly 
restored. The curvature of the spine 
continued, though in some degree dimi- 
nished. 

Chap. 17th. Of collections of pus in 
the vagina.—Two cases of this kind are 
given, in both of which the matter was 
inacyst. In one of them, the cyst was 
taken out; in the other it was laid open, 
and filled with lint. A cure wasin both 
of them soon effected. 

Chap. 18th. On alvine concretions. 
Two cases are related of a ball of light 
pliable matter being formed in the intes- 
tines. In one of them the magnitude 
of the concretion seemed to be the 
cause of death. A third case is given 
in which very alarming symptoms were 
produced in a female by hardened excre- 
ment, which was, with very great difit- 
culty, removed. 

Chap. 19th. Of the atheroma.—lIn 
this chapter, a few observations are made 
on the best mode of removing the little 
atheromatous tumours which occasion- 
ally appear in the eyelids. 

On deep-seated abscesses 


Chap. 22d. 
vhich abscesses are not 


in the mamma, 
confined to women in the puerperal state, 


. ry ly 
ov to such as give suck. They are onls 
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to be cured by opening all the sinews, 
however tortuous or deep-seated they 
may be, through their whole extent. 

Chap. 21. On amputation. It is al- 
ways desirable to procure an union of 
parts by the first intention, and this is an 
object which the author constantly bears 
in view in performing this operation. 
In amputation of the thigh and arm, the 
author operates with a triple incision, in 
the following way. 


** He first makes an incision through the 
integuments alone ; secondly, an incision 
through all the muscles made somewhat 
higher than that through the integuments ; 
and thirdly, another incision through that 
part of the muscular flesh which adheres to 
the bone, made round that part of the bone 
where the saw is to beapplied. When these 
incisions are made in their proper places, the 
integuments and muscles on the opposite 
sides of the stump will meet each other con- 
veniently, and may be preserved in contact so 
as to produce a speedy healingof the wound, 
and a convenient covering for the extremity 
of the bone. 

«¢ The proper distances of these incisions 
from each other must be determined by the 
thickness of the limb upon which the ope- 
ration is to be performed, making allowance 
for the retraction of the integuments, and of 
those muscles which are not attached to the 
bone. 

«< I will suppose the operation to be per- 
formed upon the thigh, and the circumfe- 
rence of the limb to be twelve inches, at that 
part where the division of the bone is intend- 
ed tobe made. The diameter of the limb, 
in this cas@ being four inches, ifno retraction 
of the integuments were to take place, a suf- 
ficient covering of the stump would be afford- 
ed by making the first incision at the distance 
of two inches from the place where ihe bone 
is to be sawn, that is, at the distance of the 
semi-diameter of the linb on each side. But 
as the integuments, when in a sound state, 
always recede after they are divided, it is use- 
fal to make some allowance for this reces- 
sion ; and to make the first incision half an 
inch below the semi-diameter of the limb. 

** Supposing the thickness of the integu- 
ments to be half an inch, the diameter of the 
limb after the first incision would be reduc- 


ed to three inches; the second incision 
might, therefore, be made at the distance of 
an inch and half below the place where the 
bone is to be divided: but it is useful to make 
some allowance for the retraction of the 
muscles, particularly the posterior muscles 
of the thigh, which takes place in them to a 
considerable degree in the process of healing. 
These should be divided somewhat lower 
than the rest of the muscles, if it is wished 
that the muscular flesh should retract equally 
on all sides of the stump. The division of 
the posterior muscles may be begun at half 
an inch, and that of the anterior at three 
quarters, above the place where the integu- 
ments were divided. The integuments will 
retract a little both above and below the place 
where they were divided ; but the distance 
from that place must be computed from the 
mark left upon the surface of the museles in 
dividing the integuments. The edge of the 
knife should be directed somewhat obliquely 
upwards in dividing the muscles, and the di- 
vision should be made through the posterior 
muscles at one’stroke, and through the an- 
terior at another. ; 

‘* In order to make the third incision, the 
divided integuments and muscles must be 
drawn — by an assistant, who will ge- 
nerally do this the most conveniently with 
the aid of a retractor, and who should be 
cautious toavoid pulling the periosteum from 
the bone, when the muscles which adhere to 
it are divided. 

«« The most perfect union of the soft parts 
would be produced by making an incision 
through them all in a conical direction; the 
apex of the cone being that part of the bone 
where the saw is to be applied. But such 
an incision is impracticable in the ordinary 
mode of operating ; nor is it necessary for 
the formation gf a good stump.” 


In amputating below the knee, the 
author employs the fap operation, and 
manages so as to saw the bone about 
midway between the knee and ancle. 
Some observations are made in this chap- 
ter on the excision of the metatarsal 
bones, with which the author concludes 
his work, which has afforded us a great 
degree of satisfaction, and will prove a 
valuable acquisition to the practitioner. 


Ant. XLIX. Remarks on the Constitution of the Medical Department of the British Army, 
with a Detail of Hospital Management ; and an Appendix attempting to explain the Ac- 
tion of Causes in producing Fever, and the Operation of Remedies in effecting Cure. By 


Rosertr Jackson, M.D. 


THE medical department of the ar- 
my enjoys very extensive and valuable 
opportunities of practical observation, 
and it is with much satisfaction that we 
now have occasion to advert to the work 
of a physician, who has spent his whole 

Ann. Rey. Vor. Il. 


8yo. p. 351. 


life in the public service, and has been 

distinguished, as well for the attachment 

which he bears to his profession, as his 

unremitting zeal in the prosecution of it. 

A military hospital, under proper re- 

aT ie is one of the best schools of 
3 
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medical experience, and one in which 
there are not the same difficulties to con- 
tend with, which frequently present 
themselves in private practice. ‘The pa- 
tient and his attendants are equally un- 
det military discipline, which enforces, 
as a duty, whatever mode of treatment 
may be considered as proper. Itis much 
to be lamented, that the greater number 
of army medical ‘ieee do not 
possess a portion of that ardour for which 
Dr. Jackson is so much distinguished. 
The habits of life, it is true, which they 
are apt to acquire are by no means fa- 
vourable to observation and enquiry 3 
and, though this may be considered as 
affording an apology for the want of 
energy in the improvement of their pro- 
fession, which is so often observed, yet it 
is to be regretted that the necessity for 
it so much exists. 

The first part of this work is on the 
constitution of the medical department 
of the army. 

Dr. Jackson laments that the army 
medical officer has in general little to 
say on the means necessary to be pur- 
sued for the preservation of health.— 
‘This, he informs us, generally rests with 
commanding officers, who are little dis- 
posed to consult the medical department, 
except on the immediate subject of dis- 
ease. We have known, however, many 
examples, in which a spirited but deco- 
rous interference has been respectfully 
attended to, and have no doubt, that in 
the greater number of examples the 
mind of a commanding officer is open to 
the suggestions of good sense and phi- 
lanthropy. 

The author represents the clements of 
the British medical department as ex- 
tremely heterogeneous, and as therefore 
by no means adapted to produce an 
arrangement, and union of exertion, 
throughout the whole service. Much 
practical experience is required in the 
heads of departments to appreciate ade- 
quately the wants of the service, and the 
qualifications of those to be employed in 
it. This experience can only be obtain- 
ed by actual observation, in the stations 
which they are to superintend, where 
they will learn the practical difficulties 
which often present themselves in the 
arrangements for the sick, and the means 
to be adopted for obviating them. The 
medical board, we are mformed, has 
not one member composing it whose 
education or habits had at all given him 
am Opportunity of being acquainted with 
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the details of military medical service ; 
and besides this circumstance, it is ob- 


jected, that the more lucrative engage- 


ments of private practice, from which 
it is not attempted to debar them, neces- 
sarily withdraws much of that attention 
which ought to be exclusively devoted 
to the regulation of an important branch 
of the service. 

The author considers it as a material 
disadvantage that the education of army 
surgeons is not uniform, and is of opi- 
nion that an examination, as it is usually 
practised, can by no means be regarded 
as a proper test of medical ability. He 
would, therefore, recommend an estab- 
lishment, such as that of the hospital at 
the military depot in the Isle of Wight, 
to be fixed upon as a medical seminary, 
where lectures might be given, and every 
candidate for admission into the army in 
a medical capacity obliged to study for 
a certain period. 

According tothe practice in use, when 
Mr. Hunter was surgeon-general, army 
physicians were generally promoted to 
that rank after many years service as 
surgeons. ‘This plan is considered by 
the author as a very proper one, and as 
infinitely better than that which has been 
adopted since his time, in which surgeons 
are precluded from the chance of being 
physicians, and the latter rank confined 
to such as are graduates of the English 
universities, or licentiates of the London 
College. He conceives that the whole 
number employed in the various medi- 
cal departments of the army is far 
greater than necessary, and goes so far 
as to entertain no doubt that the num- 
ber thus employed is adequate to the 
care of the whole army establishment, 
even if all the indtviduals composing it 
were actually sick. 

The second part contains the detail of 
management of the hospital of the army 
depot in the Isle of Wight, in the year 
1801. 

In this chapter the author informs 
us that the hospital was new, slight, 
and by no means commodious  $ and that 
the troops at the depdt wete for the 
most part recruits destined for foreign 
service, who were very liable to sickness, 
and frequently brought with them dan- 
gerous fevers, generated during their 
passage from Ireland. In the details 
which are given us of the management 
of the hospital, reat vigilance seems 
to have prevailed in every department, 
and‘at the same time a careful obser+ 
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vance of ceconomy in the various heads 
of expenditure. Forty-eight attendants 
were found to be sufficient for 400 sick, 
and this diminution, (from above 100, 
the-number formerly employed) united 
to the disuse of the purveyor department 
altogether, produced a saving of 2500). 
per annum to government. 

The author’s exertions in the public 
service do not, however, appear to have 
met with the approbation of his supe- 
riors ; and the third part of his work is 
devoted to an examination of the ma- 
nagement of the hospital of the army 
depot, in consequence of some reflections 
thrown against it in an official letter 
from the army board to the Secretary 
at War. In this.letter Dr. Jackson is 
charged with having carried a regard to 
ceconomy too far, and with having em- 
ployed too debilitating a planvof regi- 
men and medicine, which gave rise to 
great mortality, frequent relapses, and 
tedious recoveries, with a debilitated 
state of the patients. - A board of army 
physicians acquitted him of those charges, 
and considerable pains are taken by the 
author to shew, 


¢ — that the hospital of the army depdt, 
while under his management, stands on ad- 
vantageous ground, in point of mortality in 
similar diseases with the same hospital at 
other periods, or with other hospitals in other 
places. ‘The cure also appears, by good testi- 
mony, to have been equally perfect as in the 
periods preceding or foltowing. The time 
required for cure not more than half of what 
it was in the period which immediately suc- 
ceeded his suspension from medical duty, or 
which preceded his appointment.” 


An appendix, as large as the body 
of the work, is occupied with an.account 
of the principles which the author has 
adopted in explaining the action of 
causes in the production of fevers, and 
the action of remedies employed in their 
cure. From this part of his work we 
shall make a few abstracts, in order to 
shew his principal peculiarities of opi- 
nion and practice; but it may be ob- 
served, that his doctrines on this subject 
do not now appear for the first time be- 
fore the public, 

Health, or the proper performance of 
the various functions of the body, de- 
pends upon a certain harmony, or as the 
author chuses to call it rhythm (evbsx) of 
movement in animal bodies. On the pha- 
nomena of life, and in many other parts 
of Bis reqsoning, he adopts, in some 
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measure, the principles of Brown, though 
with a modified language. 


*« The expression of life, or animal action, 
may be considered as a forced condition.— 
The nature of the radical quality in which it 
consists is not known; but the expression of 
it is visibly called forth by the application of 
peculiar and appropriate causes. Its manis 
festation is thus the effect of stimulation... A 
pause of rest is the cause of action ; for it is 
a fundamental law of nature, that whatever 
is moved to action by stimulation tends to 
rest when the action, the effect of the stimu- 
lation, is produced. ‘Thus, as action is tlie 
consequence of stimulation, and a tendency 
to rest the consequence of an actipn com- 
pleted, alternate action and rest, however 
varied in period, necessarily follow each 
other, while the cause and condition of or- 
g mization preserve their relations. A cer- 
tain rhythm of movement is, consequently, a 
condition inseparable from a living animal 
body ; as the integ ity of the order and force 
of that rhythm is tne index of health. Butas 
movement is an expression of the presence 
of life, and rhyt imical movement.an expres- 
sion of health, so the mode of health is lable 
to be perveite |, the motions of the machine 
to be even finally arrested or annulled. ‘The 
scale of the deranged modes is extensive; and 
as the modes are various, though errors, they 
have their train of errors, and their produc- 
tive elects variously multiplied and com- 
bined.” 

« A change in the rhythm of movement is 
the first visible, even supposable step of ac- 
tion, arising from the operation of the causes 
of fever. Such derangement seems to pro- 
ceed either from the application of powers, 
which are in their own nature stimulant of 
the ordinary movements of health, erring by 
excess or defect of just quantity, or from the 
application of new and extraneous matter, 
stimulant in their nature, but subversive of 
natural movement—both in time and foree, 
productive of new and artificial action in the 
minutest circle of organization, communi- 
cated to combined organs, and manifested 
in the operations of functions. This new 


_ action originates in the application of a new 


material ; the effect corresponds with quan- 
tity and quality, and condition of subject to 
which the application is made. This last 
requires a minute consideration in forming an 
estimate of effect, for it seems to be the prin- 
cipai circumstance which modifies the ex- 
pression of yy 2 Action is supposed, 
in all cases, to be in proportion to the force 
of the stimulating power, and the capacity 
of the excitable organ. This has ditlerent 
conditions or capacities, —different degrees of 
facility or difficulty in manifesting action.— 
The facility in excess may be termed irrita- 
bility, the difficulty torpor. The constitu- 
tion varies radically, that is, constitutionally 
in different subjects ; and it varies in the 
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same subject, according to differences of ac- 
cidental circumstances.” 


Atmospherical air is stated to be the 
common stimulant to animal bodies, and 
various alterationsof action, in producing 
disease, are supposed by the author to 
arise from “ inexplicable deviations in 
the proportions and conditions of the 
elements of the atmosphere, and from 
various extraneous matters enveloped or 
suspended in it.” 

Irritation seems to be the derange- 
ment which accompanies fever, and this 
appears to be the effect of a variety of 
causes possessing an irritative power, 
supposed to offend from excess in quan- 
tity, or from nature of quality.” ‘lhe 
author admits, however, that where con- 
tagion is generated in close confined 
places, though it is calculated “ to pro- 
duce irritated motions,’ and possesses 
“the quality of irritating as a cause,” 
that the condition of the subject, as 
affected by the vitiated air, ‘ seems 
not to obey the impulse.””——As 
the natural harmony which exists in 
health is interrupted in fever, or as 
fever consists in a rhythm of movement, 
irregular in time and force, the resto. 
ration ef this rhythm is necessarily the 
restoration of health. But previously 
to attempting to restore the harmony of 
movement, by the application of causes 
calculated to excite motions analogous 
to those of health, the author considers 
it as often necessary to arrest the irregu- 


Aart. L. 
with some Remarks on the Origin of acute 


M.D. S8vo. pp. 166. 


FEW of the imquiries of modern 
times have led to more interesting, or 
more beneficial results, than those which 
telate to contagion. ‘The nature of this 
agent, which is so much and so deserv- 
edly the object of alarm, has hitherto 
eluded the most zealous, and the most 
careful research ; but though we are 
not enabled to discover what it is, or 
even to demonstrate by chemical analy- 
sis its existence, much’ less the parts of 
which it is composed, yet the industry 
of some mcdern philosophers has been 
able to discover many of the laws by 
which it is regulated. We have read, 
with much satisfaction, the observations 
contained in the treatise now before us, 
and regard them, as not only confirming 
some of the valuable semarks which have 


Facts and Observations concerning 
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lar course of the existing motions.— 
Bleeding and emetics are two of the 
most powerful means in use for this pur- 
pose, and when by them the diseased 
motions have been arrested, the pure 
air of the atmosphere is often sufficient 
to solicit the organic structure to resume 
its natural action. But when this fails, 
he attempts to give origin to an action, 
similar to that of health, by alternate 
warm and cold bathing, which, preceded 
by bleeding, furnishes, he asserts, 


«¢ —a safeand effectual cure for a form of 
fever, which destroys life occasionally in every 
country ; but which has commitied dread- 
ful ravages among Europeans, particularly 
among European soldiers in bate 5 cli- 
mates. . ‘he remedy is comprehended in the 
means now mentioned; but the effect de- 
pends on the management. A scanty bleed- 
ing rarely prepares the condition prescribed 
for the application of the means ; and, un- 
less the condition be duly prepared, the effect 
is looked for im yain.” 


Very ample observations are made on 
the mode of employing blood-letting, 
the cold bath, and some other remedies 
of smaller importance, but for those we 
must refer to the work itself, only ob- 
serving, that though we pay great de- 
ference both to tke experience and the 
abilities of the author, we have occa- 
sionally some difiiculty in admitting the 
correctness of his reasoning, and have 
much hesitation in assenting to the very 
liberal use which he makes of the lancet. 


the Prevention and Cure of Scarlet Fever ; 


Contagious in general. By W. Buackurney 


been made by other writers on the sub- 
ject of contagion, but as enlarging con- 
siderably our knowledge of the opera- 
tion of this agent, particularly as it 
relates to scarlet fever. This disease 
has long been a particular object of at- 
tention with the author, but within these 
two or three years he has had more fre- 
quent opportunities of observing collec- 
tively its nature and progress, than at 
any previous period. It has hitherto 
been generally the custom, where scar- 
let. fever has shewed itself in a public 
seminary, to break it up; and if, on 
the other hand, onechild of a family 
was attacked by this disease, it has been 
usual to send off the others to school, in 
order that they might be removed from 
the influence of the contagion; both those 
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measures, the author has clearly proved 
to be extremely injurious. When a 
school is broken up, the individuals com- 
posing it have a chance of carrying the 
infection to their respective homes, and 
of thus, widely disseminating a subtile 
and insidious poison. When a family 
is separated, an equal risk occurs of its 
being transported far beyond its first 
limits, and of its thus extending the 
scene of its ravages. To prevent those 
direful effects, the author strongly recom- 
mends, that whenever the disease shews 
itself in a school, those affected with it 
should be kept perfectly separated from 
the others, in apartments appropriated 
to their reception, and not allowed to 
mix with their companions till a consi- 
derable period after their convalescence. 
Ina private family the same plan should 
be adopted. Intercourse with the other 
branches of it should be strictly prohibit- 
ed, until the disease has not only gone 
off, but till the danger of its being pro- 
pagated from the convalescent subject 
bas ceased. How. soon there is no risk 
of such propagation has not yet been 
accurately determined ; but the author 
ts convinced that the danger exists long 
after it has been supposed to cease, and 
has known instances of infection taxing 
place after the 10th day. The disper- 
sion of individuals, who are not appa- 
rently affected with the disease, is always 
done at some risk to those with whom 
they may afterwards associate, if suffi- 
cient time does not intervene between 
their exposure to the contagion and the 
period of their mixing with healthy sub- 
jects, to determine whether there may 
not be some latent seeds of it existing in 
them. The author, therefore, conceives 
it a duty which parents and the heads of 
eminaries owe to the public, to do their 
atmost to prevent the propagation of 
this serious complaint, which can only 
be effectually done by sceluding the in- 
fected till they cease to be capable of dis- 
seminating contagion, and by taking care 
not to send out children who may have 
been exposed to its influence till there is 
2 perfect assurance that they have been 
able to resist it. 

‘The occurrence of scarlatina ina large 
family, and in a numerous school, afford- 
ed the author very favourable opportu- 
nities of ascertaining several important 
circumstances relating to this disease.— 
In the former case, he ascertained, that 
convalescents from scarlet fever are capa- 
ble of communicating it for ten days, ora 
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further period, not yet precisely defined, 
after their perfect recovery ; and that it 
may be suppressed in its commencement 
by an emetic, or the affusion of cold wa- 
ter, but that the person who thus escapes 
its full formation is liable to be reinfect- 
ed. The success which attended the 
complete separation of the affected or 
suspected cases, in the public school, 
convinces the author that measures of 
prevention are always practicable, and 
should at all times be carried into effect. 
At this school there were sixty-four scho- 
lars, of whom only twenty took the com- 
plaint, and none of the family, the as- 
sistants, or servants. On the other hand, 
out of forty ladies at a boarding-school 
at Chester, as mentioned by Dr. Hay- 
garth, where similar precautions were 
not taken, only four escaped the com 
plaint, twelve had it very severely, and 
two most dangerously. 

With regard to the identity of the 
origin of scarlatina and malignant sore 
throat, a point which has been very much 
the subject of discussion, the author as- 
certained satisfactorily, from the histories 
of both the sets of cases above-mention- 
ed, that the primary sources of conta 
gion were the same in each, and that 


‘* Every form of angina contagiosa, or 
scarlatina, was exhibited in them, some with 
angina alone, others with angina and erup- 
tion combined, others with eruption only.” 


The contrary doctrine has, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, produced disadvantages 
1 two ways. 


“* Ist. Common cases of scarlatina, hav- 
ing been supposed to belong to a mild and 
sate class of diseases, have been treated with 
too little attention in ordinary practice. | It 
is tree, that a very great majority of patients 
recover from scarlet fever, yet it must be al- 
lowed, on the other hand, ‘that general ana- 
sarca, tumid, glands, hectic fever, cough, 
and sometimes dysenteric symptoms, are the 
too frequent consequences of the imperfect 
cure of scarlatina. 2dly. It being generally 
presumed, that the same contagion does not 
In One instance produce eruption, and in 
another ulcerated throat only, among the 
members of the same family where scarlet 
fever is present, the state of the throat is too 
¢ften not adyerted to in proper timc.” 


The general treatment of scarlatina, 
Dr. Blackburne conceives, should 


«« — be grounded upon the knowledge of 
its source, and its debilitating propensity.— 
But at the same time that this is acknowledg- 
ed to be the true complexion of it in an en- 
larged and general sense, yet where such 
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variotis degrees of morbid affection take place, 
general rules cannot he laid down with pro- 
priety, or carried into effect with success in 
every instance. The practitioner is there- 
fore bound to exercise his own diserimina- 
tion in individual cases, and proportion his 
mode of preseription to the fe aud the 
form in which the disease individually ap- 
pears. The too early exhibition of tonics 
and cordials is equally pernicious with pro- 
fuse and excessive evacuations. For this 
reason I Object to the indiscriminate use of 
strong antimonial emeties, which commonly 
induce too great a degree of debility, where 
the tendency to it is inherent in the disease 
itself, and the inflammatory symptoms cx- 
tremely transient, even in the robust and 
adult subject. There are two indications to 
be answered by emetics in this disease, cor- 
responding with the different stages in which 
they are administered. In the first stage, the 
great good effect of an emetic is to restore 
obstructed perspiration, which is of the 
greatest consequence in mitigating and short- 
ening the febrile period in this particular 
disease. In more advanced periods, where 
this has not been done, an emetic, if not too 
long deferred, will excite perspiration, and 
will alse act mechanically in cleansing the 
throat, discharging the sloughs, aud induc- 
ing, a more active and healthy secretion in 
the glands and neighbouring secreting sur- 
faces. In neither of these instances are vio- 
Jent emetics required. Mercurial or drastic 
purges are liable to the same objection. The 
plan, which T adopted with general suecess 
m Mr. E.'s school, will be found equally safe 
and efficient in a great majority of mild inci- 
pient eases. My general intention was to 
diminish the violence of fever by gentle eva- 
euations, by relaxing the skin, inducing 
moisture, and after this, by an early assump- 
tion of moderate tonics and nutritives, to 
prevent the access of great weakness during 
the actual presence of the discase, and by 
protracting the use of more powerful tunics 
and a full diet over the convalescent state, 
10 guard against the approach of the ordinary 
consequences of scatlatina, viz. anasarea, &e. 
This mode of practice, like every other, 
must be appropriated to the peculiar habit 
and circumstances of the patient—those of 
robust and plethoric constitutions require a 
shorter continuance of, and less powerfut 
tanics, than those of a contrary frame; but 
no constitution ought to be allowed to strug- 
&« unassisted through the disease itself, or 
through theconvalescent state. If the milder 
instances of scarlatina demand the physician's 
vigilant eye, to*prevent future ills, where no 
immediate danger threatens, the severer in- 
stances of this pestilence, where affection of 
the throat constitutes most urgent degrees 
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of hazard, require his utmost soliertude and 
skill. The insidious progress of ulceration 
in the organs of deglutition has been permit- 
ted too often to rob an afflicted family of a 
valuable parent, or the tender parent of a 
much-beloved child, even where the full 
manifestation of scarlet efflorescence has 
given, though too late, undoubted proof of 
the existence of thé nature of the malady.” 

«¢ It will be a good rule, therefore, to 
proportionate early and seasonable medical 
exertions to the seat of ulceration in angina 
contagiosa, remembering, that the most ha- 
zardous situations, and which require the 
most prompt and uninterrupted assistance, 
are those immediately concerned in the act 
of deglutition, and are so near to the larynx 
and trachea, as to afford a ready path ef com- 
munication to those organs, which are essen- 
tial to life.” 


In such cases the author has found it 
necessary to recommend 


¢€ The exhibition of wine or negus*, with 
bark and the mineral acids, to be taken alter- 
nately with strong soup, every hour or two, 
in proportion to the advancement of the ul- 
cer, the debility of the patient, &c. for eight 
and forty hours in succession, or three days 
and nights without intermission, if occasion 
requires. Life has been saved by these extra- 
ordinary efforts, which otherwise must have 
been lost.” 


The author disapproves of the method 
recommended by Dr. Withering, of 
treating this complaint by the frequent 
administration of strong antimonial eme- 
tics, which have too great a tendency to 
weaken the ‘patient. 

Towards the conclusion of the first 
part of this treatise, the author inquires 
into the modes by which infection is 
generally introduced into the human 
body, which must be. either by simple 
contact, inoculation, or mhalation. The 
first is considered by him, from a multi- 
plicity of facts, as insufficient for the 
purpose. The second is voluntary, and 
on that account not applicable to the 
question. The third is therefore the 
only way in which contagion can be 
propagated ; and consequently to guard 
against its communication, by the respi- 
ratory organs, is the most simple, intel- 
ligible, and practical means of preven- 
tion which can be adopted. 

The second part of this work is.on the 
subject of contagion in general. Since 
it has been discovered that the progress 


* « Negus, of the following composition, forms a very pleasant and grateful beverage 
for the patient. Wine, eight parts; water, four parts ; lemon juice, one part; sugar, & 
sufficient quantity, or none, according to the taste of the sick.” 
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of contagion may be interrupted by the 
interdiction of intercourse with the in- 
fected, it becomes an object of personal 
and public policy, that this easy mode 
of effectually subduing a source of dis- 
ease, should be completely carried into 
effect. Vhe author, therefore, with 
much philanthropy, views the snbject 
in the most enlarged scale, and considers 
this information as capable of betng ap- 
plied most extensively to every conta- 
gious disease. 





The more varied and 
extensive application of the laws of qua- 
rantine, is all that is required to subdue 
with as much effect the contagion of 
scarlatina, as that of plague, 

“« Be it well imprinted on ercry one’s 
mind,” says he, ‘* that all infectious diseases 
are pests, only inferiour in the rapidity, the 
degree, and the urgency of their consc- 
quences, to that surnamed the plague, from 
its supposed pre-eminent fatality. Patience, 
firmness, and perseverance, as in all other 
instances of evidently promoting public ad- 
vantage, will gradually overcome prejudice, 
unreasonable fears, and selfish opposition®. 
It proportion as plans of prevention become 
more known aud more practised, the great 
ends of their adoption will be more easily at- 
tained, and their beneficial tendency more 
fully comprehended. ‘The contagion of ty- 
phus, small-pox, and scarlet-fever, being 
known-to be capable of compicte interven- 
tion and local extinction, the transition from 
controlling these forms of contagion to that 
of repressing others, as hooping cough, mea- 
sles, &e. will appear easy aud practicable.” 

It may be said, however, that every 
species of infection must have had its 
origin, and that the same causes which 
originally gave it birth may reproduce 
it under similar circumstances. But 
even in this. point of view it appears to 
the author, that immediate measures of 
prevention will always be productive 
of great advantage, compared with the 
consequences which ensue, where no 
precautions are used. ‘I'he argument in 
favour of universal prevention would, 
however, be irrefragable, if the principal 
sources of contagion could be discover- 
ed, and be then capable of being obviated 
or removed. With the hopes of throw- 
ing some light upon a subject which has 


«¢ * © A business of this kind will go on but slowly, and sometimes scem to have a final. 
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hitherto been considered as too obscure 
to admit of elucidation, the author em- 
ploys considerable pains, and some ine 
genuity, in attempting to discover the 
origin, and trace the rise of contagious 
diseases. Of his ideas on this part of his 
subject, we shall, therefore, proceed to 
give a general abstract. 

Certain exhalations, or marsh miasmas 
ta, as they are usually termed, have the pe- 
cniliar effect of inducing fever on human 
bodies, exposed in certain eircumstances 
to their influence, and hence these exhas 
lations should, in the author’s opinion, 
more properly be called, paludal febri-+ 
lizing gases. The effluvia from febrile 
animal bodies, and the exhalations from 
marshes, swamps, and mud, are considar- 
ed by him as gases of a peculiar compos 
sition, of which hydrogen or the prin« 
ciple of humidity, forms an essential 
part. But the opinion entertained by 
him on this subject does not appear to 
be supported by adequate evidence. He 
admits that the precise composition of 
pyrexial gases, whether contagious, 
limose, or palludous, has not been disco- 
vered, but from a great number of facts, 
considers it evident, ‘¢ that an aqueous 
constituent is essential to the composi« 
tion of both.”” 

«« In the citations,” he continues, “already 
extracted to prove the effect-of marsh mias¢ 
mata, it has been amply demonstrated, that 
dampness, moisture, or humidity, is always 
an indispensable ingredient in. the exhala- 
tions which induce fever. But another very 


luportant truth is also now, | believe, for ° 


the first time, brought to light, that, by de- 
priving the pyrexial gases of their aqueous of 
hydrogenous principle, they are, for the times, 
annifudaled. That, upon this sole principle, 
we are enabled to account for the well-knowy 


Jact, that extreme additions or abstractions 


of caloric or heat, arrest the progress, om 
cestrog the existence of all epidemic and cona~ 
lagious diseases.” 


It seems difficult to determine whether 
the author applies his reasoning to hy- 
drogen in a separate or combined state. 
If in a combined state, in the form of 


aqueous vapour, it can only be supposed, 


to be the medicum in which the con- 
tagion is carried ; if ina separate, the 


stop put to it, not only from its magnitude, but from indolence, prejudice, interest, envy; 


and wrongheadedness. 
discourage the adviser from persevering ; 


=? 


This common fate of all great and new undertakings should never 
for every useful truth, fairly laid before the world, 


however it may seem, at first, to be slighted, will gradually undermine the old errours, and, 


in time, prevait over all opposition.” 
“* See the late Dr. 

to prevent Small-pox.” 
2 


Hebesgden’s letter, annexed to the second edition of the Enquiry how 


SE t 
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addition or abstraction of heat from a 
permanently elastic vapour does not 
seem to be capable of annihilating it.— 
No facts have been brought forward to 
prove, that hydrogen gas possesses any 
such deleterious properties as those which 
the author ascribes to it, and if it is only 
supposed to be a part of a poisonous 
compound, we are still in the dark with 
regard to the other, and perhaps the 
most necessary ingredients. 

The exhalations or gases above-men- 
tioned, seem to be capable of producing 
simple fever, which, by exposure to “ ac- 
cumulated febrilized animal effluvia,”’ 
are supposed to be converted into conta- 
gious fever, and thus rendered adequate 
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to propagate each other. All contagious 
diseases are thus supposed to arise ori- 
ginally from similar causes, and the pe- 
culiar differences by which the various 
species of contagious diseases are distin+ 
guished, are conjectured to proceed from 
accidental circumstances, as eruptions of 
various kinds, with which the original 
simple disease may have been combined, 


Specific contagions are thus supposed 
to be transmitted propria forma, 


«¢ —from one subject to another, on simi- 
lar principles with which hereditary diseases, 
peculiar constitution, similitude of temper 
and person, are conveyed from parents to 
children. The process of previous animali- 
zation is equally ianplteslie in both.” 


Art. LI. An Introduction to Electricity and Galvanism, with Cases, shewing their Ef- 
fects in the Cure of Diseases. To which i: added, a Description of Mr. Cuthbertson’s 
electrical Machine. By J.C. Careve, Surgeon; being the Substance of Lectures deli 


vered to his anatomical Class. 


IT is seldom that outlines of lectures 

can do more than give the reader an idea 
what the lectures themselves would be, 
_or afford some instruction to him who 
would wish to repeat the experiments 
exhibited in the lecture-room. In this 
point of view the small volume before 
us, and the plates that accompany it, mav 
assist the student. ‘The cases to which 
the author has applied electricity as a 
cure of disease, are detailed more at 
large, and with apparent accuracy and 
candour. Weshall give two of them. 


“* Deafness. 


** A young lady of scrophulous habit had 
been deaf three years; she could not hear, so 
as to hold aconversatjon. I threw sparks 
on the mastoid process, and round the meatus 
auditorius externus, and drew them from the 
same parts of the opposite side wit my fin- 
gers, twenty times a day for three weeks, 
when she could hear perfectly well. 

** A gentleman, aged fifty, had been deaf 
nine months; I electrified him eight times, 
when he recovered. 

** A gentleman had been deaf six months ; 
could not hear me speak at a yard distance. 
T electrified him the first day twenty minutes 
fas in the first case); he could now hear me 
at twenty yards distance. I continued to 
electrify him every day for three weeks, and 

gradually recovered. 


« Opacity of the Cornea. 


« A girl, aged six years, had an opacity of 
the cornex of both eyes, in consequence of 
the small pox, which was so considerable 
that you could not observe the pupil; she 
could tell when a candle was brought into 
the room, but could not distinguish objects ; 
she had been in this state two years; the 
usual applications had been tried. I drew 
the aura with a wooden point from the 
parts affected ten minutes a } aa for fourteen 
days, continuing the applications without any 
visible effect ; during this time the electri- 
city did not give any pain, but on continuing 
it the parts became very irritabie, much pain 
being occasioned by the fluid. I now ob- 
served a visible alteration ; the girl began to 
distinguish objects, and by the end of three 
months a cure was nearly effected. I now 
electrified the eyes occasionally, and at the 
end of six months she was perfectly reco- 
vered. I have had other successful cases of 
opake cornea, though I have been unsuc- 
cessful in many. I have observed that those 
Opacities occasioned by the small-pox yield 
more readily to electricity than those occa- 
sioned by other causes.” 


We haye preferred these cases, as the 
benefit received was palpable, and not 
liabie to be exaggerated by any influence 
of the patient’s imagination. 


Art. LU. Aa Essay on the Medical Application of Electricity. By Joun'Bircn, Esg, 
' Surgeon Extraordinary to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and one of the Surgeons 


to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 8yvo,' 


THIS decided testimony to the im- 
prtance of electricity in the cure of dis- 
eases, was inserted many years ago in 


Mr. Adams's treatise on electricity, and 
is now published separately. We there- 
fore only notice it to introduce an obser- 
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vation which the author makes in the 
preface: “Iam sorry to be under the 
necessity of saying that, though I have 
with great pains endeavoured to estab- 
lish a regular practice of this useful 
branch of surgery at St. Thomas’s hos- 

ital, I could never prevail. This may 
be owing to the many objects of study 
which present themselves to the pupils 
during the short time of their residence 
in London, and which prevent them from 
attending so much to this part of sur- 
gery, as I earnestly wish they would. 
An operation is more often admired, than 
acure by any other means, as it is at 
once splendid and lucrative. I am there- 
fore obliged to limit the hospital prac- 
tice to particular cases, which I attend 
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to myself, because I can so seldom pre- 
vail on a young student to take the ne- 
cessary pains which are required to be- 
come an able electrician.” 

If it is a real fact, that not a single 
young man can be found in this school 
of medical art, sufficiently skilled in the 
easiest part of electricity, to be trusted 
with applying it medically, we need not 
wonder at the apathy and reluctance 
to try the most promising experiments, 
which we so often find to stand in the 
way of improvement. When the age for 
education is passed, the most frequent re- 
source of ignorance is then an affected 
contempt for the branch of knowledge 
where the deficiency is felt, or an equally 
affected dread of all innovation. 


A Dissertation on the Bit Noben, or Fatid Salt of the Hindoos, the Sal Indus 


Arniquorum, commonly known in Hindostan by the Name of Khalla Neemuck; with Re- 
marts on the Cherayta of the Hindoos, the Kusseb Uzzereereh of the Arabians, the Cala- 
he 


mus Aromaticus Antiquorum. 
lishment. 


WITH a great display of oriental 
erudition, and a long motto in the Per- 
sian character on the title page, which 
we are notable to translate, this pam- 
phlet gives but little real information on 
the two articles of pharmacy which the 
author professes to describe. 

The Bit Nobenappears to be one of the 
commonest salts in India, and has been 
employed from time immemorial by the 
Natives, as a sovereign remedy for a vast 
number of complaints. Its external ap- 
pearance is in brown irregular lumps; to 
the taste it is salt and sulphureous. All 
that the author knows, or choogses to tell 
about its chemical properties, is included 
in the following imperfect account: 


«« When dry, the salt as scarcely any per- 
ceptible smell, but when tenet | it emits 
a strong sulphureous foctid odour. It dis- 
solves readily in a small proportion of water, 
forming a ooletien of agreenish colour, which 
has been found, by experiments, to possess 
all the properties of the Harrowgate or Aix- 
}a-Chapelle waters. The solution emits a 
strong sulphyreous smell, resembling bilge 
water, rotten eggs, or the foulest gin scour- 
ings, which goes off by exposure to the air. 
‘The solution soon deposits a little black sedi- 


ment, whi¢h has been found by the applica- ’ 


tion of the, magnet to be oxid of iron. On 
the addition ofa little vitriolic, muriati, or 
Hitric acid, the greenish colour is instantly 
destroyed, The vitriolic acid cayses a slyht 
¢ffervescence, while the nitric acid produtes 
@ milky appearance without any eflervescente 
whatever., Caustic potash restored the co 
lous which had been destroyed by the muri- 


By Joun Henperson, of t 
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atic and nitric acids ; but, on adding it to the 
solution which contained the vitriolic acid, 
instead of a green it caused a brownish ap- 
pearance, with an evident precipitation, A 
small quantity of extract of lead, poured inte 
a fresh solution of the salt, caused a very co- 
pious precipitate. A. silver spoon, laid’ over 
it, became discoloured in a short time. By 
exposure to the air, the greenish tint and 
foetid smell gradually disappear, and the li- 
quor becomes as clear as the purest water; 
and when this has taken place, on pouring 
out the liquor, the inside of the vessel is 
found to be lined with a film of sulphur.— 
A quantity of clear solution was evaporated 
in a china plate, by the heat of the sun, 
which left a number of cubical crystals, 
which, from the taste and other circum- 
stances, appeared to be very pure muriate of 
soda, the neutral salt that predominates in the 
mineral waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, Harrow- 
gate, Moffat, and indeed of almost all sul- 
phurated springs.” 


After this the author concludes that 
the Bit Noben dissolved in water, would 
be a valuable and cheap substitute for 
these celebrated waters. 


*¢ Here, then, we have the neutral salt 
that impregnates these waters, and the sul- 
phur in union with hydrogen, on which the 
eflicacy of both the hot and cold sulphurated 
waters are in a great measure allowed to de- 
pend; and, what surprises the chemist, is the 
sulphurated hydrogen mostly uncombined. 
From the easy solution of the salt in water, 
and the sulphurated hydrogen being in suca 
abundance, a water of any degree of strength, 
either of the gaseous or saline impregnation, 
may be prepared; the super sulphurated hot 
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waters of Aix-la-Chapelle may be imitated 
with equal facility as those of Harrowgate 
and Moffatt, by merely heating the water be- 
fore the salt is added to it.” 


Mr. Henderson may indeed make a 
fcetid saline sulphureous liquor by means 
of this salt, but he ought to have known 
2 little more of chemistry before he ven- 
tered to pronounce that “ it really affords 
the means of imitating the sulphurated 
mineral waters, to much greater perfecs 
tion than any process we are yet ac- 
quainted with.” 

The Bit Noben appears, by our au- 
thor’s account, to be an artificial prepa- 
ration, or rather perhaps a native salt, 
which has undergone some preparation. 
It purges in moderate doses, and it seems 
to have the medicinal virtues which one 
would expect from a sulphureous saline 
purgative. 

With regard to the Calamus Aroma- 
ticus, we are informed that it is a very 
pure bitter, without any aromatic fla- 
¥our, and sold in the Indian markets for 
a trifle; but that Dr. Bruce, thougl: he 


Axr. LIV. 
destroy Contagion. 


IN the review of M. Guyton Mor- 
veau’s treatise, In our former volume 


{page 813), we gave a short history of 


the discovery and application of the va- 
pours of mineral acids to destroy conta- 
gion, and we there mentioned that the 
merit of being the tirst discoverer was un- 
doubtedly due to the late Dr. James 
Johnstone of Worcester. The pamphlet 
before us is a short and satisfactory state- 
ment of the claims of Dr. Johnstone, 
given by his son Dr. John Johnstone; 
and as the value of the discovery must 
be felt by every impartial observer, and 
has been sanctioned by a national re- 
ward to a supposed inventor, we think it 
right to state it in the author’s own 
words; 


“« In 1802, the report of the committee of 
the house of commons on Dr. C. Smyth's 
petition, states another sentence of Dr. Lind, 
*« that a certain method of destroying infec- 
tion in places whence persons cannot be re- 
moved, ts a desiderattum not yet obtained in 
physie. Many things had been proposed and 
tried, but without effect.” 

** Nearly fifty years before the framing of this 
report of the committee of the house of com- 
mons, a country physician had acquired emi- 
nence by the discovery of a certain method of 
destroying infection, which could be used 
with perfect convenience in the apartments 
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offered an hundred guineas for 2 fresfs 
plant of it, could not obtain one, and was 
obliged to describe it from a dried spe- 
cimen. After a long quotation from 
Prosper Alpinus, and one or two other 
writers, the author professes to put the 
controversy about it out of dispute, by 
giving Pomet’s drawing of £ bundle of 
the calamus, together with the plant that 
furnishes it ;, so that it does appear that 
Mr. Henderson himself never saw the 
fresh Calamus plant, any more than Dr. 
Bruce. 

As the Indian Calamus is.a pure bitter 
without aroma, we can hardly agree 
with the author that it would be a very 
valuable addition to our materia medica, 
so long as we can procure gentian or 
quassia. 

It appears that a quantity of Bit No-. 
ben has been imported into this country, 
but has attracted very little notice. It 
certainly more deserves atrial than many 
new medicmes, even than the boasted 
Lichen Islandicus. 


r 


4a Account of the Discovery of the Power of Mineral and Acid Vapours to 
By Jonn Jounsione, M.D. 


8vo. 


of the sick. In 4758, Dr. James Johnstone 
published his ¢ Historical Dissertation con- 
cerning the malignant epidemical Fever of 
1756, with some Aceount of the malignant 
Diseases prevailing since he year 1752, in 
Kidderminster.’ in that dissertation, adopt- 
ing the theory ef the day, he proposes to keep 
the air free from putrefaction by the steams 
of vinegar; or, as a more effectual method, 
« the marine acid may de raised very easily, 
by putting a certain qcantity of common salt 
into a vessel, kept heated upon a chatling 
dish of coals; if to this a small quantity of 
oil of vitriol is fromtime to time added, the 
air will be filled with a thick white acid 
stream.’ It is fortonate for the fame of Dr. 
Johnstone, that this discovery was published 
At that time. He had used the mineral acid 
vapour to corvect the contagion of puirid fever 
in his earliest practice. ‘The advantage de 
rived from it became so well known in Kid- 
derminster, that the manufacturers, during, 
the prevalence of fevers in that town, sponta- 
neously placed the fuming vessels in their 
shops ; and Dr. Johnstone continued to use 
the mifiatic vapour in his extensive practice, 
to thelast hour of his life ; yet all this would” 
haveavailed little, had it remained a mere 
mater of prescription. It would have been 
negected or undervalued, and perhaps the 
pretice and discovery altogether denied. I 
stall not dwell on these possibilities. It was 
pablished in 1758, as having been practised in 
1756; and the book attracted so much notice, 
that the whole edition was quickly sold.” 
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The truth of this statement is corro- 
borated by further evidence. 


«* Mr. Crane, the present eminent and re- 
spectable surgeon in Kidderminster, is prepar- 
ed to give the fullest testimony, that the mu- 
ratic acid vapour was so commonly used, 
when he settled in business, more than thirty 
years ago, that the manufacturers placed it 
spontaneously in their shops, when fever was 
apprehended ; and that in malignant cases it 
was always ordered by my father. He re- 
members Mr. Cooper and Mr. Symonds, two 
old and eminent surgeons of Kiddermin- 
ster, who were employed with my father in 
his earliest practice, to have frequently men- 
tioned the discovery of muriatic vapour; and 
the use of itin the fever of 1756; and its con- 
tinual use, when occasion called for it, from 
yhat period.” 


Nor had the confidence in the muriatic 
fumigation at all diminished in the county 
of Worcester during the time of Dr. 
Smyth’s supposed original experiments, 
on which he founded his claim to national 
remuneration. Dr. Smyth, according to 
the evidence brought before the House of 
Commons, first used itin 1780. In 1779, 
Dr. James Johnstone, jun. ia his Treatise 
on Sore Throat, expressly recommended 
the muriatic fumigation discovered by 
his father. In-1783, a malignant fever, 
which had broken out in Worcester gaol, 
was subdued by acid fumigation; and 
in 1784, it became the subject of public 
enquiry. ; 

«€ In consequence of the alarm of the gaol 
fever, and a report that it had spread into se- 
veral parts of Worcestershire, Sir Francis 
Buller wrote to my father in the beginning 
of 1784, desiring information of the state of 
Worcester gaol; and if there were any fever, 
or risque of infection, he would adjourn the 
ensuing Lent assize to Bromsgrove, or some 
other town in the county. ‘There had been 
solitary instances of fever in the county gaol, 
and in the neighbourhood of Droitwich, to- 
wards the close of 1783; but there had been 
no peculiar symptoms of malignity in these 
cases; the judge was therefore encouraged 
not to adjourn the assize from the city of 
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Worcester. My father was, however, de- 
sired to recommend measures of precaution ; 
and in consequence the gaol was fumigated, 
the prisoners fresh cloathed, and the county 
hall was also fumigated during the whole of 
the assize. The event was favourable, no 
fever appeared. 

‘© Shortly after, a malignant fever broke 
out in the workhouse of Kidderminster, and 
upwards of twenty persons were infected.— 
Upon this occasion my father was called in 
by the magistrate of that borough ; he ordered 
the whole house to be fumigated with muri- 
atic vapour, the patients to be washed with 
vinegar and water, and nice attention to be 
paid to cleanliness. By these means conta- 
gion was soon stopped, and my father received 
a vote of thanks from the inhabitants of that 
populous town.” 

.The remainder of this pamphlet is oc- 
cupied with the fullest and most irrefra- 
gable evidence, that not only the power of 
the muriatic acidis to all appearance fully 
equal to the nitrous, but that it can be 
employed with equal convenience to the 
patient, without producing cough, sense 
of suffocation, or any other uneasiness, 
provided it is managed with prudence 
and caution. The testimony given by 
M. Guyton Morveau, corroborates this 
fact; and we fully agree with Dr. John- 
stone, that no valid evidence appears for 
giving the preference to the nitric acid. 
The superior diffusibility of the muriatic 
vapour, at a low temperature, will amply 
explain the reason why its effects should 
be more sudden, and should require a 
somewhat different management ; but 
where the quantity of vapour is equal in 
a given space, both acids appear equally 
to destroy contagion, and to be equally 
safe to the patient. 

Dr. Smyth cannot even claim the merit 
of reviving, but simply of extending with 
a trifling variation, a practice already 
well established in the centre of the king- 
dom by the most weighty and respect- 
able authority: the reward has been his, 
let the honour, now posthumous, be paid 
to the memory of the real inventor. 


Waters; comprehending their medical Powers 


in general, and particularly as they relate to the Cure of Dyspepia, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Jaundice, and Liver Complaints, Chlorasis, Cutaneous Eruptions, Palsy, Sc. By 
Georce Smitx Gisses, M.D. F. R.S. late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
Fellow of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, Fc. 8vo. pp. 120. : 


DR. Gibbes has already distinguished 
himself as a chemist in the icalivcde of 
these celebrated waters. In the present 
treatise he describes all the medicinal 
powers that are attributed to them, 
and gives directions for their use. 


We do not find that Dr. Gibbes has 
thrown any real lighton the modus 
operandi of these waters, or has made 
any other practical observations than 
have been already given by the different 
advocates for Bath. The whole is in the 
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style of eulogy, but the concurring tes- 


ymony of numerous invalids who might 
hang up their votive crutches in the 
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A Treatise on Cheltenham Waters and Bilious Diseases. 
fixed, Observations on Fluidity, Mineral Waters, and Watering Places. 
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pump-room, in token of ameliorated 
health, will justify a considerable degree 
of zeal in such a cause. . 


To which are pre- 
By Tuomas 


Jameson, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London and Edin- 


burgh, now resident Physician at Cheltenham. 


IT appears an established custom for 
a physician, on settling in any popular 
watering-place, to write a treatise on the 
spring, a chemical analysis of its water, 
general observations on bathing, air, ex- 
ercise, and on all the diseases for which 
the spring is employed. Fortunately the 
materials for making a book of this kind 
are very abundant, and it requires no 
great exertion of talents or ingenuity to 


compose from them a treatise like the 
present. 

One piece of information however will, 
we suppose, prove agreeable to the visi- 
tors of Cheltenham, which is, that Dr. 
Jameson has discovered a new spring si- 
milar in properties to the old well, and 
able to furnish more water than can pos- 
sibly be used by any probable number 
of visitors, 


Ant, LVII. Experiments and Observations on the Cortex Salicis Latifolie, or Broad 
Leaved Willow-Bark ; illustrated by a coloured Plate. Interspersed with general Observas 
dious and Remarks on the different Species of the Cinchona, &c. ; General History and pro- 
gressive Introduction of the Salix Latifolia ; with a Variety of Experiments, tending to 
elucidate its Properties ; illustrated by Cases, demonstrating its superior Efficacy above the 
Cinchona in various Diseases, more particularly that Branch of the healing Art termed 


medical Surgery. 


By G. Witxinson, Corresponding Member of the Medical Society 


of London, Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Honorary Member of the 
Chirurgo-Physical Society of Edinburgh, and of the Literary Society of Newcastle-upan- 


Tyne. 


EVERY attempt to introduce into our 
materia medica any valuable indigen- 
ous vegetable is highly meritorious.— 
The salix alba, though already strongly 
recommended, has not met with the no- 
tice which it merits. Mr. James of Hod- 
desden, and Mr. White of Bath, have 
both published treatises on its virtues, 
and the present author adds an useful 
testimony to its febrifuge properties. 
He gives the following direction for ga- 
thering and preserving it. 

“<The most proper time of gathering the 
bark is ia May, June, and until the middle of 
July, as after this period it is found to adhere 
so tirmly to thetree, as not easily to be peeled 
of, neither does it appear so vigorous or 
jsicy as T have found from experience. It 
should be cut into pieces not more than five 
inches in length, and the large thick bark to 
be one or two inches in breadth. This must 
be done when green, and then it should be 
dried in the house, in a place where no sun 
or fire comes. This renders it convenient 
and neat for stowage, or packing for carriage, 
dries it more regularly, and fits it for the 
mortar, either for decoction or infysion. 
That of a finer sort to be exhibited in sub- 
stance, should it not be sufficiently dry for 
puiverisiog, may be exposed to a ve r ¢ radual 


and moderate heat in an oven, which will fa- 
cilitate its reduction into a very tine pow- 
der.” 


Decoction is the best mode of exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Wilkinson’s prescription is 
the following. 


** FoRMULA. 

“* R. corticis salicis latifolie sicati iss, in 
pulverem crassum redige, et macera in aque 
fontane libris duabus per horas sex; deinde 
coque leni igne per quartam vel tertiam part- 
tem horz, et cola pro usu. Capiat xger coch- 
learia duo vel tria larga decocti ter yel quater 
de die: sed febre intermittente, dare opor- 
tet unciam unam aut duas secundé vel tertid 
quaque hori absente paroxysmo. 

«« Of late I have in some cases of dyspepsia, 
combined with this decoction, a small por- 
tion of the lignum quassia, by boiling it with 
the bark. It may be tinctured more or less 
strongly with it, according to the intention 
of the prescriber, and sometimes add to it a 
few drops of the ¢inct. lavend. comp. When 
thus tinged, it strongly resembles in taste the 
decoction of cort. peruv. ‘This method has 
also been used by Mr. White. from various 
experiments, which will hereafter be detailed, 
I find that the decoction, above all other pre- 
parations, whether tincture, cold, or warm 
infusion, is much stronger, and more fit fog 
medical purposes. I cannot speak from ex- 
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perience on its effects in powder, spirituous, 
or watery extract; but [ strongly suspect, it 
will be found much less efficacious and more 
uncertain in these last forms, exclusive of 
their being more expensive than the decoc- 
tion.” . 


It is to be observed, that the salix is 
simply astringent, and scarcely if at all 
bitter : the author endeavours to shew the 
superiority of the astringent or tanning 
principle in the cure of fever over that 
of bitterness; he gives a few compara- 
tive experiments,on the autiseptic power 
of the salix in the manner of Pringle, 
compared with the cinchona and some 
other substances, and endeavours to as- 
certain the quantity of tannin in this 
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WHILST other countries in Europe, 
in which medicine is the most cultivated, 
produce their own pharmacopezias every 
ten or twenty years, it is rather singular 
that in France a reform, confessedly so 
much wanted, is sotardy. The last edi- 
tion of the Paris Codex was printed in 
1758, and a great proportion of it, to 
judge by the nature of its contents, ap- 
pears at least two centuries older. 

The author, one of the most enlight- 
ened cultivators of pharmacy in Paris, 
has here attempted a plan of reform in 
some essential particulars, though en- 
cumbered with a heap of antiquated 
rubbish which he knows not how to get 
off his shoulders. His preface is mo- 
dest, and remarkably conciliating to the 
practitioners in medicine, who in Paris are 
totally distinct from the pharmacians: 
“It is well known,” he says, “ that 
many prescriptions are antiquated, that 
new ones have been adopted, and that 
many which are retained are encumbered 
with useless substances. But who will 
pretend from his own authority to sub- 
tract an iota out of the articles of a 
compound? Has any one been yet able 
to apply any theory exactly suited to the 
action of a great number of prepara- 
tions? Does any one know what is the 
result of the enormous mixture of sub- 
stances which compose the Theriac, for 
example? Let us therefore respect them 
as long as they are retained in practice, 
and whilst we daily see the success with 
which they are attended.” 

However, as other nations have ven- 
tured to lay hands on these reliques of 


bark by the sure test of animal jelly. In 
this last respect the willow stands very 
high in power, as indeed had before beex 
proved by Mr. Biggins, in his expen- 
ments at Woburn, published about two 
years ago. It is evident, however, that 
bitterness is a most important auxiliary 
to astringency in the cure of diseases, which 
appears to have very little in common 
with the power of preserving dead ani- 
mal fibre, and the salix is really defec- 
tive, as a medicine, in not possessing any 
sensible bitterness. It is, however, easily 
remedied, by adding quassia or gentian, 
and this new formula deserves a place 
in every pharmacopeia pauperum. 


Manuel du Pharmacien, par E. J. B. Bourton La Grawnce, Pro- 
fesseur aux Ecoles Centrales de Pari:, S au College de Pharmacie, 
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antiquity, and have actually reformed 
their pharmacopeias, the author, rather 
than acknowledge that his countrymen 
are a little behind-hand in this salutary 
work, explains it by saying that the fo. 
reign practice must needs differ from the 
French, as neither the climate nor con- 
stitution of his countrymen will admit 
the drastics of Germany, nor the over- 
active remedies of the English. 

The work before us, though bulky, 
contains in fact but a small portion of 
original matter, full five-sixths of it 
being a transcript of Beaumé, and the 
recipes of the Paris Codex. The most 
original part is (as may be supposed 
from the fashion of the times, and the 
well-known labours of M. La Grange} 
that which describes the pharmaceutico- 
chemical processes, and dene are mostly 
very good and accurate. In faét, they 
are not original in this place, being tuken 
from the most valuable (French) che- 
mical works, and the former publications 
of the author. We shall,- therefore, 
slightly run over the contents. 

The first part of the volume is a 
pretty full materia medica, which re- 
quires no description. 

The preparations themselves are next 
described in a tiseful order, taking first 
the simple substances, acids, alkalies, 
and those of the mineral kingdom ; the 
vegetable kingdom follows, and engrosses 
the greater part of the work, for under 
dscoctions are given all the individual pre- 
scriptions in Beaumé for ptisans and 
drinks of this kind; under alcohols are 
given all the tinctures, spirituous wa- 
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ters, &c.; and the like of therest. The 
animal kingdom is described in the same 
way. 

The last part is a catalogue of all the 
medicines, simple and compound, with 
a short character affixed to each. There 
is here what we should not have expected 
to find in a respectable book, the bill of 
some quack proprietor of a certain Ame- 
rican elixir, printed at full length, which 
seems to rival Dr. Solomon’s Balm of 
Gilead, or Dr. Sibly’s Solar Tincture. 

As a whole, M. La Grange’s manual 
would hardly excite much interest’ in 
this country, but some of the observa 
tions on certain parts of pharmacy shew 
considerable skill and practice, and it is 
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greatly to be attributed to the multipli- 
city of articles, and extreme variety of 
preparations in the French pharmaco- 
peeia, that the apothecaries in Paris have 
seen some of the ablest chemists that 
have ever adorned the science, and have 
reflected honour on the whole country. 

Among the more uncommon but use- 
ful articles in this collection, we find a 
description (with a plate) of a spara- 
drapier, or machine to spread sticking- 
plasters ; and a simple machine to roll 
and cut pills, which appears to have 
all the requisite qualifications for suc- 
cess, and we believe is actually used in 
London in some of the larger apothe- 
caries or druggists’ shops. 


Arr. LIX. Pharmacopaia Collegii Regii Medicorum Edinburgensis. 


WHEN the eighth edition of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia was pub- 
lished in 1792, it was received with the 
respectful attention due to the learned 
body who promulgated it; and as a 
rational, elegant, and simple code of 
pharmacy, it has for ten years main- 
tained a distinguished rank over Europe. 

The public will naturally enquire 
why, at so short an interval, it has now 
been thought necessary to introduce a 
new code, which, in its external aspect 
at least, differs so materially from that 
which is already established. A closer 
pape: however, will shew that 
the greater part of this difference is only 
in appearance; the real acquisitions to 
pharmacy have been but few during this 
period ; and it is chiefly in nomenclature 
that the present edition requires our at- 
tention. Tiananmen, as the ** denuo lima- 
tam auctamque” is something more than a 
mere form of speech, we shall first very 
briefly point out the omissions and ad- 
ditions that strike us, and the improve- 
ments in the pharmaceutical processes. 

The materia medica has undergone a 
further expurgation, and many articles 
of doubtful value or difficult to be prov- 
ed, are expunged. When a pharmaco- 
peia is considered, as it ought to be, 
simply as a direction to the apothecary 
what articles he is to keep in his shop, 
and how he is to compound them, a 
very great simplicity may be allowed of, 
and nothing should be admitted but what 
the physician may reasonably expect to 
meet with, not in every country village 
indeed, but in all towns where pharma- 
cy is on a respectable footing. The- 


college seem to have acted on this prin- 
ciple, otherwise we might think that 
they were sifting too close and throwing 
away good grain with the chaff, when 
they rejected such articles as the absyn- 
thium, arum, asarum, curcuma, ginseng, 
oxalis acetosella, thymus-serpyllum, and a 
few others of equal claims. ‘The fate of 
the lichen islandicus is a little singular ; in 
the edition of 1792 it was retained, in 
the present it is expunged; and, if it 
continues in fashion so long, in some fu- 
ture edition ten years hence, it must pe- 
tition for readmittance, on the testimony 
of one or two entire pamphlets that have 
been written in its favour. 

Unless we have looked over the cata- 
logue too hastily, we find no additions 
to the materia medica ; nor are any mens 
tioned in the preface. 

The pharmaceutical part remains 
nearly the same, except with some small 
variations in the chemical processes. 

Among the sales and salina, the ra- 
dical vinegar is very properly intro- 
duced, the process is that of (we be- 
lieve) a M. Badolier, a French chemist, 
distilling the sulphate of iron with the 
acetite of lead: the nitrous acid is made 
with a greater portion of sulphugic acid, 
which prevents the fusion of the glass 
retort; the nitric acid is new, the super- 
carbonated potash and soda, and the 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia are very 
important additions, the muriats of ba- 
rytes and of lime less so, but certainly de- 
serve their place. 

The only addition that we can find to 
the metallic preparations is, the preci- 
pitated carbonate of iron: some varia- * 
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tions vecur in the preparation of one or 
two of the mercurials, the tartar emetic, 
&e. but none of any great importance. 

For the sake of uniformity, we sup- 
pose, the indications of the perfect cau- 
sticity of potash have been omitted; it 
would have been equally uniform, and a 
very valuable addition, if a few direc- 
tions had been added to each recipe to 
ascertain the purity of the preparation 
by chemicai tests. 

As we do not pretend to give an accu- 
rate comparison of the old and new edi- 
tions, many smaller alterations and im- 
provements may have escaped our no- 
tice; but, on the whele, they are cer- 
tainly few, and from the. specimen be- 
fore us, we may fairly conclude that they 
are real improvements. 

From the great and increasing con- 
sumption of the artificial mineral waters, 
these valuable preparations, which are 
strictly ‘pharmaceutical, and in no de- 
gree concealed by empiricism, might 
perhaps have deserved some notice. 

Was it an oversight to omit prescrib- 
ing the use of Woulfe’s apparatus, in 
making the caustic ammonia, or is the 
distillation of the water from the alka- 
line materidls the method actually em- 
ployed? 

The change of nomenclature, as we 
have before mentioned, is very extensive, 
for, besides smaller corrections, all the 
terms of the chemical preparations have 
been reformed from the new nomencla- 
ture, latinized, as in Dr. Pearson’s 
tables; and all the appellations of the 
vegetable materia medica have received 
the Linnean or approved systematic 
uames. On the former class the follow- 
ing very candid and temperate observa- 
tions are given in the preface. “ Gra- 
vior autem labor nos haud parum mo- 
ratus est, in describendis variis prepa- 
ratis & compositis que inter medica- 
menta recensentur. Hzxc omnia pro- 
positum fuit iis solis nominibus definire 
qua jam apud optimos hujus sxculi che- 
micos mvaluerunt. Horum sermo no- 
vus & quasi proprius, etsi nondum om- 
nibus suis numeris & partibus absolutus, 
tamen ad scientiz usus videtur accommo- 
datissimus, et adeo necessarius, ut non du- 
bitemus eum, ut jam a junioribus recep- 
tus est, ita ab omnibus medicis & medi- 
camentariis brevi receptum iri. Horum 
sermo in re medicamentaria olim recep- 
tus, non alius erat quam vetus chemicus: 
igitur, ut nobis videtur, aquum est 
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eum medicina exulare qui jam in chemia 
prorsus obsolevit.”’ 

The merits and defects of the modern 
chemical nomenclature have long been 
before the public, its value is generally 
acknowledged, and the elegant simpli- 
city and facility of acquirement have 
deservedly rendered it the vernacular 
tongue of chemists in every part of Eu- 
rope. The principle of including a de- 
finition in every term, has however made 
it, in many parts, cumbersome and ver- 
bose, and we must say, that in the pre- 
sent instance, examples of this defect are 
occasionally occurring, notwithstanding 
the pains which, we are told in the pre- 
face, are taken to avoid it. Was thereno 
other way of informing the physician or 
apothecary how the crocus of antimon 
is made, than by compelling him to po | 
it, the oxidum antimonti cum sulphure per 
nitratem potasse: or litharge, the oxidum 
plumbi semivitrenm ? 

We have however another, and, we 
think, a weightier objection to urge 
against the unlimited use of the present 
nomenclature. As long as medicines are 
prepared from the written prescriptions 
of physicians, the errors that attend va- 
rious, and often hasty writings, must 
be taken into account; and the conse- 
quence of these errors will be, not a 
failure in some chemical experiment, the 
waste of a few ounces of acid cr alkali, 
and a few hours or days’ labour, but 
perhaps a violent disease produced on a 
fellow-creature already suffering ; per- 
haps, even a sudden and painful death, 
and to the prescriber, an unmcrited loss 
of reputation, and incalculable anxiety. 
Therefore it is, that the names given to 
powerful medicines should be as clear, 
precise, and distinct as possible, similar 
to no other, and religiously preserved to 
that and to no other preparation. These 
dangers are not imaginary ; we know a 
valuable life nearly sacrificed to the un- 
fortunate resemblance between nitrum and 
natron; we know an only child destroyed 
by an unhappy error of the sign for 
ounce instead of that for dram; we could 
procure well authenticated instances of 
calamitous accidents arising from the 
siniilarity betweensinctura opii and tinctura 
ae camphorata; hydrargyrus muriatus, and 
ydrargyrus ; muriatus mitis acidum vitriolie 
cum, and acidum vitrislicum difutum, and 
other such unfortunate specimens of ill- 


judging adherence to systematic reform. 
c 


Could not the same prudent caution which 
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prescribed an uniformity in weighing 
and measuring medicines, have made 
the written signs of those measures 
somewhat less liable to mistake? How 
could the superintending care of the 
college expunge the fathiliar term calo- 
mel, and allow it to differ only by a small 
particle from the equally unpractised 
name given to corrosive sublimate? What 
practitioner will not tremble to order for 
an infant two grains of the sub-murias 
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hydrargyri, when the same quantity of 
the murias hydrargyri will produce inevi- 
table destruction in the severest agonies. 

We therefore still think a reform is 
wanting in a few essential points; and 
we should hope that the system of secu- 
rity will in time come to be considered as 
the leading principle in an art in which 
the preservation of human life is so 
deeply interested. 


Art. LX. Researches into the Properties of Spring Water; with Medical Cautions 
(illustrated by Cases), against the Use of Lead in the Construction of Pumps, Water- 
Pipes, Cisterns, Sc. By Wivrtam Lampe, M. D. late Fellow of St. Fohn’s Col- 


lege, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 204. 

THIS treatise is dedicated with pecu- 
liar propriety to Sir G. Baker, whose 
valuable paper on the same subject long 
ago directed the public attention to the 
baneful effects of the poison of lead, in- 
troduceg slowly and insidiously into the 
system, by forming a part of a common 
daily beverage. 

Dr. Lambe pursues the subject much 
farther, and his assertions, if well 
tounded, would lead us to suspect almost 
every liquid article of diet which has 
been prepared by water that has ever 
been in contact with lead in any form. 
wo points therefore are to be made 
out, the one the existence of lead in all 
common waters, as generally employed; 
the other, a just discrimination of the 
symptoms which may tairly be supposed 
to arise from this poison. The author 
first considers the latter of these. 

It is evident that the proof required 
of a very extensive use of poisoned water 
will be, to discover some disease equally 
extensive, the progress of which bears 
an exact ratio with the prevalence of the 
morbid cause. Individual cases will not 
suffice, nor will it be enough to alledge 
peculiar susceptibility of constitution, if 
the supposed morbid symptoms can 
only be very partially detected; the 
analogy of all other metallic poisons or 
medicines, points out so great an uni- 
formity in their operation on the human 
body, that there is no reason to suppose 
it would fail in this instance. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point. 

** However minute may be the quantity 
of noxious matter taken up by most waters, 
I am persuaded, that in most cases it is 
enough to have a sensible influence on ten- 
derand delicate habits. As far as I can con- 
jecture by the appearance with precipitants, 
there are very few waters more pure in them- 
selves, than those of the Priosy pools, which 


supply the water-works of the town of War- 
wick; and few which are less tainted by 
passing through the leaden pipes. The dis- 
tance from the town is nota quarter of a 
mile, and many of the pipes are still of wood. 
I cannot attribute any serious illness to the 
use Of these waters alone; though I must 
confess that my attention, till within this 
last year and half, not having been directed 
to this point, many facts illustrative of the 
ogg may have escaped me. But jn one 
amily, which has now used no other than 
these waters for four years, three young 
ladies may be suspected to have received in- 
jury from them. One has, during the last 
two years, become much thinner, and has 
frequently slight pains of the bowels: all 
have lost their colour and the healthiness of 
their complexion; and one has repeatedly 
regained the freshness of health, by occa- 
siona! absence from the town. How soon it 
vanishes on her return home has been alrea- 
dy mentioned All this would not be called 
disease, strictly speaking; but it would pro- 
bably terminate in disease of the most serious 
nature, if the cause were neglected or mis- 
understood. 

‘sThe great minuteness of the dose is in 
part compensated by the very abundant use 
which is made of the vehicle of the poison. 
Besides drinking it pure, we use it hourly in 
our tea and coffee, in our beer and our 
domestic wines. | It enters into our bread, 
and many of the preparations used at our 
tables. It were idle to enumerate all the 
ways in which we are constantly receiving 
it. When we employ water in our kitchens 
for boiling our food, a portion adheres to, 
and is probably absorbed by the meat, and by 
the vegetables, in abundance.” 


If the whole town of Warwick had for 
many years been receiving this slow poi- 
son, could the author have found only 
three young ladies as sufferers from its 
ravages? 

The application of the author’s hy- 
pothesis to this metropolis is still more 
vague. 























LAMBE’S RESEARCHES INTO THE PROPERTIFS OF SPRING WATER. 


*¢ The metropolis of the kingdom is, T ap- 
prehend as much, if not more interested in 
the object of this inquiry, than any other 
town in Europe. The Thames and New 
River are the principal sources from which 
this great city is supplied with water. Nei- 
ther of these waters are conducted through 
ledd, except from a short distance through 
the small collateral branches, which convey 
it from the main pipes to the separate houses. 
In these the fluid stagnates, and I have 
found that small quantities of metallic matter 
are dissolved. ‘There are other water-werks 
for the convenience of particular parts of the 
town, but of what materials the pipes are 
formed I have not as yet learned. 

«« These pipes cannot be entirely harmless, 
though they convey water through such short 
distances. But the cisterns with which, 1 
am told, almost every house is furnished, 
and also the apparatus for conveying it to se- 

arate apartments, which are very common 
in the better kind of houses, are what I sus- 
pect to be productive of infinitely greater 
mischief. ‘These, 1 suppose, have been gra- 
dually extending and increasing in number, 
and the use of common pumps diminishing 
in the same proportion. Besides the scanty 
supply from pumps in so populous a place, 
and particularly in dry seasons, to keep them 
in repair, and renew them when decayed is 
attended with much expence, and with still 
greater trouble and inconvenience. On this 
account it may be expected that, where water 
can be procured by other means, common 
pumps will be gradually neglected, and fall 
into disuse. I ask then whether, through 
the whole of the Jast century, the use of the 
Thames, and particularly of the New River 
water, has not been increasing; and in con- 
sequence, whether there are not at present a 
greater number of cisterns, and fewer com- 
mon pumps in the same proportion, than 
there were a hundred years ago? 

«« It appears that certain diseases have been 
increasing in London, through the last cen- 
tury, which, there is reason to think, would 
have diminished, ifno new exciting cause had 
been introduced. ‘The number of deaths 
classed under consumption, which in the be- 
ginning of the last century amounted annu- 
ally to 3000, on an average of ten years, in 
the middle of the century amounted to 4000, 
and in the end to 5000. ‘l’o obtain this ave- 
rage, those years were selected, in which the 
whole number of deaths were nearly equal. 
Now it must be acknowledged, that the most 
powerful exciting cause of this class of dis- 
eases, (for the meaning of the term must not 
be confined to the phthisis pulmonalis) in po- 
pulous and profligate towns, is syphilitic dis- 
erders and their consequences. If these dis- 
orders have not been less frequent, still the 
treatment of them has been made much less 
severe than formerly, and the constitutions 
of great numbers ate now preserved, which 
would have severely suffered under the harsh 
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method of cure that was formerly univer- 
sally practised.” 


Dr. Lambe goes on to make the same 
remark with regard to dropsy, palsy, and 
apoplexy ; oil the inference which he 
deduces is, that since we have a better 
mode of curing syphilis than formerly, 
which is one great cause of consumption, 
and since drunkenness, the great cause 
of dropsy, is decreased among the higher 
classes, and yet the diseases of consump- 
tion and dropsy continue to increase on 
the bills of mortality, some other cause 
must be assigned for these disorders ; and 
this cause may possibly be the habitual 
introduction of minute quantities of lead 
into the system. 

This hypothetical reasoning is carried 
still further. 


«« There is a disease, endemial in northern 
countries, which the Scotch call vulgarly the 
water-brash : it is the pyrosis suecica of Sau- 
vages, or simple pyrosis of Cullen. Linnzus 
asserts, that one half of the inhabitants, male 
and female, of the Lapland mountains are af- 
flicted with it. English physicians meet with 
it so seldom, that we scarcely hear its name 
mentioned; nor have I ever observed it, ex- 
cept it be in this and one other case, which I 
believe to be saturnine. The description 
given of it by Cullen so perfectly resembles 
the case I have just related, and the general 
course of the pains excited by lead, that I 
cannot but suspect that its origin must be 
sought for in the action of this poison. It 
is described by him as a pain at the pit of the 
stomach with a sense of constriction, as if the 
stomach were drawn towards the back, it 
brings on an eructation of a thin watery 
fluid. It is often very severe, and more 
usually comes on when the stomach is empty; 
when it has once taken place, it is ready to 
recur occasionally for a long time after ; 
finally, no treatment has been found service- 
able, except relieving the pain by opium. In 
all these points, the analogy between this and 
saturnine disease is striking and obvious. 

«« That, in the pyrosis the action of the 
poison is peculiarly determined to the stomach 
is perhaps owing to the qualities of the vehi- 
cle, in which it is applied. What then is 
this vehicle? I can conjecture no other than 
the spirits distilled from oats, which is called 
whisky, in the use of which the inhabitants 
of the northern countries are known greatly 
to indulge. This spirit, most probably, is 
frequently distilled through worms, of which 
lead is an ingredient. 1 apprehend, that if 
these impure spirits are used undiluted, the 
stomach will be affected with pain, which 
the intestines may escape. 

«‘The Laplanders are likewise subject to 
colic pains of extreme severity. These they 
ascribe to certain worms, which are found 
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in the stagnant water, which they are obliged 
to drink in the summer months, when they 
quit the mountains, and inhabit the woody 
parts of their country. This disease termi- 
nates in a flow of saliva. It is known that 
lead occasionally excites a salivation like mer- 
cury. It is much more probable, that the 
colic is caused by the spirits used to correct 
the water than by these worms, or any bad 
quality of the water itself. "The Laplanders, 
it is true, distil no spirits, their country hardly 
producing grain of any kind. But they are 
abundantly supplied by their neighbours, and 
so much attached to the use of strong liquors, 
that a bottle of brandy is the customary pre- 
sent, exacted daily from the young men by 
the fathers of their intended brides. The 
spirits that are used among this rude people, 
cannot be supposed to be prepared with the 
smallest attention to nicety.” 


It is not easy to find an example of 
hypothesis carried to a more extravagant 
length. An ordinary observer would 
suppose that the vehicles of the lead, the 
brandy and whisky, might have full as 
much share in disordering the stomach 
of these jovial Laplanders as the metallic 
poison, the very existence of which is 
purely hypothétical. 

The following is one of the author’s 
strongest cases ; let our readers judge of 
its validity. 


«¢ In December, 1802, I visited Mrs. B—, 
the wife of a farmer, a person advanced in 
life. She had suffered pains 6f the bowels 
about eight years. ‘The pain was of extreme 
severity, affecting the whole canal, and at- 
tacking in paroxysms. It was relieved by 
pressure on the abdomen. During the inter- 
vals there was always an uneasiness of the 
bowels. She was better after food than 
when the stomach was empty. "There was 
no fever; ihe urine was pale, as in hysterical 
women. 

«© These paroxysms came on with sucha 
violent tremor that three people were neces- 
sary to hold her. ‘The attacks also Ieft a tre- 
mor on her for some time. At my second 
visit I perceived asbaking of the head, which 
she had not when I first saw her. She had 
also in the beginning of the paroxysms an 
ejection of a watery fluid from the stomach, 
as in the disease called pyrosis. — ” 

«* ‘This disease I have no hesitation in pra- 
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nouncing to be purely saturnine. The only 
way in which I can discover the poison to 
be introduced is by meat salted in a leaden 
trough. I shall prove in the sequel, that 
common salt dissolves lead very abundantly. 
Indeed I believe that there is a pretty general 
suspicion of the noxious qualities of these 
troughs, on which account they are much 
lees used than formerly. This is one of the 
cases, where common observation has anti- 
cipated scientific enquiries, or, to speak 
more properly, is in contradiction to the de- 
ductions which have been hitherto formed 
from them.” 


The second part of this treatise cone 
tains the proofs of the existence of lead, 
derived from chemical analysis. The 
common mode of detecting it by sul- 
phurated hydrogen, the author finds to 
be insufficient for the purpose, where the 
quantity is very minute; and he de- 
scribes some improved methods, ‘ the 
chief of which is to make a more con- 
centrated solution, by previously ob- 
taining by an alkali, allthe precipitable 
contents of any water, redissolving this 
in nitric acid, and then applying the test 
of hydro-sulphurated water. As we 
have considerable confidence in. Dr. 
Lambe’s chemical knowledge, we think 
that this method may fully answer the 
purpose, and many other chemical ob- 
servations are added, which will be 
perused with pleasure. 

Though we cannot agree with the au- 
thor in the general obloquy which he 
would throw on a valuable metal, we 
acknowledge with pleasure the many 
useful hints that he gives on the varieties 
of the saturnine disease, and the means 
of additional security which he has fur- 
nished us. As this metal has already 
enough to answer for in the destruction 
of the human species, we should be sorry 
to be debarred from using it for so many 
important and domestic purposes to our 
daily convenience; but if our author’s 
accusation were well founded, we could 
vever regard it in any other light than 
that of a most insidious enemy, and 
could not think ourselves secure till we 
had entirely banished it from our houses. 
the Elements of Pharma- 
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DUNCAN’S EDINBURGH NEW DisPBNSATORY, «+ 803, 


plaining the New System of Chemical Characters, and representing the, most,aseful phate, 
maceutical Apparatus, By Axpxtw Duncan, jun. M.D. Fellow of the Royal College: 
of Physicians, and Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Asscciate of the Linnean Society of 


London. 


The object of the present work is thus 
explained: 


«« Dr. Lewis published the first edition of 
his New Dispensatory in 1758. The prin- 
cipal part of the work was a commentary 


upon the London and Edinburgh Pharma-, 


copeeias, of both of which it contained a com- 
plete and accurate translation, A concise 
system of the theory and practice of phar- 
macy was prefixed as an introduction, and 
directions for extemporaneous prescription, 
with many elegant examples, and a collec- 
tion of efficacious but cheap remedies for the 
use of the poor, were added as an appendix. 

*«* The manner in which the whole was 
executed placed Dr. Lewis at the head of the 
reformers of chemical pharmacy ; for he con- 
tributed more than any of his predecessors 
to improve that science, both by the judicious 
criticism with which he combated the erro- 
néous Opinions prevalent in bis time, and by 
the actual and important additions he made 
tothat branch of our knowledge. He wasjustly 
rewarded by the decided approbation of the 
public. During the author's lifetime many edi- 
tions were published, each succeeding one be- 
ingimprovedas theadvancement of the sciences 
connected with pharmacy suggested improve- 
ments. After the death of Dr. Lewis, Drs. 
Webster, Duncan, and Rotherham, succes- 
sively contributed to maintain the reputation 
of the work by taking advantage of the discove- 
ries madein natural history and chemistry, and 
by making those alterations which new edi- 
tions of the Pharmacopoeia, on which it was 
founded, rendered necessary. From the place 
of their publication, and to distinguish them 
from the original work of Dr. Lewis, which 
was still reprinted in London, these improved 
editions were entitled the Edinbargh New 
Dispensatory. When the Edinburgh Col- 


leze some time ago determined to publish a 
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new edition of their Pharmacopeeia, the bo 
sellers who purchased the copyright of that 
work, being desirous that it should be ac- 
companied by a corresponding edition of the 
Edinburgh New Dispensatory, applied to the 
present editor to make the necessary altera- 
tions. This he readily undertook, and the 
number of alterations made will shew, that 
if he has not fulfilled what was expected 
from him, it has been owing to want of abi- 
lity and not to want of &ertion.” 


The purchasers of this every way va- 
luable work will discover no want either 
of ability or exertion in the author; the 
whole is a complete well-executed sys- 
tem of pharmacy, excellently calewlated. 
both for practical use, and for the im- 
provement of the learner. It ought to 


be kept inadrawer of every apotheca+ 
ry’s shop. 

The chemical part of pharmacy is that 
which has received the greatest additions, 
and a short sketch of general chemistry 
is prefixed. 

Many smaller additions are inserted 
which are real improvements. One of 
them is a list of those articles of materia 
medica excluded from the: British col« 
leges, but retained in some of the phare 
macopeias of the continent. 

‘Lhe following short specimen will 
shew the manner in which the most im- 
portant part of the work is executed. ; 


‘© Dierranis Porpurea. Folia. (Edin.y 

“© Digitalis Folium. (Lond. Dub.) 

** Foxglove. ‘The leaves. 

“© Willd. g. 1155. sp. 1. Didynamia Angio- 
spermia. Nat. ord. Solanacce. 

«« This is an indigenous biennial plant, very 
common on hedge banks and sides of hills, in 
dry, gravelly, or sandy soils ; and the beauty 
of its appearance has gained it a place in our 
gardens and shrubberies. The leaves are 
large, oblong, egg-shaped, soft, covered with 
hairs, and serrated. ‘hey have a bitter, very 
nauseous taste, with some acrimony. , 

** Its effects when swallowed are, 

-€© 1, Todiminish the frequency of the pulse. 

«2. To diminish the irritability of the 
system. 

“<3. To increase the action of the absorb- 
enis. 


‘© 4. To increase the discharge by urine. 


i 

«« In excessive doses it produces vomiting, 
purging, dimness of sight, vertigo, delirium, 
hiccough, convulsions, collapse, death. For 
these symptoms, the best remedies are cor- 
dials and stimulants. 

‘« Internally, digitalis has been recom- 

ied, 
‘+i. In inflammatory diseases, from its 
very remarkable power of diminishing the ve- 
locity of the circulation. 

“<2. In active hemorrhagies, in phthisis. 

‘* 3. In some spasmodic atiections, as in 
spasmodic asthma, palpitation, &e. 

** 4. In mania from effusion on the brain. 

«<5. In anasarcous and dropsical effusions. 

“© 6. In scrofulous tumours. 

“© 7. In aneuristn of the aorta, we have 
seen it alleviate the most distressing symp« 
toms. 

‘« Externally, it has been applied to scro- 
fulous tumours. It may be exhibited, 

«© 1. In substance, either by itself, or cone 
joined with some aromatic, or made into pills 
with soap or gum ammoniac. Withering die 
rects the leaves to be gathered after the dowe 
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éring stem has shot up, and about the time 
when the blossoms are coming forth. He 
rejects the leaf-stalk and midd'= rib of the 
Jeaves, and dries the remaining part either in 
sunshine or before the fire. In this state 
they are easily reduced to a beautiful green 
powder, of which we may give at first one 

ain twice aday, and gradually increase the 
pron until it act upon the kidneys, stomach, 
pulse, and bowels, when its use must be laid 
aside or suspended. 

«¢ 2. In infusion. The same author directs 
a drachm of the dried leaves to be infused for 
four hours in eight onnces of boiling water, 
qnd that there be added to the strained li- 
quor an ounce of any spirituous water for its 
preservation. Half an ounce or an ounce of 
this infusion may be given twice a day. 

** 3. In decoction. Darwin directs that 
four ounces of the fresh leaves be boiled from 
two pounds of watcr to one, and halfan 
ounce of the strained decoction to be taken 
every two hours, for four or more doses. 

“4. In tincture. Put one ounce of the 
dried leaves, coarsely powdered, into four 


ounces of diluted alcohol; let the mixture 
stand by the fire-side twenty-four hours, fre- 
quently shaking the bottle; and the saturated 
tincture, as Darwin calls it, must then be se- 
parated from the residuum by straining or 
decantation. ‘Twenty drops of this tincture 
may be taken twice or thrice aday. The 
Edinburgh college use eight ounces of diluted 
alcohol to one of the powder, but let it digest 
seven days. 

«© 5, The expressed juice and extract are 
not proper forms of exhibiting this very active 
remedy. 
ae When the digitalis is disposed to excite 
looseness, opium may be advantageously con- 
joined with it; and when the bowels are 
tardy, jalap may be given at the same time, 
without interfering with its diuretic effects 
During its operation in this way, the patient 
should drink very freely.” 

A few outlie plates of chemical appa- 


ratus are added, which are very decently 
executed. 


Art. LXII. The Veterinarian’s Pocket Manual : containing brief Directions for the 


Prevention and Cure of Diseases in Horses 


; including important Observations on the 


Glanders ; together with a Table of different Degrees of Running commonly denominated 
Glanders ; and a Treatise on some of the most common Operations. By M. La Fosse, 


Member of the Naticnal Justitute, of the Medical Society, and principal Farrier to the 


Army in France. pp. 128 12m0. 


THE authority of M. La Fosse, in mat- 
ters relatmg to veterinary medicine, 1s 
considerable ;_ but seme of the opinions 
entertained by him, as they differ mate- 
rially from those of many of the best in- 
formed practitioners in this country, 
must be received With caution. In shoe- 
ing, he recommends, as is the practice 
of the Vetermary College, that the irog 
sheuld not be cut away, but be allowed 
to touch the ground ; and adduces, as 
an argument for the safety of this prac- 
nice, that the horses of the Lew Coun. 
tries and Gernmmyv, ge without shoes, 
ind suffer no inconvenience from’ the 
pressure of the treg against the ground. 
nthe subject of gliders, the author 
olds some peculiar opinions. He con. 
ceives that this disease may be divided 
into three speciws, -the first of which 
ts the glarders properly so called; the 
second, § nothing more than some disorder 
circulatmg inthe mass of bloed;’ the 
third, the farcy glanders. 

‘¢ Glanders of the first kind is not infec- 
timus, except it be comphitated wish other 
disorders, but this is seldpin the case, aud we 
may daily witness harses thus attacked, abau- 
doned as mcurapie, OF wiih more hunvanity 
put te aeatr. On the contrary, alanders of 
te second spr iy POMMunhicebles because 


the horse, besides, running at the nose, and 
becoming glanderoids, has likewise chancres, 
and these chaneres appear to be the only 
proximate cause of contagion. 

«« The third species of glanders is in like 
manner contagious, because it not only oc- 
casions a running of the nose, but the tume- 
lied glands, and the cartilage, of the nose are 
chancred, and likewise certain parts of the 
body are covered with lumps and chancres, 
which later charaeterize the farcy glanders, 
the most dangerous disorder ‘of te three, but 
not the most common. hese two latter 
species of glanders are infectious, because the 
disease resides principally in the blood; but 
the glanders of the first species, the real 
glanders, the glanders properly so called, is 
Not iM any wise contagious although it most 
frequently yccurs. 2 : 

‘* The second and third species are incu- 
rable, but the last only is mortal. But as te 
glanders of the first sort, it is neither incurable 
nor mortal. Jn the first place, we repeat, 
this discase is not mortal in any case, and a 
horse attacked by it jpinthe same situation as 
a man who has fost the sense of smelling ;. it 
is the loss of a sense, and the loss of a sense 
prevents neither the man nor the horse from 
inlfilitug all the animal functions ; for as we 
daily observe mien affected with ulcerated 
hoses preserve an otherwise sound constutu- 
tion, and even look jolly, so we may observe 
aglandered horse preatrve his streugsh and 
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“© Secondly; itis ineurable only when in- 
veterately confirmed; but when taken in an 
early stage, its progress may be stopped with 
very Jittle trouble: by frequent bleedings, and 
inhalation of the steam of boiled marshmal- 
lows, hung round the neck in a bag.” 


A table is annexed, to point out at one 
view, the diagnostics of the different spe- 
cies of glanders; how far the author is ac- 
curate in his divisions of this disease, and 
in the opinions which he entertains of the 
nature of its different species, we do not 
feel ourselves qualified to determine. 
We should be inclined however to re- 
ceive them with much hesitation, from 
their being at variance with the practical 
deductions of some of our most judici- 
ous veterinarians, who regard glanders, 
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properly so called, as having no remedy, 
but are of opinion, that farcy is capable 
of being cured, and that it is only a pe- 
culiar modification of the former disease 
affecting the skin. 

The author’s account of particular 
diseases, seems, in general, to be rather 
too slight. His pathology is not unex 
ceptionable ; as when he speaks of fever 
being often a thickening of the blood 
caused by indigestion ; staggers a super- 
abundance of nervous fluid producing 
dropsy in the anterior ventricle of the 
brain, &c. Two ounces of alées, which he 
orders at one time as a purgative, seems 
to be by much too large a quantity, from 
half an ounce to an ounce being gene- 
rally found to be sufficient. 


ESTIC TREATISE. 





Arr. LXIII. 4 Domestic Treatise on the Diseases of Horses and Dogs, so conducted, as 
to enable Persons to practise with Ease and Success on their own Animals, without the 
Assistance of a Farrier ; including likewise the natural Management, as Stabling, Feeding, 
Exercise, Sc. ; together with the Outlines of a Plan for the Establishment of genuine 
Medicines for these Animals throughout the Kingdom. By Devasert Braine, Pro- 
Sessor of Animal Medicine ; Author of the Anatomy of the Horse ; a System of Veteri- 
ngry Medicine ; a Treatise on the Distempers in Dogs, Sc. Se. nd “dition, pp. 204. 








IN our last volume, we had occasion 
to notice a very extensiye work by the 
same author, on veterinary medicine, 
and subjects introductory to it. The 
present little treatise contains many of 
the practical observations contained in 
that work, on the management of horses, 
both in health and disease ; but in order 
that the plan of cure recommended in it 
may not be misunderstood, the author 
refers to an arrangement, with the prices 
annexed, of ready prepared medicines, 
which may be had, of the best quality, 
and compounded with the utmost regard 
to chemical principles, of every medicine 
vender in the united kingdom. The au- 
thor is at much- pains to prove, that his 


‘ medicine arrangement holds out very 
superior utility,’ but that it is ‘ complete- 
ly removed from any empirical attempt 
to dupe the public.” At the same time, 
however, he candidly admits ‘ that he 
does not pretend to any superior disinte- 
restedness,’ but on the contrary, having 
served ‘for many years’, he conceives 
that ‘he merits his reward.’ We are 
very far from attempting to dispute the 
author’s claim to a reward, whether 
from the sale of his books or his medi- 
cines, for his long and faithful services, 
but, at the same time, we cannot forbear 
remarking our surprise, that his feelings 
with regard to the use of the term em- 
piricism, should still continue so acute. 


Art. LXIV. A new System of Farriery, including a systematic Arrangement of the 
external Structure of the Horse. Illustrated with Copper Plates, representing the exact 
Proportions of a Blood Horse, with a Description of all the Defects that tend to impede 
Velocity. Likewise Directions for ascertaining with Exactness the Age of a Horse, 
Jrom his being foaled, Hill fourteen Years old. To which are added, the improved Mode 
of Treatment, and Prescriptions recommended by the Veterinary College, in every Dis- 


tase of difficult Management. 
: ~ - . ~ 
Practice of country Farriers, Grooms, Se. 


Tiserspered with occasional References to the dangerous 


And the Method of curing the principal 


epidemic Diseases to which Cows, Sheep, Sc. are subject. 4to. pp. 272. 


THE. author informs us, that he has 
been above 30 years in the study and 
Practice of his profession, and, in addi- 
tion to the varions opportunities of im- 
provement which he has enjoyed during 


that period, has availed himself of the 

veterinary establishment in this country, 

to become acquainted with the principles 

and practice inculcated in that valuable 

institution. The ample title-page of this 
3S 
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work is sufficiently descriptive of the ge- 
neral objects which it embraces. ‘he 
details are for the most part judiciously 
conducted, and appear to be in general 
deduced from observation and expe- 
rience. We are often, however, inclined 
to disagree with the author in matters re- 
lating to general physiology and patholo- 

y, subjects to which he does not seem to 
five paid great attention. Neither do his 
methods of cure always appear to be 
founded upon philosophical principles, or 
to be perfectly consistent with each other ; 
but this is a remark which we make with 
some hesitation, knowing how frequent- 
}y mere analogical reasoning (which we 
confess. ourselves on this subject only 
able to employ) is apt to lead to conclu- 
sions which are not completely war- 
ran ed. 

On the necessity of pressure, to pre- 
serve the frog in a healthy state, and to 
prevent the toot from contracting, and 
thus producing lameness, the author is 
fully convinced; and by the success 
with which attention to this circumstance 
was accompanied, in the ample opportu- 
tunities of observation which he has en- 
joyed, the system pursued in the Veteri- 
nary College, and detailed at consider- 
able length in our last volume, has re- 
ceived a desirable confirmation. ‘lhe 
author has frequently occasion to advert 
to the absurd and injurious practices, 
which are still so very generally in use 
among farriers, both in the manage- 
ment of the rezimen of horses, and the 
treatment of their diseases. Purging is 
a practice which he properly represents 
as having done a great deal of harm,both 
by the frequency of its employment, and 
the quantity of the medicine used to pro- 
duce the effect. The greatest prudence he 
considers as necessary in the exhibition 
of cathartics, which appear to him to be 
requisite in but very few cases. To 
purge a, horse for the purpose of bring- 
ing down his belly, is completely unne- 
cessary ; for this he observes may ei- 
ther be prevented or removed by 


‘¢ —a proper management in his diet, such 
as reducing the quantity of his hay, and par- 
ticularly his water, which should be admi- 
n.stered with avery sparing hand: but the 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY, &c. 


proportion of his corn, mixed with a few 
split beans, must be increased in proportion 
to the deficiency in the other alimeiw; this 
single diet, uniformly administered, will be 
sufficient to reduce the bulk of too large a 
belly, without having recourse to that pernie 
cious and whimsical idea, of giving three 
doses of physic ; by which intolerable prac- 
tice great numbers of good and valuable 
horses lave lost their lives, or been rendered 
useless.” 


The employment of cathartics, with 
a view to purge a_ horse from ill bu- 
mours, and to enable him to run faster, 
is equally deprecated by the author. 
The system of a race-horse should be 
strengthened instead of being weakened 
by improper physicking ; for 

«« [’the organs ofdigestion and chylification 
are continually disturbed by physicking or any 
other improper treatment equally dangerous, 
the food will be ill digested, and the chyle 
and nutrition imperfect : hence will result a 
debility and weakness of the system ; profuse 
sweatings will take place on the least excr- 
cise, and of course, the animal will be inca- 
pable of sustaining any violent exertions in 
such a languid state. ‘This defect may be 
also the consequence of a natural weak cou- 
stitution of the horse ; but in either case he 
musi be rejected, as incapabse of being a 
racer, or a liunter.” 

The authority of Mr. Coleman is ad- 
duced with his own, against the heal- 
thiness of close and heated stables, such 
as are too frequently in use. ‘Their tem- 
perature should never exceed from 60° 
to 70° of Farenheit, and though cold 
blasts must necessarily be avoided, cure 
must be taken to provide a free circula- 
tion of air, as being eminently conducive 
to the support of health and vigour. 

‘The observations on the diseases of 
cattle and sheep are yery short, but the 
author promises, in a future publication, 
to give a full comparative description, 
with the proper mode of treatment of 
every disease that affects domestic ani- 
mals. 

The plates which accompany this 
work are extremely well executed, and 
afford ‘good illustrations, of the circum- 
stances of formation which either tend 
to increase or diminish the speed af 
horses. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


L A W. 


ALTHOUGH the law publications of last year contain little new or interest 
ing matter to a general reader, the lawyer’s library has obtained by one, at leasts 
ef them, an important acquisition. Mr. East’s Pleas of the Crown is a work of 
much consequence to the profession, not only as it is a revision of the penal law 
of the country, executed by a barrister of great experience and learning, but, in an 
especial degree, as that revision has been completed with the use of all those pri- 
vate collections of cases and determinations, of which it was known the judges had 
long availed themselves, without their being communicated tothe public. Our sys- 
tem of penal law, notwithstanding its dreadful catalogue of statutable offences, has 
always been our pride, as it has been the protector and guardian of that precious 
liberty, which Englishmen do not boast of more in the theory of their govern- 
ment than they enjoy it in its administration. To have the whole system of that 
law, which establishes his personal security, presented to him in a shape of easy re- 
ference, and clear analytical statement, must prove grateful to every one of our 
countrymen; and it is much to the honour of our learned men in high stations, 
that they have so generously aided in its execution, 

The various periodical reports of Messrs. East, Puller, and Bosanquet, Vezeys 
jun. Robertson, Forrest, and Espinasse, are continued as usual; and as the public 
have long recognized their obligations to these gentlemen, and are already suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their merits, it is not necessary to do more at present than 
merely to notice the continuance of these labours, which are so highly useful to the 
profession. 

Amongst the reporters is a posthumous work of Mr. Dickens, the late senior- 
register of the court of chancery. ‘The cases of which his notes are given extend 
through a period of many years, and were chiefly taken by himself during his long 
attendance in that court ; but we fear their value is lessened by the very circum- 
stance of the great delay in their publication. 

A new edition of Swinburne’s celebrated book upon Last Wills is the most im- 
portant of that kind of performance, and is calculated to bring it into more genes 
ral use. ; 

In short, we may congratulate the profession to which these publications peculiarl¥ 
belong, that in spite of their limited circulation and sale superior minds continue to 
be engaged in them, and most honourably strive to advance its utility and re« 
hown. 


34 
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Art. I. A Treatise of Testaments and last Wills, ty Henry Swinburne, 7th Edition, with 
Annotations of the late J. J. Powell, Esq. Barrister. Prepared for the Press ly James 


Wake, Esq. Barrister. 


THE very great facility which the late 
Mr. Powell possessed in composing trea- 
tises upon legal subjects kept his pen 
ever engaged, and hardly any lawyer 
has contributed so much to the shelves 
of his profession. Amongst other valu- 
able books, that of Swinburne had, it 
seems, for some years been chosen by 
him for illustrative notes; but dying be- 
fore they were ready for the press, the 
proprietors of the present publication 
purchased them of his widow, and they 
now make their appearance from the re- 
vision and arrangement of Mr. Wake. 

The text is very judiciously printed, 


Arr. IL. 
8vo. pp. 423. 


IT is nearly ten years since the first 
edition of this treatise was given to the 
public; and having been sometime out 
of print, the author, in bringing forward 


Art. IIT. 


A Practical Treatise on Copyhold Tenure. 
Second Edition. 


8vo. 3 vols. pp. 1236. 


in the old language of the edition of 
1640, and not according to the sixth edi- 
tion, in which the style had been at- 
tempted to be modernized ; and the two 
indexes are incorporated into one. The 
notes are explanatory of doubtful pas. 
sages, and collect subsequent decisions 
and authorities, where the positions of 
the author have undergone discussion 
or received alteration. They are very 
numerous and elaborate, and with the 
addition of the late statutes certainly, in 
a great degree, increase the value of this 
sterling work, 


By Ricuarp Barnarp FIsHer. 


this new edition, has corrected and con- 
siderably enlarged it. Its value is too 
well known, and too generally acknow- 
ledged, to need comment, 


An Aliidgment of Cases argued and determined in the Courts of Law, during 


the Reign of his present Majesty ; with Tables of the Names of Cascs and principal Matters. 
By Tuomas Watter Wiuxiams, Esg. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 1000. 


* THE third volume of the work com- 
pictes the abridgment of gll the public 
acts of parliament, from the thirty-first 
year of the reign of his present Majesty 


Arr, IV. 


to the forty-second. The public is al- 
ready acquainted with its object and 
style of execution from the two former 
volumes. 


Olservations on the Rules of Descent, and on the Point of Law, whether the 


Brother of a Purchaser's paternal Grandmother shall be preferred in the Descent to the 


Brother of the paternal Great Grandmother of a Purchaser, 


Inn, Conveyancer. 8vo. pp. 117. 


THIS is along and laborious argu- 
ment in support of the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Manwood, on a point of dry and 
remote law, in opposition to the reason- 
ing against it of Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
and others who have coincided with him, 


By W. HH. Rows, of Gray's 


but particularly in answer to a pamphlet 
published upon the subject by Mr. Wat- 
kins, fopr years ago, entitled “ An En- 
quiry into the Question.” It is written 
with learning and ingenuity. 


Art. V. Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of Chancery, collected 
by John Dickens, Esq. the late Senior Register of that Court, and revised by Joun 


fyatT, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


THIS is a posthumous work of the 
late venerable Mr. Dickens, who, for a 
very long period of time, had a seat in 
the Court of Chancery. He had, it 
seems, collected the whole of these cases, 
extending through almost the whole of 
the last century, in his own hand-writing, 
and left them, though without arrange- 
ment, obviously intended for publication. 
In this state Mr. Wyatt, who had before 
presented his profession with another ex- 


2 vols, 8vo. pp. 875. 


cellent book, finding them to contain “a 
valuable selection, remarkable for a cor- 
rect narrative of facts, a concise yet clear 
statement of the question, and a conspi- 
cuous report of the judgments,” revised 
‘and prepared them for press. As far as 
we have been able to examine them, we 
have seen every reason to coincide in this 
character with the editor, to whose judg, 
ment much may be confided.—An excel 
lent index is added, 
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Art. VI. A Treatise of the Pleas of the Crown. By Epwarp Hyper East, Esq. of the 


Inner Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1126. 


MR. EAST very modestly observes 
in the preface to this valuable work, that 
he would not have presumed to have 
ventured on a new arrangement and dis- 
cussion of a subject already so ably and 
authoritatively treated of by Lord Hale 
and Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, had he not 
been possessed of additional materials. 
But that the lapse of ninety years since 
the last of those authors published his 
book, and the accumulation of matter, 
both from statutes and adjudged cases, 
had rendered a revision of this most in- 
teresting branch of our law so highly de- 
sirable, that he thought it would prove 
an acceptable offering to the members 
of his profession, however far the execu- 
tion of it might fall short, in point of 
ability, of those models which they had 
been accustomed to contemplate. 

The sense entertained by the profes- 
sion of the magnitude and importance 
of Mr. East’s undertaking, and their con- 
fidence in the care and ability of the 
author, were most forcibly displayed in 
all private collections and notes being 
immediately laid open to him, and in his 
being permitted freely to avail himself 
of the private labours of judges so highly 
distinguished as Foster, Yates and Gould, 
and Buller. But in addition to these va- 
luable sources of information, he was al- 
lowed to consult the book which has 
been long kept for the use of the judges, 
andin which are entered those cases which 
have been reserved for their opinion, 
with their determinations upon them. 

Thus aided, with a mind ever bent 
upon the subject, and enriched by the 
learned and Gheral communications of 
the ablest lawyers of the time, Mr. East, 
after fifteen years preparation, brought 
forth his work ; a work whose execution 
must be as gratifying to his friends as it 
is valuable to the public, and which will 
hand down his name to distant times 
with those who have most contributed 
by their wyitings to the honour of their 
profession. 

In the course of the preface a very in- 
teresting memoir is given of the late 
Justice Buller, which will be read with 
avidity by the numerous admirers of that 
most extraordinary man. 

A short index is given of the general 
heads; one of cases, and another of no 
less than four hundred and fifty-six sta. 
tutes, which are cited and referred to 
in the work. 


These two volumes contain the fol- 
lowing chapters, whose respective lengths 
and importance we have marked by re- 
ference to the pages. 

Chap. 1. Offences against religion, 
morality, and the church establishment, 
p- 1 to 36; 36 pages. 

2. High treason and other incidental 
offences immediately against the alle- 
giance due to the king, p. 37 to 138; 
102 pages. 

3. Misprision of treason, p. 139 and 
140; 2 pages. 

4. Offences relating to the coin and 
to bullion, p. 141 to 197; 57 pages. 

5. Homicide, p. 198 to 375; 178 
pages. 

6. The respective duties of the vill, 
the coroner, and others, upon a homi- 
cide committed, p. 376 to 391; 16 pages. 

7. Mayhem or felonious maims, p. 
392 to 403; 12 pages. 

8. Felonious, malicious, and unlawful 
assaults upon the person, with intent to 
kill, wound, or otherwise injure the party, 
orto rob him, or obstruct him in the ex- 
ecution of his duty, p. 404 to 427; 2& 
pages. 

9. False imprisonment and kidnap- 
ping, p. 428 to 432; 5 pages. 

10. Rape, and the wilful carnal know- 
ledge of female children, p. 433 to 449; 
17 pages. 

11. Forcible or fraudulent abduction, 
marriage, or defilement, p. 450 to 462; 
13 pages. 

12. Polygamy or Bigamy, p. 463 to 
472; 10 pages. 

13. Offences touching clandestine and 
illegal marriages, p. 473 to 479; 7 pages, 
14. Sodomy, p. 480; 1 page. 

15. Burglary, p. 481 to 523; 43 pages. 

16. Larceny and robbery, p. 524 to 
791; 268 pages. 

17. Piracy, p. 792 to 812; 21 pages. 

18. Cheats, p. 813 to 839; 27 pages. 

19. Forgery, p. 840 to 1003; 164 
pages. 

20. Palsely personating another, p. 
1004 to 1011 ; 8 pages. 

21. Arson, p. 1012 to 1035; 24 pages. 

22. Malicious or fraudulent mischief, 
p- 1036 to 1103 ; 68 pages. 

23. Threatening letters or writings, p. 
1104 to 1126; 23 pages. 

The aim of the author at a very com- 
prehensive and systematic arrangement 
will immediately appear from this state- 
ment. That circumstance which consti 
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tutes the peculiar nature and weightiest 
part of an offence is made the character 
of a genus, and includes under its gene- 
ral title all the species and varieties of 
the crime. Thus chap. 16, of larceny 
and robbery, extends through two hun- 
hundred and sixty-eight pages of the 
book, and embraces every offence of 
which theft is the prominent feature; but 
it does not extend to burglary ; because, 
though that offence include a theft, or 
an intention of theft, it has the more im- 

ortant character of a breaking into the 
de at night, and therefore constitutes 
a chapter by itself. 

In this classification, chap. 16, larceny 
and robbery, chap. 5, homicide, chap. 
19, forgery, chap. 2, high treason, are 
the most extensive; and as a specimen of 
the author’s more detailed divisions of 
his subject, and his mode of investigating 
it, we will give a fuller account of the 
first of thes>. 

To each chapter of the work is pre- 
fixed an analysis of its contents, executed 
with that care which distinguishes the 
whole performance. But we cannot 
agree with our author in the propriety 
ot placing them at the head of each 
chapter, instead of collecting them at the 
beginning of the book. Bv the method 
he has adopted, the whole of the vo- 
lumes must be turned over to find the 
contents; and a reader is deprived of 
the advantage of seeing the total divi- 
sion and arrangement of the subject at 
once, which often very greatly facilitates 
his discovery of the passage or learning 
of which he is in search. 

In the chapter on larceny the author 
begins by stating, that the offence of fe- 
Joniously taking the personal property of 
another is denominated either Jarceny 
when the fact is accomplished secretly, 
or by surprise, or fraud; or rodlery when 
accompanied by circumstances of vio- 
lence, threats, or terror, to the person de- 
spoiled. He then divides the subject into 

I. Of simple larceny, its definition, and 
an illustration of the component parts 
of such definition; in the course of which 
are noticed the variations which have 
from time to time been introduced by 
titute. 

I!. Of larceny clam and secrete from 
the person. 

Ilf!, Cf robbery, properly so called. 

IV. Of grand and petit larceny and 
robbery, with their several punishments. 

V. Of principals, accessaries, and re- 
ceivers, 


LAW. 


VI. Of the trial, indictment, appeal, 
evidence, and verdict. 

VII. Of the restitution of stolen goods. 

As to the Ist head, the author exa- 
mines the definition of larceny by Brac- 
ton, Lord Coke, Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
Eyre, &c. and gives it thus: “ the wrong- 
ful or fraudulent taking and carrying 
away by any person of the mere personal 
goods of another, from any place, with 
a felonious intent to convert them to his 
(the taker’s) own use, and make them 
his own property, without the consent of 
the owner.” 

He then pursues the investigation un- 
der this division. 

1, What is a mere taking. 

What a carrying away. 
. By what person. : 
. Of what things. 

. From what ine, 

. To whom belonging. 

7 What is such evidence of the taking 
and carrying away, being wrongful or 
fraudulent, and with intent to convert 
the goods to the taker’s own use, and 
make them his own property, with- 
out the consent of the owner, as will 
amount to felony. 

These several heads again branch out 
into many subdivisions, and after the 
common law the statutes are stated in 
order of time. Under the last head, that 
of the felonious intent, the different 
grounds of defence are thus stated : 

1. Evidence on denial of the fact.— 
Confession. 

2. On claim of right. 

3. On taking by mistake or accident. 

4, Qn taking as a trespasser. 

5. On finding. 

6. On delivery by a third person. 

7. Taking on delivery, by or on be.’ 
half of the owner, or by his consent or 
approbation. 

(This falls into twelve subdivisions or 
qualifications in the mode of delivery.) 

8. On taking through necessity. 

Under the IId head, besides the gene- 
ral matter and observations oa the sta- 
tute, Mr. East considers, 

1. As tothe manner in which the of- 
fence must be committed. 

2. As to the situation of the party 
robbed. 

3. The indictment and verdict. , 

Under the IIId (robbery) these addi- 
tional heads occur. 

1. How far the value is material. 

2. What shall be said to be a taking 
from the person. 
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3. What degree of violence or putting as their importance will admit of; and 
in fear is necessary. the arguments and opinions of the judges 

The remaining titles are treated of are only introduced in new, doubtful, and 
with equal care and fulness, and the sta- weighty points; but the material words 
tute regulations are considered in order of statutes are always stated at length. 
of time and subject matter. The VIth ‘The work is well printed, upon paper 
is peculiarly interesting and well exe- very much superior indeed to what we 
cuted. are accustomed to see; and as an in- 

The subjects of the other chapters are stance of consideration very seldom ex- 
investigated in the same manner, so that ercised, but certainly of great utility, not 
each may be considered as a distinct only the material words in the text, but 
complete treatise upon that head. In_ the contents of the chapters and sections 
some, however, when the offence is dif- in the margin, are printed in italics, 
ferent, and yet the legal doctrine apply- whilst the maginal references are in full 
ing to each is similar, as inrape and so- roman characters. 


domy, the statement of it is not repeated, In short, whether we consider this work 
but in the latter chapter the contents of in the value and extent of its additional 
the former are referred ‘to. matter over all former publications on 


The style is clear, and the greatest crown law, orin the manner in which 
care appears to have been taken to guard the whole has been arranged, and is now 
against equivocal expressions; thoughit brought before the public, we cannot 
is not to be expected that a work of such he!p congratulating the members of Mr. 
extent will be free from many small in- East's profession “on an offering which 
accuracies. In the use of his materials must be so acceptable to them,” and our 
the author has acted judiciously; he has countrymen at large, on a publication 
made copious extracts from the MSS. which puts them in possession of so com- 
confided to him; his marginal notes of plete a body of the laws for which 
reference are very numerous; whencases England will ever stand distinguished 
are stated they are as much condensed amongst nations. 


Arr. VIT. 4 Digest of the Bankrupt Laws, with a Collection of the Statutes and of the 
Cases argued and determined ta the Courts of Law and Equity upon that Salject. By 


Basit Mownracu, of Grays Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. pp. 374.. Svo. 
’ L 7 Ik 


THAT system of law which distri- law. But Mr. Montagu’s book is much 
butes the effects of a trader, no longer more elaborate; besides an appendix, 
capable of discharging his debts, equally containing all the statutes and decided 
amongst his creditors, and not, only re- cases at length, with practical forms, he 
lieves the unfortunate man himself from endeavours to state in the text a sum- 
the pressure of existing demands, but mary of the law with the most senten- 
enables him to begin the scheme of life tious conciseness; and where the doc- 
anew, and acquire, undisturbed, the pro- trine admiis of doubt, or requires ex- 
duce of a more successft:| labour, is the planation to support it, in the notes, by 
creature of commerce, ind had advanced comparing and reasonixg upon the cases 
with us, since the year 1542 when it bee and statutes. 


gan, in proportion to the stupendous The introductory chapter states that 
progress of ourtrade. By a seriesof no the whole work will be thus divided : 
less than twelve existing statutes, and a Book 1. Of bankruptcy in general. 
vast body of decided cases upon them, it Part 1. Considerations previous to is- 
is supposed to have attained considerable suing a commision. 

maturity; and this author certainly puts Part 11. Proceedings under a commis. 
that to the fairest test, when he attempts sion. 

to investigate and exhibit the whole law Part 11. Invalidating a commission. 
of bankruptcy by a strict analysis. ‘The Sook II. Of bankruptcy in particular 


two writers who had preceded him, and _ cases: as of members of parliament, part- 
from whose works the profession derived ners, executors, assignees, of persons wha 
great advantage, pursued very different have before been bankrupts, couniry 
plans.. Mr. Cooke, under a loose ar- commissions. 


rangement, gave little more thanacom- ‘The part now before us containg 
pilation of the cases. Mr. Cullencom- Analysis. 


posed 4 very excelicnt treatise upon the Jatroductary chapter. 
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Book I. Of bankruptcy in general. 

Part 1. Commissions previous to ise. 
suing a commission. 

Introductory chapter. 

Chap. 1. What persons are liable to be 
bankrupts. 

Chap. 1. The plan of dealing. 

Chap. 111. The debt of the petitioning 
creditor. 

Chap. 1v. The act of bankruptcy. 

The appendix gives all the statuteS, 
with the cases at length, as far as they 
apply to the subject of the text. The 
analysis is similarly limited. 

At first sight it must occur to every 
reader, that the plan of Mr. Montagu is 
too voluminous. ‘The notes upon the 
text contain a full statement of the sub- 
stance of the cases where there is any 
doubt. Canthere then be any necessity 
to subjoin in the appendix the cases at 
length? All professional men have 
already upon their shelves, at no easy 
price, the cases of which the summary is 
given; and, it may be presumed, will 
consult their reports, whenever they have 
to form or advance an opinion on a ques- 
tion which may be agitated in the courts. 
To reprint, therefore, these cases in the 
appendix, appears to us not only unuse- 
ful, but highly objectionable: it very 
greatly increases the size and price of 
the work without adding at all to its va- 
lue. But the author states in his pre- 


Art. VIII. 


face that his reasons for doing this were, 
Ist, To exhibit a perfect body of the 
bankrupt laws, together with its growth 
and gradual improvement ; 2dly, To su- 
persede the necessity of referring to a 
whole library for the scattered decisions ; 
Sdly, To enable the reader to refer at 
once to the authority for the law stated 
in the text; 4thly, To prevent the pos- 
sible mis-statement of the import pf a 
case in the notes from being the cause of 
error. 

We hope Mr. Montagu will reconsider 
these reasons before the publication of the 
further parts of his work. To us they 
are very far from carrying conviction. 
The public have only a right to exact 
from an author a faithful reference to, or 
statement of his authorities: in reason- 
ing upon them he is not to be expected 
to be infallible; nor is he intitled to more 
favour tor his mistakes because he obliges 
his readers to pay over again for the 
means of their correction. 

For the text and subjoined notes Mr. 
Montagu is intitled to considerable 
praise. He has obviously read much, 
and digested his materials with pw 
care; but from the compression of the 
matter in the text, and its strict analyti- 
cal arrangement, it is calculated more 


‘for the memory and occasional reference 


than for direct reading. 


A Compendium of the Laws respecting the Poor, including the Digest of 


Bott's Poor Laws, with the adjudged Cases and Acts of Parliament, continued tv Easter 


Term 1803. 8vo. pp. $21. 

THE great utility and extensive sale 
of Bott’s poor laws, as improved by Mr. 
Const, induced the editor to publish this 
enlargement of the digest which accom- 
panies that work, by adding the parlia- 
mentary provisions and legal adjudica- 
tions which have been since made. 

He also proposed to himself to pre- 
sent by this work an epitome of those 
laws which should furnish to the practi- 
tioners at sessions, and to parish officers, 
every necessary information, without oc- 
casioning them the trouble or expence of 
the compilation at large. But in order 
to make it of the most extensive use, it 
etill contains the references, as an index, 
to Mr. Const’s book. , 


Art. IX. 


an Appendix contuining the forms of the Proceedings, Se. 


Solicitor. 


THE author’s view in this produc- 
tion is to assist professional meu in the 


8v0. pp. 524, 


The Solicitor’s Practice on the Crown Side of the Court of King’s Bench : 


It may be regretted, however, that the 
editor did not thoroughly revise the 
work as a digest, and omit all obsolete and 
unnecessary matter; for though this might 
not have been required for it as an in- 
dex, and would have been laborions, yet 
it would have conferred much greater 
value upon the performance,.and have 
secured that confidence which is neces- 
sary to it when intended to be used as 
an original work. 

In the appendix a sketch is given of 
one or two of those acts of parliament 
which have been found by particular pa- 
rishes to have been so useful in the regus 
lation of their poor. 


y with 
By Wiuviam Hanns, 


actual practice of crown law. He has, 
in the first place, treated in distinct chap. 
































COLLIER’S LAW OF PATENTS. 


ters of informations against magistrates ; 
2. against private persons; 3. of infor- 
mations quo warranto; 4. of certioraris 
or sessions orders; 5. of certioraris or 
convictions; 6. of certioraris or indict- 
ments ; 7. of outlawries; 8. of the writ 
of error; 9. of the writ of mandamus; 
10. of the wxit of attachment ; 11. of the 
writ of habeas corpus; 12. of articles of 
the peace. These chapters occupy a 
small part of this large volume ; the re- 
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maining part of which consists of prece- 
dents and practical forms of various 
kinds. This work, if it possesses that 
accuracy which can only be ascertained 
by long and frequent practical references 
to it, must be of very great utility to the 
gentlemen who practise in our criminal 
courts. Prefixed to it is a short account 
of the jurisdiction and proceedings of the 
court of King’s Bench, and of the officers 
on the crown side of that court. 


Art. X. A Compendium of the Statute Laws and Regulations of the Court of Admiralty, 


relative to Ships of War, &c. 


THE object of this little book is to 
exhibit a concise view of the existing sta- 
tute laws and regulations of our court 
of admiralty, concerning ships of war, 
privateers, prizes, and other matters con- 
nected with that subject. ‘The author 


By Tuomas Hartwecri Horne. 


{2mo. pp. 154. 


rightly supposes any elaborate treatise, 
comprising the law of nations, to be su- 
perfluous, after the works of Lee, of Jen- 
kinson, of Martin, and of Browne; and 
offers this as a compendium and manual 
of British prize law. 


Arr. XI. An Essay on the Law of Patents for new Inventions: To which are prefixed, 


two Chapters on the general History of Monopolies, with an Appendix. 


CoLuier. 8vo. pp. 316. 


ALTHOUGH the writer of this 
treatise calls it an essay, “ because it is 
not professedly complete,” yet we are 
more inclined to believe that the title has 
been adopted from a little excess in love 
of the shew of learning, and an imitation 
of the admirable Sir William Jones. It 
is not only professedly complete, but is 
(as a law book) to a great degree re- 
dundant, and swells a very inconsiderable 
subject of English law into « large book. 
We do not deny that monopolies are a 
very important topic of political discus- 
sion. ‘I'he consideration of their effects 
must indeed form a material head in 
every work upon the wealth of nations ; 
but our English law upon the subject lies 
within a very small compass ; and an in- 
vestigation of it is, for a professional 
work, materially injured by extension. 
Even the essay on the law of bailments 
failed from this cause; and Mr. Collier 
must not be surprised, if he be not more 
favourably treated than Sir William 
Jones. 

The author, after two interesting his- 
torical essays upon monopoly, in which 
are elegantly displayed a superior taste, 
and very extensive learning, proceeds to 
state the common and statute law upon 
the subject of patents, and the forms of 
the grant ; he investigates its nature and 
duration; the authority under which, and 


By Joun Dyer 


the condition upon which it is given; and 
treats of its infringement, repeal and sur- 
render; of the preliminary considerations 
to obtaining it; and of the formule with 
which it is connected. In the chapters 
on these heads, the several determined 
cases and opinions of the judges are 
given at full length, with but a very 
meagre addition of other matter. The 
chapter on the repositories of patent re- 
cords is curious and useful. 

In the appendix are given notes, con- 
taining the statutes upon this subject, 
several ancient regulations, and a list of 
monopolies, by royal grant, from Henry 
VII. to Charles [. As an instance, ge- 
nerally illustrative of patent law, the 
author has stated the specification of Sir 
Richard Arkwright’s patent, and all the 
formule attending its obtainment; the 
trial of a scire facias to repeal it; and 
the summing up at length of Mr. Justice 
Buller, on that occasion, to the jury; 
together with a plate, explanatory of the 
specification. These are followed by a 
very full list of patents obtained from 
Ist January, 1800, to 31st March, 1803; 
and another list of the patentees. 

To the whole is added an advertise. 
ment, that persons desirous of obtaining patents 
may, by application to the author, be assisted 
in drawing up and passing their patents! 
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Art. XID. The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench in personal Actions : 
to Cases of Practice in the Court of Common Pleas. 


LAW. 


with References 
Third 


In Two Volumes octavo. 


Edition, corrected aid enlarged. By Wiiu1am Tipp, Esq. 


IN preparing this (the third) edition 
of the present work, some material alte- 
rations in the arrangement have been 
made. A new chapter has also been 
added in the removal of causes, from in- 
ferior courts, by writ of certiorari or ha- 
beas corpus, from such as are of record ; 
er by writ of pone, recordare facias lo- 
guelam, or accedas ad curiam, from such 
asare notofrecord. The later decisions 
have also been incorporated in this edi- 
tion, and more than sixty rules of court 
have been added; so that the work now 
contains a complete series of the rules of 
court from the beginning of the reign of 
James the First to the present time. 
Such errors as were discovered in the 
former edition are now rectified; and the 
author has not, as before, confined him- 
self merely to the practice of the court 
ef King’s Bench, but has taken a view of 
the mode of commencing actions in the 
court of Common Pleas, and has in many 
instances shewn where the practice of 


Art. XIII. 4 Treatise on Captures in Far, 


Note "S. 


THIS work, we are informed by the 
editor, is an enlarged translation of the 
principal part of Bynkershoek’s Ques- 
tiones Juris Publici, and has for its ob- 
ject the law of nations, relative to cap- 
tures in war, as well of territory as of 
moveable property of every species. A 
few notes are subjoined by the editor, 
where the luw of nations has undergone 
any alterations since the publication of 
the original work, or where the principles 
and doctrine were capable of additional 
itlustration from more recent events. 
The whole work is contained in a small 
octavo volume, and is divided into chap- 
ters, arranged as follows: Chapter 1. 
war, what it is; 2 whether a public de- 
elaration is necessary to make a war law- 
ful; 3. of reprisals ; 4. of the nature of 
war between enemies, the rights which 
war gives over the person of the enemy, 
their extent and bounds; 5. when move- 
able goods, and particularly ships belong- 
ing to the enemy, become the property 
of the captors; 6. whether and where 
moveable things, and especially ships, 
may be given up to the recaptors; 7. 
how far the possession of unmoveables 
gained in war may be extended ; 8. whe- 
ther actions and credits of the enemy, 


the two courts correspond, and where 
it differs. Still, however, the author has 
principally kept in view the jurisdiction 
of the court of King’s Bench in personal 
actions; and has, in a great measure, 
confined his attention to the process of 
that court, and the times and manner of 
transacting its business. Such differences 
in the practice of the two courts as arise 
out of the cases, are particularly marked 
in the text, or more commonly in the 
notes. Several important acts of parli- 
ament, and rules of court, having been 
made since the present edition was sent 
to the press, these are noticed at the end 
of the work by way of addenda. Mr. 
Tidd has, by this edition, conferred a 
new favour on the profession. His work 
has, from its first publication, been con- 
sidered as decidedly the best book on the 
subject ; but as its matter is purely pro- 
fessional, the merit of it can be justly ese 
timated only by professional men. 


ty Ricnarp Lee, Esg. Second Edition with 
3svo. 


found amongst us when a war is begun, 
may be justly confiscated, and of the 
right to incorporeal things taken in war ; 
9. whether we may go to cr pursue an 
enemy into the port or territory of a 
friend; 10. of the state of wear as to nett. 
trals; 11. of those things which may not 
be carried to the enemy of our friends ; 
12. whether it is lawful to carry any 
thing to cities and ports, &c. when be- 
sieged; 13, whether lawful goods are 
forfeited by means of unlawful uses; 14. 
of the goods of friends found in the ships 
of enemies; 15. of the goods of enemies 
found in the ships of friends; 16. of the 
right of postliminium,and whether things 
taken from the enemy, and brought into 
the territory of a friend, return to their 
postlimininm ; 17. of private captures, 
and how far the employers of privateers, 
or the state whence they came, are bound 
for any injury done by the persons em- 
ployed therein; discussion of the ques- 
tion, if a ship, not having a commission 
as a privateer, takes booty, to whom it 
belongs; 18. of the method of trying 
prizes taken in war, appeals and costs; 
19, whether it is lawtul to insure the pro- 
perty of the enemy, or to enlist soldiers 
in the country of a friend ; 20. right of 





COLQUHOUN’S DUTIES OF A CONSTABLE, &c. 


insures after ransom, contributions to- 
wards losses, loan on conquered land, 
hostages. 

The first impression of the English edi- 
tion of this work, appeared in 1759, and 
having since become very scarce, this 
second edition is now offered to the pub- 
dic. With the merits of the original 
work the world is already well acquaint- 
ed, and the additions made to the present 
edition encrease its value. From this 
performance much information is to be 
acquired, and at the same time much 
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amusement, as it is free from those nu- 
merous quotations and references with 
which books on such subjects generally 
abound. The extreme uncertamty and 
difference of opinion which exist on this, 
as well as other branches of the law of 
nations, is much to be lamented; but per- 
haps this evil is inseparable from the very 
nature of things, and must, with some 
fluctuation of times and circumstances, 
be perpetuated by the want of an inde- 
pendent tribunal to which the disputes 
between nations can be referred. 


Art, XIV. Corqunown’s Duties of a Constable. 


THE object of this work is to instruct 
fully in the various subjects of their duty 
every different description of constable 
known to the law of England; and the 
author expresses also a further hope that 
the acting magistrate may find it an 
useful compendium, with respect to se- 
veral of those minor offences which re- 
quire frequent appeals to his judgment 


Art. XV. A General View of the Decisions of Lord Mansfield in Civil Causes. 
Wititam Davin Evans, Esq. Jn Two Volumes quarto. 


The intention of the author of this 


and decision in a summary way. A sy- 
nopsis, or general view, is also given of 
the penalties applicable to those minor 
offences, cognizable by justices, which 
most frequently occur. Mr. Colquhoun 
enters very fully into the different topics 
of which he treats; and his industry in 
preparing a work of this useful nature 
merits praise. 


By 
pp- 872. 


author has yielded too implicitly to the 


publication is(asits title pageannounces) difficulty which, we admit, the very na- 
to bring into our view the various deci- ture of his subject imposed upon him. 
sions and dicta of Lord Mansfield, on The opinions of Lord Mansfield are also 
that infinite variety of legal questions to too much quoted at length, as they are 
which his attention was called, during found, in the various reporters and obser- 
the very long time he presided in the vations of his lordship, cf little impor- 
court of King’s Bench. The arrange- tance, and which are obvious to the com. 
ment adopted by the author for this pur- monest minds, are mentioned and dwelt 
pose is, with little variation, that of upon in a degree which they do not me- 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. ‘oa work rit. With these defects, the work (which 
like the present, it would undoubtedly is extended to two /arge quarto volumes} 
have been matter of considerable diffi- can hardly be considered in any other 
culty to have given any very systematic light, than as a dictionary of the judg. 
arrangement, the infinite variety of de- ments and remarks of Lord Mansfield. 
tached matter opposing itself strongly to Those, however, whom the frequent 
such an arrangement; but in adopting recourse to quotation, and the vast va- 
the plan of a work, framed for the pur- riety of minute unconrected matter, do 
pose -of exhibiting the outline of the not deter, may derive much amusement 
whole body of our laws, we think the and information from the perusal. 


Arr. XVI. 


THIS work consists of a variety of difficulty in acquiring the information 
determinations, on topics for the most contained in this volume. A very con- 
part frequently occurring in practice, as siderable rumber of cases are collected 
replevin, usury, veneer and vendee, wa- under each head; but the author has 


Wixitams’s Abridgment of Cases. 


ger, wills, &c. These different heads 
follow each other in alphabetical order, 
and the cases under each head are ar- 


not, we think, so much abridged them, 
as to make ic worth while for any pro- 
fessional man to repurchase what he 





ranged according to the mattercontained must already have gp his library, and 
ineach. A full table of the principal the work is chiefly calculated for profes. 
subjects is also added, so that there isno sional men. 


* 
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and the Law itself. By Tuomas Ports, Gent. 


THE author’s view in this work was 
to produce, ina small compass, a work 
which would not only be useful to pro- 
fessors of the legal science, but to mer- 
cantile men in general, by affording a 
ready explanation of the terms of law, 
and at the same stating in a very general 
way some of the leading points of law 
relative to each particular head respec- 
tively. Greater attention has been be- 
stowed on those parts of the work which 


Art. XVIII. 


LAW. 


Art. XVII. A Compendious Law Dictionary, containing both an Explanation of the Terms 


12mo. pp. 620. 


relate to bankruptcy, insurance, and othet 
branches of commercial law, it having 
been particulfrly the wish of the author 
to adapt the performance to the use of 
merchants. ‘The whole is compressed 
into one octavo volume, containing above 
600 pages of close print. The work ap- 
pears to us to merit praise, but its accu- 
racy can only be judged of by a fre- 
quent and habitual use of it. 


The Law of Copyright ; being a Compendium of Acts of Parliament and 


adjudged Cases, relative to Authors, Publishers, Printers, Artists, Musical Composers, 


Print-Sellers, @c. By Josuva Monreriore. 


THIS small volume containing only 
59 octavo pages, treats of the law relative 
to the rights of literary men and artists 
in the productions of their genius. The 
work commences with abstracts of the 
acts of parliament, as they respectively 
relate to authors, artists, printers, and 
publishers generally, and afterwards 
gives the judicial decisions under the se- 
veral heads of distributive arrangement, 
to which they respectively belong. The 
law of copyright is not confined merely 


8vo. pp. 59. 

to what is called literary property, in the 
common and more confined sense of the 
term, but extends equally to paintings, 
engravings, busts, models, maps, prints, 
musical compositions, and other similar 
productions. ‘This little treatise is more 
fitted for those who are particularly in- 
terested in the rights and privileges of li- 
terary productions, than for the profes- 
sional lawyer, but even to the latter it is 
not without its use. 


Arr. XIX. The Trial of John Peltier, Esq. for a Libel against Napoleon Buonaparté, 
21st February, 1803, taken ii Short-Haud by Mr. ApaMs ; and the Defence revised ly 


Mr. MackinTosH. 8vo. 


NO trial has for many years so much 
attracted the public attention as that of 
Peltier, for libelling the First Consul of 
France. It was well known that the 
prosecution had been commenced at the 
imstigation of the French government, 
and the stupendous events which had led 
the way to the publication complained 
of, and the elevation of the real plaintiff, 
gave to the expected eloquence of Mr. 
Mackintosh an interest almost beyond 
precedent. 

The public was not disappointed ; 
rarely has there been exhibited such 

owers of oratory, never was there a 
Catt instance of the purity of law. 


Every auditor retired with emotions of | 


delight from the eloquence of Mr. Mack- 
intosh, only to be exceeded by those of 
his exultation and contidence, that he 
lived under a government, where equal 
justice was dealt to all, regardless of the 
condition of the persons, careful only of 
the right. 

‘Asa law publication, however, this 
work cannot with propriety occupy 
much space inour Review. The ques- 
tionof law was clegr and unquestion- 
able : the counsel for the defendant did 


not doubt it, but endeavoured to shew 
that the writimgs complained of were ge- 
neral satire, and history, natural to persons 
situated like the defendant to compose, 
and not overstrained in the facts. Sucha 
gloss could not succeed with a British 
jury, though supported by (in the words 
of the attorney general and the chief 
justice) almost unparalleled eloquence. 
In the excellent summing up of Lord 
Ellenborough, he stated the general sen- 
timent of English lawyers, “ That a 
publication defaming the persons and 
characters of magistrates and others in 
high and eminent situations of power 
and dignity in other countries, and ex- 
snemek in such terms and in such a 
manner as to interrupt the amity and 
friendship betweey the two countries, is 
a libel.” 

The principal part of the book is upon 
subjects purely political, and connected 
with the person and character of Bona- 
parte ; and which, for the most part, in 
different shapes, have often before been 
published. Mr. Peltier closes the trial 
with a second defence of himself in an 
address to the public upon the peculiar 
hardships of his situation. 








SELECT CRIMINAL TRIALS AT JUSTICE*HALL, IN THE OLD BAILEY. 


Art. XX. 
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Select Criminal Trials at Justice Hall,in the Old Bailey ; with the Opinion of 


the Twelve Judges on several interesting Points occurring in the Course of them, and Re- 


served for their Decision. Vol. I. pp. 560. 

THE object proposed by the editor of 
this work is to combine amusement with 
useful information. The trials are, we 
think, well selected, and include such as 
have excited most public attention, as 
those of Hackman, Dr. Dodd, Barring- 
ton, &c. Short accounts are also fre- 
quently added of the general deport- 
ment and behaviour of the persons dur- 
ing their trials, and after their convic- 
tion. The editor promises another vo- 


Ann. Rey. Vor. IT. 


lume in case the present should meet 
with a favourable reception ; which we 
think it merits, as the accounts given are 
pretty full, and we believe faithful. 
Facts, such as are here presented to the 
mind, afford ample matter for reflection, 
and the mode in which hitherto works 
of this nature have been executed, makes 
it desirable that the present should be 
continued. 


3G 
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CHAPTER XX. 





‘MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE present year does not afford us a great number of works in the mathema- 
tical department, but it is distinguished by the names of men of great celebrity in 
science, and of one who is generally known by his fortunes in the political world, 
Carnot, the ex-director of France, was known as a mathematician, by his small 
work on Fluxions; his reputation will be increased by his Geometry of Position, in 
which he has laboured with great assiduity to reconcile together algebra and geo- 
metry, and correcting some erroncous opinions which had been long maintained by 
very eminent mathematicians. This may be considered as the most important pub- 
lication that we have to announce. ‘The reputation of Baron Maseres, not only 
as an author, but as a patron of science, is firmly established, and whilst he is con- 
tinuing with such ardour and industry his great work on Logarithms, he can find 
time for tracts, in which the very important question of the generation of equations 
is discussed with great precision, and the question is placed on its true footing. 
The Baron is one of the few persons who has studied Vieta with attention, and is 
qualified to appreciate justly the merits of the founder, we might say, of true alge- 
bra. Dr. Small, of Edinburgh, in a work or no great bulk, has displayed indefa- 
tigable industry. Such calculations could not have been examined without equal 
talents and labour. We have introduced Montucla into this volume, because from 
accident he could not appear in the last. His history forms an important era in 
mathematical science, but it contains much too great a variety of topics, and its 
general merits were previously too well established for us to enter into a minute de- 
tail of every particular. The author, however, could not be passed over without 
some account of a life occupied in science, but which, from the melancholy events 
of the late years, was too much embarrassed in matters foreign from study, to per- 
mit him to give his work that perfection at which he aimed. Lalande, in succeed- 
ing to him, performed the office of friendship, but was evidently overwhelmed by 
his many numerous engagements. The French are at present attached more to 
these studies than the English: in the midst of their preparations for war they seem 
to be duly sensible of their merits; and from their numbers we may expect either 
many new discoveries, or great improvements, in the mode of communicating in- 
struction. 


Art. I. Histoire des Mathematiques. History of Mathematics ; in which are described 
their Origin and Progress to the present Day 3 the principal Discoveries made in every 
Part of the Mathematics; the Disputes that have been raised among Mathematicians ; and the 
principal A&tions of those who have been most famous. Second Edition. By J. F. Mon- 
TucLA, of the National Institution of France. $ vols. 4to. 

THE former work of this celebrated world, and every one must regret that 
writer is well known in the mathematical he did not live to finish this work, and 














MONTUCLA’S HISTORY 


that his studies should have been inter- 
rupted by the horrors of the French re- 
volution. Montucla was born at Lyons 
the fifth of September 1725. His father 
was a merchant, who gave him an excel 
lent education, and after studying at the 
Jesuits college in his native town, and 
pursuing the law at Thoulouse, he came 
to Paris and formed a connection with 


the most celebrated mathematicians of 
his times. The “ Recreations of Oza- 
nam’? seein to have been the first work 


that he gave to the press; but he kept his 
secret $0 well, that it was sent to him as 
the reviewer of mathematical pe 
tions. Abcut this time he was employed 

in the Gazette de France, and in 1756 he 
translated from the English every thing 
relative to inoculation for the small-pox, 
which was then introduced into France 
under the,auspices of the court. The 
** History of the Mathematics” appear- 
ed .irst m 1758, in two volumes quarto, 
and was received with the approbation 
which such an effort at such a time de- 
served. He had announced his inten- 


tions of giving a third vo.ume to the 
public ; but the immediate execution of 


his plan was ecdeenel by an appoint- 
ment as secretary to the administration 
at Grenoble, to which place he retired in 
1761, and there, in 1763, formed a ma- 
trimonial connection. In 1764 he was 
removed from this place to Cayenne, 
where he acted as first secretary in the 
crmation of the colony, and was also 
honoured with the title of king’s astro- 
nomer. On his return to Grenoble, after 
an absence of fifteen months, he soon 
gained another appointment, and became 
first clerk in the office cf Public Build- 
ings, or, as we may term it, the Board 
of Works, in which office he continued 
wenty-five years, employing his leisure 
hours in his favourite pursuits. In this 
time the only work (3 blished by him 
was atranslation of ’s Travels,”? 
whi uich he produced in Tr $3; when he 
was urged by Lalande to “7 a new edi- 
tion of his History of the Mathematics, 
with the assurance of indemnification 
from loss by the bookseller. 

A long time elapsed before this edition 
appeared, and the eventful years of the 
revolution account easily for the delay ; 
but at last, on the seventh of August 
1799, the two first volumes were publish- 
ed. The printing of the third volume 
was begun; but death interrupted its 
progress at the 336th page of the third 
volume, on the 19th of December 1779. 


r 
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OF MATHEMATICS Sid 
From this place Lalande undertook the 
completion of the work, in which it will 
not be difficult to discover what proceed- 
ed from his own pen, and what trom the 
original author. 

Lhe revolution naturally produced a 
change in the circumstances of Montucla; 
but the new government was not totally 
insensible to his merits. He was a mem- 
ber of the national institution at its ori- 
gin; in 1794 he was placed on the list of 
pensi sions 3; and in 1795 was employed in 
the analysis of foreign treaties. The 
state of his health did not permit him to 
accept the place of professor in the cen- 
tral schools; but department fixed 
entral jury of instruction. 


the 
him in the 
For two years the subsistence of himself 
and family was derived from a lottery- 
office, and for four months only he en- 
joyed the benefits of a pension of about 
a hundred and tw a-year, 
granted to him on the death of Saussure. 
But, if in this respect he chased the usual 
fortune of men of his talents, the sight of 
those who acquired property wi thout ef- 
forts did not create envy; and his mo- 

desty and generosity in st uch moderate 

cireumstances rendered him a truly ad- 
mirable Fi 


enty poun Is 


une 


character. His first introducer 
to the office at Grenoble was M. Baudouin 
de Guemadouc, who was overwhelmed 
in the calamities ef the revolution, and 
banished ; but Montucla did not forget 
his benefactor in distress, and displ: ryed 
that courage in his defence and support 
which entitled him to universal praise. 
A work that is swelled out from two 
to four volumes large quarto, must con- 
tain much new, and probably great im- 
provement in the old matter. ‘This will 
be evident to any one who compares to- 
gether the two works; yet we may say 
that the field is still open to future exer- 
tions, and the present work may be con- 
sidered as a good guide to, rather than 
the completion of hi a We do not 
speak this in disparagement of the author, 
who is entitled to great praise; but the 
very circumstance of its being completed 
by another person naturally renders the 
whole less perfect than it might other- 
~~ have been. ‘Throughout the work 
a spirit of nationality prevai ils; but if a 
jealousy of our nation is predominant, 
the more honourable are the testimonies 
which the author is compelled to render 
to some of our writers. Much may also 
be pardoned to him who-dared, in bad 
times, to apologize for the unfortunate ; 
and his indignation at the injustice done 
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to the monks, and proofs of the obliga- 
tions we are under to the religious orders, 
ought not to be passed over in silence. 


«« T wish not,” he says, ** to shock the pre- 
sent manner of thinking on this subject, nor 
to undertake the defence of monke ty. There 
were, it must be allowed, abuses in the 
monasteries; but what hurian institution; 
even those of philosophical or literary socie- 
ties, is always freed from them? Abuses are 
like the ivy, “which will at last cover old build- 
ings, 3 diseases which destroy the human 
body. LT allow it to be right and necessary to 

reduce these institu tions extre mely, and to al- 
— in them only an-easy and honourable sub- 

istence, and by public authority the chains 
of ihe unhappy victims of ignorance, of youth, 
of family ambition, might have been broken. 

But was it necessary to drive back into the 
world, with a a pension, cut to pieces a 

thousand ways, and oftentimes refused, a 
crowd of old men who, on entering into the 
w orld, must be a prey to misery or death? A 
few years would have put an end to their con- 
vents, and the reservation of twenty or thirty 
houses, as asvliums for them, in such an_im- 
mense territory, could not have been an ob- 
ject for envy er finance in a great and power- 
ful nation, priding itself on generosity and hu- 
mianity.” 


The history of algebra is extremely 
well given, and due respect is paid to the 
memory of Vieta; yet with all the wish 
to detract from the merits ot Harriot, 
and to shew the errors in the account 
given by Wallis, the author does not 
seem to have been consciou 


allthe worth of his countryman. Vieta 


discovered the fundamental properiy of 


the nature of the co-efhi- 
not carry it to the whole 
extent of the proposition; but, on the 
hand, he did not divert into any 
error. The propeity discovered by Vieta, 
and demonstrated b\ 
certain equations, was siid to be made 
general by Harriot; but in this generali- 
zation a strict regard was not paid to 
truth, nor to the rigour of mathematical 
demonstration. Vieta could not have 
made the discovery of Harriot, because 
he could not have allowed of the expres- 
sion of negative, or false, or impossible 
roots; nor could he possibly have seen 
allowed that such a root could enter 
into an equation. Where an equation 
really does admit of more roots than one, 
he shews the order of the co-efficients as 
far as he has considered the equations ; 
and if his successors had followed him in 
the. same track, they would, like him, 
have delivered only truth, and not have 


equations, or 


cients: he did 


other 





s himself of 
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led their disciples into inextricable laby- 
rinths. We are willing therefore to allow 
to Vieta much more than his countryman 
has done, for science is of no country ; 

and of all men in the world scientific men 
have little reason to boast of country, as 
their history is a proof of the little value 
sét upon their labours when living, what- 
ever boasts they may afford to those who 
scarcely will or can read their works 
when dead ; and we allow also to Vieta 
the praise of leading the way by his py- 
ramidal numbers to the famous binos 
mial theorem, generally though impro- 
perly, and even by Montucla ascribed to 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

We may observe that in the history of 
algebra, as well asevery part of the work, 
this edition is much improved by the in 
creased number of writers quoted on 
every subject, and we might add, that 
this is a very considerable part of the 
merit of the work ; and we should have 
been under greater obligations to the 
successor of Montucl: a, if by a copious 
index he had rendered the access to every 
fact, discovery, and writer easier than it 
is at present. The book will be possessed 
by every mathematician of eminence, and 
must be considered by him chiefly as a 
book of reference; every thing therefore 
should have been calculated to increase 
the utility of the publication. 

The interesting history of fluxions, 
from their disputed origin to the great 
improvements made in that part of sci- 
ence, is detailed with great accuracy and 
perspicuity; butweregretted thattheworks 
of La Grange, La Croix, and Arbogaste, 
could not have been sufficiently examin- 
ed by this industrious writer. ‘The pre- 
sent is an interesting period for the dwc- 
trine of fluxions: the French writers are 
taking bold steps; but, in general, i 
adopting new methods, and aiming «at 
generalising their ideas, they run into 2 
degre e of obscurity which is not easily 
penetr: ated by those who are fond of the 
ancient mathematical precision. ‘The im- 
portant qi lestion on assurances, in which 
so much has been done in this country, is 
not noticed with the attention it me- 
rits. ‘The works of Price, and Morg: ins 
and Maseres, are indeed mentioned, but 
the extent of their discoveries is noc pro- 
perly laid before the reader. 

In optics the former work is much im- 
proved; but it is evident that the com- 
pletion of this part lay with the editor of 
the two last volumes. Newton and Her- 
schel here meet with deserved praise; 
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and the question of achromatic glasses, in 
which so much credit is due to Mr. Dol- 
Jond, and on which! so much labour was 
bestowed by the foreign mathematicians, 
is stated and examined in the writer’s 
best manner. Marat, the detested author 
of so much cruelty in the French revo- 
lution, finds a place in this part of the 
work, and his pretended discoveries are 
treated with the contempt they deserve. 
In astronomy we expected much from 
the reputation of the writer, for the 
greater part of this subject fell to the lot 
of the astronomer of France; but whe- 
ther it is that the work not having been 
begun by himself would not add t to his 


Arr.II. Geometrie de Position. Par L.N. 


de P Academie des Sciences, Arts, et Belles Lettres de Dijon, &c. 


NEARLY half a century has elapsed 
since Baron Maseres published his use of 
the negative sign, or that mark in algebra 
which denotes the operation of subtrac- 
tion. ‘The work was acknowledged to 
have great merit, and the arguments in 
it were never answered ; but still, : such is 
the force of custom, very eminent mathe- 
maticians could not break themselves of 
their old habits, and they continued to 
use the sign of subtraction without a pre- 
ceding number, from which that to which 
the sign was annexed was to be subtract- 
ed. Hence a number was said to be less 
than nothing, other numbers were called 
impossible, and these ideal beings became 
the objects of demonstration. ‘The diffi- 
culties thus introduced into science gave 
such a mysterious appearance to alg ebra, 
that few would study it; and it is cone 
ceived at the present moment to require 
transcendant abilities and application to 
make ai in it. The fact, how- 
ever, is qu herwise. It is the easiest 
and clearest af - > sciences, and the whole 
difficulty ia use of the signs may be 
overcome with much less pains than are 
required to learn the common multipli- 
cation table. 

The French and English nations have 
contended with each other on the honour 
of first introducing obscurity into the 
science; but it seems probable that the 
contention will soon be at an end, for in 
both nations men are springing up who 
seem determined to restore algebra to 
that purity with which it was taught ori- 
ginally by Vieta. In England, a few 
yéars ago, Mr. Frend published his  Prin- 
ciples of Algebra,” in which he excludes 
entirely the action of either a number 
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reputation, or that he had not time te 
give it sufficient attention, we felt in this 
part of the work considerable disappoint- 
ment. Inthe account of mechanics of 
modern date there are still greater marks 
of carelessness, and at times of partiality. 
But these remarks must be taken with 
great allowance to the merits and genes 
ral assiduity of the writers. ‘The work 
is a very important one, will add greatly 
to the improvement of mathematics and 
philosophy, and affords a fund of amuse- 
ment and instruction not to be procured 
elsewhere, without great labour and ex- 
pence, by the mathematician. 


M. Carnot, del’ Institut National de France, 
4to. 


less than nothing, or an imaginary, or an 
impossible number ; and he asserts, that 
whenever such an appearance takes place, 
“the error is either in the person who 
proposed, or in him who attempted to 
solve the proposed equation.’? This work 
was followed by an appendix by Baron 
Maseres, who overthrew entirely a sup- 
posed demonstration given by Clairaut 
of the existence of negative numbers, and 
the possibility of their producing by mul- 
tiplication a positive number, and shew- 
ed that it was in the very outset founded 
on error. 

Carnot, the author of the work before 
us, does not profess to be acquainted with 
the works of either of the writers we have 
mentioned ; but he sees in the same point 
of view the confusion that has arisen in 

cience by the introduction of a fiction. 
Instead of rejecting it however entirely, 
as they have done, “he wishes to make a 
kind of compromise, and declaring it tobe 
absurd, he would leave it in possession of 
the rights and privileges with whichfrom 
the time of Descartes it has been indulg- 
ed. Perhaps he thinks this an easier way 
of overthrowing the system in his coun- 
try, for he accumulates i instances of the 
false consequences that arise in reasoning 
upon the present plan, and concludes that 
they must have their effect at last in 
opening people’s eyes, and restoring scie 
ence to its ancient footin ge 

Among the instances w ‘hich he adduces 
of the absurdity of considering negative 
numbers as capable of any of the pro- 

cesses of a he introduces the 
following : First, from the laws laid down 
by Euclid in the filth book of Luclid, since 
it is si ipposed that 
8G 3 
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1:—I1::—I1:1 
and — 1 being less,than nothing, 1 is evi- 
dently greater than — 1; therefore in 
the proportion the first term is greater 
than the second, but the third is not 
+ * +} ry" _ + 
greater than the fourth. The propor- 
tion then is evidently false, —1 x — 1 
cannot be equalto+ 1. Again, —3 is 
less than 2; therefore — 37 is less than 2?. 
But — 3°, 


according to the prevailing 
doctrine, is equal to 9, and 9 is greater 
than 4. Therefor ‘e the square of — 8 is 


greater than the square of 2, which is 
absurd ; and, as the author says, “ Cette 
theorie est donc complettement fausse.”’ 
This theory-is absolutely false. In the 
application to geometry the same is evi- 
dent ; for taking a point in the diameter 
of a circle produce d, and drawing a line 
from that point th rough the ci — we 
have two values ¢ sccording to the sup- 
posed doctrine of negative quantities ; 
for the distances bet ae point of the 
convex and concave parts of the circ 
derived from the equation x? 4- cx = a4, 


ween 


and these two values are, the one x = 
Ji +ah—%e; the other « = — 
/be +ab—tic. The first is evident 
ly true, but oe latter being a negative 
value cannot be taken in the same ‘direc- 
tion, and consequently cannot here have 


an existence. In the same manner it 
will follow, from an algebraical expres 
sion, for the radius of the cit cle, and al- 
lowing the usual doctrine of negative 
quantities, that the radius of a circle may 
be both negative and positive. 

From the above and ‘similar instances 





the author concludes, that 

“ sets negative quantity standing by itself 
is a mere crenture of the mind. an 1t those 
which we inc calculations are only 





mere algebraica 
ing any thine re 
of these aleeb raic ig taken, with a 
proper considei n, isnothing else 
but the difference of two otlier absoli ute quan- 
tities, of which the greatest in the case 01 
which the reasoning dey ends, } is the least in 
the case in which the result of the calculat’a. 
is to be applied. 


** To say ofa qui intity that it becomes ne- 


able of represent- 
a hat each 














gative, is to employ an im iproper expression, 
and one leadi ie, as has been seen above, into 
error ; and the true meanine of the ex] ressiOr 1 
is, that this ab ite Quantity do es not kelone 
to the system on which the reasonings have 


been established, but to another with which 
it is related : 4at to apply hung forms aj pli- 
cable to it for this first system, the 4. 
must be changed into ihe s: 
Coding tos. eo 


soti 
sien 


j Te= 


gn ein the 
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The idea of a negative quantity being 
thus overthrown, what is to be done in 
future ? 

«« Nothing is to be changed,” says the au- 
thor, in the usual processes, ‘* we have only 
to substitute a clear and true idea in the room 
of one faulty and useless ; and this is the eb- 
ject of this work. I think that I have accom- 
plished it by substituting for the notion of 
positive and” negative quantities, which I have 
opposed, tl hat of quantities which [ call direct 
and inverse; and the geometry of position is 
that where the notion of positive and negative 
quantities standing by themselves is supplied 
by that of quantities direct and inverse.” 


The mathematical reader will at once 
perceive the embarrassment in which the 
author was placed. He had reprobated 
the doctrine of negative quantities ; but 
he could not fail of perceiving how ‘often 
he was liable to run into them in the ap- 
plication of algebra to geometry. Here 
he conceived that the usual processes 
might be retained ; whereas if the notion 
its if, as he has e vidently proved, of ne- 
gative quantities is * faulty and useless” 
i the science of algebra itself, it ought 
by no means to be permitted to stand one 
moment in its application to another 
science. ‘The fact is, algebra knows no- 
hing of position; that is peculiar to geo- 
metry ; and when from the consideration 
of lines an equation is formed in algebra, 
the rules of algebra alone can be used in 
the solution of it; and the geometrician 
must previously tell what qui antities he 
chooses to be greater or less than 
be fore the algebraist can give 
to the question. 

An instance occurs which the write 
might have made clear to his p wrpose ; 
but by not having rejected entirely i 
practice, though he has in his mind, the 
old theory, he runs into the same absur- 
dities with common writers, and is thea 
obliged to enter into an explanation. 
~— a problem to ha ive brought us 

) this equation x* — 2ax + a —b=o. 
Then, says the auth 
a= + Vb; 


others, 
an answer 


» 1 de ake ce that x— 
and of course he is o blige d 
to shew us how the “ unintelli; sible”? 

phrase — / 6 is to be : 


applied to any 


purpose. —. the algebrzist who 
has never been shackled by negative 
numbers, wo ae a on the equation ‘being 


proposed, iehias all the conclusions in 
the simplest and easiest manner. He 
would first observe that a must be either 
greater than, equal to, or Jess than & In 
the first case the equation becomes 
=@—b, 


a 
a GX— Xx 
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and subtracting both sides from a’, 
a—2ax+x2?7 = b 
Then taking the roots of both sides, (since 
the root on one side may be either 
a—x, or — 4,) 
ax k= if b 
orr—a>= VJ b3 _ 
That is, x = a— J by orxz=at Vb, 
If a* is equal to 4, then 
x? = Zax: 
and consequently x = 2 a, 
Tf a? is less than 3, 
then x? — 2ax = bh —a’; 
therefore r =a + ./b—<a’. 

Thus the various values of x are ascer- 
tained without any interference of nega- 
tive quantities: the reasoning is clear 
and just, and the geometrician takes th 
solution which suits the conditions cf his 
case. 

Our author not having seen these evi- 
dent truths, is obliged, after a long de- 
duction, to lay down these tedious con- 
clusions. 


‘*In order that the solution ofa problem given 
by aparticular root of an equation should be 
eflective, the conditions proposed, the supposi- 
tions on which the reasoning is established, 
and the constructions or operations indicated 
by the root of this equation, should all be 
consistent with each other. 

«* That if there exists any incompatibility 
between the one and the other, this root can 
be considered only as the sunple indication 
of another question analogous to the former ; 
and to have its true meaning, we must renew 
the calculation upon other conditions or other 
suppositions, till consistency is established 
between them, or with the cperation which 
the root modified on these changes would in- 
dicate. 

*« That consequently negative and imagi- 
nary roots are never true solutions of the pro- 
posed question, but simple indications of 
questions differing more or less from the for- 
mer; that often they are only algebraical 
forms of no signification, which algebraical 
transformations have amalgamated with the 
real roots. ‘ 

«© That real and positive roots do not any 
more than negative or imaginary roots express 
actual solutions, and are only, like them, 
simple indications of analogous questions, 
when the constructions or ope rations to 
which they conduct us are not entirely con- 
sistent with the conditions proposed, and the 
suppositions on which the reasoning was 
established. 

“That anv equation, or root ofan equation, 
cannot give an actual solution whilst it con- 
tains absurd-quantities or operations incapable 
of execution, unless they destroy each other 
respectively, as in the case ef real roots of the 
thitd degree, 
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«« That however these unintelligible forms 
ought not to be neglected, and that they may 
e employed like real forms, because they 
may be made to disappear by simple alge- 
braical transformations; and there will then 
remain only explicit forms immediately ap- 
plicable to the object proposed, provided, as 
it has been before observed, that these forms, 
conditions proposed, and suppositiens on 
which the reasoning is grounded, are all cons 
sistent with each other.” 


We have now then to apply our aw 
thor’s notions to the geometrical posi- 
tion. An equation conducted in the 
common mode leads him to certain false 
conclusions, from which he discovers 
some new relations of the proposed un- 
known quantity to some new conditions, 
This may be obviated by his direct and 
inverse quantities, by which from quans 
tities given in a certain position he will 
discover the relation of each to the other 
in another position. ‘Thus to take an 
easy instance, for the want of figures and 
of room, will not permit us to introduce 
the more complicated, we will suppose 
the value of the square of the side of a 
triangle, required in terms of the squares 
of the other two sides. In this case, sup- 
posing the square of the side required ta 
be opposite to the obtuse angle, and its 
value discovered upon that supposition ; 
then to make it answer for the case of an 
acute angle, ta which it is opposite, we 
must invert certain quantities. Instances 
are given, and very ingenious ones, of 
this inversion in a variety of cases. The 
study of them will be found very useful 
to the higher mathematician, and parti- 
cularly to those entangled with the doc 
trine of negative quantities; but we must 
retain our doubts whether every question 
would not be more easily solved by the 
algebraical formula once established, 
being accommodated to every supposi- 
tion, asin the case we have adduced, and 
then leaving the geometrician to adapt 
his cases to the solutions afforded him. 

‘The work cannot fail of creating con- 
siderable interest in France, and among 
mathematicians in general throughout 
Europe. Ic will tend assuredly to the 
overthrow of the modern use of negative 
quantities; and it is very probable that 
after a little time foreigners will acqui- 
esce in the opinion which has now made 
some progress in this country, that nega- 
tive quantities are injurious to science, 
and that every useful deduction may be 
produced wishout their assistance. 


3G4 
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Art. III. Tracts on the Resolution of Cubic and Biquadratic Equations. 





MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Francis 


MasgreEs, Esq. F. Kt. S. Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer. 


THIS volume consists of six tracts, 
besides a preface of sixty pages explana- 
tory of their contents. The first and 
fourth tracts are supplemests to the ap- 
pendix to Mr. Frend’s * Principles of 
Algebra,” containing farther remarks on 
cubic equations and Cardan’s rule. The 
second is a very valuable comparison 
made between the methods of Ferrari 
and Descartes for resolving certain bi- 
quadratic equations, and as a preference 
is with reason given to the former of these 
methods, the tract is not unaptly stiled 
“ Ferrarius redivivus.” The third tract 
obviates some difficulties, and the appli- 
cation of Ferrari’s method to the resolu- 
tion of four forms of biquadratic equa- 
tions. ‘The fifth contains remarks on the 
doctrine of the generation of algebraic 
equations ; and the last, a comparison 
between the resolution of the biquadratic 
rx—qx* + px} — xt = 5, by the me- 
thod of Dr. Waring and that of Ferrari. 

All these tracts are written with the 
accuracy, diligence, and skill for which 
the author has long been distinguished. 
He maintains his opinion on the injury 
done to science by the introduction of 
negative quantities with firmness and 
dignity ; and if any thing could produce 
a restoration of the ancient doctrine, it 
would be, one would think, the example 
of perhaps the oldest writer on algebra 
in Europe, who has, without the least 
necessity of applying to quantities less 
than nothing, investigated the most dif- 
ficult problems in analytics. 

“Tt is,” he says, ‘* owing to the doctrine 
of the generation of equations one from an- 
other by multiplication, and to that of nega- 
tive quantities, or quantities less than no- 
thing, that algebra has sunk from the dignity 
ofa science or object of the understanding 
and reasoning faculty, to the condition of an 
art or knack of managing quantities by the 
eve and the hand, with httle or no inierfer- 
ence of the understanding.” 


This technical process is supposed to 
be the excellence of the modern art; for, 
according to Montucla, they relieve us 
trom the trouble of thinking. 

We cannot enter into the investigation 
of each several tract, though all may be 
studied with advantage by the algebraist. 
Bat the remarks on the doctrine of the 
Seneration of equations are too import- 
‘int to be cursorily passed by. It is well 
known that Harriot was the first inven- 


tor of this system, and that it was adopt- 
ed by Des Cartes; but it is not generally 
known, that without the supposition of 
negative quantities, Vieta had discovered 
and demonstrated the most important 
properties of equations, which are sup- 
posed to have been first pointed out by 
the new method. Inthe new method x 
is supposed to be equal successively to 
the roots a, b, c, d, &c. of an equation ; 
and upon this supposition the foliowing 
equations are formed, namely, «—a=a, 
x—b=0, x—c=o0, &c. and these equa- 
tions, multiplied together, produce, by 
certain changes of signs, any equation 
that can be proposed. But if x is equal 
toa, it cannot be equal to 4, ¢, d, conse- 
quently the whole system falls to the 
ground. This is as evident as any pro- 
position in Euclid. A mathematician 
must not take a second step till the first 
has been fairly established. But the 
conclusion drawn is true, and this the 
Baron proves, for without making x—¢ 
=o, x—b=0, and multiplying two no- 
things together, which is impossible, and 
an insuperable objection to the sys- 
tem, he shews how the equation may be 
produced in a simple easy manner, upon 
true principles. We will shew it in the 
case of a quadratic equation. 

Let x be equal to a, and less than 4. 
Therefore two equations may be formed 
and multiplied together, namely, 








x= a, 
b—x = b—x 
~ bx—xmab—ax 
ao bx tax—x mab, 
Orr Xb+a—2=ab. 


Now let x be made equal to 4, and 
consequently be greater thana. ‘There- 
fore two equations may again be formed 
in the same manner, namely, 





£26, 
r—az=x—a, 
© x*—ax = bx—ab, 


« bt +ar—a*=ab, 
orx xb+a—v=ab. 

If for 8 + awe substitute , and for ab 
the term g, then pr — 2? = g; a general 
form for equations of the second order, 
in which / must represent the sum of the 
roots, and g their products. In the same 
manner, if it were necessary, other equa-~ 
tions might be produced by multiplica- 
tion. But the plan does not seem to be 
of any use, as the properties of equations 











SMALL’S ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES OF KEPLER. 


may be deduced in a simple manner, by 
analysing an equation of a higher form, 
and bringing it down to its simplest com- 
ponent part. 

Having in several instances applied 
this mode, and shewn that the coefficient 
of the second term is equal to the sum 
of the roots of the third, to the sum of the 
products of each pair, and so on, where 
the equation has as many roots as it has 
dimensions, the Baron proceeds to prove 
that these truths were known to Vieta, 
and he first gives the fourteenth chapter 
of the original, and then transforms it 
into modern terms. ‘The evidence is 
thus complete, and due honour must be 
ascribed to him who, ignorant of the 
science of the moderns that a quantity 
could be less than nothing, or a number 
impossible, deduced with the rigour of 
ancient demonstration those properties 
which, by many, are supposed to have 
been first made known by Harriot’s in- 
vention. 

The obscurity of Dr. Waring’s writ- 
ings has tortured many an algebraist, 
and as long as persons content them- 
selves with mere general expressions 
without applicatiomto practice, it is not 
likely that they should form a clear idea 
of the excellence of any method for dis- 
covering the roots of a complicated 
equation. In a complete biquadratic 
rx — gx* + pei— xt = 5s, the various sup- 
positions that may be made will make 
great changes in the estimate of a solu- 
tion; and after a very exact comparison 


Art. IV. An Account of the Astronomical Discoveries of Kepier, includi 
Review of the Systems which had successively prevailed before his Tim:. 


Smaut, D. D. F.R.S. S8vo. 

THE labours of Kepler are known to, 
and justly appreciated by, those only who 
have paid the deepest attention to phy- 
sical astronomy. The confirmation of his 
theory by Sir I. Newton, and the compa- 
rative ease with which the laborious cal- 
culations of Kepler may now be per- 
formed, have superseded in great mea- 
sure the necessity of studying his works ; 
and the generality of the practical astro- 
nomers of the present day look no farther 
than Sir I. Newton as the origin of all 
the modern discoveries in this important 
science. But without Kepler this island 
could not have boasted of a Newton; 
and the progress of the human mind, 
from the first conceptions of sense to the 
matured reflections of judgment, is a 
subject which cannot but be highly gra- 
titying to every man of scicnce. 
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of the modes of Waring and Ferrari, the 
Baron gives the preference to that of the 
latter. Since the method given by Wa- 
ring, though “ it proceeds upon clear 
a certain grounds when it is applied 
only to trinomial quadratic equations, 
in which the cube ot the unknown quan- 
tity is wanting, becomes too intricate and 
unsatisfactory when it is applied to qua- 
drinomial biquadratic equations, or such 
as have all their terms complete.”’ 

Though we admire the perspicuity 
which prevails throughout the Baron’s 
writings, we cannot but think that his 
love of it leads him frequently into unne- 
cessary prolixity. There are certain ope- 
rations with which a young algebraist 
must make himself acquainted before he 
makes any progress in science ; but if he 
is qualified to read these tracts, the repe- 
tition of such operations is superfluous, 
and to the higher mathematician is irk- 
some. Again, the old algebraists hav- 
ing been brought up under geometri- 
cians, naturally brought their terms, 
which belong to discrete quantity or 
number, to a resemblance of those of 
continued quantity or extension. Hence 
the terms quadratic, cubic, biquadratic, 
sursolid were used; but in algebra they 
express merely the number of times a 
number is multiplied into itself, and as 
this may be carried far beyond any ana- 
logy with geometry, it seems in these 
times to be useless to endeavour to pre. 
serve it. 


ling an Asiranom‘cal 
> R .Bi 
ay OELRT 


This subject is in the work before us 
developed with great judgment, and the 
writer's emailie cannot be followed 
but by those who are deeply read in ma- 
thematical investigation. ‘The principal 
motions and inequalities of the heavenly 
bodies are first described, and then the 
various theories which the ancients, 
particularly Ptclemy, adopted to explain 
them. The inefficacy of those theories 
is pointed out, and the steps taken by Co- 
pernicus previous tothe establishment in 
his own mind of the true system, and the 
difficulties in his way which prevented 
his early promulgation of it, are investi- 
gated with great sagacity. It is not 
wonderful that the truth should not have 
been immediately acknowledged, when 
we reflect on the effect of prejudice over 
the human mind. ‘l@ place the sun ia 
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the centre of the system; to give motion 
ro the earth, which the senses declared to 
be immoveable; to oppose the prevailing 
epinion of between five and six thousand 
¥ears; to contradict the reputed truths 
of revelation; these were obstacles that 
required a most ardent mind to sur- 
mount; and we may rather wonder that 
Copernicus, a man of science, more at- 
tached to his study than to the world, 
should venture to permit his name to be 
attached to such heterodox sentiments. 
Death prevented him from suffering any 
evil consequences from his doctrine; and 
it perhaps was favourable to his reputa- 
tion that his book could silently insinuate 
among the chosen few those notions 

which must have offended the great and 
little vulgar of those times, and brought 
upon the “author the censures and punish- 
ments of the church. 

There were difficulties also in his sys- 
tem which even were too great for some 
real astronomers to surmount, and these, 
added to ancient prejudice, gave birth to 

the“system introduced by ‘I'ycho Brahe. 
He perceived clearly that the Ptolemaic 
system could no longerbe maintained; but 
he was not prepared to dismiss the earth 
from its ancient station. The circular 
miotion embraced by Copernicus served 
to keep him in his errors; but his nume- 
rous observations were particul: arly be- 
neficial to science, and prepared the way 
for the calculations of Kepler, by which 
a new theory was to be established. 

Kepler adopted the Copernican sys- 
tem, and in the year 1600 had the benefit 
of enjoying the society of ‘l’ycho Brahe, 
at Prague,in Bohemia. Fortunately the 
Dane was then employed im observations 
on Mars, with a view to verify its ap- 
proaching opposition in the sign of Leo; 
and the degree of excentricity of this 
planet was a great advantage in disco- 
vermg the natuge of its orbit. Here the 
opposition between his and his patron’s 
sentiments led to a most laborious exa- 
mination of ancient tables, and calcula- 
tions from them; and the inclination of 
the orbit, after repeated failures and 
many injurious methods, was at length 
<dliscovered by him to be invariable ; and 

after farther most laborious efforts to 
make his observations correspond with a 
circular motion, he found them ineffec- 
tual, and was reduced to the necessity of 
looking out for some other theory. 

‘The labour employed by Kepler in en- 
de: wouring to prese erve the motion of 
Mars ina circle i is almost incredible, and 
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the astronomer will appreciate it whe 
gives himself the trouble of considering 
only the time employed in a few of the 
calculations which this work contains. 
From the suspicion that the orbit might 
not be circular to the conviction that it 
was not so, neither the time nor the pro- 
gresses were so long as in previous at- 
tempts; yet within this time he had given 
up his first idea of calculating areas, and 
might have been lost in the aby rinth of 
his calculations, if he had not discovered 
the distances in a circular orbit to be 
totally inconsistent with those deduced 
from observation. 

But much was to be done before his 
mind was satisfied, and the necessary 
steps to obtain this conviction are clearly. 
pointed out; and after all, accident led 
the way to the great discovery, which 
was the foundation both of Kepler’s and 
of Newton’s fame. He had discovered 
that the breadth of the lunula, cut off by 
the real orbit of Mars from the excentric, 
was but half of that cut off by the oval ; 
and that even at 90°, from the apsides, 
where it was greatest, it did not exceed 
660 parts of a semi-diameter, or 152350, 
His disappointment here was great; but 
fortunately for him whilst he was con- 
templating the subject, it occurred to him 
that these 660 parts were equal to 432 
parts of a semi-diameter 100000, that is 
nearly to 429 the half of 858, which he 
had found to be in the same parts the ex- 
treme breadth of the lunula, cut off in 
the oval theory ; and turning his attention 
to the greatest optic: il equi ation of Mar S 
which is between 5° 18’ , and 5° 19’, he 
perceived that 429 was also the excess of 
the secant of 5° 18’ above the radius 
100000. Here new light broke in upon 
him; he pursued it with ardour; the 
circular motion was given up for the el- 
liptical, not without extreme perplexity, 
and * almost approaching to derangement of 
mind ;’’ and he was occupied in the famous 
problem afterwards called the Keplerian,, 
from the mean anomaly to find the true, 
or, by a line drawn from the focus, to di- 
vide a semi ellipse in any given ratio. 

Nothing but the utmost ardour for 
science, indefatigable industry, and per- 
fect knowledge of figures, could have 
enabled the discoverer of the facts rela- 
tive to the planetary system, to ascertain 
that the planets moved in elliptical or- 
bits, described equal areas around the 
sun in equal times, and that the squares 
of their periodical times varied as the 
cubes of their mean distances from the 
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sun. On reviewing his labours we cannot 
help exclaiming with the poet, 


J antx molis erat romanam condere gentem. 


To the work before us we would refer 
our mathematical readers for an insight 
into these labours; and though there are 
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some oversights, from the distance we 
presume of the author from the press, we 
cannot withhold the tribute of applause 
for this effort to give the mathematical 
world a competent idea of the merits of 
Kepler. 


Tavigateurs pour P Ax 


AIM. del’ Eve dela Republique francaise. Publice par le Bureau des Longitudes a Paris. 8vo. 


THIS very excellent work cannot fail 
to be marae with attention by every as- 
tronom lf in the parts which it has 
in common with our nautical almanac, 
it can by no means pretend to rival the 
annual | earns of our astronomer 
royal, the additional p arts give it an in- 
terest, which must make this work most 
sought after in foreign countries. The 
first part contains articles similar to those 
in the preceding volume; the second part 
commences with a very interesting his- 
tory of astronomy for the year 8 In 
the commencement of it the historian, 
Jerome Lalande, passes in review various 
discoveries which have done honour to 
the eighteenth century. Among them 
are to be reckoned the discovery of a 
planet and eight secondaries, sixty-eight 
comets, the aberration and nutation of 
the stars, the passage of Venus over the 
sun, and hence the true aoe of the 
sun and planets, calculations of the irre- 
gularities produced by attractions, par- 
ticularly by those of Jupiter and Saturn, 
lunar tables exact to a quarter of a mi- 
nute, and filty thousand new stars; to 
hese may be added the improvement of 
instruments, sectors, circles, chronome- 
ters, and the telescopes of Short and 
Herschel. 

The commencement of the present cen- 
tury is distinguished by various events. 
A very curious one is likely to throw 
some important lights on the theory of 
the moon’s motion. Among the manu- 
scripts of Delislewas found a copy in Ara- 
bic of the work of Ebn Jounis, written 
in the tenth century; the original was 
discovered to be at Leyde ny and the 
French ambassador, by means usual with 





the French, procured the transmission of 
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it to Paris. It contains 400 pages in 
quarto, small character, and .Caussin is 
employec d in translating the whole work, 
which, with the original, will be given it 
is expected to the public. 

The prizes tor tables determining the 
longitude, 2poece and node of the moon, 
were divided between Burg and Bou- 





vard, who made their calculations from 
a great number of observations by Mas- 
kelyne. These have been increased by 
Burchhardt, and Parceval and Laplace 
have both added to the knowledge we 
have thus acquired on so difficult a sub- 
ject. 

Vidal is remarkable for the number of 
observations communicated of the planet 
Mercury, for he sees the planet every 
day, and even within a few minutes of 
the sun. This skilful astronomer lives 
at Mirepoix, where, savs our author, “ it 
is probable that no one knows so remark- 
able a character, whose fame is by this 
publication to be transmitted to the whole 
universe, and to posterity.” 

Mars has given employment to Mi- 
chael Lala nde, to Burchhardt, Tricone- 
cher, Oriani, Wurm, who have calculat- 
ed his perturbations; and Bouvard has 
calculated those of all the planets, by the 
forms given by La Place. 

The grand work on the meridian line 
from Dunkirk to Rodez has been print- 
ed, and Mechain is employed on the 
southern part. The observations of Vi- 
dal on the stars below the tropick, will 
soon be printed. From the description 
of the astrolabe found by Gale in Syne- 
sius, Delambre has been led to draw up 
anessay on the history of astrolabes, 
their construction and properties. Burch- 
hardt has discovered a formula to re- 
present the deviations of the needle ob- 
served at Paris since the year 1580, 
whence it appears that its greatest wes- 
tern deviation is thirty, and its greatest 
eastern deviation only twenty-three de- 
grees. 

The printing of the celestial history 
has been continued, as well as of the as- 
tronomical bibliography. The printing 
of the table of sines for the thousand 
parts of a quadrant, begun by Borda, 
has been completed under Delambre.— 
Triesmacher has collected the calcula- 
tions of all the eclipses observed sinze 
the year 1747; and Goudin has deter- 
all the circumstances which will 
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take place in the eclipse in the year 1847, 
the most considerable of the nineteenth 
century. Duvaucel, who has given de- 
Jineattons of eclipses for the last thirty 
years, has delineated also this important 
eclipse for every country, whence it ap- 
pears that it will be annular in England, 
France, ‘lurkey, and as far as Cochin- 
China. 

Malaspina, whose voyage round the 
world had been announced, is still in 
prison, but his observations have been, 
or will be made use of in the charts now 
forming in Spain. The king of Den- 
mark has erected a board of longitude, 
of which Bugge is made director. Schro- 
eter, of Lilienthal, has established a ma- 
nufactory of telescopes, whence they 
may be procured, it is said, at a tenth 
part of the price demanded in London. 

NVith his telescopes he has made many 
observations on Mercury, whose rotation 
on its axis he calculates at twenty-four 
hours five minutes. He has frequently 
seen also through them little streaks of 
very feeble light, which last two or three 
seconds$ whence it is inferred that the 
hydrogen and oxygen extend very high 
in the atmosphere, for the meteors or 
globes of fire which astonish us at the 
distance of some hundred rods, become 
starry streaks at the distance of a league, 
and telescopical stars at the distance of 
three or tour leagues. 

From Egypt we learn the news of the 
great antiquity of their observations,and 
the news isieceived without anyremark of 
itsineongruity with historicalrecords. We 
may allow an antiquity of four thousand 
years 5 but when they come to seven or 
fovrieen thousand years, nothing but the 
credulity of l’rench miidelity can enter- 
tain the supposition for a moment. The 
writer, if he has not overeome the preju- 
dices of infidelity, has exhibited the in- 


another prejudice, which is very strong 
im his own country, and not uncommon 
in ours. He recommended an eminent 
astronomer for a particular service, but 
that astronomer was not a Frenchman. 


Art. VI. 


THE Recreations in Mathematics, by 
Ozanam, have been long known and re- 
ceived with general approbation. Since 
his time many improvements have been 
nade in science, suggesting a variety of 
new sources of amusement. Montucla 
seized them with his usual sagacity, and 
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The reason appeared decisive against his 
being employed; and “in vain did. I 
exert myself,” says the writer, “to de- 
stroy the prejudice.”’ 

We have thus selected as much as our 
limits would permit us of this history, 
which, as it is to be continued annually, 
will excite an interest among astronomers 
throughout Europe. The zeal manifest- 
ed by the French in this respect does 
them great credit ; and it will be followed 
to the great advantage of science in other 
nations, if they only follow the French 
plan of forming a board consisting only 
of men eminent in the peculiar science 
which is intended to be encouraged. 

A variety of useful tables follows this 
history: those on Mercury and Mars, 
and the occultations of some stars, are 
particularly worthy of notice. The re- 
port on the lunar tables, made by La 
Grange, La Place, Mechain, and Delam- 
bre to the board of longitude, is worthy 
of their high characters. In the History 
of Astronomy for the year IX. or 1801- 
1802, the obliquity of the ecliptic is de- 
termined to be 23° 28’ 64”, and its secular 
diminution 36”. At Bologna some cu- 
rious experiments on the fall of bodies 
have been made, to prove the rotation of 
the earth; and similar preparations are 
proposed to be made at Hamburgh. 
Burchhardt has calculated from fifteen 
thousand barometrical observations, the 
effects of different winds on their heights ; 
whence he concludes that the mean height 
with a southern wind ts 27 inches 11,3 
lines, and with an eastern wind 28 inches 
1,9 line. Its height on the shore of the 
Mediterranean is 28 inches 2,2 lines, and 
on the shore of the Atlantic 28 inches 
2,8 lines. 

Two excellent memoirs are given on 
the new planets Olbers and Piazzi. The 
longitude of various places is ascertain. 
ed; and the quantity of 500 pages, which 
the government has ordered to be an- 
nually given to the public, is filled up 
with matter which must tend very much 
to promote asironomical researches. 


Recreations in Mathemaiics and Natural Philosophy. By C. Hutton, 


thus enriched the original work with his 
own observations. His efforts were well 
received in France, where the mathema- 
tics are cultivated with great success, and 
the readers are not only very numerous, 
but not to be discouraged by deductions 
derived from the first elements of arith 

















PRICE'S CESERVATIONS ON 


metic and geometry. In this country 
the work will naturally labour under 
some disadvantages, though the tran- 
slator has himself added to its utility by 
imserting several articles omitted by Mon- 
tucla, and adapting others to the meri- 
dian of London. To those who have 
Arr. VII. 


Observations on Reversionary 


script on the Population of the Kingdom. 


REVERSIONARY PAYMENTS. 


P ayments HI 
or Widows, and for Persons in old Age; on the Method of « 
§ 


surances on Lives; and on the Nasional Debt. 
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made some progress in the mathematics, 
the Recreations will be really such, and 
convey beside a great deal of instruc- 
tion ; and the editor deserves well of the 
mathematical world for giving to so va- 
luable a foreign publication an English 
dress. 






on Schemes for provi 
leulating the 


Also, Essays on different 


go Annuities 








alues of As- 
; ubjects in ibe 
Doctrine of Life-Annuity and Political Arithmetic 3 a Colleciion of new Tables, and a Post- 
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The 


Whole new arranged and enlarged, by the Addition of Algebraical and other Notes, the 
Solutions of several new Problems in the Doctrine of Annuities, and a General Introduct on3 


by Wittiam Morgan, F.R.S. Sixth 

THE several editions of this very va- 
luable work are so well known to the 
public, that it is not necessary here to 
enlarge upon the contents of these vo- 
lumes. It is needless to say that the con- 
tents of the former editions are arranged 
in the best manner, because from the ac- 
knowledged talents and abilities of the 
editor, whose life has been employed in 
the pursuits recommended by his uncle, 
and whose investigations, presented to 
the Royal Society, exceed any thing of 
the kind in the mathematical world, no- 
thing else could be expected than that 
this edition should surpass al] that have 
gone before it. The work is absolutely 
necessary to all who engage in the nu- 
merous plans at presentior providing for 
‘future payments dependent on lives; and 
the experience the editor has had in one 
of the greatest magnitude, qualifies him 
to determine with great precision on the 
probable stability of those which are born 
only to wither in a short time, or to take 
deep root and flourish. Indeed, the ad- 
vice given by him cannot be too often 
repeated, that every society of this kind 
should every five or six years calculate its 
real value, whence its rise or decline may 
be determined, or proper correctives be 
applied. ‘The fluctuating state of pro- 
perty makes a great difference in all these 
calculations. Ifthe plan is made accu- 
rately, according to the Northampton 
tables, when money is at five per cent. 
mterest, a great change must necessarily 
take place in the circumstances of the 
society, if mouey should rise or fall to 
six or four per cent. The present state 
of the country makes these things very 
precarious; and if Dr. Price was alarmed 
for the state of the nation, the editor 
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seems to be justified in his additional 
fears. 

«« Had Dr. Price lived fo witness the pro- 
fusion of the last ten years, he would proba- 
bly have moderated the severity of this cen- 
sure. "The debt which appalled him, when 
it amounted to 230 millions, has lately swol- 
len to the enormous mass of 540 millions; 
and the yearly expenditure of a peace-estab- 
lishment, which he considered insupportable 


at 16 millions, will in future requive an an-~ 





nual taxation of more than 34 millions !— 
The paper-circulaiion, which he so justly 


deplored when he first pub! 
appears to have been then o 
it has now completely in 


ished this work, 
y in its infancy : 
idated the country. 
The coin has disappeared, and the bank, for 
whose credit he was apprehensive, has for 
many years ceased to pay its notes in specie. 
The American war, which he regarded as in- 
jurious 
been succeeded by ai 
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and disgraceful to the kingdom, has 
le iother infinitely more 
ruinous, and more degrading in its conse 
quences, H » therefore lived to witness 
x train of other calamities, 
iced the recital 
hold the man, 
tration they were pro- 
ing from office in triumph, and 
congratujating tie nation on the envied state 
of prosperity to which it had been lately exalt- 
ed, he would have : 
resentment, 





these, and 
whicn are tor 
of themn—had he lived 


during whose adminis 


deeply felt to: 


to b« 


duced, 1 


‘hanged the object of his 
and acknowledged that Lord 
Norru had long !ost the distinction assigned 
to him in t ace.” by 





his vi 
til p's 


The varictv « es in this work, and 
the mathematical demonstrations of in- 
tricate problems, make it of peculiar ad- 
vantage to every one engaged in this 
species of calc { and the science 
cannot be under better auspices than 
those of the editor, whe, while he is em- 
balming his uncle’s memory, is 1 
the surest foundation for 
deserved fame. 
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Art. VIII. dn Analysis of the Principles of Natural Philosophy. 





MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By M. Youne, 


D. D. 8vo. 


THE heads of a course of lectures are 
contained in this work, which will be use- 
ful only to tutors who are engaged ina 
similar employment, or those who hav- 
ing gone through a course of natural 
philosophy, wish to refresh their memory, 
by reviewing frequently the objects of 
their studies. Demonstrations are very 
seldom given to any article; but where 
they are given, it is done with great taste 
and judgment. Mechanics, hydrosta- 
tics, aerostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
acoustics, optics, electricity, magnetism, 
are analysed in the order specified. The 
work would have been rendered much 
more valuable by references to the works 
where a demonstration might be found 
of each article: this is done sometimes, 
but much too sparingly ; and we cannot 
say that the author is always very suc- 
cessful in his definitions. ‘Thus we are 
told that space is the order of things 
which co-exist, and time is the order of 
things which exist in succession; whence 
few persons, we apprehend, will find any 
assistance in forming to themselves an 
idea of the things defined. 

In demonstrations we have observed 
that the author is more successful, and 
we will insert one on the greatest velocity 
communicated through an elastic ball to 
another at rest. 


«¢ Let A and C be two given bodies, be- 
tween which is inserted the body X of inter- 
mediate magnitude ; if the velocity of A be 


. 1 2 2X 
called a, the velocity of C = 2Ae R.% 
’ A+X X-+-C 


4Aa 
om AC 
A+—+ X-+C, a maximum; but the 
numerator is given, therefore this quantity 
will be greatest, when the denominator is 
AC 


x + X is least, 





least, that is, when 
because A and C are constant ; now the rec- 
tangle > on X X is a given quantity, being 


equal to AC; therefore the sum of “Ag 


and X is least when they are equal, that is, 


when 


AC = X, and AC = X?; that is, 


when X is a mean proportional between A 


and C, 


The difficulties attending the problem 
of Huygens on the ultimate velocities 
of bodies descending in fluids are well 
known. . The demonstration of this au- 
thor is well adapted to the subject. 


«¢ Mathematically speaking, bodies de- 
scending in fluids will not acquire their ulti- 
mate and uniform velocity in any finite time 
whatever. 

«© The absolute force with which the 
body descends is the difference between its 
veight and the weight of an equal bulk of 
the fluid ; and this difference divided by the 
weight of the body will be the accelerating 
force, which let us suppose equal to d; now 
the resisting force increases as the square of 
the velocity v, and therefore will be equal to 
some constant quantity multiplied into v? ; 
let this quantity be e, therefore the absolute 
accelerating force, upon the whole, will be 
d—ev*. Let the constant force d be repre- 
sented by the given line AC, and let the de- 
crement of this force by the resistance, be AK, 
and consequently the absolute accelerating 
force = KC; also let the absolute velocity 
AP of the body be a mean proportional be- 
tween AC and AK, and therefore in the sub- 
duplicate ratio of AK. Let the increment of 
the resisting force be KL, and the contempo- 
rancous incrementof the velocity be PQ; with 
the centre C, and the rectangular asyniptote: 
AC, CH, let the hyperbola BNS be deserib- 
ed, meeting the ordinates AB, KN, LO 
Because AK :: AP’, the moment of the for- 
mer KL will be as the increment 2 APQ of 
the latter; that is, as AP x KC, for the in- 
crement PQ of the velocity is as the absolute 
accelerating force KC; therefore KL % KN 
:: APX KC x KN:: AP, because KC x 
KN is constant. Therefore the indefinitely 
little hyperbolic area KNOL:: AP. And 
the hyperbolic area ABOLis composed of the 
particles KNOL always proportional to the 
space described with that velocity, the par- 
ticle of time in which KL is generated being 
given. Consequently, when KC the absolute 
accelerating force vanishes, that is, when the 
motion of the body becomes uniform, the 
space described ABSHCA, and therefore the 
time, will be infinite.” 


Arr. TX. A Practical Treatise of Perspective, on the Principles of Dr. Brook Taylor. 
By E. Epwarns, Associate and Teacher of Perspective in the Royal Acad. 4to. pp. 350. 


TECHNICAL and scientific men are 
constantly at variance. The technical 
Man, without understanding a single 


principle of the art by which he makes 
his fortune, produces 2 work whose exe- 
cution the scientific man neither can nor 











EDWARDS'S TREATISE OF PERSPECTIVE. 


esires toemulate. What is the use then 
ef science, says the artist, and why should 
i waste my time on the acquisition of 
that which cannot render me an equiva- 
tent return? Thus most of the artists are 
an the situation of a land-surveyor, who 
not long ago was asked what were the 
best books to read to obtain knowledge 
of his art. ‘There are none, he replied ; 
the only way to learn it is by becoming 
apprentice : and the good man, on far- 
ther examination, did not really know 
that there had been such a being in na- 
ture as Euclid, though he was then em- 
ployed at a great expence on consider- 
able inclosures. Artists then who catch 
up only the floating ideas of their art, 
must be content to grovel on like the 
land-surveyor: they may produce. many 
pleasing effects in the line in which they 
have been brought up, but they cannot 
go beyond their rude instructions; they 
are merely workmen,and must not aspire, 
without risque of exposing themselves, to 
any eminence in their profession. 

On the other hand, the artist who 
could not stir without rule or compass, 
must evidently be as incapable of pro- 
ducing a work of genius. There are li- 
mits of ignorance and exactness, within 
which his sphere of action is confined; 
and to know them well is a great acquisi- 
tion. Numbers transgress daily the com- 
mon rules of perspective, because they 
have considered them as unnecessary to 
their art, and the first acquisition of them 
has appeared difficult. ‘lo prescribe the 
treading of Euclid to the young Apelles, 
would appear a task insupportab’e ; yet 
if an hour of a day for the first year of 
his professional lefe, from fifteen to six- 
teen, was employed in this study, he 
would find it a very easy matter, and for 
ever after be sensible of the benefits de- 
rived from this easy study. 

The author of this work, a very valu- 
able work to every young artist, is sen- 
sible of the propriety of this advice. 
Perspective cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of angles, lines, and 
surfaces. He dedicates a few pages to 
this knowledge ; but the student who 
enters upon the study of the other parts 
of his work, with a complete knowledge 
derived from Euclid’s eleventh book of 
the properties of planes, will feel no 
embarrassments in understanding every 
principle laid down in the theory of per- 
spective. They who are content with 
the ruler and the compass, and the mere 
direction how to use them, feel no confi- 
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dence in a difficult operation, compared 
with those who see the grounds of each 
process, and are able to demonstrate the 
truth of every thing they are about to 
perform. 

The work is entirely practical, and de- 
rived from the best work written upor 
the subject, which every body knows te 
have proceeded from Dr. Brook Taylor. 
After explaining and defining, in an easy 
manner, the principal terms in the art, it 
lays the basis properly in the elucidation 
of a square and a cube, and thence pro- 
ceeds in an easy and gradual manner 
through more complicated and difficult 
ficures. The measurements are in ge- 
neral well laid down, and the young stw- 
dent in the academy who will take his 
rule and compasses, and copy, on a scale 
of his own, every figure in this work, 
which he may, with very little interrup- 
tion to his other pursuits, perform in the 
course of a couple of years, will find at 
the end of that time that he has obtained 
an accuracy of knowledge of inestimable 
use to him in his future career. 

We recommend particularly to his 
attention the discourse at the end of the 
work, a discourse replete with informa- 
tion, and from which painter, sculptor, 
and architect may derive much useful 
information. Itis singular that the study 
of perspective should be so much ne- 
glected by the latter; but there are rea- 
sons in the following extract to convince 
him of his error, in neglecting so umpor- 
tant a study. 


«¢ The architect should always be pozsessed 
of the science of perspective, and that in no 
trifling degree; for by its assistance, he wilt 
be enabled to determine with himself, and to 
demonstrate to others, the future effects of 
his designs and drawings, whenever he is em- 
ployed to erect buildings. is 

‘* But the practice of making geometrical 
or orthographical drawings, is by custom so 
firmly established among the archi tects, that 
little hope can be entertained of introducing 
any other mode of drawing their designs. 
Yet, in consequence of this general practice, 
many able men have found themselves de- 
ceived when they saw those designs execut- 
ed; while their disappointment was no mor 
than a natural effect of the established prac- 
tice: for in the orthographical or geometrical 
drawings, all the parts are described equally 
prominent and visible, as well those which 
recede as those which project ; but in the 
building, the parts which recede will appear 
lower than those which project; they will 
even be sometimes concealed, if viewed from 
certain points ; which circumstance leads to 
another observation, that will encourage the 
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architect in the practice and study of per- 
spective. 

*« All public buildings, particularly those 
in towns, are generally placed on some parti- 
cular spot or situation ; consequently they 
can be seen only from particular stations. 
The architect will therefore do well to exa- 
mine and consider those stations or points of 
view from which his building will be seen, 
and then conduct the design of the exterior 
elevation of his edifice accordingly. Yet all 
the precaution here recommended will be 
useless to him, who does not understand per- 
spective, or who will not practise it. 

© Tt may be objected that making perspec- 
tive drawings would be attended with too 
much trouble, and be inconvenient to the 
workman ; because he could not, without 
equal skill in the science, be able to find out 
the measures of the parts by the scale; but 
this objection will vanish, when it is observ- 
ed, that. in the composition of great works 
every method should be practised which can 
ensure success: and that the making some 
additional sketches or drawings in perspec- 
tive, although the minute parts are not deter- 
mined by the absolute rules, will be sufficient ; 
especially, if those sketches are of the parts of 
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which there may be any doubt concerning 
their future effect ; and in many cases this 
will save the expence of a model. Another 
strong recommendation to this practice is, 
that an architect, labours under a disadvan- 
tage not known to the painter, which is, that 
he cannot alter or correct his works after they 
are finished ; and therefore it is more particu- 
larly incumbent on him to guard against er- 
rors or mistakes by all the means in his 
power. 

«« But should the advice here given be 
slighted, in what relates to the designs being 
drawn perspectively, yet let the architect be 
assured, that he who is master of the science 
will possess resources by which he will be 
enabled to dispose particular parts of his 
buildings with such art, as may produce very 
striking and uncommon effects. It is true, 
that there are no examples of such artificial 
effects to be seen in this country, and but few 
in others, except in theatres. Yet such are 
by no means impracticable; therefore this 
hint is offered, which may be greatly imaprov- 
ed by the skilful architect, who is master of 
“cae wa but which will be useless te 
im who is ignorant of it.” 


Art. X. Evening Amusements 3 or, the Beauty of the Heavens displayed. In which sea 
veral striking Appearances to be observed on various Evenings in the Heavens during the 
Year 1804 are described: and several Means within Doors are pointed out by which the 
Time of young Persons may le innocently, agreeably, and profitably employed. Intended to 


be continued annually. 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 187. 


AMONG the numerous excellent 
books that have been composed within 
the last thirty years for the use of young 
persons, there is not one which has suc- 
ceeded in giving a familiar description 
of the appearances of the heavens, and 
the fundamental truths of astronomy.— 
This deficiency is at length supplied by 
the work before us, which is admirably 
well adapted to interest young persons 
in the changes that are constantly taking 
place among the heavenly bodies, and to 
familiarise them with many curious and 
important phenomena, of which num- 
bers even of well educated people, for 
want of so skilful and scientific a guide, 
are almost wholly ignorant. 

We select the following paragraph as 
a specimen of the manner in which Mr. 
Frend has executed his design. 


«© On the twenty-third at sun-set the moon 
appears in the eastern part of the heavens, and 
near to ita bright star, which is the second 
star in the Bull, being between one and two 
degrees to the north-west of her. At half 
past five the three stars in the Ram are on the 
meridian, at a quarter past seven the Pleiades 
acc on the meridian, at eight Aldebaran, and 
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By W. Frenpv, Esq. M.A. and Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 


at a quarter past nine the Moon, whien the 
most eautifal constellation in the heavens 
is. to be discovered also on the meridian, and 
the observer will be gratified with an efful- 
gence, with which the most brilliant collec- 
tion of diamonds bears no comparison. Car- 
ry your eve down from the Moon, in the di- 
rection of the meridian, about twenty-six 
degrees, and three bright stars in a line, at 
the distance of about a degree between the 
two adjacent ones, will arrest your attention. 
‘These three stars now cross the meridian line 
in the direction nearly from south-east to 
north-west, and below them are three more 
stars of smaller magnitude, in the direction of 
the meridian. The first tlrree stars are called 
the Belt, the three smaller stars are called the 
Sword of Orion; the constellation, to whieh 
they belong, taking its name from a fabulous 
hero of ancient times. In the meridian, 
about ten degrees above the first star in the 
Belt, are three small stars, which are in the 
head of Orion, and about five degrees to the 
south-east of these three stars, is a star bright- 
er than any other star in this constellation, 
which is the first star of Orion, or the star in 
his right shoulder: and about four degrees to 
the south-west is the third star of Orion, or 
the star in his left shoulder, About nine 
degrees to the south-west of the middle star 
in the Belt, is the second star of Oxsion, or 
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star in his left foot. When your curiosity is 
sufficiently gratified with the singular position 
and beauty of the Belt and Sword, and bright- 
ness of the first, second, and third stars of 
Orion, an effulgence, to the south-east of the 
Belt, and about twenty-three degrees from the 


Ayn. Rey. Vou. IT, 


middle star of the Belt, cannot fail of striking 
you with wonder and pleasure. This is the 
most brilliant of the fixed stars, and is called 
Sirius, or the first star of the Great Dog. At 
present its position and brilliancy, hereafter 
its history, will excite yous attention.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE publications of the present year in this department of science, will scarcely 
admit of being exhibited in one regular synoptic view. The most important en- 
tirely new works are, beyond all dispute, Lambert’s Description of the Genus Pinus, 
and Montague’s History of British Shells. Dr. Shaw’s General Zoology advances 
in its course with undiminished excellence ; and Dr. Turton’s additional volume of 
his translation of thé Systema Nature will be as acceptable to the English student 
of botany, as his former ones were to the zoologist. Mr. Daniel’s Rural Sports.af- 
fords many instructive articles to gratify the naturalist, but will be read with more 
avidity by a different class of readers. The new Dictionary of Natural History 
published at Paris, must be considered at present as only begun, but the celebrated 
authors who have made themselves responsible for its several articles, cannot fail to 
raise the expectation of the public, and to excite an earnest desire of its continuance 
and completion. Spallanzani’s Traéts must always bear a high value with 
those who wish to become acquainted with the general physiology of animals 
and vegetables, but as the first edition of the English translation has been published 
several years, it would not have been entitled to our present notice, if the second 
edition had not been corrected throughout, and considerably enlarged. 


Arr. I. General Zoology, or Systematic Natural Wistory : By Georce Suaw, M. D. 
F.R.S.&&e. Vol. 4. 


IT is pleasant after 2 short separation are persuaded that we shall not rise from 





to rejoin an intelligent fellow-traveller, 
from whose extensive acquaintance 
with the country, and liberal commu- 
nications concerning it, we have already 
derived much entertainntent and in- 
struction; and though we are not 
likely to accompany him again through 
scenes equally luxuriant and romantic, 
we still associate with his person, the 
prospects which we have formerly en- 
joyed, and find something to delight us 
in our passage over many a dreary heath. 
With sensations of this kind we take up 
the fourth volume of Dr. Shaw’s General 
Zoology. We recognize the counte- 
nance and manners of an old friend. We 
enter at once into his stile of composi- 
tion ; and though his present subject may 
not promise us all the satisfaction which 
the former part of his work afforded, we 


it disappointed and displeased. 

Our great philologist, essayist, and 
biographer has pronounced with his usual 
oracular authority, that what is not 
known cannot be told. We shall not, 
therefore, blame our guide, if he do not 
impart to us all the knowledge we wish 
to obtain concerning the class of animals 
on which he has now entered. ‘I hey are 
inhabitants of an element in which we 
ourselves cannot live ; and which conse- 
quently affords us but few opportunities 
of observing their particular habits and 
modes of life ; even those who frequent 
our rivers and sport in our shallow 
streams, offer themselves only casually 
and transiently to our notice. They 
perform some of the most important 
functions of their being, either in the 
deepest abysses of the waters, or conceal. 
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ed from our view by shelving rocks and 
aquatic plants. In fact we know little of 
such as are most familar to us, besides 
their external form, their inward struc- 
ture, the arts which are employed to ef- 
fect their destruction, and the gratifica- 
tion which they give to us when they are 
served up at our tables. How little, then, 
can we even hope to learn concerning 
the numerous kinds which are natives ot 
the ocean! The present volume affords 
a proof, that some of them constantly 
remain at its bottom, and can never be- 
come known to the naturalist, if they do 
not happen to be gorged by ravenous in- 
dividuals of other kinds, and if those in- 
dividuals do not rise to the surface and 
become the spoil of the fisherman before 
they have digested their own prey. 

Still, however, it is desirable that all 
which is actually known concerning 
them should be presented to us in a sci- 
entific form, and adorned with the graces 
of composition, as far as the nature of the 
subject will admit. Within the space of 
less than half a century, our acquaint- 
ance with nature has, indeed, been won- 
derfully increased by the means of numer- 
ous voyages and travels to almost every 
part of the globe, made by professed na- 
turalists, who shave taken with them 
equal capacity to distinguish and cu- 
riosity to explore. ‘The discoveries and 
observations of these, Dr. Shaw has col- 
lected with his usual diligence and ex- 
actness; nor has he neglected to consult 
the writings of the best compilers and 
arrangers. ‘To the Count Cepede and 
Dr. Bloch he has been much indebted, 
and has made some happy alterations 
and improvements from the suggestions 
of his own experienced judgment. The 
present volume, which like each of the 
former three, inconveniently consists of 
two distinct, and in the present case, very 
unequal segments, contains the natural 
history of the apodal, the jugular, and 
the thoracic fishes. The next volume, 
which is to be published early in the 
spring of 1804, will contain the abdo- 
minal and the cartilaginous ones, and 
will complete this part of the work. 

The detail of the several genera in 
each order, and species in each genus, 
is preceded by a general description of 
the external and internal parts of fishes, 
chiefly taken from the works of Dr. 
Monro. It is drawn up with distinct- 
ness and precision: but we cannot help 
expressing a wish, that for the sake of 
general readers, the anatomical terms 
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had been a little more familiarly explain- 
ed. This introdu&ion might also have 
been extended with advantage to an ac- 
count of such peculiarities in the general 
ceconomy and manners of fishes as have 
been sufficiently ascertained. For though 
it must be confessed that comparatively 
little is yet known concerning them, it is 
certain that much more might have been. 
colle&ed than is to be found in the pre- 


sent work. Dr. Shaw’s Zoology has ac- 
quired a popular reputation which it will 
not support, if it do not unite entertain- 


ment with instruction, and please as 
much by the variety, as by the accuracy 
of its information. The account of the 
three principal, and as it should seem 
only acute organs of sense in this part of 
the animal creation will give general sa- 
tisfaction. 


“ The organ of smelling is large, and 
the animals have a power of contraéting 
and dilating the entry to it as they have 
Occasion: it seems to be mostly by their 
acute smell that they discover their food, 
for their tongue seems not to have been 
designed for a very nice sensation, being 
of a pretty firm cartilaginous substance ; 
and common experience evinces that 
their sight is not of so much use to them 
as their smell, in searching for their nou- 
rishment. If you throw a fresh worm 
into the water, a fish shall distinguish it 
at a considerable distance ; and that this 
is not done by the eye is plain, from ob- 
serving that after the same worm has 
been a considerable time in the water, and 
lost its smell, no fishes will come near it, 
but if you take cut the bait, and make se- 
veral little incisions into it, so as to let out 
more of the odoriferous effluvia, it shall 
have the same effect as formerly. Now 
it is certain that had the animals dis- 
covered this bait with their eyes, they 
would have come equally to it in both 
cases. In eonsequence of their smell 
being the principal means they have of 
discovering their food, we may frequent- 
ly observe them allowing themselves to 
be carried down with the stream, that 
they may ascend again leisurely against 
the current of the water; thus the odori- 
ferous particles swimming in that me- 
dium, being applied more forcibly to 
their organ of smell, produce a stronger 
sensation. ‘The optic nerves in fishes are 
not confounded with one another in 


their middle progress betwixt their ori- 


gin and the orbit, but the one passes over 
the other without any communication ; 
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so that the nerve which comes from the 
left side of the brain goes distinctly to 
the right eye, and vice versa; indeed it 
should seem not to be necessary for the 
éptic nerves of fishes to have the same 
kind of connexion with each other, as 
those of man have; for their eyes are 
not placed in the fore-part, but in the 
sides of the head ; and consequently they 
cannot look so conveniently at any ob- 
ject with both eyes at the same time. 

“ The crystalline leus in fishes isa com- 
plete sphere, and more dense than in ter- 
restrial animals; that the rays of light 
coming from the water might be sufi. 
ciently refracted. 

“ As fishes are continually exposed to 
injuries in the uncertain element in which 
they reside, and as they are in perpetual 
danger of becoming a prey to the larger 
ones, it was necessary that fheir eyes 
should never be shut; and as the cornea 
ds sufficiently washed by the element they 
live in, they are not provided with palpe- 
bre: but, as inthe current itself the eve 
must be exposed to several injuries, there 
was a necessity that it should be sufh- 
ciently defended ; which, in effect, it is, 


by a firm, pellucid membrane, seeming 
to be a continuation of the cuticula 


stretched over it; the epidermis is very 
proper for this purpose, as boing insen- 
sible, and destitute of vessels, and con- 
sequently not liable to obstructions, and 
thus becoming opake. Inthe eye of the skuie 
tribe there is a digitate J curtain which 
hangs over the pupil, and which may 
shut out the light when the animal rests, 
being somew hat similar to wie tunica ad- 
hata “of other animals. 

‘ Altho’ it was formerly much doubt- 
ed whether fishes possessed the sense of 
hearing, yet there can be litile doubt of 
it Now ; since it is found that they have 
a complete org: an of he as well as 
other anim: als, and likewise that the wa- 
ter in which they live is preved to be a 
good medium. ‘Tishes, particularly of 
the skate kind, have a bag at some dis- 

tance behind the eyes, which contains a 
fluid and a sott cretaceous substance, 
and supplies the place of the vestibule 
and cochlea: there is a nerve distribut- 
éd upon it, similar to the portio mollis in 
man: they have semicircular canals, 
which are filled with a fluid, and com. 
municate with the bag, they have like- 
wise a meatus externus, which leads to 
the internal ear. ‘The cod-fish, and others 
of the same shape, have an organ of 
hearing somewhat similar to the tormer, 
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but instead of a soft substanee contained 
in the bag, there is a hard cretaceous 


tan ? 
stone. 


Weares Try tobe compelled to observe, 
that through the whole work, as well as in 
the preceding quotation, there are nume- 
rous instances of negligence, in some of 
which it is imp ossible. to reconcile the 
construction with the rules of grammar. 
‘Three of these we have printed in italics. 
The first sentence of the last paragraph 
but one is particularly ill formed. 

In the order Apodes, Dr. Shaw hasin- 
troduced ten genera, in addition to the 
eight which appear in the 12th edition 
of the Systema Nature; Anguilla, Syn. 
branchus, Sphagebr: malas. Monopterus, 
Odontogn: thus, Comephorus, Triurus, 
Leptocephalus, Stylephorus, and Ster- 
noptyx. 

Linnzus included in his genus Mu- 








rena, not only the celebrated Roman 
murena which has no pectoral fins, but 
also the common Hnglish eel, and seve- 


ral others which are furnished with them. 
Gwelin has unaccountably followed him 
in this dispositit ; far as the murena 
romana and colubrina are CONCEERER 
though there wel appears in his edi- 
tion of the Systema Naturs, anew ge- 
nus ssly ris le od fer four species 
not known to Linneus, ail distinguished 
by the want of pectoral fins. Bloch has 


Sorry af ; 
adopted his genus, and has very properly 
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added to it the Roman murxena. but 
throw sha strange want of eegnent lias 
called the cel 1 and i its congeners, Inuraenay 


a name by which they have never b 
known Im any age or country 
world, and has retained Gmelin’s 2 
ric name, nt for the murena 
and its true co ngei ; 

T 

of pectoral fins. ] 
that the latter name 


essential ceneric character, but we mach 








happily expresse 





doubt whether, on that account, a name 
1d + Ty0 hh: } t 

should be ejected which has been for 

ages in peaceable possession, and ‘has, 


moreover, the sanction of classic autho- 
rity. Dr. Shaw, with a due regard to 
prescriptive right, has reinstated the ane 
cient name, and has also restored to the 
proper ecls their ancient designation, an- 
guilla: but we think that he should hav 

placed the genus murzna before that of 
ai iguilla, asa | better connecting link with 
the serpents in the preceding class. ‘To 
the Linnezan anguille he »has made no 
addition, but has fallea into two unfor- 
tunate oversights in copying from the 
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Systema Nature the synonyms ofthe con- 


ger and serpens. Under the conger, in- 
stead of giving the generic specific cha- 
racter, he bh has repeated verbatim that of 
his vulgaris, the murena 
Linneus: to the serpens, he attri- 
buted that which belongs to the ophis, 
and which he himself had actually trans- 
cribed as such inthe preveding page *, 
The genera Synbranchus, Sphagebrane 
chus and Monopt terus all agree with the 
murena in having no pectori ul fins. ‘The 
first differs from it in having only one 
spiracie, and the second in having two 5 
in both, placed beneath the neck. ‘The 
ot terus differs from all the three in 
having only a caudal fin, and in the po- 
sition of its nostrils, which are placed 
between or above the eyes, instead of be- 
ing, as in most fishes, before them. ‘The 
genus synbranchus is taken up from Dr, 
Bioch, and has ny two species, both na- 
tives of Surinar The sphagebranchus 
and the monopterus have each only a 
single species. The former is a dopted 
also from Bloch, and is conjectured by 
our author to be the murena ceca of 
Linnzus. Bloch’s specimen was received 
from Tranquebar. The latter, also a na- 
tive of the East Indies, is described by 
Cepede,trom the MSS. of Commerson, by 
whom it was considered as a species of 
murena. We are inclined to think that 
Commerson was right in his judgment. 
The absence of pectoral fins is an ad- 
mirable generic ch: iracter, apy propriate, 
comprehensive and exclusive. ‘The posi- 
tion and number of the spiracles, and the 
want of one or more fins besides the pec- 
toral. ones, afford excellent marks for spe- 
cific characters, or where they are found 
in more than one species, for a subdivi- 
sion into families. It is to be lamented 
that there is no figure of the monopterus. 
To the genus gymnotus whose essen- 
tial generic character is the want of 
dorsal fin, two species are appended, from 
Gmelin’s edition of the Systema, which 
are furnished with that limb. For this 
Dr. Shaw apologizes, and pleads a com- 
pleat resemblance in every other respect; 
but the apology does not appear to us to 
be admissible. Generic characters, like 
statute laws, should never be infringed, 
as long as they are suffered to exist. If, 
by a change of circumstances, they be- 
come inadequate to their original design, 
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they should, by all means, be repealed, 
and better substituted in their place. 
But while they continue a part of the esta- 
blished code, their authority should be 
sacred. Nothing places the imperfec- 
tion of natural history in a more striking 
light, than the frequent occurrence of 
such qualifying expressions as in most spe- 
cies, most generally, &c. in generic charac 
ters. 

The account of the gymnotus electri- 
cus, the celebrated electrical eel, as it has 
been generally called, is curicus and ine 
structive. 


** ‘The peculiar species of electricity or gale 
vanism, exerted at pleasure by this extraordi= 
nary animal, is such as greatly to surpass that 
of the torpedo, so longthe subjee t ofadmiration 
both in ancient and mode ‘mm times, The elec- 
tric npr areca is a native of the warmer re 
gious of Africa and America, where it inhae 
bits the larger ri ivers, and is particularly found 
in those of Surinam: in Afftica it is said 
iefly to occur in the branches of theiriver 
Senegal. It is a fish of a disagreeable appears 
ance, bearing a gencral resemblance to a large 
eel, thoug h somewhat thicker in proportion, 
and of a much darker e olour, being ex mimoniy 
ofan uniform blackish brown. Itis usu: lly seen 
of the length of 8 or 4 feet, but is said to ar- 
rive at a far larger size, specimens occasionally 
occurring, of six, seven, or even of ten feet in 
length. Jt was first made known to the ~ 
losophers of Europe about the year 1671 
when its wonderful properties were announe- 
ed to the French academy by Mons, 
one of the gentlemen sent out by the 
to onduct mathematical observations 
in Cayenne, This account, however, seems 
to have been reccived with a degree of'cautious 
scepticism by the major part of European na- 





ticher, 
academy 
some 





turalists, and it was not till towards the mid- 
dle of the late century that a full and general 
conviction appears to bave taken place ; the 


ese of Mons € oO! idamine, Mr. In- 
gram, Mr. Gravese ad, and ollrers, then con- 
spr rina te » prove that the po wer of thi is animal 
consists ina species of real electricity, being 
conducted by sunilar conducting substances, 

and intercepted by others cf an opposite na- 
ture. ‘hus, on “touching the fisht with the 

fingers, the ssme sensation is perceived as on 
touching a charged vial ; being sometimes fult 
as far as the elbows ; ; io nd if touched by both 
hands, an ety trick shock is conveyed through 
the breast in the usi al maniée. Fermin in 
particular, who during his residence in Sue 
rinain, had frequent opportunities of examin- 
ing the animal, demonstrated by experiment 
that fourteen slaves holding each other by the 
hands, received the shock at the same instant ; 


* Since the above was written, we have found the latter error mentioned in the table of 


eyrata, but the former reqains unnoticed. 
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the first touching the fish witha stick*, and 
the last dipping his hand into the water in 
which it was kept. The experiments of Dr. 
Bancroft were equally satisfactory. After this, 
viz, about the year 1773, Mr. Williamson, in 
a letter from Philadelphia to Mr. Walsh, so 
celebrated for his observations relative to the 
electricity of the torpedo, communicated his 
own highly satisfactory experiments on the 
gymnotus. On touching the animal with one 
hand, in such a manner as to irritate it con- 
siderably, while the other was held at a small 
distance from it in the water, he experienced 
as strong a shock as from a charged Leyden 
vial. The shock was also readily communi- 
cated through a circle formed by eight or ten 
persons at once ; the person at one extremity 
putting his hand in the water, near the fish, 
while the other touched the animal. It 
would be tedious to recite all the various mo- 
difications of these experiments, and it is suf- 
ficient to add, that all conspired to prove the 
genuine voluntary electricity of the animal ; 
though occasionally exhibiting some varia- 
tions from the phenomena of common celec- 
tricity. It is by this extraordinary faculty 
that the gymnotus supports its existence : the 
smaller fishes and other animals which hap- 
pen to approach it, being instantly stupified, 
and thus falling an easy prey to the electrical 
tyrant. So powerful is the shockwhich this fish 
in its native waters is capable of exerting, that 
it is said to deprive almost entirely of sense 
and motion those who are exposed to its ap- 
proach, and is therefore much dreaded by 
those who bathe in the rivers it inhabits.” 


We cbserve with pleasure that this ex- 
tract is written. in Dr. Shaw’s best man- 
ner, and affords a sufficient proof, that 
when he pays due attention to his lan- 
guage, he isa correct and elegant writer. 
The article is concluded by two accurate 
descriptions,drawn out to a considerable 
Jength ; the one of its exterior form, by 
Dr. Garden, of Charles Town in South 
Carolina; the other of its internal struc- 
ture, by Mr. Hunter: both copied from 
the 65th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

“he genus odontognathus was insti- 
tuted by Cepede, and derives its name 
from two strong moveable lamine or 
processes attached to the upper jaw. It 
consists of a single species, which is com- 
mon about the coast of Cayenne in South 
simerica. 

The genera comephorus and triurus 
have been formed also by Cepede, each 
for the sake ofa single species. 

The comephorus is so called, we pre- 
sume, from the bristle-like rays of the 
second dorsal fin, which stretch beyond 
the membrane: but as such bristle-like 
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rays are by no means peculiar to it, 2 
more appropriate name might have been 
devised. The Count is not always happy 
in the formation of generic names. Dr. 
Pallas first discovered it in the Lake 
Baikal. By him it was improperly re- 
ferred to the jugular fishes, and describ- 
ed as a species of callionymus. As such 
it appears in Gmelin. 

The triurus, or triple tail, owes its 
name to the unusual prolongation of the 
anal and dorsal fins: the former almost 
as far as the termination of the tail, 
the latter rather beyond it, producing the 
appearance of three tails. No more than 
five individuals have hitherto been seen ; 
and these were discovered by Commer- 
sonin the stomach of a scomber, in the 
Indian seas. 

The leptocephalus, tho’ unknown to 
Linnzus, has for some time beenfamiliar 
to naturalists, from the description of Mr. 
Pennant, in whose British Zoology it was 
first introduced to the notice of the pub- 
lic. Its generic name, which expresses 
the smallness of its head, was given it by 
Gronovius. 

The stylephorus, so called on account 
of the curious position of its eyes, which 
stand on pillars somewhat similar to 
those of the genus cancer, excepting 
that they are considerably broader, was 
first described and figured by Dr. Shaw 
himself in the Linnean Transactions, and 
afterwards in the Naturalist’s Miscellany. 
The description and figure are copied in 
the present work. Itis a native of the 
West Indian seas. 

The sternoptyx, so named from the sin- 
gular fold on each side of its breast, had 
already appeared in Gmelin. No more 
than a single species is known, and that 
is a native of the American seas. 

In the thoracic order, the new genera 
are, gymnetrus, vandeilius, macrourus, 
gobiomorus, acanthurus, eques, tricho- 
pus, gomphosus, ophiocephalus, lonchu- 
rus, holocentrus, bodianus and trachie 
chthys. 

The genus scarus had already been 
adopted by Gmelin. 

The gymnetrus ascanii, which derives 
its generic name from the absence of the 
anal fin, has long been known to fisher- 
men in the northern seas, preceding or 
accompanying the shoals of herrings, 
and therefore called by them the king of 
the herrings, on account of its superior 
size, has only within a few years engaged 
the attention of naturalists. It was first 


* Probably a green or moist one. 
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described by Dy. Ascanius from a spe- 
cimen, the length of which was ten feet, 
and its diameter about six inches; the 
diameter, as Dr. Shaw’s text informs us, 
being equal, through its whole length ; 
but in the figure annexed, the diameter 
sensibly djminishes from the anus ; and 
we presume that, when he speaks of its 
length, he means to include the whole 
fish from the extremity of the head to 
that of thetail. ‘Phe construction of the 
ventral fins is extremely singular. The 
ventral fins, says Dr. Shaw, if they can 
be said to deserve the name, consist of a 
pair of extremely long single rays or pro- 
cesses, terminated by a small ovate ex- 
panded tip or finny extremity. Besides 
two varieties which may possibly prove 
distinct species, one drawn and describ- 
ed by Dr. Russel, from a specimen taken 
near Visagapatam, the other described 
by Dr. Shaw, from an imperfeét speci- 
men inthe British Museum, two other 
species are added: the first, an excellent 
one, with a striking specific difference ; 
the other of a dubious kind, described 
and copied by Cepede, from a coloured 
Chinese drawing. It is destitute, says 
Dr. Shaw, of the ventral fins or appen- 
dages so remarkable in the other species. 
But if we may judge from the situation 
in which the fins are placed in the figure, 
we should rather consider it as having 
large ventral fins and no pectoral ones. 
On the accuracy of a Chinese drawing, 
there can, however, be no dependence. 
If the pectoral fins happened to be 
small, they would be passed over as un- 
worthy of notice, by an artist who could 
Lave no idea of their importance in a 
scientific classification. It is, therefore, 
to be wished that no descriptions, taken 
solely from a drawing, should ever be 
admitted into a system of natural his- 
tory, unless they are known to have been 
made by a real naturalist. 

The genus vandellius contains only a 
single species, found very rarely in the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic seas, and 
considered by Dr. Vandell of Coimbra, 
as closely allied to the genus trichiurus. 
It is described from a specimen in the 
British Museum. 

The only species of macrourus, at 
present known, has been detached from 
the genus coryphenus by Dr. Bloch, 
partly on account of its head, which does 
not precisely answer to those of the co- 
rypheni, but chiefly on account of its 
long, gradually tapering tail, whence the 
generic name is formed. it differs also 
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in having two dorsal fins ; but that cir 
cumstance is not of consequence enough 
to be admitted into the generic character. 

The genus gobiomorus was instituted 
by Cepede, and contains those species 
which differ from the genuine gobies, in 
having the rays of the ventral fins sepa- 
rate, instead of being united, as in that 
genus, into a funnel. ‘This dissimilarity 
suggested, we suppose, the latter part of 
the compound name, rps from jsipws 
divido: but in its present composition, it 
rather conveys the idea of a divided goby, 
than of a goby with a divided ventral 
fin; not to mention that jaspes is generally 
used by Greek authors to denote the 
portion assigned to any one by fate, 
sometimes the stroke of death, some- 
times judicial punishment, and some- 
times any calamity. ‘The Greek lan- 
guage certainly runs with great facility 
into expressive and pleasing compounds, 
and is therefore generally to be prefer- 
red in the formation of characteristic ge- 
neric names, but it does not follow that 
no Greek compound can be harsh or am- 
biguous. ‘The new genus in Dr. Shaw’s 
arrangement contains three of Gmelin’s 
gobies, and three others from Cepede; 
but from two of these, that author has 
formed distinct genera, calling one go- 
biomoriodes, and the other gobiesox, be- 
cause the position of the dorsal and anal 
fins gives it in some respect the habit 
of a pike. The Count has a violent pas- 
sion for splitting genera. 

The genus acanthurus consists of such 
species of the Lmnzan genus chztodon, 
as, in contradiction to the principal cha- 
racter of that genus, have moderately 
broad and strong teeth, rather than slen- 
der, setaceous ones; they are also fur- 
nished on each side of the tail with a 
strong spine: this last particular has af- 
forded an excellent generic name; the 
former rendered it absolutely necessary, 
either to change the generic character, 
or to eject these intruders, who do not 
correspond with it. 

From the same genus the solitary spe- 
cies of eques has also been separated by 
Dr. Bloch, on aecount of its teeth which 
are not disposed in a single row, but in 
several concentric ranges. The nature 
of the teeth themselves is not mention- 
ed in the description, but as from the 
figure they appear to resemble those of 
the acanthuri, and as the manner in 
which they are arranged would have 
formed a good specific difference, there 
seems to us no sufficient reason for esta- 
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blishing a new genus. ‘There are, 
moreover, in several of the acanthuri, 
bands similar to those from which the 
generic name, eques, is fancifully chosen. 

The genus trichopus is characterized 
by a compresed body, and ventral fins 
with an extremely long filament. It 
consists of five species, which are distri- 
buted by Cepede into three new genera, 
which he calls osphronemus, trichodo- 
pus, and monodactylus. As all the first 
four have the long filament of the ven- 
tral fin, and differ only in the number of 
its rays, they may with great propriety 
be united in one genus; but the fifth, the 
monodactylus, wanting that essential 
particular, cannot be a tricopus as long 
as the generic character and generic 
name are suffered to remain. 

The generic name and character of 

omphosus are taken from the jaws 
which are lengthened into a tubular 
snout, and in which the Count Cepede 
fancied he found some resemblance to a 
nail or wedge. It contains two species, 
both natives of the Indian seas. 

‘The two genera ophiocephalus and lon- 
churus, the former so named from the 
dissimilar scales of its head as in snakes, 
the latter on account of its lanceolate 
tail, were both introduced by Dr. Bloch. 
They are acknowledged by Dr. Shaw to 
have a greater affinity to the genus sci- 
ena than any other; and as they agree 
with it in its only essential character, the 
scaly head, we know not why they 
should be separated from it. 

With the generic characters of holocen- 
trus and bodianus we confess ourselves 
completely posed. ‘They stand verba- 
tim thus; 

Hovocentrvs. 

Habit of the genus perca. 

Gill-covers scaly, serrated, and acu- 
leated. 

Scales (in most species) hard and 
rough, 

Bopianus. 

Habit of the genus perca. 

Gill-covers scaly, serrated and acu- 
leated. 

Scales (in most species) smooth. 

They exactly resemble each other, 
except in the roughness and smoothness 
of their scales: and if it were not for 
the unlucky parenthesis which occurs in 
each, the distinction would be plain and 
easy. A rough sca‘ed fish, with the cha- 
racters possessed in common by each of 
the genera, we should call an holocentrus ; 
2 smooth-scaled one, 2 badianus. But 
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how are we to determine in what cases a 
smooth-scaled fish is an heliocentrus and 
a rough-scaled one a bodianus? Of this 
the generic character is totally silent. 
In hopes of finding a clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth, we examined the 
description of the scales in every species 
of the two genera: and behold the re- 
sult of our labour! We found that the 
scales of one of the holocentri are large 
and denticulated at the edges; of seven, 
middle sized; of three, rather small 
than large ; of six, small; of five, very 
or extremely small ; of one, crenulated ; 
of one marked by a white spot; and 
that in nine ‘stances they are not men- 
tioned at all. We were told also that 
the scales of one of the bodiani are very 
large with pale edges; of three, middle- 
sized; of two rather small than large ; 
of one, small; of one, tipped with blue ; 
of one edged with silver; and that in 
six they are entirely disregarded. 

We had thus learnt something con- 
cerning the size and colour of the scales ; 
but as far as relates to these, any one of 
the species might be placed with equal 
propriety under either of the genera ; 
and with respect to their roughness or 
smoothness, we were still as much at a 
loss as ever. Conceiving that we must 
have overlooked some part of the de- 
scription, and attributing the oversight 
to the infirmity of eyes impaired by the 
midnight watchings of many years, we 
first trimmed our lamp; then wiped our 
spectacles; and then took down a pair 
of greater magnifying power, which we 
use only to mend our pea and on other 
special occasions: but allto no purpose. 
As our last resort we applied to all our 
fellow critics ** in solemn divan as- 
sembled :”? but still in vain. The dif- 
ficulty was no sooner stated, than every 
one, as if all were animated by one soul, 
rapidly exclaimed, Davus sum, non Aldi- 
pus: itis a knot which none but a god, or 
one inspired by the gods cun untie. ‘To be 
serious ; generic characters so construct- 
ed are a disgrace to science. They as- 
sume a scientific appearance; but they 
teach nothing. 

The genus trachichthys, aptly but ra- 
ther harshly so denominated from its 
strong and spiny scales, was instituted by 
Dr. Shaw himself, and first described by 
him in the Naturalist’s Miscellany. The 
large carinated scales of its abdomen, 
connected with its want of teeth, afford 
a well discriminated generic character. 
It is found on the coasts of New Hollan]. 
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After a careful survey of all the new 
genera, we cannot but wish that in the 
admission of them, Dr. Shaw had been 
less frequently guided either by the 
Count Cepede or Dr. Bloch. Both of 
them are infected with the mania of mul- 
tiplying genera: and where he has dif- 
fered from them, he has in almost every 
instance manifested superior judgment. 
We have intimated on a former occasion 
that we have no objection toa large ge- 
nus, provided its essential character be 
clearly and accurately defined. Nothing 
then remains to be done, but to break it 
into subdivisions or families ; and when 
the systematizing naturalist has exercised 
his sagacity in this necessary task, the 
investigating student will pursue his re- 
searches with facility and pleasure. 

In the course of the work numerous 
species have been added to many of the 
Linnzan genera ; but as they are chiefly 
natives ot distant seas, and described 
from dried specimens, nothing more tha: 
a bare description, and that oiten an im- 
perfect one, can be expected. The spe- 
cies of sparus, la brus and perca, are nu- 
merous in the Systema Nature, and it is 
confessed by Linne us him nself, that these 
three genera and the scizna are not easily 
distinguished from each other. The 
large additions which have since been 
made to them have increased the con- 
fusion. ‘I'he generic characters of spa- 
rus in particular, are not sufficiently 
discriminated either by Linneus or Dr. 
Shaw, though the latter has not hesitated 

differ materially from his great mas- 
ter. In the Systema Nature, the lips of 
the spari are said to be double, and those 
of the labri single. In the General 
Zoology the direct contrary is asserted. 
Those of the spari are described as thick ; 
and those of the labri as thick and 
doubled: but no notice is taken of the 
lips in any of the detailed descriptions, 
and as far as can be judged from the spe- 
cies there figured, there seems to be 
some of both kinds in each of the ge- 
nera. In the Systema Nature, the spe- 
cies of sparus are 26, and of labrus, 41 ; 
in the General Zoology, those of the for- 
mer are 162, and of the latter, 104. Dr. 
Shaw acknowledges that many of these 
may probably be only varieties, and that 
possibly some may have been repeated 
and described under each genus, It 
should seem that in the present state of 
the subject, the best method would be 
to throw the whole into one genus, if a 
good generic character can be obtained, 
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and then to divide it into natural fami- 
lies ; or if it do not readily yield to such 
a distribution, to form artificial ones, and 
to arrange them in a synoptical table at 
the head of the genus, similar to those 
which Linneus has placed at the head 
of the classes in the three kingdoms of 
nature, for which he will always receive 
the hearty thanks of every young naiu- 
ralist. 

For the entertainment of our readers, 
and as an additional specimen of Dr. 
Shaw’s style and manner, when he does 
not transcribe from preceding writers, 
we shall give his account of the echencis 
remora. 

“© The extraordinary faculty which this fish 
possesses of adhering ‘at pleasure with the ut- 
most tenacity to any mode rately flat surface 
was not unobserved by the ancients, and is 
described in terms of considerable luxuriance 
by Pliny in particular, who giving way to 
the popular prejudices of his time, represents 
the remora as possessir nz the power of slope 
ping a vessel in full sail, so as to render it per- 
fectly imunoveable in the midst of the sea. 

«<The real fact is, that the remora beinga fish 
of very weak powers of fin, takes the advan- 
tage of occasionally attaching itself to any 
large swimming body, whether animate or in- 
animate, which it happ ens to encounter ; ad- 
hering to ships, as weil as whales, sharks, 
wnd many other of the larger fishes: it has 
even been observed by Comreerson, that the 
remora is so ill caleulated for supporling # 
long and laborious course in the water, that 
when left to its own exe rtions, it generally 
swims on its back, and that in an unsteady 
and feeble manner. It is therefore necessary 
that i should avail itself of the oecasional as- 
sistance of some larger floating body. For this 
purpose the upper part of the head is won- 
dertully constt uted ; presenting a large, flat, 
oval shicld cr area, traversed by numerous 
dissepiments or p artitions, each of which is 
fringed at the edge by a row of very nume- 
rous perpendics ular tecth or filaments, while 
the wh ole area or oval space is strengthened 
by a longitudinal division or septum. So 
strong is the power of ‘adhesion which the fish 
by this apparatus is enabled to exert, that we 
ure assured by Commerson, whose observa- 
tions on this subject are detailed by Cepede, 
that, on applying his thumb to the shield of 
a living o remora, It was i affected not only with 
a strong stupor, but even with a kind of para- 
lysis, Which continued for a considerable 
time after withdre awing his hand. When at- 
— as is frequently the case, to the skin 

shark or other large. fish, it quits not its 
hold when the former is drawn out of the 
water, but continucs adhering after the death 
of the animal ; nor is it easy tor the stronges 
arm to elleet its separa tion, unlessit be pu ‘iled 
in a lateral direction, so as to force itto slide 
long the surface of the skin. 
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«« When agreat many of these fishes are thus 
adhering at once to the sides of a ship, they 
may in some degree retard its motion, by pre- 
venting its easy passage through the water, in 
the same manner as any other extraneous sub- 
stances are known to do; nor can it be 
thought improbable that the adhesion of 
these fishes in considerable numbers to the 
side of a small cance in the earlier ages of 
mankind, may have operated still more pow- 
erfully, and not only have impeded is pro- 
eress, but even have caused it to iucline to- 
wards one side ; and the tale once related, 
might have gradually grown into the exagge- 
rated powers afterwards ascribed to the animal, 

«* A second reason of the remora’s thus at- 
taching itself to the larger fishes and to ves- 
sels is, that it may be in readiness to avail 
itself of the occasional remains of the prey of 
the former, or of the ofials thrown out from 
tie latter; being naturally voracious, and by 
no means delicate in its choice, and frequent- 
ly following vessels in great numbers in order 
to obtain occasional supplics of food. The 
remora also, especially in stormy weather, ad- 
heres to rocks, like the lump-tish and some 
oiliers. 

“« The remora ts principally an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic seas. Its 2e- 
nera! colour is an uniform brown, without 
anv material diflerence of shade either on the 
upper or lower surface. It sometimes how- 
ever varies 11 colour, and Commerson assures 
us that when a great number of these fishes 
are attached either to the side of a vessel or 
toa large fish, itis not very uncommon tosee 
one or two which differ from the rest in being 
of a whitish colour. ‘The skin is smcoh 
and destitute of scales, but marked with mu- 
merous impressed pots or pores ; the mouth 
is large, and furnished with very numerous 
small teeth; and the lower Jaw is_ rather 
longer than the upper: the eyes are sinall, 
with yellow irides: the lateral line com- 
mences above the pectoral fins, and from 
thence pretty suddenly descending, runs 
straight m the tail, which is of a slightly 
forked, or rather lunated form. ‘The number 
of transverse divisions on the shield of this 
species varies from sixteen to twenty, but the 
most general number is eighteen. The fish 
grows to the length of about eighteen inches.” 


Dr. Shaw seems to attribute the adhe- 
sive power to the fringe of perpendicu- 
Jar teeth or filaments on the edge of each 
partition. We strongly suspect that the 
effect is to be accounted for on the prin- 
ciples of pneumatics, and that the appa- 
ratus, in its general manner of operation, 
is similar to a simple amusement of 
children, which consists in raising up a 
stone by the means of a string fastened 
ro the middle of a piece of wet leather. 
Ji the filaments were of a glutinous na- 
ture, and the whole of the tenacity arise 
tiom that circumstance, it is not easy to 
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conceive how the animal could readily 
disengage itself at pleasure, or how, in 
consequence of a force laterally directed, 
it should slide with comparatively so 
much ease on the body to which it is 
attached. ‘The remora, we apprehend, 
previously to its adhesion, diminishes the 
breadth of its shield by a muscular con- 
traction of the dissepiments or partitions; 
so as to fill up the intermediate furrows, 
aud to form a plane surface in close con- 
tact at all points with the substance on 
which it is about to fix. It then instantly 
restores its shield to its former state, and 
each furrow becomes nearly a vacuum, 
on which the external air and water 
ptesses with a force, greater or less, in 
proportion to the dimensions of the in- 
tervening surface. The use of the fringe 
of filaments is probably to let in the 
air or water by a similar muscular con- 
traction, and at once to remove the cause 
of the adhesion. The common goby, and 
perhaps all the gobies may adhere to 
rocks, and set themselves at liberty, by a 
similar contraction and dilatation of the 
funnel shaped central fins. 

Mr. Pennant asserts in his British Zoo- 
logy, that the tunny frequents our coasts, 
but not in shoals like the tunnies of the 
Mediterranean ; and that they are not un- 
common in the lochs on the western coast 
of Scotland, where they come in pursuit 
of herrings, and offen during night strike 
into the nets and do much damage. Dr. 
Shaw, though he quotes Mr. Pennant, 
and does not dispute his authority, ap- 
pears to think them of less frequent oc- 
currence, and speaks of them as acci- 
dental stragglers. Such we have reason 
to believe isthe case. In the summer of 
1801, we ourselves happened to be at 
Inverary in the height of the herring 
fishery, which that year was remarkably 
abundant, and enquired of an old fisher- 
man whether any tunnies had been lately 
taken, with a faint hope that we might 
be fortunate enough to obtain a sight of 
this rare British fish. He did not know 
it by the name of mackrel sture, which 
Mr. Pennant says it bears in the west of 
Scotland, but on a little farther expla- 
nation recognized it as what he called an 
overgrown mackrel, and said that one 
was taken in Loch Fine about 30 years 
before, of five or six hundred weight, but 
that he had not heard of any in the Loch 
since. Mr. Pennant was there in 1769, 
and probably saw the same fish; or se- 
veral stragglers might have accidentally 
wandered to the same coasts about the 
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same time. We suspect that the vanity 
of the Highland fishermen led them to 
represent a rare instance as a common 
one. 

The account of the chetodon rostra- 
tus is curious, and with it we shall close 
our account of Dr. Shaw’s important 
work. 

This fish is a native of the fresh wa- 
ters of India, and is celebrated for the ex- 
traordinary manner in which it takes its 
prey, which chiefly consists of the smaller 
kind of flying insects: when it observes 
one of these either hovering over the wa- 
ter, or seated on some aquatic plant, it 
shoots against it from its tubular snout, 
a drop of water, with so sure an aim as 


Art. II. Rural Sports: By the Rev. Witttam B. Danter. 


IT is asserted by one of our English 
poets in an early part of the last century, 
that the satyric muse ought not to be 
silent,;when amidst other prevailing enor- 
mities, 

Churchmen scripture for the classics quit, 
Polite apostates from God’s grace to wit. 


He probably alluded to the great Bent- 
ley, at that time in the zenith of his repu- 
tation asaclassic scholar, and to Dr. 
Zachary Pearce, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, who had then recently pub- 
lished an improved edition of Longinus. 
We are persuaded that every candid 
judge will pronounce the censure to be 
illiberal and severe. Those eminent 
men, while they added to the treasures 
of literature and the reputation of their 
country, by their unwearied labours on 
the valuable remains of Greece and 
Rome, were so far from deserting or ne- 
gligently performing the duties of their 
sacred office, that they rendered the 
study of such authors as are usually 
stiled profane, of admirable use in the 
explanation of the holy scriptures, and 
the defence of their religion against the 
attacks of its adversaries. Dr. Bentley’s 
sermons at Boyle’s lectures, the first :hat 
were delivered on that occasion, entitle 
him to a high place in the class of divines. 
Dr. Pearce’s Vindication of the Miracles 
of Christ, and his posthumous notes on 
a considerable part of the New Testa- 
ment, are a sufficient proof that he was 
not inattentive to his peculiar profession 
as a minister of the gospel, 
But if so slight a deviation from th 

direct. duties of the clerical character, 
could so fur chafe” the poet’s “ spleen” 
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generally to lay it dead, or at least stu- 
pified, on the surface. In shooting at a 
sitting insect, it is commonly observed to 
approach within the distance of from six 
to four feet, before it explodes the water. 
When kept in a state of confinement in a 
large vessel of water, it is said to afford 
high entertainment by its dexterity in 
this exercise, since if a fly or other insect 
be fastened to the edge of the vessel, the 
fish immediately perceives it, and con- 
tinues to shoot at it with such admirable 
skill as very rarely to miss the mark. 
The same faculty is possessed by the 
sparus insidiator, and some few,othersbe- 
longing to very different genesa. 
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asto compel him to exchange “ pane- 
gyric” for “ satire,” how would his 
wrath have boiled over, and how caus- 
tic would have been the ebullition, if he 
had lived at the heginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and had cast his eye 
upon Rural Sports by the Rev. Wm. B. 
Daniel! What would he have said of 
the boisterous apostates from the grace 
of God to the mysteries of the dog ken- 
nel? We honestly confess that we our- 
selves, though far from wishing to pose 
sess an equal degree of rigorous strict- 
ness, could not avoid wishing that the 
epithet Reverend had not appeared in the 
title page, and that we should have been 
better pleased, if, instead of writing on 
the pleasures of the chace, the avowed 
ecclesiastic had been employed in col- 
lecting the various readings of Sophocles 
or Euripides. In the first effusion of a 
humour which we acknowledge was 
tinctured with somewhat of the spleen, 
we were tempted to give a paraphrastic 
translation of his motto, V’itanda est im- 
proba Syren desidia ; and to understand it 
as a declaration, that if he did not hunt 
and shoot he must be in bed all the win- 
ter, orat the best spendhis days in anarm 
chair, dozing over a relaxing fire. We 
recollected the arch reply of a Quaker, 
more than thirty years since, to a reve- 
rend sportsman who was boasting of his 
infallible skill in finding a hare: “ If I 
were a hare, I would take my seat ina 
place where I should be sure of not being 
disturbed by thee from the first of Ja- 
nuary to the last of December.” “ Why 
where wouldst thou go?’ “ Into thy 
study.” 

Such were our feclings when we first 
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took up Mr. Daniel’s work. But a little 
reflection gave our thoughts a different 
turn. We considered that a fondness 
for rural sports, though it certainly does 
not indicate a very studious m ind, is by 
zo Means incomp: atible with much mor ral 
worth; that it is not every one who 
*“ can make the closet the centre of his 
existence by a sedentary life ;”’ and that 
aman may follow the hounds or carry a 
gun, and yet be a conscientious parish 
priest, be a pattern to his flock of pub- 
lic and private e virtue, and have a heart 
warm as meiting chareey to the afflicted 
poor of his neighbourhood. A certain 
monitor within “also whispered in good 
time, that some of us grave and sober 
critics, who have the same handle to our 
names,* are not alwaysactually engaged 
in the express business of our profession. 
We do not pretend to: that wea re 
composing a sermon Ww hen _we are, writ- 
img a review on a bool rk iral sports. 
We are conscious that we have often 
been seen peeping into a hedge bottom, 

not indeed in search of a hare, but of a 
rare plant; and that in the prosecution 
of our favourite pursuits, we have climb- 
ed the steeps of Snowden, and traversed 
the rocks of Staffa, with as great a trans- 
port as can be produced by the most 
brilliant fox chace, which old Tom Noel 
or Meynel himself ever knew. 

Ali these sagacious reflections might 
have been spared, if we had recollected 

a little sooner that our business is not 
with the author but with his work. We 
are not sorry, however, that we have 
been induced to review the temper of 
our minds, before we pass a judgment 
on the performance of another man ; 
for in consequence of this self discipline, 
we trust that we are better prepared to 
form a fair and impartial estimate of its 
merits,and entertain a hope that we may, 
in some measure, remove or lessen the 
scruples of our more serious readers. 

Mr. Daniel has accustomed himself 
to read and think, as well as to pursue 
the diversions of the field. Inthe course 
of his work he manifests so much chear- 
ful good humour, sterling good sense 
and un: iffected honesty, that we can 
readily believe him a favourite member 
of the Essex hunt; and do not doubt 
that he often checks by his presence 
the indecency and profaneness which 
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* Tt isa favourite observation ofone of our 
rence of rauk an sons Eritish subjects consist 
and others not, 
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would otherwise escape from the lips of 
many a rough country squire, when the 
declini: ng sun has warned the party to 
retire from the open air into the dining- 
room, and to exchange the noisy and ac- 
tive sports of Diana for the equally 
noisy but less active ioys of Bacchus. 

A reflecting mind will give an air of 
science to its ¢ rmusements, as well as to 
its graver occupations. There are sports- 
men whose superiority to a fox or a hare 
ts founded almost entirely on the dis- 
tinction between the pursuer and the 
pursued ; and who differ from the 
hounds, their companions in the chace, 
in having only two lens and riding com- 
paratively at ease on the back of a horse, 


while their hounds have four and run 
on fcot. On Ir: sauhe is not one of these. 
He is nyt satisfied with merely catching 
his game; but is animated with the 


laudable ambition of forming anacquaint- 
ance with its character and. habits ; and 
of knowing al! that has been said of it by 
writers on natural history. The know- 
ledge which he has acquired, he has be- 
nev rolently wished to commu 1 a and 
has added to the information obtained 
from others, so many observations of 
his own, that he will be deservedly 
quoted in future systematic works as an 
original authority. On this account we 
do not scruple to allow him a respectable 
situation in this department of our Re- 
view. He does not indeed arrogate to 
himself the high and mighty character of 
author ; but modestly presents himself 
to the public under the humble appel- 
lation of compiler. He frankly acknow- 
ledges that a large portion of the con- 
tents of his volumes has been collected 
from various publications; but at the 
same time asserts, and truly asserts, that 
“ the fresh matter is considerable: and 
that the whole is arranged in a novel 
and distinct system.” 

Rural sports may be distributed into 
three grand classes, hunting, fishing, and 
shooting. These accordingly constitute 
the several parts of the work. 

Hunting, again, may be divided into 
fox- hunting, stag-hunting, hare-! huating, 
coursing, and the less noble pursuit of 
those animals which go under the general 
denomination of vermin. 

The treatise on hunting is introduced 
by a panegyric on the dog and a general 





b Sane naval commanders, that the chief diffe- 
in some men having handles to their names, 
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history of the kind; for which, like all 
his recent predecessors, he is much in- 
debted to the luxuriant fancy and ele- 
gant pen of Buffon.’ Like him he de- 
rives from the shepherd’s dog many of 
the numerous varieties which have been 
the effect of domestication: but in cp- 
position to that popular naturalist, he 
asserts that the dog will couple both with 
the wolf and the fox, and that the dogs 
of Greenland and Kamptschatka are of 
wolfish origin. Among the many in- 
stances which he has given of that in- 
stinctive sagacity in his favourite ani- 
mal which nearly approaches the con- 


appear of dubious authority; but the 
collection is the most copious which we 
have seen, and will be entertaiming to 
readers of every description. : 

Having given this gencral account of 
the species, he proceeds to those which 
are more particularly connected with 
rural sports, and amongst these the fox- 
hound takes the lead. 

With respect to the size and shape of 
fox-hounds, and their management both 
in the kennel and the field, he takes 
for his guide “ that well informed fox- 
hunter who has favoured the world with 
his thoughts onthat particular diversion.” 
But he does not blindly rely on “ this 
compleat master of the science :’”’ he 
sometimes gives a differcnt opmicn of 
his own * founded on long and success- 
ful practice :” though, as he modestly in- 
timates, the difference may have re- 
sulted from local situation.’ On the 
construction and economy of the dog- 
kennel, he has a right to assume a dect- 
sive tone; for he is master of one him- 
self, and, in whatever concerns it, is per- 
fectly at home. But Mr. Meynel, he in- 
forms us, is, perhaps, “ the only man 
compleatly skilful in making the most of 
any particular hound by nicety of feed- 
ing” « Hounds,” he adds, “ to do 
their work in style, should be well in 
flesh, and that flesh, firm; they should 
never be fat——a fat hound, a fat horse, 
ora fat man, if propriety be at all con- 
sulted, can have no business at a fox 
chase.’’ 

‘The conclusion of the following para- 
graph concerning the height and shape 
of the fox-hound will relax the muscles 
of the most rigid cheek into a smile. 


“ The height and shape ci/the fox-hound, 
is next to be considered : and doubiless the 
diflerence of country may excuse a variable- 
ness of opinion in dus respect ; but there are 
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certain hounds well adapted for business ; and 
which will not suffer theimselves to be dis- 
graced in any country; and these are the 
middle sized. All animals of that description 
are strongestand best able to endure fatigue. 
In the colour of their hounds most sportsinen 
have their prejudices; in their shape, it is 
presumed they must all agree ; to look well 
they should be nearly of a size, if they appear 
of the same family it will be an addition, and 
if handsome withal, they are then perfect so 
far as respects their appearance ; but there are 
the shape of a hound, 
which ought ever be attend «to, for if he is 
not of perfect symmetry, he will neither nm 
! 


hard w 


necessary points in 





fast, nor bear ; much speed is te- 
quired, and he should possess adequate 
streneth. His legs should be straight as ar- 
rows ; his fect round, and not too large ; his 











. 1 ihe } 
ulders should lie b 





| his breast rather 
ihan narrow ; hts chest deep; his back 
d; his neck thin ; his head small; his 
tail thick and bushy, and which, if he curries 
well, will add to his comeliness. It must be 
kept in mind, that although a small head is 
mentioned as one of the requisites of a fox- 
hound, thatit is to be undersiood as relative 
to beauty only; for as to goodness, large 
headed hounds are in no wise inferior. As an 
instance: amongst a draft of young hounds 
from Earl Fitzwilliam’s was one, of whoa 
Will Dean, his Lordship’s huatsman, made 
this remark in his letter : ** that he could not 
“© guess at Lord Foley's dislike to the hound 
called Glider, then sent, which was of 
“the best bleod of the country, being got 
** by Mr. Meynell’s Glider, out of Lord Fitz- 
© wilam’s Blossom, and was moreover the 
most promising young hound he had ever 
citered, unless his lordship took a distaste 
to the largeness of the head ; but he begeed 
leave to assert, although it might appcar a 
trifle out of size, there was a world of se- 
rious mischief to the foxes contained in it.” 
The event jist fied Dean’s prediction in its 
utmest latitude, for Glider was a most capi- 
tal chace, and long a favourite stallion hound, 
notwithstanding the magnitude and inelegance 
of his lead.” “ 
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The directions concerning the breed- 
ing, education, end future government 
of fox hounds are equally full and ex- 
plicit. But we have neither room to fol- 
low him in his details, nor capacity to 
pass ajudgment on their merit. On this 
eccasion we are obliged to employ that 
implicit faith which we are sensible does 
not properly belong to the workshop of a 
reviewer. But in the present instance 
there is noalternative. Rural Sports must 
either be reviewed by an incompetent 
critic, or it must not be reviewed at all. 
For when, from the days ot Le Clere to 
the present hour, did a fox-huater take 
his place at any of our boards ? 

The diseases of dogs are treated of at 


larce, ‘he most tatal of these 


: 
Hs are thas 
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called distinctively the distemper, and 
canine madness. The former, which, 
Mr. Daniel tells us, “ is the most fatal 
(the plague only excepted) that any 
animal is subject to,”” has been known in 
this country only about forty years ; and 
has become milder and less frequent 
within the last twelve or fifteen. Man 
however has been favoured by its appear- 
ance; for it is asserted, “ on the expe- 
rience of those placed in situations least 
likely to hazard a conjecture,”’ that since 
the distemper has made its havoc among 
the species, canine madness has not been 
so common. Of this latter dreadful 
disorder, and its baleful effects, many 
particulars are given, with a variety of 
medicines recommended by different per- 
sons for its cure. Many of these are 
known to be ineffectual; and in the au- 
thor’s opinion, no antidote for the poison 
yet discovered can be safely relied on. 
But he recommends from his own expe- 
tience a preventive which has been 
known from the time of Pliny, and which 
surely ought to be enjoined on every 
breeder of dogs by a positive law under 
the sanction ot asevere penalty. On so 
interesting a subject, we deem ourselves 
bound by our duty to the public to tran- 
scribe the passage. 

“‘'The prevention of the direful effects of 
canine madness seems to have been attempt- 
ed in the carly ages; to accomplish this, 
Pliny recommends the worming of dogs, and 
from his time to the present, it has most de- 
servedly had its advocates. Very strong proofs 
have been adduced of iis utility, nor is it na- 
tural to imagine, so easy und effective an ope- 
ration would have been uinitted, had not more 
virtue been attributed to it, than it really pos- 
sesses, and wherein it failed, the absolute pre- 
vention of madness was said to be the cunse- 
quence, whereas the fact was and is, that 
taking out the worm, has nothing to do with 
annihilating the disorder, although it will 
most certainly hinder the dog seized with it, 
from doing any huit to man or beast. A late 
author asserts he had three dogs that were 
wormed, bit by mad dogs at three several pe- 
riods, yet notwithstanding they all died mad, 
they did not bite nor do any mischief; that 
being determined to make a full experiment, 
he shut one of the mad dogs up in a kennel, 
and put to him a dog he di not value; the 
mad dog often run at the ciher to bite him, 
but his tongue was so swelled, that he could 
not make his teeth meet; the dog was kept 
in the kennel until the mad one dicd, and was 
purposely preserved fur two years aftcrwards, 
to note the effect, but he never ailed any 
thing, although no remedies were applied to 
check any infection that might have been 
received trom the contact of the mad dog. 

«<The compiler has had various opportuni- 
tics of proving the uscfulness of worming, 
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and inserts three of the most striking instan- 
ces, under the hope of inducing jts general 
practice. 

“* A terrier bitch went mad that was kept 
in the kennel with forty couple of hounds, 
not a single hound was bitten, nor was she 
scen to offer to bite. The bitch being of a 
peculiar sort, every attention was paid to her, 
and the gradations of the disease (which 
were extremely rapid) minutely noted, the 
hydrophobia was fast approaching before she 
was separated from the hounds, and she died 
the second day after ; at first warm milk was 
placed before her, which she attempted to 
lap, but the throat refused its functions ; from 
this period she never tried to eat or drink, 
seldom rose up, or even moved, the tongue 
swelled very much, and long before her death, 
the jaws were distended by it. 

‘* A spaniel was observed to be seized by a 
strange dog, and was bit in the lip, the ser- 
vant who ran up to part them, narrowly 
escaped, as the dog twice flew at him; a few 
minutes after the dog had quitted the yard, the 
people who had pursued gave notice of the 
dog’s madness, who had made terrible havock 
in a course of ten miles from whence he had 
set off. The spaniel was a great favourite, 
had medicine applied, and every precaution 
taken ; upon the fourteenth day he appeared 
to loath his food, and his eyes looked unu- 
sually heavy, the day following he endeavour- 
ed to lap milk, but could swallow none ; from 
that time the tongue began to swell, he 
moved himself but seldom, and on the third 
day he died ; for many hours previous to his 
death, the tongue was so enlarged, that the 
fangs or canine teeth, could not meet each 
other by upwards of an inch. 

“« ‘The hounds were some years after parted 
with, and were sold in lots, a madness broke 
out in the kennel of the gentleman who pur- 
chased many of them, and although several 
of these hounds were bitten and went mad, 
only one of them ever attempted to bite, and 
that was a hound from the Duke of Port- 
land’s, who in the operation of worming had 
the worm broke by his struggling, and was so 
troublesome that one half of it was suffered to 
remain ; the others all died with symptoms 
similar to the terrier and the spaniel, viz. 
a violent swelling of the tongue, and a stupor 
rendering them nearly motionless, and both 
which symptoms seemed to increase with the 
disease. * 

«<The idea that worming preventsa dog from 
receiving the infection when bitten should be 
explod¢d ; but the foregoing facts shew how 
far it may be recommended for the restriction 
ofa malady horrid in its effects where a human 
being is concerned, and which to the sports- 
man and the farmer, is attended with such 
dangerous and expensive consequences.” 

‘he account concludes with anece 
dotes of fox-hounds and fox-hnnters. 
The following, we believe, are new, 
and will be generally entertaining. 

*© The speed of the fox-hound was well as- 
certained by tie trial at Newinarket, betwiat 
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Mr. Meynell and Mr. Barry, and this account 
of the training and feeding the two vicvorious 
hounds, is from the person who had the ma- 
nagement ofthem. Will Crane was applied io, 
afier the match was made (which was for 500 
guineas), to train Mr. Barry’s hounds, of which 
Bluecap was four, and Wanton three years old. 
Crane objected to their being hounds that had 
been entered some seasons, and wished for 
young hounds, who would with more cer- 
iainiy be taught to run a drag; however the 
hounds were sent to Rivenhall in Essex, and 
as Crane suggested,at the first trials, to induce 
them to run the drag, they took no notice ; 
at length by dragging a fox along the ground, 
and then crossing the hounds upon the scent, 
and taking care to let them kill him, they be- 
came more handy to a drag, and had th« it €X- 
ercise regularly three times a week upon Tip- 
tree Heath ; the ground chosen was turf, and 
the distance over which the drag was taken 
was from eight to ten miles. ‘The training 
commenced the first of August, and conti- 
nued until the 28th of September, (ihe 30th 
the match was ran) ; their food was oatmeal 
and milk, and sheeps’ trotters. Upon the 
30th of September the drag was drawn (on ac- 
count of running up the wind, which hap- 
pened to be brisk,) from the rubbing-house 
at New Market Town end, to the rubbing 
house at the starting post of the BeaconCourse, 
the four hounds were then laid on the scent ; 
Mr. Barry’s Biuecap came in first, Wanton 
(very close to Bluecap) secoud ; Mr. Mey- 
nell’s Richmond was beat by upwards oi a 
hundred yards, and the bitch never run in at 
all ; the ground was crossed in a few seconds 
more than eight minutes ; three score horses 
started with the hounds ; Cooper, Mr. Bar- 
ry’s huntsman, was the first up, but the 
mare that carried iim was rode quite blind 
at the conclusion. There were ouly twelve 
horses up out of the sixty, and Will Crane, 
who was mounted upon a king's plate horse, 
called Rib, was iu the twelfth. The odds be- 
fore running were seven to four in favour of 
Mr. Meynell, whose hounds it was said were 
fed during the time of training entirely with 
legs of mutton. 

“The speed of Merkin, a fox-houn d bitch 
bred by Colonel Thornton, was still superior; 
she was challenged to ran any hound of her 
year five miles over Newmarket, giving 220 
yards, for 10,000 guineas, or to give Madcap 
100 yards, and run the same distance for 
5000. Merkin had run a trial of four miles, 
and the time he performed it in was seven 
minutes and half a second. This bitch, of 
whom a portrait is here given, was sold in 
1795 for four hogsheads of claret, and the 
seller to have two couple of her whelps. 

“© Madcap at two years old challenged all 
Fongland for 500 guineas. Lounger, brother 
to Madcap, did the same at four years old, 
the challenge was accepted, and a bet made 
for 200 guineas, to run Mr. Meynell’s Pil- 
lager; the parties were also allowed by Col. 
Thornton to start any other hound of Mr. 
M's. , and Lounger was to beat both; but 
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upon Lounger's being seen at Tattersall’s by 
many of the first sportsmen, his bone and 
form were so capital, that it was thought pro- 
per to pay forfeit, which was done by giving 
Colonel T.a pair of gold couples. 

“ Lounger was afterwards sent as a present 
to the Duke of Northumberland, by Colonel 
T. for a stallion hound, his grace’s keenness 
perhaps exceeding that of any other fox-hun- 
ter in the kingdom, and which shewed itself 
in one instance by his having the fox’s head 
deviled, afier a very severe chase, and eating 
the greater part of it.” ; 

eo 2° € 8 2 @ ® 

** Enthusiasm in religion, love 
has seldom exceeded that which Mr. Carter 
shewed for fox-hunting; this gentleman 
possessed a respectable estate near Witney, in 
Oxfordshire, and could boast the best hounds 
and horses in that part of the country. In 
his dress, manners and accommodation, the 
huntsman and whipper-in were evident mo- 
dels of his imitation. Amidst the intercourse 
of friendship, and in the endearments of do- 
mestic life, the language of the chace was 
never forgotten, even his nearest relations 
were esteemed only in proportion to his 
darling amusement; those who were anxious 
for his affections, had no hopcs of success,but 
by riding themselves into them over five 
barred gates; in short, throughout the sur- 
rounding country, fox-hunting Carter was the 
epithet by which he was universally known 
and distinguished: when he was one day en- 
deavouring to leap a gate of-unusuai hewht, 
the leg of his favourite hunter caught between 
the upper bars, threw him on the other side, 
and tumbling with all his weight upon him, 
fractured one of his legs in such a manner, as 
to leave the sufferer only the dreacful alter- 
native of amputation or death. Mr. C. was 
not long deliberating upon the choice; re- 
collecting that he never should be able to 
keep the saddle ata fox chace with a wooden 
leg, he swore that he came into the world 
with two legs, and with two he would go out 
of it. Inthis determination he persevered, 
and after languishing some time, if to a man 
of hisrcselution aid violent temper, the term 
languishing can ever be applied, he departed 
this life as he would have ended a fox-hunt, 
with the exulting shout of the death halloo, 
having previously bequeathed his estate (ex- 
cept an annuity of two hundred pounds to his 
wite,) to his favourite nephew, for no other 
reason than because whilst a boy he used to 
follow him through all the dangers and de- 
lights of the chace ; and excluding all his 
other numerous relations, who were more 
careful of their limbs, and did not choose at 
the risk of their xecks to obtain achance of 
enjoying his property.” 

oe &. & & & 


or politics, 


** The insertion of the following replies from 
two huntsinen may be excused, as they tend 
to shew the absolute possession which the 
business of the ehase had over every other 
action oridea. The first was, the Duke of 
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Richmond’s huntsman, whose hounds being 
hunting at the end of the season 1783, an 
coming to a check, was asked the reason by 
his master; “ Why, my Lord, it raust be 
owing to those damn'd stinking violets, I 
think.” : 

«< The second was of Lord Sta:vell’s hunts - 
man, who having rode after his hounds into 
the garden of More Park, near Farnham, 
where the sward walks are kept remarkably 
neat, and where his horse was doing mischiel, 
was called to very sharply by the gardener, 
who told him that His master and mistress 
never rode there; who was answered by the 
huntsman (goirig off in a gallop), “ That's 
very strange, for I never saw finer riding 
ground in all my life.” 

The natural history of the fox him- 
self succeeds, taken chiefly from Buffon 
and other writers, with original anec- 
dotes which our limits will not permit us 
to insert. 

The stag is the next animal of chase, 
and, as royal game, may be thought by 
some to have a right to priority in a book 
of rural sports. Mr. Daniel is of a dif- 
ferent opinion; and with a benevolence 
which becomes himas a man, and a 
loyalty which does him honour as a Bri- 
tish subject, feelingly expresses his regret 
that his sovereign, by an exclusive chase 
of the stag, deprives himself of a plea- 
sure which would greatly add to his 
happiness. 


** At the present day, as an object of 
chase to the sportsman, the stag requires but 
cursory mention ; those indeed who are fond 
of pomp and parade in hunting, will not ac- 
cede to this opinion, but the only mode in 
which this chase can recommend itself to the 
real sportsman, is, when the deer is looked 
for and found like other game, which hounds 

ursue; and it is not uncommon for an out- 
fallow deer, tried for and unharboured in 
this way, to shew much sport with a pack of 
harriers, especially where the country is in- 
closed. 

“* At present very few hounds (except those 
ofthe royal establishment) are kept for this 
amusement exclusively, ; and were the king 
once to see a fox well found and killed hand- 
somely, he would in all probability give a de- 
cided preference in favour of fox-hounds ; for 
what a marked difference is there, between 
conveying,in a covered cart, an animal nearly 
as bigas the horse that draws it, to a particnlar 
spot,where he is liberated ; and cheerly riding 
to the cover side, with allthe extacy of hope 
and expectation.” 

Of hare hunting, as might be expect- 
ed after what has aos said of the stag, 
Mr. Daniel makes little account. It is 
too tame and too stationary for his ac- 
tive spirit, He accordingly gives us 
scarcely any thing concerning it from his 
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own experience; but has been liberal in his 
quotations from: other authors. Xeno- 
phon, Mr. Blome, the ingenious author of 
Observations on Hare-hunting, and Mr, 
Beckford are his authorities. 

The following instance of an uncon- 
querable passion for hare-hunting we 
have extracted as aciuriosity. 


‘s But various as are the sorts of hounds, 
and heavy the expence of keeping them, yet 
the manner in which the following little 
pack was managed, by the persevering ceco- 
nomy of their owner, merits remark. With 
half'a dozen children, as many couple of 
hounds, and two hunters; did Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton (clerk to an attorney) keep himself, fa- 
mily, and these dogs wad horses, upon Sixty 
Pounds per annum. ‘This also was effected 
in London, without running in debt, and 
with always a good coat on his back. To 
explain this seeming impossibility, it should 
be observed, that after the expiration of the 
office hours, Mr. O. acted as an accountant 
for the butchers in Clare-market, who paid 
him in offal; the choicest morsels of this he 
selected for himself and family, and with the 
rest he fed his hounds, which were kept in 
the garret. His horses were lodged in his 
cellar, and fed on the grains from a neigh- 
bouring brew-house, and on damaged corn, 
with which he was supplied by a corn-chan- 
djer, whose books he kept in order. Once 
or twice a week in the season he hunted, 
and by giving a hare, now and then, to the 
farmers over whose grounds he sported, he 
secured their good-will and permission ; and 
several gentlemen (struck with the extraor- 
dinary ceconomical mode of his hunting ar- 
rangements which were gener:lly known) 
winked at his going over their manors. Mr. O. 
was the younger son of a gentleman of good 
family, but small fortune, in the north of 
England; and having imprudently married 
one of his father’s servants, was turned out 
of doors, with no other fortune than a sous 
thern hound, big with pup, and whose off- 
spring from that time became a source of 
amusement to him.” 


Coursing is closely connected with 
hare-hunting ; and here the natural his- 
tory of the greyhound is properly intro- 
duced. ‘The tollowing anecdotes con- 
cerning its swiftness and ardour are se- 
lected, as affording points of comparison 
with the foxhound. 


«* With respect to the swiftness of the 
greyhound, the following questions were sub- 
mitted to a gentleman, whose greyhounds are 
known to be as swift as any in the kingdom. 
Whether the speed ofa greyhound is equal to 
that of a first rate race-horse for the distance 
of a mile, or for a greater or smaller distance ? 
and, whether the speed of any hare (sup- 
posing the dog and hare to be started without 
the law usually allowed to the hare in course 
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ing) is eqnal to that-of the greyhound; and 
to what distance, within that of a mile, the 
hare could exert that superiority of speed, 
supposing the hare to be the fastest animal of 
the two? [lis opinion was, that, upon a flat, 
a first rate horse would be superior to the 
greyhound, but in a hilly country, as in 
Wiltshire, a good grey -hound would have the 
advantage ; on the second point, that al- 
though he had seen many hares go away 
from greyhounds, laid close in with them, 
without a turn, yet he believes a capital grey- 
hound (so laid in) would not suffer a hare to 
run from him without turning her. An iu- 
cident, however, occurred in December 1800, 
which brought the speed of the greyhound 
and race-horse into competition. “A match 
was to have been run over Doncaster course 
for one hundred guineas, but one of the 
horses having been drawn, a mare started 
alone to — good the bet, and after “i o 
gone the distance of about a mile, a grey- 
hound bitch started from the side of the 
course, and ran with her the other three 
miles, keeping nearly head to head, which 
produce ed a singular race, and when ‘they ar- 
rived at the distanee-post, five to four was 
betted on the greyhound; when they came 
to the stand it was even betting. ‘The mare 
won by a v nut a head. 

«Jn February 1800, a brace of greyhounds 
in Lincolnshire ran a hare from her seat to 
where killed, a distance, measuring straight, 
upw ards of four miles, in twelve minutes: 
during the course there was a great number 
of turns, which very considerably increased 
the space gone over ; ‘the hare ran herself dead 
before the grev! 
tensive course, in so short a time, is a streng 
roof of the serene and swiftness of the 
Rare. LH orses have been as mi uch dis tressed 
in keeping up “for their riders to see a course, 
asin much ong rer chases Ww ith hounds. The 








compiler recollects a hare being found close 
to the town of B yitisham, in C: ambridgeshire, 
and which took away for! the six-mile : bot- 
tom, twenty two horses started, but ouly one 


could make a gallop at the conclusion of the 
course; the hare (who was wit 

of the cover) was dead 
greyhounds, who were obliged to be bled io 
recover them.” 


some yaras 





* - * * 
‘ The uncommon ardour and velocity of 


shemale’ have often oc Casio med their de- 


struction. An instance happened many 
years since to a famous dog of the 'R. v. Mr. 
Corsellis, who chanced to be wind-bound at 
Dover. A hare in the neig hbo sourhood had 


beat all her pursuers until this attack, when 
the dog was 1 
pressed her so close, that she ran for the cliff 
as her only chance of escaping; but the grey- 
hound threw at, aud caught her at the brink, 
and went with the hare ia his mouth to the 
bottom of the precipice, where they were 
both literally dashed to “ oms,” 
ANN . Rey. V QL; a. 


so superior to her in speed, anc 


hounds touched her; this ex-’ 


The first volume concludes with brief 
accounts of the rabbit, martin, badger, 
and otter. 

The second volume, in compliance 
with a prevailing modern custom, is di-« 
vided into two separate parts: a custom 
which, in our judgment, would be “ more 
honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance.” It cannot but be peculiarly dis- 
pl easing to a naturalist, who loves to dis 
tinguish by appropriate characters all ob- 
jects which bear different names. As 
matters are now ordered, we are utterly 

unable to determine in what the essential 
ditt erence between a volume and a part 
of a volume consists. 

The first part of the second volume, if 
part it must be called, is devoted to the 
ci ilm and sober amusement of fishtng in 

fresh waters. In every respect unlike 
x fox-hunter, the hare-hunter, or even 
the courser, the angler takes his solitary 
stand, and sometimes remains for hours 
together almost fixed to the same spot. 
Mr. Daniel, whose passion for the country 
and its amusements knows no bounds, 
notwithstanding his indifference to hares 
hunting, which he probably thinks nei- 
ther one thing nor the other, can steal 
along theverdant bank with the stillness of 
patient expectation, as well as follow the 
music of the cheerful horn and sweet- 
toned hound over ditches and five.barred 
gates. He speaks of both with the fond. 
ness of an amateur, and relates achieves 
mMenis in each. 


—quorum pars magna fuit. 


In this as well as the former section of 
the work, the preceptive part is preceded 
by a dissertation on the external form, 
inward structure, and general ecor word 
of fishes. Here also he appears chie 
in the character of a compiler ; and 
though he has made extracts from varie 
ous authors, he has drawn most of his 
materials from a System of Natural Hise 
tory, in four volumes, printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1792; but, contrary to his usual 
practice, has often transcribed the lan. 
guage of the api, ren author, without 
once referring to nis Work. 

A detailed des scription of the rivers of 
Great Britain and Ireland follows ; but 
we know not for what reason or with 
what use. Its connection with the ime 
mediate subject of the work is too gene. 
ral to excite any lively interest. The 
geographer knows its value when accue 
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banks of the Thames, or the midland 
Ouse, cares little shout the meanders of 
the Forth, the furious rapids of the Spey, 
or the majestic flow of the Shannon. To 
the naturalist, a full and particular ac- 
count of the di fferent kinds of fish, which 
are nearly peculiar, or most abundant in 
any stream, would be highly acceptable 
and gratifying; but for such a work only 
Scanty materials are as yet to be found. 
Our author’s information on this head is 
by no means discriminative or abundant. 
Thus under Bedfordshire all that we are 
told is, that the Ouse is a good river 
for trolling, and produces (as does the 
Hyee and ‘the Ivel) pike, perch; fine eels, 
and common fish in abundance ; ; and un- 
der Buckinghamshire, that its rivers pro- 
duce trout, and good fish of other sorts. 
With respect to the last sweeping article, 
we may safely ask, what river does not? 

Nor can we afford greater praise tothe 
general execution of the design. Instead 
of following the course of nature, and 
tracing a river from its source to its 
mouth, he has followed the divisions of 
the counties ; and, to make the confusion 
still greater, has arranged the counties 
in their alphabetical order. ‘The same 
Tiver is consequently often mentioned 
several times, and at the distance of 
several pages. 

This total want 6f all real order has 
betrayed him into several considerable, 
and some laughable errors. He tells us, 
for instance, as a curious circumstance, 
that “crayfish will live in no stream 
which does not run towards the south. 
The gentleman,” he adds, ‘* who favour- 
ed me with it, has tried to stock, and it 
invariably happens that they disappear 
from waters that run in opposite direc- 
tions, however apparently well adapted, 
from having plenty of ‘their favourite 
food, water-cresses, &c. ' In confirmation 
ot this remark, the rivers of Surrey have 
no crayfish, while those of Sussex abound 
with them.” ‘This would indeed be a 
curious circumstance, if the fact were 
well ascertained. But to destroy its cre- 
dit at once, as far as it rests on the au- 
thority of the present work, it is attached 
zs a note to the article Berkshire, the 
rivers of which, Mr. Daniel assures us, 
abound. in crayfish ; and who ‘does not 
instantly perceive that the Berkshire ri- 
vers have the same direction as those of 
Surrey, and that as they fall into the 
Thames by its right bank, their course 
must, upon the whole, be to the north? 
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But this is by no means the most striks 
ing blunder into which our author has 
fallen through his inattention to the con- 
nected geography of the country. Con- 
founding the two Loch-levens with each 
other, and connecting them in his ideas 
with the river Leven, which has no actual 
connection with either, but discharges 
the waters of Loch-lomond into the Clyde 
at Dunbarton, he has removed the fresh 
water Leven, with its celebrated island, 
in which the unhappy queen of Scots was 
confined, from the neighbourhood of 
Kinross, on the eastern side of Scotland, 
to the north of Argyleshire; and that its 
waters may not flow with those of its 
salt-water namesake into Loch-linnhé, he 
has compelled them to run over a ridge 
of mountains into the Loch-lomond river 
Leven, and delivered them to the care of 
the Clyde. Compared with this mighty 
achievement, the labours of Hercules are 
the sports of a child. It is, however, not 
al agg 4 without example in modern 
times. A pedestrian traveller had, some 
years bef ore, conveyed the river Dee over 
the mountains of Snowdonia, from Ban- 
gor, inthe detached part of Flintshire, to 
Bangor in the county of Carnarvon; and 
instead of suffering it to run in its ancient 
channel by the valls of Chester into the 
estuary which had, time out of mind, 
borne its name, had forced it into the 
waters of the Menai 

When this book of rural sports comes 
to a second edition, as we doubt not it 
soon will, Mr. Daniel will do well to write 
the account of rivers over again; or, as 
we should think more adviseable, entirely 
to expunge it. 

In the | progress of the work, the prac- 
tical angler will receive much valuable 
information with respect to his rods and 
lines, his floats, his hooks, and his baits, 
both natural and artificial, which are de- 
scribed at great length and with great 
clearness ; as also the particular times 
and modes in which the different kinds 
of fresh-water fish are to be caught. The 
directions are taken partly, of course, 
from old Walton, and partly from more 
modern authors : the descriptions of the 
different species, sometimes from Pen- 
nant, sometimes from the Scotch System 
of Natural History, and sometimes from 
the Elements of Natural H istory, printed 
also at Edinburgh, and reviewed in our 
first volume. But the author himself has 
furnished much original matter, and has 
enlivened the dryness of didactic and des 
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scriptive detail, by intermingling with it 
numerous amusing and well authenticat- 
ed anecdotes. The following account of 
the tench will, we are confident, be equal- 
ly acceptable to the naturalist, the epi- 
cure, and the lover of wonders. 


The tench does not commonly excecd 
nad or five pounds in weight: Mr. Pennan 
says he has er of one that we ighed ten, 
and Salvianus speaks to some that weighed 
twenty pounds: it is thick in proportion to 
the length ; a scales are very small and c 
vered with slime; the eyes are large, and ofa a 
gold colour; the irides are red; he is leather- 
mouthed, and sometimes there is a smal! barb 
at each corner of the mouth ; the colour of 
the back is dusky, and dorsal and ventré al fin 
of the same hue, and those of the m ona 
bigger than those of the female; the head, 
sides, and belly of a greenish cast, most beau- 
tifully mixed with gold (especially those 
taken in rivers) which is in its greatest splen- 
dour when the fish is most in season; the 
tail is quite even at the end, and very broad. 

«© The tench loves still waters, and their 
haunts in rivers arechiefly among weeds, and 
in places well shaded with bushes or rushes ; 
but they thrive best in standing waters, 
where they lie under weeds, near sluices, and 
at pond heads; they are much more nume- 
rous in pools and pits than in rivers, although 
those taken in the latter are far preferable 
they begin to spawn in June, and may be 
found spawning in some waters till Septem- 
ber; their best season is from that period till 
the end of May.” 





* * * * & 

«* Tench are said to love foul and wee 
1 . ‘ 
than clear water, but situ: rm m doc 
says influence their ta: te; 





lv more 








the compiler has 

7 _ } ft - ;-] 1 » ts 
taken tench eut of Munden-hall Fleet, in 
in SS€X, belonging to Mr. Western, which was 
ck with weeds, that the Hews could 

sunk through them, and where t! 


mud was inatolerably foetid, and had « 
fish of its own colour, wak h was that of i 
vet no tench could be better grown, or ofa 
sweeter flavour; many were taken that weigh- 
ed nine, and some ten pounds the ; 
aifd the skull and back bone of one preserved 
at the Hall, which was found dead by the 
side of the water, when compared in length 
to any of those beforementioned, must hi 
nearly doubled its weight. In a pond at 





ae 





Leizh’s Priory, the compiler caught a quat n- 
tity of tench weighing ‘about three pounds 
each, of a colour the most clear and beauti- 
ful: but when some of them weve dressed 
and brought to table, they smelt and tasted 
so rankly of a peculiar weed, that no one 
could eat them; some that were conveyed 
alive, and put into other water, soon recover- 
ed the anions from this obnoxious taint ; an 
experiment that will always answer in this 
kind of fish, where it is suspected that there 


is a necessity for cleansing them; and the 
above circumstaive is recited to shew, that 
no decisive judgment can be formed from the 
external appearance of the tench, however 
pre p yssessing it may appear. 

The tench that has occasioned most 
animadversion, is that which the engraving 
represents; the unusual size and form are 
alike impossible to be accounted for; its bulk 
perhaps exceeds that ofa 
to be an inhabitant of the n 10st extensive wa- 
ters of this:country, and the shape, which 
seems to have accommodated itself to the 
scanty space allotted for its residence, toge- 
therstainp ita lusus nature. Its history iS, 
that a piece of water, at Thornville-royal, 
oe shire, which had been ordered to be 
fills a up, and wherein wood, rubbish, &c. 
had been thrown for years, was in November 
1801 direct dto be cleared out. Pe — were 
accordingly employed, and almost choaked up 
by weeds and mud, so little water remained, 
that no person expected to see any fish, ex- 
cept a few eels; yet nearly two hundred brace 
of tench, ofall sizes, and as many perch, were 
found. After the pond was thought to be 
quite free, under some roots there seemed to 
be an animal, which was conjectured to be 
an otter; the place was surrounded, and on 
opening an entrance among the roots, a 
tench was foun : poh ingalar form, hav- 
ing literally ass ned the shape of the hole, 
in which he “we ‘ourse for many years 
been confined. ength from fork to eye 
was two feet nine inches, his c ircumfe rence, 
almost to the tail, was two feet three inches; 
his weight eleven pounds nine ounces and a 
quarter; the cclour was also singular, his 


belly beine that of a char, or a vermillion 






ny one ever knowr 








nary fish, after having bee ‘nN in- 





many gentiginen, was refully 


put into a pond; tther from entiink: 
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ment, ace, or bulls, first n fi 
‘ G {i iv “itt 1 dit Vall! ¢ ilk 
t is now alive and 

a te iil 

For the gratification of another class of 
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readers, we shall select a shorter article 





the present state, a tri ifling 
srofitably converted into fish- 
larly within thirty or forty 
“th » metropolis. An acre of water, 
after being two stocked, will annually 
yield two hun carp, and one hundred 
tench, that will sell upon the spot to the Lon- 
don fishmengers at a shilling each; an in- 
come to be obtained from no other produce 
to which such sort of land can be appropri- 
ated.” 

he last part of this work is devoted 
to bs pleasures of the gun, as far as they 
have for their object the pursuit of the 
feathered tribes ; for, we believe, our au- 
thor would esteem it a sin, little inferior, 
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in point of moral turpitude, to a breach 
of one of the ten commandments, to shoot 
a hare. Itis introduced, like the preced- 
ing parts, by a view of the general cha- 
racter and habits which —r the 
order of birds. The author then parti- 
cularizes the bustard, the pheasant, the 
common and red-legged partridge, the 
cock of the wood, the black co ick, the 
moor cock, or, as it is more com! monly 
called in the north of England, moor 

game; giving descriptions of each from 
Pennant and others, and adding liberally 
from the stores of his own per rsonal know- 
ledge. 

The history of these birds, and of those 
which are not protected by the game 
laws, and which are known to sportsmen 
by the general name of wild fowl, would 
afford matter for copious extracts, equi il- 
ly curious and pleasing; but we are 
persuaded that we have already gives 
enough to excite a desire of poss 
the whole ; ; and we heartily recon imend. 
the volumes of Rural Sports to a place 
in the great hall or dining-room of every 

country ’ squire in the king ‘dom. 
will operate as medicines to the mind, 
when the badness of the weather forbids 
those masculine pursuits which prevent 
the want of physic for the body: they 
will save a long frost from many a bitter 
curse 3 and will lighten the service of the 
whole household, trom the butler to the 
scullion, from the huntsman to the stable- 
boy, by keeping their master im good 
humour. 

Under ev ery division of the work, that 

nothing may be wanting for the direction 
of the sportsman, the various laws which 
have been made trom time to time for 
the preservation of game, are di 
tinctly and chronologically specifie , 
with the addition of a few adjudged 
cases. ‘Phe account of the old forest law 
is particularly full. 
had almost 
what we ought by 
nirable en; 
scriptions of the qt 
birds ment 
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wounded pheasant, the covey of pare 
tridges, the brood of partridges, the set- 
ter and black grouse, the old English 
setter, and Pluto and Juno, are eminently 
excellent. The figure of the tench caught 
at Thornville royal is valuable on ac- 
count of its singularity. 
Notwithstanding we have already 
transgressed so much, we cannot deny 
ourselves the satisfaction, nor Mr. Daniel 
the justice, of letting him make his own 
bow to the readers of our Review, as well 
as to the rest of the British public. 


“Thee ompiler here closes his labours. On 
the various topics which he has undertaken 
to treat, he has endeavoured to direct the at- 
tention to whatever he thought of sufficient 
importance to repay, or of tendency to amuse 
it. In selecting this information, he found 
his work grow upon him, and it has, in con- 
sequence, considerably exceeded its intended 
bulk. Soime particulars, which he did not 
originally design to touch upon, he afterwards 
found to be so intimately blended with the 
main purport of the book, that the total omis- 
sion of them: would have left it defective. 

ea In the most common purs uits, as well 
as in the most compli: ate science, there is a 
certain previous knowledge requisite, to en- 
able us to prosecute them with and 
Without such knowledge, 
even the pastin nes of the fieid will rarely com- 
pensate the time and trouble e spend ed upon 
thenr. This knowledge it has been the eom- 
piler’s aim to impart. His instructions have 
been drawn from writers of the greatest merit, 
Whenever he has ventured to differ or to 
doubt, he has done so from the teachings of 
actual experiment ; opportu nities of 
course he nas enji rvyed W vith the 
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his own me: enee have be: ri CON. 
siderable ; and t ments he has himself 
recommended have undergone repea a wad 

 subjcet itself, which has enaaged 
his researches, he has only thus much to re- 
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rous idleness and intellectual vacan¢ ys th 
have been condemned, as unconnected with 
that dignifie dactivity of mind w hich explore 
the tracks of science, and extends the « ae Pat 
ofreason. Butimust every amusement be: 
nounced which does not contribute to expand 
our understanding? It is a evnical and sickly 
philoso; hy, which would deery any recres- 
tion, which neither pollutes the manners nor 
hurts the mind. "The pursuits of the sport 
man Jureus from the smoke of cities to the 
healthful breezes of the forest, and the ani 
mating enjoyments of the field; neither is it 
true that they are so closely allicd to stupe- 
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them to the utmost. ‘ There is no one,” 
(says the eloquent Zimmerman) ‘* who may 
not, by quietly traversing the mountains with 
his gun, learn to feel how much the great 
scenes of nature will influence the heart, 
when assisted by the powers of the imagina- 
tion. The sight of an agreeable landscape ; 
the various points of view which the s spacious 
plains afford; the freshness of the zephyrs ; 
oa beauty of the sky, and the appetite Ww hic h 
a long chase procures, will give energy to 
health, and make every new step seem too 
short. The privation of every object that 
ean recal the idea of dependence, accompa- 
nied by domestic comfort, wholesome exer- 
cises, and useful — will add vigour 
to thought, and inebriate the heart with the 
most delicious sensations.” Where, indeed, 
hunting and the pursuit of a game form 
the sale employment of people, it tends 
naturally, = almost inevitably, to give a 
coarseness, and rusticity to the character; but 
there is no danger of this in modern times 
Such recreations, on the contrary, may serve 
to temper the polished efleminacy of “the age, 
and to prevent Jr degenerating into a too soft 
and artificial urbanity. ‘The magistrates in 
the Greek republics ‘encouraged a taste for 
music among the citizens, as contributi ung 
by its harmouv, to allay the ferocity ins pired 
by; gymnastic and milits iy exercises. In mo- 
dern Europe, there is more need of caution, 
lest all the more boisterous and manly diver- 
sions should be exploded, qnd there be no- 
thing left-to conuteract the emasculating 
tendency of our luxurious and fashionable 
manners. 


Arr. III. 
Monracvuer, 
THOUGH in our last volume we 


had not the satisfaction to give Mr. Mon- 1- 
tague unqualified pri aise, we are tr uly 

glad to meet with him again. He is too 
valuable an acquaintance to be willingly 
lost, and we re} ice to 






find that he now 
the public in a 
better form and dress, so as to make his 


c 


— = ae 
presents nimiseil bet fore 


communications both more instructive 
and more pleasing. He has exchanged 
the alphabetical jor the scientific arrange- 

ment, and enables us to perceive at once 
with clearness and accuracy, how far 
that branch of natural history which he 

has undertaken to illustrate, has advanc- 
ed under his hands. His style too is 
much more pure and perspicuous. Itis, 
indeed, still blemished by a few negli- 
— which a very little care would 
easily have prevented : : but in acai it 
has shat simplicity which is suited to his 
subject, and is such as a man naturally 


Writes, when he is in full possession of 


Lestacea Britannica ; or, Natural History of British Shells. 
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«© Of the laws made for the protection of 
game we have before spoken. Much has 
been at various times said respecting the ses 
verity of great landed proprictors towards their 
humble tenantry ; and ex: imples of individual 
oppression have been adduced, in proof of the 
compl int alledged. It is too true that men 
ea OE with power do not alw avs use it with 
discretion : we are but too apt to be more at- 
tentive to our awn pleasure than to our neigh- 
bour’s peace; but still, we believe, that the 
instances of the extreme exertion of the power 
involved in the exclusive right to kill game, 
have been greatly exaggerated. It is indeed 
to be regretted, that in any, even ina single 
case, the g came laws should be perverted from 
the rational objects which occasioned their 
introduction: should any such instances arise 
by an adherence to the letter, they can never 
occur without an infringement of their prin- 
ciple. ‘Those who derive a peculiar advan- 
tage by any legislative ordinance, ought to be 
careful so to employ i it, as not to harass the 
excepted part of their fellow-subjects. It is 
the particular duty of such persons to act 
with an eye to the true spirit and intention of 
the laws which regulate the pursuit of game: 
and to remember, that, although tl ley reserve 
to them an exclusive participation of rural 
sports, they confer no right to infringe the 
privileges, or interrupt the hap pines s, of even 
the humblest classes of the state.’ 


We have only to add, what a Roman 
actor might, but a modern writer must 
not, say for himself, 

Valete & plaudite. 
bel By Grorce 
F. L. S. 4to. 


his subject, and gives the produce of his 
own observation and reflexion. 
Coi chology, we re: idily confess, i is that 
P: wrt of naturi Ih ristory which has always 
appeared to us the most embarrassing 
and the least instructive. It is well 
known that Linnzus himself engaged in 
it with reluctance, and looked upon it as 
a degradation of science. It was, he 
thought, absurd to dignify the habita- 
tion, with the form and apparatus of 
classification and description ; and to pass 
over, or slightly notice, the living inha- 
bitant. The desire of completing his 
system at length overcame his scruples. 
The beauty-of shells is so generally ad- 
mired, that they will always occupy a 
distinguished place in public and private 
museums: and as the impossibility of 
meeting with the greater part of them in 
a recent state, must have d: amped, if it 
did not altogether extinguish, the hope 
of distributing them inie general and 
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subordinate families,from prominent cha- 
racters in the animals themselves, nothing 
somained but to observe the different 
forms of these external coverings, and to 
examine how far they were capable of 
being reduced to some kind of regular 
order. 

Mr. Montague has adopted the Lin- 
nzan arrangement, with a few variations 
and imp srovements ; and if it be not su- 
pereminently the best, it appears to be as 
natural and easy in practice, as any 
which has hitherto been formed. But 
though with Linneus he has taken his ge- 
neric characters from the form and struc- 
ture of the shells, has by no means 
lost sight of the animal inhabitants. 
Indeed, whenever it is possible, they 
should always be considered as —s 
and naturally connected. The shell i 
not = the habitation of 
nized being: it is part of the being itse 
formed fi ts substance 3 inscparably 
it continues to live, 
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yond itline of and the 
construction of a h ust Inves- 


tigate the natural connection of a mul- 
tivalve, of 2 trivalve, and of a univalve 
structure 3 Of a fixed and of a moveable 
position ; of a turbinated and not turbi- 
nated form, with a peculiar inward phy- 
siolory and an external mode of 
Such an anal ogy will, we doubt not, one 
day be found: and though the complete 
discovery may be far distant, every step 
towards it, and every attempt to make 
the first step, is worthy of praise, and 
will not be without its due reward. Lin- 
neus has referred most of the testa- 
ceous \ to some of the 
ra of his order mollusca, or vermes 
without a testac eous covering ; and tho’ 
hewas far { 
his artificial p gene ra of shells aver a peci- 
liar corresponding mollusca, he seems to 
have taken it for granted, that all the 
species of each particular genus are of 
the same kind. ‘l’o his two "genera of 
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multivalves, chiton and lepas, he has ase 
signed respectively the doris and the 
triton. Of the bivalves, he has assigned 
to the pholas, the mya and the solen, an 
ascidia; and also to the mytilus, but 
with a mark of doubt; to the tellina, 
the cardium, the mactra, the donax, the 
venus, the spondylius, the chama, and the 
ostrea, he has assigned a tethys; and 
also to the arca, but with a mark of 
doubt: to the anomia, an unnamed 
mollusca,’'and to the pinna, a limax. 
Of the univalves, he has assigned to the 
argonauta, a sepia; to the nautilus, an 
unnamed mollusca; to all the rest, ex. 
cept the dentalium, the serpula, the te- 
redo, and the sabeilla, a limax; to the 
three former of these, a terebella ; and 
te the last, anereis. Wirh the generic 
characters of these, translated from the 
Systema Nature, Mr. Montague has 
y properly introduced his work, and 

as s added the spio and rr amphitrite, 
since the — of Linnzus. He 
Yo) oy, 2080 N aeaber’s S arrangement 
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senus chiton, Mr. Montague 








h: “to those of Pennant in the 
Bri oy, and of Da Costa, the 
cine tLous, and the fascicularis 
of Lin and the septemvalvis, a 
no! but has given no informa- 
tion ct to the animal. 

The genus lepas, Mr. Montague, fol 
lowing Dr. Pulteney, has divided into 
two, as not possessing any similitude, 


except in that of the animal inhabitant. 
Those of the kind he terms ba- 
lanus, and continues the peduasculated 
ones under their original title. ‘The new 
British species of balanus are the rugo- 
sus of Pulteney ; and the conoides of Do- 
novan. ‘lo the anatifera, the only pro- 
per species of lepas in Pennant,are added, 
the anserifera and scalpellum of Linneu 
the fas icul: 2 aris of Ellis, and the saleata . 
new and elegant species found on Gor- 
gonia Flabellum, near Portland Island. 
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The lepas seems a connecting link 
between the balanus and the mollusca 


genus triton, the only known species o if 
which inhabits the clefts of submarine 
rocks. The animals in all the genera 
are fixed, and pgp to have the same 
general habits, the approximating sides 
of the rock affordin g to the triton lito- 
reus a defence, and performing the ot- 
fice of a shell. 

The pholas has received no addition to 


r 
Pennant’s British species, but the striatus 
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of Linneus; and it is doubted whether 
it is an original native of our coasts, or 
become naturalized in consequence of 
being brought by ships from southern 
climates. Like all its congeners, it is a 
borer, and, in conjunction with the te- 
redo navalis, effectually destroys the 
planks of a ship; the pholas perforating 
across the grain, and the teredo insimuat- 
ing itself with the grain. 

The addition to Pennant’s and Da Cos- 
ta’s British species of mya, are, the true 
pictorum of Linneus, found hitherto in 
England only-in the river Kennet, above 
Newbury in Berkshire ; the pictorum of 
Pennant, Lister, Da Costa, and Donovan, 
being a different species, not described 
by Linneus, is called by Mr. Monta, 
gue ovalis, the inequivalvis of Walker: 
the pretenuis of Pulteney : and the sub- 
orbicularis, the distorta and bidentata, 
nondescripts. The first is found in 
hard limestone at Plymouth, and is 
dredged up in Salcomb- bay, detached 
from any other substance, so that it 
seems to be a borer only when it finds 
limestone: the second is found also in 
limestone at Plymouth: the third is of a 
doubtful genus, but as it is more nearly 
allied to the mya than any other, it is 
placed there for the present. 

As a specimen of Mr. Montague’s 
easy and perspicuous manner in his de- 
scriptions and critical remarks, we shall 
extract his account of the mya dubia of 
Pennant, with the interesting informa- 
tion contained in his appendix. 


1. Piotr ae 
fya Dubia. Br. Zool. t. 44. f. 19.—Turt. 
Lin. iv. p. 179. 

Chama Parva. Da. Costa, p. 234 

Pholas Faba. Pult. Cat. Dorset. p. 27. 

<¢ M. with a thin, brittle, opaque shell, ofa 
light colour, and oval shape, marked with 
fine concentric striw: the beak is small, but 
prominent, placed at-one end: the vaives 
when shut, have a large oval ¢ gape or opening 
in front, opposite the “hinge. Inside white : 
hinge furnished with a small plate, or rudi- 
ment of a tooth, projecting inwards. 

«There seems to have been various opi- 
nions with respect to the class in which this 
shell should be placed. 

** Mr. Pennant, who first gave it to the 
public, met it in "the Portla und cabinet ; and 
seemed to be doubtful with regard to the 
genus in which it ought to be placed, by the 
trivial name of dubia he affixed to it. . 


* This remark might be attended with considerable national 
experimental app lication, under the direction and encouragement of Government. 
ing of pounded flint, or glass, laid on timber with a firm cement, would effectually 


“Da Costa has placed it with his chama, 
which consists chiefly of Linnean myx. Dr. 
Pulteney has made it a pholas; we presame 
under the authority of Dr. Solander. Itdoes 
not however appear that there ever were suffi-+ 
cient grounds for placing it in the pholas ge- 
nus. Even Dr. Pulteney himself remarks, 
that he has seen several of these shells, but 
had not seen one with the accessory valves, 
the essential part of the character of that gee 
nus. 

‘«« Mr. Pennant and Da Costa mention its 
possessing a tooth, oe the rudiment of one, 
‘This circumstance perhaps has more inclined 
us to fix it in the mya genus; others may 
perliay s hereafter remove it to the mytilus ; 
for the small elevation of the hinge is scarcely 
tu be denominated a tooth,” 

*¢ Plentiful at Yorbay, in fragments of 
limestone, driven on shore by winter storms, 
but is not to be found in the rocks, which 
are ever uncovered by the lowest ebb tides ; 
and of course is rarely obtained alive: in this 
state, however, we have proc “ured it, and 
prov ved “eaciie doubt, that it cannot helc ng: 
to the phols udes, as it is void of accessory 
valves, 

** The perforations in which thes e shells 
are concealed, are alae Sas lined with con- 

creted, caleareous substance, closely con- 
nected with the rest of the stone, and equally 
hard, couiposed of several coats, or lamine, 
of a diflerent texture, not unfrequently half a 
line, or more, in thickness: the openings to 
these chambers are small, and have some- 
what the appearance of two holes broken into 
one, which is adapted to the shape of the 
tubes of the anime. 

‘«*'The inhabitant is an ascidia, with two 
very long, slender, white tubes, « ceeding the 
lencth of the shell; H th sse are connecte 1 to- 
cether their whole lene: » but terminated by 
two orifices, ciliated with fleshy fibres, of u 


dark purplish-brown : the body 








$ also wiliite 5 
near the posterior end is a foramen, through 
which, a small foot, or sus tentaculum, is 
sometimes protruded, and doubtiess the appa i- 


rains, which assists in pert rating, rock 
being always placed in its cell with that end 
downwards, and incapable of turning. 

** It is probable this, as well as all other 
similar animals, whose habits are to perforate 
stone, are provided w.th un acid, or some sol- 
vent menstruum capable of perio ming that 
office: it must also be recollected, that this, 
seemingly laborious task, is not affected in 
any given time, but is the work of years 5 as 
the chamber for the apr nee of the animal 
only requires enlarging as the shell grows. 

** Stone of a vitrit ble nature, 1s impene- 
trable to these animals, but all: such as are 
wholly, or even partly calcarcous, are more or 
less attacked ;# and while this, the myiilus 
rugosus, donax icus, venus perforans, and 


advantage, if pursued with 
A coat- 


ty pt serve 


at from the calanaitous ravages of the teredo navalis, and other animals of similar habits. 
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Some others, are destroving the hardest lime 
Stone ; the phol wie are performing similar 
works, assigned hy nature, on softer substan- 
ees , such as cho Ik, Sisthalanass clay, and wood, 
which i in like manner are perforated by sen 
solvent power ; not by the thin, fragile shells, 
that cover such animals, as some have erro- 
neously asserted, and is too generally credited. 
All these become fixed in their cells for life, 
for as they enter in the most minute state, 
the excavations are conic, with the small end 
outwards, so that the shells are as it were be- 
come enclosed. 

“Jt is most probably, the young of these, 
and other perforatir iz ascidia, that dnl the 
small round holes so frequently ie rved on 

shells; and not the trochi, which are iuca- 
wake of such works.” 


We have only to observe, that in the 
second par: grap yh, instead of class, Mr. 
Montague should h: ive said genus. With 
respect to its class and its order, there 
has been no difference of opinion. 

To the genus solen are added the mi- 
nutus of Linn zus, a rare British species 
found burrowed in land limestone at 
Plymouth : the fragilis sp ape the 
squamosus, the pinna and the novacula, 
nondescripts; the latter in every respect 
like the siliqua, e except in the hinge 
which is furnished with one strong blunt 
curved tooth in each va me end, 
destitute of lateral-lamine: these teeth 
turn contrary ways, and when ‘closed 
clasp or hook into each other. As 
cultellus of Pennant is certainly not that 
of Linneus, it is here called antiquatns, 
the name given it by Solander in the 
Portland ca! Pennant, Da C 
and Pulteney, have all erred in giv 
but one tooth tn each valve 3 mt as im 
one valve it has two, into which the 
tooth of the other closely locks ‘ bit they 
are brittle, and easily destroyed. 

The alterations and additions in the 
genus tellina are numerous. The in- 
carnata of Pennant, the ferroensis of 
Pulteney, the radiata of Da Costa, and 
Lister, and the trifusciata of Donovan 
is called fervensis, its trivial name in 
Gmelin and Turton. The donacina of 
Linnzus is suppose -d to be the trifasciata 
of Pennant. The planata of the British 
Loatogy, and Turton, the polita of 
Pulteney, &c. is calle vd tenuis aiter Da 
Costa and Donovan. The carnaria of 
Penrant is supposed to be the incarmaia 
of Lisneus. ‘Phe additions are, the lac- 
tea, the carnaria, and the imequivalvis 
of Linneus: the remies ? and reticulata ? 
of Linnaus, called fansta and 7 
atter Pulteney: the striata, and the fa- 
bula, of Gmelin: the squalida and leta 
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punicea of 
the maculata of Adams:) the 


of Pulteney ; 
Gmel elin: : 
rotundata (undata? Pulteney) and the 
flex uosa, a variety of which is erroneous- 
ly given by Donovan as the venus si- 
nuosa of Pennant. 

he additions to carduum are the acu- 
medium of Linnzus: 
eum of Donovan 
irs (tellina pisi- 
formis ?) the amnicum " (tellina amnica 
of Gmelin, rivalis of the Linnean Tran- 
sactions, kc.) and the lacustre (tellina 
lacustris of Gmelin, &c.): the rubrum 
and muricatulumn i by Walker: 
the nodosum, the elongatum, and thi ar- 
cuatum, nondescripts. The animal of 
the corneum,the amnicum and the lacus- 
tres all fresh water species, is an ascidia 
with a longtongue-shaped foot, by which 
it moves backwards | by “jerks,dilating and 
contracting it alternately. ‘hey are all 
viviparous, and are probably either an- 
drogynous or hermaphrodite, as all those 
which Mr. Montague dissected early 
June contained perfect young. 

— the geuus Mactra, several errors 
of former authors are corrected. Pen- 
nant has true mactra stul- 
torum of Linneus for his tellina radiata ; 
and has given for the mactra stultorum, 
a shell which has generally been sup- 
posed a variety of the solida, here made 
a new species bi subtruncata. 

le has also taken a shell not known to 

sus for his borealis. It is 
mactra listeri of anoag: &c., the te- 
na plana of Donovan, 
Pulteney’s catalogue, which latter name 
Mr. Montague The animal has 
“. two slender tube s placed near together 


(depressa? and 


1 } 
leatum and the 
the exiguum ( 
c 
and Turton 
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descri bck 
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mistaken tiie 
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ympressa of 
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at ae anteriour end; one, about three 
inc] es long, is continuaily. thrown about 
in search of food, such as insects, which 


may be up this transparent 
syphon, with water it is 
continually ti uk ing re and discharging at 
the shorter tube » pl laced nearer the hinge; 
retaining only the nutritious matter ; 
but it occasionally ejects the superabun- 
dant waters from beth tubes.” ‘The 
mactra lutraria of Linneus, and the 
hians of Pulteney, and the Lin. T: 
having been confounded, the difference 
between them is clearly descr r 
Mr. Montague. The animal of these 
tivo species is not atethys but an ascidia, 
The additions are the glau ca of Dono- 
van, the dealbata (pellucida Gmel. “ the 
boysii (alba of Mr. Wood. Lin. Trans.), 
the triangularis, and the tenuis, nonde- 
scripts. 


seen passing 
the current’ of 
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Under the genus donax, the additions 
are the complanata and the plebeia, 
noticed before only by Lister; and the 
castanea, a nondescript. ‘lhe error of 
Pennant in calling the donax irus of Lin- 
nus, tellina cornubiensis is also recti- 
fied. This species perforates the hardest 
lime stone. Its animal inhabitant is an 
ascidia, and nota tethys; which is pro- 
bably the case with most which pertorate 
other bodies. 


The additions to the genus Venus are 
the paphia, pectunculus fasciatus of Da 
Costa; the tigrina of Linneus: the 
granulata of Gmelin: the pullastra of 
Mr. Wood: the minima, the subcordata, 
the triangularis, the spinifera, and the 
perforans, nondescripts. Pennant’s ery- 
cina is determined to be the verru- 
cosa of Linneus ; his rugosa, the gal- 
lina of Gmelin and our author’s stria- 
tula ; his mercenaria the islandica, and 
not the mercenaria of Linnzus, which 
is the wampum of the American Indians, 
and has not been found on our coasts; 
and his litterata, the decussata. 

The chama is rendered a British ge- 


nus, for the first time, by the insertion 
of the chama cor, found about the He- 
brides. 


Under the genus Arca, the glycimeri$ 
of Pennant is referred to the pilosa ot 
Linneus on the authority of Pult eney 5 
the barbata to the lactea, in opposition 


to Pulteney ; and the tortuosa to the 
now. The minuta of Gmelin is the only 
addition. 


The genus ostrea is divided into two, 
after Pennant and others; those which 
are aurited being separated from the 
rest under the generic denomination of 
pecten. A diiference also is pointed 
out in the hinge, that of the pecten 
having a small sub triangular, that of the 
ostrea, a transv erse, stri: ited c: LVILY« 

The lineatus, first noticed by Dr. 
Pulteney, and sent by him to Da Costa, 
is the only additionto Pennant’s species 
of pecten. His subrufus is referred to 
the opercularis of Linneus. 

The ostrea striata of Donovan, first 
noticed by Lister, is in the body of the 
work, added to the edulis, the only spe- 
cies in Pennant; but in the appenc lix is ree 
moved to the genus anomia. Mr. Mon- 
tague has recently taken alive a few large 
and strong specimens, adhering to old 
bivalves. 

The aculeata and undulata of Gmelin 
are the only additions to the genus 
mia. 


ano- 


The squamula is supposed to be 


tremely 
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the young of the ephippium, and the 
cepa not to be distinct from it. 

To the mytili of Pennant are added 
the crista ¢ galli and discors of Linnzus ; 
the avone nsis, which seems to have “witha 
described by Lister; the striatus from 
Walker; the ungelinus of Donovan; 
and the precisus, resembling the solen 
minutus, and the discrepans, nonde- 
scripts. 

‘The following original observations 
annexed tothis genus will give pleasure 
to our readers. 

«© We shail here take the liberty of remark- 
ing, 


that very great attention is requisite to 


discruuinate some = the munute bivalve 
shells, aud separaie them from the bivalve mos 
noculi. 

«The great affinity that the coverings, or 


shells, of some of this class of insects, bear to 
the testacea tribe, has in all probability caused 
many to have been cons sidered as small spe- 
cies of mnytilus, or the fry of | larger ; for many 
such moi Loc! uli are ca pable of shutting their 
valves intirely, and inclosing every part of the 
animal : in which state they always are when 
dead, so that it is no easy matter to discrimi- 

nate. 
«© Mr. Walker is not the only one who has 
fallen into this error, in his figures 76, 77, 
} have received from 


and 78, all 
Sandwich, and have found them in other 


of which we 


parts. 
«<The first is found in fresh-water, and is 
not much unlike monvoculus conchaceus, 


Gmelin Syst. p. 3005, but is gonger, in pro- 
portic pn to its breadth, than the ficure given 
of that insect by Donovar 
4a. 

«The other two, *. Walker, 
are marine monoculi; both found on oysters, 
and other ragged shells: and is not uncom- 
mon ou the coast of Devon: especially No. 
77, about the byssus -of the pinna ingens : 
both these appear to differ only in shape, 
and not seem to have obtained a place 
emongst the ap insects 
amined under a micros cope, t ithe 
pune ‘tured all over. 

‘* To these supposed mytili of Mr. Walker, 
we may add the monoculus conchaceus, 
which has been sent to us for such ; and we 
could enumerate many others, which inhabit 
both salt and fresh-water, that might readily 
be mistaken for minute shells : one of which 
is figured in Tab. 14 No. 8. of this werk by 
mistake, not having an opportunity of ex- 
umining the animal ull after the plate was en- 
graved. 

** his and another sper 
in every respect like it, 


), British Insects, 


eiven by 





: 
do 
ierous When ex- 


shells are 


ies of monoculus 
but of a longer and 
more cylindric shape, is found on oysters on 
the south coust of Devonshire; and on the 


byssus of the pinna inzens; a general repo~ 
situry for meonoculi and very minute she ‘ls " 
especially nautili and vermiculi. 

© "These two spec es of ena are ex- 


sinveth aid lossy, of a blush-co- 
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Jour when alive, or fresh, and opaque + vel- 
lowish-white when dead ; and are distinguish- 


ed from any other, by the remarkable sinus in 








front, near the end, through which is a 
groove or chaunel; but this perforation is 
enly to be distinguished when the valves are 
Jaid open. Had Gmelin made any mention 
of this singular structure, we shauld have 
heen jnc | to think these were his M. lu- 
tens and M. flavidus:* but as we have not 


at present an opportunity of consulting the 





fig ures of those inseels given in Muller, must 
leave the matter to be decided by entomolo- 
pists ; craving pardon for this digression. 

“© We cannot however quit the subject 


without remarking, that the 
between the shells ofthe b 
the minute bivalve tes 


distinction 
valve monoculi and 
s, that the latter 
alway ivs, more or less, possess some concentric 
wrinkles er a inulations of growth, as well as 
some appearance of umbo or beak: such 
there fore, which are destitute of these marks, 
may with confidence bereferred to the former. 
** Tfany such doubtful objects are put into 
water, even after the animal has been long 
dead and dried; and when softened, the 
¥aives carefully opened with the point of a 
fine needle, and afte ‘rwards put into a drop of 
water under @ microse ope ; the antennz and 
jegs will soon appear, if a mouoculus.’ 


surest 


iacea i 








Linneus, on the authority of Hassel- 
quist, calls the animal of the pinna, a 
limax, to which it has not the smallest 
ainity. It appears more nearly allied 
to the animal of the mytilus, which is 
called by Linneus an ascidia with a 
mark of doubt. It seems to be entirely 
destitute of locomotion, being immove- 
ably fixed by its byssus to other bodies. 
The muricata of Linnzus is added tothe 
two former British species. The genus 
nautilus, the second of the Linnean uni- 
valves, was not admitted into the British 
Zoology. A number of minute species 
have since been discovered by Walker 
and others, some known to Linneus and 
others not. Mr. Montague has given 
16 species. 

The animals of all the 12 following 
univalves are said to be a limax, but, as 
Mr. Montague observes, * the greater 
part of them do not correspond with the 

definition of the mollusca animal. It is 
on known that most, if not all, fresh 

water, as well as most marine univalve 
shells are inhabited by an animal possess- 
ed of only two feelers, destitute of eyes at 
their tip, but (having them) placed at 
their base,varying in situation in different 
subjects. But besides this difference, the 
circumstance of the aquatic testacea, be- 
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ing inhabited by animals of different 
sexes, and not hermaphrodites, as in the 
mollusca limacis, fave not been suffi- 
ciently attended to. It will be found 
also that some are viviparous, and others 
oviparous: and it is remarkable that 
all those with four tentacula, whose eyes 
are placed at the summit of the two 
longest, are hermaphrodite, and are all 
land species. ‘Those with two tentacula, 
and their eyes situate on the head, are of 
different sexes, and except two known 
species at present (t turbo elegans and 
carychium) are all aquatic. 


© That the Linnzan limax ought to be di- 
vided there cannot be the least doubt ; but 
we cannot agree with Muller, that it is ca- 
pable of forming so many genera, by the mere 
circumstance of the eyes being plac eda little 
more or less hehind, or on one side of the 
tentacula. There seems, however, to be two 
strong natural divisions: first, those with 
ocell: ited tentacula ; and second, such as have 

their eyes situated on the head : each of which 
might again be divided into two families 4 
thus, 


LIMAX. 


*¢ Bodv oblong, creeping, with a longitu- 
dinal, flat disk, or sustentaculum, beneath : 
foramen, or aperture, most us ually placed on 
the right side : tentacula ocellated. 

«< Terrestrial hermaphroditical. 

«** Tentacula four: eyes two, placed at 
the summit of the two lougé “st. 

s¢ #* ‘Tentacula two. 


2 LUBRICA. 


** Body oblong, creeping, with a longitu- 
dinal flat disk, or sustentaculum, beneath : 
foramen, or aperture, most usually situated 
con the right side: terttacula not ocellated : 
eyes two, placed on the head. Mostly aqua- 
tic, and of different sexes, 

«© * Tentacula, or feelers, four, one of 
which is plumose 

st #* Tentacula two. 

‘© Fo the first division of the limax would 
belong all the mollusea tribe usually termed 
slugs : of these the limax cinereus and agres- 
tis, Gmelin p. 3100, and p. 3101, appear to 
be the link between the testacea and mol- 
lusea, (being possessed of a shelly substance 
under the shield upen the back ,) connecting 
these land animals together ; as some of the 
marine bull do that ‘of the aquatic: bulla 
aperta, haliotoidea, and plumula, coals con- 
ceal their shells. 

«<The circumstance of some of the naked 
limaces posse ssing a shell internally, the ana- 
to ical enquiries of Swammerdam and Lis- 


* ‘ ; ; 
The antennz indced of the one figured in this work was not simple, but composed of 


several bristles, 
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ter could not overlook; both these authors 
have described and f gured it. 

** That these animals therefore belong as 
much tothe vermes testacea as many of the bul. 
la, there is no doubt; but it was not thought 
necessary at present to forma new genus on 
purpose, for a shapeless shell” of irregular 
growth. 

«¢ It is usually somewhat oval, sometimes 
flat and thin, with amembranaceous margin ; 
others are half as thick as they are broad, 
and rarely possessed of any concavity: colour 
silvery-white, or of amicaceous appearance ; 
the upper side is a little convex, and slightly 
wrinkled concentrically to the smaller, or pos- 
terior, end: the under part is sometimes 
rough, and granulated with crystal-like shin- 
ing angles. 

** This shell is the lapis limacis or snail- 
stone of authors, and is said to have been 
used for medical purposes: according to po- 
pular opinion, it cures the tertian ague, if fas- 
tened to the patient’s arm.* 

‘* Favanne has figured several species of li- 
max in his Zoomorphose, tab. 76, that 
appear to be the intermediate link ‘between 
such as possess an internal shell, and those 
with testaceous covering; these have only 

small shell attached to the posterior end. 
But as no such have been discovered in Eng- 
land, we only mention it to shew the nice 
gradations in nature’s work ; and how utterly 
impossible it is to divide that chain, which 
she has so admirably linked together,’* 


The cyprea pediculus of Pennant is 
separated from the pediculus of Lin- 
neus on the authority of Dr. Solander, 
whose trivial name, arcticus, is adopted : 
and it is doubted whether the pediculus 
of Borlase and Donovan, not uncommon 
on cur shores, be not also a different 
species, on account of its wanting the 
sulcus on the back, so invariable in the 
foreign ones. ‘To this genus are added, 
the bullata and the voluta; the former 
doubtful whether only a variety of the 
pediculus; the latter found in the West 
Indies, but never before given asa Bri- 
tish shell, though it is sometimes taken 
alive by the oyster dredgers in Salcomb 
Bay. Its animal when alive extends a 
thin membrane from each side the aper- 
ture, and almost covers the shell. The 
pediculus has the same property to a 
great degree, and when in motion under 
water has a very elegant appearance, 
from its diversity of colours. 

Under the genus bulla, Mr. Monta- 
gue is rich in information concerning 
the animal inhabitants. The curious 
gizzard-like substance found in the lig- 
daria has been described by Mr. Hum- 
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phreys in the 2nd vol. of the Linnzay 
Transactions. The extraordinary struc~ 
ture of three other species is so well de- 
scribed in the present work,that we can~ 
not resist the temptation of laying before 
our readers the account ef the halio» 
toidea, 


«« The animal, like that of the preceding 
species, so completely envelopes the shell, that 
not the least appearance of it is to be disco- 
vered, either in a dead or living state. Itis 
of an oval shape, and of a reddish, or brown 
colour; sometimes nearly white: has much 
the appearance of a contracted, naked limax, 
and ideed seems to be nearly allied to that 
class of animals. 

“«* The upper part of the body is very cons 
vex, covered with a thick, tough, ligamen- 
tous skin, that conceals the shell, and extends 
downwards on each side, where the edges are 
thin, and detached from the body: ia the 
fore part of this margin is a sinus, through 
which the animal protrudes an appendage, or 
arm, somewhat flat, a quarter of an inch in 
length, the extremity of which is bifid; the 
lower division terminating in a thread-like 
process. The body of the animal beneath, or 
rather the sustentaculum, is oblong and flat, 
with a deep depression between it and the 
marginal skin: the head is furnished with 
two small, white tentacula, at the base of 
which, are two small black eyes. 

*¢ The shell may be felt under the skin on 
the back, but is difficult to be extracted with- 
out breaking, from the extreme toughness of 
the part thai covers it ; the best method of ef- 
fecting it, is to make a longitudinal incision 
on the back, with a pair of sharp pointed 
scissats. 

« {hé animal is possessed of considerable 
locomotive power ; and when in ynotion, 
frequently contracts the margin or logse skin 
into wrinkles, or folds, exposing the sdes of 
the body. 

“‘ Jt isin size three times as large as its 
shell, and is incapable of much contraction, 
or expansion : at first sight might be \pis- 
taken for the animal of B. aperta, but on can 
parison, will be found essentially different &- 
ternally, and more particularly in being desf- 
tute of the testaceous prince: § so remarkable 
in that animal. 

«¢ In the singular circumstance of the shelf 
being enclosed within the animal of some of 
this class, there is a considerable analogy be- 
tween them and the laplysia. The L. de- 
pilans, possesses a flexible, corneous sub- 
stance under the skin on the back, termed a 
shield ; which differs only from these species 
of open bullz in not being of a testaceous sub- 
stance: this is of an oval shape, pointed at 
one end, which turns inward, anda little to 
one side, in a sub-convulated manner: it is 
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marked with concentric wrinkles: colour pur- 
lish-brown. 

** This, therefore, seems to be the link be- 
tween the true mollusca animals, and the tes- 
tacea: and it is probable future researches 
pay discover, that many which have hitherto 
been considered as belonging to the mollusca 
tribe, are really testaceous, upon dissection.” 

The additional species are the aperta, 
the hydatis, the fontinialis, and the hyp- 
norum of Linneus; the akera of Gmelin; 
the catena (punctata? Adams) the 
truncata and the emarginata of Adams ; 
the obtusa described by Walker; and 
the haliotoidea, plumula, umbilicata and 
diaphana, nondescripts. The account 
of the animal of the fontinialis is worth 
transcribing. 


«¢ The animal is of a light colour, witha 
yellowish cast:, tentacula two, setaceous, 
jong : eyes two, black, placed underneath, 
at the base of the tentacula. When in mo- 
tion, it covers great part of the shell with a 
thin pinnated membrane, thrown out on the 
right side, extending quite behind, and partly 
ov the left side, covering the smaller volution: 
this membrane is very deeply divided or di- 
gitated, the points of which meet, and some- 
times intersect on the back of the shell ; and 
are 80 transparent as searee to be distinguish- 
ed, but by the assistance of a glass. The 
sustentaculum, or foot, is long and narrow: 
the foramen, orecommon aperture, is onthe 
left side, as must be the case with all the ani- 
mals of this kind inhabiting hetero: rophe 
shells. 

<< Je has very lnco-motive 
power, and transports itself by adhering to 
the surface of the 
wards : against which it crawls with as much 
apparert ease ason a solid body; and will 
sometines Ict itself down gradually by a 
threadaffixed to the surface of the water, in the 
manvet | 


Ene 
considerable 


water with th« shell down- 





of the limax filans* from the branch 
of a/ree. 

<¢ The property of crawling under water, 
acynst its surface, is not wholly confined to 
tixs species ; but we know of no other testa- 
e@ous animal capable of suspending itself 
ander water in the same way.” 


The additions to the genus voluta, 
are the pallida of Linnzus, the denticu- 
Jata and alba, described by Walker, and 
the catenata, a non-descript. 

Under the genus buccinum, the addi- 
tional species are the perdix of Linnzus ; 
the bilineatum of Gmelin; the lineatum 
of Da Costa, &c.; the ambiguum and 
hepaticum of Pulteney; the terrestre ( Aci- 
cula, Muller; obtusulum, Turton, who 
describes two shells under the same name, 


* For an account of the limax filans, 
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one with five spires, the other with three, 
of which Mr. Montague does not seem 
to have been sensible, though he has 
given that with three spires, under the 
name of obtusulum, and has referred to 
another of Walker’s mjnute shells;) four 
other minute shells copied from Adams; 
and the cinctumand minimum, non-de- 
scripts. 

In the genus murex, theBritish Zoolo- 
gy is enriched by the purpureus, the li- 
nearis, the muricatus, the turricula, the 
rufus, the sinuosus, the attenuatus, the 
gracilis, the septangularis, and the tuber- 
cularis, all non-descripts. The additions 
to trochus are the tumidus and the fu- 
scus. 

We have hitherto distinctly specified 
the additions which have been made in 
the present work to the British species of 
Pennant and Da Costa, the only two mo- 
dern writers who have professed to bring 
them into one collective view ; and this 
we have done, that our readers may form 
an idea of the progress which has since 
been made in this department of natural 
history; and in this particular, may be 
able to estimate the obligation it is under 
to Mr. Montague. The remainder of 
the genera are treated with equal distinct- 
ness, and illustrated by critical remarks, 
equally judicious and discriminating, and 
are enlarged by at least anequal number 
of additional species; but the limits of 
the present article will not permit us to 
pursue them in detail. We will, there- 
fore, only make two or three extracts 
from such parts as appear most original 
and instructive. 

The following rules for distinguishing 
a reversed shell may be useful to young 
conchologists : 


gi 


‘© Nothing appears more confused and in- 
comprehensible, than the various descrip- 
tions of different concerning the 
spiral turns of a lieterostrophe shell ; some call 
it from right to left, others, vice versa, from 
left to right. 

*¢ Everv conchologist knows, that most 
convoluted shells turn one way, and that 
there are a few species which are heterocliti- 
cal, er invariably turn contrary to the usual 
manner: some indeed have doubted, whe- 
ther this 1s a permanent character; there re- 
quires, however, no argument to prove it is 
so, to those who have taken the trouble to 
examine the common species of heterostrophe 
shells, which daily present themselves to our 
notice in our rural walks. Indeed, it is ra- 
ther strange, that not one of these shells, 
whose nature is ta have their spires turn in 


sthoare 
aurinors, 


see Lin. Trans. vol. iv. p. 85, tab. 8. 
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the more unusual manner, has (to our know- 
ledye), ever been met with to vary from that 
formation; as such accidental deformities 
have been found, in a fewinstances, amongst 
those which are usually termed dextrals, or 
have the more usual spiral turns, and have 
become lusus hete srostrophon shells 

“In order, therefore, to explain which 
way the turn of the spiral convolutions of a 
reversed shell takes, omitting the vague signi- 
fication of turning to the right or Jeft; we 
shall observe, that the more common turn of 
shells is iil the apparent motion of the sun, 
or as the index or hand of a clock moves. 

<< But in order to be more clearly under- 
stood, let us compare the spiral volutions of 
a shell to a common cork-screw, and we 
shall find, that whether the mouth or apex 
is placed upwards, the spires will turn from 
the upper to the lower end like a common 
screw, which is in the same direction as the 
index of a time-piece, and what is commonly 
understood bya dextral or right-handed screw. 
Asa further definition, such shells have their 
aperture on the right side, when examined 
with that end downward, and is in the direc- 
tion of the sun’s apparent motion. 

«© On the contrary, a reversed shell, when 
placed in a pc ‘rpendicular pos ition, has its 
spiral volutiovs in an opposite direction to 
the motion of the index of a watch, or a 
clock, or to a common screw, and in fact re- 
sembi!es what is usually termed a sinistral, or 
left-handed sevew. ‘hese have their aper- 
ture on the lett side, o r opposite the left hand 
of the person holding the shell, with the 
mouth downwards, and the opening is op- 
Pp site the sun's apparent motion. 

‘“< In order to determine whether a flat 
shell, whose volutions are laterally pla 
a reversed species, we have only to examine 
which way the volutions turn from the apex 
or centre towards the mouth; and if we tind 





aced, is 


it contrary to the motion of the index of a 


watch, it is a heterostrophe, or reversed shell ; 
and, vi e versa. . 

‘** Ju sone of the more depressed species 
of lielix, or nautilus, attention is requisite to 
be paid to the mouth, in order to he aia 
whi th is really the upper side of the 
for it is on that side the spiral turn 
tak n from the centre or apex; 


shell, 
s are to be 
; and in most 
instances this is to be determined by the ob- 
ine direction of the aperture to the under 
» where the lip rarely extends so far as on 
le upper part. In fixed shells, suc h 
ula, ‘there j is no difficulty, as the 
s sessile must be considered the b 
thus in the serpula lucida, 
tn is sor 
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ise or under 
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pe the fixed 
netimes very small, and the mouth 
proteucs spirally upwards, in acontrary di 
tion to the sun, and therefore must be consi- 
dered a re or hcterostrophe shell, the 
sane as volutions nearest the mouth 
had tarne tterally upon the centre or fixed 
ones. 














This shell, indeed, is most frequently 
faim d with regular lateral volutions ; and 
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though subject to great variety, with respect 
to contortions, it invariably turns the aper- 
ture one way. 

«¢ In some species of nautilus, however, 
there can be no rule to ascertain etpeosee 8 it 
is dextral or sinistral; for when the apert re 
is exactly lateral, the lip collap ses the body 
equally , and the sides of the shell similar, as 
in N. calcar. it cannot be defined. 

*¢ In others of that genus, as in N. bees 
carii and beccarti perversus, two shells, the 
principal distinction of which is the contrary 
turn of their volutions, it iseasily determined 
by the convexity of the upper side, and, of 
course, the aperture being placed some whab 


beneath.” 





As a corrective of the romantic parti- 
culars which have been published cone 
cerning the amours of snails, our readers 
will be pleased with Mr. Montague’s 
more sober relation: 


It may be expected in the history of this 
animal, so long celebrated for acting the part 
of Cupid in its amours, that something should 
be said upon a subject so singular and extra- 
ordinary. 

“© So much, however, has been already 
written by different authors oa the loves of 
snails, which requires more than common 
faith to credit, that we must beg to refer our 
curious readers to the more recent accounts 
of the actions of snails in love, given in the 
first volume of the N —- Miscellany ; 
where the author vei ry pre ; prepares the 
reader for the belief of such wonders, by say- 
in “i mu st reqt iest my readers to summon 
all ae philosophical faith to receive the sur- 
ising particulars.’ 

“That the hermaphroditical animal of the 
helix aspersa, as well as h. nemoralis, (or at 
least some of them,) possess small testaccous 
spiculi at certain seasons, raust be admitt@i ; 
but that they are missile darts, we have much 
reason to doubt, though it is natural to sup- 
pose the animals are furnished with them, 
for the purpose of stimulating each other to 
love, because it is only at that season — are 
found to possess them. Ifsucha r dis- 
charged at each other, we ta meso atreme- 
ly unfortunate in our observations, for in no 
one instance could we ever find the dart pe- 
netrated, thongh at the time the animals are 
close, the point mav irritate: but it is neither 
sufficiently strong, nor sharp-pointed, to pe 
netrate the tough skin with which these ani- 
mals are furnished ; and, indeed, the extremely 
viscid secretion, with which they are $0 co- 
piously provided, adheres so strongly to these 
spiculi, when wholly projected froin the body, 
that they are foratime held by it. Perhaps 
we may be told hereafter, that this tough ex- 
cretory Huid is used as a cord to regain thes 
darts after they have been discharged, but 
such we should hold equally fa te with 
much of the accounts 
thors, 
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«¢ These celebrated love-darts are sub- 
pellucid white, and very brittle, about a quar- 
ter of an inch or three-eighths in length, and 
somewhat triangular, like the blade of a small 
sword.” 


Next to the serpula, a new genus is 
formed for such as bear some affinity to 
that tribe, but do not come under the 
Linnzan generic character, being inde- 
pendent, and not affixed to other bodies. 
These, which are entirely of the more 
minute kind, and were almost wholly 
unknown to Linneus, Mr. Montague 
has brought together, under the generic 
name vermiculum. 

The genus teredo, our author proves, 
has been misplaced in the system. It is 
a compleat multivalve, and ought to be 
placed with the pholas, or between it and 
the balanus, for it has no affinity either 
to the serpula or dentarium. Ina future 
edition, Mr. Montague will undoubtedly 
so place it. 

The introductory remarks to the genus 
sabella are so judicious, as well as new, 
that we shall make no apology for sub- 
joining them as a concluding extract : 


** Before we enter upon the descriptions of 
the several species of sabella indigenous to 
the British coasts, it may not be improper to 
zemark, that in placing them amongst shells 
we have deviated from our own opinion, and 
have followed the system of Linnzus, and 
other later writers, in continuing this genus 
amongst the vermes testacea. 

«< The tubes in which the animals of this 
class are enclosed, are all, more or less, com- 
posed of extraneous matter agglutinated to- 
gether, such as sand, gravel, and broken 
shells, of a finer or coarser texture, according 
to the nature of the animal inhabitant, and 
not prepared by a testaceous secretion from 
the body of the animal, forming a compact 
solid substance, the true character of a shell. 

«« Amongst the sabellee of Linnzeus, many 
larve of sub-aquatic flies are placed, several 
of which are to be found in our rivers and 
stagnant waters y but these, deriving their 
origin from winged insects, have no claim of 
affinity to a sabella, much less to a place in 
conchology. 

«* We are not aware that any true sabella 
is found in fresh water; and certainly no 
winged insect has yet been discovered to 


= its change from the larva to the per-. 


ect fly, in salt water 

«* Gmelin has enumerated a great many 
sabellze which inhabit fresh water, principally 
on the authority of Schroeter, many of which 
are varieties only of the same imperfect in- 
sect: the larva of the ephemera vulgata, some 
that of phryganea, and perhaps other neurop- 
terous insects. 

** The tubes or cases in which these lar- 
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ve are concealed, are forméd of whatever ex 
traneous matter is near, and which is en- 
creased as its growth requires. This accounts 
for the mary elegant varieties of such tubes. 
Some are composed wholly of small shells of 
various kinds, others of fragments of shells 
mixed with sand, bits of stick, stalks or fibres 
of plants; and it is remarkable, that some 
species attach ‘pieces of stick longitudinally, 
while others bite off short pieces and place 
them transverse, !ike basket-work, senile 
ing them triangular, others quadrangular or 
lozenge shaped ; but the most beautiful va- 
riety is that found in waters abounding with 
helix nautileus, with which we have seen 
these cases compleatly coated, in a regular 
and most elegant manner, with their aper- 
tures outwards, and some of the animals yet 
alive. Another variety, coated with fine sand 
and minute bits of shining ‘mica, found in 
Cornwall, and other streams running over 
micaceous granite, is deserving notice; but 
we must not enter farther ona subject which 
more properly belongs to entomology. 

«« Why a part of the Linnean sabelle 
should be removed into the mollusca class of 
vermnes, and others left amongst the testacea, 
is difficult to determine; for those whose in- 
habitants are nereis, have no more claim to 
a place amongst shells, than such as are in- 
habited by an amphitrite or terebella; and 
might, certainly, with as much propriety, be 
transferred to their proper aniinal class. 

«* [hat the sabella genus should be wholly 
expunged, and the several animals placed in 
their respective genera amongst the mollusca, 
there can be no doubt; for those whose cases 
are made up of agglutinated fragments of 
shells, the exuviz of other antinals, are as lit- 
tle deserving a place amongst testacea, as 
those formed wholly of sand, or composed of 
both. Such are equally extraneous sub- 
stances, foreign to the animals, and are only 
attached by a mucous or glutinous secretion. 
which forms the internal coating, and is the 
only part of such tubes really belonging to th 
animals ; and which, in any species, cannot 
be termed more than coriaceous, but more 
commonly membranaceous, of a thin, flimsy, 
flexible substance when moist, but extremely 
fragil: when dry.” 

Upon the whole, we congratulate the 
lovers of natural history on the expecta- 
tion which they may justly form, of a 
further elucidation of British conchology 
from the continued labours of so acute, 
so rational, and so diligent an observer. 
Mr. Montague is cultivating the proper 
field for the produce of real knowledge. 
Instead of gratifying an ill-founded sci- 
entific vanity, in collecting a great va- 
riety of rare specimens from the shores 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, of 
which nothing more than the shell is 
likely to be ever known, he is solicitous 
to become well acquainted with all that 
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telates to the comparatively few species 
which are found on his native coasts, and 
in the woods, the fields, and thé streams 
to which he has daily access. Here the 
animal inhabitant may be studied and 
understood and here principles may be 
investigated and established, which may 
be « snalogically applied to the shells of 
distant countries, and may gradually lead 
to a system founded on the primary and 
invariable lineaments of nature. 

Arr. IV. 


Goldsmith’ s Natzral History 


Pitxinctran. §& 


IN our former volume we expressed 
our satisfaction in contemplating the im- 
proved system of education, which is 
gradually making its way in our private 
schools. Our public ones, which boast 
of ancient foundation, and possess the 
advantage of established fame, are, we 
fear, too strongly wedded to prescribed 
and supposed venerable forms, to admit 
of any innovation. None are more sin- 
cerely disposed than ourselves to ac- 
knowledge the value of classical attain- 
ments. We regard them as equi uly es 
sential to the character of a scholar and 
a gentleman. Without them no one has 
a right to aspire to the profession of law, 
physic, or divinity: no one can properly 
discharge the duties of a statesman, 
a magistrate. 

But still they ought by no me: 
engage the whole of our 
those early years, when alon 
paration can be made for the active and 

beneficial employments of mature life. 

The productions of nature in what 
usually called its three kingdoms, and 
the laws under i 
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whicl act upon 


each other, are the materials on which 
men of all ranks ees are to 
work, and the rule they are to 





direct their operat forn 
the subjects of natural history : the 
ter of natural philosophy. In some oc- 
cupations they are of 

cessity: in all, they 
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use. Inthe higher stations of life they 
are of peculiar importance, as affording 
perpetual and inexhaustible means of 
filling up those hours of ns, which 
are too gener ae y lost in listless ennui, or 


isgraced by dissipation and vice. 

The man of la urge estate, the soldier, 
and the sailor, should, above io 
be naturalists. ‘The latter are compelled 
by the duties of their ace the former 
is enabled by the indepen of his 
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We have only to add, that figures of 
some of the rarer and hitherto unpubs 
lished eg are given, drawn and en- 
graved | oy a fe »maile friend of the author, 
for the execution of which a needless 
apology is offered. They are such as 
natural history figures should be, faithful 
delineations of the originals, correctly 


drawn, and clearly expressing the dis- 
tinguishing characters 


d, for the 
sVO. 


Use of Schools. By Mrs. 


fortune, and his freedom from profes 
sional continen to traverse distant 
regions, and to obtain the most favours 
able o pportunities of studying their va- 
rious productions. And if they have 
no turn for natural pursuits, how much 
vacant time will they be in danger of 
mis-spending ? How much must they 
often suffer from an incapacity to find 
either business or amusement? But if 


ent, 
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they have been we li instructed in the 
elements of natural science, how will 
they rejoice in the wide field of observa- 
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of usefuy} knowledge be accelerated by 
their enly l researches? 
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as is said of cartilaginous fishes, he will 
continue to increase as long as he con- 
tinues to live. 

We fear the work now before us will 
not greatly contribute to this pleasing 
effe&. Mrs. Pilkington has been sin- 
gularly unfortunate in the author she 
has chosen to abridge, and in the judg- 
ment she has formed of his character. 
She misleads her fair pupil, Miss Elphin- 
stone, when she informs her in the de- 
dication that Goldsmith, as a natural 
historian, has obtained universal credit. 
She has been strangely misinformed, or 
she would not have said in her preface, 
that his history of animated nature is 
justly and universally admired. ‘The 
fact is, Goldsmith was no naturalist. 
Whenever he wrote from the sponta- 
neous impulse of his own mind, he 
wrote in verse: and among the poets of 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
he is of the first order. But, like many 
other men of genius, he was too indo- 
tent to do much without an additional 
stimulus. When he wrote in prose, he 
wrote for bread. 

Goldsmith, said Dr. Johnson, is writ- 
ing a history of ancient Rome, and he 
will make it as entertaining as a novel: 
he might have added, and as little en- 
titled to credit. Master of a pleasing 
style, he had a happy facility in work- 
ing up the materials of other writers 
into an elegant and' imposing form: but 
zs he possessed no extensive range of 
knowledge, and was almost equally void 
of discriminating and of combining 
powers, he compiled always without 
judement, and too often without care. 
With respect to his natural history, he 
is said to have acknowledged that he 
treated what he thought a trifling sub- 
ject in a trifling manner. Fortunately 
for him there was then in the English 
language no popular view of the subject 
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which could boast of any degree of ele- 
gance, and his work had an extensive 
sale. It may still continue to amuse 
those who read only for amusement, but 
it has no further claim; nor can any 
abridgment of it be ever employed with 
advantage as an elementary book. Such 
a book is still a desideratuni in our lan- 
guage; and it is, we fear, an acqui- 
sition which we are not likely soon to 
obtain. To make it what we wish it to 
be, will require an union of genius and 
science, which is rarely employed in 
providing the first rudiments of know- 
ledge for the young. We know of only 
one living writer, who has all the qua. 
lifications necessary for the task, and is, 
at the same time, accustomed. to the 
consideration of entering into the imper- 
fect views, and supplying the wants of 
the uninstructed mind. No one who has 
read (and who has not read?) the sketches 
of natural history, scattered through the 
little volumes entitled Evenings at Home, 
can be at a lass to guess whom we mean. 
That writer’s plam and elegant style, 
and happy talent for familiar illustra- 
tion, would be most beneficially em- 
ployed in conducting the unpractised 
naturdlist through the three kingdoms 
of nature, in explaining the principles 
on which the classification of their va- 
rious parts has been conducted, and in 
selecting such details as would render 
the whole equally interesting and in- 
structive. 

At present, we can only lament that 
Mrs. Pilkington has bestowed her time 
and attention on a work which will not 
fulfill her laudable intentions. But in 
justice to her it is incumbent upon us to 
add, and we add with pleasure, that her 
abridgment, as far as we have com- 
pared it with the original, is taithful 


and elegant. 


to the Capacity of Youth. By Mvs. Mary 


Trimmer, of Kentish Town. 8Vvo. 


WHEN this history of quadrupeds 
Was first announced, we felt some pre- 
possession in its favour. We did not, 
indeed, expect that it would reaiize the 
ideas expressed in our last article, but 
the ‘respectable name of Trimmer in- 
duced us to look for some judgment in 
the arrangement, and for much moral 
instruction in the application of its ma- 
terials. A glance at the title-page 
lowered our hopes, by introducing to us 


a Mrs. Mary Trimmer, and not the 
well-known author of various publica. 
tions for the use of young persons, which 
have been so generally circulated and 
approved. A slight view of the work 
completely dispelled them, and cone 
vinced us that, if Mrs. Pilkington’s 
Abridgment of Goldsmith must by no 
means aspire to the honour of being ad- 
mitted as an elementary book for the 
instruction of youth in an advanced 
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Stage of their education, Mrs. Mary 
Trimmer’s compilation will have no just 
cause of complaint if it be consigned to 
the very lowest form. In some respects, it 
may be advantageously put into the hands 
of such as have just advanced beyond 
their hornbook, and have learnt to put 
syllables together. The figures will ex- 
cite the curiosity, and some of the de- 
tails will fix the attention of the little 
urchins, much better than a book of 
moral sentences; the subject itself will 
more usefully enlarge their ideas than is 
done by most of the fictitious tales which 
at present form the principal rudiments 
of their learning. But before it can be- 
come fit for this humble office, it must 
receive some material defalcations and 
corrections: nothing must be said in it 
about procreation, rutting seasons, and 
organs of generation; nor should a 
child be told, what every one but a 
child in natural history knows to be 
false, that the argali and the musmon 
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are different animals; and that “ there 
are seven species of camel which live in 
a wild state in the desarts of Arabia and 
Africa, and in the temperate parts of 
Asia.” 

We have too lively a recollection of 
our youthful feelings to take pleasure in 
speaking unfavourably of a professed 
female production : some feeble remains 
of gallantry incline us to indulge the 
persuasion that something of a ruse de 
guerre has been employed on this occa- 
sion, and that, like poor Slender in the 
play, instead of sweet Ann Page, we 
have got hold of a great lubberly boy : 
but if there be really a Mrs. Mary Trim- 
mer, of Kentish ‘l‘own, in existence, we 
must honestly advise her to betake herself 
to some other calling, and to employ 
her time in making caps, or puddings 
and pies, or in short any thing within 
the limits of innocence, rather than a 
book on natural history. 


Art. VI. Tracts on the Natural History of Animals and Vegetables. Translated from the 
original Italian of the Able Sracuanzanti, by Fohn Graham Dalzell, Esq. Advocate. 


Second Edition.. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE curious experiments of the late in- 
defatigabie Abbe Spallanzani, on several 
subjects of natural history, and particu- 
larly on’ animal physiology, are well 
known in every part of Europe. Solong 
ago as 1765, appeared his dissertation on 
microscopic animalcula, in which he 
established their animality in opposition 
to Needham’s theory of a vegetative 
power, and Buffon’s of organic mole- 
cules. It was followed 1768, by his 
celebrated prodromus on animal repro- 
duction, particularly of the heads of 
snails, the feet and tails of water newts, 
&c. after amputation. In 1776, the prin- 
ciples of his first dissertation were farther 
developed and supported, in his tracts 
on tne natural history of animals and 
vegetables, the translation of which is 
now before us. And finally, in 1778, 
were published his dissertations on ani- 
mal digestion, and the generation of ani- 
mals and vegetables. ‘The latter disser- 
tations were translated into English in 
1784, with an introductory analysis of 
the tracts on the natural history of ani- 
mals and vegetables; but the tracts 
themselves did not appear in our lan- 
guage till the year 1799, when they were 
printed at Edinburgh without the name 
of the translator. In the first edition, 
the tract on the animalcula of infusions 


Aww. Rey. Vor. IT. ’ 


was considerably abbreviated: those on 
seminal vermiculi, on animals and vege- 
tables confined in stagnant air, on ani- 
mals killed and revived, and on the ori- 
gin of the plantule of mould, were given 
entire; with the addition of two me- 
moirs on the reproduction of the head of 
the terrestrial snail, by Mr. Bonnet, of 
Geneva. With respect to the latter, the 
translator observed in his preface, that 
Signor Spallanzani (besides his prodro- 
mo) published two memoirs sopra la ris 
produzione della testa nella lumache terestri, 
which would with more propriety have 
formed part of the volume ; but that he 
Was not so entirely master of his own 
time, as the superintendance of publish- 
ing two or three hundred pages would 
require. Healsoconfessed, that in some 
passages he had not been able to ascer- 
tain the author’s meaning with precision ; 
a confession which was fully verified by 
the frequent obscurity of the translation. 

In the second edition, with which we 
are more immediately concerned, the 
name of the translator appears, and 
many improvements have been made. 
The dissertation on the animalcula of 
infusions is given nearly entire ; nothing 
being now omitted but a part of the con- 
troversy with Mr. Needham, which, in 
the present day, would be uninteresting 
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to most readers: and two epistolary 

dissertations are added on the same sub- 
ject, addressed to the author by Mr. 

Bonnet. To Bonnet’s memoirs on the 
reproduction of the heads of snails, are 
prefixed two memoirs on the same sub- 
ject by Spallanzani; and to the whole, 
are annexed three memoirs onthe repro- 
duction of the members of the water 
newt by his Genevan friend. Occ:sio val 
notes by the translator are now also for 
the first time, introduced, with some ge- 
neral preliminary remarks to supply the 
place of other elucidations. he trans- 
lation itself is in this second edition not 
only corrected and revised, but so much 
altered im all its parts as to render it al- 
most a new work : the former errors and 
obscurities are not only generally re- 
moved, but che construction of tl e sen- 
tences is frequently changed, and the 
whole reads much more like an original. 
Sull, however, a few impertections re- 
main, arising partly from the improper 
use of some of the auxiliary verbs which 
our countrymen in the northern part of 
the island are scarcely ever able entirely 
to surmount, and partly from too close 
an adherence to the Italian idiom in ren- 
dering the conjunctive and other par- 
ticles. In some cases, the meaning mus 

be gathered from the connection, and 
not from the literal force of the English 
expression. ‘Thus, when relating the re+ 
sult of Pistorini’s experiments on animals 
confined in stagnant air, he tells us, that 
** two animals died as soon as one, though 
Pistorini used the same vessels and ani- 
mals of the same size and species.” ‘The 
sentence, detached from the context, 
would direct our attention to the circum- 
stance of their not living longer, whereas 
the wonder was that they lived as long, 
that is, did not die sooner. 

From the notes and introductory ob- 
servations, Mr. Dalzell appears to have 
acquired an extensive acquaintance with 
the subjects discussed in the original 
work, by actual experiment, as well as 
by extensive reading and close thinking ; 
and we cannot but consider this improv- 
ed edition of the translation as a valua- 
ble addition to our English stock of phy- 
siological knowledge. The general re- 
sults of the experiments have, indeed, 
been so frequently mentioned in different 
publications, that they have now but lit- 
tle attraction on the score of novelty.— 
But still it was desirable that the Eng- 
lish reader should have an opportunity 
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of becoming acquainted with fhe manner 
in which they were obtained, and with 
the particular details on which they are 
founded. It is equally pleasant and 
instructive, to view the progress of a 
superior mind in its patient researches 
after truth; to follow it through its 
miscarriages no less than its successful 
efforts; and to perceive how one step 
suggested another, and either led toa 
conclusion apparently satisiactory, or 
ended in doubt and perplexity. 

The genius of Spallanzani was pene- 
trating and cautious, ardently desirous 
of investigating the secrets of nature, 
and unwilling to rely on first appear- 
ances. He never formeda decisive judg- 
ment till he had done all in his power to 
survey the subject in all its relations: he 
had also a happy facility in diversifying 
his expedients for the acquisition of 
knowledge ; and if at any time he was 
indueed to repose in a false theory, his 
mistakes were owing to the imperfect 
state of knowledge which was common 
to all his contemporaries. His observa- 
tions and reasonings on the effect of stag- 
jant air on animal life, were made before 
the late brilliant discoveries concerning 
the constitution of the atmosphere: we 
cannot wonder, therefore, that he attri- 
buted the death of animals in close ves- 
sels to noxious exhalations from their 
bodies, and not to a change in the con- 
stituent parts of the air itself. 

His correspondence with Bonnet, and 
his manner of conducting the contro- 
versy with Needham and Buffon, bear 
all the marks of a candid and liberal 
mind. Considering those who were en- 
gaged in the same pursuits with himself 
as auxiliaries and not as rivals, he pointed 
out their mistakes with zn amiable deli- 
cacy and a kind solicitude not to wound 
their personal feelings. But, as is too 
common with men of ietters, in his judg- 
ment of those whose studies took a dit- 
ferent direction trom his own, he was 
supercitious and unjust. Of Linnzus 
and his followers, he always spoke with 
contempt, and servilely copying Buffon, 
absurdly distinguished them by the dis- 
paraging appellation of Nomenclators. 
But if he had not arrogantly disdained 
to profit by the talents and labours of a 
man, who will be esteemed by impartial 
posterity, “pig his superior in the uti- 
lity as well as variety and extent of his 
investigations, he would not have given 
the name of Tremella to a Conferva, 
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atid have spoken of it in so loose a man- 
ner, as to make it impossible to determine 
what species he meant. 

Mr. Dalzell laments, in his preface, 
that the subject of animal reproduction 
has been less studied in Britain than on 
the continent; and that there are few 
or no original experiments in English. 
We confess that it is not with us an oc- 
casion of regret. When we read that 
four hundred and twenty-three snails 
were compleatly, and three hundred 
and twenty partially, decapitated by 
Spallanzani, in one course of experi- 
ments, and are told that a prodigious 
number have suffered the same fate, with 
a great variety of other mutilations, trom 
the scalpel ard scissors of other obser- 
vers, our pity for the sufferers over- 
balances the pleasure of an increased 
acquaintance with the power of nature ; 
and turning with horror from the man- 
gling operations, as from the guillotine of 
a Robespterre, we instinctively ask, cui 
bono? We well know that this ques- 
tion has often been put to the curious 
naturalist by the ignorant and foolish: 
but we must also insist that there are 
occasions on which it may laudably be 
adopted by the wise. When no natural 
feeling of our frame is counteracted, 
and no actual good sacrificed, there are 
no researches into the hidden treasures 
of nature, however idle and unprofitable 
they may at present appear, which 
ought to be despised. An increase of 
knowledge will in time always lead to 
increase.of power. But when the inves- 
tigation cannot be pursued without in- 
flicting torments on sensitive beings ; 
and when there is also no apparent like- 
lihood of producing benefit either to 
ourselves or to them by the proceeding, 
that christian benevolence which ought 
to extend to all the creatures of God, 
will surely restrain our hands, and direct 
us to studies more consonant with its 
benign spirit. 

Mr. Bonnet, indeed, fearing that the 
mind of the compassionate reader would 


revolt at some of his experiments, begs 
him to consider, “ that animals which 
after losing one or several limbs, continue 
gradually devouring the prey presented, 
undoubtedly cannot experience the sen- 
sation of pain to the excess which our 
own sensations lead us to imagine ; and 
that we are very insufficient judges of 
what passes within an animal so remote 
from us in the scale of living beings.” 
We are willing to hope that the humane 
sentiment of our great poet may not be 
physically just. But though’ we should 
not admit that 


«¢ — the poor beetle which we tread upon, 
Tn corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies ;” 


still it cannot be denied that a snail 
has some fecling : it cannot be supposed 
that it lives as comfortably without a 
head as with one, and that the time ree 
quired to renew the amputated part is a 
pleasant part of its existence. 

It is certain, that till the process is 
completed, it is unable to eat; and we 
know not that we have any right wan- 
tonly to deprive a sentient creature of an 
enjoyment, which some philosophers, if 
we may judge from their appearance at 
a good dinner, seem to place, in their 
scale of human felicity, but a few degrees 
below the point of szmmum bonum. 

Let us, then, rest satisfied with the ex- 
periments which have already been made. 
‘hey have established the fact; and have 
left no room for reasonable doubt. 
They have proved that the impartial 
parent of every being has made up to 
the lower tribes of animals, in tenacity of 
life, what has been denied to them in 
delicacy of feeling. Henceforward, let 
snails and newts, and all their cold-blood- 
ed brethren, enjoy the undisturbed pos- 
session of the limbs which their Creator 
has given them: 

And if a few inferior joys 
Be all of life they share, 

Let pity plead within our breasts 
That lite all to spare. 





Arr. VII. Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle appliqué aux Arts, principalement 


ail Agriczl 


& @’ Fo riculicUurse 8vo. 

BOMARE?’s dictionary of natural 
history has, for a considerable time, 
been the standard work of its kind in 
France, and has been received with re- 
spect in other parts of Europe. It is the 
work of a real naturalist, and contains 
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tails. But the three kingdoms of nature 

occupy too wide a space, to be discerned 
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man. Inthe animal kingdom, the in- 

sect order alone would find abundant 
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employment for a whole life. The 
lovers of natural history, will therefore, 
be pleased to meet with a new work of 
a similar kind, and still more compre- 
hensive in its general plan, undertaken 
by some of the most eminent naturalists 
in France; each confining himself to 
the particular branch which he has most 
diligently studied. 

In the present work, the history of 
quadrupeds and birds is executed by 
Sonini, author of Travels in Egypt, and 
editor of an improved edition of Buffon. 
His arrangement of quadrupeds is that 
which he himself has already laid before 
the world in his supplement to Buffon : 
in the birds he has adopted the nomen- 
clature and method of Latham. <A 
long bodily indisposition has prevented 
this able and well-known naturalist from 
extending his labours to the reptiles and 
fishes. These, with the naked and testa- 
ceous mollusca, and the vermes, have 
fallen to the lot of Bosc, member of the 
society of natural history at Paris, and 
of the Linnean society in London.- - 
Desmaret also has furnished some arti- 
cles on quadrupeds, and Vieillot on 
birds. The coleopterous insects are de- 
scribed by Olivier, author of ‘Travels in 
Greece, and of the principal articles on 
the natural history of insects in the En- 
cyclopédie Methodique. The other or- 
ders of this class are undertaken by 
Latreille, asscciate member of the na- 
tional institute. Virey, the author of 
the Natural History of Man, and the 
editor of the present work, has charged 
himself with the articles on the structure 
and faculties of man and other animals. 
The veterinary art is treated by Huzard, 
an approved professor of that branch of 
medicine. 

‘The vegetable kingdom is divided 
between Bosc, Du Tour, Cels, Thouin, 
Tollard, and Parmentier. Bosc has de- 
tailed the genera with their most useful 
species, and has particularly laboured 
the synonyms, referring the whole to the 
artificial system of Linnezus, and the na- 
tural ones of Jussieu and Ventenat. Du 
Tour has chiefly confined himsclf to cul- 
tivated vegetables, whether natives of 
France or exotics ; for the latter of which 
he is particularly qualified, having re- 
sided at St. Domingo in the capacity of 
a planter. Tollard has principally at- 
tended to vegetable physiology, and Par- 
mentier to domestic and rural ceconomy. 

The mineralogy is the work of Patrin, 
who has spent eight years in Russia, 
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and has studied the science among the 
mountains of Daouria, and along the 
chains of Ural and Altai. 

The application of chemistry to the 
different productionsof nature, especially 
to plants and minerals, has been assigned 
to Chaptal, well known for his chemical 
knowledge. Physics properly so called, 
and meteorology, are the department of 
Libcs, professor of natural philosophy 
in the central schools of Paris. 

Such an assemblage of eminent names 
will naturally raise the expectations of 
the public ; and, we are persuaded, these 
expectations will not be disappointed. 
The first six volumes are now on our 
table, which include only the three first 
letters of the alphabet ; and if the work 
proceeds asit hascommenced, it will form 
a more extensive and accurate collection 
of natural history than has hitherto been 
laid before the public. 

‘The articles Ane( Ass), Aigle (Eagle), 
Alouette (Lark), and Auiruche (Os- 
trich), by Sonini; Cochon (Hog), by 
Sonini and Parmentier ; Coucou (Cuc- 
kow), by Vieillot; Baleine (Whale ),by Vi- 
rey ; Cheval ( Horse), by Huzzard; Abe- 
ille (Bee), Araignée (Spicer), and Co- 
chenille, by Latreille; Chenille (Caterpil- 
lar), and Chrysalide, by Olivier; Cotps 
organis¢s, Animal, and Alimens, by Vi- 
rey; Arbre, by Tollard and Thouin ; 
Bette { Beet), and Cacaoyer (Cacao), by 
Parmentier ; Bois, (Wood), Botanique, 
Cafoyer (Coffee), Canne a Sucre (Su- 
gar Cane), Cannelier (Cinnamon ),Chan- 
vre (Hemp), Chene (Oak), Chou (Cab- 
bage), and Cottonier (Cotton Tree), 
by Du Tour; Argent (Silver), Argill 
(Clay), Basalte, and Bitumes, by Patrin, 
are extended to a considerable length, 
and are rich in information. 

None of these admit of sufficient 
abridgment to come within our pres 
scribed limits. We shall, therefore, 
translate part of two shorter articles, as 
specimens of the work. ‘Ihe first shall 
be from the article Chameau, by Des- 
marest ; the otherfrom the article Cham- 
pignons, partly written by Bosc, and 
partly by Parmentier. 

«© Cuameau (Camel), the name of a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, belonging to the first 
section of the order of ruminants, character- 
ised not only by their having three kinds of 
teeth, but also by their great height, their 
divided upper lip, long and arched neck, one 
or two dorsal bunches, and naked callosities 
at the joints of their legs and the lower part 
of their breast, &c. 

«© The camel, though placed in the order 
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of ruminants, differs from its congeners in 
somne striking particulars. It has not a com- 
pletely cloven horny hoof, but only a smal 
nail at the anterior extremity of each lobe, 
(doigt,) and a kind of callous very hard sole 
F 1 


common tothem both: the lobes themselves 
are separated from each otlier by a shal 











flow 
furrow. In the lower jaw it has six cutting 


and two canine teeth; in the upper, it has 
two cutting teeth inserted in the os inter- 





maxillare, a character found in no other 
ruminating animal, and one or two canine 
on each side, whitch become rather large as 
they grow old. The grinders are exactly 
similar to those of other ruminants. It has 
five stomachs ; but the fitth is only an appea- 
dix to the paunch, and serves to hold a cer- 
tain quantity of water, which the animal 
forces back into its mouth, when it is seusi- 
ble of thirst. 

*¢ The camel genus is confined within a 
zone of three or four hundred leagues in 
breadth, and which extends in length from 
Morocco to China. One of its species, the 
camel with one dorsal bunch or the drome- 
dary, occupies the whole length on its sou- 
thern side: the other, the camel with two 
bunches, or the camel properly so called, is 
found on its northern side, but only from 
the ancient Bactriana to Persia. The former, 
though a native of a warm climate, cannot 
bear excessive heat: it ceases both in Africa 
and in the East Indies, where the elephant 
commences, and cannot comfortably live 
either under the burning sky of the torrid, or 
in the mild air of a temperate zone. The lat- 
ter, though best suited toa temperate climate, 
ean subsist in a more rigorous one ; for it 
has been brought by the Buretes and Monguls 
as far north as the Lake Baikal. Bactriana, 
now ‘l'urkestan, appears to be its original 
habitation ; and there it is now found in the 
greatest abundance. 

«© It is only the camel with two bunches 
which has preserved the ancientname. The 
other has received the denomination of dro- 
medary, though, as we shall see under that 
article, the word dromedary, in its propér 
sense, is confined to such individuals of the 
species as have been trained for riding and 
excel in swiftness.” 

* * +* « 

«« CHAMPIGNONS (inushroom), the first and 
lowest family in the scale of vegetable life. 
The different species of which it is composed 
resembie other plants solely in their mode of 
growth ; and differ from them in having 
neither leaves nor flowers, nor any thing of 
an herbaceous nature, and being more simple 
in their form and organisation. 

«* Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, and 
all the ancients in general, attribute the ori- 
gin of mushrooms to a certain viscous sub- 
Stance produced by vegetable putrefaction. 
Their commentators have been of the same 
opinion. Clusius is the first who asserted 
that mushrooms spring from seeds. Boc- 
eoue, Mentzcl, ‘Tournefgrt, Micheli, and 


afterwards Gleditch, Haller, Medwig, Line 
neus, Beauvois, and above all Bulliard, have 
supported the same side of the question. 

‘© The discovery of animalcula induced 
several learned men, Butner, Weis, Muller, 
Scopoti, &c. to suppose that mushrooms have 
an animal origin: and Necker and Medicus, 
two German naturalists, have recently consi+ 
ceved them, the former as a new union of the 
decomposed cellular ttssue of vegetables ; the 
latter as a decomposition of their pith and 
juice, which change their nature by means 
of a certain quantity of water and heat ; that 
is, to adopt the author's own language, mushie 
rooms are a vegetable crystallization. 

«* It was reserved for Bulliard to dissipate 
the doubt of naturalists, by proving that 
mushrooms are organised nearly in the same 
manner as staminiferous vegetables ; that they 
have fibres, vessels, roots, flowers, and seeds ; 
that they have a primary developement, a 
gradual increase, and a succeeding decay ; 
and that they do not finally perish till, like 
all other organised beings, provision has been 
made for the continuance of the species. 

“© In fact, says Bulliard, no mushroom 
can exist which has not been produced from 
the seed of another individual; and that 
which is vulgarly called the spawn of mush. 
rooms, is nothing but the seeds agglutinated 
to some other body. ‘The seeds of most 
mushrooms may casily be obtained by laying 
them, when fresh, upon a glass, which will 
soon be covered with them. As in other 
vegetables, they diiter in number, situation, 
insertion, size, form, colour, &c. Some may 
easily be discovered without the aid of alens : 
others are so small that the strongest magni- 
fying power can scarcely render them visible. 
These seeds transported by the winds, attach 
themselves to different bodies, by means of a 
gluten which moistens their suriace, are car- 
ried by rain into the earth, and if circum- 
stances favour their devclopement, whole 
fields are soon covered with mushrooms. 

«* All these facts have been established by 

Julliard; but still it has not been fully proy- 

ed that these rudiments of a future plant 
are really seeds. Gartner is of opinion that 
they are a kind of gems or buds. 1 myself 
suggested this idea to Bulliard, when I was 
engaged with him in making experiments on 
the subject; but though it is supported by 
the analogy of alcyones, and other polypes, 
as determined by the experiments of T'rem- 
bley and others, which | repeated at the same 
time, he was not willing to admit it as a ge- 
neral pritciple, and yet acknowledzed it to 
be just in the case of the esculeut truffle. 

‘© | have since examined numerous indi- 
viduals of both these classes of organised 
beings, and strengihened by the authority of 
so able a judge as Girtner, with the recent 
one of Mirbel, I am fully convinced that 
these rudiments of mushyooms are true buds, 
separated from the plant nearly in the same 
manner as the young polype is separated from 
its parent, This process we shall further 
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explain under the articles polype and plant. 
Some species of the mushroom tribe attain 
to their full maturity in five or six hours ; 
others require not less than a year for that 
purpose. Their growth is produced by in- 
tersception: that is to say, the mushrooms 
by means of their roots or organs performing 
the functions of roots, draw from the earth, 
or the particular bodies on which they grow, 
a Sed eat ngacl which properly distributed 
as far as the first divisions of their fleshy 
fibres, encreases their length and breadth, and 
gives them more or less solidity. ‘Those 
whose substance resembles cork, have a 
striking resemblance to the trunks of trees, 
of which the boletus igniarius may be pro- 
duced as an instance, which adds every year 
a new sysiem of tubes, and produces new 
embrios in the same manner as trees produce 
new flowers and new fruit. In the woody 
species the growth depends upon various 
movements of the vegetable fluid, and there 
is an elaboration not only of the proper 
juices, but also of the nutritive lymph which 
passes into the capillary vessels. In the fu- 
gacious ones the lymphatic humour filtrates 
through the interstices of their substance, 
like oil in cotton, while their proper juices 
circulate along the capillary vessels. 

«« Plants, whose organisation is so different 
from that of all other vegetables, give out 
when analyzed peculiar products, ‘fhe re- 
sults of their artificial as well as of their na- 
tural decomposition, are very analogous to 
those of animal substances. Under water, 
they give out hydrogen, azote, and carbonic 
acid gas. . 

«« Some species are employed in the arts : 
more are used as human food ; and many of 
them are poisonous. ‘The greater part of 
them are of no service to man, but afford 
nourishment to legions of the larve of 
insects, 

** It is difficult to give any general charac- 
ter of unwholesome mushrooins. A know- 
ledge of the different species is the only cer- 
tain guide, and these are so subject to change 
their appearance, that there will often be 
reason to doubt. We should labour in vain 
were we to attempt to banish them entirely 
from the tables of the luxurious ; but wecan- 
not refrain from observing, that they have been 
proved to furnish little or no chyle, and con- 
sequently afford no nutriment: they digest 
only by the means of trituration, or to speak 
more properly, they do not digest at all.— 
They are nothing but seasoning to other 
meats. 

«© When mushrooms are gathered for the 
table, the old ones should be rejected ; for it 
js a fact, that some which are innoxjous when 
young, become dangerous when tending to 
decay; they then, also, Jose much of their 
flavour. 

** It has been determined by positive ex- 
periments, that vegetable acids are antidotes 
to their poisonous qualities. Any one who 
has suffered by them should, therefore, be 
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made alternately to vomit, and to drink vine- 
gar diluted with water; and when there is a 
doubt of their goodness, it is advisable to 
steep them for some hours in vinegar. 

«© The effects cf their poison are, vomit- 
ing, Oppression, tension of the stomach and 
lower belly, anxiety, griping, violent thirst, 
heart-burn, dysentery, fainting, hiccup, uni- 
versal trembling, gangrene, and death.” 


The latter part of the article is by 
Parmentier, who is of the same opinion 
with Bosc on the subject. 


«¢ Daily experience,” says this able natu- 
ralist, ‘* demonstrates that the best mush- 
rooms, those which are a common inzre« 
dient in our ragouts, may be very dangerous 
either in consequence of their having been 
gathered too early or too late, of their having 
been exposed to the influence of fogs, stag- 
nant air, or putrefving bodies ; of their having 
been eaten to excess, or of a particular bodily 
constitution in the person who eats them. 
Jussieu, my colleague, who so successfully fol- 
lows the steps of his uncles, is of opinion 
thatall mushrooms are more or less prejudicial 
to health, and that many disorders are pro- 
duced by them which are attributed to other 
causes. 

‘«« But notwithstanding these melancholy 
facts, gluttony will still prevail ; mushrooms 
will continue to be eaten. It may be proper, 
therefore, to point out the means of prevent- 
ing or lessening their dangerous effects. It 
will be prudent to keep them some time after 
they are gathered, to macerate them in cold 
water repeatedly changed, to mix with them 
in the dish of which they are to be an ingre- 
dient, some wine, or vinegar, or lemon juice, 
or some acidulous herb; above all, to chew 
them well, that they may be less likely to 
swell in the stomach into an_ indigestible 
mass ; and, in fine, when any threatening 
symptoms begin to appear, to administer 
immediately emollient medicines, oils, acids, 
and especially emetics. But 1 again assert, 
that no mushroom is nutritious: it con- 
tains only a savoury substance, which may 
doubtless be found in other vegetables ; and 
as it is not always possible to distinguish 
those which are essentially, from those which 
are oceasionally pernicious, let us proscribe 
the use of them in our sauces, and employ in 
their stead artichoke bottoms, celery, or some 
other culinary herb, which, with a little 
management, may be made to acquire the 
seductive flavour of the perfidious mush- 
room. 

** My experiments on these vegetables 
would have been incompleat, if I had not 
endeavoured to investigate their mode of act- 
ing on the animal economy, with the hope 
of discovering an effectual! antidote to their 
poison. I mixed some noxious mushrooms 
with some minced meat, and caused a dog of 
moderate size to swallow the mixture. Ina 
little time he became stupid ; then manifest- 
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ed signs of nausea; and at length threw up 
the tood which he had just taken : after this 
crisis he seemed to be better, but soon threw 
up a kind of viscous slimy matter; and the 
vomiting continued with intervals to his 
death, which took place in about ten hours. 

«© The design of my experiment did not 
permit me to administer to him any medicinal 
aid. J employed an able surgeon to open 
him, who having attentively examined the 
state of his stomach and other viscera, assur- 
ed me that he perceived no signs of erosion or 
laceration, and nothing more than the cha- 
racteristic effect of a violent emetic, an cfiect 
confirmed by the symptoms which preceded 
the death of the animal. . 

«¢ It appears that vegetable poisons operate 
almost always in the same manner. J have 
given a dog some fresh hemlock, which pro- 
duced effects similar to those of the poisonous 
mushroom. Wepfer, in his history of the 
water hemlock, proves by numerous exam- 
ples, that the most noxious plants occasion 
the same kind of disorders. “This physician 
gave wolfsbane to some animals which had 
for some time been kept without food: in 
almost half an hour they threw it up, with 
a thick, viscous, frothy substance, and were 
whicted with violent reaching till they died. 
When their bodies were opened, nothing 
was discovered but the vestiges of a power- 
ful emetic.” 


We have selected the latter article on 
account of the important information 
which it contains; the former not so 
much for its excellence, forthere are many 
much better, as for its differing from all 
former naturalists, in describing the ca- 
mel with two cutting teeth in its upper 
jaw. Anstotle and Pliny both observe, 
that the camel is the only animal with- 
out horns, which has no teeth so situated; 
and in this representation, as fur as we 
know, all succeeding authors have hi- 
therto concurred. 

We also regret that Desmarest,though 
he was aware of the impropriety, has 
continued the appellation of dromedary, 
as a general name of the species, with 
one dorsal bunch, of which it is in fact 
only a variety. The two species are 


Ant. VIII. General System of Nature, 
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clearly described by Aristotle and Pliny, 
and called, one the Arabian, and the 
other the Bactriancamel. Asaepsoi, says 
the former, 2a: Baxipias trav ApaRiav a wey 
/%p duw Eyeow vSes, ai is Camelos, says 
the latter, inter armenta pascit oriens, quarum 
duo genera Bactriani (J Arabici, differunt 
quod illi bina habent tubera in dorso, hi singula. 
—'|‘he word dromas occurs as a name 
of the camel in Livy, and is expressly at- 
tributed to the Arabian camel by Stra- 
bo. Itis lengthened into dromedarius 
in the vulgate translation of the Old 
Testament, and in Jerom’s Life of Mal- 
chius ; who says, that the camel is so 
called on account of its swiftness. The 
latter term has been adopted by the mo- 
derns, but with some confusion in the 
application of it to the species. Aldro- 
vandus, Gesner, Linneus, and Buffon, 
have all given it to the camel with one 
dorsal bunch. ‘Tepontinus, quoted by 
Gesner, Johnston, and Bell, the British 
traveller into Russia and China, reverse 
the names, and call the camel with two 
dorsal bunches the dromedary. Mr. 
Bell relates that he found many drome- 
daries on the banks of the Volga among 
the Tartars, who, he says, have few 
Arabian camels. It is not improbable 
that the name dromedary may be applied 
to a high-bred, swift-footed variety of 
both species. But however that may 
be, it is better to discontinue it entirely, 
as a specific appellation, and to follow 
Aristotle and Pliny in calling the species 
with one dorsal bunch the Arabian 
camel, as Dr. Shaw has judiciously done 
in his General Zoology. 

The best account of the species and 
varieties of camel which we have seen, is 
in Russel’s History of Aleppo. Jf our 
author had been acquainted with this 
work, and had particularly attended to 
the note quoted in our last volume, 
p- 945, he would, we doubt not, have 
given a different description of the ap- 
paratus for preserving fresh water in the 
stomach of this interesting quadruped. 


through the Three Grand Kingdoms of Ani- 


mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, translated from Gmelin’s last Edition of the celebrated 
Systema Nature, by Sir Charles Linné, amended and enlarged by the Improvements and 


Discoveries of later Naturalists and Societics. 


Part 2. 


Vol. 


IN our review of the former volumes 
of this translation we expressed a wish 
that Dr. Turton, instead of Gmelin’s edi- 
tion of the Systema, had taken for the 
ground-work of his version the last edi- 


of the Medical Glossary. 


By Witiiam Turton, M.D. Author 
I. 8vo. 

tion published by Linneus, and had taken 
from ‘Gmelin only such alterations and 
additions asarereal improvements. When 
we first laid our hands on this fifth vo- 
lume, which relates to the vegetable 
3K 4 
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kingdom, we felt a recurrence of the 
same wish with a greater degree of soli- 
citous earnestness. The readers who re- 
quire an English translation of that part 
of the work which describes the animal 
kingdom are comparatively few. Zoo- 
logy, in its full extent, and in its more 
difficult branches, is not a fashionable 
pursuit with the unlearned; and there 
are many circumstances which will pro. 
bably prevent its ever becoming gene- 
rally prevalent. But botany has charms 
which are almost universally attractive : 
the love of plants is found in all ranks of 
life, and is peculiarly suited to the ele- 
gant taste and delicate feelings of the 
female sex. ‘The number of greenhouses 
and stoveshas rapidly increased within the 
course of a few years, and may justly be 
ranked among the most refined luxuries 
of the present age. The pleasure of pos- 
sessing these must be greatly increased 
by a scientific acquaintance with their 
contents, and a capacity to arrange them 
according to their respective relations 
and affinities. Jt was, therefore, highly 
desirable, that the second part of the Sys- 
tema Nature should appear in our na- 
tive language, with the addition of the 
numerous exotics which, since the death 
of Linnzus, have been poured in upon 
us trom the remotest regions of the earth. 
We were accordingly disposed to give a 
cordial welcome to this part of Dr. 
Turton’s Jabours; but our pleasure was 
not a little diminished by the apprehen- 
sion thatourunlearned, and especially our 
fair readers, were to contemplate these 
treasures in the perverse arrangemeit 
of Gmelin. This was clearly announced 
to usin the title page. The fifth, as well 
as the former volumes, is szid to be 
translated from Gmelin’s last edition of 
the celebrated Systema Nature. But 
here, as in many other instances, we 
have found reascn to acknowledge the 
truth of the old adage, fronti nulla fi- 
des; an adage which a reviewer almost 
instinctively translates, there is no trust- 
ing totitle pages. Many atime has the 
discovery given usa painful mortifica- 
tion. For once, it affords us a lively 
pleasure. Dr. ‘Turton, certainly not for 
his own advantage, has sacrificed truth 
to the uniformity cf his title pages; and 
has not even thought it worth his while, 
either in a preface or by any otber me- 
thod, to give us any intimation of his 
departure from his original plan; and 
yet his fifth volume may with almost as 
much propriety be stiled a translation of 
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Ray’s Historia Plantarum as of Gmelin’s 
edition of the Systema Vegetabilium. , 
He has not only separated the classes 
icosandria and polyandria, which have 
been most absurdly blended together by 
the last editor, but has also replaced all 
the classes which had before been abo- 
lished by Thunberg, and has restored the 
whole of the Linnzan arrangement, with 
the single exception of the order mono- 
gamia, in the class syngenesia. And in 
this small’ deviation from the original 
system he is sanctioned by the sterling 
judgment of Dr. Smith and Professor 
Willdenow. He has, in fact, given the 
inglish reader an abridged translation 
of the last and incomparably the best 
edition of the Species Plantarum, now 
publishing at Berlin. The order of the 
genera and species, the terms of his ge- 
neric and specific characters, and the ad- 
ditions of new plants are all taken from 
Willdenow, wherever Willdenow varies 
either from Gmelin or Linneus. But it 
is not merely a copy of Willdenow: the 
new genera chiefly of Austrasian plants, 
instituted by Dr. Smith, with many new 
species under the old genera, which were 
not known to Willdenow, are carefully 
added; so that Dr. Turton’s work has 
a just claim to be esteemed the fullest 
enumeration which has ever appeared, 
and will enable the female botanical stu- 
dent to find out the genus, species, and 
name, of the rarest exotics which she 
may have the happiness to possess. 

Dr. Smith and Professor Willdenow 
having, without the knowledge of each 
other, named distinct genera in honour 
of Persoon, an honour well merited by 
his skilful investigation of the intricate 
tribe of fungi, Dr. , Turton inadvertently 
inserted both genera, each in its proper 
place, under thesame name. This error 
he has corrected in his table of errata, 
and has properly directed that Willde- 
now’s personia should be called: caraba, 
the name originally given to it by Aublet, 
its first describer; a disposition to which, 
we coubt not, the candour of the learned 
Professor will readily submit, from the 
consideration that Dr. Smith’s genus is 
an original one, which has not been pre 
sented to the scientific world under any 
other name. 

The translation is, as in the former 
volumes, generally faithful and judicious, 
and will be readily understood by all 
who are possessed either of Withering’s, 
Hull’s, Martyn’s, or any other English 
elementary work. And to some of these 
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the young botanist must necessarily ap- 
ply; for of Linnzus’s introductory ex- 
planation of the vegetable kingdom only 
a small part is translated, giving little 
more than a brief account of the fructi- 
fication. ‘The definitions, as far as they 
go, are clear and accurate, that of the 
follicle excepted, which is said to bea 
single-valved pericarp, opening longitu- 
dinally on one side, and containiry loose 
seeds. The idea directly conveyed by 
the last phrase is totally inconsistent with 
the essential principles of vegetation. 
Loose seeds can derive no nutriment 
from the parent plant, and will never 
come to maturity. ‘The original is fol- 
liculus membranaceus, univalvis, latere 
dehiscens, a seminibus distinctus. Its 
meaning, though not completely express- 


ed, certainly is that the receptacle of the 
seeds is attached to the pericarp at its 
base, and is unconnected with it in any 
other part. 

The present volume includes the class 
polyandria, and Dr. Turton will doubt- 
less wait for the completion of Willde- 
now’s valuable edition, before he brings 
his version to a close, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished by the merely 
English botanist. We have observed 
several errors of the press, not mentioned 
in the table of errata, which, we trust, 
will be carefully corrected in a future 
edition; and as the botanical part of the 
work is likely to have a more extensive 
sale than the rest, Dr. Turton will pro- 
bably be induced to reprint it in a des 
tached form, 


Art. IX. A New Lilustration of the Sexual System of Linnaeus. By Rosrxt Jous 
Tuornton, 4. D. tc. Folio. 


«* TO turn the penny, once, a wit 
Upon a curious fancy hit ; 
Henge out a board, on which he boasted, 
¢ Dinner for threepence, boiled and roasted ! 
The hungry read, and in thcy trip, 
With eager eye and smacking lip : 
* Here, bring this boiled and roasted pray.’ 
Enter potatoes, dressed each way : 
All stared and rose, the house forsook, 
The dinner cursed, and kicked the cook. 
My landlord found, poor Patrick Kelly, 
There is no jesting with the belly. 
«* Now can’t you guess the application ! 
Don't raise too high an expectation.” 


So sang, or so said our English Ros- 
cius, forty years ago, in one of his hu- 
morous prologues. Whether Dr. Thorne 
ton had never heard of this luckless 
Hibernian, or confident of his own 
powers, had no doubt of equalling the 
most lofty expectations which could pos- 
sibly be excited, we know not: but cer- 
tain it is, that he did not hesitate, pre- 
vious to the appearance of this new 
illustration of the Sexual System in suc- 
cessive numbers, to publish a prospectus, 
at least as full of promise as the hum- 
bler board of poor Paddy. It was re- 
commended alike to the lover of science 
and the lover of elegance, as a great 
national work: it was described at its 
outset, in a dedication to the queen, as 
intended to exceed all works of the kind 
on the continent, and to be not only (by 
employing the first artists of this coun- 
try) a national honour, but an eternal 
memorial of tha; protection which is 
granted to science by her most graci- 
Qus Majesty: its patronage was pom. 


pously announced as comprehending her 
most gracious majesty, their royal high- 
nesses the prince and princess of Wales, 
and the duke of Gloucester; their se- 
rene highnesses the princess of Wirtem- 
berg, and the princess Sophia of Glou- 
cester ; nine foreign kings and poten- 
tates; seventy-four English, and five 
foreign nobility ; one hundred and ninee 
ty-four gentry ; two hundred and sixty- 
six medical gentlemen, twenty florists, 
and fourteen public bodies, at the time 
when only one hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers were deficient, beyond which 
number not a single individual was to 
have the honour and happiness of pose 
sessing this superb work. Its claim to 
general admiration was to be founded 
partly on the fairness of the paper, the 
beauty of the letter, the accuracy of the 
figures, and the splendour of the colour- 
ed engravings: but, as in these, Dr. 
Thornton was to be indebted entirely to 
the talents and skill of professional 
workmen and artists, it would naturally 
be taken for granted, that the part exe- 
cuted by himself would possess an equal 
degree of pre-eminent excellence. He 
could not but be sensible that, as the 
superior qualities of the paper and type 
are merely decorations, so the engrav- 
ings, though in some degree illustrative, 
are chiefly ornamental; and that the 
substance, the life, and the spirit must 
be sought for in the matter, the facundia 
and the /ucidus ordo of the literary.com- 
position. For, if we suppose him un- 
acquainted with the mishap of Patrick 
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Kelly, he could not be a stranger to the 
maxims of Horace.~ And if, for a mo- 
ment, he had entertained the idea, that 
the richnesss and magnificence of the 
embellishments could compensate for the 
poverty and squalidness of the work it- 
self, the 


*« Inceptis gravibus plernmque & magna 
professis 

Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus & alter 

Assuitur pannus” 


of the Roman didactic poet, must have 
occurred to his memory, and checked 
the insolence of the presumptuous hope. 
Such a presumptuous hope he appears 
not to have entertained; but to have felt 
the necessity of keeping pace, in his 
own exertions, with the best artists of. 
the age. His plan of the work, as it 
was detailed in his original proposals, 
and repeated almost verbatim in his first 
number, is such as required no small 
degree of knowledge and diligence. 


«* The object of this work, therefore, will 
be, to trace in as perspicuous a manner as 
possible, the philosophical principles of bo- 
tany, from the earliest times, up to the pre- 
sent period; and by faithful and well exe- 
cnt engravings, of the several subjects of 
investigation, to render this curious and inte- 
resting enquiry level to every one’s compre- 
hension. 

«* Following the order of nature, I shall 
begin with the seed committed to the 
ground. and trace its various evolutions, 
until the root, stem, branches, and leaves 
are formed. J shall here chiefly dwell on the 
anatomy of the root, their diversity, of forms, 
and office. 

«© The object of my next consideration 
will be, to display the organized structure of 
the stem and branches, when I shall con- 
sider the several juices of plants, with the 
motion of the sap. 

‘© Pursuing the course of nature, I shall 
next contemplate the various appendages at- 
tached to the stems and branches, explain- 
ing the organization and design of each. 

«« Next I shall examine into the structure 
and variety of leaves; their relationship to 
light; the evolution from them of oxygen 
and other airs. 

«« My next enquiry will be ‘he food of 
plants, when I shall enter widely into the 
consideration of the principles of agriculture. 

‘© Arriving at the flower, I shall consider 
its structure; the uses of the several parts 
which compose it; whena full enquiry will 
be made respecting the sexual relationship, 
with a refutation of the objections which 
have been raised against this doctrine. 

“« ‘Thus far the natural history of botany. 

«© T shall next lay before my readers an 
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account of the origin of systems, when those 
of Rivinus, ‘Tournetort, &c. will be given, 
with a full explanation of the sexual system 
of Linnaeus. 

‘“¢ In the order of the discoveries, the 
lives of the several eminent botanists will be 
comprehended, with their portraits, includ- 
ing the most celebrated professors and bota- 
tanical writers of the present day. 

«¢ After this introduction, I shall com- 
mence with a translation of the genera of 
plants of Linnzus.” 


Here the delineation of the plan in the 
first number stops: but in the original 
proposals Dr. Thornton proceeds thus ; 
*© to which will be added, all the dis- 
coveries made since his time. In order 
to render the science of botany as sim- 
ple as possible, the classes of Linnzus 
will be reduced to twelve, his genera 
new arranged, and tables given, in- 
vented by the author, comprising the 
easiest discriminating characters.”’ 

It must strike all our readers that this 
proposed translation of the Genera Plan- 
tarum, is spoken of as the commencement 
of the work ; but by what it is to be fol- 
lowed, we arenottold. It seems, how- 
ever, evident, that it could not be the 
intention of the author to comprize 
more than the introduction in the twelve 
or fourteen numbers, which, according 
tothe original proposals, were to com- 
plete the splendid part of this great na- 
tional work. And to effect this in the 
compass of about one hundred and sixty- 
eight folio pages would require a com- 
pression of matter, we believe hitherto 
unexampled. It would be to squeeze 
an Iliad into a nutshell. 

Dr. Thornton’s subscribers must soon 
have been sensible that his powers of 
compression are very feeble, and that 
he would execute only a small part of 
his plan within the assigned limits. This, 
however, he himselt did not soon dis- 
cover; for, after the publication of the 
fitth number, he still pledged himself to 
the purchasers, that the whole should 
not extend to more than twelve or four- 
teen, and should comprize all the philo- 
sophical principles of botany. It was not 
till the thirteenth number appeared, that 
a ray of light darted upon him, and 
convinced him that, the illustration of 
the seed vessel and seed being yet un- 
finished, the other branches of his pro- 
mised philosophical enquiry could not 
be dispatched in thesfourteenth. But 
this enlargement of his intellect was 
not all clear gain. It was obtained at 
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a lamentable expence of memory. Not- 
withstanding he had expressly declared 
in his first proposals, and had repeated 
more than once in the progress of the 
work, that his object was to trace, in as 
perspicuous a manner as possible, the 
philosophical principles of botany ; he now, 
in 1802, gravely tells his subscribers, 
that “ when he first daunched forth his 
New Illustration of the Sexual System of 
Linnzus, the horizon was overcast, and 
the sciences and arts checked by the ex- 
pences and uncertainties of a war involv- 
ing the whole of Europe:” that there- 
fore “no intention could at that time be 
entertained of entering into philosophical 
disquisitions : but the prospect of returning 
peace, and therevival of thearts, dawning, 
he was persuaded by several well-wishers 
to what they were pleased to call a national 
work, to enlarge his views,which were be- 
fore, of necessity, so extremely limited; 
and considering the high respectability of 
the body of his subscribers, and the natu- 
ral inherent spirit of the British nation, he 
has consented to their wishes, and trusts, 
and hopes, that in so doing, he has ¢he 
more — the large bulk of subscribers, 
fully able to appreciate the different va- 
lues of a & or a contracted illustration of 
the most lovely of the sciences.” 

, So true is the observation of the poet, 
that 


«« Nature to all things fixed the limits fit, 

And wisely curbed proud man’s pretending 
wit. 

As on the land while here the occan gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains ; 

Thus in the soul while memory prevails, 

The solid power of understanding fails ; 

Wien beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s soft figures melt away.” 

He at length proposed that the work 
should extend to about twenty numbers. 
Seventeen are now before us; and we 
are called upon by our duty to the pub- 
lic to state how much is done, and to ap- 
preciate, to the best of our judgment, 
how well it is done. Knowing nothing 
of Dr. Thornton, but through the me- 
dium of his publications, and total stran- 
gers to all his connexions, we trust that 
our minds are free from every improper 
bias ; and as we shall nothing extenuate, 
so we shall set down nought in malice. 

The first section of twelve pages con- 
tains only the plan of the work. The 
second is devoted to an explanation of 
the three kingdoms of nature, and a fan- 
ciful comparison of the great families of 
plants, with the different ranks of civilized 
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society, translated with little variation 
from the Systema Nature. The whole 
would scarcely have filled two pages, 
but to swell it to the bulk of four, it is 
stuffed with two quotations from Milton, 
with a long note from Aristotle and Ci- 
cero, and a pious address to the Deity» 
from Fenelon, which, having like Bayes’s 
prologue, an universal fitness, would do 
equally well for any part of any system 
of natural history, that ever has been, or 
ever will be published. 

Hitherto we have been only in the 
porch. The third section conducts us 
over the threshold, and introduces us 
into the vestibule of this magnificent na- 
tional edifice. It is entitled, The different 
hinds of seed vessels, and informs us in a 
style of beautiful simplicity, that “ as the 
crysalis of the silk worm 1s included in a 
golden tomb, so is the seed guarded in a 
similar manner : and that for the farther 
purpose of the protection of the seed, 
nature has sometimes filled this vessel 
with air, as in the bladder senna ; or with 
down, as in the bean and cotton plant.” 
The pericarp is distinguished, as usual, 
into the capsule, silique, legume, follicle, 
drupe, pome, berry, and strobile, with 
the addition of the nut, which Dr. Thorn- 
ton exultingly tells us, twice within the 
compass of three lines, he has considered 
as a distinct species of pericarp ; adding 
that the almond, which, according to 
Linneus, is a dry drupe, perhaps would 
better follow the ensign of the nut. ‘The 
berry (bacca) he defines, a pulpy seed- 
vessel, enclosing, numerous seeds, dispers- 
ed throughout the pulp. By inserting 
the word numerous he excludes all the 
monospermous berries of Linnezus, as 
well as the fruit of the rubus, which, 
according to Linneus, is a compound 
berry, having a single seed embedded in 
the pulp of each cf its component parts. 
And to make it evident that his idea of 
a bacea is alike inaccurate and imperfect, 
he has figured, as an instance of it, the 
fruit, in popular language,.called a straw- 
berry; which Linneus terms an improper 
bacca, and which, according to his own 
definition, is not a bacca at all. 

The fifth section enumerates the com- 
ponent parts of the seed, to illustrate 
which Dr. Thornton, following almost 
every author from the days of Grew, has 
chosen the common garden bean. But 
with Grew before him, who is a model 
for clearness of method and perspicuity 
of description, though his style is now 
become obsolete and apparently stiff, he 
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bas contrived, if contrivance it can be 
called, to jumble together a mass of mat- 
ter, like the original chaos, without form 
and void. In the course of our literary 
labours we have seldom met with a more 
striking example of confused conceptions, 
puerile misplaced reflections, slovenly 
construction, and inaccurate, ungramma- 
tical language. In support of part of 
our censure, we appeal without fear of 
contradiction to the following sentence. 

“The pod of the bean, as you have 
before learnt, is a legume composed of 
two valves, which were the pieces or 
shells, which the bean divides into, filled 
with the softest down, which appears, 
viewed by the microscope, a clustre of 
blebs or bladders.” 

We have already hinted, that in the pro- 
gress of the work, our author’s memory 
seems to be impaired. We now begin to 
suspect that it was never very strong, 
owing, doubtless, to the impetuous and 
desultory character of his imagination; 
for of judgment, as our readers will soon 
be convinced, he has “ a plentiful lack.” 
Through the whole of what he pleases 
to call his Mlustration of the Sexual Sy- 
stem of Linneus, he considers his readers 
as entirely ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of botany and natural philosophy : 
but though he forms so mean anopinion of 
their knowledge, he makes them amends 
by attributing to them a flattering acute- 
ness of apprehension, a certain intuitive 
discernment, which enables them to per- 
ceive what he ovght4o have said, and to 
penetrate into the inmost recesses of his 
mind, when more is meant than meets 
the eye or ear. He could not otherwise 
have considered them, as having already 
learnt that the pod of a bean is a legume 
composed of two valves. For all thathe has 
told them concerning a legume is in the 
last section, and at the distance of little 
more than a single page, where it takes 
up not quite two lines, and where nota 
word about the valves is to be found. 
But like a true Englishman he spoils the 
compliment in the same breath. He 
seems to have no doubt of their receiv- 
ing, on his simple authority, as palpable 
an absurdity as ever insulted the com- 
mon sense of mankind ; that these two 
valves of the pod, #. e. the case or cover- 
ing of the bean, were, sometime, he does 
not say when, the pieces or shells into 
which the bean itself divides. 

Of puerile misplaced reflection the fol- 
lowing is a sufficient proof. “ The bean 
itself naturally divides into two lobes. If 
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you examine the surface of these lobes 
there will not be found the smallest in- 
equality, all is smooth and glossy, where- 
as the finest polish of human ingenuity 
is extremely rough. Only view the best 
wrought needle, it presents to your eye 
nothing but huge inequalities, whereas 
the works of the Almighty ever manifest 
the most astonishing perfection.” 

Nothing gives us a more sincere and 
lively pleasure than to observe the mind 
of the naturalist animated with a pre- 
vailing rational piety ; but even piety it- 
self loses much of its yenerable character, 
when founded on misconceived ideas, or 
introduced on trivial occasions, and out 
of its proper place. 

Of slovenly construction, the last mem- 
ber of the sentence first quoted, begin- 
ning with the second which, is a conspi- 
cuous instance. 

Of inaccurate, ungrammatical lan- 
guage, there is scarcely a page in the 
whole work, where Dr. Thornton gives 
his own words, which would not afford 
at least one example. Let the follow. 
ing suffice. 

“ By making a transverse sectionalong 
the lobes, there will be seen on the sur- 
face small vessels imterposed among the 
blebs, which even to the naked eye 
has a greener appearance than the other 
parts.” 

To form an idea of the perplexity in 
the general arrangement, it would be 
necessary to read the whole section ; but 
we cannot think it worth either our 
time or paper and ink, and we are per- 
suaded that ne one would thank us 
for giving ourselves the trouble of tran- 
scribing it. 

The sixth section explains the uses of 
the several parts of the seed: and here, 
as according to his own account, he ven- 
tures. to ditier from other botanists, it is 
fit that he should be permitted to give 
his ideas in his own language. 

*« The pericarp is usually represented, by 
botanists, as solely destined for protection ; 
whereas, its chief and primary use is the 
nourishment of the young seeds. Hence 
the pericarp, or column in its centre, serves 
the office of placenta to the embryos; the 
seeds being, as we saw before, attached to 
them by a thread, or pedicle, which bears an 
analogy to the umbilical chord of the foetus, 
so little do even the subordinate parts of 
creation lose by comparison with the higher. 

«* This chord is very visidle in the bean 
and nut, and indeed exists in every plant ; 
but, as the embryos increase in growth, this 
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turition may now be said to be performed : 
and as the chord becomes in the child a liga- 
ment, so the pod assumes a new appearance, 
and becomes a dry husk ; and its valves sepa- 
rating, the seeds are dropped from within its 
bosom, which may not be unaptly stiled a 
second birth. 

«« An objection may, perhaps, be started 
to this doctrine, from the consideration of 
succulent and stony fruits; but these, in 
their early stage, have the same organization 
as pericarps. 

«© We have an example of this in the pear 
and the mango; and it may be observed, 
that the deposit of hard, woody, or stony 
particles, does not take place til! a consider- 
able time after the full formation of the 
embryo. Young filberts, or the walnuts 
which we use for pickles, are also very 
familiar examples of the soft state of the 
early shell. 

““ ‘The woody shell may therefore be con- 
sidered as a true pericarp; and, as the man- 
ner in which the kernel is able to escape 
froin its inclosure is a matter of no small 
wonder to the contemplators of nature, it 
certainly deserves our present consideration. 

« For the escape of the seed, the hard 
shell, acted on by heat and moisture, and 
the rarefaction of the air within, and force 
of the struggling embryos, endeavouring ‘ to 
burst their cearments,’ opens ‘ its marble 
jaws,’ and this with a facility excceding 
common apprehension. 

*« For this purpose shells are like pericarps, 
which first seem of one valve, one entire 
piece, scarcely shewing even a line of sepa- 
ration, and then divide, as the occasion re- 
quires, into several different compartments, 
or pieces, but more usually into two, which 
might be conjectured from observing the 
natural division that takes place in walnuts, 
apricots, and other stone fruits.” 


Confusion worse confounded ! 

How shall we understand the begin- 
ning of the second sentence, “ hence 
the pericarp or column in its centre?” 
Is it the or explanatory or disjunctive? 
If explanatory, the whole and one of its 
parts are represented as the same thing ; 
and this, it cannot be denied, is in our 
author’s characteristic manner. He 
has already taught us, that the division 
of a bean may be converted into the 
divisions of its pod, the case or covering 
in which it is contained; or to adopt a 
familiar illustration, that a man’s leg 
and thigh may become his stockings and 
breeches. But it would be uncandid to 
suppose him always blundering. Let 
the or then be disjunctive, and let us un- 
derstand Dr. ‘Thornton to mean, that 
sometimes the pericarp, and sometimes 
the column in its centre, serves the ofhice 
of placenta to the embryos, still there is 
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no clear discrimination between the 
whole, and part of that whole. And 
with this interpretation, to what shall we 
refer the plural pronoun, them? ‘lhe 
word embryos is the only preceding plu- 
ral substantive; but the embryos are, 
in this case, the sceds themselves, and 
though it is too often true of the humaa 
species in a figurative sense, we never 
heard of any inanimate being that was 
either literally or metaphorically attach. 
ed to itself. The plural pronoun must, 
therefore, be referred to the pericarp 
and its central column, taken collec. 
tively, and the or should have been and. 
But still there is the same want of dis- 
tinction between a part and the whole; 
for the columella or central column is 
considered by all botanists as part of a 
capsule which is one species of pericarp. 

Despairing to make either sense or 
grammar of this part of the sentence, 
let us pursue the suggested analogy as 
it is further illustrated. 

«* The thread, or pedicle, bears an 
analogy to the umbilical chord of the 
feetus, and as after animal parturition 
is performed, the umbilical chord be- 
comes in the child the suspensors liga- 
ment of the liver, so”— Who would 
not expect to hear that the thread, or pe- 
dicle still retains its general form and 
firmness, and having discharged one im- 
portant office, is made permanently sub- 
servient to another? But we are teld no 
such thing. ‘ The thread or pedicle is 
moreover well known to wither, and in 
a short time to lose the whole of its 
vegetable organization.” What then? 
* So the pod assumes a new appearance, 
and becomes a dry husk, and its valves 
separating, the seeds are dropped from 
within its bosom, which may not be un- 
aptly stiled a second birth.”” Thus, by 
a dexterous legerdemain, the pedicle en- 
tirely disappears, and we are presented 
with the pod, which our author has al- 
ready told us, serves the office of a pla- 
centa to the embryo seeds, and which he 
now says, bears an analogy to the umbili- 
cal chord; but he must be a skilful jug- 
gler indeed to render the deception com- 
pleat, and make us imagine, that either 
one or the other of them resembles it in 
becoming a dry husk after the time of 
parturition, and permitting, ‘* by the se- 
paration of its valves, the new-born child 
to drop from within its bosom, so as to 
receive What may not be unaptly stiled a 
second birth.” Lr 
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the subordinate parts of the creation 
with the higher :” so little is he apprized, 
that a real general analogy may be ren- 
dered ridiculous by carrying it too far, 
and pursuing it too minutely. 

The other parts of the quotation would 
afford ample matter for similar animad- 
version. The same confusion of ideas 
and terms prevails throughout. The 
woody or stony shell, which encloses 
the seeds of some plants, is now a true 
pericarp, and now only like one; and 
* for the escape of the seéd, acted on by 
heat and moisture, and the rarefaction 
of the air’ within, and force of the strug- 
glingembryos endeavouring to burst their 
cearments, it opens its marble jaws with 
a facility,” and in a manner “exceeding,” 
not only a “common,” but even Dr. 
Thornton’s “ apprehension.” 

The remainder of this comparatively 
long section consists chiefly of extracts 
from Grew and Bonnet, concerning the 
uses of the three coats of the ariilus “of 
the seed, and of the two inclosed lobes. 
He does not agree with Grew in think- 
ing, that the chief design of the arillus is 
the filtering of the water for the nourish- 
ment of the seed, though he allows that, 
if the arillus be extremely thin, the wa- 
ter pervades it: but asserts, that ‘ it is 
a wise protection for it, as the shell of an 
egg defends the young chick, and being 
indigestible, the see-1 passes through the 
bodies of animals when swallowed whole, 
and being of an oleaginous nature, pre- 
vents a too copious influx of moisture 
from coming to the lobes, which are sure 
to destroy them.” Indulging that “ free- 
dom of enquiry for which the present 
age is so remarkable,” and disdaining to 
receive “ with oracular veneration the 
ipse dixit of a great name,” but at the 
same time “ with all due deference,”’ he 
differs also from Linneus himself, with 
respect to the propriety of callitg these 
lebes cotyledons, and thinks that they 
are not analogous to the cotyledons of 
beasts, which correspond with the human 
placenta, but bear a much stronger affi- 
nity with the mamme or breasts, and 
* torm a kind of milk, which is convey- 
ed to the plantule by means of the re- 
turning vessels which descend to it from 
the substance of the lobes.”” As an illus- 
tration, if not a support of his opinion, he 
observes, that “ the mucilage of almonds 
has obtained the appellation of mi/k of 
almonds, and that the liquor procured 
from barley when it is germinated is call- 
ed sweetwort,” and adds with great gra- 
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vity, “ new milk, we know, has precisely 
the same taste”!!! Surely the sensible ape 
pearance and qualities of these prepara» 
tions are sufficient reasons for their res 
spective names, without seeking for their 
origin in the physiology of the seed lobes. 
But no absurdity or opposition to fact 
can stop the Doctor in his ardent pursuit 
of analogies. As the number of coty- 
ledons, we beg his pardon, of mammz 
or breasts, is different in different seeds, 
‘it is thus,” he observes, ‘‘with the parent 
animal which possesses two or more 
dugs.” This all the world knew. But 
we, at least, did not know that “ the 
number of dugs is always proportioned 
by nature to the offspring to be produc- 
ed, and that asin a litter of pigs, each 
pig always goes to its own dug, and ne- 
ver usurps that of another, so children, 
when first born, shew the same partiality 
to one breast.” Ifthis were strictly and 
universally true, the cow must have at 
one birth at least double the young of 
the human mother; whereas both of 
them have generally only one, and the 
woman, we believe, has twins more fre- 
quently than the cow. We have con- 
sulted those who have had more experi- 
ence in these matters than ourselves, and 
are assured that new-born children do 
not shew a partiality for one breast, but, 
which may easily be explained on other 
principles, are often found to incline to 
that which they sucked last. Were we 
even to admit the Doctor’s assumption 
as a fact, to make it harmonize with his 
system, a2 woman should always bear 
twins, each of which should have exclu- 
sively its own breast. 

All that is said of the seminal or dis- 
similar leaves, with the exception of eight 
or ten lines, is taken verbatim from Grew 
and Bonnet: but these eight or ten lines 
demonstrate that Dr. Thornton did not 
understand what he had read and partly 
transcribed. For though Dr. Grew ex- 
pressly and rightly says, that * the dissi- 
milar leaves are the very lobes of the 
seed, divided, expanded, and thus ad- 
vanced ;” or as he afterwards explains 
it, “ are nothing else but the main body 
of the seed,” and relates at large how 
he came to make the discovery ; our 
author, with his usual misconception, 
says, that the seminal leaves issue from 
the seed, and may be called appendages to 
the lobes. 

We find, as we proceed, in almost 
every page, new instances of the same 
carelessness and insufficiency. But we 
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are weary of pointing out the defects of 
this boasted national work, and of expos- 
ing the imbecility of its projector. We 
will, therefore, relieve our readers as 
well as ourselves from the prosecution 
of an irksome task, by making a rapid 
analysis of the remainder. Indeed we 
should not have extended our animad- 
versions on it to so great a length, if it 
had not been so pompously obtruded on 
the public, and if Dr, Thornton had not 
so frequently been the herald of his own 
praise, in a succession of detached adver- 
tisements, which have carried the busi- 
ness of puffing to its acmé of pertection. 

As there is an undeniable connection 
between vegetation and air, all the mo- 
dern discoveries concerning the nature 
and constitution of the atmosphere are 
detailed at full length, and for the most 
part in the words of the original authors. 
‘The Illustration of the Sexual System of 
Linnzus includes, of course, a system 
of chemistry; it teaches the botanical 
student the analysis and synthesis of 
compound bodies ; the properties ot vital 
air and azote; of oxygen, caloric, and 
light ; and the composition of water, 
which also, as essential to vegetable life, 
could not be omitted, nor consequently 
the nature of hydrogen or inflammable 
air. 

The tenth section, entitled, the compo- 
sition of fixed air, we are tempted to tran- 
scribe at full length; not to give our rea- 
ders any information on the subject, but 
as a specimen of Dr. ‘Vhornton’s, or his 
printer’s skill in the art of dilatation, or 
of spreading out a small quantity of mat- 
ter over a large surface of paper 

S€ SECTION X. 
“ VW. The Composition of fixed air. 

“ Synthesis of carbonic acid air or 
fixed air ; or the union of its two consti- 

its parts—charcoal and oxygen air. 

As the composition of fixed air is 
easiest understood by synthesis, we shall 
ly mention, that if wood or charcoal be 
immt in oxygen air it will be converted 
ito an acid gas, whose weight will equal 
the sum of the weights ot the charcoal 
hich has been consumed, and the oxy- 
sen air employed.” 

Chis, with the addition of four lines 
from Prior, prefixed as a motto; and of 
two short notes occupying less than six 
liaes, on the properties of fixed air, and 
te proportign of its constituent parts ; 
and, as Bob Short says in the Spectator, 
with the aid of preper distances, covers a 


folio page. 
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In the section on the connection of air 
with vegetation, besides two long quota- 
tions from Dr. Darwin’s Botanic Gar- 
den, we have Mr. Boyle’s original pro- 
posals, to try the effect of the pneumatic 
engine exhausted, on plants, seeds, &c. 
transcribed from the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions of the Year 1665; an Account 
of the Institution of the Royal Society, 
and of the invention of the air pump; 
the experiments of Mr. Cruikshank, to 
shew the effect of soaked barley on air 
in a close vessel, and of Dr. Ingenhouz, 
with a view to ascertain what species or 
mixture of airs is most favourable to 
the growth of seeds. 

The twelfth section discusses the quese 
tion, whether oxygen is supplied to seeds 
through any other medium than water 
percolating the earth. And for this pur- 
pose Mayow, Evelyn, Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, and Sir Hugh Platt, are produced us 
approximating to the truth, and Dr. In- 
genhouz as really proving the fecundat- 
ing power of vital air absorbed by the 
earth. 

‘The thirteenth section is on the ferti- 
lizing power of snow. ‘The names given 
in the new French calendar to the 
months, November, December, January, 
February, and March, being derived 
from the dew or fogs, the frost, the snow, 
the rain, and the wind, which are sup- 
posed respectively to prevail in those 
successive months,and which Dr. Thorn- 
ton regards as the five great instruments 
of oxygenation, he cannot resist the temp- 
tation of giving the whole French ca- 
lendar: and that we on this side of the 
water may not be behind hand with our 
ambitious rivals and adversaries, he pa- 
triotically proposes a new nomenclature 
to our English calendar, beginning with 
November, or as he would call it, the 
foggy month,and going on in order thro’ 
the trosty, the snowy, the thawing, the 
windy,the showery, the budding, the tlow- 
ering or mowing, the ripening, the reap- 
ing, the sowing andthe shedding months, 
Each of these months in the new English 
calendar is illustrated by poetical quota- 
tions from Thomson, Watts, &c. which, 
if they answer no other purpose, fill 
nearly three pages. And who will com- 
plain that the room which they take up 
is misapplied, when he considers their 
close connection with the New Illustration 
of the Sexual System? 

The essence of the thirteenth section 
consists of a quotation from Dr. Grev, 
on the nature of snow, a reference to 
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Miller and Evelyn, to prove that they 
considered snow as having the properties 
of a manure, and two experiments made 
by Hassenfratz to prove that there is 
more oxygen in snow than in rain water. 

The fourteenth section, on the utility 
of winds, is rich in information, won- 
derfully compressed ; for though swelled 
by two questions from the Botanic Gar- 
den, it takes up only two pages. Leav- 
ing out four introductory lines, the 
whole is verbatim as follows : 

« In this month (February) the sun 
occasionally bursts out, and melts the 
ice and snow covering the earth. 

« The glebe being resolved, the month 
mext in succession is Ventose (March), 
or, in our new English calendar, the 
windy month. 

“« The air being at this time com- 
pressed by cold, a greater quantity of 
oxygen is found in a given volume, and 
the winds act as a kind of bellows to the 
earth. Thus more oxygen is absorbed 
by the land, and (astonishing conse- 
quence!) the beneficial process of oxyge- 
nation is still farther carried on.” 

The answer to the question proposed 
im the fifteenth section, why rain pro- 
motes germination more than spring or 
river water, is equally concise. It ap- 
pears from the experiments of Hassen- 
tratz on rain water under an exhausted 
receiver, that the air which escapes con- 
tains a greater proportion of oxygen 
than either river water, spring water, or 
even atmospheric air. 

To section the sixteenth, on the power 
of certain oxygenated substances to ac- 
celerate the progress of germination, 
the immortal Mayow, the unfortunate 
Lavoisier, the philosophic Humboldt, 
Professor Pohi, Jacquin, Vander Schott, 
Von Uslar, Dr. Hooper, and the learned 
Dr. Darwin, all contribute their respec- 
tive quotas, Dr. Thornton keeping in 
the back ground, and addressing his 
readers es in a note, in which, how- 
ever, with great self-complacence he in- 
forms them, that “ his New Illustration 
of the Sexual System of Linnezus was be- 
gun long before Dr. Darwin’s elaborate 
Phytologia, and the plan publicly pro- 
posed ; and that the performances do not 
interfere, but mutually assist each other ; 
that Dr. Darwin addresses his readers 
as already conversant in botany, and 
adepts in the new chemistry ; whereas 
his work supposes in his readers a total 
wnacquaintance with all kind of che- 
mical and botanical knowledge; that he 
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expatiates on the several subjects he ha$ 
to treat of, and leads his readers, step 
by step, from lesser to higher flights, 
enforcing afl the while his instructions 
by plates, which, from their fine execu- 
tio 1 (as is universally allowed), may be 
as a substitute for the plants themselves, 
and which he conceives to be the readiest 
way of attaining a knowledge of the 
useful and delightful science of botany.”’ 

The seventeenth and eighteenth sec- 
tions are on the earth’s internal heat ; 
and in them Dr. Thornton takes an am- 
ple range, for they occupy no less than 
sixty-six pages, nearly as much as all the 
preceding parts of the work. 

In imitation of the divines of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, who 
frequently treated their subjects first ne- 
gatively, and then positively, he gives 
the systems of those philosophers who 
have formed what he deems erroneous 
opinions on the subject. ‘These are Dr. 
Darwin, Buffon, and ,Will. Whiston. 
Dr. Darwin’s hypothesis of the original 
formation of suns, gives him an oppor- 
tunity of laying before his readers a cons 
cise view of astronomy, from which we 
learnt, to our inexpressible surprise, that 
Venus, as well as our earth, has its sa- 
tellite; and that this satellite of Venus 
was discovered in the last century. Had 
dr. Thornton claimed this discovery 
himself, the authority of so great a man 
would have been indisputable; and we 
must have admitted it as a fact, even 
though the new secondary planet should 
still continue to elude the sight of Dr. 
Herschel, of the astronomer royal, and 
of every other astronomer in the world. 
But as we are told that the discovery 
was made in the last century, it must 
have been known to others as well as to 
himself ; and as no trace of it is to be 
found in any professed treatise of astro- 
nomy, we may be allowed to doubt on 
the subject, and to suspect that Dr. 
Thornton has asserted what is not true. 
‘Long did we puzzle ourselves with at- 
tempting to investigate the source of the 
error, and so continually did it agitate 
our minds, that, for some time, we were 
deprived of our nightly rest, and we 
know not what might have been the 
effect upon our health and spitits, or 
whether we should ever have been equal 
to the severe task of writing this review, 
if we had not happily been freed from 
our anxiety by a kind of vision between 
sleeping and waking, which, on account 
of the solemn mysterious stillness by 
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which it was accompanied, is in our 
estimation entitled to more credit than 
the frantic ravings of an intoxicated 
Delphic prophetess. We, therefore, do 
not hesitace to pronounce with oracular 
confidence, that once upon a time Dr. 
‘Thornton, hi appening to be left alone in 
the parlour of a friend, took up a book 
of astronomy, which lay by chance in 
the window, or on a table, and opened 
it at the chapter where an account is 
given of the discovery made soon after 
the invention of the telescope, that 
Venus, in different parts of her orbit, has 
different phases, like those of the moon ; 

and that unwilling to lose the knowledge 
which he had thus incidentally obtained, 
as soon as he got home he carefully en- 
tered it in his immense common place 
book ; but through the natural infirmity 
of his memory, “and the habitual con- 
fusion of his ideas, he mistook the ap- 
pearance for the reality, and has ever 
since believed that Venus sas a moon, 


instead of being in some respects /ike. 


one. If a nocturnal revelation could 
stand in need of confirmation, we might 
produce a strong analogical argument 
in its support. For what can be more 
probable than that a writer, who does 
not discern the difference between a sub- 
stance and its case, and between a whole 
and its part, should fancy identity and 
similarity _ to be one and the same thing? 
The affirmative side of the question 
with respect to the earth’s internal heat 
is, of course, ghat which Dr. Thornton 
himself espouses. He agrees with that 
set of philosophers, who entertaim the 
opinion that it arises from the conflict of 
elements contained within her bosom. 
The mention of central fires — a 
profusion of learning, and a mi 
of qotaioms, poetical and pros: Lic, Oc- 
cupying, in the form of notes, nine close 
printed pages, in which, among other 
curious particulars, a// intimately connected 
with the Sexual System of Linneus >» we are 
told, that “the Greeks entertained the 
idea that hell, or place of the manes of 
departed people, was in the centre of the 
earth—that the Jews seem to have en- 
tertained the same notion, and that 
hence our Saviour, adapting his dis- 
course to their conceptions, gives the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus—that the 
word infernal comes from salerns 5 and 
that on the stage these ‘oth leaves us to 
guess who) are always represented with 
torches in their ha: ids, and in vols red in 
flames—that there is noth 
Axx. Rev. Vou » EA 
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religion to authorize su s) a conception— 
that the innumerable stars above us are 
probably replete with inhabitants, and 
that we probably pass from one star or 
world to another star or world, accords 
ing to our spent lives—that the pre-ex- 
istence of the human race is supported 
both by revelation as well as reason—that 
the wisest of the ancients conjectured 
that there were no infernal regions and 
eternity of punishment—that “Lucretius 
is one of these sages—and that the fables 
of the giants, and of the rape of Pro- 
serpine, are descriptive of burning moun- 
tains.’’ 

Earthquakes and volcanos draw our 
author into another series of notes, to 
the length of fifteen entire pages, and 
nearly ‘the whole of almost as many 
more. In these notes, which are little 
more than quotations, we are favoured 
with Bishop Berkley’s account of the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1717 
and Sir William Hamilton’s of those in 
1779 and 1794—with a description of 
Mount ftna, and of its eruptions in 
1669 and 1755, and of the earthquake 
at Lisbon in 1755—with the composition 
and theory of gunpow der, aqua regia, 
fulminat ing gold, and fulminating sil- 
ver—with an explanation of the cause of 
animal heat, which Dr. Thorntdn as- 
sures us was first discovered and main- 
tained by himself--with the rationale of 
the affinities of aggregation and com- 
position— with the theory of animal di- 
eestion—and with a history of the cases 
of sever i] persons who have been con- 
sumed by an inward combustion. 

Dr. ‘Thornton, conceiving that he has 


amply considered the source and influ- 
“page 1 


ence of heat on the seed, but of which 
ae we suppose, in the mass of mul- 
titud nous and multifarious matter which 


he had heaped about him on every side) 
he has forgotten to say even a single 
word, now proceeds to contemplate the 
po wer r of the electric fluid in promoting 
of germinaticn. And as 
mes that his readers are no less 
ignorant of electricity than of botany, 
ch emistry, and astronomy, he gives them 
the history of this science; of the various 
thecries which have been formed con- 
cerning it by Dr. Franklin, Du Faye, 
and others; of the identification of the 
electric fuid with lightning, &c. &c. and 
then, less forgetful than he cad been on 
subj ect of the earths internal heat, 
udes with the experiments of Nol- 
Berthollons, and D’Ormay, te shew 
, 
L 


the pro ets 


he presi 


the 

con cl 

let, 
2 
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the influence of e'ectricity on vegeta- 
tion. : 
So far, or rather so little is this boasted 
national work advanced in its course. 
The various evolutions of the seed are 
not yet explained: the organized struc- 
ture of the stem and branches, ahd of 
their various appendages ; the structure 
and variety of the leaves, and of the 
évolution from them of oxygen and other 
airs; the food of plants, and the piin- 
ciples of agriculture; and lastly, the 
main professed object of the whole, the 
structure of the flower, with the illustra- 
tion of the Sexual System, still remain 
behind. Nor is this all: 
systems, and the lives of the most emi- 
nent botanists are to be given, before 
Dr. Thornton commences with a transla- 
tion of the Genera Plantarum. If he 
had not been a novice indeed in the art 
of calculation, he must have been sen- 
sible that not twelve or fourteen, nor 
twenty, nor evena hundred numbers, will 
be — to complete his design in 
he manner in which he has hitherto eon- 
fucted it. 
Sed che: jam satis est. The patience 
of the public must soon be exhatisted. 
4\s to ourselves, we have not a drop 
left. Never were lavish promises more 
scantily realized. When the author him- 
self appears, he exposes, what Dr. John- 
son would have called, his inanity. But 
he is generally willing to avail himself 
of other men’s labours. A very consi- 
derable part of the literary composition 
consists of quotations, most frequently 
verbatim, from various writers. ‘l'wo 
quotations from Milton fill five pages. 
We have always thought that in the bu- 
siness ot quotation, we reviewers are 
first-rate workmen: but in the presence 
of Dr. Thernton, we hide our dimi- 
nished heads. His work is, indeed, lit- 
tle more than a piece ‘of shreds and 
patches,” clumsily stitched together with 
coarse packthread, and instead of a na- 


Pat. im. wt Dn cription of the Genus Pinus. 
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WE have here another magnificen 
and costly publication, but of a very 
different character from the foregoing 
article. Mr. Lambert, well knowing 
how to estimate the value ef accurate 
ideas, perspicuous deseri iption, and just 
arrangement, has devoted his attention 
to the elucidation of a single genus, and 
has become a valuable addition to the 


the history of 


"RS. Vice President te the Linnean Society. 
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tional honour, may more justly be deem- 
ed a national disgrace. 

But we are reminded that we have 
unaccountably overlooked the capital 
beauty of the publication ; and that its 
merits, and its acceptableness with the 
public, rest chiefly on the excellence, the 
splendour, and magnificence of the en- 
gravings. We have all along been sen- 
sible of it, and in this respect are not at 
all disposed to be sparing of our praise. 
Our praise, however, is not needed. The 
smaller uncoloured botanical plates in 
general, but especially the larger co- 
loured ones, do the highest honour to the 
attists, and will be lasting monuments of 
the fine taste and masterly execution 
which characterise the British nation in 
the present age. But when Dr. ‘Thorn- 
ton claims a share of the fame, we are 
reminded of a farce, which, in our play- 
going days, afforded us much amuse- 
ment. It is called, if we mistake not, 
A Peep behind the Curtain, and is writ- 
ten on the plan of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s celebrated dramatic satire. Its 
plot turns on the rehearsal of a musical 
piece, founded on the story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, in which some cows are 
to be introduced, dancing to the lyre of 
the ancient bard. When every thing 
else is ready, the cows are wanting, and 
the prompter is dispatched in haste to 
enquire the reason of the delay. We 
quote from memory, and, after a lapse 
of thirty years, will not vouch for more 
thas the general spirit of the dialogue. 

‘The author,” cries the trusty messen- 
ger out ot breath, “ is impatient to see 
his cows: he ielies much on them tor 
the success of his piece.” Lis cows,” 
replies the indignant maker, “ they are 
my cows: J know that his play wi ll be 
nothing without them; and I will have 
him to know, that vain as he is, he shall 
not run away with the glory of the car 
peater.’ 


By Ayimer Bourges Lamsert, 
Folio. 

list of monographers in natural history. 
One of the species of the genus pinus !s a 
native of our island, and several others 
have been so long cultivated among us 
that they may be considered as nearly 
naturalized: but the genus itself has hi- 
therto been inperfectly understood, and 
the greater number of its species have 
been very insufficiently discriminated. 
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Linnzus has enumerated only 12 species 
in the last edition of his Systema Nature, 
and the Hortus Kewensis, though it has 
treated the subject better than any other 
work, “ does not enumerate all the spe- 
cies that are now known, nor does it dis- 
tinguish their characters correctly.” 
Mr. Lambert, therefore, with a lauda. 
ble ambition to supply the deficience, 
and to promote the advancement of use- 
tul science, has personally and repeated- 
ly examined those that grow within a 
considerable distance from the metropo- 
lis; has observed them in different pe- 
riods of their growth ; and has particu- 
larly attended to the progress of the 
cones from their first formation to their 
full maturity. He has also “ consulted 
every author of repute, with a view not 
only to ascertain the most accurate spe- 
cific distinctions, but also to collect eve- 
ry factrelative to the culture and uses of 
each species.” As the result of his la- 
bours he has now laid betore the public, 
new specific characters, comprehensive 
lists of synonyms, and minute descrip- 
tions in Latin,with various miscellaneous 
observations in English : and as an ap- 
pendix, an account, written by Dr. Ma- 
ton, of several substances prepared from 
different species of pine, and employed 
in medicine or for other purposes ; a let- 
ter from Mr. Davis, of Hommingsham, 
in Wilts, on the different kinds of timber 
afforded by the different species ; an ex- 
tract from Coxe’s Travels relative to 
Christiana deal; and a letter from Tho- 

nas Marsham, Esq. ‘1 R.L.S. on the 
insects destructive to pines. ‘The whole 
is illustrated by admirable figures which 
exhibit a branch of the plant, the inflo- 
rescence and the fruit in different stages 
of its growth; all, for the most part, in 
their natural size, with magnified dissec- 
tions of the particular parts both ot the 
flower and fruit. The magnitude of the 
plates required for this purpose, the ex- 
cellent execution of the engravings, and 
the elegant stile in which the letter 
press part of the work is finished, have 
so greatly enhanced its cost, as to render 
it unattainable to many who would wish 
tobe in the number of its purchasers. 
These luxuries must be reserved for those 
who can spare as many guineas as are 
specified in its advertized price. For the 
benefit of others we will copy Mr. Lam- 
bert’s new specific characters entire, and 
abridge such of his observations on each 
species, as we imagine may be most gra- 


tifying to the lovers of science and rural 
ceconomy. 

1. Pinus sylvestris ; Scotch fir. 

Foliis geminis rigidis; strobilis ju- 
nioribus pedunculatis, recurvis depen- 
dentibus; antherarum crista exigua. 

From this species is obtained what 
is called in London, yellow deal, in the 
country red deal, and sometimes, being 
generally imported ‘from Christiana, 
Christiana deal. The Scotch fir raised 
in England is equal to the foreign in 
weight and durability, but is seldom sv 
fine in the grain, and hasa greater quan- 
tity of sap. 

Most species of pine may be made to 
yield, and many of them produce spon- 
taneously, a remarkable resinous juice 
usually called turpentine. The true ‘le- 
rebinthius of the ancients is obtained 
from trees of another genus, called by 
Linnzus pistachia; but the produce of 
the Scotch fir is now most commonly 
used on all occasions when a Terebin- 
thinate juice is wanted, either in medi« 
cine or the arts. 

From this resinous juice is obtained 
the essential oil of turpentine, by dis- 
tilling four pounds of it with five pints 
of water. 

Common resin is the residuum of the 
process, which, pushed «as far as the na- 
ture of the substance will admit, pro- 
duces black resin or colophony. 

Tar is obtained from the roots and 
other parts of old pines, and differs 
from the native resinous juice in having 
acquired a disagreeable empyreumatic 
quality from the action of fre, ard in 
containing the saline and mucilaginous 
parts of the tree mixed with the extrac- 
tive and the oily. 

Pitch is procured by melting coarse 
hard resin with an equal quantity of 
tar. 

Y. Pinus pumilio: the mugho, or 
mountain pine. Sylvestris y cf Aiton, 
@ of Gmelin. 

Foliis geminis abbreviatis  strictis ; 
strobilis ovatis, obtusis, minimis ; junio- 
ribus sessilibus erectis. 

It grows on the tops of the highest 
mountains where scarcely any other tree 
is tobe found, and often eovers with its 
thick and almost impenetrable branches 
a very extensive tract. When its 
branches are broken, a transparent resin 
of a very fragrant smell exudes, which 
is collected and suld in the. foria of a na- 
tive balsam, 
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3. Pinus bariksiana 3 
sylvestris 3 Aiton. 

Foliis geminis divaricatis obliquis ; 
strobilis recurvis tortis; antherarum 
crista dilatata. 

This species is very rare in England, 
three only of any size are known by Mr. 
Lambert ; one at Paine’s Hill, Surry ; 
another at Kew, and the third at Crome, 
the seat of Lord Coventry. 

4. Pinus pinaster ; cluster pine. 

Foliis geminis elongatis; strobilis ver- 
ticjllatis confertis, ovatis, sessilibus, pen- 
dulis, antherarum crista rotundata. 

The wood is soft, and in Switzerland 
is usually either cut into shingle for co- 
vering the roofs of houses, or employed 
for the extraction of pitch. - 

5. Pinus pinea ; stone pine. 

Yoliis geminis ; strobilis ovatis max- 
imis, seminum alis abbre wiatiosianis ; an- 
ther: irum crista dex nt ato-] acera. 

The nuts are of a large ste very hi 
and contain kernels which kave 
sweetness of almonds. They are 


Labradore pine, 


ird, 
the 
be- 


come an article of sale, and may be 
found in many of the London fruit 
shops. ‘They possessa nutritive and de- 


mulcent quality, but from their oily na- 
ture soon become rancid and unfit te be 
eaten. ‘Che proportion of oilin them is, 
perhaps, greater than in the seed of any 
other plant; one pound of them yielding 
five ounces, Whereas the same quantity 
of linseed produces only two ounces and 
vhalf 
6. Pinus maritima: 


Folis gemints tenuissimis ;  strobilis 
YVatoO-conicts, Piaberrim.s itarils, pe- 
ovato-conicts, glaberrimis, soultarils, pe 


dunculatis. 

"The only tree known to 
grows at Sion House. 
from a specimen in Sher 
tlum. 

7. Pinus halepensis ; Aleppo pine. 

Foliis geminis tenuissimiis, 

vato-oblo —_ ret NTS, levibus, sulita- 

isy peduneulats. 

"his species is more like a shrub than 


Mr. Lambert 


strobilis 





{ ein Englar 1d, and never grows to 
i height m its native country. 
fi bear the c Nd ot our 
winters, and is at present very scarce. 
8. Pmus massontana; hi dian pine. 
loliis geminis, tentissiny longissi- 
vaeina abbreviata; antherarum 





dentato-lacera. 

ig figure is taken froma 

ihe oasis in. Herbarium, 
me at by Masson 





specimen in 
was 
the Cape 


swvhieach 
Cal 


— 
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Good Hope, where it had been raised 
from seeds sent from China. The spe- 
cimen has only the male catkin. 

9. Pinus inops; Jersey pine, Virgt- 
niana of Gmelin. 

Foliis geminis ; strobilis recurvis ob- 
longo- conicis longitudine foliorum ; acue 
leis : squamarum subulatis rectis. 

Most of the pine tribe are very brittle 
in their texture ; but in this species the 
wood has almost pliability enough to be 
tied in a knot, and may theretore be 
useful for hoops, baskets, &c. 

10. Pinus resinosa ; pitch pine. 

Foliis geminis ; strobilis ovato-conicis 
sestilibus t ternis: squé amis medio dilatatis 
inermibus. 

One of its most distinctive characters 
is the uncommon length of the sheath of 
itsleaves. It is a native of North Ame- 
rica. 

Pinus variabilis ; variable leaved 
bastard pine. Teda y of Aiton. 

Foliis binatis ternatisque; strobilis 
ovato-conicis subsolitariis: squamarum 
aculeis incurvis. 

Mr. Lambert has not seen more than 
two trees of this species in England : one 
at Paine’s Hill, the other at Kew. Its 
native situation is the sea shore of North 
America. 

Pinus teda: frankincense pine. 

Foliis ternis elongatis ; strobilis de- 
flexis ; spinis inflexis ; vagina foliorum 
elongata. 

A how tree onthe sandy coast of North 
America, 

There are two flourishing trees of this 
species at Sion House, but Mr. Lambert 
has never found any small flowers upon 
them. ‘he male catkin is figured from 
a specimen brought from America by 
Mr John Fraser. 

13. Pinus rigida ; uct leaved Vir- 
ginian pine. Teda 8 of Aiton. 

Folits ternis: strobilis ovatis 
tis: squamarum spinis reflexis: vagina 
foliorum abbreviata. 

14, Pinus palustris ; swamp pine. 

Foltis ternis longissimis : strobilis sub- 
cylindraceis muricatis: stipulis pinnati- 
fidis ramentacets persistentibus. 

It abounds in Virginia and Carolin 


confer- 





°TU. . ' ha PS 
The wood is soft and light, and very 
sparingly impregnated with resin. Only 





two of ary size are known by Mr. Lam- 
bert, one at Kew, and the other at Lord 
eae ga "Bs 

15. Pinus longif 
dian pine. 


~ 


; long leaved In- 
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Foliis ternis, tenuissimis longissimis, 
pendulis ; stipulis integerrimis, deciduis ; 
antherarum crista convex4 integriuscula. 

A native of the mountain of Napaul 
in the East Indies, where it grows to 
the height of more than a hundred feet. 
Described from a manuscript communi- 
cation by Dr. Roxburgh. 

16. Pinus strobus ; Weymouth pine. 

Foliis quinis; strobilis folio longiori- 
bus, cylindraceis, levigatis ; antherarum 
crista gemina, subulata minima. 

First cultivated in England by Lord 
Weymouth, whence its English name is 
derived. It abounds most in New York, 
New England; Nova Scotia, and Canada, 
where it grows to the height of two 
hundred feet on the best ground in the 
vallies, in the crevices of the mountains, 
and on the banks of rivers, to which the 
rains and melted snows carry down the 
fattest parts of the soil of the highest 
lands. The bark in old trees is abun- 
dantly impregnated with a whitish resin, 
which has a very agreeable odour, ‘The 
wood is of a yellowish white colour of a 
tolerable hardness, very fine, almost re- 
sembling the white cedar, and works 
straight, smooth, and shining. 

17. Pinus cembra; Siberian stone 
pine. 

Foliis quinis: strobilis ovatis: semi- 
num alis obliteratis, antherarum crista 
reniforme crenata. 

It flourishes most on the mountains of 
Switzerland and Siberia ; is one of the 
hardiest of the genus, and of the slowest 
growth, seldom attaining the height of 
three feet in less than 14 years. Its 
timber is large, and has a finer grain 
than common deal, with a remarkably 
pleasant smell. ‘Lhe flowers have a 
more beautitul appearance than those of 
any other species, being of a bright pur- 
ple colour ; as are also the unripe, full 
grown cones, which have a bloom upon 
them resembling that of a ripe Orleans 
plumb. The kernels of the nuts, when 
stripped of a brownish rind, have the 
whiteness and softness of a blanched al- 
mond: they have aw agreeable oily taste, 
and often form part of a Swiss as well as 
Siberian dessert ; but Dr. Maton says, 
that when exposed to the air they sooner 
become rancid than those of the pinus 
pineas From the shoots of the pinus 
cembra, bruised and macerated a month 
in water, is extracted an essential oil, 
called by the German writers Carpathian 
balsam, pellucid, veryligq uid, and of.a 
whitish colour, having. an odour and 


taste like oil of juniper, and celebrated 
by them for its great medicinal virtues 
in disorders of very opposite characters. 

The pinus cembra is at present very 
Scarce in the nursery gardens about Lon- 
don, and bears a high price. Flourish 
ing plantations of it are to be seen on 
Lord Clive’s Estate in Shropshire ; and 
in the grounds of Colonel Dixon, of 
Gledhow, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, by 
whose father, the late Jeremiah Dixon, 
Esq. it was propagated from cones pro- 
cured in Switzerland. Several trees, 
two seventy years eld, and others about 
fifty, are also growing at Mill Hill, in 
Middlesex, the seat of the late Peter 
Collinson, Esq. and now by a scientific 
kind of descent, in the possession of 
that very intelligent and indefatigable 
botanist, Richard Anthony Salisbury, 


Esq. 
18. Pinus occidentalis ; West Indian 
pine. 


Foliis quinis longissimis, margine sca- 
bris : strobilis oblongis: squamis apice 
truncatis. 

Dr. Swartz seems only to have seen 
trees of this kind without male flowers 
or fruit, aitd could procure only a branch 
with leaves, and a cone much mutilated, 
No figure is given. 

19, Pinus abies ; Norway spruce fir. 

Foliis solitariis tetragonis ;  strobilis 
cylindraceis ; squamis rhombeis, compla- 
natis, margine repandis erosis. 

Its wood is called white deal in Eng- 
land ; is firm, straight, and regular in 
the grain ; and is capable of resisting 
moisture for a long time. That which 
is grown in England is said to be more 
durable than that which is imported, 
and is particularly in demand’ for mak- 
ing ladders, On account of the fineness 
of its grain, and of its whiter colour, it 
is much used for cottage tables and other 
furniture ; but in the North of England, 
at least, it was esteemed less durable 
than the red deal, and bears an interior 
price. We who sometimes rise early in 
a winter morning and light our own fire 
when the rest of our household are in 
bed, know by experience that its chips 
are much inferior to those of red deal. 

The common frankincense of the 
shops is probably no other, or at least is 
adulterated with, the resinous juice of 
this tree, which spontaneously exudes 
from its pores, and soon concretes into 
distinct drops, or tears. The genuine 
Burgundy pitch is prepared from this re- 
sinous juice. 
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20. Pinus alba; white spruce fir. 

Foliis solitariis tetragonis incurvis: 
strobilis cylindraceis laxis: squamis 
obovatis integerrimis. 

A native of North America above the 
3ith degree of north latitude, but it dis- 
appears southward. It is recommended 
by Wagenheim as a hardy, profitable 
tree ; andi is moreover one of the most 
Grnamental of the abies tribe, g 
with its branches feathered to the grc und, 
and on account of the peculiar glaucous 
hue of its leaves, makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance when mixed with other pines. 
fine trees of this species may be seen at 
Milton-Abbas, in Dorsetshire, and at 
Paine’s Hil]. From its branches boiled 
with oats, biscyits and molasses, the 
American spruce beer is prepared. 

21. Pinus nigra; black spruce fir. 

Foliis Solitariis tetragonis, undique 
sparsis, rectis, strictis ; conis oblongis. 

A native of New England, Canada, 
&c. The young shoots and leaves, like 
those of the alba, are used in making 
spruce beer, and by some preferred to 
them, 

22. Pinus rubra ; 
pine or spruce fir. 

Foliis solitariis, subulatis, acuminatis ; 
strobilis oblongis, obtusis ; squamis ro- 

tundatis, subbilobis, margine integris. 

First propagated in this country by 

Ir. Thoburn, in the gardens of Mess. 

Vhately and Ba — at Brompton, 
where are a few trees, but too young to 
produce full sized cones. Its right to 
be received as a distinct species is not yet 
fully ascertained. 

23, Pinus orientalis. 

Foliis solitariis tetragonis 3 stropilis 
ovato-cylindraceis : squamis rhombeis. 

This species is inserted only on the 
authority of Tournetort, who found it 

porns near Trebisonde. Mr. Lam- 
bert h snot seen a specimen either re- 
cent or r dtiedl, but is inclined to think 
some cones brought from China belong 
to this oriental pine. ‘I'wo of these 
cones are figured, as is also a branch 
copied from a drawing made by Au- 
briet, under the eye of ‘Tournefort him- 
self, and now in the possession of MM. de 
Jussieu. 

24. Pinus picea ; silver fir. 

Foliis solitarns planis, subsecundts, 
strobilis cylindraceis erectis ; bracteolis 
elongatis ; antherarum crista bicorni, 

In Siberia, where this species is very 
abandant, it is considered by the ‘Tartar 
hordes as a sure indicativa that good 


grow ing gy 


Newfoundland red 
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springs are athand. Its wood ‘is soft 
and not durable. Between the midrib 
and the edges of its leaves, there is a 
beautiful silvery white appearance, 
whence its English name is derived. It 
affords a liquid resin, sold in Germany 
under the name of Strasburgh turpen- 
tine, which is of a middle consistence 
between that of the terebinthus and the 
larix ; in smell more agreeable than any 
other turpentine, except the cyprian ; in 
tuste the bitterest, yet least acrid. 

3. Pinus balsamea; balm of Gilead 
fir. 

Foliis solitariis planis, subsecundis 
strobilis cylindraceis erectis, bracteolis 
abbreviatis, antherarum crista mutica. 

A native of Nova Scotia, Canada, &c. 
Between its bark and wood are vesicles 
which contain a whitish transparent re- 
SINOUS JUICe, which is brought from Ca- 
nada, under the name of Canada balsam, 
and apparently not yery different in its 
qualities from the celebrated balm of 
Gilead exclusively the produce of amy- 
ris Gileadensis. From its cones, which 
are of a beautiful glossy deep purple co- 
lour, there exudes also a gre eat quantity 
of transparent resin. Some of the largest 
trees of this species in England are at 
Woburn Park and Warwick Castle. 
They are said to be more than 20 years 
old : but in this country they generalls 
decay sooner. 

26. Pinus Canadensis. 

Foliis solitariis, pie 
subdistichis ; strobilis ov: 
bus, vix folio longioribus. 

It bears a great resemblance to the 
common yew, but is less stiff. A large 
tree planted by Mr. Peter Collinson, by 
whom it was first cultivated here, is stil} 
standing at Mill Hill. 

27. Pinus taxitolia ; Nootka fir. 

Foliis solitariis, planis, integerrimis, 
strobilis oblongis, Bit inflato-didy- 
mis. 

Figured from a specimen in the Bank- 
sian Herbarium, brought from the north- 
west coast of America by Mr. Menzies. 





denticulatis, 
terminali- 





28. Pinus lanceolata; broad-leaved 
fir. 
Foliis solitariis lanceolatis, planis, 


patentibus ; strobilis globosis ; squamis 
acumimnatis. 

Figured from a fine specimen in the 
Banksian Herbarium, brought from 
China by Sir George Leonard. Staunton, 
Bart. 

29, Pinus larix; larch. 


Foliis fasciculatis, deciduis ; strobilis 
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evato-oblongis ; squamarum marzini- 
bus reflexis laceris ; ; bracteolis panduri- 
formibus. 

The wood of the larch, cut into 
shingles of about one foot square sur- 
face, and half an inch in thickness, is 
used in Switzerland for covering the 
roofs of houses. At first the roofs ap- 
pear white, but in the course of two or 
three years become perfectly black by 
means of the resin extracted from the 
pores by the sun, which also stops up the 
joints of the shingles and renders them 
impenetrable to rain. Used for subter- 
raneous and subaquatic purposes, it is 
very durable, and Pallas relates that, in 
Siberia, some burial places of an un- 
known nation, and of remote antiquity, 
still remain with beams and supporters 
of larch entire. 

It is from the piuus larix that the true 
Venetian turpentine is extracted, but 
though it bears the name, very little of 
it is exported from the Venetian terri- 
tories ; but it is probable that the mer- 
chants of that country were the first who 
substituted it for the genuine turpentine 
of Cyprus. The true liquid resin of the 
larch is obtained chiefly from France 
and Germany. ‘That which is most 
commonly met with in the shops, comes 
from New England, but from what tree 
js uncertain. 

The inner part of the wood of this tree 
yields a pure gum, scarcely inferior in its 
qualitiesto the Arabian gum, but appears 
to have been hitherto used only in Russia, 
It is dryish, of a reddish colour ; and of a 
subresinous taste, but wholly soluble in 
water. It is found on the Ural moun- 
tains, when the forests have been set on 
fire by the carelessness of the huntsmen. 
During the combustion it exudes from 
the medullary y part of the trunks, andis 
diligently collected by the natives, not 
only for the purpose of rendering their 
bows glutinous, but also of being eaten 
as a delicacy. 

$0. Pinus pendula; black larch. 

Foliis fasciculatis deciduis, strobilis 
oblongis ; squamarum marginibus in- 
lexis; bracteolis panduriformibus acu- 
mine attenuatis. 

A native of the cold mountainous 
partsof North America. ‘The first tree 
planted in this country grew at Mill Hill, 
in the garden of the late Mr. Collinson. 

31. Pinus microcar pa; red larch. 

Foltis fasciculatis deciduis; strobilis 
subrotundis paucifloris ; squamis inflexis ; 
bracteolis eliipticis, obtuse acuminatis. 


This species is scarce in England. 
The only tree of any size seen by Mr. 
Lambert is at Whitton, where it was 
planted by John Duke of Argyle. Mr. 
Loddige has cones both of this and the 
penduia sent annually from America. 
He has a large plantation of both species 
about eight foot high. 

392. Pinus cedrus; cedar of Lebanon. 

Foliis fasciculatis perennentibus ; ; stro- 
bilis ovatis, obtusis erectis: squamis ad- 
press is, rotundatis. 

This celebrated tree is too remarkable 
to be mistaken for any other species. At- 
ter the excision of a branch, the part re- 
maining in the trunk gradually loosens 
itself, and assumes a round form hke a 
potatoe. If the bark covering it be 
struck smartly with a hammer, the knot 
leaps out. This fact was communicated 
to Mr. Lambert by Sir Joseph Banks, 
and he has repeate od the experiment him- 
self. ‘lhe cedar is extremely tardy 1 
its increase of size, even under the ee ; 
favourable circumstances. It has no 
title to its common epithet, lofty ; since 
those which still remain on Mount Les 
banon are by all agcounts not very high; 
but their wide spreading branches beau- 
titully illustrate the allusion made to 
them by the Psalmist in describing a 
prosperous people. ‘he diuturnity as- 
cribed by the ancients to the wood of the 
cedar does not correspond with that of 
pinus cedrus, but applies much better to 
the cupressus horizontalis of Miller. 
‘The word cedar was probably used by 
them, as it still is by us, with consider. 
able latitude. ‘The wood employed as a 
covering tor black lead pencils is not 
pinus cedrus, but juniperus Bermudiana. 

The late Sir John Cullum has taken 
great pains, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine tor March 1779, to ascertain by 
whom the cedar was first introduced into 
England, and concludes that we are pro- 
bably indebted for it to Sir John Evelyn. 
Some of the most vigorous in this country 
are at Paine’s Hill, Whitton,and Chiswick. 

All that have been mentioned by Sir 
John Cullum and Mr. Lambert are in the 
south of England. It is, we believe, 
not generally known that three fine ce- 
dars are now standing at Bierley Hall, 
near Bradford, in Yorkshire, formerly 
the seat of Dr. Richardson, author of se- 
veral papers in the Philosophical T'rans- 
actions, and mentioned with great re- 
spect by Dillenius in his preface to the 
third edition of Ray’s Synopsis, and also 
in that to his own Historia Muscorum. 

3L4 
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The grandaughter of Dr. Richardson is 


still living, and from her we have been 
favoured with the following particulars, 
which she has often heard from her uncle, 
who succeeded his father in the possession 
of the estate. When cedars were first 
brought into England, the largest one, 
then a very small’shrub, was sent by Sir 
Hans Sloane as a present to Dr. Ri- 
chardson, who, concluding that it would 
not bearan English winter, put it into 
a garden pot, and for some years placed 
it in his green house with the other exo- 
tics ; but finding that whateyer it gain- 
ed in summer by being in the open air, 
it lost in winter, he grew tired of nur- 
sing, and ordered his gardener to dig a 
‘large hole in the corner of his flower 
garden, and fill it with good earth: 
here he planied it, and here it grew to a 
noble tree, but suffered considerably 
about 30 years ago by a high wind which 
happened when tts boughs were heavily 
laden with snow, and tore off large arms 
to the amount of two cart loads of 
timber. Its present girt, at about one 
foot above the ground, is twelve feet 
three inches ; at eight feet three inches 
from the ground, just below ijs division 
into two principal branches, fourteen 
feet: the extent of its longest branch 
from the perpendicular ef the trunk, 
thirty-seven feet : one of the principal 
branches soon divides into three, the 
other into two. This tree must have 
been sent to Dr. Richardson before the 
year 1685, when Sir Hans Sloane, in a 
letter to Mr. Ray, expressed his surprise 
that a cedar in the garden of Mr. Watts 
should thrive so well as, without pet or 
greenhouse, to be able to propagate ite 
self by layers that spring: but it cauld 
not be much before, for "Dr. Richardson 
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was not then quite 23 years-old, The other 
two were planted some years after, and 
were part of a cedar hedge which was 
clipt for some time, but rising too high, 
the remainder of the trees were taken 
away, and only these two suffered to 
grow. bBierley Hall is situated in a 
strong clay soil, and the neighbouring 
country abounds in coal and ironstone, 
Dr. Richardson corresponded with most 
of the principal botanists in Europe, ma- 
ny af whose tetters are still in possession 
of the family ; those of Sir Hans Sloane 
in particular are numerous, but none in 
which thevedar is mentioned happen to 
have been preserved. 

32. Pmus dammara; Amboina pitch 
pine. 

Foliis 
striatis. 

This curious species of pinus was first 
described by Rumphius, in his Herba- 
rium Amboinense. A. L gremod of the 


oppositis elliptico-lanceolatis, 


dir jeush Banks, who has wes re- 
ceived fragm ents of the cone also from 
Amboina. Dr. Smith has also discover- 
ed a specimen of the leaves in the She- 
rardian Herbarium at Oxtord, among 
the plants collected by Dampier. It 
produces a resinous substance, described 
at large by Rumphius, and well known 
in India under the name of dartnmar- 
puti or white dammar. 

Mr. Lambert informs us that he ine 
tends to follow up the present work with 
the illustrations of the remaining genera 
in the natural order of Conifere ; and 
that several drawings of the species of 
Dacrydium, and the Dombeya of La. 
marck are already finished, and will be 
given to the public as scon as pos- 
sible. 
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THE 


in its collective capacity to the scientific history of the last year: it is, however, in 


Royal Society of London is the only one in Britain that has contributed 


itself a host, and the present annual volume will be found of unusual value and 
importance. ‘The Philosophical Society of Calcutta has also published a volume 
of high respectability, and in consequence of the recent establishment of a ¢ollege 
in British India, we may reasonably expect an accession of yigour and spirit to an 
Dr. Rees’s 
Cyclopedia continues advancing with a firm and even pace, and promises to be no 


institution, with which no other colonial society can presume to vie. 





small credit to those who are e1 igaged 1 in the execution of so vast an undertaking. 


Arr. I. Philosa 


phical Transactions of the Royal Society of London for the Year 1803. 


4to. pp. 514. sixteen plates. 


THE Royal Society continues its ex- 
ertion’ in the cause of science with un- 
abated energy and success. It has pub- 
lished, as usual, an annual volume in 
wo parts, containing a variety of curious 
and important information. ‘The first 
article is the Bakerian Lecture. 


1. Observations on the Quantity of horiz ontal 
Refraction, with a Method of measuring 
the Dip at ~_ By W.H. W oLuasTos, 
M.D. FLRLS. 

Dr. W. relates a series of observa- 
tions made on the Thames from Somer- 
set House, which show that the quan- 
tity of horizontal refraction observable 
over a short extent of water is much 
larger than was supposed, and that this 
refraction, although no doubt in part to 
be attributed to a variation of tempera- 
ture, and therefore of density in the 
lower sttatum of the atmosphere, is also 
materially affected by other circum- 
stances as yet unknown. ‘he method 
of measuring the dip at sea, as proposed 
by Dr. Wollaston, i is to ascertain by the 
back observation the whole vertical angle 
between any two points of the horizon ; 
half the excess of the angle above 180° 
should of course be the dip required. 
* The most obvious objection to this,” 
the author remarks, “ is she possibility 


that the refraction may in some measure 
be different in opposite points of the ho- 
rizon at the same time, but on the sur- 
face of the ocean in general, any partial 
variations of temperature can rarely be 
supposed to exist.” 

Al Chemical Analusis of some Calamines. 

By James Smirnson, Evy. F. RLS. 

Citizen Hauy, in his Elements of Mi- 
neralogy, has asserted, contrary to the 
gener ral opinion of chemists, that cala- 
mine is a simple oxyd of zine, conta- 
minated frequently with carbonat of 
lime, to which it owes its character of 
effervescing with acids. In consequence 
of this, Mr. S. was induced to analyze 
some varieties of calamine, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a more perfect know 
Jedge of those ores. Calamine from 
Bleyberg afforded him, 


Oxyd of zinc - - 71.4 
Carbonic acid - - 13.5 
Water <« « « = 46.1 

100.0 


A dense mamillated varicty from the 
Mendip hills yielded 





Carbonic acid - - $5.2 
Oxydof zinc - - 64.8 
100.0 
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A variety from Derbyshire, in minute 
pale yellow crystals, consisted of 





Carbonicacid - - 34.8 
Oxyd of zinc - - 65.2 
100.0 


The electric calamine of Regbania, in 
Hangary, afforded, 


Quartz - - - - 25.0 
Oxyd of zinc - - 68.3 
Water - + - - 4.4 
97.7 
Loss - - - - 2.3 
100.6 


ft deserves to be noticed, that the 
quartz, though in so large a proportion, 
was rendered soluble by means of the 
metallic oxyd in dilute sulphuric acid, as 
after a time the solution became gelati- 
nous. 


4. Experiments on the Quantity of Gasses al- 
sorbed by Water at different Temperatures 
and under different Pressures. By Mr. 
W. Henry. 10. dppendix to dilto. 

The first section of this paper relates 
to the absorption of gasses by water, 
under the usual atmospheric pressure. 
tn this Mr, Henry has observed, that the 
proportion of carbonic acid gas absorbed 
by water, by means of agitation, depends 
greatly on the purity of the gas made 
use of. Thus when at the temperature 
ot 55°, 20 measures of carbonic acid are 
agitated with ten of water, at least half 
the gas is absorbed; but from a mixture 
of ZO measures of carbonic acid with 10 
of atmospheric air, LO parts of water take 
up only 6 of carbonic acid. The cause 
of this diminished absorption is merely 
stated to be “connected with the pro- 
portion of common air contained in the 
unabsorbed residuum.” Undoubtedly it 
is; but surely we may make a nearer 
approach to the true reason of the fact 
by supposing that a partition of the car- 
bonic acid between the water and air 
takes place in the compound ratio of 
thetr respective quantities and chemical 
affinittes; whereas, when pure carbonic 
acid is employed, the water unites with 
the acid to perfect saturation, on account 
of the absence of antagonist affinities. 
But Mr. Henry is disposed to believe, 
with Mr. Dalton, that the “absorption 
ot gasses by water is purely a mechanical 
effect,” a supposition, in our opinion, 
very incapable of accounting for many 
well-known facts. Common air cannct 
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be entirely expelled from water by long 
boiling and the action of the air-pump, 
but if water having been so treated is 
impregnated with pure carbonic acid, 
the small quantity of air contained in the 
water will be liberated, obviously on ac- 
count of its affinity with the water being 
overcome by that of the carbonic acid. 

The second section of Mr. Henry’s pa- 
per treats of the influence of pressure in 
promoting the absorption of gasses, and 
presents us with the following very im- 
portant general law, deduced from a 
series of fifty experiments on varjous 
gasses, that “‘ under equal circumstarices 
of temperature water takes up, in all 
cases, the same volume of condensed gas 
as of gas under ordinary pressure.” 


4. Experiments and Observations. on the va~ 
rious Alloys, on the specific Gravity, and 
on the comparative Wear of Gold; being 
the Substance of a Report made to the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council, appointed to take into Con- 
sideration the State of the Coins of this 
Kingdom, and the present Establishment 
and Consttiulion of his Majesty's Mint. 
By Cuarves Hatrcuerr, Esq. &.R.S. 
This highly interesting paper is the 

joint production of Mr, Hatchett and 
Mr. Cavendish, and will be found, in al} 
respects, worthy of the high reputation 
and acknowledged abilities of these phi- 
losophers. ‘The experiments were un- 
dertaken at the desire of the privy coun. 
cil. in consequence of a considerable loss 
which the gold coin appeared to have 
sustained by wear within certain periods, 
which induced them to have an inquiry 
instituted, in order to ascertain whether 
this loss was occasioned by any defect in 
the quality, or figure, or impression of 
the coins. 

The subject naturally divides itself 
into an enquiry concerning the effects 
produced upon gold. by various metals 
when alloyed with it in different propor- 
tions; concerning the specitic gravity of 
gold variously alloyed, and the modifi- 
cations to which it is lable; and cone 
cerning the effects of friction in various 
circumstances. ‘These are made the sub- 
jects of three sections, which we shill 
proceed to give some account of. 

First, Ot the effects produced upon 
gold by combination with other metals. 

Arsenic, though it is with difficulty 
united with gold when the two sub- 
stances are in small quantity and mixed 
in an open crucible, yet combines easily 
with this meta: when applied to it at a 
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ved heat, and ina state of vapour, in 
closed vessels. The alloy is of a grey 
colour when the proportion of arsenic is 
considerable, extremely fusible and brit- 
tle. If the arsenic is about 1-900th of the 
gold, the alloy retains the colour of gold, 
and, though brittle, bends in some de- 
gree before it breaks. 

Antimony, either in fusion or a state 
of vapour, unites eagerly with gold, and 
in the proportion of 1-1920th destroys its 
ductility. 

Zinc is also highly injurious to the 
ductility of gold, trom which, however, 
it may be separated by heat; but this is 
not easily effected if, instead of pure zinc, 
brass is made use of. 

Cobalt, in the proportion of four grains 
to an ounce of standard gold, begins to 
ympair its ductility and colour. When 
it amounts to nineteen grains, the alloy 
becomes of a pale yellow colour, is brit- 
tle, and exhibits a fine-grained earthy 
fracture, 

Nickel does not begin to render stan- 
dard gold brittle in a smaller proportion 
than eight grains to the ounce. 

Manganese unites with gold and ren- 
ders it brittle, and is itself at the same 
time protected by the gold fromthe ac- 
tion of those metals which usually dis- 
solve it. 

Bismuth and lead have nearly the same 
effect as antimony; an alloy of standard 
gold, containing ]-1900th of either of 
these metals, being entirely destitute of 
ductility. If they are added in the propor- 
tion of half a grain in the troy ounce of 
standard gold, the alloy becomes re- 
markably spongy, and suffers a diminu- 
tion of specific gravity. 

‘Lin, in the proportion of eight grains 
in the ounce of standard gold, renders 
the alloy somewhat pale, but does not in 
the least degree affect its ductility; the 
bar may also be annealed at a low tem- 
perature without injury; but at a heat 
approaching the cherry red, or ten degrees 
of the pyrometer, the surface of the bar 
began to be covered with minute blisters 
or bubbles; it then curled up or warped 
on the edges, and after a time a com- 
plete solution of continuity followed, the 
bar falling down by its own weight from 
the supporters, in the form of a rough 
dark-coloured mass, having scarcely any 
metallic appearance. Hence it appears, 
that the assertions of Lewis and other 
chemists, respecting the remarkably ill 
effect produced on gold by a scarcely 
ascertamable quantity of tin, are erro- 
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neous, and probably originate from the 
lead, antimony, or bismuth, with which 
the tin may have been contaminated. 

Iron, whether in the state of bar, or 
cast iron, or cast steel, unites with gold 
in the proportion of 1-]12th, forming an 
alloy of a dull white colour, considerably 
harder than standard gold, but perfectly 
ductile. 

Emery does not combine with gold. 

Platina with gold forms a yellowish 
white ductile alloy. 

Copper, when pure, in the proportion 
of 1-12th, if alloyed with gold, produces 
a deep reddish yellow perfectly ductile al- 
loy. But many of the varieties of cop- 
per in commerce that are reckoned pure 
are not sufficiently so for mixing with 
gold, probably on account of a minute 
proportion of lead or antimony, as these 
may exist in the proportion of 1-120th 
without materially ailecting the colour, 
ductility, or specific gravity of copper ; 
yet when this copper is employed in the 
usual quantity tor alloying gold, the 
mass will contain 1-1440th of lead, which 
we have already seen to be more than 
enough for rendering gold perfectly 
brittle. 

The conclusion which Mr. Hatchett 
draws from the experiments of this sec- 
tion is, that only two metals, viz. copper 
and silver, are proper for the alloy of 
gold coin, as all the cthers either alter its 
colour or injure its ductility. 

The second section treats of the spe- 
cific gravity of gold when alloyed by va- 
rious metals. In this Mr. Hatchett de- 
tails the results of several experiments 
to show, that the specific gravity of gold 
alloyed with other metals is by no means 
that which results from a calculation of 
the respective densities of the component 
ingredients. The effects of bismuth and 
lead on gold are very similar to each 
other, and deserve to be noticed. Both 
these metals diminish the specific gravity 
of standard gold inversely as the quan- ° 
tity employed, till the proportion of half 
a grain of lead or bismuth in the ounce. 
Thus an ounce of alloy, 13dwt. 10grs. 
fine, with four grains of lead, is of the 
specific gravity 17.032; and when the 
lead is diminished to halt a grain, the spe- 
cific gravity is 16.627, being the mi i- 
mum of specific gravity ; for when the 
lead is further diminished to one-fourth 
of a grain, the specific gravity is equal to 
17.039, and a similar ratio is observed 
with regard to bismuth. 

Having shown that numerous iregu- 
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Jarities in the specific gravity of alloys 
of gold take place, from the chemical 
action of their ingredients, Mr. Hatchett 
proceeds to notice another cause of ano- 
maly, arising from the unequal mixture 
of the heterogeneous particles ; in conse- 
quence of which the lower part of a bar, 
when cast in a vertical direction, will be 
of greater specific gravity than the upper 
one, trom the particles of gold having 
principally settled to the bottom; hence 
there will be a considerable difference in 
the results of an assay, as the specimen 
is taken from one or the other end of a 
bar. The circumstance, too, of casting 
in iron or sand will generally make a 
difference; the bar which is formed in 
an iron mould being ceteris paribus of 

reater specific gravity than if it had 
aa cast in sand. Mr. Hatchett also 
discovered that even where the parts of 
an alloy were so perfectly mixed as not 
to separate at all on being cast, yet the 
bar ts by no means of the same specific 
gravity throughout; for the lower part 
being pressed upon, while congealing, by 
the superincumbent metal, is of the 
greatest specific gravity; and the oppo- 
site end having to sustain only the atmo- 
spheric pressure is, of course, of the small- 
est specific gravity. ‘Thus, a bar which 
proved to be throughout ten grains better 
than standard, was found to have the 
specific gravity of thetop = 17.203, and 
that of the bottom = 17.387. Friction 
also was found to have a very sensible 
effect in lowering the specific gravity of 
metallic alloys. 

The third section treats of the effects 
of friction on the comparative wear of 
go'd and its alloys, which was ascertained 
in three circumsiances: Ist, the friction 
between gold coin of the same or dif- 
ferent qualities ; 2dly, the friction of gold 
coin against silver and copper coin; and, 
Sdly, the friction of gold against gritty 
powders, metallic filings, &c, these being 
the different circumstances under which 
gold, in the course of circulation, is sub- 
ject to wear. Instruments for friction 
‘were invenied by Mr. Cavendish; and, 
from a vast multitude of experiments, it 
was concluded, 


‘Ist. That when equal friction, assisted by 
a moderate pressure, takes place between 
pieces of coin which are in each series of a 
similar quality, then, abrasion Is most com- 
monly produced tn an inverse ratio to the de- 
gree of ductility. 
~ « Qdly. That the contrary effect happens, 
when pteces of different quality rub against 
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each other ; for then, the more ductile metal 
is worn by that which is harder. 

“* $dly. ‘That earthy powders and metallic 
filings produce similar effects, and tend to 
wear the different kinds of gold in proportion 
to their respective degrees of ductility, Fine 
gold, being extremely soft and ductile, sus- 
tains a considerable loss, uader many of the 
general circumstances of friction ; and as at alk 
times it appears certain, that the impressions 
which have been stamped upon it are most 
easily obliterated, even when actual abrasion 
does not take place, there is much reason to 
conclude, that gold of such extreme ductility 
is not that which is most proper to be formed 
into coin. . 

«* But gold of the opposite quality, or at 
least so hard as to be just capable of being 
rolled and stamped, seems to be equally im- 
proper for the purpose of coin. For, even 
supposing that hard gold suffered, in every 
case, less by friction than that which is mo- 
derately ductile, (which is not however the 
fact) and allowing that standard gold mav, 
by a fixed alloy, be rendered as hard as gold 
reduced by copper to 18 carats; without 
changing the standard proportion of gold, 
yet it would be vezy difficult always to make 
such standard gold of an uniform degree of 
hardness. Moreover, by some experiments 
which I purposely made at the mint, upon the 
roiling and stamping of gold of different quali- 
ties, it evidently appeared, that-gold equal in 
hardness to thatof 18 carats could not he em- 
ployed with advantage ; for, the additional la- 
bour which was required for the rolling and 
stamping of this hard gold, the frequent fai- 
Jure in making the nnpression, and the bat- 
tering and breaking of the dies, fully proved, 
that the expence and difficulty attending the 
working of sach gold, would by no means be 
compensated by any small dearee of durability 
which it might possess over any other. i 

«* The extremes of ductility and of hard- 
ness being therefore equally objectionabic, it 
follows of conrse, that gold of moderate dnec- 
tility must be that which is the best adapted 
for coin; and as nothing but silver or copper 
can be employed to alloy gold which is in- 
tended to be coiged, it mav be here observed, 
that whatever might have been the original 
motive for introductag the present standard 
of twenty-two carats, yet it appears, from the 
experiments lately described, that this pro- 
portion of 1-12th of the above-mentioned me- 
tals is (every circumstance being considered) 
the best, or, at least, as good as any which 
could have bees chosen. . 


* * * * 


«¢ there is every reason to believe, that 
our gold coin suffers but little by friction 
against itself; and the chief cause of natural 
and fair wear probably arises from extraneous 
and gritty particles, to the action of which 
the pieces may occasionally be exposed in the 
course of circulation. But still it must be 
repeated, that the wnited cflects of every spe- 
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cies of friction to which they may be sub- 
jected, fairly and unavoidably, during circu- 
lation, cannot produce any other wear than 
that which is extremely gradual and slow, 
and such as will by no means account for 
the great and rapid diminution which has 
been observed in the gold coin of this coun- 
try.” 

§. Olservations on the Chemical Nature of the 
Humours of the Eye. By Rictaryv Cue 
wevix, Esq. RS. M.RDA. 

In the eye of the sheep the aqueous 
humotr is of the specific gravity of 
1.0009; when evaporated to dryness it 
yields a residuum in the proportion of 8 
per cent. of the whole, which consists of 
albumen, gelatin and muriat of soda. 
The crystalline humour has a specific 
gravity =1.10, contains no muriat of 
soda, and consists of albumen and gela- 
tin in a much larger proportion to the 
water than is found in the aqueous hu- 
mour. The vitreous humour agrees in 
every respect with the aqueous. 

In the human eye the different parts 
exhibited the same chemical composition 
as those of the sheep, but the specific 
gravity of the aqueous and vitreous hu- 
mours was =1.0053, while that of the 
crystalline was =1.0790. 

The eyes of oxen contain the same 
substances as the respective humours 
of other eyes. ‘The specific gravity of 
the aqueous and vitreous humours is 
= 1.0088, and of the crystalline = 1.07633 
the density of this humour ts not, how- 
ever, uniform, being considerably greater 
in the centre, and diminishing gradually 
to the circumference. 


6. An Account of some Stones said to have 
Jullen on the Earth in France, and of @ 
Lump of native fron said to have fullen in 
India. By the Right Hor. Cuarves 
Grevit_e, £.R.S. 

In our former volume, p. 878, we have 
given an account of Mr. Howard’s very 
interesting paper on the analysis of stones 
said to have fallen upon the earth. Mr. 
Greville, in the present paper, mentions 
the receipt of three additional specimens 
since the publication of Mr. Howard’s 
memoir. The first of these is a frag- 
ment of a stone in the museum of Bour- 
deaux, which tell near Roquetort, during 
the explosion of a meteor, on the 20th of 
August, 1789. The second fell, along 
with several others, in Armagnac, in the 
year 1790., The third is part of a stone, 
twenty-two pounds in weight, which fell 
not far from Vilie Franche, in Burgundy, 
on the igih March, 1798, also accompa- 
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nied by a meteor. ‘The lump of native 
iren, mentioned in the title of this paper, 
fell, in the year 1620, in the purgunnah 
of Jalindhar, in the Panjab, during the 
explosion of a meteor. It was picked 
up while yet hot by the magistrate of the 
district, and sent in a sealed bag to the 
Emperor Shah Jehangire. Being weigh- 
ed in the Emperor’s presence, it was 
found equal to sixty ounces, and a sabre, 
knife, and dagger, were ordered to be 
made of it. ‘The workmen reported that 
it broke to pieces under the hammer, 
upon which it was mixed with other iron, 
in the proportion of three parts iron of 
lightning to one of common iron; and 
from the mass were fabricated two sa- 
bres, one knife, and one dagger. This 
account was translated by Col. Kirkpa- 
trick from an ancient manuscript that 
has been for many years in his possession. 


7. Olservations on the Structure of the 
Tongue; illustrated by Cases in which) e 
Portion uf that Organ has teen removed 
ty Ligature. By Evsrarv Home, £oq. 
ERS. 
Fromthe results of three or four cases, in 

which considerable portions of the tongue 

were removed by ligature without any 
bad consequences, Mr. Home is induced 
to conclude, that the internal structure 
of the tongue is less trritable than almost 
any other organized part of the body; 
that the substance interposed’ between 
the fasciculi of its muscular fibres is not 
connected with the nerves that pass 
through it; that the nerves of the tongue 
are more readily compressed and: de- 
prived of their power of communicating 
sensation than nerves in general, any 
injury done to them not being produc- 
tive of diseased action in the trunk of the 
injured nerve; and that the tongue ap- 
ears to have a power of throwing off 
its sloughs in a shorter time than any 
other part. Hence, the removal of any 
part ot the tongue that has a tendency 
to become cancerous may be safely at- 
tempted. 


8. Observations of the Transtt of Merenry 
cver the Disk of the Sun 3 60 which as added 
an Investigation of the Causes which often 
prevent the proper Action of Mirrors. By 
Wicitam Herscuset, LL.D. #.R.S. 
The latter part of this paper is parti- 

cularly valuable for the detailed abser- 

vations of circumstances by which the 

action of telescopes is increased or dimi- 

nished. The particular observations are 

incapable of abridgment; we shall there. 
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fore present our readers with the gene- 
ral results in Dr. Herschel’s own words. 


04 In order to see well with telescopes, 
it is required that the temperature of the at- 
mosphere and mirror should be uniform, and 
the air fraught with moisture.” 

«« This being admitted, we shall find no 
difficulty in accounting for every one of the 
foregoing observations. 

«© If an uniform temperature be necessary, a 
frost afier mild weather, or a thaw after frost, 
will derange the performance of our mirrors, 
till either the frost or the mild weather are 
sufficiently settled, that the temperature of 
the mirror may accommodate itself to that of 
the air. For, till such an uniformity with 
the open air, in the temperature of the mir- 
ror, the tube, the eye-glasses, and ] would 
alinost add the observer, be obtained, we can- 
not expect to see well. 

«* But, when a frost, though very severe, 
beeomes settled, the mirror will soon accom- 
modate itself to the temperature; and we 
shall find our telescopes to act well. 

«This explains, with equal facility, why 
no telescope just brought out of a warm 
room cau act properly. 

«« Nor can we ever expect to make a deli- 
eate observation with high magnifying 
powers, when looking through a door, wii- 
dow, or slit in the roof of an observatory ; 
even aconfined place, though in the open arr, 
will be detrimental. 

‘© It equally shows, that windy weather 
to general, which must occasion a mixture 
of airs of diflerent temperatures, cannot be 
favourable to distinct vision. 

«« ‘The same remark will apply to aurore 
boreales, whcn they induce, as they often do, 
a considerable change in the temperature of 
the different regions of the air. 

‘But should they not be accompanied by 
such a change, there seems to be no reason 
why they should injure vision. 

‘©The warm exhalations from the roof of 
a house in a cold night must disturb the uni- 
formity of the temperature of a smal! portion 
of air; sothat stars which are over the louse, 
and at no considerable distance, may be af- 
fected by it. 

«* Sometimes the weather appears to be fine, 
aud yet our telescopes will not act well. “This 
may be owing to dryness occasioned by an 
easterly wind ; or to a change of temperature, 
arising from an agitation of the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. 

«- Or, possibly, to both these causes com- 
bined together. If moisture in the atmo- 
sphere be necessary, dry air cannot be proper 
for visions 

‘+ And therefore, on the contrary, damp- 
ness and haziness of the atmuspiiere must be 
favourable to vision. Fogs alsu, which cer- 
tainly denote abundance of moisture, must 
be very favourable to distinct vision. Nay, 
if the observatory should be surrounded by 
watcz, we nied be under no apprehensivn on 
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that account. Perhaps, were we to erect 2 
building for astronomical purposes only, we 
ought, not to object to grounds which are oc- 
casionally flooded ; the neighbourhood of a 
river, a lake, or other generally called damp 
situations.” 


9. An Account of some Experiments and Ob- 
servations on the Constituent Parts of cer- 
tain astringent Vegetables, and on their 
Operation in Tanning. By H. Davy, 
Esq. Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution. 

Mr. Davy is well known to the phi- 
losophical world as an able and acute in- 
vestigator of chemical phenomena, and 
we will venture to assure our readers 
that they will find the present memoir 
to be worthy of the high reputation of 
its author. ‘he first part contains some 
preliminary observations on the analysis 
of astringent vegetable infusions. For 
ascertaining the presence and quantity 
of tannin, Mr. Davy makes use of a 
solution of isinglass in distilled waters 
the application, however, of this re- 
agent, he justly observes, requires some 
caution, since a concentrated solution of 
gelatin affords a considerably larger 
precipitate with a given quantity of tan~ 
nin than when it is diluted. It is highly 
requisite also, that the gelatin should 
be quite fresh, as a very slight chemical 
change in it will, for the most part, de- 
stroy its power of precipitating with 
tannin. 

After the separation of tannin from 
an astringent infusion, the next process 
is to disengage the gallic acid from the 
extractive matter; this, however, can- 
not be done with perfect accuracy: Mr. 
Davy appears to prefer the muriat of 
alumine, which throws down the greater 
part of the extractive matter, without 
materially acting on the gallic acid. 

The infusion of galls is th. first astrin- 

ent liquor treated of. 

The greatest sp. gravity of this, when 
prepared with the best Aleppo galls, at 
55° Fahrenheit is = 1.068. . 400 grains 
yield by evaporation 53 grains of solid 
matter, consisting of 9-10ths tannin, and 
1-10th gallic acid, with a little extractive 
matter. . Sulphuric and muriatic acids 
occasion a white precipitate of tannin, 
with some gallic acid and extract, which 
is resoluble in warm water. Nitric 
acid, except very weak, destroys both 
the tannin and gallic acid. Potash 
suspends the action of gelatin on the in- 
fusion, but its effect n ay be counteracted 
by the addition of an acid. The alka- 
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line earths produce copious precipitates, 
carrying down almost the whole of the 
tannin, gallic acid, and extract. Alu- 
mine and the oxyds of tin and zinc 
have a similar effect. ‘The soluble mat- 
ter of 500 grains of galls, when the 

water was gently evaporated, amounted 
to 185 grains, of which 180 were tan- 


nin, 22 mucilage, 31 gallic acid and 
extract, '2 calcareous earth and saline 
Inatter. 


Catechu, or terra japonica, is the next 
stibstance treated of. The discovery of 
its tanning pewers is owing to Sir Joseph 
Banks, who, from the taste, suspected 
in it the presence of tannin. Its habits 
with acids, earths, and alkalis, are ex- 
tremely similar to those of the infusion 
of galls. 200 grains of the purest Bom- 
bay catechu appear to contain 109 of 
tannin ; 68 of peculiar extractive mat- 
ter; 13 of mucilage, and 10 of insolu- 
ble residue, chiefly sand and calcareous 
earth. 200 grains of Bengal catechu 
afforded 97 of tannin; 73 of extract; 
ic of mucilage ; and 14 of residue. 

In the astringent barks, the interior 
white bark contains the greatest quantity 
of tannin, the middle or coloured part 
chiefly abounds in extractive mutter, 
and the epidermis seldom contains either 
one or the other. 

An ounce of the entire bark of the 
chesnut yielded 53 grains of soluble 

matter, 21 of which were tannin. ‘The 
same quantity of oak-bark yielded 61 
grains, of which 29 were tannin; and 
the Leicester willow furnished 71 grains, 
$3 of which were tannin. 

An ounce of elm- bark gave 13 grains 
of tannin. 





common willow 1] § 
Sicilian sumach = OTs 
Malaga sum: ich 79 ers. 
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) 2 
—_ peerage tea 48 ers. 
— green tea 41 vrs. 


Of all iaiaichath catechu contains the 
greatest proportion of tannin, and for 
the common uses of the tanner, one 
pound of catechu is equal in value to two 
and a half of gulls, to ser en and a half 
of Leicester willow bark, to eleven of 
Spanish chesnut, to eighteen of elm bark, 
twenty-one of common willow bark, and 
three of sumach. 


11. Account of some Experiments on the D2- 
scent of the Sup in Trees. By T. A 
Kyicur, Esq. 

Mr. Knight showed ! 


in a former paper 


} 
that the sap of vegetables, afte: 
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been first absorbed by the bark of the 
root, passes into the alburnum of the 
root, trunk and branches; whence, by 
means cf the central vessels, it arrives 
at the succulent part of the annual 
shoot, the leaf-stalk and leaf, from 
which, through the returning vessels of 
the leaf-stalk, it returns into the bark. 
In the present memoir he resumes this 
interesting subject, and points out the 
principal causes which influence the 
formation of wood by the descent of the 
sap through the b: irks 

Motion, according to Mr. Knight, has 
avery striking effect on the circulation 
of the sap and consequent formation of 
wood. Of two young healthy trees 
similar in every other respect, if one is 
bound to a stake so as to prevent the 
motion of the trunk, without compress- 
ing the bark, and the other is left at full 
liberty to be blown about by the wind, 
it will be found that the trunk of the 
former will enlarge very slowly in dia- 
meter, in proportion to that of the 
former. If the tree, instead of being 
bound tight, is diewed to have motion 
in one direction only, the enlarged dia- 
meter of the wood will be principally in 
that direction; a horizontal section of 
the trunk presenting an oval instead of a 
circle: hence trees in exposed situation: 
have the greatest part ot the wood depo- 
sited the trunk and large branches, 
while those in thick woods being in part 
deprived of motion in the trunk, and also 
excluded from the light, the pri incigel 
nourishment will be distributed to the 
branches and leading sho hence old 
trees whose bark is become rigid gene- 
rate little wood; but when the outer 
bark is removed, the motion and tree 
communication being restored, a very 
rapid enlargement of bulk takes place, 
If Mr. Knight’s theory of the formation 
of wood be true, tuberous roots must 
also be formed of matter that has de- 
scended from the leaves through the 
bark. In order to ascertain this, he 
took a potatoe-plant, and carefully divid- 
ing the runners, which connect the tuber 
with the parent plant, he immersed both 
the divided ends in a decoction of log- 
wood ; at the end of twenty-four hours 
he found, that the coloured infusion had 
pas ed along the runner » in both diree- 

ion ‘Ss but that it had uct entered the 
vessels of the parent p lant, whereas the 
vessels of the almost com- 


pletely penetra. ag DV 
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12. Engqutries concerning the Nature of a 
meiallic Substance, lately sold in London 
asa new Metal, under the Title of Palla- 
dium. By Ricu oe CHENEVIX, Esq. 
PS. 8.8.1.3 2 


This is by far the most important che- 
mical paper that has appeared during 
the last twelvemonth, and confers new 
distinction on the already illustrious 
name of its author. 

he substance advertized by the name 
of Palladium, as a new metal, was possess- 
ed of the following properties. It was in 
the form of thin, flexible, not very elastic 
laminz, which had evidently been rolled 
out in a flatting mill; its sp. grav. was 
from 10.972 to 11.48Z.: its galvanic 
properties were the same as those of gold 
and silver. Upon exposure to the blow- 
pipe. the surface not exposed to the 
flame became blue. When placed in an 
open vessel, in a temperature greater 
than required for the fusion of gold, no 
oxidizement, or appearance of fusion, 
was observable. At a ronnie ge 
higher heat it run into a button, of ; 
greyish white colour, harder hon 
wrought iron, and the sp. grav. of 
which was = 11.871. If sulphur is 
added to Palladium, when strongly 
heated, a combination immediately takes 
piace, and the mass remains fluid, even 
at a very low red heat. It unites with 
gold, platina, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
bismuth, tron, and arsenic, and the 
sp. grav. of the alloy is in most of the 
cases remarkably diferent from the re- 
sult nang by calculation. Thus the 
¢ of equal parts of Palladium 
and bikin ought, by calculation. to be 
== 17.941., but by experiment it amounts 
only to 15.141, being a deficiency of 2.1.: 
on the other hand, equal parts of Pal- 
ladium and bismuth, which, by calcu- 
jJation, should give a sp. grav. = 10.652 
amounts, by experiment, to 12.587, be- 
ing an excess of 1.935. ‘Lhe fixed al- 
kalis diminish the brilliancy, and effect 
partial solution of Palladium when 
fused with it. — by long di- 
— acquires a slight bluish tinge, 
and di: solves a mide porti on of this 
metal. The three mineral acids, and 
the nitro-muriatic, act with more or less 
violenee, and form beautiful red solu- 
tions ; ,;whence precipitates may be ob- 
tained by the usual reagents. 

I’roam some of the properties of Pal- 

ladium, Mr Chenevix wus induced to 


Sp. enMiyv. 


believe that platina was one of its ingre- 


gs; and, after some prev 


dients ious expe. 


jected they comported themselves 
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riments, he poured some green sulphate 
of iron into a salt of platina, and also 
into a salt of mercury, without occa- 
sioning any precipitation in either; but, 
upon mixing the two liquors, a copious 
deposit took place, exactly similar to 
the precipitate from nitro-muriat of Pal- 
ladium, by the same re-agent. The pres 
cipitate being exposed to a strong heat, 
entered into fusion, and produced a me 
tallic button, not to be distinguished 
from Palladium. 

In the course of his experiments on 
the combination of mercury with platina, 
Mr. Chenevix obtained various mixtures, 
which, though differing materially from 
platina, were yet by no means possessed 
of ex ractly the same properties as Palla- 
dium. ‘The most successful method of 
preparing this alloy, he found to be the 
tollowing. ; 

Dissoive 100 grains of platina in 
nitro-muriatic acid, and add to the solu- 
tion red nitrous oxyd of mercury, till 
the liquor is completely saturated, then 
pour in a solution of green sulphat of 
iron, and heat the mixture on a sands 
bath ; in less than half an hour a copious 
precipitate will fall down, which, when 
well washed and dried, Is to be strongly 
heated in a charcoal crucible, and wiil 
afiord a button, weighing 135 grains, 
consisting of about two parts platina to 
one oi me reury. 

All attempts made by Mr. Chenevix 
to decompose cither the advertized Pal- 
ladium or his own imitation of it were 
wholly without success, but in the vari- 
ous experiments to which they were sub- 
eX= 
actly in the same manner, so that no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained of their 
identity. The consequences that are 
drawn from these facts, by the author, 
are of the utmostimportance. Welearn 
that mercury, the most fusible and one 
of the most volatile of the metals, may 
be combined with another so as wholly 
to lose its characteristic properties ; that 
no sort of dependence is to be placed on 
the calculated specific gravity of an al- 
loy from the known grawity of its com. 
ponent parts, and that the obstinacy with 
which the metals have hitherto opposed 
all attempts at their decomposition, is 
far from being a reason for chemical phi- 
losophers, to give up in despair all fur- 
ther endeavours. 


An Account of the Sinking of the Dutch 
Frigate Ambuscade, of 32 Guus, near ihe 
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Great Nore, with the Mode used in reco- 
vering her. By Mr. JossrnH Wuuinsey, 
Master Attendant in Sheerness Deck- yard. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the 
9th of July, 1 801, the Dutch frigate Am- 
buscade left the moo rings in Sheerness 
harbour, her fore-sail, to] )-S: ils, and top- 
gallant sails being set, oe the wind aft 
blowing strong. In about thirty mi- 
nutes she went down by the head, near 
the Great Nore; not giving the crew 
time to take in the sails, nor the pilot or 
officers more than four minutes notice 
before she sunk, by which unfortunate 
event twenty- ewe of the crew were 
drowned. 

‘This extraordinary accident was owing 
to the hawse-holes being extremely large 
and low, the hawse-plugs not being in, 
and the holes being pressed under water 
by a crowd of sail on the ship, through 
which a sufficient quantity of water got 
in, unperceived, to carry her to the bot- 
tom. 

The vessel, though sunk, having sus- 

tuined no external injury, it became an 
object of importance to weigh her up 3 
thin was successfully effected by Mr. 
Whibbey, by means of lighters, in an ine 
genious manner, but incapable of being 


understood without a reterence to the 
plate 
14. Olservations on a new Species of hard 
Carbonate of Lime ; also on a new Speci 5 
of Oxide of Tron. By the Count Dr Bour- 
won, RS i 
The carbonate of lime here described 
is in the form of hexahedral pyramids, 
is so hard as to scratch with ereat ease 
fluor-spar, and even to take off the polish 
of glass 3 It possesses a vitreous fra 
anc i cannot be reduced to the primitive 
rhomboid; Mr. Chenevix anal ity 
but found its composition to differ in n 
respect from the softer carbonate. ‘Ih 
iron ore crystallizes in perfect cubes, is 
not affected by the mag pet and holds a 
middle station between the attactable 
octahedral iron ore and the ives 


ucture, 
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Account of the Changes tha hap- 
pened during the last 7 wwenty: Years 
in the relative Situation of Doulle Stars, 
with an Jivestigation of the Cause to which 
they are owing. By Wictiam Herscnen, 
LU.D.F.R.S. 


The object of this interesting papers 
which, from the minuteness of its details, 
is incapable of being abstracted, is to 
shew the probability, that many of the 
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apparently double stars are real binary 
combinations, held together by their mu- 
tual attraction. 


16. An Account of the Measurement of an 
Are of the Meridian, exi tending to Dunnose 
in the Isle of Wight, latitude fifty degrees, 
thirty-seven minutes, eight seconds, to Clif- 
ton in Yorkshire, lat itude » fifty- shree degrees, 
fwenty- seven minutes, thirty- one seconds, 
in Course of the Operations “carried on Jor 
the Trigonometrical Survey of England in 
the Years 1800, 1801, and 1802. By Ma- 
jor W. Mupas, of the Royal Ar lallery, 
ERS. 

Major Mudge is well known as the 
able successor to General Roy in the 
important work of carrying on the tri- 
gonometrical survey_of England. The 
memoir before us, though of vast con- 
sequence, is from its very nature incapa- 
ble of abridgment. The first part 1s oc- 
cupied by a very minute description of the 
zenith sector employ ed by Major Mudge, 
and the last specimen of the accuracy 
and ingenuity of the late Mr. Ramsden. 
To this succeeds an account of the: opera- 
tions in the year 1802, consisting of ob- 
servations at Dunnose, the southern exe 
tremity of the meridian line at Clifton, 
near Doncaster, its northern extremity 5 
and at Arbury Hill and the intern mediate 
stations. In 1801 a base 2642.7 feet 
long was measured on Misterton-carr, in 
the north-west rrer of Lincclnshire, 
being the fourt en ascertain- 





h that has be 
ed in the progress of the survey (the 
three > others were on Hounslow Heath, 
mury Plain, and Sedgemoor. ) 
Thea wscerti ined distance between Dun- 
nose and Clifton amounts to 1036334 
feet or 196.27 miles 5 nc valigoen Dunnose 
-eenwich 59.41 miles, and between 
ton and Greenwich 136.86 miles. 
dey = of a degree on the meridian, 
tude fifty-two degrees, two minutes, 
twerity seconds, is = 60820 fathoms, and 
of a degree, in latitude fifty-one degrees, 
thirty-fve minutes, cighteen se conds, 1 is 
= 60864 fathoms. By combining the 
observations of the English and French 
astronomers we have a series of triangles 
from Clifton to Barcelona in Spain, and 
the distance between the two places 
amounts to 4411968 feet or 835.6 miles. 











As an appendix to the memoir are subs 
joined the latitudes and longitudes of 
the places intersected in the survey of 
Essex, Suffolk, Susry, Middlesex and 
Kent. 
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Art. Il. The Philosophical Transactions, abridged. 4to. Vol. 1. pp. ‘744. 


THE transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London form the largest and 
most valuable collection extant of me- 
moirs on mathematical and experimental 
philosophy. The early volumes, how- 
ever, are extremely difficult to procure, 
and the price of the whole is greater 
than many persons can conveniently ap- 
propriate to this purpose. There are 
two ways of obviating these inconve- 
niences, either by publishing a new edi- 
tion of the entire work in a more eco- 
nomical form, or by means of judicious 
abridgment to bring it into still smaller 
compass. For our own parts we should 


Art. III. 


have preferred the former plan, yet this 
preference by no means renders us un- 
willing to bestow all merited commen- 
dation on the present work. The mathe- 
matical papers are entrusted to Dr. Hut- 
ton, those on natural history to Dr. Shaw, 
and the medical and chemical ones to 
Dr. R. Pearson. The memoirs of every 
class, as far as we have examined them, 
are very skilfully abridged, nothing use- 
ful is sacrified to mere brevity, and the 
publication richly deserves, and we doubt 
not will obtain, the patronage of the phi- 
losophical world. 


Asiatic Researches ; or Transactions of the Society instituted in Bengal for en 


quiring into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. 


Vol. VII. 8vo. 


THE man of letters might well feel 
proud in contemplating the permanence 
and pre-eminence of literature, if that re- 
collection were not accompanied by the 
melancholy knowledge, that all other 
things are perpetually changing and 
passing away. Arrian, and Joinville, 
and Froissart, continue to act upon m&an- 
kind, when al] the kingdoms of Alexan- 
der have lost their religion, their lan- 
guage, and their very names, when 
Louis is neither respected in his own 
country as one of her kings, nor rever- 
ed as one of her saints; and when the 
Guelphs are seated upon the throne of the 
Plantagenets. ‘Theeast,by its more rapid 
revolutions, more strikingly exemplifies 
this triumph of intellect over power.— 
Ferishta, and Castanheda, and Valentyn, 
are still consulted with interest, when the 
conquests of the Moguls, and the Portu- 
gueze, and the Dutch, have yielded to 
other invaders; and there may come a 
time, when Orme will be regarded like 
Barros as the historian of victories, ot 
which no other effect shall be remaining. 

With this feeling we have taken up 
this book, recollecting, in that kind of 
melancholy which will mingle itself with 
a smile, what mighty events have been 
necessary to its production! the voyage 
of Gama, the victories of Albuquerque, 
the loss of Sebastain, and the triumphs 
of Clive! If alinkin the chain had been 
broken, we should neither have supped 
our cheerful cup of hyson this evening, 
nor have sate down after it to review 
the seventh volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, 


The first article is on the course of the 
Ganges, through Bengal, by Major R. 
H. Colebrooke. 

‘The Ganges, and the other rivers of 
Bengal, ate frequently changing their 
course, sweeping away their banks, and 
torming other shores or islands with their 
spoils. 


“Tt is chiefly during the periodical floods, 
or while the waters are draining off, that the 
greatest mischiet is done; and if it be consi- 
dered, that at the distance of two hundred 
miles from the sea, there is a difference of 
nore than twenty-five feet in the perpendi- 
cular height of the waters, at this season, 
while at the outlets of the rivers (excepting 
the effect of the tides) they preserve nearly 
the same level at all seasons, some idea may 
be formed of the increased velocity with 
which the water will run off, and of the ha- 
voce which it will make on the banks. Ac- 
cordingly it is not unusual to find, when the 
vane | season is over, large portions of the 
bank sunk into the channel ; nay, even whole 
fields and piantations have been sometimes 
destroyed ; and trees which, with the growth 
of a century, had acquired strength to resist 
the most violent storms, have been suddenly 
undermined, and hurled into the stream. 

‘© ‘The encroachments, however, are as 
often carried on gradually, and that partly in 
the dry season; at which time the natives 
have leisure to remove their effects, and 
change the sites of their dwellings, if too near 
the steep and crumbling banks. 1 have seen 
whole villages thus deserted, the inhabitants 
of which had rebuilt their huts on safer spots 
inland, or had removed entirely to some neigh- 
bouring village or town. Along the banks 
of the Ganges, where the depredations of the 
stream are greatest, the people are so accus- 
tomed to such removals, that they build their 
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huts with such slight materials only, as they 
can, upon emergency, carry off with ease ; 
and a brick or mud wall is scarcely ever to 
be met with in such situations.” 


The islands which are formed with 


these ruins are taken possession of by the. 


natives, as soon as they appear to be sufiici- 
enly firm. It generally happens, that ina 
few years they are united with the main 
land, the intervening channel being closed 
up; they are then distinguished trom it 
by their having few or no trees. The 
largest at present existing contains about 
twenty square miles of land; but the 
same process by which they were form- 
ed, acts to their removal; and the sys 
tem of creation and destruction, or rather 
of perpetual change and renovation, is 
for ever exhibited to the worshippers of 
the Trimourtee. 

. Uponthe shallows of these rivers, Ma- 
jor Colebrooke offers a suggestion which 
deserves to be attended to. 


«© As the shallows which are produced 
from the causes above-mentioned are only 
partial, affecting only in a small degree, com- 
paratively with their lengths, the channels of 
these rivers, it might be possible to coun- 
teract them in sucha manner, as to produce 
a more equal distribution of water; and as 
the depth which would be requisite for boats 
of a modern burthen is inconsiderable, per- 
haps it might be effected with much less la+ 
bour and expence than might at first be ima- 
gined. 

«« I was led to this supposition, from fre- 

uently seeing that the mere operation of 
cea by force a boat, or budgerow, 
through any of the shallows, tended, by stir- 
ring up the sands, to deepen the channel. 
If, therefore, round or flat-bottomed boats 
can produce such an eifect, in how much 
greater a degree might itnot be done by means 
ofa machine constructed for the purpose, 
which might be dragged to and fro through 
the shaliow place, until a sufficient depth of 
water should be obtained for the passage of 
boats. Ifsuch machines, which might be 
contrived somewhat in the form of a large 
iron rake, and occasionally to go on wheels, 
were to be stationed at the several villages 
or towns in the vicinity of the shallows, it is 
possible that the Zemeendars might be in- 
duced, for a moderate consideration, to fur- 
nish people or cattle to put them in motion, 
whensoever it might be necessary.” 


This paper is elucidated by charts and 
sections. 

2. On Singhala or Ceylon, and the 
Doctrines of Bhoodha, from the Books 
of the Singhalais, by Captain Mahony. 

The fundamental article of the Ceylo- 
nese mythology is singularly whimsical ; 


they hold the universe to be under the 
government of a bhooddha, for bhood- 
dha is an official title. The present uni- 
verse has been successively administered 
by four. The place is now vacant; but 
Sahampatta Maha Brachma, thesupreme 
of all the gods, holds it in commendam, till 
Maitree Bhooddha, the fifth, who is to 
come, shall make his appearance. He 
is to be the last of this universe; and 
when this shall have past away, Maha 
Brachma wiil pass in ascent through the 
seventeen heavens above his own, till he 
attains at length the necessary qualifica- 
tions to become a bhooddha himself. 

The religion of Gautemeh, the last 
bhoodda, is that which now prevails in 
Ceylon. 


Before his appearance on earth, he “ was 
a god, and the supreme of all the geds. At 
the solicitations of many of the gods he de- 
scended on earth, and was frequently born as 
a man, in which character he exercised every 
possible virtue, by extraordinary instances of 
self-denial arid piety. He wasat length born 
of Mahamaya Dever, after a pregnancy of 
ten months, and had for father Soodoneneh 
Raja. He lived happily with his queen 
Yassodera, and forty thousand concubines, 
for thirty-one years ; the six next he passed 
in the midst of wildernesses, qualifying him- 
self to be a bhooddha. At the close of this 
period his calling became manifest to the 
world, and he exercised his functions as 
bhooddha for forty-five years. He died in 
Cooseemarapooree, at the court of Malleleh 
Raja, ‘Tuesday, the 15th of May ; from which 

eriod the bhooddha watooseh, or era of 
hooddha, is dated, which now (A.C. 1797) 
amounts to 23:39 years. 

“« Bhooddha is not, properly speaking, con- 
sidered as a god, but as having been boru 
man, and in the end of time arrived at the 
dignity of bhooddha, on account of his great 
virtues and extraordinary good qualities. ‘Ihe 
title of bhooddha was not conferred on him 
by any supetior power, he adopted it by his 
own sovereign will, in the same manner as he 
became man ; both of which events were pre+ 
dicted ages before. Bhoodha, after his death 
ascended to the hall of glory, cailed mookze, 
otherwise airgoowane, which isa plate above, 
and exceeding in magnificence the twenty- 
sixth heaven; there he will live for ever, in 
happiness and incorruptibility, never to be 
born again in the world; where his doctrine 
is at present extant, and will continue in all 
iis splendour for five thousand years, accoid- 
ing to his own prophecy.” 


Maha Brachma, and the whole host of 
deities, have neither flesk, bones, nor ma- 
terial bodies, yet they seem to have hair 
on their heads and teeth, and their skins 
are luminous. The breath of lifein man 
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is compared to a leech, that must attach 
itself to one thing with its mouth, before 
it will loosen its hold on another with 
the tail. The body, therefore, does not 
die till this living spirit has found ano- 
ther resting place, which it chuses by a 
fatal instinct, according to its deserts. 

That this religion has been conquered 
by the Bramins in Hindostan is certain; 
their bhooddha is like our doctrine of 
consubstantiation, the relic of a faith 
which once struggled for superiority, but 
is now obsolete and neglected. It is 
not, however, so easy to explain the traces 
of the Hindoo system which appear 
among the Ceylonese. A far more mi- 
nute and methodical account of this my- 
thology, as it exists in Ava, may be found 
in the last volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, by Dr. Buchanan. 

3. Narrative of a route from Chunar- 
ghur to Yertnagoodum, in the Ellore 
Circar, by Captain J. T. Blunt. 

Captain Blunt was employed by go- 
vernment to explore a route through that 
fart of India, which lies between Berar, 
Orissa, and the northern Circars ; he had 
with him a party of a Jamadar, and 
thirty Sepoys. The people among whom 
he travelled seem to have been desperate 
savages. 

«© T never indeed met with a people who 
shewed less inclination to hold converse of 
any kind with strangers, than these moun- 
taineers in general. ‘This disposition in a 
ereat measure frustrated every attempt | made 
to acquire information of their manners and 
customs ; among which the sacrifice of birds, 
by suspending them by the tips of their wings 
to the trees and bushes, on each side of the 
road, and leaving them to perish by degrees, 
was almost the only peculiar one [ could dis- 
cover. The cause of this cruel practice I ne- 
ver could learn; yet I frequently observed, 
that although the birds were suspended at a 
convenient height for travellers to pass under 
them, the Goands would never do so, but al- 
ways took a circuit to avoid them. I once 
observed a ram extended by the feet in the 
same manner. ‘Their food appeared to be 
the most simple imaginable, consisting chicily 
of the roots and preduce of their woods.— 
They go for the most part naked: when cold 
they alleviate it by making fires, for which their 
forests supply them with abundance of fuel; 
and when the heat of the sun becomes oppres- 
sive, they seck shelter, and recline under the 
shade of large trees. 

*¢ They always endeavour to surprize their 
enemy, in preference to engaging him in open 
combat, however confident of superiority 
they may be. With thatview, when on any 
hostile excursion, they never kindle a fire, but 
earry with them a sufficiency of read y-dressed 
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provisions, to serye during the probable term 
of their absence ; they march in the night, 
proceeding with the greatest expedition, and 
observing the most profound silence. When 
day overtakes them they halt, and lie con- 
cealed in a kind of hammock, which they 
fasten among the branches of the loftiest trees, 
so that they cannot be perceived by any per- 
son passing underneath. From this circum- 
stance of ambuscade, the idea has originated 
of their living in trees instead of houses.— 
When they have, in this manner, approached 
their enemy unperceived, they generally make 
their attack about the dawn, and commence 
it with a great shout, and striking of their 
spears against their shields. If they are suc- 
cessful in their onset, they seldom spare ei- 
ther age or sex; at times, however, they make 
captives of the children, and often adopt them 
into their families when they have none of 
their own ; and the only slaves among them 
are captives thus taken.” 

There should have been a map to clue 
cidate this journal. 

4. An Account of a new Species of 
Delphinus, an Inhabitant of the Ganges, 
by Dr. Roxburgh. 

5. Translation of one of the Inscrip- 
tions on the Pillar at Delee, called the 
Lat of Feeroz Shah, by Henry Cole- 
brooke, esq. 

There are six inscriptions upon this 
pillar ; of five no translation has been yet 
favourable, they are therefore here en- 
graved. ‘The other was translated in 
the first volume of these Researches, by 
Sir William Jones, but from an imper- 
fect copy ; and itis worthy of remark, 
that the date which Sir William suspected 
to be 123 of the era of Vicramaditya, or 
A.D. 67, proves to be 1220 of that era, 
or A.D. 1164. If similar means of de- 
tection should ever be found, we have 
little doubt that all Hindoo 
would shrink in at least an 
portion. " 

6. An Account of the Kookies or 
Lunctas, by John Macrae, esq. 

The Kookies are a race of mountain- 
eers, living to the north-east of the 
Chittangong province, the least civilized 
of any of these mountain tribes that are 
as yet known to the Europeans; they 
have the flat nose, small eyes, and broad 
round face, which characterise all the 
natives of eastern Asia. ‘They are di- 
vided into a number of distinct tribes, 
who may be said to be independent of 
each other, though all acknowledge the 
authority of one or other of their heredi- 
tary rajahs. The chieftainship in the 
tribes is clective. 
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shields with small pendulous plates of 
brass, which clatter as they toss ‘about 
their arms, either in the fight or in the 
dance. ‘The hunter, when in the forests, 
broils his food in a species of hollow bam- 
boo. From the ashes of a different spe- 
cies of the same plant he extracts a kind 
of salt‘to season his meat; and with two 
pieces of dried bamboo he kindles his 
fire. 


‘«¢ The Kookies, like all savage people, are 
of a most vindictive disposition, blood must 
always be shed for blood. If a tiger even 
kills any of them, near a parah, the whole 
tribe is up in arms, and goes in pursuit of 
the animal; when, if he ts killed, the family 
of the deceased gives a feast of his flesh, in 
revenge of his having killed their relation. 
And should the tribe fail 10 destroy the tiger 
in this first general pursuit of him, the family 
ofthe deceased must still coniinuc the chase ; 
for until they have killed either this, or some 
other tyger, and have given a feast of his 
flesh, they are in disgrace in the parah, and 
not associated with by the rest of the inhabi- 
tants. In like manner, if a tiger destroys 
one of a hunting party, or of aparty of war- 
riors on an hostile excursion, neitherthe oue 
nor the other (whatever their success may 
have been) can return.to the parah without 
being disgraced, unless they kill the tiger. 
A more striking instance stiil of this revenge- 
ful spirit of retaliation is, thatif a man should 
happen to be killed byan accidental fall from 
a tree, all his relations assemble and cut it 
down; and however large it may be, they re- 
duce it to chips, which they scatter in the 
winds for having, as they say, been the cause 
of the death of their brother. 


In some of their customs they strik- 
ingly resemble certain North American 
tribes. 


¢* When any person dies in a parah, the 
corpse is conveyed by the relations of the de- 
ceased, and deposited upon a stage raised 
under a shed erected for the purpose, at some 
distance from the dwelling-house. While it 
remains there, it is carefully guarded, day 
and night, from the depredations of beasts and 
birds, by some one of the family, and a re- 
gular supply of food and drink is daily 
brought and laid’ before it. Should more 
than one casually occur in a family, the same 
ceremony is observed with respect to each 
corpse; and at whatever time of the year 
persons may happen to die in the parah, all 
the bodies must be kept in this manner until 
the 11th of April, called by the Bengalees 
Beessoo. On that day all the relations of the 
deceased assemble, and convey their remains 
from the sheds to different funeral piles, pre- 
pared for them on a particular spot without 
the parah, where they are burnt; as are also 
the sevefal sheds under which the bodies had 
bain from the period of their decease. After 
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this melancholy ceremony is over, the whole 
party repairs to the house of him in whose 
family the first casualty occurred in that year, 
and partakes of an entertainment given by 
him in honour of the dead. On the follow- 
ing day, a similar feast is given by him in 
whose family the next casualty of the season 
had happened ; and thus the feast goes round 
in succession, until one is given for each ef 
the dead. 

«« In this pious preservation of the dead 
till a certain day in the year, when only the 
last solemn funeral rites can be performed to 
their remains, there isa singular coincidence 
in the practice of the Kookies with that of 
some of the tribes of the North American 
Indians, as related in Bartram’s ‘Travels; and 
it must appear a curious fact, that in so very 
particular an instance, there should be this 
similitude in the customs of ‘two savage 
people, placed in such opposite parts of the 
world; where the climate, and other peculiay 
local circumstances, are so totally different.” 

They believe a future state of rewards 
and punishments, conceiting that they 
can by no means so certaiuly ensure fu- 
ture happiness, as by destroying a num- 
ber of their enemies. Acknowledging 
oné omnipotent Creator, whom they call 
Khogein Pootteeang, they offer to him 
no prayer, but address them to Sheem 
Sank, an inferior deity, as a mediator 
with the Supreme Being, and as more 
immediately interesting himself in the 
concerns of individuals. Of Sheem Sank 
they have an idol, none of the Deity ; 
they have no priests, each worshipping 
as he thinks best. To the Deity they 
sacrifice the gyal, as being their most va- 
lued animal; Sheem Sank must be.con- 
tented with a goat; yet they pile uf be- 
fore his image the heads of ail their 
game, and of ‘all the enemies whom they 
slay, each having his own pile, and ac- 
cording to its size is his fame as a hunter 
or a warrior. In consequence, when 
they surprise and slay the Bengalee 
wood-cutters, whom they sorely annoy, 
it is remarked that they carry away no- 
thing but the heads of their victims, and 
such salt as they may have had with 
them. 

A very few words of their language 
are given, but these few indicate a scan- 
ty vocabulary, and a regular system of 
compounding words. Father, grand- 
father, and grandmother, are called 
pha, p’hoo, p’hee: meepa is a man, 
noo a woman, naoo a child, meecpa- 
naoot’he, a boy or man child, noonaoot’he, 
a girl or woman child, noonaoo, or mo- 
ther of children, the word for woman. 

‘he only other words given, @xcept the 
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nuynerals, are chopooe and charnoo, 
brother and sister, and these are evi- 
dently derivative also, though the means 
of fully analyzing them are not to be 
found in this short list. This regularity 
is very curious, and should seem to iny 
dicate an unmixed race. 

This whole paper is exceedingly inte- 
resting. The information was supplied 
by a native of the Runganeeah district, 
whom the Kookies carried away prisoner 
when a boy, and who, after a captivity 
of twenty years, found means to return 
to his family. If Mr. Macrae could 
procure from this man, or by any other 
means, a farther specimen of their lan. 
guage, it may lead to some important 
speculations and results. 

7. On the Sanscrit and Pracrit lan- 
guages, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

From this very learned paper, we can 
only make such extracts as will be cu- 
rious to persons not engaged in the study 
of the Indian languages, 

“* Ina treatise on ‘rhetoric, compiled for 
the use of Manicy a Chandra, Raja of Ti- 


rabhucti or Tirkut, a brief enumeration of 


languages, used by Hindu poets, is quoted 
from two writers on the art of poetry. The 
following is a literal translation of both pas- 
sages * 

*« Sanserita Pracrita, Pais'achi and Ma- 
gad’hi, are in short the four paths of poetry. 
The gods, &c. speak Sanscrita; benevolent 
genii, Pracrita; wicked demons Pais’achi ; 
and men of low tribes and the rest Maead ‘hi. 
But sages deem Sanserita the chief of these 
four languages. It is used three ways; in 
prose, in verse, and in a mixture of both.” 

«« Language, again, the virtuous have de- 
elared to be four-fold: Sanscrita, or the po- 
Kished dialect; Pracrita, or the vulgar dialect ; 
Apabhranja, or jargon, ormixed. Sanscrita 
is the speech of the celestia!s, framed in gram- 
Matical institutes; Pracrita is similar to it, 
but manifold as a provincial dialect, and 
otherwise; and those languages which are 
ungrammatical, are spoken in their respective 
districts, 

«© The Pais‘achi seems to be gibberish, 
which dramatic poets make the demons speuk, 
when they bring these fantastic beings on the 
stage. e mixture of languages, noticed 
in the second quotation, is that which is em- 
ployed in dramas, as is expressly said by the 
same author in a subsequent verse. It is not 
then a compound language, but a mixt dia- 
logue, in which different persons of the dra- 
ma employ different idioms. Both the pas- 
sages above quoted are therefore easily recon- 
cited. They, in fact, notice only three 
tongucs. 1. Sanscrit, a polished dialect, the 
inflections of which, with all its numerous 
anomalies, are taught in grammatical insti- 
tutes. Thig the dramatic poets put into the 
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mouths of geds, and of holy 
2. Pracrit, consisting of i 
which are less refined, an 
perfeot grammar. 
wonten, benevolent genii, &c. 3. Magad'hi, 
or Apabhranj'a, a jargon destitute of regular 
grammar. It is used by the vulgar, and va- 
ries in different districts: the poets accord- 
ingly introduce into the dialogue of plays a 
pravincial jargon, spoken by the lowest per- 
sons of the drama. 
- * * . 


‘¢ There is one peculiarity of Sanserit com~ 
positions which may also have suggested the 
opinion that it could never be a spoken lan- 
guage. I allude to what might be termed 
the euphonical orthography of Sanscrit. It 
consists in extending to syntax the rules for 
the permutation of letters in etymology. Si- 
milar rules for avoiding inconipatible sounds 
in compound terms exist in all languages ; 
this is sometimes effected by a deviation from 
orthography in the pronunciation of words, 
sometimes by altering one or more letters to 
make the spelling correspond with the pro- 
nunciation. These rules have been more pro- 
foundly investigated by Hindu grammarians 
than by those of any other nation, and they 
have completed a system of orthography 
which may be justly termed euphonicai.” 


sonages. 
rovincial dialects, 
have a more im- 
In dramas it is spoken b 


The same peculiarity exists in the 
Welsh. We will add also one specimen 
of Sanscrit etymology, the most strik- 
ing that we have yet scen. 


«¢ Yuvan signifies young, and yauvana 
youth ; the first makes yuva in the nomina- 
tive case: this is adopted into Hindustani 
with the usual permutation of consouants, 
and becomes juba, as yauvana is, transformed 
into joban. ‘The same word has been also 
corrupted in Persian and Latin, where it 
stands juwan and juvenis. In many inflec- 
tions the root of yuvan is contracted into 
yun, the possessive case, for example, forms 
in the three numbers, yunas, yupos, yunam : 
here then we trace the origin of the Latin 
compurative junior; and I cannot hesitate in 
referring to these Sanscrit roots the Welsh 


jevangk, and Armorican jovank, as well as 


the Saxon yeong, and finally the English 
young, This analogy, which seems evident 
through the medinm of the Sanscrit lan 
guage, is wholly obscured in Hindustani.” 


We perceive, at the conclusion of this 
paper, that Mr. Colebrooke has made 
some progress in collecting lists of the 
most common terms in the various di- 
alects of India, compared with words of 
similar sound and import in the ancient 
languages of Europe. We rejoice that 
a labour of such exceeding importance 
has been undertaken by so able. a'man, 
whose good sense seems to be equal to 
his great learning. [It is only by the 
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history of language that the early his- 
tory of the world can be in any degree 
elucidated. Shame upon this country, 
that we have no public institutions for 
this great purpose ! that all that has been 
done, and is doing, should be the labour 
of unpatronized and unrewarded indi- 
viduals ! 

8, 9. On the religious Ceremonies of 
the Hindus, and of the Bramens espe- 
cially, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
Essays two and three. 

The first of these essays appeared in 
the fifth volume of the Researches. 
Minute descriptions of ceremonies are 
not susceptible of abridgment, we can 
therefore only express in general terms 
our sense of this very diligent observer’s 
merits, and our hope that his communi- 
cations may occupy as large a portion 
of the subsequent volumes as they do of 
this. 

_ The funeral prayer merits transcrip- 
tion. 


«© 1, Foolish is he who seeks permanence 
ijn the human state, unsolid like the stem of 
the plantain tree, transient like the foam of 
the sea. 

«© 2. When a body, formed of five elements 
to receive the reward of deeds done in its 
own former person, reverts to its five original 
principles, what room is there for regret ? 

** 3. The earth is perishable, the ocean, 
the gods themselves pass away: how should 
not that bubble, mortal man, mect desiruc- 
tion? 

s 4. All that is low must finally perish ; 
all that is elevated must ultimately fall; all 
compound bodies must end in dissolution, 
and life is concluded with death. 

«« 5. Unwillingly do the manes of the de- 
ceased taste the tears and rheum shed by their 
kinsmen; then do not wail, but diligently 
perform the obsequics of the dead.” 


10. An Account of a Method for ex- 
tending a Geographical Survey across 
the Peninsula of India. By Brigade 
Major Lambton. Communicated by 
permission of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George in Council. 

1}. On the Origin and peculiar Tenets 
of certain Mahammedan Sects. By H. 
T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

12. A summary Account of the Life 
and Writings of Aoyar, a ‘lamul Fe- 
male Philosopher. By the Rev. Dr. 
John. 

Aoyar is one of the seven wise—we 
were about to say wise menof the Tamul, 
but that the license of the Hibernian di- 
alect would have been somewhat violent, 
as four of the seven were women, Aoyar, 
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Uppay, Vallie, and Urnway; Tiruval- 
luwer, Adigaman, and Kavoiler, of which 
last appellation we have wise men enough 
in Europe. The Hibernian dialect has, 
however, been used in the title of this 
paper, which, instead of the life of 
Aoyar, relates a not uninteresting fairy 
tale of the life of her mother. Three 
books, or rather chapters, of the moral 
sentences of this female philosopher are 
annexed; of all proverbs, ancient or 
medern, Jew or Gentile, which we have 
ever seen, they are beyond comparison 
the most inane and worthless. We de- 
sign no censure on the translator. On 
the contrary, we think his labour has 
been well and usefully employed. ‘He 
has enabled us to estimate the moral 
and intellectual state of a people, among 
whom Aoyar could rank as one of the 
seven philosophers. The first score will 
be a sample sufficiently large, and will 
justify our judgment. 


«« Charity be thy pleasure. 

Be not passionate. 

Be not a miserin giving. 

Hinder none in charity. 

Do not manifest thy secrets. 

Lose not thy courage. 

Excreise thyself in cyphering and writing, 

‘To live on alms is shameful. 

Give, and then eat. 

Converse only with the peaceful. 

Never cease to improve in learning. 

Do not speak what is dishonest. 

1Do not raise the price of victuals. 

Do not say more than thou hast seen. 

Take care of what is most dear. 

Bathe on each Saturday. 

Speak what is agreeable. 

Build not too large a house. 

Know first one’s character before thou art 
confident. 

Ilonour thy father and mother.” 


13. Account of the St. Thome Chris- 
tians on the Coast of Malabar. By F. 
Wrede, Esq. 

Mr. Wrede is mistaken in saying that 
the discovery of christians on the Mala- 
bar coast was a matter of surprise to the 
first Portugueze adventurers. On the 
contrary, they went in the full expecta- 
tion of finding them, and actually wor- 
shipped in the first pagoda which they 
entered, mistaking it for a christian 
church. 

Much curious information is contained 
in this paper. ‘I'he name of Christians 
of St. Thomas is. here said to have ori- 
ginated with the chief who led them 
trom Syria (for they were a Syrian co- 
lony. and are by the Hindoos most com- 
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mobly called Surianee Mapila). Mar 
Thomé was the name of this bishop, the 
founder of their religion in Malabar, and 
in honour of him they always call their 
primate Mar Thomé, though his real 
name be Joseph or Abraham. 


«* In the Malabar histories (Keral Oud- 
puttee), the first mention of a Syrian colony 
of christians is made in the reign of Cocoo- 
rangon Pesumal, who probably lived in the 
sixth century; a wealthy Syrian merchant, 
of the name of Thome Cannaneo, is said to 
have landed at Cranganore, where he was 
well received, and induced to settle by great 
privileges granted to him by Perumal. He 
afterwards married two wives; one of the 
Nair, and one of some low cast, by whom he 
had a very numerous progeny, who, after his 
death, had great disputes about his inheri- 
tance. They were carried to such a degree, 
that at last they were obliged to separate 
themselves: the sons by the Nair woman set- 
tling in the southern parts, and the others in 
the northern parts of Malabar—where their 
descendants fora long time preserved their 
mutual enmity, and would on no account in- 
termarry : there is alsoa_ still common tra- 
dition amongst them, that they descend (at 
least those that are from Syrian origin) from 
four principal Syrian families, who had suc- 
cessively settled on the coast. 

«© We find again mention made of two 


Syrian or Chaldean bishops, of the name of 


Mar Sabro and Mar Brodt (or rather Mar 
Sapor and Mar Peroses) at Coilan, about one 
lhundred years after its foundation, where 
they were extremely well received by the 
Raja, and permitted to build a church, which 
was still extant when Cabral first visited 
Coilan. The grants and privileges which 
they reccived from the Raja, were engraved 
upon copper-plates, which many centuries 
afier weve shewn to Archbishop De Menezes 
at Sevaleare (perhaps Mavi'eare), which are, 
in all probabiliiy, the very same that are now 
in possession of te Jews at Cochin. 

“© Tf one adds to these historical dites the 
name of Syrians retained by the St. Thomé 
Christians, their distinct features and com- 

lexion somewhat fairer than the rest of the 
Malabars, the siyle of their building, espe- 
cially their churches, but above all the ge- 
neral use of the Syrian, or rather Chaldean 
languages, which is preserved to this day in 
all their religious functions, even in those 
churches which have since embraced the 
Roman rite, and that to this day they take 
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their christian and family names from the 
Syrian or Chaldean idiom, no doubt can re- 
main but that the St. Thomé Christians are 
originally a colony of Nestorians, who fled 
from the dominions of the Greek emperors, 
after. Theodosius the Second had commenced 
to persecute the followers of the sect *.” 


Their first proselytes were made among 
the Bramins and Nairs, so that even at 
present they consider themselves equal 
in rank to those two casts, and are held 
by the Hindoos in higher estimation 
than the Portugueze Christians. 


*¢ As to their religious tenets, they followed 
generally the doctrine of Nestorius. 

«They rejected the divine nature of 
Christ, and called the Virgin Mary only the 
mother of Christ, not of God. ‘They also 
maintained that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
only from the Father, and not from the Fa- 
ther and Son. 

‘© They admitted no images of saints in 
their churches, where the holy cross alone 
was to be seen. 

«© They had only three sacraments, bap- 
tism, eucharist, and the orders, and would 
not admit transubstantiation in the manner 
the Roman Catholies do. They knew no- 
thing of purgatory ; and the saints, they said, 
were not admitted to the presence of God, 
but were kept in a third place till the day of 
judgment. 

‘* Their priests were permitted to marry, 
at least once in theirlife. ‘Lheir rite was the 
Chaldean or Syrian. 

«© They were married in the presence of 
their priesis, who are called cassanas, and the 
whole ceremony consisted of tying a string 
round the girl’s neck, as is the common 
practice of all the different casts on the Ma- 
labar coast. 

‘© The cassanas were not permitted to use 
the Malabar language in their churches, and in 
intructing the youth, but taught them in the 
Chaldean tongue. 

‘© They reckoned their Sunday from Sa- 
turday evening at vespers, till the first matin 
on Sunday; so that after sun-rise they might 
work again. 

«This was the happy situation of the Nes- 
torians, or St. Thomé Chiistians, before the 
arrival of the Portuguese in India.” 


Yet the following tradition, which 
was found by the Portugueze in India, 
and which is not noticed by Mr. Wred¢, 


* «« Nestorius was patriarch of Constantinople, A. D. 428, under the reign of Theodosius 
the Second. His heretical opinions were first declared in 429, and condemned by the first 


council of Ephesus in 481. 


But the Emperor was not prevailed on to banish Nestorius till 


435 ; and four more years had elapsed before sentence of proscription passed : gainst his fol- 


lowers. 


297. 


Gizzon, vol. viil. pag. 2 


«e Gibbon, however (b. 346), asserts on the authority of St. Jerome himself (ad Mar- 
cellam Epist.), that the Indian missionary, St. Thomas, was famous as early as his time.— 
Now Jerome died in 420, consequently the sect originally established in Malabar by Thomas 
could not have been that of Nestorius; yet Gibbon himself appears to have overlooked this 


inconsistency. 
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will show that their faith had in some 
degree assimilated itself to the supersti- 
tions of the country. 

The Apostle Thomas had been driven 
from Coilan to Maliapur, and from 
thence, being still persecuted by the 
Gentiles, retired into the woods. A 
Gentile of Maliapur, who was hunting 
in the woods, saw one day a flock of 
peacocks on the ground, and one larger 
than the rest, standing on a stone in the 
midst of them. He let fly his arrow, 
the flock rose into the air, but the large 
peacock was slain, and immediately 
transformed into a man. Upon this the 
archer went into the city to say what he 
had seen. The governor accompanied 
him back to the woods to see this won- 
der. ana there he found the body of St. 
Thomas, and the print of his feet in the 
stone. He built a church there, his 
disciples buried him, and placed the 
stone by his grave. The church was 
built like a christian church, with crosses 
on the altar, and one larger one in the 
centre, with a peacock carved upon it. 
lt is now, says Castanheda, in a ruinous 
state, and surrounded with thickets, for 
the place is much dispeopled. A poor 
Moor takes care of it, there being no 
Christians near, and he asks alms of all 
who come there in pilgrimage, Christians 
or Gentiles, the Moors also giving to 
him. 

It is remarkable that the legend, which 
is related by the oldest and most honest 
of the Portugueze historians of India, 
is omitted by their later writers, though 
they retain all the other tales of St. 
Thomas. They were evidently dis- 
pleased at the heathenish character of 
the fiction, at the peacock on the cross, 
and the (entiles’ pilgrimage to a Chris- 
tian church. Mr. Wredé also mentioris 
a conformity to Hindoo manners in these 
Christians of St. Thomas. An Ex-Je- 
suit, who had laboured a long time as 
missionary among them, informed him 
that many of them preserve till now the 
manners and mode of life of the Bra- 
mins, as to cleanliness and abstaining 
from animal food, and that even he him- 
self had been obliged to adopt the same 
regimen in order to gain credit. 

When India was discovered by the 
Portugueze, these native Christians were 
rich, numerous, and respected. Frey 
Aleixo de Menezes, the archbishop of 
Goa, united them to the Romish church, 
at the famous synod of Odiapmer. After 
this event, thirty-two churches returned 
to the Maronite or Nestorian com- 
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munion ; about eighty-four remain ca- 
tholic, under the archbishop of Cran- 
ganor. These events no way affected 
the estimation in which they were held 
by the Malabar people and princes. 


«« The St. Thomé, or Syrian Christians, 
of both descriptions, never claimed the par- 
ticular protection of either the Portuguese or 
Dutch, as the new Christians do, but con- 
sidered themselves as subjects of the different 
rajahs, in whose districts they lived ; and, as 
long as the old Hindoo system, and the 
former division of the country, under a va- 
riety of petty rajahs, was preserved, they 
appear to have enjoyed the same degree of 
freedom, ease, and consideration, as the 
Nairs. But when the rajahs and chiefs of 
Travencore and Cochin had subjected to 
themselves all the petty rajahs and chiefs, 
whose respective territories were situated 
within the lines of Travancore, they also 
overturned the whole political system estab- 
lished by Cherumah Perumal; and, by set- 
ting aside the immunities and privileges of 
the higher casts, they established a most op- 
pressive despotim, in the room of the former 
mild, limited oligarchy: and we ought not 
to be much surprised to behold the present 
wretched situation of those formerly so flou- 
rishing Syrian villages, since we see the 
Bramins and Nairs stript of most of their old 
prerogatives, and subject to almost the saute 
oppressions and extortions.” 


At this present time, after the mani- 
feld persecutions, oppressions, and suc« 
cessive revolutions, that have almost de- 
populated the whole coast, says the au- 
thor, they are computed to amount to 
no less than 150,000 souls. Yet every 
circumstance has taken place that could 
distress and diminish them. 


«© The great number of such sumptuous 
buildings as the St. Thomé Christians pos- 
sessed in the inland parts of the Travencore 
and Cochin dominions is really surprising ; 
since some of them, upon a moderate calcu- 
lation, must have cost upwards of one lack 
of rapees, and few less than half that sum. 
Ilow different must have been the situation 
of this people in former times, in comparison 
with the wretched condition in which we 
behold them at present! scarcely able to 
erect a cadjan shed for their religious meetings 
over those splendid ruins, that attest at the 
same time their former wealth and present 
poverty. In the same proportion that their 
opulence decreased, their populatiov also ap- 
pears to have diminished. Alangada con- 
tained, before the year 1750, mure thana 
thousand Christian families, who lived in 
substantial houses, of which the ruins are 
still extant, and bear evidence to the fact. 
Of those families, not full one hundred are 
now remaining, and them I found in the 
most abject state of misery. ‘The same me- 
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Jancholy contrast is observable at Angamalee, 
and many other formerly opulent christian 
towns and villages.” 


The new or Portugueze christians 
have suffered the same lamentable re- 
verse of fortune. When their own em- 
pire fell the Dutch protected them; the 
tajah of Cochin has now turned a great 
part of them out of his dominions, by 
compelling them to accept some trifling 
consideration for their landed estates, and 
the rest he treats, if possible, more se- 
verely than his own Hindoo subjects. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Wredé 
designs to publish a translation of the 
Annals of Malabar, known by the name 
of Kerol Oodputtee. 

14. Account of an Hereditary living 
Deity, to whom devotion is paid by the 
Bramins of Poona and its neighbour. 
hood. By Captain Edward Moor. 


** Mooraba Gosseyn was a Bramin of 
Poona, who, by abstinence, mortification, 
and prayer, merited above others the favou- 
rable regards of the Almighty. Gunputty, 
the most common name in this country, 
among the many hundreds of Sree Ganesa, 
accordingly vouchsafed to appear to him, at 
Chinchoor, in a vision by night; desired 
him to arise and bathe ; and, while in the 
act of ablution, to seize, and held sacred to 
the godhead, the first tangible substance that 
his hand encountered. ‘The god covenanted 
that a portion of his holy spirit should per- 
vade the person thus favoured, and be con- 
tinued as far as the seventh generation, to 
his seed, who were to become snecessively 
hereditary guardians of this sacred substance, 
which proved to be a stone, in which the 
god was to be understood as mystically typi- 
fied. This type is duly reverenced, is care- 
fully preserved, and hath ever been the con- 
stant companion of the sanctified person in- 
heriting with it the divine patrimony. 

«* This annunciation happened about the 
year A. D. 1640, and six generations have 
since passed away. 

** It doth not now appear what was the 
precise extent of the divine energy originally 
conceded ; but it is inferred to have been a 
limited power of working miracles :—such as 
healing sickly uncleanliness, granting to a 
certain degree the desires of pious suppli- 
cants, and the faculty of forctelling, under 
some restrictions, the events of futurity. 

These gifts appear, indeed, avowedly to 
have been enjoyed in a more extensive de- 
gree by the first possessors, than by the lat- 
ter. "The Bramins admit that the farther 
the remove from the favoured man, in whom 
the god became incarnate, the greater is the 
chance of degeneracy ; although such dege- 
neracy might not have been inevitable. It is 
therefore presumable that the early inheritors 
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worked more "conspicuous miracles thau 
have of late been manifested. 
7 * * a 

«© The Deo is, ex officio, what is called a 
lewanna—but the term ‘ fool” may not, in 
this instance, as in most others, give the 
best translation of the word. He 1s totally 
unmindful and ignorant of worldly affairs— 
unable, they say, to hold conversation be- 
yond the proposition, reply, and rejoinder, 
and then in a childish, blubbering manner. 
To some questions, on points of futurity, he 
replies, accordingly as he is inepleed, in 
pointed negatives or afflirmatives; to others 
enigmatically, or by benignant and indignant 
gesture ; sometimes he is totally silent, and 
apparently absorbed in abstract cogitation, 
doth not recognize the suppliant. From 
such da/a is deduced how propitious or 
otherwise is the Almighty will on the pur- 
suits of the petitioner. 

«« ‘The ordinary occupations of the Deo do 
not differ materially from those of other hely 
men—he eats, takes wives to himself, &c. 
&c. like other Bramins, but by some is said 
to be exempt from illness; others say he is 
subject to bodily infirmities. So regular a 
life, however, in point of regimen, unruf- 
fled by worldly cares, may well ensure a con- 
tinuance of health, and, in general, prolon- 
gation of existence. 

«¢ As the elder son inherits the spark of 
divinity, it is necessary that he also be a 
fool, as he hath ever proved. ‘I'o the ques- 
tion ‘ Whether the seeond son being sane, 
and the other dying without male issue, the 
second, to whom the patrimony then de- 
scends, would become dewanna on his ac- 
cession?’ the Bramins demur: it hath never, 
they say, happened. God made the cove- 
nant, and the means of fulfilling it are not 
for man to point out.” 


Captain Moor visited the Deo. He 
asked him, what would the result of the 
war be between England and France, 
and when it would terminate. This was 
in January 1801. The Deo prophesied 
that it would end triumphantly and ad- 
vantageously for the English within six 
moons; and he gave the Englishman to 
understand, that his favours and prayers 
had not been without their effect in rais- 
ing England to its present power and 
prosperity. The Deo has not so much 
the appearance of an idiot as he ought to 
have ; his eyes are keen, and his counte- 
nance expressive and not unpleasant ; 
his son, however, is as stupid as beseems 
the heir-apparent to be. 

15. Upon the Religion and Manners 
of the People of Ceylon. By Mr. Join- 
ville. , 

This is a well-written and curious pa- 
per. We will extract from it an amus- 
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ing specimen of Asiatic computation, 
which will also explain the length of 
time required to ripen a deity into a 
boudhou. 


«* According to the old Singalese authors, 
particularly Nimi Giateke, and the Boudhou 
Gunukatave, Boudhou transmigrated during 
four asanks, and one hundred thousand ma- 
hakalpes of years, from the time he took the 
resolution to become Boudhou, till that 
when he was born for the last time accord- 
ing to some, or, as others will have it, till 
he became Nivani. ‘To form an idea of this 
period, the meaning of the words asanke and 
mahakalpe must be explained, There are 
two ways of explaining mahakalpe: the first 
supposes a cubic stone of nine cubits on 
each side ; a goddess of great beauty dressed 
in robes of the finest muslin, passes once in 
every thousand years near the stone, at each 
time the zephyr gently blowing the muslin 
on it, till in this way it is worn down to the 
size of a grain of mustard: the space of time 
necessary for this is called antakalpe ; eighty 
antakalpes make one mahakalpe. According 
to the second way of explaining the term, it 
is said, that the earth increases seven yoduns 
in one antakalpe; but a thousand years 
only increase it the thickness of one finger, 
in the opinion of the boudhists. It then 
remains to be seen how many fingers there 
are in one yodun. The caleution is as fol- 
lows : 

12 fingers make 1 vicit 


2vieits — 1 rieene or cubit 
7rienés — ijaté 
LO jates — 1 isbe 

80 isbes — 1 gaoud 

4 gaoues — 1 yodun.—About 14 


Faglish miles. One yodun is, consequently 
1075200 fingers—7 yoduns 7526400 fingers, 
which, multiplied by 1000, the number of 
years, makes 7526400000, the amount of 
an antakalpe, which, multiplied by 80, pro- 
duces 6021 12000000 years, or one mahakalpe. 
The frst computation, involving in it a cal- 
culation keyond the power of the human ima- 
gination to reach, leaves us nothing to say on 
thesubject, except to express our total disbelief 
of it. The second is at least intelligible, 
and, it will be seen, bears a smaller propor- 
tion to an asanke, than a second does toa 
thousand centuries.” 


One asanké is a number of years 
amounting to an unit with sixty-three 
zeros after it ! 

The system of casts which prevails in 
Ceylon is different from that upon the 
continent. The vellales, goi-vanses or 
lord labourers, are the first, for here the 
cultivators have triumphed. No ragia 
or royal cast exists, for no Singalese, that 
is, no person born of a Singalese father 
or mother can succeed to the throne, 
because no Singalese can prostrate him- 
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self before one of his own nation. If the 
king therefore dies, leaving no issue male 
or male relation, the crown is offered to 
some prince on the continent who proe 
fesses the boudhou religion. 

Neither have they a military cast, for 
all are obliged to fight on receiving the 
king’s order. ‘This ts a great and mani- 
fest improvement. ‘There exists one in- 
stance in Hindoo history of an army in 
the moment of success taking flight, be- 
cause afew poor wretches of an impure 
cast attacked them in despair. Nothing 
can be more false and groundless than 
the opinions of those reasoners, who re- 
present the system of casts as indestruc- 
tible. No human institution would so 
soon crumble if it were wisely attacked. 


«© The Rodi, or Rodias, are the last and 
vilest of all the casts. If one should touch 
a Rodias even unintentionally, one is ren- 
dered impure. ‘These wretches are obliged 
to throw themselves on the ground, on their 
bellies, whenever they see a vellala passing, 
who gravely walks over them. But nature 
seems to have come to the relief of these un- 
fortunate beings, by giving to them more 
beautiful women than to any of the other 
casts. But many of them are forced into the 
harams of the great, who have laid it down 
asa rule, that a Rodias woman is not im- 
pure for the men of superior casts, but only 
for their wives.” 


When will the East India company be 
convinced that it is their ultimate in- 
terest, as well as their immediate duty, 
to convert their subjects? 

16. A Chronological Table of the 
Moghul Emperors, from Umeer Tymoor 
to Alumgeer II. the father of the pre- 
sent Emperor Shah Alum, being from 
A. H. 756 to 1173, or A. D. 1335 to 
1760. By Lewis Ferdinand Smith, Esq. 

17. Demonstration of the Twelfth 
Axion of the First Book of Euclid. By 
the Rev. Paul Limrick. 

18. Dagoberti Caroli de Daldorff 
Scarabeorum (i.e. Insectorum que sub 
nomine generis superioris Scarabzus mi- 
litavernnt in Fabricii Entomologia Sys- 
tematica emend. & auct:) distributio in 
genera proxima (id est naturalia) divi- 
siones, subdivisionesque, instrumentis ci- 
bariis, larvorum imaginumque victu & 
oeconomia, aliisque insecti perfecti parti- 
bus consultis. No. I. 

19. An Account of the Bazeegurs, a 
Sect commonly denominated Nuts. By 
Captain David Richardson. 

These vagabonds Captain Richardson, 
by cogent proofs, identifies with the gip- 
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sies. The name Bazee-gur may be lite- 
rally rendered a juggler ; and juggling, 
singing, dancing, and tumbling, form 
their trade, to which the women add 
palmistry and the practice of physic, or 
rather quackery among their own sex. 
‘They call themselves Mohammedans, but 
they have blended Hindoo superstitions 
with the religion of Mohammed, and 
also added others peculiar to them- 
selves; for they consider Tansyn, a fa- 
mous musician, who flourished under 
Akbar, as their tutelary deity. The 
writer suspects that they occasionally 
eat human flesh, and one of their tribes, 
if we may credit very respectable testi- 
monies of the fact, are frequently guilty 
of sacrificing human victims to Kalee, 
under circumstances of horror and atro- 
city scarcely credible. Among such a 
people it is remarkable that the pantheis- 
tic faith should be found, that one spirit 
pervades all nature, and that their souls 
being each a particle of that universal 
spirit, will of course rejoin it when re- 
leased from its corporeal shackles. 

We shall copy one of the notes to this 
paper, containing a singular account of 
the poet Kubeer. 


«¢ He was a weaver by trade, and flou- 
rished in the zeign of Sher Shah, the Crom- 
well of Indian history. There are, however, 
various and contradictory traditions relative 
to our humble philosopher, as some ac- 
counts bring him down to the time of Ck- 
bur. All, however, agree as to his being a 
soofee or deist, of the most exalted senti- 
ments, and of the most unbounded beneyo- 
lence. He reprobated with severity the re- 
ligious intolerance and worship of both Hin- 
doos and Moosulmans, in such a pleasing 
poetic strain of rastic wit, humour, and 
sound reasoning, that to this day both na- 
tions contend for the kenour of his birth, in 
their respective sects or tribes. He published 
a book of poems that are still universally 
esteemed, as they inculcate the purest mo- 
rality, and the greatest good-will and hospi- 
tality to all the children of man. From the 
disinterested, yet alluring doctrines they cou- 


Arr. IV. 
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tain, a sect has sprung up in Hindoostan 
under the name of Kubeer-punt-hee, who 
are so universally esteemed for veracity and 
other virtues, among both Hindoos and 
Moosulmans, that they may be with pro- 
priety considered the Quakers of this hemi- 
sphere. ‘They resemble that respectable body 
in the neatness of their dress and simplicity 
of their manners, which are neither strictly 
Moohummudan nor Hinduwee ; being rather 
a mixture of the best parts of both. / 

translation of Kubeer’s works, with the life 
of that sage, and an account of his follow- 
ers, relative to their tenets and societies, 
remain still as desiderata in the history of 
India. The time of Kubeer’s death seems 
involved in equal obscurity with the manner 
of his decease and burial. They relate that 
he lived a long time at Kasee, near Gya, and 
sojourned also at Jugurnath: he gave great 
offence to the Buckmuns, by his conduct 
and tolerant doctrines. When stricken in 
years, he departed this life among a con- 
course of his disciples, both Moosulmans 
and Hindoos. They quarrelled about the 
mode of disposing of his remains, which were 
placed in another apartment during the dis- 
pute. The Moosulmans were, it is al- 
Fedsed, victors, and buried him accordingly. 
The Hindoos affirm, however, that his body, 
during the altercation, disappeared, and a 
lotos flower was found in its stead, which 
they have carefully preserved. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that his name is held in 
great vencration by those two very different 
people ; those called Kubeer-punt-hee seem, 
nevertheless, to have rather more of the 
Hindoo than Moosulman in their composi- 
tion, which so fur decides the contest in 
their favour.” 


20. On the Burmha Game of Chess 
compared with the Indian, Chinese, and 
Persian Game of the same Denomina- 
tion. By the late Captain Hiram Cox. 

These comparative descriptions can- 
not be understood without referring to 
the annexed tables or plans of the game. 

‘These are the contents of this seventh 
volume. As in the collections of every 
society, there is the chaff and the wheat 
together, but we have reason to be thank- 
ful for the labours of the Asiatic society. 


Cyclopedia; or, a new Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Se. By 


AsrauamM Ress, D.D. F.R.S. with the Assistance of eminent professional Gentlemen. 


4to. Vol. II. from Ama to Art. 


THE first volume of this important 
undertaking has been already noticed by 
us (Ann. Rev.’v. I. p. 859), and it gives 
us pleasure to be able to announce that 
the present volume is equal in merit to its 
predecessor. On account of the magni- 
tude of the work, and the abundance of 


excellent matter which it contains, we 
feel peculiarly anxious that it should be 
rendered as perfect as the plan of a gene- 
ral dictionary can admit of: we shall, 
therefore, in the rapid enumeration of its 
contents, to which we are restrained by 
the limits of our own work, insist princi- 
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pally on the errors and deficiencies which 
have suggested themselves to us in the 
perusal, in order that they may be cor- 
rected and supplied in the succeeding 
volumes. 

Among the mathematical articles, the 
first of importance that occurs is Analy- 
sis, in which we approve highly of the 
discrimination made between the ancient 
and modern analysis, and the recommen- 
dation to adopt * the method of the an- 
cients in the commencement of our stu- 
dies, as it serves to form the mind, and to 
fix proper habits, to which the method 
of the moderns should succeed, as it is 
best suited to extend our views beyond 
the present limits, and to assist us in mak- 
ing new discoveries and improvements.” 
It is justly observed also in this article, 
that Newton himself investigated his 
theorems in a different manner from that 
in which he has delivered them; as they 
are commonly “ analytical calculations, 
disguised by substituting the name of 
lines for their algebraical value.” We 
may add, that the generally believed re- 
port at Cambridge 1s probably true, that 
the last proposition of the seventh section 
was one, of the first discovered by him, 
and that he was led by it to expand his 
system in the manner in which it now ap- 
pears. We need not add, that the inves- 
tigation was made by the method of 
fluxions, and the fluents were atterwards 
converted into areas, to be visible to the 
eye. 

In the account : of the Angle of contact, 
we regretted that the demonstr ration was 
not given of the ratios of the evanescent 
subtenses in curves of different orders. 
It would not have occupied the space of 
more than four lines, and the article 
would have been complete. This defect 
may be remedied under the article Con- 
tact. 

Anomaly is very well explained ; but 
in this, as in several other articles, we do 
not find sufficient attention paid to the 
labours of the present generation. The 
problem of Kepler is of great importance, 
and has employed the talents of the first 
mathematicians. Their methods are men- 
tioned, and Keill’s is given at length; 
but no notice is taken of Mr. Ivory, 

whose very able paper upon this subject, 
pointed out in our first volume, dese rved 
the consideration of, and ought not to 
have been unknown to the writer of this 
article. 

A very good account is givenof Apol- 
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lonius of Perga and his work, which of 
course led to the notice of various writers 
onconic sections: and due praise is given 
to the very ingenious attempt of Mr. 
Walker to deduce all the properties of 
the curves, commonly called conic sec- 
tions, from the 24th proposition of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s universal arithmetic. It 
is rather singular, however, that the 

writer of this article should not have 
been acquainted with two other treatises 
of conic sections, upon a similar prine 
ciple with Mr. Walker’s. A gentleman 
of Cambridge, about sixteen years age, 
brought with him from the continent the 
conic sections of Boscovich, with which 
he was so much pleased, that he drew up 
a course of lectures from them for the 
use of his pupils, which, with the work 
itself, he afterwards put into the hands of 
Mr. Newton, of Jesus College. Mr. New- 
ton was equally pleased with the system, 
which he improved very much, by reject- 
ing the musical proportion, and giving 
demonstrations of his own wherever they 
were requisite. His system was publish- 
ed by the university; and it is remark- 
able, that just as it was going to the press 
the manuscript of Mr. Walker was sent 
to Cambridge, and put into the hands of 
the gentleman who had brought the trea- 
tise of Boscovich from the continent, and 
who was struck with this remarkable co- 
incidence in demonstrations between two 
writers who had no intercourse with each 
other. The merit of Mr. Walker is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and it cannot be 
depreciated by this account ; but it will 
afford to mathematicians some pleasure 
to compare together the different pro- 
cesses used by two eminent writers, from 
the same hypothesis, and the improve- 

nents made in these processes. 

The article of Approximation is more 
defective than we could well have ex- 
pected. Baron Maseres has treated this 
subject with his usual accuracy ; but his 
name is not mentioned in the article; nor 
is the least notice taken of his tracts on 
the resolution of affected algebraic equa- 
tions, in which the methods of approxi- 
mation by Dr. Halley, Mr. a son, and 
Sir Isaac Newton are compared together, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each balanced with the utmost degree of 
precision. Dr. Hutton is represented as 
being the discoverer of a peculiarly con- 
venient method of approximating to the 
roots of pure powers ; and thus De L.a- 
guy is deprived af the honour duc te him, 
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x 2n for a near valueto the root of the 
number N, where r is the index of the 
root, and na near approach to it. By 
bringing this term to a common denomi- 
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ter expression is that which Dr. Hutton 
has given in his tracts, but by no means 
supposing that he had made any great 
discovery, for it is merely the reduction 
of a fraction to a common denominator}; 
and as, in many cases of this kind, an ex- 
pression is supposed to be simplified by 
such an operation, this change is declar- 
ed to be peculiarly recommended for 
practice. We apprehend that upon trial 
De Laguy’s will be found to have the 
superiority. Several other methods of ap- 
proximation might have been mentioned, 
which are to be found in the books of al- 
ebra, as that from Raphson, by which 
aving found the small difference nearly 
between the root andthe number assum- 
ed, this small number is used in the se- 
cond power, and thus a new figure is 
gained with little or no trouble ; and by 
applying the whole number found, in- 
stead of the unknown number, in the 
given equation, and dividing the known 
number by the unk..own side, the powers 
of the unknown number being diminish- 
ed by unity, a still nearer approach may 
be frequently made. An opportunity for 
introducing these improvements will oc- 
cur under the article Equation. 
Under the article psides, it is pro- 
erly observed, that Sir Isaac Newton 
oe shewn that when the force varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance, the 
line of the apsides is stationary ; but as 
the equation to the apsides is easily de- 
duced for any law of the force, we would 
rather have seen it introduced in this 
place, whence the truth of Newton’s po- 
sition might easily and satisfactorily have 
beenderived. From the conjecturethrown 
out, that Sir I. Newton was led by Kep- 
ler’s observation, that equal areas were 
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described in equal times at the.apsides, 
to discover that the same held in every 
part of the orbit ; we trust that due juss 
tice will be done to Kepler in this work. 
His merits are not sufficiently known in 
this country ; and from their little ac- 
quaintance with him, many lose the plea- 
sure that is derived from tracing the pro- 
gress in science in different ages. 

The article Arch gives us the nature of 
circular arcs in geometry, and arches in 
architecture: for the former, some ex- 
pressions are given without this theory ; 
for the latter, the deficiency of this ar- 
ticle is most deplorable. One would sup- 
pose that the writer of this article had 
never heard any thing of arches since 
Dr. Hutton had written his treatise upon 
bridges ; that he had never been in com- 
pany where the plan of a bridge with 
one arch over the Thames in London 
was mentioned ; nor knew any thing of 
the various proposals delivered into the 
house of commons; or of the elegant ex- 
periments made by Mr. Atwood ; or his 
scientific treatise, which has explained 
the whole of the difficulties once enter 
tained on this subject in the clearest and 
most satisfactory manner. Mr. Atwood 
has published a treatise on the equilibra- 
tion of arches, known to every mathema. 
tician probably in Europe, except the 
writer of this article. In this treatise he 
has shewn that the source of equilibration 
is to be found in the properties of the 
wedge, and has calculated the force of 
each wedge in the arch, as also the weight 
of any section of the arch. His theory 
also he has reduced to practice in the 
most elegant experiment that ever was 
made. A bridge of one arch is construct- 
ed of small polished brass wedges: the 
span is, we believe, less than a yard: the 
weight and form of each wedge is con- 
structed according to the principles of 
his treatise, and thus an arch of equilibra- 
tion is presented to theeye. To confirm 
the truth of it, a segment of the arch is 
removed, the remaining segment being 
supported by its abutment, and a hold 
fixed to a string which goes round a pul- 
ley, and at the other end of the string a 
weight is fixed, which keeps the segment 
of the arch in equilibrio. This weight 
agrees with, and confirms the truth of the 
principles derived from the properties of 
the wedge. But though the treatise has 
been published a considerable time, has 
been noticed in the Reviews and monthly 
publications, and the experiment has 
been seen and admired by numbers, both 
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natives of this country and foreigners, 
not the least notice of either is taken in 
this article; and for such silence, or 
strange want of information in a writer, 
evidently not deficient in talent, it is dif- 
ficult to account. We trust that when 
we come to the article Bridge, the defect 
will be compensated by due notice of the 
labours and merits of Mr. Atwood. 

The biographical articles being select- 
ed with judgment from the best dic- 
tionaries, are, of course, respectably exe- 
cuted ; but they do not appear to contain 
much original information, or original 
remark: occasional instances, ‘however, 
occur, which exhibit the hand of a mas- 
ter, of which the articles Arnold and Arne 
are pleasing ‘examples ; from the latter 
of which we shall select a specimen. 


<«The general melody of our countryman, if 
analized, would perhaps appear to be neither 
Italian nor English, but an agreeable mixture 
of Italian, English, and Scots. Many of his 
ballads, indeed, were professed imitations of 
the Scots style; but in his other songs he 
frequently dropped into it, perhaps without 
design. 

s* Arne neverwas a Close imitator of Handel; 
and was almost the only English composer of 
the last century, who did not build his fame 
on imitations of his works, and who was not 
proud to hear his admirers say of his compo- 
sitions—** "Tis all Handel!” On which ac- 
count Arne was never thought, by the vota- 
ries of their great model, to be a sound contra- 
puntist. However, he had an inward and 
secret reverence for his abilities, and for those 
of Geminiani, as well as for the science of 
Pepusch ; but except when he attempted ora- 
torios, theirs was not the merit requisite for 
him, a popular composer, who had different 
performers and different hearers to write for. 
Jn the science of harmony, though he was 
chiefly self-taught, yet being a man of ge- 
nius, quick parts, and great penetration in 
his art, he betrayed no ignorance or want of 
study in his scores. 

‘¢ The oratorios he produced were so un- 
fortunate, that he was always a loser when- 
ever they were performed. And yet it would 
be unjust to say that they did not merit a bet- 
ter inte; for though ‘the chorusses were 
much inferior in force to those of Han- 
del, yet the airs were frequently admirable. 
But besides the great reputation of Handel 
with whom he had to contend, Arne never 
was able to have his music so well perform- 
ed, as his competitor had always a more nu- 
merous and select band, a better organ, which 
he played himself, and better singers. 

* None of this ingenious and pleasing 
composer's capital productions had full and 
unequivocal success but Comus and Artax- 
erxes, at the distance of twenty-four years 
from each other. Rosamond, his first musi- 


cal drama, had a few songs in it that were 
long in favour, and the Judgment of Paris 
many; but except when his sister, Miss 
Arne, afterwards Mrs. Cibber, sung in them, 
he never gained any thing by either. Tho- 
mas and Sally, indeed, as a farce, ‘with very 
little musical merit, was often acted; and 
previous to that, Eliza was a little while in 
favour; but the number of his unfortunate 
pieces for the stage was prodigious. Yet 
none of them were condemned or neglected 
for want of merit in the music, but words, 
of which the Doctor was too frequently 
guilty of being the author. Upon the whole, 
though this composer, who died March 5th, 
1778, had formed a new style of his own, 
there did not appear that fertility of ideas, 
original grandeur of thought, or those re- 
sources upon all occasions, which are disco- 
verable in the works of his predecessor Pur- 
cell, both for the church and stage; yet, in 
secular music, he must be allowed to have 
surpassed him in ease, grace, and variety ; 
which is no inconsiderable praise, when it is 
remembered, that from the death of Purcell 
to that of Arne, a period of more than 
fourscore years, no candidate for musical 
fame among our countrymen had appeared, 
who was equally admired by the nation at 
large. 


The historical and geographical artie 
cles are, for the most part, satisfactory 
We find a long and interesting accoun 
of Amazons; in which the discordant 
opinions of the ancient and modern writ- 
ers, from Herodotus to Mr. Bryant, re- 
lative to the existence of savage tribes 
consisting wholly of females, are well 
detailed. The general account of Ame- 
rica contains several errors ; is diffuse on 
points of small importance; and most 
mortifyingly defective respecting the 
only peopleof any consequence, the Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, and Hunter races be- 
tween the Mississippi and Atlantic : these 
deficiencies may, however, be supplied 
hereafter. All that is known with cer- 
tainty relative to the Andes is to be found 
in the travels of Don Ulloa, in Helms’s 
Journal, and the Letters of Humboldt, 
in the Journal de Physique. Recourse 
has been had to all these authorities, and 
a very excellent article is the result. 
Arabia and Arabs, if we except a litde 
diffuseness, are two articles of consider- 
able merit. The <Argonautic expedition 
furnished an opportunity of discussing 
some very curious, though obscure, points 
of ancient geography, ot which, however, 
the writer of the article has not availed 
himself. 

In the Natural History, we still ob- 
serve the inconsistency which we men- 
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tioned in our last volume, of only a par- 
tial adherence to the Linnzan nomen- 
elature. Thus the large genus dazas is 
converted merely into a reference, the 
species being described under their spe- 
cific names. Weturned theretore to An- 
ser for the anas anser, where we founda 
meagre description, with a further refe- 
rence to Goose; to Antarctica for anas 
antarctica, which is wholly omitted ; to 
Arborea for anas arborea, under which 
mame the compleat description of this 
species is placed; so that by this absurd 
confusion several species will be omitted, 
and others referred on from article to 
article, to the great trouble and per- 
plexity of the reader. Animalcule is 
superficial, from the writer having re- 
course to none but English authors. In 
the zoological articles use has been pro- 
perly made of Dr. Shaw’s work ; and the 
botany is largely extracted from Martyn’s 
Miller. 

There is no mineralogical article of any 
importance; but the chemical part of the 
volume before us is very rich. Ammonia, 
Animal matter, Antimony, Arama, and 
Arsenic, are the most elaborate, and ma- 
nifest in the writers extensive enquiry, 
and an intimate acquaintance with labo- 
ratory details. 


In'the department of 4rts and AZa- 
nufactures there are only a few articles, 
but these are excellent, and contain much 
new and accurate information : as a spe- 
cimen, we shall quote the whole article 
Aquatinta. 


« AquatrnTA, in the history of the arts, 
a method of producing engravings very much 
resembling drawings in Indian ink. 

«« The principle of this process consists in 
corroding the copper with aqua fortis, in 
such a manner, that an impression from it 
has the appearance of a tint laid on the paper. 
This is effected by covering the copper with 
a powder or some substance which takes a 
granulated form, so as to prevent the aqua 
fortis from acting where the particles adhere, 
and bythis meanscause it to corrode the copper 
partially and in the interstices only. When 
these particles are extremely minute and near 
to each other, the impression from the plate 
appears to the naked eye exactly like a wash 
of Indian ink; but when they are larger, the 

ranulation is more distinct: and as this may 
4 varied at pleasure, it is capable of being 


adapted with great success to a variety of 


purposes and subjects. 

“‘ This powder or granulation is called 
the aquatinta grain, and there are two gene- 
ral modes of produc’ ng it. 

s¢ We shall first describe what ts ealled the 
powder grain, because it was the first that 
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was used. Having etched the outline ona 
copper plate prepared in the usual way by the 
coppersmith (for which see the article Etch- 
ing) some substance must be finely powdered 
and sifted which will melt with heat, and 
when cold adhere to the plate, and resist the 
action of aqua fortis. The substances which 
have been used for this purpose, either sepa- 
rately or mixed, are, asphaltnm, Burgundy 
pitch, rosin, gum copal, and gum mastic ; 
and in a degree all the resins and gum resins 
will answer the purpose. Common resin has 
been most generaliy used, and answers toler- 
ably well; though gum copal makes a grain 
that resists the aqua fortis better. ‘The sub- 
stance intended to be used for the grain must 
now be distributed over the plate, as equally 
as possible; and different methods of per- 
forming this essential part of the operation 
have been used by different engravers, and at 
different times. ‘The most usual way is to 
tie up some powder in a piece of muslin, and 
to strike it against a piece of stick held ata 
considerable height above the plate. By this, 
the powder that issues falls gently, and settles 
equally over the plate. Every one must have 
observed how uniformly hair powder settles 
upon the furniture after the operations of the 
hair dresser: this may afford a hint towards 
the best mode of performing this part of the 
process. "The powder must fall upon it from 
a considerable height, and there must be a 
sufficiently large cloud of dust formed. The 
plate being covered equally over with the dust 
or powder, the operator is next to proceed to 
fix it upon the plate, by heating it gently, so 
as to melt the particles. This may be effected 
by holding under the plate lighted pieces of 
brown paper rolled up, and moving them 
about till every part of the powder is melted. 
This will be known by its change of colour, 
which will turn brownish. It must now be 
suffered to cool, when it may be examined 
with a magnifier ; and if the grains or par- 
ticles appear to be uniformly distributed, tt is 
ready for the next part of the process. The 
design or drawing to be engraved must now 
be examined, and such parts of it as are per- 
fectly white, are to be remarked. ‘Those cor- 
responding parts of the plate must be covered, 
or stopped out, as itis called, with turpen- 
tine, or what is better, mastic varnish, diluted 
with turpentine. to a proper consis ence, to 
work ficely with the pencil, and mixed With 
Jamp-black to giveit colour; for, if tronspa- 
rent, the touches of the pencil would not be 
so cistinctly seen. The marzin of the plate 
must also be covered with varnish. When 
the stopping out is sufficiently dry, a border 
of wax must be raised ronnd the plate in the 
same manner as in etching, and the aqua 
fortis properly diluted with water, poured on. 
This is cailed biting in; and it is that part 
of the process which is most uncertain, and 
which reauires the greatest degree of experi- 
ence. When the aqua fortis has been on so 
long thatthe plate, when printed, would pro- 
duce the lightest tint in the drawing, ut is 
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poured off, and the plate washed with water, 
and dried. When itis quite dry, the lightest 
tints are stopped out, and the agua fortis 
poured on as before; and this is repeated as 
often as there are tints to be produced in the 
slate. 

«© Although many plates are etched en- 
tirely by this method of stopping out and bit- 
ing in alternately, yet it may be easily con- 
ceived that in general it would be very ditli- 
cult to stop round and leave out all the finish- 
ing touches, as also the leaves of trees, and 
many other objects, which it would be im- 
possible to execute with the necessary degree 
of freedom in this manner. 

«*To overcome this difficulty, another very 
ingenious process has been invented, by 
which the touches are laid on the plate with 
the same ease and expedition as they are in a 
drawing in Indian ink. Fine washed whit- 
ing is mixed witha little treacle or sugar, and 
diluted with water in the peacil, so as to 
work freely, and this is laid on the plate co- 
vered with the aquatint ground, in the same 
manner and on the same parts as ink on the 
drawing. When this is dry, the whole plate 
is varnished over with a weak and thin var- 
nish of turpentine, asphaltum, or mastic, and 
then suffered to dry, when the aqua fortis is 
poured on. The varnish will tnmediately 
break up in the parts where the treacle mix- 
ture was laid, and expose all those places to 
the action of the acid, while the rest of the 
slate remains secure. ‘The effect of this will 
= that all the touches, or places where the 
treacle was used, will be bit in deeper than 
the rest, and will have all the precision of 
touches in Indian ink. 

«« After the plate is completely bit in, the 
bordering wax is taken off by heating the 
plate a little with a lighted piece of paper; 
and it is then cleared from the ground and 
varnish by oil of turpentine, and wiped clean 
with a rag and a little fine whiting, and then 
it is ready for the printer. 

«« The simnieel disadvantages of this me- 


thod of aquatinting are, that it is extremely 
difficult: to produce the required degree of 
coarseness or fineness in the grain, and that 
plates so engraved do not print many impres- 


sions without wearing out. It is therefore 
now very seldom used, though it is occasion- 
ally of service. 

«¢ We next proceed to describe the second 
method of producing the aquatint ground, 
which is generally adopted. Some resinous 
substance is. dissolved in spirits of wine, as 
for instance common resin, Burgundy pitch, 
or mastic, and this solntion is poured all over 
the plate, which is then held in a standing 
direction till all the superfluous fluid drains 
off, and it is then Jaid down to dry, which it 
does in afew minutes. Ifthe plate be then 
examined with the magnifier, it will be 
found that the spirit in evaporating has left 
the resin in a granulated state; or rather that 
the latter has cracked in every possible direc- 
tion, still adhering firmly to the copper. A 
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grain is thus produced with the greatest ease, 
which is extremely regular and beautiful, and 
much superior for most purposes to that pro- 
duced by the other method. After the grain 
is formed, every part of the process is con- 
ducted in the same manner as above describ- 
ed. 

«« Having thus given a general idea of the 
art, we shall mention some perticulare neces- 
sary to be attended to, in order to ensure suc- 
cess in the operation. The spirits of wine 
must be rectified, and of the best quality ; 
what is sold in the shops containing cam- 
phor, would entirely spoil the grain. 

«* Resin, Burgundy pitch, and gum mas- 
tic, when dissolved in spirits of wine, pro- 
duce grains of a different appearance and fi- 
gure, and are sometimes used separately, and 
sometimes mixed in different proportions, 
according to the taste of the artist, some 
using one substance and some another. 

«* In order to produce a coarse or fine 
grain, it is necessary to use a greater or smal- 
Jer quantity of resin; and to ascertain the 
proper proportions, several spare pieces of 
copper must be provided, on which the li- 
quid may be poured, and the grain examined 
before it is applied to the plate to be engray- 
ed. 

‘© After the solution is made, it must 
stand still and undisturbed for a day or two, 
till all the impurities of the resin have settled 
to the bottom, and the fluid is perfectly pellu- 
cid. No other method of freeing it from 
those impurities has» been found to answer. 
Straining it through linen or muslin fills it 
with hairs, which are ruinous to the grain. 

«* The room in which the liquid is poured 
on the plate must be perfectly sull and free 
trom dust, which, whenever it falls on the 
plate while wet, causes the grain to forma 
white spot, which it is impossible to remove 
without laying the grain afresh. 

«« The plate must be previously cleaned 
with the greatest possible care, with a rag and 
whiting, as the smallest stain or particle of 
grease produces a streak or blemish in the 
grain. 
~ «© All these attentions are absolutely ne- 
cessary to produce a tolerably regular grain ; 
and after every thing that can be done by the 
most experienced artists, still there is much 
uncertainty in the process. ‘They are some- 
times obliged to lay ou the grain several 
times before they procure one sufficiently re- 
gular. The same proportions of materials 
do not always produce the same effect, as it 
depends in some degree upon their qualities, 
and it is even materially affected by the wea- 
ther. ‘These difficulties are not to ke sur- 
mounted but by a great deal of experience : 
and those who are daily in the habit of prac- 
tising the art, are frequently liable to the most 
unaccountable accidents. Indeed it is much 
to be lanented, that so elegant and useful a 
process should be so delicate and uncertain. 

“* It being necessary to hold the plate ina 
slanting direction, in order to drain off the 
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superfluous fluid, there will naturally be a 
greater body of the liquid at the bottom than 
at the top of the plate. On this account, a 
grain laid in this way is always coarser at that 
side of the plate that was held lowermost. 
The most usual way is, to keep the coarsest 
side for the forecround, being generally the 
part that has the deepest shadows. Jn large 
Jandscapes, sometiiaes various parts are laid 
with diflerent grains, according to tlte nature 
of the subject. 

«« The finer the grain is, the more nearly 
does the impression resemble Indian ink, and 
the fitter it is for imitating drawings. But 
very fine grains have several disadvantages ; 
for they are upt to come off before the aqua 
fortis has lain on long enough to produce the 
desired depth ; and as the plate is uot corrod- 
ed so deep, it sooner wears out in printing. 
Whereas coarser grains are firmer, the acid 
goes deeper, and the plate will throw off a 
great many wore impressions. The reason 
of all this is evident, when it is considered, 
that in the fine grains the particles are smail 
and near to each other, ah consequently the 
aqua fortis, which acts laterally as well as 
downwards, soon undermines the particles, 
and causes them to come off. If left too 
Jong on the plate, the acid would eat away 
the grain entirely. 

«© On these accounts, therefore, the mode- 
ratel coarse grains are more songht after, and 
answer better the purpose of the publisher, 
than the fine grains which were formerly in 
use. 

«* Although there are considerable diffi- 
culties in laying properly the aquatint grain, 
yet the corroding the copper, or biting in, so 
as to produc? exactly the tint required, is still 
more precarious and uncertain. Al] engrav- 
ers allow, that no positive rules can be laid 
down, by which the success of the process 
can be secured: nothing but a great deal of 
experience and attentive observation can en- 
able the artist to do it with any degree of cer- 
tainty. 

«* There are some hints, however, which 
may be of considerable use to the person who 
wishes to attain the practice of this art. 

«© Tt is evident, that the longer the acid re- 
mains on the copper, the deeper it bites, and 
consequently the darker will be the shade in 
the impression. It may be of some use, 
therefore, to have several bits of copper laid 
with aquatint ground of the same kind that 
is to be used in the plate, and to let the aqua 
fortis remain for different lengths of time on 
each; and then to examine the tints produc- 
ed in one, two, three, four manutes, or longer. 
Observations of this kind frequently repeat- 
ed, and with different degrees of strength of 
the acid, will at length assist the judgment 
in guessing at the tint which is produced in 
the plate: a magnifier is also useful to exa- 
mine the grain, and to observe the depth to 
which it is bit. It must be observed, tisat 
no proof of the plate can be obtained till the 
whole process is finished. : 
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«« Tf any part appears to have been bit too 
dark, it must be burnished down with a steel 
burnisher; and this requires great delicacy 
and good management not to make the shade 
streaky: and the beauty and durability of the 
grain is always somewhat injured by it, so 
that it should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 

«© Those parts which are not dark enough 
must have a fresh grain laid over them, and 
be stopped round with varnish, and subject- 
cd again to the aqua fortis. This is called 

te-biting, and requires peculiar care and at- 
tention. ‘The plate must be very well clean- 
ed out with turpentine before the grain is laid 
on, which should be pretty coarse, otherwise 
it will not lie upon the heights only, as is ne- 
cessary in order to produce the grain. If the 
new grain is diflerent from the former, it will 
not be so clear nor so firm, but rotten. 

“We have now givena general account of 
the process of engraving in aquatinta; and be- 
lieve thatno material circumstance has been 
omitted, that can be communicated without 
seeing the operation. But after all, it must be 
confessed that no printed directions whatever 
can enable a person to practise it. Its suc- 
cess depends upon so many niceties and at- 
tention to circumstances apparently trifling, 
that the person who attempts it must not 
be surprised if he does not succeed at first. 
It is a species of engraving simple and expe- 
ditious, if every thing goes on well; but it is 
very precarious, and the errors which are 
made are rectified with great difficulty. 

“«¢ It seems to be adopted chiefly for imita- 
tions of sketches, washed drawings, and slight 
subjects: but does not appear to be at all 
calculated to produce prints from finished 
pictures, as it is not susceptible of that accu- 
racy in the balance of tints necessary for this 
purpose. Nor does it appear to be suited for 
book plates, as it does not throw off a suffi- 
cient number of impressions. It is therefore 
not to be put into competition with the other 
modes of engraving. If confined to those sub- 
jects for whieh it is calculated, it must be al- 
lowed to be extremely useful, as it is expedi- 
tious, and may be attained with much less 
ditheulty than- any otlrer mode of engraving. 
But even this circumstance is a source of 
mischicf, as it occasions the production of 
a multitude of prints that have no other ef- 
fect than that of vitiating the public taste. 

«¢ Engraving in aquatinta was invented by 
Le Prince, a French artist, who kept his pro- 
cess for a long time secret: and it is said he 
sold his prints at first as drawings. But he 
appears to be acquainted only with the pow- 
der grain, and the common method of stop- 
ping out. ‘The prints which he produced are 
still some of the finest specimens of the art. 
Mr. Paul Sandby was the first who practised 
it in this country, and it was communicated 
by himto Mr. Jukes. It-is now practised 
very generally throughout Europe, but no 
where more successfully than in this king- 
dom.” 
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In medicine, surgery, and anatomy, a 
few articles of importance appear; but 
many which we should have looked for 
are referred to another part of the alpha- 
bet. 

Amphibious stands, we believe, as in 
the former edition. It is given as belong- 
ing to natural history ; but the observa- 
tions are chiefly anatomical, and mostly 
antiquated. In some future part we have 
a claim to expect a much more valuable 
article, as many important additions have 
been made by anatomists since the date 
of the authorities here given. ‘The whole 
article ought therefore to have been either 
entirely recomposed, or entirely referred 
to a future part. 

Amputationis along and important ar- 
ticle, drawn up with much care. The 
historical sketch of the operation descends 
no lower than Ambrose Paré, the history 
of the subsequent improvements being in- 
cluded in the descriptions of the opera. 
tion itself. The author (in contradiction 
to the assertions of Mr. John Bell) de- 
nies that Paré was the inventor of the li- 
gature; but acknowledges the pre-eminent 
merit of this great man. 

The first discovery of the flap opera- 
tion is traced to a Mr. James Young, 
surgeon at Plymouth, in the year 1769, 
who appears to have often performed it : 
so that it is not the original invention of 
M. Verduin or Sabourin, who have both 
claimed it. All the varieties of the pro- 
cess are there described, from the best 
authorities. Many questions relating to 
the propriety of amputation in different 
cases are left untouched; but they will 
be introduced with equal propriety under 
Gun-shot wounds, Fracture, &c. 

Anatomy is divided into five distinct 
articles, probably by different writers. 
First, the history of anatomy is sketched 
with elegance and perspicuity, but with 
a mortifying conciseness and rapidity. 
Comparative Anatomy is given with 
still ‘more uninstructive brevity. Ve- 
getable Anatomy is trifling, erroneous, 
and antiquated, but is chiefly referred to 
vegetable Physiology, from which we 
confidently expect better things. A full 
and elegant view of Picturesque Anatomy 
follows: it is addressed chiefly to the ar- 
tist. Great and deserved praise is given 
to the muscular figure dissected for the 
Royal Academy by Dr. William Hunter, 
and the cast of it by Banks. Veterinary 
anatomy is the most complete, and is de- 
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scribed with reference to the beautiful 
plates on this subject at the end of the 
volume. 

In the opinion of the author of this ar- 
ticle, the turf seems to have been a better 
school for the breed than the care of 
horses. ‘There seems to be much justice 
in his observations. 


«« Indeed, on pursuing an historical retro- 
spect of the state of this science in Engisnd, 
it has seemed to us, for the last hundred years 
and upwards, to have been taking a rewo- 
grade course, which we feel rather disposed 
to attribute to the unbounded rage for horse- 
racing, which, while it was of great service 
to the British nation, by encouraging the best 
breeds of strong and fleet horses, was of 
disservice, by promoting an artificial, vitiated 
taste with regard to these animals, which 
overawed all attempts at modest enquiry re- 
specting their diseases. ‘The knowledge of 
horses was supposed to cansist in a sort of in- 
tuition, which was not to be defined or taught 
to cthers. Jockeys, sharpers, and gamblers, 
were supposed principally to possess this 
knowledge, which was all that was thought 
necessary respecting them, and all farther in- 
formation could be of no use. Jockeys be- 
fore this period were of small note, but from 
being entrusted with the secrets of the course, 
soon becamic engines of great importance in 
pursuing this species of traffic, and men at 
length were brought to resign their _under- 
standings to them, imagining it a subject too 
mysterious and difficult for them to compre- 
hend: hence also appears to have arisen the 
great difficulty of founding a seminary for the 
veterinary medicine and surgery in this king- 
dom, which was almost the last country in 
Europe that adopted this salutary step for the 
improvement of the art. A more fair and 
candid mode of considering the subject has 
now arisen; and a style of writing and en- 
guiry, which must (however it may labour 
under difficulties for a time) bring forth light, 
and, with the great improvements in chemis- 
try, and all the arts and sciences which can 
promote it, will soon place it on a footing far 
beyond what was known in ancient and mo- 
dern times.” 


Some very judicious observations are 
given on the nomenclature of veterinary 
anatomy; and the errors that have arisen 
from too servile an imitation of the hu- 
man. 

Aneurism is a full and very important 
article, containing much valuable matter 
in a moderate compass, and brought 
down to the present time. 

Aphthe is ciassed under surgery: it 
belongs, however, more to physic, and 
is a complete practical article. 
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Apoplexy, we believe, is little altered 
from the former edition ; so that we look 
for more information on this important 
subject in the future articles referred to. 

A few antiquarian articles occur, 
which have afforded us much pleasure. 
Archery and Armour are so excellent, 
that we wish they had been longer; they 
appear to have been drawn up by the 
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late ingenious Mr. Strutt. A like praise 
and a like regret may be extended to 
Arms in heraldry. 

The ecclesiastical and theological arti- 
cles, Apocalypse, Apocrypha, and Arians, 
appear to be drawn up with perfect im. 
partiality, and contain all the informa. 
tion to be required or expected on these 
topics, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE works included in this department of our present volume are not numerous, 
nor of first-rate importance; they bear, however, a considerable value, and we 


doubt not will be received by the public with complacence. 


Professor Aldini’s 


volume on Galvanism exhibits a full detail of the wonderful effects produced by 
this newly-discovered agent on the nerves and muscles of animals recently killed. 
Mr. Johnson’s laborious compilation of the scattered facts, illustrative of animal 


] 


chemistry, merits great praise for its accuracy and minuteness, and will be acknow- 


ledged as a most useful body of facts and opinions by all those who are engaged 


in this interesting pursuit. Mr. Cavallo’s Experimental Philosophy is well calcu- 


lated to inspire young people with a desire of penetrating further into the majestic 


temple of Nature; and Mr. Accum’s System of Chemistry will be welcomed by 


the amateur, and may be gleaned with profit by the more experienced chemist. 


Dr. Black’s Lectures, which some yeats ago would have deserved the first rank 


among the popular systems of this science, from the delay in their public appear- 
c « 


ance, are likely to engage the attention of those principally who have enjoyed the 


pleasure and advantage of his personal instructions, and of those who are anxious 


to become acquainted with the style and manner of this eminent philosopher. 


Ant. I. The Elements of Natural anc 


Cavat1o, #.R.S. 


THE phenomena of nature cannot 
fail of making an impression in various 
degrees on every mind: some will acqui- 
esce in the idlest surmises, whilst others, 
by a comparison of various effects, will 
be enabled to class them together, and 
thus arrive to some general property to 
which these appearances may be refer- 
ed. In making this classification it will 
appear, that number and extension are 
two qualities which enter into the con- 
sideration of most of these effects; and 
hence, without the study of the mathe- 
matics, the knowledge of the cause of 
eifects in nature must remain very im- 
perfect. As many persons are unwilling 


to take the labour which is required to 
make the necessary progress in these 
studies, it becomes an object of some im- 
portance to devise means of rendering 
the science as popular as possible, and 





Lilustrated with Copp: r Plates. 


Experimental Philosophy. By Tinrrrus 


4 vol. 8vo. 


great praise is due to those who exert 
themselves inthis manner. At the same 
time ali readers should be informed, that 
not only their ideas must be very imper- 
fect, but that they in the end take more 
trouble in investigating any subject in 
he popular way, than they would do 
by examining it on its true principles. 
Thus in explaining the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, the great principles are, 
that a body acted upon by two powers 
will describe the diagonal of a paral- 
lelograin, whose sides are the lines of 
directions of the powers; and that a 
body revolving round a center of force 
will describe equal areas. in equal times 
about that centre. Now to him to 
whom parallelograms and ‘triangles are 
familiar, the demonstration is simple 
and easy; to others the ideas must be 
always confused, and it will be very dite 
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ficult to make them comprehend the na- 
ture of the curvilinear motion. 

The author of this very valuable work 
has done, however, as much as could be 
expected from any one, for the general 
reader. He goes through every branch 
of natural peda. whether it can 
be referred or not to mixed mathematics, 
and in both partsshews himself eminently 
qualified for the work which he has un. 
dertaken. If in his text he consults the 
ease of the general reader, he gives in- 
formation sufficient in his notes to exer- 
cise the talents of, at times, even the 
higher class of mathematicians. 

The first volume is assigned to me- 
chanicks; the second to hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, and the general principles 
of chemistry ; the third to caloric, op- 
tics, electricity, and magnetism ;_ the 
fourth to astronomy, aerostation, me- 
teors, weights and measures. This ar- 
rangement does not appear to us to have 
any advantage over the common mode 
in which the phenomena to be explained 
on mathematical principles are kept by 
themselves, under the heads of mecha- 
nics, hydrostatics, optics, and astro- 
nomy. 

The first volume begins with a gene- 
ral description of natural 
and points out the true rules of philoso. 
phising, not omitting to hold out a ne- 
cessary degree of scepticism, ut the same 
time that the student is put on his guard 
“ not to become a blind believer ora 
useless sceptick.”” ‘The general proper- 
ties of matter are then explained, with 
the nature of the laws of motion; and we 
were rather surprised at finding ourselves 
precipitated in the next chapter into the 
difficulties of centripetal and centritugal 
torees, and the centre of gravity, which 
generally remain till the student has ta- 
miliarised himself with the n.ore simple 
effects of mechanical motion. ‘“Uhe the- 
ory of percutiert motion then follows, 
and we are brought next to the nature 
of compound curvilinear motion ; in the 
latter of which the fourth proposition of 
the second section of Newton is explain- 
ed. These, to us appearing very cifficult 
chapters, are followed by the doctrine of 
motions on inclined planes and of pendu- 
iums ; and then we are introduced to the 
mechanical powers, which in most books 
of this kind are the first things taught, 
and the deviation from the general me- 
thod does not appear to be tollowed by 
any advantage to either teacher or learn- 
The chapter on compound engines 


philosophy, 
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and machines deserves commendation, 
both in itself and as pointing out fit cb. 
jects for study; for many persons who 
puasue in theory the doctrine of motion, 
find themseives much at a loss when they 
are called upon to apply their knowledge 
to any practical purpose. 

The very excellent work of Cotes on 
hydrostatics leaves little to be said on 
the theory ; but many improvements 
have been made since his time, particu- 
larly in discovering the specific gravi- 
ties of bodies, and the motion and pro- 
perties of air, which are in this work di- 
lated upon with great propriety. In 
treating the dectrine of optics, we were 
agreeably surprised at fiuding inserted 
the observations of, as he is called, a 
recent anonymous writer, concerning the 
inflections of light. They were publish- 
ed in the year 1799, and proceed, we 
understand, from the pen of a gentleman 
who studied the Newtonian theory with 
great diligence at Cambridge, and after 
un absence of several years returned 
about that time to this country. The 
observations have not been noticed so 
much as they deserved ; the experiments 
are ina high degree ingenious, and the 
result is far from establishing the New- 
tonian theory. ‘Phe awhor of the work 
before us makes the following remark 
upon the whole of this intricate subject, 


«* A close examination and application of 
this doctrine to a variety of phenomena, 
which have been observed by various inge- 
nious persons, especially of the present age, 
render this theory of colours doubtful in al- 
most all its parts. In the first place, it may 
be doubted whether there really are only 
seven distinet primitive colours, or an indefi- 
nite umber ot them, which are perhaps pro- 
duced by some unknown modifications of 
white light. ‘The breadihs and the grada- 
tions of the supposed seven primitive colours, 
in the prismatic spectruin, are the greatest 
foundation for the above-mentioned doubt. 
With respect to the thin transparent plates of 
which all bodies are supposed to consist, we 
are ereatly in want of experimental confir- 
ination; and even if we were sure of their 
existence, it would be ditiicult thereby to ex- 
plain, how are the fixed and unchangeable 
colour } roduced by them im all directions.— 
Such doubts may be seen im all the modern 
writers on opties, to whose works, which 
are principally to be found in ‘Transactions 
of Societies. Journals, ke. ] shall refer the 
inquisitive reader, who may wish to be in- 
formed on the subject, er to extend our 
knowledge of nature.” 

The passage of light through glasses, 


> 


or reflected by mirrors, may all yelumes, 
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and cannot indeed be rendered very in- 
telligible, without more attention to 
figures than will be bestowed by the ge- 
neral reader. This part of the subject 
is therefore very properly brought into 
a narrow compass, and the volume that 
might have been employed upon light 
alone, surrenders up one half to electri- 
city, galvanism, and magnetism. 

In the fourth volume, the system of 
the world is explained in the usual man- 
ner, and the latest discoveriesare inserted. 
The addition of two new planets to the 
system and of the discoveries of Herschel 
and Schroeter, give an additional inte- 
rest to this part of the work, and of them 
the author has very judiciously availed 
himself. Aerostation is well known; as 
to its general facts, as a science, it re- 
mains still initsinfancy. ‘The child sees 
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its bubble rise with the same pleasure as 
the multitude the balloon; the direction 
of the progress of either still depends on 
the breath of the lad, or the caprice of 
the winds. It is, however, a curious 
subject; and with that of meteors, and 
the falling of stones in different parts of 
the world, will be perused with plea- 
sure. 

On the whole, the work is admirably 
well adapted to give a general idea of a 
number of interesting topics. From its 
size, it cannot be supposed to dilate suf- 
ficiently upon" any article to satisfy the 
diligent enquirer; but as a book of refe- 
rence, and an easy explanation of philo- 
sophical subjects, it merits the attention 
of the general reader, and does great 
credit to the author. 


Art. IL. An Account of the late Improvements in Galvarism, with a Series of curious and 
interesting Experiments, performed before the Cominissioners of the French National Insti- 


tute, and repeated lately in the Anatomical Theatres of London. 


By Joun Arvin, Pro- 


fessor of experimental Philosophy in the University of Bologna, Member of the Medical and 
Galvanic Societies of Paris, of the Medical Society of London, Fc. To which is added, an 
Appendix, containing the Author’s Experiments on the Body of a Malefactor executed at 


Newgate, Fe. Fe. 


THE impression made by the experi- 
ments of Professor Aldini will not easily 
be effaced from the memory of those who 
were fortunate enough to be witnesses 
of them. When this ingenious foreigner 
left England, he put his manuscripts into 
the hands of the editor of this work, 
(whose name does not appear) partly in 
French, partly in Latin. ‘They are here 
all collected and published in English, 
and, together, form a series of most cu- 
rious and interesting experiments, more 
surprising perhaps than were ever pre- 
sented in one point of view, and afford- 
ing abundant matter for present contem- 
plation and future enquiry. 

The subject being as yet but new, no 
more of theoretical reasoning accompa- 
nies the recital of matter of fact, than 
necessarily attends the researches of in- 
genious men; it is therefore to the facts 
and original discoveries that the reader’s 
attention will be chiefly directed. A 
few of them we shall mention, not as an 
abstract of the whole, (which ought to 
be consulted in the work itself, and with 
the assistance of the plates) but as an in- 
ducement to those of our readers who 
pursue the fascinating science of physi- 
ology, to attend to a subject which pro- 
mises so rich a harvest in an unexhausted 
field. 


Illustrated with Engravings. 


The first part of this volume treats of 
the nature and general properties oi yal- 
vanism. The facts are reduced to a 
number of general propositions, each of 
which is proved by an appropriate expe- 
riment. Inall, the ultimate object is to 
produce, by various methods, muscular 
motion in different parts of animals re- 
cently killed. 

‘Thus the first proposition is, that mus- 
cular contractions are excited by the de- 
velopment of a fluid in the animal ma- 
chine, which is conducted fromthe nerves 
to the muscles, without the action ot me- 
tals. This is proved in the following 
experiment : 


? 
wat 


‘© Tlaving provided the head of an ox 
which had been recently killed, 1 thrust a fia- 
ger of one of my hands, moistened with salt 
water, lito one of the ears, at the same time 
that I held a prepared frog in the other hand, 
in such a manner, that its spinal marrow 
touched the upper part of the tongue. When 
this arrangement was made, strong convul- 
sions were observed in the frog; but on se- 
parating the arc, all the contractions ceased. 
‘This experiment will succeed still better, if 
the are be conveyed from the tongue of 
the ox to the spinal marrow of the frog.” 





A real attraction, never before ob- 
served, between muscle and nerve, is 
roved by the follow: > sriment >: 
prove y the couowme experiment: 
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**T held the museles of a prepared frog in 
one of my hands, moistened by salt water, 
and brought a finger of the other hand, well 
moistened, near to the crural nerves. When 
the frog possessed a great deal of vitality, the 
crural nerves gradually approached my hand, 
and strong contractions took place at the 
point of contact. This experiment proves 
the existence of a very remarkable kind of at- 
traction observed, not only by myself, but 
also by those whom I requested to repeat the 
experiment.” 


This, however, requires much delicacy 
and accuracy in the preparation to suc- 
ceed, 

Galvanism is excited by the simple 
contact of the nerve of an animal with 
its own muscle. ° It is thus proved: 


«© Having prepared a frog in the usual 
manner, I hold the spinal marrow in one 
hand, and with the other form an angle 
with the leg and foot, in such a manner, 
that the muscles of the leg touch the cru- 
ral nerves. On this contact, strong con- 
tractions, forming a real electrico-animal 
alarum, (carillon) which continue Jonger or 
shorter, according to the degree of vitality, 
are produced in the extremity left to itself. 
In this experiment, as well as the following, 
it is necessary that the frogs should be strong 
and full of vitality, and that the muscles 
should not be overcharged with blood.” 


Many curious facts are given, to shew 
the general relation between galvanism 
and electricity ; and the author- inclines 
to the hypothesis of an animal pile exist- 
ing within every animated body, and 
acting similarly to the voltaic pile. 

In the second part, Professor Aldini 
treats of the influence which galvanism 
has on the vital powers, and under this 
head are contained those astonishing and 
celebrated experiments, of exciting com- 
motions in the decapitated trunks, or the 
heads of large animals, by means of the 
voltaic pile conveyed to the nervous and 
muscular systems. The Professor has 
employed both the larger brutes and hu- 
man subjects ; the latter, criminals deca- 
pitated by the sentence of the law in Bo- 
logna, whom the alarmed and astonished 
spectators saw again rolling the eyes, 
gnashing the teeth, menacing with the 
arms, and for an instant resuming the ac- 
tions of life. 





nova desuetis subrepens vita medullis 
Miscetur morti, tunc omnis palpitat artus, 
‘Tenduntur nervi, distento lumina rictu 
Nudantur—remanet pallorque rigorque 
Et stupet illatus mundo. 


Ve must relate two of the experi- 
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ments as examples of these astonishing 
phenomena : 


«« The first of these decapitated criminals, 
being conveyed to the apartment provided 
for my experiments, in the neighbourhood of 
the place of execution, the head was first 
subjected to the galvanic actiou, Tor this 
purpose I had constructed a pile, consisting 
of one hundred pieces of silver and zine.— 
Having moistened the inside of the ears with 
salt water, I formed an arc with two metallic 
wires, which, proceeding from the two ears, 
were applied, one to the summit, and the 
other to the bottom of the pile. When this 
communication was established, I observed 
strong contractions in all the muscles of the 
face, which were contorted in so irregular a 
manner, that they exhibited the appearance 
of the most horrid grimaces. ‘The action of 
the eye-lids was exceedingly striking, though 
less sensible in the human head than in that 
of the ox.” 


The larger animal shewed equally 
powerful commotions. 


«© Tlaving provided an ox recently killed, 
the head of which was not cut off, I formed 
an arc from Gne ear to the other, interposing 
the pile. The immediate result was a com- 
miotton, so violent iu all the extremities of the 
animal, that several of the spectators were 
much alarmed, and thought it prudent to re- 
tire to some distance. I then cut off the 
head, and formed an are from the spinal mar- 
row, first to the diaphragm, and then to the 
sphincter ani. In the first case the diaphragm 
experienced violent contractions, in the other 
1 obtained a very strong action on the rectum, 
which even produced an expulsion of the 
faces.” 

It is remarkable that Professor Aldint 
could excite no contraction in the heart 
of any of the subjects by the galvanic 
pile. Jfowever, on carefully repeating 
the experiments, some other Italian phi- 
losophers have succeeded in this point ; 
the heart therefore is susceptible of gal- 
vanic influence, but with difficulty. 

The third chapter contains a short 
view of the medicinal powers to be ex- 
pected from galvanism; they appear to 
be very similar to those of electricity. 
The following use of one or the other is 
new and singular : 


«© Before I conclude this article, 1 must 
suggest a hint respecting the application of 
galvanism to diseases of the teeth, founded 
on information communicated to me on thig 
subject by Mr. Fowler, an eminent dentist 
in London, when the caries is concealed 
from the sight. Mr. Fowler employs the fol- 
lowing method to discover the afiected tooth : 
He first insulates the patient, and having put 
into his hand the electric chain, he applies a 
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small piece of wire to the dens sapientia, 
drawing it gradually over its surface; he then 
applies it to the next tooth, repeating the 
operation, and proceeds in like manner with 
the rest till he comes to the diseased tooth, 
which discovers itself by a violent pain, pro- 
ducing 2n involuntary commotion in the 
body. I1tis always remarkea, that when 
this tooth is extracted, it exhibits a carious 
part not before visible. This method, there- 
tore, is of great importance, as it frequently 
happens in such cases that the dentist, not 
being able to distinguish the discased tooth 
from the rest, is obliged to draw some that 
are sound before he can discover it.” 


Several experiments on the action of 
the galvanic pile on the blood, bile, 
urine, and other animal secretions fol- 
low. ‘They deserve to be recorded, but 
nothing conclusive can be deduced from 
them, nor is it at all certain whether the 
change is any more than purely chemical. 

Two interesting dissertations follow, 
which were read by the author of the 
Institute of Bologna in the years 1793 
and 179% ‘They are partly historical of 
the discoveries relating to galvanism, 
partly experimental, and partly contro- 
versial. The latter chiefly turns upon 
the opposite systems adopted by Galvani 
and Volta, the former supposing the 
galvanic action to originate in the living 
animal as a consequence of its organiza- 
tion, the latter ascribing the contrac- 
tions only to external eledricity, pro- 
ceeding from the armatures, and not to 
any electric virtue in the animal. 

Three other appendixes are added to 
this volume. ‘The first contains a sum- 
mary of the experiments performed on 
the body of a malefactor hanged at New- 

ate, whilst Professor Aldini was in 
Teak, They have already been pub- 
lished separately, but they well deserve 
a place in this collection. 

The second appendix contains a re- 
port of similar experiments made by 
Vassali, Cardi, Giulio, and Rossi, on 
three criminals decapitated at Turin. 
The only circumstance enlarged on, is the 
much-questioned sensibility of the invo- 
luntary organs to galvanic action in 
warm-blooded animals. ‘This sensibi- 
lity is denied by Volta, and, as we have 
before mentioned, could not be detected 
by Aldini in the heart; however, the 
above experimenters fully ascertained it. 
‘They observe, 

** We tried the influence of galvanism on 
the heart in three ditlerent ways. 

<* ist, Inarming the spinal marrow by means 
of a cylinder of lead introduced into the canal 
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of the cervical vertebra, and thus conveying 
one extremity ofa silver are over the sur 
of the heart, and the other to the armiug ef 
the spinal marrow. ‘The heart of tlic tirst 
individual subjected to our experiments ex~ 
hibited very visible, and very strong con- 
tractions. The experiments were made with- 
out the intervention of any kind of pile, and 
without any armature applied to the heart. 
It is very remarkable, that when the former 
is touched first, and then the arming and 
spinal marrow, the contractions of he heart 
which follew are more instantaneous and 
stronger, than when the arming of the spinal 
marrow is first touched, and then the heart. 
In a memoir on galvanism, read in the last 
public siting of the academy, I gave an ac- 
count of a great number of experiments, 
made especially on frogs, which exhibited a 
similar phenomenon. In these animals } 
observed, a great number of times, that when 
the arming of the crural nerves was touched 
first, and then the muscles of the thigh, 
there were no contractions, or the contrac- 
tions were exceedingly weak ; and, on the 
other ltand, that when the muscies of the 
thigh were first touched, and then the armiag 
of the crural nerves, as long as the least vitality 
remained im the organs, ‘the contractions of 
the muscles were constant and violent.” 


Suriace 





The second experiment was by arming 
the par vagum and the great sympathe- 
tic nerve. The third was by the pile 
itself, composed of fifty plates of silver 
and an hundred plates of zinc. Here, 

«« By making the negative extremity of the 
pile to communicate, by means of respective 
conductors, with the spinal marrow, or 
merely with the muscles of the back or breast, 
laid bare, and the positive extremity imme- 
diately with the heart, instantaneous and 
violent contractions were obtzined ; and the 
contractions were produced also when the 
heart was made to comn 
negative extremity le, and the spinal 
laarrow with the positive extremity. 

** We shall ob in regard to con- 
tractions of the heart, that of all its parts the 
apex is the inost susceptible of and 
ihe most senstble to th influence : 
we must observe also, that the contractions 
produced by communication with the pile 
were not only strong, but that they 
tinued a long time even after the communi- 
cation was destroyed.” 


junicate with the 
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The last appendix relates an experi- 
ment on the transmission of sralvanism 
through a considerable extent of water 
in Calais harbour. 

The contents of this volume are some- 
what desultory, but the experiments are 
so numerous, so wondertul, and so well 
contrived, and it contains so many cue 
rious conjectures and remarks on the 
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considered as a2 most important acqui- 
sition to physiology. Perhaps it is the 
corner-stone of some noble monument of 
human wisdom, in as grand and useful 
research as can employ the intellect, 
und exercise the ingenuity of man. 

We may add, that the plates are well 
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executed, and the translator and editor 
has performed his office in a most re- 
spectable manner, that shews him to be 
acquainted with the subject as well as 
the language of the work which he here 
presents to the English reader. 


Arr. IIL. History of the Progress and present State of Animal Chemistry. By W.Joun sony 
M.B. In three Volumes. 


THE utility of a work like the present 
cannot be better shewn than in the au- 
thor’s words. 


** Modern chemistry has already thrown 
great light on several parts of the animal sys- 
tom; it has, within these last few years, com- 
menced an investigation of several of the 
functions of the body, and explained the 
manner in which they are carried on with 
some degree of success. ‘The processes of 
respiration, of digestion, of animalization, 
and the action of oxygen upon vital organi- 
vation, no longer remain in that state of total 
darkness in which they were so lately deve- 
toped, whilst the proficiency already attained 
in this department of the science has estab- 
lished the animal analysis upon so firm and 
broad a basis as to promise in future the hap- 
piest results. Other functions remain to be 
Livestigated, such as sanguilication, ossifica- 
tion, nutrition, and the secretion of the dif- 
icrent fluids ; to which may be added the ac- 
tion of thosé powers that produce diseases, 
xud that of medicines on the animal body ; 
but itis by pursuing the same method of an 
analytical reasoning that their operations are 
to be explained, and their nature thoroughly 
understood. Every preparation is already 
made for this rel work, and there is 
reason to believe, that the route which has 
hitherto been explored will conduct the phi- 
fosopher to a more precise and exact know- 
ledge of the phenomena of the animal eco- 
uomy, and to the formation of 3 more per- 
tect theory of the laws that govern the vital 
and mental world. 

* * * * 


“ For such an undertaking a material ad- 
vantage, however, scented to be wanting: a 
compilation in which the enterprising expe- 
rimentalist could be made acquainted with 
the facts and observations of those who had 
preceded him. It is true, several learned fo- 
reign chemists have attempicd to supply this 
deheiency, and Gren, Hildebrandt, Jacquin, 
and De la Grange, have published compila- 
tions on the subject ; but their plans appear 
to have been too limited, and their descrip- 
tieas too concise: many of the phenomena 
recorded in the analysis of animal substances 
have been excluded, some of the most inte- 
resting particulars have been forgotten. In 
the work now presented to the public a dif- 
ferent plau has been pursued, a more enlarged 





scale has been attempted, and an endeavour 
has been made to give the whole a more con- 
nected and systematic arrangemeut. For 
these purposes, the author is principally in- 
debted for his information to the Elementa 
Physiologie of Haller, the Encyclopédie 
Meéthodique of Morveau and Fourcroy, and 
to Leonhardi’s German Transiation of Mac 
quer’s Chemical Dictionary, with the excel- 
lent additions. At the same time, copious 
extracts have been occasionally selected from 
more recent publications, particularly those 
collections of different learned societies, to 
whose diligence and industry chemistry pre- 
sents her choicest store. From the former, 
the eatly historical part has been chiefly 
taken; from the latter, the state of analysts 
of the present day. With such assistance, it 
is to be hoped, the deficiencies of former 
compilers may have been in some measure 
supplied, and the knowledge they have co]- 
lected increased, by having had access to a 
more extensive muss of inaterials, aud to later 
discoveries.” 


A compilation of this kind requires 
considerable talents. "The author should 
be extensively read in physiology and in 
chemistry, and in some degree in natural 
history; he should have abundant pa- 
tience and diligence in research, judg- 
ment in the arrangement, and impar- 
tiality in selection. Amidst the immense 
profusion of chemical detail which lies 
scattered in books of various languages, 
it is the most valuable present that can 
be made to the young physiologist to 
perform for him that task of selection 
which is so irksome to original genius, 
and which is rewarded with no higher re- 
putation than that of pains-taking indus- 
try. Itis therefore with great satisfac- 
tion that we find this important office 
periormed in these volumes, in a way 
highly creditable to the author, who has 
presented by far the completest view of 
animal chemistry that exists, and one 
which is calculated to be a standard book 
of reference for every medical and che- 
mical library. 

The nature of the work renders any 
particular specimen unnecessary; we 
shall therefore only mention that the plan 
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is very simple and unembarrassed. The 
two first volumes are occupied with the 
chemical analysis of all the solids and 
fluids of animal bodies, including a his- 
tory of every important series of experi- 
ments that have been made in modern 
times, and are scattered through jour- 
nals, elementary works, miscellanies, &c. 
in different languages. Of these, the 
German wel al been examined 
with considerable minuteness, and indeed 
the gencral execution of the work some- 
what reminds us of German industry and 
of German exhaustiveness in selection. 


Art. IV. 4 System of Theoretical and Practical Chemistry. 


The third volume examines the che- 
mical changes that take place in the liv- 
ing body, of which the subjects of animal 
heat and respiration stand conspicuous, 
and are treated with peculiar care. 

As the author only aims at accuracy 
in compilation, and clearness in descrip- 
tion, it would be unfair to expect a dif- 
ferent excellence; his task is well per- 
formed, and we doubt not that public 
approbation will bear testimony to its 
utility. 


ln Two Volumes, wits 


Plates. By Frepericx Accum, Teacher of Practical Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 


Mineralogy, and Chemical Operator in the Royal dustitution of Great Britain. 


pp- 800. 
CHEMISTRY is now become a sub- 


ject of such vast extent, that a familiar 
acquaintance with every branch of this 
science is hardly to be expected from any 
individual, nor have we yet seen a single 
system which has any real claim to be 
considered as perfect. In some the 
pneumatic part is chiefly insisted on, in 
others the metallic substances are the 
favourite objects, others again are prin- 
cipally valuable for the chemistry of ve- 
getable and animal bodies. The forte of 
some authors consists in a clear and per- 
spicuous account of the prevailing theo- 
ties and opinions, while others endea- 
vour to render themselves useful to the 
operating chemist. 

The work before us is a very conve- 
nient manual for a lecturer, and will be 
found of equal use by the student who 
wishes to repeat in his own laboratory 
some of the most striking and beautiful 
experiments of modern chemistry. ‘The 
first volume, which is principally occu- 
pied by caloric and the gasses, is the 
most useful, and contains a multitude of 
well selected experiments which are not 
generally known. The second volume, 
which comprehends the metals, earths, 
acids, alkalies, compound salts, vegetable 
and animal substances, &c. is much too 
crowded to be of any great value. ‘The 
general plan which Mr. Accum has 
adopted, with regard to those substances 
that he treats of the most at length, isto 
appropriate a chapter to each, which he 
divides into two sections; in the first he 
enumerates the characters, and the seve- 
ral modes of obtaining the substance in 
a pure state, and the second is appro, 
priated to experimental proofs of the va- 
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rious properties with the:rationale of the 
more complicated processes. 

Asa specimen of the work we shall 
select part of the second section con- 
cerning phosphorated hydrogen gas. 


‘EXPERIMENT If. 

*€ Phosphorated hydrogen gas takes fire on 
coming into contact with almospherie air. 

“This may be evinced by charging a small 
retort with potash, phosphorus and water, 
in the manner menuoned before, applying 
heat and dipping the mouth of the retort into 
a bason of water. The bubbles of the air, 
which come from the retort and pass through 
the water, will burst with a slight explosion, 
and produce Hashes of fire in the cireumam- 
bient air. <A circular dense white sinoke 
rises horizontally like a ring, enlarging itself 
continually, and forming a sort of corona 
extremely beautiful if the air he perfectly 
tranquil. 

«The finest effect is produced when the 
flashes of gas succeed on other but slowly. 

* Rationale. We have noticed before, that 
phosporated hydrogen gas is nothing but hy- 
drogen gas holding phosphorus in solution. 
When this gaseous fluid is presented to the 
atmospheric air or oxygen gas, the minutely 
divided phosphorus rapidly attracts oxygen 
and kindles, settine fire at the same time to 
the hydrogen gas in contact with atmospheric 
air, and henee phosphoric acid and water are 
formed. 

‘©The ¢ircular crown of white smoke 
which rises after the explosion of the pas, 
crigwuates from the coat of water which ca- 
veloped the bubble of the gas ; this water, 
together with what is formed during the ex- 
plosion, is suddenly converted into vapour, 
it unites to the phosphoric acid proanced 
and thus constitutes the circular crown of 
smoke whith rises in a ring. 

*¢ ]f 9 wider-mouthed phial be filled with 
phosphosated hydrogen gas, aud left in tha 
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situation over mereury, the gas will take fire 
when suffered to escape into the air by in- 
clining the phial . 

“Remark. ‘This last is a hazardous expe- 
riment, the phial is oftea burst to pieces ; it 
is therefore necessary to surround it with a 
cloth int order to avoid dangerous events. An 
elastic gum-bottle may be used for this pur- 
pose with safety. 

‘© EXPERIMENT It. 

«© Accension of phosphorated hydrogen gas 
ty weans oO; ‘Oryg el gas. 

«« Filla receiver with oxygen gas and con- 
vey into it a few bubbles of phosphorated 
hydrogen gas. At the instant of the union 
: ses a brilliant flash of fire takes place, 
ace ompanie «lL witha report. 

“The rationale of this experiment is ana- 
lozous to the former. 

** Remark. Great caution is necessary in 
perfor ming this experiment. ‘The dilatation 
of the which takes place during the 
explosion is so great, that the vessel is apt to 
be blown to pieces. Not more than a single 
small bubble of the phosphorated hydrogen 
gas should be conveyed : oxygen gas 
at once, except the receiver be made of very 
thick glass. 

“© EXPERIMENT LIT. 
* Accenston of phosphorated hydr ogen gas, 
ty means of ovigennied muriatic acid gas. 

‘¢ If fresh- prepared phosphorated hydrogen 
gas and oxygenated muriatic acid gas are min- 
vled together over mercury, a considerable 
detomation takes place, accompanied with a 
lambent green tlame and dense white vapours. 
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«© Rationale. All that happened in the 
last experiments take place in this instance. 
The oxygenated muriatic acid gas is robbed 
of its ox) gen, and becomes converted into 
simple muriatic acid gas; and water and 
phosphoric acid are produc ed. The evolved 
heat inflames the phosphorus which was dis- 
solved in the gas. 

** Remark. For the success of this expe- 
riment it is essential that both gases are fresh 
prepared. he receiver in ‘which the mix- 
ture is made should be very strong, in order to 
guard against accidents. 


‘© EXPERIMENT IV. 

“« Phosphorated hydrogen gas burns with a 
green lightin nascent oxygenated muriatic acid 
gas, under the surface of water 

** Put into an ale-glass, or Florence flask, 
one part. of phos} shoret of lime, broken into 
pieces of the size of a pea (not in small frag- 
ments or in powder) and add to it half a part 
of oxygenated muriate of potash. Fill the 

vessel with water, and bring carefully into 
contact with the materials at the bottom of 
the fluid, three or four parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. ‘This may be most conveni- 
oaily done, by letting the acid fall through a 
long-necked funnel, reaching to the bottom 
of the vessel, or by causing it to pass down 
the sides of it. As soon as the decomposi- 
tion of the water and that of the oxygenaied 
muriate takes place, flashes of fire dart from 
the surface of the fluid, and the phosphoret 
illuminates the bottom of the vessel with a 
beautiful green light.” 


Lectures on the Elements of Chemistry ; delivered in the University of Edin- 


burgh, by the late Josue Brack, M. D. Sc. Now published from his Manuscrips, by 
= Robison, LL. D. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
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THE name of Dr. Black will proba- 
bly be remembered as long as the scl- 
ence of chemistry exists: his two great 
discoveries of latent heat and ot the 
cause of that difference observable be- 
tween the properties © t the mild alkalies 
and alkaline earths, and of these sub. 
stances, when in a caustic state, must 
be acknowledged, by all philosophers, as 
having comm unicated the impulse, and 
pointed out the way to the splendid in- 
vestigations of modern chemistry. These 
claims on the remembrance of posterity 
could never have been set aside, ev 
the present publication had not taken 
place. Still it is in a high degree satis- 
factory to possess a record ot them in 
the words of their author, more espe- 
cially as we by this means become ac- 
quainted with the manner, and may 
form some faint idea of the effect pro- 
by the lectures of this celebrated 


teacher. Professor Robison, the former 
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pupil, and intimate friend of Dr. Black, 
was entrusted, by his executors, with the 
arduous and delicate office of revising 
the loose manuscript notes, from which 
Dr. Black delivered his lectures, and res 
ducing them to a state proper for pub- 
lication. The documents of Dr. Black’s 
fame could not have been committed to 
abler hands: the volumes before us ex- 
hibit a very accurate representation, not 
only of the opinions, but, we doubt not, 
of the very words of the author; while 
the notes, which the editor has supplied, 
from the stores of his own knowledge, 
conier an additional value on the work. 

A. very interesting life of Dr. Black, 
by the editor, is prefi xed, in which the ° 
progress of his discoveries is minutely 
and satisfactorily detailed, and a very 
equitable estimate formed of his philo- 
sophical merit. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the friendly partiality of his 
biographer should touch otherwise than 
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very lightly upon the characteristic fail- 
ing of Dr. Black’s later years: it ought 
not, however, to have been either de- 
nied or justified: if a mean economy 
was allowed to interfere with his duty 
as a professor; if the laboratory estab- 
lishment was scandalously deficient in 
apparatus of absolute necessity, what a 
strange proof of Dr. Black’s “ correct- 
ness and propriety of conduct” is it, to 
say, that “his house was spacious, his 
table plentiful and elegant, rather above 
than below his condition.” The con- 
cluding scene of Dr. Black's life was 
most singularly calm and happy. 


** His only apprehension,’ observes Profes- 
sor Robison, * was that of a long-continued 
sick bed; and this, perhaps, less from any 
selfish feeling than from the humane conside- 
ration of the trouble and distress occasioned 
to attending friends ; and never was this mo- 
dest and generous wish more completely gra- 
tified. On the 26th Nov. 1799, and in the 
seventy-first year of his age he expired, with- 
out any convulsion, shock, or stupor, to an- 
nounce or retard the approach of death. Be- 
ing at table with his usual fare, some bread, 
prunes, and a measured quantity of milk, 
diluted with water, and having the cup in 
his hand when the last strgke of his pulse was 
to be given, he set it down on his a 
which were joined together, and kept it steady 
with his hand, in the manner of ih pec per- 
fectly at ease; and in this attitude expired, 
without spilling a drop, and without a writhe 
in his countenance; as if an experiment had 
been required to shew to his friends the faci- 
lity with which he departed.’ His servant 
opened the door to tell him that some one 
had left his name, but getting no answer, 
stepped about half way towards him, and 
seeing him sitting in that easy p@gture, sup- 
porting his bason of milk with one hand, he 
thought that he had dropped asleep, which 
he had sometimes seen happen after meals. 
He went back and shut the door ; but before 
he got down stairs some anxiety, which he 
could not account for, made him return and 
look again at his master. Even then he was 
not satisfied, after coming pretty near him, 
and turned to go away ; but again returned, 
and coming quite close to him he found him 
without life. 

** Sa. ended a life which had passed in the 
most correct application of reason and good 
sense to al] the objects of pursuit which pro- 
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vidence had prescribed to his lot ; with many 
topics of agreeable recollection, and few 
things to ruffle his thoughts. He had long 
enjoyed the tender and ailectionate regard ot 
parents whom he loved, honoured, and re- 
vered; with the delightful consciousness of 
being a dutiful son, and being cherished as 
such ;—one ofa family remarkable for sweet- 
ness of disposition and manners, he had lived 
with his brothers and sisters in terms of 
mutual love and attachment. He had never 
lost a friend but by the stroke of mortality, 
and he felt himself worthy of that constane 
of regard. He had followed a profession al- 
together to his taste, and had followed it in 
a manner, and with a success which procur- 
ed the esteem and respect of all competent 
judges, and set his name among the most 
eminent, and he was conscious that his repr- 
tation was not unmerited; and with a success, 
in respect of emolument which secered the 
respect, even of the ignorant; and pave him 
the command of every rational gratification, 
and enabled him to add greatly to the com- 
forts of the numerous descendents of his wor- 
thy parents,—heirs not only of their name 
but likewise of their unambitious modcration, 
and amiable simplicity of character.” 


The contents of these volumes have 
somewhat of an air of confusion, arising 
in some degree, perhaps, from the im- 
perfect state in which Dr. Black’s ma- 
nuscripts were found at his death, but 
principally from the partial adoption of 
new nomenclature and late discoveries, 
These appear to have been inserted in 
his lectures at various times, as cach ap- 
proved itself to his judgment, while the 
natural feebleness of old age, added to 
an originally delicate constitution, dis- 
abled him from remodelling the whole 
into a harmonious system. A large, we 
will not say a disproportionate share of 
the work, is devoted to the illustration 
of the author’s own immortal discove- 
ries, which are related with great mi- 
nuteness and in a most engaging man- 
ner; and it is particularly satisfactory to 
behold on all occasions a most happy 
exemption from jealousy of his fellow- 
labourers in the inexhaustible mine of 
experimental knowledge, and the most 
scrupulous equity in assigning the fame 
of great discoveries to the rightful 
claimants. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


M I 


Arr. I. 


THE work of Professor Playfair, to 
which this is a reply, was reviewed in 
our last volume, p. 903. We there took 
notice of a few of the fundamental ob- 
jections to the Huttonian theory, and 
shall therefore content ourselves with 
simply announcing the book that lies 
before us. 

All the geological theories that have 
ever been invented appear to us to labour 
under insurmountable objections ; in the 
comparison, therefore, of any two, it 
is easy by bringing forwards the chief 
difficulties on one hand, and concealing 
them on the other, to incline the balance 
to which ever side we choose. 

We do not find any new arguments, 
©r any very superior mode of stating 
Art. If. 

Britain. 


WE are sorry to witness in this work 
the injudicious misapplication of inge- 
nuity and talents, which we have often 
admired, and from which we have de- 
rived both pleasure and information. 
—The crystalline and other particular 
torms of minerals, together with their 
colour, in most instances may be repre- 
sented by painting, and are so in the vo- 
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A Comparative View of the Hultonian and Neptunian Systems of Geology : in 
Answer to the Huttonian Theory of the Earth, by Professor Playfair. 


8vo. pp. 256. 


them, in the present work. Mr. Kir- 
wan’s geological essays have been made 
very liberal use of, and the writer has 
shewn some judgment in omitting to 
bring forwards Mr. K.’s strange theory 
of the formation of coal, and certain 
other points, in the aqueous system of 
geology. 

The demonstration of the falsehood of 
the Huttonian theory, from the diffusi- 
bility of heat, is strongly and, in our 
opinion, successfully urged ; but it by no 
means follows, that fossils must have been 
formed by consolidation from aqueous 
solution ina chaotic flaid, because the 
appearances they present are incompa- 
tible with the supposition of their being 
formed by fire. 


British Mineralogy, or coloured Figures to elucidate the Mineralogy of Great 
By James Sowersy, F.L. S. 


8vo. 


Jume before us with considerable sue- 
cess 5 bumee infinite gradations of lus- 
tre, the play of light, and the still more 
essential characters of fracture, it is ut- 
terly impossible for the best artist to de- 
lineate. Where the objections to a work 
are radical, it is useless to point out 
minuter imperfections. 














CHAPTER XXV. 





ARCHITECTURE AND ‘THE FINE ARTS. 


OUR intention in this chapter, is'not to notice the various productions of the 
fine arts which have appeared during the last twelvemonth, but only those publi- 
cations in which the principles of taste, and their application to general or parti- 
cular cases is discussed. When, however, any work of transcendent merit appears, 
even though it should not strictly come within the limits of our plan, if it is calcu- 
lated to be generally interesting, we shall, without scruple, take the opportunity of 
enriching our volume by its introduction. It is upon this principle that we have 
admitted into our present list Mr. Daniell’s Views and Antiquities of India, as 
being a series of drawings that combine together masterly execution, fidelity of re- 
presentation, novelty, and grandeur of form, in a higher degree than any work 
with which we are acquainted ; and which place before our eyes, with a precision 
wholly beyond the power of language, the noblest specimens of architecture. that 
characterize the ancient Hindoo natives, the Mahometan conquerors, and the pre- 
sent European lords of the Indian peninsula, Mr. Elsam’s work on Rural Archi- 
tecture, and Mr. Repton’s on Landscape Gardening, are strictly within the limits 
of our plan, and therefore have a claim upon our notice which we cannot consist- 
ently overlook. 


Art. I. Oriental Scenery, or Views in Hindoostan, published by Tuomas Dantett, R.A. 
Howland-street, 3 parts, 24 Views in each. 

Antiquities of India, by Tuomas Daniect, R. A. 12 Views. 

Hindoo Excavations in the Mountains of Ellora, near Aurungabad, in the Decan, 24 Views, 


published by Tuomas DasizunyR. A. from the Drawings of Mr.Waces, large folio. 


WE congratulate the public on the 


The views in the four first parts were 
acquisition of a work of various and un- 


taken by Mr. Daniell, with singular in- 


rivalled merit: never before has oriental 
scenery been pictured with the vivacity, 
the accuracy, and beauty of nature. We 
are transported to another world, every 
thing denotes other skies, other manners; 
the palanquins, the elephants, and crowd- 
ed retinue of Indian luxury, the naked 
native squatting in a veranda, or saun- 
tering on a terrace, in prostrate adoration 
before his idol, or laving in the sacred 
Ganges ;—the tufted palms, the banyan 
fig, parent of forests, and the impene- 
trable jungle creeping up the hills, and 
clothing the swampy margin of the ri- 
vers. Here we gaze on the gay and 
gilded magnificence of oriental palaces, 
or muse over the gigantic architecture 
of forgotten ages. - 


dustry and perseverance, during a long 
residence in India: they contain the 
scenery of the country, British and Ma- 
hemetan buildings, Indian pagodas, and 
the excavations of Elephanta and Sal- 
sette; the views of the excavations ot 
Ellora, which form the fifth part, were 
executed from the drawings of Mr. 
Wales, who was prevented by death 
from finishing them himself. The whole 
are engraved in aquatinta, and coloured 
to the effect of drawings. The acknow- 
ledged skill of the painter is eminent in 
all the plates, and particularly because it 
is not obtrusive ; tou good an artist to 
seek for picturesque effects in the com- 
mon arts of false lights, extravagant con- 
trasts, and unnatural colours, Mr. Da- 
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niell mpesente objects as he saw them, 
elear, brilliant, and natural; hence his 
views have an air of truth and accurate 
detail, satisfactory to the judgment, and 
particularly valuable where the subjects 
elves are 50 interesting. No one 
knows better how te characterize objects; 
the animals, trees, and plants, are studies 
‘or the naturalist; the Indian sky is marked 
with admirable clearness, and the repre- 
scutation of water is almost unrivalled in 
transparency and fluidity. Many of the 
views are highly beautiful and romantic 
landscapes ; but the circumstance that 
gives t this work a peculiar interest to the 
architect and : ntiquary ts, the detail of 
buildings, which are given with an ac- 
enracy of perspective, and minuteness of 
draw ing, he leave nothing to be desired. 
India is .indeed rich in architecture ; the 
palaces, mausoleums, and mosques of its 
Mahometan emperors, may be cited as 
models im the splendid and luxurious 
style, while the buildings, and especially 
the excavations of the Hindoos, most 
powerfully arrest attention from their 
grotesque singularity of form, the count- 
tess labour of their execution, and the 
mysterious antiquity of their dateless 
origin. 
In the architectural objects contained 
zm these volumes, we distinguish three 
FS 3 the ancient Indian, “the Maho- 
metan, and the mixed and modern style. 
The most striking of the Indian re- 
mains, the excavated mountain of Ellora 
2s among the wonders of human in- 
austry. 

*« Ellara is an ancient town of the Hin- 
distant from Aurungabad in a N. W. 
‘tion about 18 miles, and from Bombay 
nearly E. about 2380. The mountain contain- 
ine these extraordinary efforts of human la- 
Sour, accompanied by a very considerable 
deerce of skill, is about a mile westward of 
the town of Kilera, of a semi-circular form. 
antiquity of these excavations, which 
estionably must be very great, is quite 
eut of the reach of enc quiry; the use of the 
eveater nuinber of them has evidently been 
sous purposes. Many of the statues, 
rellevos, capitals of the pillars, and 
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The rock in which ies are 

is hard red granite: much of the 
ime decayed, and many parts 
mutilaied, some of 
repaired, though very 
temp les have heen 

aad heir ceilu s. 

dec oritions, are 


‘ack with the 


ocen 


smoke, from fires which of late vears lave 
been made in them, that scarcely any design 
can but in a few places be traced.” 

Many countries possess excavated 
rocks, but none comparable in extent 
and regularity, in ornament and beauty, 
to those of India. These monuments be- 
long to a period when the manual ope- 
rations of quarrying, of masonry, and 
sculpture, had arrived to a high degree 
of excellence, while the arts of scientific 
construction were unknown, when the 
priest or the monarch could command 
the patient industry of a thousand hands, 
but not the skill of one intelligent head. 
Excavation, however, though the most 
martificial method of construction, some- 
times assumes forms of scientific archi- 
tecture which might mislead a superfi- 
cial observer ; thus the caves of Ellora 
and Salsette present examples of vaulted 
roofs and arches in basso-relievo, but it 
is evident that these do not at all partake 
of the principle of vaulting; a solid 
ceiling gains no additional strength by 
being hollowed in the middle, neither is 
the execution more difficult than of a flat 
lintle. 

‘The imitation of wooden building is 
remarkable in the Indian excavations; 
the ceilings are seemingly supported by 
architraves from column to column, the 
vaults are sculptured with ribs, and in 
the temple of Viswakarma, a gallery 
front is copied with all the detail of 
beams, joists, and planks. ‘The internal 
form of these excavations is generally that 
of quadrilateral flat-ceiied h alls,one end is 
commonly recessed, and contaims a smalt 
pagoda enclosing the idol; the pillars 
are elaborately ornamented, and the 
walls are enriched with compartments of 
basso-relievos, representing the various 
adventures and traasformations of Indian 
mythology : here the ten-handed Rouon 
supports Goura and Parwati with their 
heavenly suite, there Budder issues from 
the lingam of Maha Deva, ‘The ex- 
terior of the excavated pagodas is in 
the same style with those which are 
erected, and it is probable that the last 
mentioned were the models of the others, 
on account of the cornices and some 
other members which have no natural 
use in excavation, while they are essen. 
tial in building. 

Among these plates we particularly 
remark the internal view of Indra Sabha, 
perhaps the most advantageous example 
of Indian architecture, where elaborate 
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decoration is so combined with simplicity 
and beauty of form, that it would hardly 
suffer on comparison with the most dis- 
tinguished works of art; its general form 
is a square hall enclosing four porticoes, 
a broken pedestal occupies the middle, 

above which the central compartment of 
the ceiling displays an expanded lotus. 
But the most magnificent and extraordi- 
nary of these excavations is the “ Kai- 
lasa, or Paradise of the Gods, and the 
abode of Cuvera, the God of Riches.” 
This wonderful work bears the appear- 
ance of a grand edifice standing in a 
Seosidecable area, the whole ot which 
has been excavated ; its form is that of a 
building of two stories, flat roofed, with 
a large central pyramid dal pagoda, ac- 
companied by five smaller pagodas ; the 
sides are ornamented with rich piers and 
consoles of a most complicated composi- 
tion, placed at regular spaces like pilas- 
ters, the intervals are occupied with 
small pagodas, or tabernacles and sta- 
tues; but its “ variety, profusion, and 
minuteness of ornament, beggar all de 

scription.” ‘The basement ts sculptured 
with figures of elephants, lions, &c. “ to 
give, it should seem, the whole vast mass 
the appearance of mobility by 
The interior of the 


those 


mighty animals.” 
temple, which is approached through se- 
veral porticoes and vestibules, and by 
walls loaded with mythological sculp- 


ture, is a grand square apartment, with 
@ recess at the further end, contaiz ning 
the Lingam of Maha Deva, above whic! h 
tises the larger pagod: i. The area in 
which the temple stands, is surrounded 
with a portico, a pant! eon of the Indian 
deities, whose actions and hi-.torics are 
displayed on the whole extent of wall. 
The dimensions of a few of the principal 
of these excavations will give ideas of la- 
bour almost incredible, when it is recol- 
lected that the whole isexecuted in granite, 
and that the greater number of them are 
finished with the most minute delicacy and 
profuse variety of ornament. Kailasa ; 
guter area, broad 158 feet, deep $8 tect; 
greatest height of the rock through 
which it is cut 47 feet. Inner area, in 
which the temple stands, length 2t7 


feet, breadth 150 feet, greatest height of 


the rock, out of which it is excavated, 

100 feet. Doomar Leyna; the cut or 
alley through the rock to the beginning 

of the inte, 100 feet long, 8 feet broad, 

from 3] to G1 feet high, length of the 

cave 136 feet, by a breadth varying trom 
Axx. Rey. Vou IL 
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50 to 135 feet, height 17 fect. Viswa- 
karma, an area 45 feet square; length 
af the temple 79 feet, breadth 43 feet, 
height 35 feet to the top of the vault. 

The religious buildings of the Hindoos 
have a general similarity of form, which 
is easily characterized ; they consist of a 
tall pyramidal tower, containing the idol, 
to which is generally added a square 
flat roofed body, serving as a vestibule. 
These towers may be divided into two 
clisses, the simpler of which are dimi- 
nished by a curve line, giving the form 
of a truncated melon ; they are in some 
instances ornamented with various pro- 
jecting facets and carved facias ; others 
are adorned with pannels inclosing 
flowers. They have a spreading um- 
brella-shaped termination. The other 
class of towers is enriched in a very 
extraordinary and elaborate manner, 
with series of pillars, cornices, niches, 
and statues; their shape is pyramidical, 
and they are terminated with a fantastic 
condiiiine quite beyond the power of de- 
scription. This florid style is the style 
ot the excavations of Ellora. 

These remains of Indian architecture 
have considerable general resemblance 
to those of Egypt, "particularly the in- 
terior of some ot the excavations; in these 
we find the same massy proportions of 
columns and architraves, the same riche 
ness of ornament and profusion of sculp- 
ture, combined with the simple quadrila- 
teral plan and flat-roofed elevation. The 
Indian style of decoration, however, is 
more florid and fantastic, the sculptures 
have greater varicty of groups, more ani- 
mation in attitude. They both astonish 
us with wonders of industry, but the 
mechanica: state of the art was somewhat 
different. While the Egyptian trans- 
ported andelevated masses that confound 
the mechanicians of modern times, the 
Indian was content with cowardly assi* 
duity to scoop the rock and excavate the 
area of his temple. ‘Their architecture 
has no principles of proportion and form ; 
every Indian and Egyptian monument 
offers new compositions of capitals, nev 
shapes of pillars, new mouldings and ors 
naments of entablatures ; neither of these 
nations, therefore, can be said to have in- 
vented a style of architecture, and it is 
unreasonable, as some theorists have 
done, to derive from these sources Gre- 
cian architecture, founded on the prin- 
ciples of taste and good sense, and which 
has a natural origin in primitive con- 
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struction ; individual mouldings and or- 
naments may have been adopted, but the 
style is original. 

In the elaborate diversity and confused 
variety of Indian decoration, how shall 
we seize on general forms and charac- 
teristic ornaments—our readers must ac- 
cept unconnected remarks and indivi- 
dual description. The shafts of the 
columns are very frequently gircular in 
the upper, and square in the lower part, 
with or without bases. Many of the capi- 
tals consist of several tiers of circular 
mouldings: in one instance, the ashes of 
Ravana in Ellora, we observe volutes 
bearing some resemblance to the Ionic 

capital. Some octagon shafts occur, 
those of Viswakarma are quite plai lin, with- 
out any base or capital ; but in the larger 
temple of Salsette the octagon shaft is 
terminated by a capital, consisting of a 
necking, a torus, anda very high abacus 
of several courses projecting regularly 
over one another; the hase has the same 
mouldings as the capital reversed, above 
the capital is a plinth, on which is sculp- 
tured the figures of elephants and horses, 
apparently crouching under the weight 
of the ceiling. ‘The plinth above the 
capital is usual in Indian, as well as in 
Egyptian remains, and is generally sculp- 
tured in both. Another member is al- 
most universal, acd may be considered 
as characteristic of Indian architecture : 
above the capital or the plinth, project 
consoles, the lateral ones supporting and 
lessening the bearing of the architrave, 
and that in front sustaining the cornice. 
This part in the excav: atic ms of Mauveli- 
poram is sculptured with the 
three horsemen; in other instances it is 
generally in- the shape of a bracket. 
The entablatures are very simple, usu- 
ally consisting of a plain mass; archi- 
trave, and a cornice of one or two square 
members; which, with its great projec- 
tion, serves the purpose, and evidently is 
merely a pent-house, to shelter from the 
tropicalsun. The elephant and lion, the 
emblems of strength and courage, bear a 
conspicuous part in Indian decorations : 
sculptured in basso relievo, or detached 
from the rocks, we find them every where; 
they support the base of Kailasa, ele. 
phants sustain the columns of Jaganatha 


Sabha, and lions guard the pillars of 


M: wuveliporam. 
‘The Mahometan is a style of great 
reerit, original and picturesque in its 


Ps . . ¢ Y yey f, wn "9 
orms, regular and uniform in design, 
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and richiu ornament. The pointed and 
scolloped arch, which are essential to this 
style, give it a resemblance to the Gothic; 
from which, however, it differs mate- 
rially in its projecting cornices, flat roofs, 
and domes: the two first are marks of 
the climate; the latter may, as is illus- 
trated in the modern buildings of Egypt 
and Arabia, have originated from the 
want of wood in the native country of 
Mahometanarchitecture,which ee 
led to the practice of roofing buildings 
with stone: to do which, the vault and 
dome are the only convenient and eco. 
nomical methods. ‘lhe projecting bal. 
conied windows and open cupolas, the 
minars and pinacles, are striking ob- 
jects in these buildings. ‘The domes are 
frequently contracted at bott tom, so asto 
give them the resemblance of a pear, an 
instance of absurd imitation, as unpleas- 
ing to the eye as it is weak in construc- 
tion. Large surfaces are generally orna- 
mented with pannelling of various forms, 
and patterns, and the b: uses, cornices, and 
facias, are frequently carved with leaves, 
The “ style of finishing which prevail- 
ed very much at Agra, Delhi, and other 
cities of Hindostan: before the time of 
the emperor Shah jehan, was covering 
the domes, frieze, minars, and other 
parts, with glazed tiles, of various designs 
and colours. These porcelain embellish 
ments were often: ipplied with great taste, 
and from therichness of their colours and 
enamelled surface, produced a very splen- 
did effect.” 

‘The mixture of Hindoo forms, which 
has been adopted in many of these build- 
ings, does not much affect their gencral 
appearance ; it ismarked by greater sit- 
plicity and massiveness, and particularly 
by the porticos, which are not Mahome- 
tan arcades, but Indian colonades, with 
the cantalever supports to the entabla- 
ture before described. 

‘The Mahometan buildings in this work 
consist of mosques, mausoleums, palaces, 
and gateways. The mosques are distin- 
guished by their domes and minars : the 
most striking among them is the Jum- 
mah Musjed, or Friday Mosque, in Deli, 
the grand cathedral of the empire of 
Hindoostan, a superb edifice,of which the 
following description is extracted from 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. 4. ¢* This 
mosque is situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the royal palace; the founda- 
tion of it was lafd upon a rocky eminence, 
named Jujula Pahar, and has been scarpes 
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on purpose. The ascent to it is by a flight 
of stone steps, through a handsome gate- 
way ofred stone. The doors of this gate- 
way are covered throughout with plates 
of wrought brass. The terrace, on which 
the mosque is situated, is a square of about 
1400 yards of red stone; in the center is 
a fountain lined with marble for the pur- 
pose of performing the necessary ablu- 
tions previous to prayer. An arched 
colonade of red stone surrounds the whole 
of the terrace, which is adorned with oc- 
tagon pavilions, at convenient distances, 
for sitting in. ‘The mosque is of an ob- 
long form, 261 feet in length, surmounted 
with three magnificent domes of white 
marble, intersected with black stripes, 
and flanked by two minarets of white 
marble and red stone, alternately rising 
to the height of 130 feet. Each of these 
minarets has three projecting galleries of 
white marble, and their summits are 
crowned with light octagon pavilions of 
the same. The whole front of the Jum- 
mah Musjed is faced with large slabs of 
beautiful white marble; and under the 
cornice are ten compartments, which are 
inlaid with inscriptions in black marble 
in the Nuski charaster, and are said to 
contain great part, if not the whole, of 
the Koran. ‘The inside of the mosque is 
paved with large flags of white marble, 
decorated with a black border, and is 
wonderfully beautiful and delicate. The 
valls and roof are lined with plain white 
marble, and near the kibla is a hand- 
some niche, adorned with a profusion of 
frieze work. The domes are crowned 
with cullises richly gilt, and present a 
glittering appearance from a distance. 
‘This mosque was built by Shah Jehan 
about 1650, at the expence of ten lacks 
of rupees.” 
The Mausoleums are uniformly build- 
ings on an equilateral plan; they gene- 
rally consist of several terraces and stories 


rising on diminished bases, which givesthe 
whole pile a pyramidal effect, and termi- 
nated with adome. The mausoleum of 
Amir Khusero is remarkable for simplici- 
ty of form; and that of the Ranee, wife of 
the emperor Jehangire, for richness and 
beauty. The terraces of these buildings 
are generally ballustraded with marble 
lattice-work, many examples of which 
are very magnificen:. 

We observe several beautiful speci- 

1ens of palaces and domestic architec- 
ture, particularly the Chalees Satoon, or 
forty pillars, and the palace built by Ack- 
bar, which are in the mixed style of Hin- 
doo colonades with Mahometan minars 
and cupolas. The palaces and mosques 
are surrounded with high walls, and the 
lofty gateways, which give entrance to 
them, are a remarkable feature in Maho- 
metan architecture: these are piles of 
building of considerable size and mag- 
nificence ; they are commonly equilateral 
in plan, with a very large arched gate- 
way in the middle, which sometimes 
reaches nearly to the roof, though more 
frequently has an apartment over it tor 
music. ‘ihe square front of these edi- 
fices, with the enormous centralarch, and 
upper and side balconied windows, the 
terraced roof, with cupolas at the ccr- 
ners, and the whole enriched with an 
exuberance of ornament, produce an 
effe& of grandeur which scarcely any 
other entrance can parallel. 

The exercise of the rite of ablution 
practised by the Hindoos has lined the 
banks of the Ganges with gauts or flights 
of steps, many of which have a striking 
effect: it has also produced the baolees 
or public baths, of which there is a fine 
example at Ramnagur. This isa square 
of buildings inclesing arcades and flights 
of steps, descending to a square bath in 
the middle. 


Art. II. An Essay on Rural Architecture, illustrated with original and economical 
Designs ; being an Attempt also to refute by Analogy the Principles of Mr. James M alton’ s 
Essay on British Cottage Architecture, supported by several Designs. To which are 
added, rural Retreats and Villas in the Gothic Castle, Roman and Grecian Styks of Ar- 
chitecture, with Ideas for Park Entrances, a Mausoleum, and a Design for the Navel 
Pillar to immortalize British Naval Heroism: the whole comprizing 30 Plates in Aqua- 


tinta, designed by Richarp Exsam, Architect. 


THIS is one of the many books of de- 
signs that have of late years been offered 
to the public, which deserve attention, 
rather as shewing the state of public 
taste in architecture, than from their 
intrinsic merit. Collectively speaking, 


4to. pp. 52. 


they possess convenience, economy, ele- 

gance; but they frequently exhibit servile 

imitation and unreasonable novelty, sim- 

plicity carried to meanness, and tawdry 

ornament, while the rules of good archi- 

tecture are ignorantly neglected, or ab- 
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surdly despised. The rage for the pic- 
turesque is a mark of the prevailing taste, 
which has obtained the full command of 
ornamental gardening, and has deeply 
influenced the architecture of this king- 
dom: the avenue, the parterre, and 
fountain, havel ong yielded to the wood, 
the lawn, and the lake; and the house, 
no longer of primary and exclusive im- 
portance, no longer a center diffusing 
art and ornament over the subordinate 
garden, is dwindled to an object in the 
Jandscape, and made to partake of the 
picturesque character of the scenery. 
‘To this end the Gothic style is admirably 
calculated ; but the monuments of this 
taste, striking and magnificent as they 
are, offer no proper models tor a modern 
house: it is this want of definite models 
that has led the imitators of the Gothic 
style to the numberless absurdities which 
have justly drawn contempt and ridicule 
upon modern Gothic ; and it will con- 
tinue to be the stumbling-bleck of imita- 
tors, till they penetrate its elements of 
torm, contained in its principles of con- 
struction, and cease to be the copyists of 
individual monuments; then we may 
have villas and mansions in a rational 
style of Gothic architecture, but not dis- 
guised into castles and monasteries. 

The book before us, which contains 
several designs in the pretended Gothic 
style, abounds with the faults alluded to: 
“© a villa in the style of an abbey ;” “a 
villa in the castle style; “ a small 
house inthe style ofa chateau.’”,-—Away 
with these absurd desceptions, why should 
a British villa resemble a castle or an 
Abbey? We will, however, acquit Mr. 


Arr. LIL. Observations on the Theory and Practice of Land. 


]. 


Flsam, contrary to his own confession ; 
for these designs are in a fantastic style 
of his own, and innocent of any likeness 
to abbeys and castles. “ Two small 
houses in the Gothic style, with a Saxon 
gateway in the center.’’ Can Mr. Elsam 
point out any use or advantage in this 
Saxon arch? We all know that ancient 
buildings, erected and repaired at diffe- 
rent periods, frequently exhibit a medley 
of Saxon and Gothic forms ; but is this 
to be copied? as well might we tran- 
scribe theirdilapidations and water stains. 
Our author is fond of displaying his 
skill in various styles, but with singular 
ill success: the “ mausoleunt designed 
to the memory of the late Sir William 
Chambers, in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture,” is both in plan and elevation, 
as unlike any thing Grecian as a Chinese 
pagoda. In short, we cannot compli- 
ment Mr. Elsam on the general merit of 
his labours: many of the plans are mark- 
ed with whimsical singularity, and the 
elevations are subdivided to an excess 
inconsistent with simplicity and beauty. 
Some of the designs, however, are worthy 
of better company ; among these we par- 
ticularly remark plate 19, the plan and 
elevation of a villa to be crected in the 
county of Suffolk. 

Accustomed as we are to very hum. 
ble expectations of literary merit from 
works of this nature, we were yet rather 
surprised that any writer should disgrace 
himself with the faults of grammar and 
orthography which abound in this book. 

‘The plates are tolerably drawn, and 
well engraved in aquatinta. 
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Possession of the diferent Neblemen and Genih men, for whose Use they were originally writ- 
ten; the Whole tending to establish fixed Princiz les in the respective dirls. By H. Rervon, 


Lisq. 4to. p. 22%. 


THIS very expensive, (five guineas) 
very fine,and very pompous book demands 
our particular attention: more indeed for 
its tendency and probable effects on the 
public taste, than for its intrinsic merits. 
We shall, therefore, Jay before cur 
readers an analysis of its principal con- 
ients, With such extracts 2s will enable 
them to appreciate its true character, 
and the justice of our remarks. The 
work is inscribed tothe king, after which 
follows an advertisement, succeeded by 
a preface: after that is a list of places 
referred to as examples, and next follows 


an introduction. 


In the advertisement, the author state: 
that 


© Seven vears have now elapsed since the 
publication of my ‘ Sketehes and Jlints on 
Landscape Gardening,” during whieh, by the 
continued duties of my profession, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose mueh experience has been 
gained, and many principles established. 
Yet so diflicult is the application of any rules 
of art to the works of nature, that I do not 
presume to give this book any higher title, 
than * Observations tending to establish 
fixed Principles in the Art ef Landscape 
Gardening.” 
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This is a kind of paradox which we 
must leave our author to resolve. For 
it seems rather strange, that he should 
be unable to “ establish fixed principles,” 
when “ much experience” has confirm- 
ed them. However, he apologizes for 
this inconsistency in the next sentence, 
by observing, that * after various at- 
tempts to arrange systematically the mat- 
ter of this volume, I found the diffi- 
culties increase with the number of the 
subjects.” This statement Mr. Repton 
completely contradicts ina subsequent 
part of his work, where he observes that 
“ the wHoLe” (of it) “ has been written 
in a carriage, during his professional 
journies from one place to another.” He 
further informs us ‘that ‘ being seldom 
more than three days together in the same 
place, the difficulty of producing this 
volume, such as it is, can hardly be con- 
ceived by those who enjoy the biessings 
of stationary retirement, or a permanent 
home.” 

What can we infer from these jumbled 
opinions, but that the author does not 
enjoy a “ permanent home,” that he is 
troulled with too much business, that 
he was under some obligation to produce 
a book, and that he wrote it, * such as 
itis,’ in © a carriage,’ or during his 
three days stay at “ the same place.” 
Dr. Johnson remarks, that ** whoever is 
engaged in a multiplicity of business, 
must transact much by substitutes, and 
leave-something to hazard” ‘hus it is 
with Mr. Repton; after he has given a few 
directions about planting, digging, level- 
ling, &c. some gardeners and labourers 
are left to execute the whole: and the 
present volume, we presume, was “ laid 
out” in a similar manner; for we seek in 
vain for system, arrangement, or plan. 
It appears to consist of a series of uncon- 
nected extracts from his red books*. This 
indeed he acknowledges in the tollowing 
passage : 


‘ « When called upon for my opinion,” he 
observes, ‘* concerning the improvement of a 
lace, IT have generally delivered it in writing, 
want in a small book, containing maps and 
sketches to explain the alterations proposed : 
this is called the Red Book of the place ; and 


thus my opinions have been diffused over the 
kingdom in nearly two hundred such manu- 
script volumes. From many of these, with 
the permission of their respective proprietors, 
this volume has been composed ; sometimes 
adopting the substance, and sometimes quot- 
ing the words of the Red Book.” 


In the latter end of the advertisement 
“ H. Repton, Esq.”? recommends in very 
warm terms his son, * Afr. John Adley 
Repton,” as an architect of pre-eminent 
abilities, and gives a specimen of his 
designs, in a print, representing “a hall 
for a gothic mansion.” ‘Lhis, like Mr. 
Repton’s book, is very “ pretty” to look 
at, but very expensive to execute, and 
though it might astonish the vulgar, it 
would offend the man of sense and taste, 
by being out of character for domestic 
architecture. 

The preface professes to contain some 
observations on taste as relating to the 
laying out of grounds Here the author, 
as in several other places, indirectly re- 
commends himself.  Improvements,”’ 
he observes, “ may be suggested by any 
one, but the prof?ssor on/y acquires a know- 
ledge of effects before they are produced, 
and a facility in producing them by va- 
rious methods, expedients and resources. 
the result of study, observation, and ex 
perience. He ought to know what to 
adopt, and what to reject.” An urtist 
possessing good taste matured by expe- 
rience, would know these things imme- 
diately, and in the improvement of a 
place would not merely calculate on 
present effects, but would anticipate the 
change of seasons, and the progressive 
operations of nature. ”Tis not sufficient 
for the landscape gardener (a title Mr. 
R. has assumed) to plant and alter for 
the present times, but if he wishes to 
raise a monument to his own fame, he 
should dispose his materials ina manner, 
that their harmony and utility should 
“‘ srow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength.” By such a system 
the “ polite art” of landscape gardening 
would properly keep place and assim- 
late with the other polite arts, which, in 
England, have within the last fifty years 
madea rapid progress towards excellence. 


* When Mr. Repton is applied to for advice, or assistance in the embellishment of a place, 
he generally charges tive guineas a day for travelling expeneecs, a certain ‘sum pex day whilst 
visitingAhe party, and afterwards forty, fifiy, or sixty guineas for a ** Red Book.’ ‘Phis book 
contains his opinions and observations ou the present, and improvable state of the grounds, 
and his recommeaded alterations are displayed in two drawings, one representing ils present 


on ed 


state, and the other what it would be when compleied, if seen in an advantageous light, and 
with the accidental grouping of cattle, deer, &c. in certain situations. 
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Recurring to Mr. Repton’s observations 
on taste,and after attentively reading his 
few cursory remarks, we were greatly 
disappointed ; for we sought in vain for 
some new ideas, or a new illustration of 
those already published. The author has 
however contrived a singular mode of 
giving his opinions, by a series of nega- 
tive axioms; a plan which he adopts, 
he says, to avoid giving offence to those 
persons who may differ from him in opi- 
nion. ‘ At the same time,’ he remarks, 
“Tam conscious my opinion may, in 
some cases, be deemed wrong. ‘The 
same motives which tnduce me to men- 
tion what I recommend, will also justify 
me inmentioning what I disapprove ; 
a few observations are, therefore, sub- 
joined to mark those errors or absurdi- 
ties in modern gardening and architec- 
ture, to which [ have never willingly 
subscribed, and from which it will easily 
be ascertained how much of what is 
called the improvement of any place in 
the list, may properly be attributed to 
my advice. Itisrather upon my opinions 
in writing, than on the partial and im- 
perfect manner, in which my plans have 
sometimes been executed, that I wish my 
fame to be established.” 

Mr. Repton’s picturesque maxims are 
to be inferred from the ten following od- 
jections, as he terms them, though we 
cannot perceive the strict application of 
the term to some of the sentences. 

OBJECTIONS. 

No.1. ‘* There is no error more prevalent 
in modern gardening, or more frequently car- 
aied to excess, than taking away hedges to 
unite many small fields into one extensive 
and naked lawn, before plantations are made 
to give it the appearance of-a park, and 
where ground is subdivided by sunken fences, 
unaginary freedom ts dearly bought at the ex- 
pence of actual confinement.” 

No. 2. ‘* The baldness and nakedness 
round a house is part of the same mistaken 
system, of concealing fences to gain extent. 
A palace, or even an elegant villa, in a grass 
field, appears to me incongruous ; yet I have 
seldom had sufficient influence to correct this 
common error.” 

No. 3. ‘* An approach which does not 
evidently lead to the house, or whichdoes not 
take the shortest course cannot be right.” 

No. 4. “ A poor man’s cottage, divided 
into what is called a pair of lodges, isa mis- 
taken expedient to anark importance in the 
entrance'to a park.” 

No. 5. ‘* The entrance gate should not 
be visible from the mansion, unless it opens 
mto a court vard.” 

No. 4. “ "Phe plantation surrounding a 
place, called a Belt, [have never advised 5 nor 
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have I ever willingly marked a drive, o# 
walk, completely round the verge of a park, 
except in small villas, where a dry path 
round a person's own field is always more 
interesting to him than any other walk.” 

No. 7. ‘ Small plantations of trees sur- 
rounded by a fence, are the best expedients ta 
form groups, because trees planted singly 
seldom grow well; neglect of thinning and 
removing the fence, has produced that ugly 
deformity called a clump.” . 

No. 8. “* Water on an eminence, or on 
the side of a hill, isamong the most common 
errors of Mr. Brown’s followers: in nume- 
rous instances I have been allowed to remove 
such pieces of water from the hills to the 
valleys ; but in many my advice has not pre- 
vailed.” 

No.9. ** Deception mav be allowable ia 
imitating the werksof nature ; thus artificial 
rivers, lakes, and rack scenery, can only be 
great by deception, and the mind acguiesces 
in the fraud after it is detected: butin works 
of art every trick ought to be avoided. Sham 
churches, sham ruins, sham bridges, and 
every thing which appears what it is not, 
diszusts when the trick is discovered.” 

No. 10. ‘* In buildings of every kind the 
character should be strictly observed. No 
incongruous mixture can be justified. To 
add Grecian to Gothie, or Gothic to Grecian 
is equally absurd ; and a sharp pointed arch 
toa garden gate, ora dairy window, however 
frequently it occurs, is not less offensive than 
Grecian architecture, in which the standard 
rules of relative proportions are neglected or 
violated. 

«« The perfection of landscape gardening 
consists in the fullest attention to these prin- 
ciples, Utility, Proportion, and Unity or har- 
mony of parts to the whole.” 


We now come to the body of the work, 
the first chapter of which contains a few 
remarks on general principles, utility, and 
scale, with various examples of compara- 
tive proportion. ‘The use of perspsctive 
is shown, and several examples of re- 
moving earth are adduced. The two 
first sentences in this chapter we lay be- 
fore our readers to exercise their saga- 
city, for we have vainly endeavoured to 
comprehend the author’s meaning.— 
“ The theory and practice of land- 
scape-pardening have seldom fallen un- 
der the consideration of the same author, 
because those who have delivered their 


Opinions in writing on this art have had 


little practical experience, and few of its 
professors have been able to deduce their 
rules from theoretical principles. To 
such persons (what persons?) had its 
practice been committed, that it required 
no common degree of fortitude and per- 
severance to elevate the art of land- 
scape-garderirg to its proper rank, and 
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among those which distinguish the plea- 
sures of civilized society trom the pur- 
suits of savage and barbarous nations.” 
We would ask Mr. Repton, what is the 
reason that other professors besides him- 
self, could not take advantage of theore- 
tical principles? Some gentlemen we 
know, have not disdained to read and 
profit by the works of Whateley, Mason, 
G. Mason, Walpole, Deiille, Price, Gil- 
pin, Knight, Sir William Chambers, &c. 
all of whom have displayed considerable 
taste and judgment in their observations 
on those scenes of nature, which are cha- 
racterised by beauty, picturesqueness, or 
sublimity; and from some of whose works 
we derive more information on these 
subjects than from Mr. Repton’s book. 
But ourauthor seems too confident in his 
own taste and science to benetit by the 
advice of others; especially from some 
of these writers who, inculcating prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite to those 
espoused by him, we are not surpris- 
ed at his disdaining their suggestions. 
Mr. R. wishes to make the scenery pretty, 
and wherever a rugged inequality pre- 
sents itself, the axe and shovel are di- 
rected to the smoothing operations. In 
the first chapter many examples of this 
kind are produced from the grounds at 
the Fort near Bristol, from Wentworth 
House, and some other places. In the 
second chapter Mr. R. prints a letter, 
which, he says, is written by “ one of the 
most able men of the age,” upon the 
question, “ At what distance does any 
object appear at its greatest height ?” 

The third chapter descants on the 
situation and character of water, stating 
that, “ it may be too naked or too much 
clothed.” It farther remarks that, “a 
river is easier to imitate than a lake— 
and that a bubbling spring may be inci. 
tated.” The two following chapters 
treat of planting, with the different and 
diversified effects that can be, and are 





produced by clumps, combination of 


masses to produce great woods, and on 
the character and shape of ground which 
ought to be studied to produce the most 
beautiful effects. This will not be 
doubted by any man of observation, nor 
will he object to many other similar 
maxims. In this part of the work, is a 
minute detail of the drive, or park-road 
at Bulstrode, whose noble proprietor, the 
Duke of Portland, first patronized, and 
Uifted our author into notice. In the 
subsequent pages are detailed a variety 
ef plans, the execution of which is cal- 


culated, according to our author’s opi- 
nion, to produce beauty, elegance, and 
utility in the mansions and grounds of 
opulent landholders. The roads, walks, 
drives, lawns, waters, plantations, build- 
ings, grounds, are all respectively cone 
sidered ; and in treating ot each, the au- 
thor endeavours to shew what is con- 
formable, or in opposition to taste and 
beauty. 

Even if we fully acknowledged the 
judgment of the author, and admitted 
his pretensions to sound taste, we should 
read his work with perpetual disgust, 
being constantly reminded, that any im 
provement and embellishment is only to 
be effected by himself. ‘This is the con 
tinued theme, and we are repeatedly 
told, that no other person has combined 
theory with practice; consequently no other 
is cpmpetent to dress out nature in her 
most beautiful and captivating apparel. 
All his “ Observations on Modern Gar- 
dening” tend to this one point—that 
H. Repton, esq. of Hare-street, near 
Romford, Essex, is the only scientific 
“ Jandscape gardener” in Great Britain, 
and, that gentlemen who wish to have 
their parks and gardens beautified, or 
even want elegant and appropriate m nsiens 
for those parks, cannot display greater 
judgment than by applying to the man 
who has had “a very large portion o# Enge 
lish scenery committed to his care for 
improvement.” 

in the preceding observations we have 
mostly dwelt on the: defects of this vo- 
lume; the pleasanter part of our duty 
remains behind, Asa specimen of the 
best style and best taste of our author, 
we gladly extract the following passages 
which occur in his red-bock at Corsham- 
house, Wiltshire, the magnificent seat of 
Paul Cobb Methuen, Usq. 





“© The following extract,” he observes, 
‘* may serve to exemplify the impropriety of 
improving the grounds without previous at- 
tention to the style, character, and situation 
of the house. 

«* At the time Corsham-house was erected, 
instead of the modern houses now placed in 
the centre of parks, distant from every other 
habitation, it was the glory and pride of an 
English baron to live in or near the town oi 
village which conferred its title on bis palace, 
and often on himself. Nor was the proximity 
of the village attended with any incenveni- 
ence, so long as the honse was disjoined from 
it by ample court-yards, or massive gates ; 
some of its fronts might look into a garden, 
lawn, or park, where the neighbours could 
not intrude. Yet, even these views, in some 
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instances, were confined, formal, and dull, 
by lofty walls and clipped hedges. 

“© In determining the situation for a new 
house, it may ofien be advisable to place it at 
a distance from other habitations, that the 
modern taste for freedom and extent may be 
eratitied ; but in accommodating plans of im- 
provement to houses already built, it requires 
due consideration how far such taste should 
he indulged, otherwise we may be involved 
in difficulties and absurdities ; for it is not 
uncommon to begin, by removing walls 
which conceal objects far more offensive than 
themselves. * 

«© When additions or alterations are made 
to an old house, internal convenience and 
improvement should certainly be the first ob- 
jects of consi leration; yet the external ap- 
pearance and character must not be neglected. 
"his is a circumstance which our ancestors 
seem to have little regarded, for we frequently 
distinguish the dates of additions to buildings 
by the diflcrent styles of architecture ; and 
hence it often happens, that a large old house 
consists of Fm parts mixed together, 
without any attempt at unity either in date 
or character of building. This was of less 
consequence, when cach front, surrounded 
by its court or parterre, became a separate and 
entire object ; et since modern gardening, 
by removing those separations, has enabled 
us to view a house at the angle, and at once 
to see two fronts in perspective, we become 
disgusted by any want of unity in the design. 

‘* The south front of Corsham is of the 
style called Queen Elizabeth’s gothic, al- 
though rather of the date of King James. 
The north front is of Grecian architecture. 

“© The east front is in a correct, but heavy 
style of architecture; and to alter the old 
south front in conformity to it, would not 
only require the whole to be entirely rebuilt, 
but make an alteration of every room in that 
part of the hause unavoidable. This not ac- 
cording with the intention of the proprietor 
of Corsham-house, the original south front 
becomes the most proper object for imitation. 

** A house of Grecian architecture, built 
ina town, and separated from it only by a 
court-yard, always implies the want of landed 
prope ity 3 because, being evidently of recent 
erection, the taste of the present dav would 
have placed the house in the midst of a lawn 
or park, if there had been sufficient land ad- 
joming; while the mansions built in the 
Czothie characters of Henry VIII, Elizabeth, 
and James, being generally annexed to towns 
or villages, far from impressing the mind 
with the want of territory, their size and 
grandeur, compared with other houses in the 
towe, Huply that the owner is not only the 
tord of the surrounding country, but of the 
town alse. 

«<The valuable and celebrated collection of 


pictures at Corsham-house, in a modern 


(seecran edifice, might appear recent, and 
vot the old inhabitants of an ancient man- 
sion, belonging toa stil! mere ancient foils - 
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and although Grecian architecture may be 
more regular, there is a stateliness and gran- 
deur in the lofty towers, the rich and splendid 
assemblage of turrets, battlements, and pin- 
nacles, the bold depth of shadow produced by 
projecting buttresses, and the irregularity of 
outline in a large Gothic building, unknown 
to the most perfect Grecian edilice. 

«¢ Gothic structures may be classed under 
three heads, viz. the Castle Gothic, the 
Church Gothic, or the House Gothic: let 
us consider which is the best adapted to the 
purposes of a dwelling. 

‘© The Castle Gothic, with few small aper- 
tures and large masses of wall, might be well 
calculated for defence, but the apartments 
are rendered so gloomy, that it can only be 
made habitable by enlarging and increasing 
these apertures, and in some degree sacrificing 
the original character to modern comfort. 

«¢ The more elegant Church Gothic con- 
sists in very large apertures with smal] masses 
or piers: here the too great quantity of light 
requires to be subdued by painted glass ; and 
however beautiful this may be in churches, 
or the chapels and halls of colleges, it is sel- 
dom applicable to a house, without such 
violence and mutilation, as to destroy its ge- 
neral character; therefore, a Gothic house of 
this style would have too much the appear- 
ance of a church; for, I believe, there are 
no Jarge houses extant of earlier date than 
Henry VIII, or Elizabeth, all others being 
either the remains of baronial castles or con- 
ventual edifices. 

« At the dissolution of the monasterics by 
Henry VIII, a new species of architecture 
was adopted, and most of the old mansions 
now remaining in England were either built 
or repaired, about the end of that reign, or 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth: hence it 
has acquired in our davs the name of Fliza- 
beth’s Gothie; and although in the latter 
part of that reign, and in the unsettled tiines 
which followed, bad taste bad corrupted the 
original purity ofits character, by introducing 
fragments of Grecian architecture in its orna- 
ments, vet the general character and effect 
of those houses 1s perfectly Gothic; and the 
bold projections, the broad masses, the rich- 
ness of their windows, and the irregular out- 
line of their roofs, torrets, and tall chimmnies, 
preduce a play ot Jight and shadow wonder- 
fully picturesque, and, in a painter’s cye, 
amply compensating for those occasional in- 
accuracies urged against them as specimens 
of regular architecture. 

«© Although the old south front should be 
the standard of character for the new eleva- 
tions of Corsham-house, yet I hold it not 
only jusiiiable, but judicious, in the imita- 
tion of any bailding, to omit whatever Is 
spurious and foreign to its character, and 
supply the places of such incongruities from 
the purest example of the same age. For this 
reason, in the plans delivered, the Grecian 
mouldings are omitted, which the corrupt 
taste of King James's time had introduced, 
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and tbe true Gothic mouldings of Elizabeth's 
reign are introduced. 

“<The turrets, chimney shafts, and oriels, 
will be found in the examples of Burleigh, 
Blickling, Hampton Court, Hatfield, &c. or 
in most of the buildings of Henry the VIIIth 
and Elizabeth. ‘The centre of the north 
front, although of the same character, being 
in imitation of a building somewhat earlicr 
than Elizabeth, together with the peculiarity 
of its form, it is necessary to describe why it 
has been adopted. Here another principle 
arises, viz. that in designing any Gothic 
building, it is presumed that some fragments 
exist of the style we propose to imitate, othcr- 
wise it ceases to be an imitation, 

‘¢In pursuance of this principle, We * 
looked for an instance of an octangular room 
projecting beyond the gereral line of the 
wall, in some building of that date. The 
chapel of Henry VII1, at Westminster, 
though not an octagon, was the only pro- 
jecting regular polygon; this therefore be- 
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came our model for the centre room of the 
north front, and this example not only fur- 
nished a precedent for a projecting room, but 
other parts of its composition peculiarly suit~ 
ed our situation.” 

This volume is ornamented with about 
forty plates, one of which is a portrait of 
the author, and the others are chiefly 
aquatint-coloured prints, with strips of 
paper, or flaps. Some of these are drawn 
with taste, and many of the proposed 
alterations appear to be very judicious. 
Upon the whole, we can safely recom- 
mend this volume to the attentive perusal 
of men of discrimination, who may de- 
rive both information and amusement 
from its contents ; and if Mr. R. pub- 
lishes again, we would recommend a 
little modesty and humility, in the full 
persuasion that it will by no means de- 
preciate his works. 


* «Tn speaking of this house I use the plural number, because the plans were the joint 





efforts of a connexion and contxlence whicl then so intimately existed between Me and 
another professional person, that it is hardly possible to ascertain to whom belongs the chief 
merit of the design. Yet I claim to myself all that relates to the reasoning and principles 
on which the character of the house was adopted: to my son’s knowledge and early study of 
the antiquities of England, may justly be attributed a full share of the gencral efleet and pro- 
portions of the buildings ; but we did not direct the execution of the work.’ This passage 
is strikingly characteristic of the arrogance which we complain of. We have been informed 
that Mr. Nash was emploved as architect to this mansion, and that his designs were approved 
by the propricter. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 3. Bibliographia Poetica. A Catalogue of English Poets of the 12th, 13th, }4eh, 
15th, and 16th Centuries, with a short Account of their Works. 8vo. 


THIS article is the production of 
the late Mr. Joseph Ritson. The poets 
of England, from the earliest ages, are 
alphabetically arranged under the seve- 
ral centuries in which they flourished. 
To each name is subjoined, the year of 
the poet’s birth, and of his death, where 
these conld be ascertained, and an ac- 
count of his works with the date of pub- 
lication. Where the poems mentioned 
exist only in MS, or are very scarce, the 
reader is usually informed in whose pos- 
session they areto be found. This book, 
therefore, forms a manual which every 
antiquary and collector ought to possess, 
and which is indeed, indispensable to all 
who would study our ancient literature. 
The well known industry of the editor, 
insures the accuracy of information, 
which perhaps few, save himself, would 
have had patience to colleé&. It must 
mortify, or appal the poetical adventurer, 
to see how many hundreds of his prede- 
¢essors survive only in such brief memos 
rials as this. 

Nixon, Anthony, wrote “ The Christian 
Navy, wherein is playnely described the 
perfect course to sayle to the haven of 
happinesse,” 1602, 4to. p. 287.—Even 
we ourselves, reviewers though we be, 
and little used tothe melting mood, could 
scarce refrain from stghing, when we 
considered how few names of Mr. Rit- 
son’s long catalogue, have been rescued 
from the gulf of oblivion. 


Son, come i Cigni, anco i Poeti rari 

Poeti che non sian del nome endegni 

Si perche il ciel de gli uomini preclari 

Non pate mai, che troppa copia regni 

Si per gran colpa de i Signori avari 

Che lascian’ mendicare i sacri ingegni. 
ARIOSTO. 


The information contained in Mr. 
Ritson’s catalogue, is uncommonly mi- 


nute and extensive. Some inaccuracies 
must necessarily be found in so laborious 
an investigation. Thus, Mr. Ellis is 
charged with having adopted, without 
authority, the anecdote of Chaucer’s be- 
ing fined two shillings for beating a 
Franciscan Friar in Fleet-street, whiclr is, 
termed a hum of Thomas Chatterton. 
Ina subsequent note, Mr. Ritson ac- 
knowledges that this 4um is as old as 
Fuller’s Church History, and he might 
have added, that Speght quotes it on the 
authority of Mr. Buckely, whom he 
avers to have seen the record of the In. 
ner ‘'emple, where the fine is entered, 
Mr. Ritson seems also to have fallen into 
a mistake concerning the person alluded 
to, in the following beautiful verses on the 
death of Spenser, which we willingly 
embrace this opportunity of inserting. 


«¢——Witness our Colin ; wliom though all the 
Graces 

Andall the Muses nurst ; whose well-taught 
song 

Parnassus’ self, and Glorian embraces, 

And all the learned, and all the shepherd 
throng. 

Yet all his hopes were cross'd, all suits de- 
nied, 

Discouraged, scorn’d, his writings vilifyed ; 

~— =? man) he lived, poorly (poor man} 
xe died, 


«* And had not that great Hart (whose hon- 
oured head 

Ah lies full low), piti'd thy woful plight, 

There thou hadst been unwept, unburied, 

Unblest, nor graced with any common rite. 

Yet shalt thou live, when thy great foe shall 
sink 

Beneath his mountain tomb, whose fume 

shall stink, 

And Time his blacker name shall blurre with 

blackest ink.” 


Mr. Ritson conceives that Daniel, the 
author of these verses, has found another 
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patron for Spenser’s remains, than the 
earl of Essex, who, according to Cam- 
den’s authority, rendered them the last 
honours. To us, it is clear, that Essex, 
and no other, is meant by the great Hart, 
acommon way of spelling heart, as is 
obvious from the antithesis to head, and 
from the pathetic allusion to the disas- 
trous fate of the gallant earl. But al- 
though we notice these trivial inaccura- 
cies, they are such as must necessarily 
occur in a long treatise concerning a 
variety of obscure topics. 

We now and then observe some spe- 
cimens of Mr. Ritson’s vein of satire, 
though the subject was sufficiently unfa- 
vourable for its display. In his aversion 
to churchmen, he descends to invective 
against poor Lydgate, whom he terms a 
voluminous prosaic and drivelling monk, 
his works stupid and disgusting produc- 
tions, which by no means deserve the 
name of poetry, and himself a still more 
stupid and disgusting author, who dis- 
graces the name and patronage of his 
master, Chaucer. 
the old stamp, will relish Mr. Ritson’s 
character of queen Bess, and of her writ- 
ings, which he terms most abominable 
compositions, * the muses having favour- 
ed her just as muchas Venus‘or Diana.” 
In a subsequent passage, the said vene- 
rable and royal virgin is termed “ a 
green-eyed monster, the illegitimate 
spawn of a bloody and lustful tyrant, 
who not only imprisoned that most beau- 
tiful and accomplished princess, (to 
whom she had hypocritically and seduc- 
tively offered a refuge), for the eighteen 
best years of her life and reign, but upon 
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the falsest suggestions, and the grossest 
forgeries, with a savage and malignant 
cruelty, unparalleled even in the furies 
or gorgons of antiquity, deprived of 
crown and kingdom, and deliberately 
shed the sacred and precious blood of her 
nearest relation, and even the presump- 
tive heir to her own realm, to which, in 
fact, she had a better title than herself,” 
p- 566. What would an “old courtier of 
the queen” have said to such blasphemy? 

Ve must not omit to notice that this 
work is Written in a strange pervert- 
ed kind of orthography, which Mr. 
Ritson, for reasons best known to him- 
self, thought: proper to adopt in his later 
publications. We can neither discover 
reason nor analogy in the peculiarities 
of writing mister for master, i for I, dou- 
bling the e in the termination of some 
words, and clipping off a from that of 
others, any more than in making the 
small s face about and march before the 
large one, instead of following humbly 
in the rear, as in the usual mode of print- 
ing. But we need not exclaim against 
innovations, which in all probability will 
die with their inventor. 

Mr. Ritson had prepared for the press, 
previous to his death, a catalogue of 
Scottish poets, intended as a companion 
to the Bibliographia Poetica; and we un- 
derstand there is a design of giving it ta 
the public. We now take leave of the 
laborious Ritson. With all his wayward 
humours and peculiarities, we venture to 
prophecy that the post which he held 
among our investigators of antiquity, 
will neither be speedily nor easily filled. 


Art. II. A Bibliographical Dictionary, containing a chronological Account, alphabetically 
arranged, of the most scarce, curious, useful, and important Books in all Departments of Le 
terature, which have been published in Latin, Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, Samaritan, Sc. 


Vols. 2, 3, 4, 8vo. pp. 912. 

IN an advertisement prefixed to the 
fourth volume, the author appears to 
advert in terms of some dissatisfaction, 
to the account which was given in our 
last review (p. 537) of the former volume 
of his work. We beg leave to assure him 
that no part of that article was intended 
to be offensive to his feelings, and that 
jt is our wish, cautiously to abstain from 
any expressions which can be justly con- 
sidered as possessing that tendency. 

With reference to the writers “ de re 
rusticd,? we are still of opinion, that if it 
was proper to mention three inferior edi- 
tions of the collection of those authors, 
it was proper to mention a greater num- 


ber; and that this arrangement would 
also have been preferable to any other, 
for this obvious reason, that, if the wri- 
ters are classed separately, as they arc 
usually printed together, the editions 
must either be assigned arbitrarily, some 
to one author, and others to another, 
or must improperly, and inconveniently 
be repeated under different heads. But 
enough on a topic of but little moment. 
We would, however, recommend the 
editor, in future volumes of his work, to 
write Palladius, and not Palladio, as 
it has hitherto appeared. 

We are sorry if we have under-rated 
the difficulties with which the editor has 
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had to contend; we should have wished 
to have seen his work rather more accu- 
rate, but are very willing to admit his 
profession, when he says that he labours 
intensely to make the inaccuracies as few 
as possible; and we believe that on the 
whole the present volumes are more cor- 
rect than that which preceded them. 

Vol. ii. p.112. Ina passage, perhaps ex- 
tracted from Dr. Harwood, the merits of 
Rhodomannus and Dausqueius, in their 
notes on Q. Calaber, are not estimated 
with sufficient discrimination. The an- 
notations of the former are, in fact, of 
great merit, and those of the latter, in a 
critical view, of much inferior value. 

P. 117, The anonymous edition of 
Callimachus at London in 1741, is, we 
believe, by T. Bentley, nephew of Dr. Ri- 
chard Bentley. The annotations of the 
latter on Callimachus, appeared nearly 
half a century before. 

In p. 154, Heyne’s third improved 
edition of Tibullus in 1798, may be 
added. 

Vol. iii. p. 129. Anedition of Dion 
Chrysostom is mentioned, of the date of 
1476. We are aware that De Bure gives 
the same account; we are aware also of 
the danger in many cases, of opposing 
probabilities to statements of facts. ‘That 
an edition, of a voluminous sophist, 
should have preceded by twelve years the 
publication of Homer, or any ether con- 
siderable work of Greek literature, would 
however, be a singular phznomenon in 
the history of learning. 1f such a book 
exist, it was unknown to Reiske, Morelli, 
and other writers. If there is any foun- 
dation for the account, perhaps some sin- 
gle oration of Dion may have been pub- 
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lished that year asa praxis. Reiske’s 
edition is here omitted; we observe, how- 
ever, that it is afterwards noticed among 
the classic authors published by that 
editor. 

P. 197. There is no entire edition of 
Euripides, printed literis majusculis. 
The edition which is here imperfectly 
described, is the same with that which 
occurs afterwards in p. 202, consisting of 
four plays. The plays published by Mr. 
Porson should have been mentioned. 
Dr. Harwood’s disgraceful criticism of 
Musgrave’s Euripides deserved severer 
censure. 

Errors in dates may often be attributed 
to the printer; they are, we believe, in 
these volumes less frequent than in the 
first, we mention one, occurring in the 
last page of the fourth volume, merely 
because the book to which the article re- 
fers, happens to lie before us. This is 
the first edition of Gildas, printed in 
1525 (not 26); a dedication is prefixed 
from Polydore Virgil, the editor, to Bi- 
shop Tonstall, dated viii Iduum April. 
1525, Londini. , 

That a bibliographical work of this 
extent should have made its appearance 
in a provincial town, we regard as at 
least a pleasing proof of the spread of a 
literary taste, a result of the same spirit 
which produced the liberal and munifi- 
cent institution of the Atheneum. We 
trust that our second commercial town 
will soon become no less distinguished, 
by the cultivation of letters and the 
sciences, than it already is by its opu- 
lence, ar:d the mercantile enterprize of 
its inhabitants. 


ERRATA—In the Law Chapter, the ‘Title of Art. IIL. p. 808, fhould: be “ 7%2 Cuntinwation of 2 
Digeft of Statute Law, by ‘Thomas Walter Williams, Efq. Vol. UL.” 
Same Chapter, p. 815, read the ‘Title of Art. XVI. “ Ax Abridgment of Cafis argued ant determined 
in the wourts of Law during the Reign of bis prefent Majefly, by 'T. W. Williams. Vol. V.” 
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NHE NEW CYCLOPAEDIA; or, UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, and 
LITERATURE. 
Parts V. and VI. Price 18s. each. 

Formed upon a more enlarged Plan of Arrangement than the Dictionary of Mr. Chambers; com- 
prehending the various Articles of that Work, with Additions and lnprovements; togetlicr with 
the New Subjects of Biography, Geography, and Hiftory: adapted to the prefent State of Literature 
and Science. 

By ApRanaAM REES, D. D. F. R. S. 
Editor of the laft Edition of Mr. Chambers’s Dictionary; with the Affiftance of eminent 
profefional Gentlemen. 

Mluftrated by New Plates, including Maps, defigned and engraved for this Work by fome of 

the moft diftinguithed Artifts. j 
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arrangements are fully completed, a more rapid publication will be adopted. ° 

The Plates are chiefly executed by Messrs. Lowry and Milton, almoft wholly from original 
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finifhed, and beautiful Engravings, a few proofs are taken off, on Royal Paper, with correfponding 
Letter-prefs, which are fold at 11. 16s. each Part. 
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Abraham Rees, D.D.F.R.S. Editor; John Abernethy, Efq. F. R. S.; Mr. Arthur Aikin; C. 
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FEfg. A.M.; John Bonnycaftle; Henry Brougham, Efq. Jun. F.R.S.; Mr. John Britton; Mr. Bracy 
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Davy, Efg.; Mr. Henry Ellis; John Flaxman, Efq. R. A.; Rev. William Hincks, of Cork; William 
Morgan, Efq. F,R.S.; James Macartney, Efq.; Andrew Mackay, LL. D. F. R.S. Fd; Mr. Muthett: 
George Nayler, Efg. F. S. A. York Herald; Mr. William Nicholfon; Mr. Peter Nicholfon; John 
Opie. Efq. R.A.; Mr. William Owen, F. 5. A.; Richard Pearion, M.D. F. S. A.; Mr. W. Symonds; 
Rev. William Tooke, F. R. S.; Sharon Turner, Efq. F.S. A.; Mr. Charles Taylor; Mr. J. 'Thomfon; 
and the Rev. W. Wood. 
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THE SYNONYMES of the LATIN LANGUAGE, alphabetically arranged; with a Critica! 
Differtation upon the Force of its Prerosrrions, both in a fimple and compound State. 
By Joun Hitt, ix. p. Profeffor of Humanity in the Univertity, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
In one large volume qumrto. Price 11. 11s. 6d. in boards. 


Vil, 

VOCABULARY, intended as an introduction to the Study of The SYNONYMES of the LA'TIN 
LANGUAGE. 

By Joun Hirt, L. L.D. Et Lit. Hum. P. In one volume fmall octavo, price 2s. bounce. 
IV. 
AN ELEMENTARY and PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LANDED PROPERTY OF ENG- 
LAND: containing the Purcuass, the IMproveMENT, andthe ManaGeMENT of LANDED Estates. 
By Mr. Marsuatt, Author of different Works on RuRAL Economy. 
In one volume quarto, elegantly printed, and illuftrated by diagrams. Price two guineas in boards. 
¥. 

AN EXCURSION in FRANCE, and other Parts of the CONTINENT of EUROPE, from the 
Ceffation of Hoftilities in 1801, to the 13th of December, 1803; including a Narrative of the unpre- 
cedented Detention of the Englith Travellers in that Country as Prifoners of War. 

By Cuartrs Mactean, M D. 
In one volum: octave. Price 6s. in bards, 
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VI. 
THE HISTORY of the INVASION of SWITZERLAND by the FRENCH, and the Deftruction °f 


the Democratical Republics of Scuwirz, Uri, and UNTERWALDEN. 
By Henry Zscuoxke, National Prefect of the Canton of Bafil. 
Tranflated from the French of J. B. BaiaTTe, Secretary of Legation to the Helvetic Republic at Paris. 
By J. Arkin, M. pv. With a Preface and Supplement by the Tranilator. 
Price 7s. boards 

“ The foreign preffes do not often present us with a volume fo inftructive and interefting as the 
prefent. ‘lhe author is an inhabitant of that country, to preferve the glory of which is the object 
of his labours ; and he appears intimatc:y converfant with the characters, meafures, and fcenes 
which are the fubjects of his work. Our attention has been frequently drawn to thefe little Can- 
tons, but we never met with a guide who-was apparently fo well informed and faithful. : 

“ We had flattered ourfelves that we had a tolerable acquaintance with the happy and eftimable 
fequeftered Shepherds of the Alps, their government, characters, and habits: but Mr. Zschokke 
has convinced us that we had many additional important particulars to learn, and which his candid 
and authentic pages impart tous. Ifin his details, the Alpine tribes be exhibited as mere human be- 
ings, fharing in the imperfections of their fpecies; if the imagination be lefs gratified and enthu- 
fiatm leis excited than in other reprefentations, the figures are more within nature, the eye dwells 
longer on them, and the folid if lefs intenfe pleafures infeparable from the exhibitions of truth are 
felt. ‘The picture ftill calls forth admiration; and we {ee that flattering artifts have not drawn too 
firongly the features of herviim, patriotifm, and genuine fimplicity, which characterize the defcen- 
dants of William ‘Tell. 

“ The early {truggles of thefe petty tribes for liberty and independence, the miracles of bravery 
which wrought their infant freedom, their long undifturbed potieflion of that blefling, and their 
final ill-fated undeferved lot, will intereft the curious and feeling boiom as long as any of the moft 
precious memorials of hiftory shall live.” 

Appendix to Monthly Review Vol. 38. 


VIL. 
AN INQUIRY into the NATURE and ORIGIN of PUBLIC WEALTH, and into the Means and 
Caufes of its Increafe. : 
By the Ear of Lavperpate, 
In one volume octavo. Price 8s. 6d. in boards. 


VIII. 

INDIAN RECREATIONS; confifting chiefly of Strictures on the Domeftic and Rural Economy of 
the Mohammedans and Hindoos. . 

By the Rev. Wittiam Tennant, LL. p. M. A. s. And lately one of His Majefty’s 
Chaplains in India. 
In two volumes octavo. with plates. Price 18s. in Boards. 

** This book contains a great deal of curious and important matter: we have perufed it with 
uncommon fatisfaction, which was enhanced by the modefty of the Author, who did not raife our 
expectations to too high a pitch at the commencement. Oneimportant feature will be diftinguifhed 
by the reader throughout the Work, which is that the Author writes with, moderation. He neither 
rates too high, nor wifhes to depreciate the Brancinica! learning: neither conceals the defects of the 
3ritifh Government in India, nor under-rates the advantages with which it has certainly been attend- 
ed to the native Inhabitants. 

Upon the whole, thefe volumes contain much more information both curious and important on a 
variety of fubjects, than the title of the book could poilibly have led us to expect.” 

Literary Fournal, April \p 


IX. 


A DESCRIPTION of a PATENT HOT-HOUSE, which operates chiefly by the Heat of the Sun, 
without the aid of Flues, or ‘lan Bark, or Steam, for the purpofes of heating it. ‘I'o which is added, 
AN APPENDixX, containing Kemarks upon a Letter from J. A. KNIGHT, Efq. on the Subject ot 
Mr. FORSY'TH’S PLASTER. 

By James ANDERSON, LL. D. FvR. S. F. A. S. B. &e. 
Author of Eifays on Agriculture, and feveral other Performances. 
In one volume 12mo. Price 5s. in boards. 


X. 
ESSAYS LITERARY, POLITICAL, and ECONOMICAL. 
By Joun GARDINER, M.D. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
In two Volumes octavo. Price 16s.in boards. 

Thefe Volumes contain—Conjectures on the Origin of Language; on the different Races of 
Men; on the Formation of the Minds of Children, previous to a literary Education: on the prin- 
cipal Caufes that promote or retard Population, being the circumftances from which the precife 
degree of Power in every State may be eftimated; Hiftorical Remarks and Obfervations on Govern- 
ment, and on the Caufes which have at all times obftructed its advancement to a Free Conftitution; 
Obfervations on the principal Caufes which promote or retard the advancement of Literature, Com- 
merce, and the Arts. 
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XI. 

THE HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, of the SHERIFFDOMS of FIFE and KINROSS, with 4 
Defcription of both, and of the Firths of Fortu and ‘Tay, and the Iflandsin them; with an Account 
ef the Natural Products of the Lanp and WaTERs. 

By Sir RoperT SiBBALD, M. D. 

In one volume demy o¢tavo, embellifhed with elegant Engravings, Price 9s. in boards, and on fine 

paper, royal octavo, Price 12s. in boards, a new Edition with Notes and Illuftrations. 


XII. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, from the Union of the Crowns on the Acceffion of James VI. 
on the throne of England, to the Union of the Kingdoms in the reign of Queen Anne. The fecond 
edition corrected, with a Preliminary Differtation on the Participation of Mary Queen of Scots in 
the Murder of Darnley. By Matcoim Laino, Efg. Four Volumes 8vo, 1]. 16s. boards 

T+t For the accommodation of purchafers of the former edition of the Hiftory, the Differtation 
on the participation of Mary Queen of Scots in the Murder of Darnley, forming Vols, 
1, and Ii. of the prefent Work, may be had feparate, price 16s. in boards. 


XII. 


THE HISTORY AND LIFE OF KING JAMES SEXT, written towards the latter end of the 
fixteenth century. 8vo. Beautifully printed by BALLANTINE. 10s. boards. 


XIV. 


AN ABRIDGEMENT of all the STATUTES now in force, relative to the REVENUEof EXCISE 
in GREAT BRITAIN, methodically arranged, and alphabetically digefted. 

The Seconp Epiti0n, revifed, and brought down to the end of the year 1893, 
By James Huig, Collector of Excife. 
In one volume octavo. Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

This Work is publifhed under the patronage of his Majelty’s Commiflioners of Excife, who have 
ordered One Thoufund Copies for the ufe of their officers—and it will be found highly ufeful to Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, and in general to every perfon whofe profedlion or trade is connected with 
this branch of the public revenue. 


XV. 

THE LIFE of TOBIAS SMOLLET, M. D. with critical Obfervations on his Works, 
By KoBeRT ANDERSON, M. p. 

The Fourth Edition, in one volume octavo. Price 7s. in boards. 


XVI. 
EVERSION, or the Refutation of the Principles of Munpane Puiosopny. 
Typomas Cormouts, a.M. Editor. 
In one volume octavo. Price 7s. in boards. 


XVII. 

THE HISTORY of FREE MASONRY, drawn from authentic Sources of Information; with an 
Account of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, from its Inftitution in 1736, to the prefent time, compiled 
from the Records; and an Appendix of original papers. 

By ALexanper Lauriz, Bookfeller to the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
In ane volume octavo. Price 7s. 6d. in boards. 


XVII 


ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, tranflated from the French of the Asre Mixtor. 
Part the firft, Ancient Hiftory, in two volumes 12mo. Price 8s. in boards, Part the accond, Modern 
Hiftory, in three volumes 12mo. Price 15s. in boards. 


XIX. 
AN ESSAY on NAVAL TACTICS, Syftematical and Hiftorical, with Explanatory Plates, in four 
Parts, By Jonn Cuerk, Esq. of Eldin. 
Second Edition, in one volume quarto, Price 11.16s.in boards. 
xx. 


THE DECAMERON, or TEN DAYS ENTERTAINMENT of BOCCACCIQ. Tranflated from 
the Italian. To which are prefixed, Remarks on the Life and Writings of Boccaccio, and an Adver- 
tifement, by the Author of “ Old Nick,” &c. &c. 

The Second Edition, corrected and improved, in two volumes o¢tavo. Price 16s.in baards. 
*,* An Edition in 2 volumes royal octavo. Pricc Il. 4s. in boards. 

“ The Tales of Boccaccio are too well known to the public to render any critical account of their 
Merits or demerits neceflary, at this period. It is fufficient, therefore, to obferve sf the prefent 
Edition, that the tranflator os carefully improved the language of the former Englith Edition, and 
expunged many of od ay an that were offenfive to decency. ‘The book too is extremely well 
printed, and to it is prefixed an engraved head of the Author from Titian, very well executed. 


The Editor of this Work has difplayed confiderable diligence in refearch, and skill in application; 
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and has furnifhed the beft life of his Author, now extant. In his “ A/vertifement” he briefly notices 
the defects of the former tranflation, and the improvements in the prefent, which are not more judi- 
cious than they were neceflary.” Anti Facobin Review, March 1804. 


XXII. 


ENGRAVINGS of the BONES, MUSCLES, and JOINTS, illuftrating the firft volume of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body. 
By Joun Bett, Surgeon. 
In quarto, with about 200 pages of explanatory Letter-prefs. Price 1]. 11s. 6d.in board. 


XXIL. 


A SYSTEM of DISSECTIONS, explaining the Anatomy of the Human, Body; the manner of dif- 
playingthe parts, and their varieties in difeafe. Vol. II[. Part IL. containing the diileCions of the 
Arm, of the Neck and Face, of the nervous Syftem of the Vifcera, witha fhort account of the man- 
ner of diflecting the Brain and Eye; with Plates. 

By Cuarves Bex, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. Price 7s. 6d. in boards. 

*,* This Number completes the plan of the Work, which is intended chiefly to remove the diffie 
culties which the ftudent has to encounter in the ftudy of Anatomy, and to direct his attention to the 
points of practical importance. ‘The Publithers have to regret, that, owing to the other unavoidable 
avocations of the Author, they have not been fvoner able to fulfil their engagements to the public. 


XXIII 
ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. 
By Joun Murray, Lecturer on Chemiftry, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. 
In two volumes octavo. Price 14s, in boards. 


XXIV. 
AN ESSAY, MEDICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and CHEMICAL, on DRUNKENNESS, and its 
Effects on the Human Body. 
By Tomas Trortrer, M. D. 
Late Phyfician to his Majefty’s Fleet, Member of the Roya! Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
In one volume octavo. Price 5s. in boards. 


XXV. 
AN ESSAY on RESPIRATION. Parts I. and I. 
By Joun Bosrock, M. b. 
In one volume octavo. Price 6s. in boards. 


XXVI. 

A‘TREATISE on TROPICAL DISEASES, on MILITARY OPERATIONS; and on the CLI- 
MATE of the WEST INDIES. 

By BenjaMIN Moserry, M. D. 

Author of Tracts on Coffee; Medical ‘Tracts, &c. Phylician to Chelfea Hofpital, Member of the 
College of Phyficians of London, of the Univerlity of Leyden, of the American Philofophical Society 
at Philadelpha, &c. &c. 

The fourth edition, in one volume octavo. Price 12s 6d. in boards. 


XXVIIL. 

MEDICAL TRACTS. 1. OnSugar. 2. Onthe Cow Pox. 3. On Yaws. 4. On Obi, or African 
Witchcraft. 5. On the Plague, and Yellow Fever of America. 6. On Hoipitals. 7. Gn Bronchocele. 
8. On Prifons. 

By BeNJAMIN MosrF.ey, M. dD. &e. &e, 
In one volume Svo. Price 6s. 6d.in boards. 
XXV'N, 

DISCOURSES on the MANAGEMENT of INFANTS, and the Treatment of their Difeafes 

Discourfe Firft. By Jonn HearpMan, M.D. 8vo. 2s. Gd. fewed. 


XXIX. 

DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS on the INCOME ACT, addreffed to the Landed Interef of 

Great Britain. By a LaNnpuotper. 8vo. fewed. 1s, 6d. 
XXX. 

AN ANTIDOTE to the ALARM of INVASION. A _ difcourse, delivered at the Meeting 
Houfe in the Old Jewry, on Wednefday October 19th, 1803. Being the day appointed for a General 
Fatt. 

By Asranam Rees, D. p.F.R.s. Editor of the New Cyclopedia. Price Is. 
*,.* A volume of Sermgas on Mifcellancous Subjects, by the fame Author, is in the Prefs, and will 
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XXXI 


DISCOURSES on THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY SUBJECTS. 
By the late Rev. ArcuisaLp ARTHUR, M. A. 
Profeffor of Moral Philofophy in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 
With an Account of fome PARTICULARS in his LIFE and CHARACTE?, 
By Witiian Ricuarpson, M. A. Profeffor of Humanity in the Univertity of Glafgow. 
In one volume octavo. Price 8s. in boards. 


XXXII. 


SERMONS on PUBLIC OCCASIONS, and a LETTER on THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
By Rosertr Drummonp, late Archbifhop of York. 
To which are prefixed A@emoirs of his Life, 
By Grorce Hay Drummonp, a. M. Prebendary of York. 
In one volume o¢tavo. Price 6s.in boards. 


EXX. 
A SERMON on INVASION, preached by the Rev. Sypnry Smitu, a. m. before the Mary-Le-Bonne 
Volunteers, in Portman Chapel, Baker Street. Price Ls. 


XXXIV. 


WOMEN: their CONDITION and INFLUENCE in SOCIETY. 
By JosepH ALEXANDER SrGur. ‘Tranflated fromthe French. 
In three volumes 12mo. Price 12s. in boards. 

* 'Thefe Volumes will, probably, be received as a very acceptable prefent by our people of fafhion; 
fince, in the courfe of them, fubjects of the fir importance to thefe parties, though they may be con- 
fidered as incidentally introduced, are treated very much at large. While, however, many of its 
parts will induce the Beaux and the Belles to regard this performance as folely defigned for them, 
the Philofopher and the Statefman may not deem it altogether unworthy of their attention. Near the 
termination of this work, we are prefented with a most jnteresting tale, founded on the loves of 
Elerz and Zulinda, and the adventures of Florvel ; the obje& of which is to expofe the folly and 
mifery of libertinifm, by contrafting it with virtuous love. A young Parifian fupports the part of 
the ~ hee ns and a pair in Delicarlia, in the north of Sweden, difplay the charms, the pure enjoy= 
ments, and the unbroken felicity, which in fequeftered fcenes, ever attend love, innocence and 
competence. The addrefs which is difcovered in this little production, the delicate touches which 
occur in it, its ftructure, and its moral, prove the powers of the author to be of the firft rate.” 

Appendix to Monthly Review, Vol. 42. 

“ Thefe volumes contain entertaining anecdotes of the more diftinguifhed characters of France, 
from the earlieft period of French hiftory to the prefent time. The firft volume contains general 
remarks and anecdotes of the fex, and all will afford a reasonable share of amufement; fome of the 
anecdotes are new, and related with a confiderable degree of vivacity and intereft.” 

Britifo Critic, Nov. 1803. 
XXXV. 
THE SWISS EMIGRANTS, A Tale. 
In one volume 12mo._ Price 4s.in boards. 

“ A pleafing and entertaining narrative. ‘The whole is apparently from the heart; and it will 
beguile the feeling mind of Pity’s fofteft drops.” Critical Review, March 1804. 

“ This is an interefting, affecting, and in{tructive Tale; replete with good fenfe and good morals. 

The narrative is ably written, the language 1s good, and the fentiments are unexceptionable.” 

Anti Facobin, Feb. 1804. 
XXXVI. 
ST. CLAIR of the ISLES; orthe Outlaws of Barra. <A Scottith Tradition. 
By Exizaseru Heime,Author of “ Louifa, or a Cottage on the Moor;” &c. &e. 
In four volumes. Price 14s. boards. 


XXXVITI. 
THE ADVANTAGES of ENUCATION, or the HISTORY .of MARIA WILLIAMS, a Tale, for 
very voung Ladies. 
By Mrs. WEsT, Author of “ A Goffip’s Story,” “ ‘Tale of the Times,” “ Infidel Father,” &c. &e. 
‘The fecond edition. In two volumes 1Zmo. Price 7s. in boards. 


XXXVIII, 
MODERN LITERATURE, A Novel. By Ronzert Pissev, uu, D. 
Inthree Volumes 12mo. Price 13s. 6d. in boards. 
XXXIX. 


‘THE HIGHLANDERS, or SKETCHES of HIGHLAND SCENERY and MANNERS: withsome 
REFLECTIONS on EMIGRATION. A Poem in five parts; with POEMS on various {ubjedts. 
By Mrs. Grant, Laggan. 
In one volume octavo. Price 10s. 6d, boards, 
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XL. 
ALFRED; an EPIC POEM, in Twenty-four Books. 
By Joseru CoTrte. ‘ 
The fecond Edition with confiderable Additions. In two volumes fooiscap octavo. 
Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

“ We obferve, that Mr. Cottle has, with a laudable industry, availed himfelf of every relic of 
information, which is left upon record refpecting the character and conduct of his hero. He has 
fkilfully contrived to keep the intereft of his readers awake by interweaving into his ftory the proce!’ 
and termination of his hero’s domeftic diftreffes. By the echibition of the perilous adventures of 
Alfwitha, his amiable Queen, and her infant fon, he happily preterves throughout great part of his 
work, the pleating, painful uncertainty of the drama. He feemsto dwell with pec uliar delight _— 
the reprefentations of the gentler pailions, and ftrives rather to melt the heart than to nerve the arn 
ef heraifm. He has adopted, as his model, the Odyfley in preference to the Iliad.” 

. Oritical Review, Feb. 1801. 
XLI. 
SCENES of INS ANCY; Defcriptive of Teviotdale. A Poem. 
By Joun Leyben. 
With a Frontifpiece, finely printed by Ballantyne of Edinburgh, in foolfcap octavo. 
Price 6s. in boards. 


XLII. 
SOCIETY, a POEM, in two parts; with other Poems. 
By James Kenney. 
In one volume foolscap octavo. Price 4s. in boards. 


XLII. . 
SIR TRISTREM,a Metrical Romance of the thirteenth century, by TuoMas or Ercitpounr, 

called the Ruymer. Edited from the Auchinleck MS. by Waurrr Scor r, Ffg. editor of the Min- 
itrelfy of the Scottifh Border. Superbly printed in Royal Octavo by Ballantyne. (Only 150 
copies printed.) 21, Ys. boards. 

XLIV. 

INVASION, a Defcriptive and Satirical Poem. 
By J. AMpHLerr. 
In one volume, 12mo. Price 3s. boards 


XLV. 
ALMAHIDE and HAMET, a Tragedy in five acts; to which is prefixed a Letter to John 
Philip Kemble, Esq. on Dramatic Compolition. 


By BenyaMIn Heatu Matxyn, Efq. M. a. 
Handfomely printed by Benfley, on royal otavo. Price 6s. in boards. 


XLVI 
THE POWERS of the IMAGINATION, a POEM, in three parts. 


By Miss CuarRLorre SeyMour. 
In one volume, quarto, embellifhed with a highly finifhed Portrait of the Author. 
Price 11. 1s. in boards. 


XLVIL 
THE MAID of BRISTOL, a Play, in three Adts. As performed at the Theatre Royal in 
the Hay-market. By James Boapen, 


With the Address to the Patriotifm of the Britifh People, as an Epilogue, written by Grorce 
Cotman the younger. Price 2s. 


XLVI. 
RAISING the WIND, a Farcé in two Acts,as performed with univerfal Applaufe atthe Theatre 
Royal, Covent-garden. By James Kenney. Price Is. 6d. 
ZL. 

AN INTRODUCTION to MR. BYROM’S UNIVERSAL ENGL'SH SHORT-HAND; or the 
Way of Writing Englith in the moft eafy, concife, rezular and beautiful manner. Defigned for the 
ufe of Schools. By T. Morinevx. 

The third Edition. Price 10s. 6d. half bound 
L. 
ESSAYS on HISTORY, particularly the Jewis n, Assyrian, Persian, Grecian and Romay; 
with Examinations for the ule of YouNG Persons. 
In one volume, 12mo. Price 5s. in boards. 
By Joun Houitanp. 
LI. 
A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, with a Series of Geographical Examinations. 
By Jon: ¥ Hotranp. 
In one volume 12mo Price «’s. 6d. in hoards 











WORKS IN THE PRESS 


I 


Unper the Patronace of His Majesty. 

ENGRAVINGS, with a deicriptive Account in Englith and French, of EGYPTIAN MONU- 
MENTS, in the B «1 TISH MUSEUM, collected by the Instirute in Ecyrr under the direction 
of BUONAPAR TE, and furrendered to the Bririsu CommMaNnper in Curr, LOKD HUTCHIN- 
SON, by GENERAL MENOU. 

In the number of thefe Monuments is the celebrated Stone with the Hieroglyphic, Egyptian, and 
Greek Inforiptions, found at Roserra; alfo the magnificent Sarcophagus of ALEXANDEK the 
GREAT. 

The Drawings have been made by Mr. Atexannenr, with all poffible fdelity, and are engraving 
by Mr. Meptayp in the bell ftyle of the Art. 

The whole Collection will be comprifed in Eight Divifions, at a Guinea each; the firft to be 
publifhed in November, and the reft at intervals of ‘Three Months in fucceilion. Subferiptions are 
received by the Publifher; by Mr. Medland, Abingdon-Street, Weltminiter; and by Mr. Miller, 
Bond-Strect, where Specimens of the Engravings may be feen. 

In the Lift of Subscribers already received are 


His Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. W. Bofanquet, Ffq. 

His Royal Highneis the Duke of York. Hon. John Peachy. 

His Royal Highnefs the Duke of Clarence. George F. Stratton, Ffq. 
His Royal Highnetsthe Duke of Cambridge. Lord Spencer Chichefter. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool. Sir George Thomas, Bart. 
Lord Hutchin{fon. Hon. ‘Thomas Coventry. 
Alderman Boydell. John Townley, ifq. 


C. Townley, Efq. 
Il. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION of the PLAIN and SITE of TROY, together with fuch 
Parts of the Coaft of PHRYGLA MINOR as have been Objects of Criticifm. Dedicated, by per- 
miflion, to her Grace the Dutcheis of Devonfhire. 

By Wittiam Gext, Efy. B. A. and F. A. S.late Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

In the work will be given about 45 etched and coloured Plates, taken from accurate Drawings 
made on the spot by the Author, and chiefly engraved by Mr. Medland. Each Plate will have its 
appropriate letter-prefs Defcription, in which every precaution will be taken, to render the Subject 
intelligible to the Reader. The Work is defigned to afford an Opportunity to fuch as have not 
vifited the Country, of forming their own opinions of the ‘Topography of Homer. Thofe Verfes of 
the Iliad and Odytley will alfo be cited, which defcribe, or appear to defcribe, the particular Portions 
or Monuments of the Troad. The Views will confit of a Delineation of the whole Coaft of Phrygia 
from Antandros in the Gulph of Adramyttium, to the Vale of Thymbra on the Hellefpont, after 
which the following will be given to aflift in forming an exact idea of the immediate Vicinity of Troy. 

View ofthe Mouth of Simoeis and Scamander. 
View of the Junctions of thefe Rivers. 
View of the Ford of Scamander. 
View 3 feet in length exhibiting the whole Plain from the Tomb of Antilechus, 
View of the Tomb of Antilochus. 
View of the Tumulus of Achilles. 
View from the Summit of the Tumulus of Achilles, 
View of the ‘Tumulus of AEfyetes, 
View of the modern Ford of Simoeis. 
View of the Site of Troy. 
View of the warm Springs of Scamander, 
View of the cold Springs of Scamander. 
Side View of the Hill of Troy. 
View of Bounarbafhi. 
View Weftward from Bounarbafhi. 
View N. E. from Bounarbafhi. 
View of the Hill from the Aga’s Houfe of Bounarbathi, 
View of the Koad to the Weft of Troy. 
View of the Tumuli in the Acropolis. 
View 3 feet in length of the Plain from the Acropolis. 
View of the Foundations in the Acropolis. 
View ofthe Vale of Simoeis behind the Acropolis. 
View of a deep Ravine on the Eaft of the Acropolis. 
View of the Foundations of the Walls of the Acropolis. 
View of Acropolis from the Vale of the Simoeis.— 
Map of the Site of Troy. 
This work is printing in a folio Volume, that form being neceffary for the Plates. 
*,.* Vhis Work is nearly ready for Publication, 
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Til. 


ENGRAVINGS to illuftrate the Iliad of Homer, 
Odyfiey of Homer, 
Tragedies of Ai{chylus, 
From the Compofitions of Joun Fraxman, K. A.Sculptor to the King. 
New Editions, with additional Plates. 
*,* Thefe Works are nearly ready for Publication. 


IV. 

THE SCENERY, ANTIQUITIES, NATURAL HISTORY, and CUSTOMS of NORTH WALES; 
delineated from two Excurfions through all the interefting Parts of that Country in the Summers of 
1798 and 1801. 

By the Rev. W. Binc.ey, a. m. Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Uluftrated with Engravingsand Mutfic. In 2 Vols. o¢tavo. 
*,* This Work 1s nearly ready for Publication, 
¥.. 

The Third (and laft) Volume of the BEAUTIES of WILTSHIRE, difplayed in Statiftical, Hiftorical, 

and Defcriptive Sketches, interfperfed with Anecdotes of the Arts. 
By Joun Brirron. 


Embellifhed with Plates and a New Map of the County. 


Vi. 
An ACCOUNT of SOUTH WALES, 
By BENJANIN Heatu Mackin, Efq, M.A. 
Ia one volume, 4to. with Plates by La Porte, after original Drawings by himfelf. 
*,* This Work is nearly ready for Publication. 
VIL 
TRAVELS in Abyffinia, by the late James Bruce, of Kinnaird, Efq. A new Fdition in octavo, 
with a Life of the Author, compiled from his original Papers in the poffeflion, of the Family and his 
fiterary Correfpondence; copious Extracts from his original Journals ; Corrections and Improvements 
nade Oy the Author himfelf, on the firft Edition; and, befide the Engravings in that Work, various 
“Maps, Drawings, and Additions never before given to the Public. 5 
*,* This Work will be publifhed in the Autumn. 


VII. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of NAVIGATION. By Anprew Mackay, Lt. pF. Rk. 5. Fd, 
*.* This Work is nearly ready for Publication. 
1X. 
A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL TABLIS, 


By Anprew Mackay, Lt. d. F.R. 3. Ed 
*,* This Work is nearly ready. 
X. 
THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, a Poetical Romance. 
By Warren Scott, Efg. Rditor of the Minftreliy of the Scottifh Border. 
*,” his Work will be publifhed early in the next Winter. 
XI. 
AUBREY, a Novel. ByR. C. Darras, Efq. 
In four volumes 12mo. 
*,* This Work is nearly ready. 
XI. 
THE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY, By Joun Bett, Surgeon. 
Vol. Il. Part. 1. 

The Divifion of this Work which is about to be publifhed, comprehends a moft important Depart 
ment of Surgery,—the Difeafes of the Urinary Organs, iliuftrated with numerous Engravings of the 
Anatomy of the Parts, and Plans of che feveral Operations. It contains the following Treatifes. 

Section I. 

Studies of the Anatomy of the Parts contained within the Pelvis, with practical Inferences from 
the Structure, and Remarks on their various Difeafes. ‘This Part, the Anatomy of the Urinary 
Organs, is illuftrated with a great Variety of fplendid Engravings, drawn from Diilection, of the 
Size of Life. 








Section II. 

Biographical, Critical, and Hiftorical Sketches of the. Lives of the mot celebrated Lithotomifts, 
with a Review of their feveral Operations; the Merits and Defects of which are tully explained, 
and every ufeful Inference from their Errors or Succefles applied to the modern Operation. This 
Department is illuftrated by Plans deduced from the true Drawings exhibited iu the firft Department, 
and each Plan ferves as a Leiion on fome difficult Point in the modern Operation. 

Ann, Rev, Vor. fi! 3 Q 
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Section IIL 

Contains the Hiftory of the Lateral Lithotomy invented by the Englith Surgeons, Proofs of its 
Excellence, with plain and fimple Directions for performing the Lateral Operation, either with the 
Knife or with the Gorget. 

This egerenat is illuftrated with both Plans and Drawings, explaining, firft, the various Pro- 
perties of the Incifion made with the Knife, and the Incifion made with the Gorget. Secondly, the 
Pofture of the Patient, the Form and Size of the Incifion. Thirdly. Plans exprefling, ina par- 
ticular manner, the feveral Dangers of the Operation, and efpecially the moft imminent Danger of 
the Gorget flipping from off the Staff. 

Section IV. 

In this Section is contained a View of the feveral Difeafes of the Urinary Organs, Directions for 
the Cure of Inflammation, Contraction and Paralyfis of the Urinary Bladder , of Strictures and other 
Difeafes of the Urethra, of Fiftula in the Perineum, of Strangury, and fudden Obftruction of Urine, 
with particular Inftructions for the Ufe of Bougies, the Introduction of the Catheter, the Puncture 


of the Urinary Bladder, and all the leffer and more delicate Operations neceflary to complete this 
Department of Surgery. ~ 


*,* This Work is nearly ready. 
XIIL 


The fourth and Jaft Volume of the ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY. 
By Cuarves Bevt, Surgeon, Edinburgh. 
*,.* This Work is nearly ready. 
XIV. 

NAVAL and MILITARY MEMOIRS of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Year 1727 to the Con- 
elufion of the American War, 1788. 

By R. Beatson, Efq. Author of the Political Index to the Hiftories of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In fix volumes, 8vo. 
*,* This Work will be publifhed in the courfe of the Summer. 

“‘ Captain Beatfon is already known as the Author of the Political Index to the History of Great 
Fritain and Ireland. The prefent publication is of a higher kind. We are now to regard him as: 
contributing not only to the information but to the amufement of the Public; and fince he has 
exerted his attention and diligence for fo commendable a purpofe, we cannot but wifh him fuccefs 
His work bears the marks of veracity and a conftant attention to the authenticity of the materials 
which he has induftrioufly colleéted. The narrative is frequently intermingled with obfervations 
and reflections, which indicate the man of virtue and of public {pirit. As we have perufed the 
volumes with fatisfaction, we are led to conclude that they will be acceptable not merely to thofe 
who are intimately converfant with military and naval affairs, but alfo to the Public at large. We 
regret that the limits to which our Work is confined, will not allow us to lay before our readers 
many interefting particulars which might be eafily felected from thefe volumes: but we hope that 
the few which we have extracted from this entertaining Work, will not be unacceptable to our 
readers, and efpecially tothe gentlemen of the navy.” 

Monthly Review, Feb. and March, 1791. 

“ ‘The interesting nature of this work has forced us to exceed our intended limits ; but we hope 
thet our extracts will prove neither uninentertaining nor uninftructive. To the defign and to the 
execution we muft give applautfe, as being in no mean degree ufeful and meritorious. It is a work of 
utility and merit ; and we {hall be glad to fee the remaining three volumes.” 

Critical Review, April and May 1791. 
XV. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, related in Familiar Converfations, by a Father to his Children; 
interfperfed with moral and inftructive Remarks and Obfervations on the moft leading and inte- 
refting fubjects. Deligned for the Perufal of Youth. 

By Evizasetu Hetme. In two volumes 12mo. 


XVI. 
MADOC, anEpic Poem. By Rosert Soutuey. 
In quarto, with Engravings, 
*,* This Work will be publithed early in the next Winter. 


XVIL. 
SERMONS on the EVILS that are in the WORLD, and various other Topics. Fromthe German 
of the Rev. G. J. ZoLLiIKorer, 
By the Rev. Witr1am Tooke, F. R. Ss. 
In two volumes octavo, embellithed with a Head of the Author. 
t+} This work is nearly ready. 
XVIIL 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By the Ricnarp Munxnovss, p.n. of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Minifter of 
St. John Baptift’s Church, in Wakefield. 
In three volumes octavo, embellithed with a Portrait of the Author, 
tt This work will be publithed early in the next Winter, 
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XIX. 
ELEMENTS of MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Jonn Rosinson, tx. p. Profeflor of Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
One volume octavo, illuftrated by Plates. 
+4 This work is nearly ready. 
XX. 
A SYSTEM of MINERALOGY ; comprehending Oryctognafie, Geognofie, Mineralogical Geo- 
graphy, Chemical Mineralogy, and Economical Mineralogy. 

By Rosert Jameson, Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh—of the 
Linnzan Society of London—Honorary Member of the Royal Irifh Academy—and the Minera- 
logical Societies of Jena, &c. 

tit This Work isnearly ready. 


XXI. 
SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
By Joun ABERNETHY, F.R.S. er Member of the Royal Medical Societies of Paris, Phila- 
celphia, &c, Ailfiftant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital, and ‘Teacher of Anatomy and Surgery 
t+} ‘This Work is nearly ready. 
XXIl. 
THE HISTORY of CANADA, from its firft Difcovery; comprehending an Account of the 
Original Eftablifhment of the Colony of Louifiana. 
t+t This Work is nearly ready. 
XXIII. 
THE LAKE of KILLARNEY. A Novel in three volumes. 
By Anna Maria Porter, 
XXIV. 
POEMS and PLAYS. 
By Wittiam RicuarDsoN, A. M. Profeffor of Humanity in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 
In two volumes {mall octavo. 


XXV. 
SPECIMENS of the MODERN ENGLISH POETS; with PRELIMINARY REMARKS, &c. 
By Ropert Sourury. 
Defigned as a Sequel to the “ SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH POETS,” 
By GrorceE Eu is, Fiq. 
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T. Gillet, Printer, Salisbury Square, Flee,-ftreet. 








